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Central Welsh Board of Education, 47, 254, 322, 384. 

Chamber of Commerce Conference on Commercial 
Education, 112. 


Church Congress, 732. 

College of Preceptors Winter Meeting, 103. 

Conference on Training of Teachers of Modern Lan- 
guages, 151. 

Congress of the Teachers’ Guild, 151-154. 

Educational Press Association (France), 193. 

Fabian Society, 567. 

Guild of Graduates (Wales), 322. 

Headmasters’ Conference, 67-70. 

Incorporated Association of Headmasters, 149-150, 
489- 

International Council of Women, 304. 

L'Alliance Française, 305. 

London Technical Education Board, 177, 237. 

Modern Language Association, 70-77. 

National Association for the Promotion of Technical 
and Secondary Education, 196, 235, 238. 

National Education Association, 179. 

National Education Association (U.S.A.), 664. 

National Union of Teachers, 295. 

Northern Counties Education League, 180. 

Parents’ National Educational Union, rro. 

Secondary Teachers’ Benevolent Society (France), 
157. 

Société de Secours Mutuels, 157. 

South African Teachers’ Association, 41. 

Teachers’ Guild, 77, 155, 221, 281, 344, 408, 68, 514, 
572, 663, 727, 768. 

Teachers’ Guild (Irish Branch), 386. 

Teachers’ Training Syndicate, 198. 

Ulster Schoolmistresses’ Association, 386. 

University Conference at Cambridge, 179. 

Victoria University Conference on Secondary Educa- 
tion, 77, 235. 

Voluntary Schools Associations, rog. 

Women's Liberal Federation, 304. 

Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education, 360, 567. 


UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE, AND SCHOOL 
NEws. 
(For Appointments and Obituary see elsewhere. ] 


Abbots Bromley, St. Anne’s School, 775. 
Appleby School, 775. 
Bangkok (Siam) Royal School, 27. 
Bangor County School, 775. 
Bath College, 775. 
Bedford High School, 190, 256. 
Belfast Victoria College, 516, 574, 644, 775. 
Berkhampstead School, 49. 
Berwick-on-Tweed Grammar School, 447. 
Bethesda County School, 256. 
Birmingham, Mason College, 26. 
Birmingham University (proposed), 196, 253. 
Blairlodge School, 381. 
Bolton Grammar School, 708. 
Bradfield, 516. 
Bradford Grammar School, 197, 305, 516. 
Brecon, 574. 
Bridlington School, r10, 197. 
Brighton College, 516. 
Brighton Grammar School, 775. 
Brighton High School, 252. 
Bristol Grammar School, 775. 
Bromley High School, 447, 644. . 
Bruton, Sexey’s Trade School, 574. 
Bury (Lancs.) Grammar School, 447. 
Bury St. Edmunds High School for Girls, 305. 
Cairo, Government Schools, 158. 
Cambridge, 47, 129, 198, 254, 381, 706, 772. 
Girton College, 26. 
¥ Leys School, 27, 450. 
i“ Newnham College, 26. 
s Training College for Women Teachers, 27. 
491 195, 252, 509. 
Canterbury, King’s School, 21, 196, 518. 
Cardiff, Aberdare Hall, 516. 
Cardiff, University College of South Wales, 27. 
Casterton, Clergy Daughters’ School, 574. 
Cavendish Grammar School, 775. 


Chard School, 775. 

Cheltenham College, 253, 567, 775- 

Cheltenham, Dean Close School, 448. 

Cheltenham Ladies’ College, 49, 199, 110, 448, 518, 576, 

708, 775. 

Chicago, Pedagogical College, 635. 

Clifton College, 518, 576. 

Constantinople, Robert College, 180. 

Corby Grammar School, 197. 

Cork, Fermoy College, 708. 

Cranleigh School, 448. 

Crediton Grammar School, 518. 

Crieff, Morrison's Academy, 576. 

Croydon High School, 448. 

Devonport, Royal Naval Engineering College, 305. 

Dewsbury, Wheelwright Grammar Schools, 452. 

Dolgelley, Dr. Williams's School, 448, 576. 

Dover College, 28, 775. 

Dublin, Alexandra College, 775. 

Dublin Cathedral Grammar School, 256. 

Durham Grammar School, 510. 

Durham High School for Girls, 256, 708. 

Durham University, 110. 

Eastbourne College, 448. 

Edgbaston High School, 110, 197. 

Edinburgh, St. George’s High School for Girls, 323. 

Edinburgh, St. George’s Training College, 578. 

Edinburgh, Somerville’s School, 27. 

Egham, Royal Holloway College, 515. 

Enfield, Clayesmore School, 110, 381. 

Epsom College, 518. 

Eton, 518. 

Exeter School, 448. 

Folkestone, Kent College, 578. 

Framlingham College, 776. 

Gateshead High School, 644. 

Glasgow Academy, 5c9. 

Glasgow University, 510. 

Gowerton County School (Glamorgan), 448, 776. 

Grantham Grammar School, rro, 197, 549. 

Guernsey, Elizabeth College, 578. 

Haileybury, 50, 646. 

Halesowen Grammar School, 578. 

Halifax, Crossley and Porter School, 450, 646. 

Harrow, 200, 518, 578, 646, 776. 

Hereford Cathedral School, 578. 

Hitchin Boys’ Grammar School, 448. 

Holywell County School, 196. 

Honiton, Allhallows School, 646. 

Hull, Hymer’s College, 196, 448, 708. 

Huntingdon Grammar School, 305. 

Ipswich High School, 256, 386. 

Ipswich School, 448, 518, 578. 

IRELAND, 49, 134) 199, 255, 322, 384, 446, 573) 643) 7075 
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Kendal Grammar Schol, 776. 

Kendal High School, rro. 

Keswick Dual School, 578. 

Khartoum, Gordon Memorial College, 305. 

Kidderminster Grammar School, 568. 

Kirkby Lonsdale Grammar School, 256. 

Lancing College, 448, 518. 

Leamington College, 776. 

Leatherhead, St. John's, 195. 

Leeds, Girls’ Grammar School, 26. 

Leeds, Yorkshire College, 510. 

Leicester, Wyggeston School, 776. 

Liverpool, Institute Girls’ School, 448, 518. 

Liverpool College, Huyton, 196. 

Liverpool, University College, 256. 

Llandovery, County Girls’ School, 49. 

London, 46, 129, 197, 382, 446, 572, 705, 771. 
Pe Addey and Stanhope School, Deptford, 447. 
Pr Battersea Polytechnic, 256. 
i Bedford College, 253, 382, 515, 643, 771. 
T Brondesbury and Kilburn High School, 447. 
ñ Camberwell, St. Gabriel's College, 510, 555. 
” Camden School for Girls, 516. 
n Central Foundation Schools, 195, 253, 381, 518, 

775- : 

j City of London School, 21. 
ji Clapham Park, Queenswood School, 518. 
H Clapham High School, 644. 


INDEX. 
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Ipswich Branch, 28r. 

Irish Branch, 323- 

Library Reports, 78, 156, 222, 282, 346, 410, 468, 514, 
572, 663, 728, 769- 

Manchester Branch, 409. 

Norwich Branch, 281, 346, 407) 727» 769. 

Political Committee, 344- 

South Australian Branch, 155- 


WALES, 47) 254, 322, 384, 706, 773+ 

Wallasey Grammar School, 778. 

Wallingford, 520. 

Walsall, Queen Mary’s Grammar School, 256, 297- 
Ware Grammar School, 580. 

Warwick School, 256. 

Wellesley College (U.S.A.), 304- 

Wellington College, 52, 452, 778. 

Wellington (New Zealand), Victoria College, 110. 
Welshpool! County School, 694. = 
Westward Ho, United Services College, 196, 450, 580. 
Whaley Bridge Grammar School, 256. 

Whitchurch Grammar School, 196. 

Wigan, Church High School, 520, 646. 

Widnes, Farnworth Grammar School, 448. 

Willaston School, 196. 

Winchcombe, Chandos Grammar School, 582. 
Winchester College, 197, 200, 253s 305: 520 

Woodard Girls’ Schools, 380. 

Woodbridge School, 452, 646. 

Worcester, Cathedral King’s School, 778. 

Worcester Grammar School, 27. 

Worcester High School for Girls, 52, 582, 648, 708. 
Worksop, St. Cuthbert’s College, 778- 
Wotton-under-Edge, Lady Berkeley’s School, 648. 
York, Archbishop Holgate’s School, 447- 


London, Clapham Modern School, 49- 

‘i Datchelor College and School, 256. 

7 Dulwich High School, 256. 

ji East London Technical College, People’s 

Palace, 448. 

5 Hackney, Grocers’ Company’s School, 22. 

s Highbury High School, 256. 

” Highgate School, 27, 448. 

„ Kensington High School, 200. 

EA King’s College, 510. 

i King's College School, 26. 

„  Latymer Upper School, Hammersmith, 448. 

8 Maria Grey College, 648. 

i Merchant Taylors’ School, 304. 

ii North London Collegiate School, 103, 450- 

j Notting Hill High School, 644. 

yi Queen’s College, Harley Street, 27, 776- 

ai St. Olave's Grammar School, Southwark, 459, 

646. 

n St. Paul's School, 450. 

„o St Thomas's Hospital Medical School, 305- 

5 Stroud Green High School, 520. 

í University College and School, 21, 26, 46, 129, 

450, 515, 518, 708, 778- 

n Westfield College, 573; 643- 

5 Westminster School, 52, 580. 
Londonderry, Strand House School, 323, 580. 
Loretto, 110. 

Macclesfield, King Edward's Modern School, 776. 
Malvern, 200. 
Manchester, High School for Girls, 448, 708. 
Manchester, Owens College, 382, 515, 666. 
Marlborough College, 323, 518. 
Melbourne University, 42, 506. 
Merchant Venturers’ College, Bristol, 769. 
Newcastle (Staffs) Boys’ High School, 448. 
‘Newport (Mon.) Intermediate Schoo! for Boys, 518. 
Newport ( Mon.) Intermediate School for Girls, 776. | 
Nottingham High School for Girls, 450- 
Oundle School, 622, 628. 
Oxford, 129, 197, 253, 321, 383, 445» 795s 77% 
ji Cathedral School, Christ Church, 448, 518. 
» High School for Girls, 450- 
St. Edward's School, 256. 
yy Somerville College, 254- 


COLONIAL AND FoREIGN NEWS. 


(See also references in section ‘‘ Miscellanea.”) 


Australia, 42) 155, 302, 506, 731 
Canada, 162, 249 393» 568, 732. 
Cape Colony, 41, 569, 739- 
Egypt, 158. 

France, 157, 193, 249» 303» 473: 
Germany, 158, 192, 250, 369, 568, 665. 
India, 193, 508. 

Italy, 250. 

Japan, 42, 732. 

Scandinavia, 281. 

United States, 369, 474» 644, 731- 


——ae 


Extra PRIZE AWARDS. 


Alphabetic Sentence, 54- 

Stanzas after Carroll, 128. 

Topical Nursery Rhyme, 202. 

; Title and Motto for Educational Monthly, 256. 

Sir George Bowen, 252. Forecast of Date of Passing of the Board of Education 
Prof. Coats, 199- ; Bill, 582. 


De Richard Congreve, 509- Initial Word Sentences, 386. 
Miss Maud Mary Daniel, 636. Holiday Extra Prizes, 668. 


Dr. J. Bradley Dyne, 27. Holiday Adventures, 668. 
Mr. T. E. Ellis, 322. | Epigrams, 668 


Prof. John Forbes, 199. Making Words, 710. 
Mr. S. Hollingsworth, 49. 


Rev. A. C. Irvine, 256. 

Dr. Alfredo Antunes Kanthack, 47- 
Mr. P. T. Main, 383- 

Mr. J. F. P. Massé, 253. 


OBITUARY. 
Miss Alger, 256. 
Rev. Robert Bourne, 256. 


TRANSLATION PRIZE AWARDS. 
‘ Der Schnee zerrinnt,” “‘ Mailied,” Halty, 52. 


Paisley Technical College, 305. 

Polmont, St. Margaret's School, 536, 776. 
Porth County School, Glamorgan, 45° 
Portsmouth High School, 50, 256- 

Radley College, 381- 

Ramsey Grammar School, 305, 450- 
Ramsgate, South Eastern College, 196, 776. 
Reading School, 256, 380. 

Reading, Kendrick Girls’ School, 518. 
Rhyl, The County School, 636. 


Richmond (Surrey) High School for Girls, 520- 


Rossall, 50, 220, 450, 520, 580, 776. 
Rugby, 27- 

Ruthin Girls’ School, 27. 

St. Bee’s Grammar School, 520. 

St. Margaret's School, Polmont, 450. 


Sandwich, Sir Roger Manwood's Grammar School, 450. 


SCOTLAND, 47, 129, 198, 255+ 322, 446, 516, 573» 
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Sedbergh, 776. 

Sheffield Grammar School, 50, 626. 

Shepton Mallet Grammar School, 520, 646. 

Shrewsbury High School, 52, 776. 

South Manchester School, 778. 

Stamford School, 778- 

Stockton-on-Tees Grammar School, 778- 

Stonyhurst College, 775- 

Stourbridge, King Edward's School, 448. 

Stroud, Marling School, 648, 708. 

Sutton Valence School, 778. 

Swanley Horticultural College, 802. 

Taunton, King’s College, 778. 

Thetford Girls’ Grammar School, 778. 

Tonbridge School, 21, 323 5115, 708. 

Tredegar County School, 110. 

UpHolland Grammar School, 452, 520, 708. 

Wakefield Grammar School, 452, 648, 778. 


Dr. Mitchell, 255. 
Sir J. R. Mowbray, 321. 
Prof. Alleyne Nicholson, 132. 


Dr. Robert Ogilvie, 636. 


M. Félix Pécaut, 240. 

Dr. Bartholomew Price, 130. 
Mr. T. W. Purton, 256. 

Mr. Reddington, 199. 

Mr. Samuel Oliver Roberts, 444- 
M. Antonin Roche, 509. 

Prof. Rutherford, 199- 

Dr. Shaw, 446. 

Sir John Struthers, 199. 

Miss Anna Swanwick, 760. 

Rev. E. J. Vaughan, 256. 

Rev. Frank Bridgman Walters, 555. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


Annual Meeting at Westminster Town Hall, on June 
3, 1899, 466. 

Benevolent Fund, &c., 222, 468. 

Blackburn Branch, 344- 

Central Guild, 77, 155; 22% 281, 344, 408, 468, 514, 
572, 663, 727; 768. 

Congress at City of London School, Jan. 9, 1899, 151, 


155- 

Dublin and Central Irish Branch, 281. 

Durham and N. Yorks Branch, 409. 

Educational Museum, 222, 408, 514. 

Folkestone, Hythe, and District Branch, 727, 768. 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Branch, 346, 409) 769- 
“ Holiday Resorts,” 344- 


u Yonville-l'Abbaye,” &c., “ Madame Bovary,” Flau- 
bert, 127. | 

“Das Rad an meines Vaters Mühle,” &c., Eichen- 
dorff, 200. 

‘ Un toit de roseaux,” &c., Daudet, 256. 

‘t Die Könige, Weihnachtslied,” Peter Cornelius, 323- 

“Que Mme. Sarah Bernhardt ait du talent,” &c. 
Maurice Talmeyr, 386. 

‘ Les vieillards qui ont eu le bonheur,” &c., ‘‘ History 
of the French Revolution,” Michelet, 452. 

it Ohne den mindesten Anstoss,” &c., Goethe's “ Let- 
ters,” 520. 

‘SA tous il accolait de ces basses anecdotes,” &c., Paul 
Bourget, 666. 

Holiday Translation Prizes, 668. 

“Es gibt Charaktere,” &c., Rudolf Gottschall, 710. 

s Ce que les biographes,” &c., Frédéric Loli¢e, 778- 


—— 


MISCELLANEA. 


Administrative Perplexities, 179- 

Agricultural Education, 27, 249, 309, 753- 

Aids to Secondary Schools, 753- 

Ainger, Canon, on Falstaff, 409. 

Anecdotes and Howlers, 26, 109, 110, 252, 498, 509, 
567, 635, 636, 726, 727, 769- 

Anne Jane Davies Memorial Fund, 509. 

Anthropology, 380. 

Appeal, The Right of, 625. 

Appointments Committee at Cambridge, 770, 771- 

Appointments Journal, 706. 

Apprentices, 237- 

“u A Regular Rotter,” 304- 

“ Artesian” Dwellings, 26. 

Art for Schools, 444- 

Assistant- Masters’ Association, 304. 


INDEX. 


Australian Education, 302. 

Balfour, Mr., Irish University Scheme, 323, 359. 

Baths disallowed in Dresden, 381. 

Beast-story, A New, 567. 

Bedbrook v. Bourne, 26, 

Bedford College, Jubilee, 253, 468. 

Behaviour of School Children, 380. 

Bequests, 254, 255- 

Beri-beri, 43. 

Bibles, Famous, 725. 

Bibliography of German Books, 26. 

Birmingham University, 196. 

“ Blazing Indiscretions,” 46. 

Board of Agriculture, 623. 

Board of Education, 67, 222, 251, 344, 384, 409, 686. 

Board School Education and 7he Morning Post, 636. 

Bonfires forbidden at Cambridge, 198, 254. 

Bosse, Dr., Retirement of, 665. 

Bowen, Sir George, Mr. Tollemache on, 252. 

Boxing, 69. 

Brass Bands and Technical Education, 753. 

Bribes for Subscribers, 765. 

“ Brush Work” in Schools, 110. 

Business Training for Ladies, 567. 

Cambridge and the Meteors, 772. 

Cambridge Locals, 26, 444. 

Cambridge Review, sooth number, 130. 

Cambridge University Library, 46. - 

Canadian Education, 162, 249, 568. 

Central African British Gazette, 509. 

Charity Commission, 68. 

Charlotte Yonge Scholarship, 635. 

“Cherchez la femme,” 445. 

Child Labour, 250, 636. 

Children at Libraries, 567. 

Child Study, 474. 

“Clause VII.” 428. 

“Coming of Age” of Dulwich and Highbury High 
Schools, 256; Baker Street High School, 769. 

Commercial College Scheme, 753. 

Commercial University, Leipzig, 192. 

Commission on Secondary Education, France, 157. 

Conference on Commercial Education, 112. 

Congress of Irish Teachers, 322. 

Congress of Secondary Teachers, France, 473. 

Cookery Certificates, 180. 

“Co-opération des Idées,” 7€5. 

“Copying,” How to Prevent, 444. 

Correction of Exercises, 193. 

Correspondence Students, 197. 

Corsets in Saxony, 381. 

County Councils and Secondary Education, 635. 

Cruelty to Children, 380; to Animals, 381. 

Dairy Institute Grants, 623. 

Danish Education, 281, 429. 

' ** Death’s-head ” Party, A, 304. 

Decoration of the Schoolroom, 76s. 

“Deffro! mae'n ddydd,” 773. 

Degrees in Education, 705. 

Delbrück Case (Germany), 250. 

Delille's “ L'Homme des Champs,” 303. 

Devonshire, Duke of, on Education, 228. 

“ Differentiation,” 753. 

Dismissal of Assistants, r10. 

“* Doktor-Ingenieur,” 766. 7 

Dyche, Mr. W., on Higher Grade Schools, 764. 

Education and Mr. Macan, 253. 

Education in China, 156; in France, 249. 

Education of Labouring Classes, 238. 

Educational News (Cape Town), 41. 

Ec ucational Press: a Criticism, 731. 

Educational Progress, Dr. N. M. Butler on, 664. 

Educational Times on English in Wales, 109. 

Egyptian Schools, 158. 

Embalming, 27. 

Empire Day, Canada, 568. 

English Lesson to German Boys, 509. 

Entrance Scholarships, Time of, 46. 

Epigram: Mr. Owen’s Translation of Martial I. 
Ixxxvili., 800. 

Epigrams, 668, 

“ Ergograph,” The, 370. 


Examination of Teachers, 192. 

Fabian Society on Education, 567. 

“ Farming ” System in Australia, 303. 

Farm Schools, 300, 623. 

“ Flight to the Town,” The, 250. 

Four-year-old Workers, 636. 

Froebel Society, Twenty-fifth Anniversary, 567. 

Gases, Mr. Travers on, 281. | 

Geography, Miss Busk on, 769. 

German School Inspectors, 568. 

Gladstone Memorial Prize, 771. 

Glasgow Academy Rectorship, 509. 

Good Boys, An Archbishop on, 196. 

Gorst, Sir John, and the Average Elector, 26. 

Gwynn, Mr. Lucius, 447. 

Haughton, Dr., Memorial to, 384. 

“ Henristic ” Methods, 510. 

Hicks-Beach, Sir Michael, on Commercial Education, 
753- 

Higher Education in Scotland, 47. 

Higher-Grade Science Schools, 322. 

History, Mr. Terry on, 48. 

Hobhouse, Mr., on Technical Education, 238. 

Holiday Course at Caen, 765. 

Home Lessons, 636. 

Honorary Degrees, 730. 

House of Commons, Visit to, 758. 

Howlers and Anecdotes, 26, 109, 110, 252, 498, 509, 
567, 635, 636, 726, 727, 769. 

Hymns for Schools, 69. 

Indian Education, 194, 508. 

Insanity, Study of, 380. 

Intermediate Commission, Ireland, 134, 255, 386, 573, 
708. 

Irish Managerial Question, 322. 

Irish, The Teaching of, 199. 

Irish University Question, 49, 199, 255, 384, 447; 643. 

Italian Education, 250. 

Jewish Question in Berlin, 250. 

Jubilee of Sir G. G. Stokes, 383, 446. 

L.L.A. Results, 516. 

“ La Coulisse” and “ La Remise,” 670. 

Lack of Unity in Education, Mr. Anderton on, 727. 

Lantern Slides of South Africa, 635. 

Last Resort, The, of the Destitute, 510. 

Latin through English, Mr. H. C. Bowen on, 28r. 

Law Department at Aberystwyth, 255. 

Legal, 26, 304. 

‘Lex Arons,” 369. 

Lightfoot, Dr., 155. 

Literature, How to Interest a Class in, Miss Agnes 
Ward on, 769. 

Loan Collection of Models, 408. 

Local Authorities, Mr. Swallow on, 179. 

London Technical Education Board, 237, 428. 

London University, 129, 382, 445, 446, 510, 572. 

Malting and Brewing, School of, 26, rog. - 

Melbourne University and Mr. Marshall Hall, 42, 507. 

Mercenary Competition, 69. 

** Mixed Pupils,” 567. 

Modern Language Teaching, 70-77. 

Murray, Professor, Resignation of, 380. 

National Home-Reading Union, 635. 

Naval Engineers, Training for, 158. 

** New English Dictionary,” 380. 

Newnham College Scholarships, 26. 

‘t Old Moore's Almanack,” 637. 

Ontario, Education in, 303. 

Organization, Mr. Courthope Bowen on, 345. 

Owens College, Department for Women, 515. 

Oxford, Election of Sir W. Anson, 383. ` 

Paidologists, A Nut for, 444. 

Pancake Day at Westminster, 196. 

Parents and Teachers, 409. 

Pensions, Mr. G. F. Bridge on, 625. 

Pensions for Widows of Teachers, 765. 

‘ Permissive Compulsion,” 41. 

Phonetics, Books on, 25, 109. 

Physical Education in France, 249. 

Physical Science, Lord Kelvin on, 707. 

Polish Language forbidden to Teachers, 193. 

Post Office and Commercial Courtesy, 636. 


Poultry Keeping. 429, 492. 

Preparatory Schools Review, 26. 

Presentations, 26, 567. 

Princess Louise at Ipswich High School, 386. 

“ Principals not Men,” 304. 

Prussian Education, 250. 

Punch à /a Frank Wiggins, 664. 

Pupil-Teacher Centres, Funds for, 492. 

Quick Library, The, 196. 

Realgymnasium Leaving Certificates, 369. 

Registration, 222, 323. _ 

Religious Instruction, 444, 507, 569, 732. 

Revue internationale de Pédagogie comparative, 26. 

Rhodes, Hon. Cecil, 445. 

Right of Combination, The, 447. 

Rowdyism at Edinburgh, 255. 

Rudyard Kipling, 419, 568. 

Rural School Question, 686. 

Ruskin Hall, rro. 

Ruskin, Mr. Riddoch on, 769. 

Russian Education, 305. 

Sachsischer Neuphilologen- Verband, Situation Agency, 
380. 

Sanitary Institute and School Hygiene, 636. 

Saturday Review on Dr. Macnamara, 109. 

Scholarship at Dublin University, 384. 

Schoolboy’s Letter, A, 304. 

School Doctors, Berlin, 158. 

School Inspections, Mr. Swinstead on, 625. 

School Journal, Summer Number, 509. 

School Law, 26, 304. 

Schools of Mines in Victoria, 506. 

Science and Art Department, 195, 548. 

Science of Education, 70. 

Scottish Invasion of Cambridge, 492. 

Scottish University matter:, 48, 130. 

Secondary Education Department, 69. 

Secondary Education, What is, 774. 

Secretarial Work, Training for, 360. 

t Sent down,” 196. 

Sesame House, 444. 

Shorthand, 28. 

Soirées littéraires in London, 567. 

South Australian School, 155. 

‘t Spare the rate and spoil the child,” 686. 

Spelling Reform, 369, 637. 

Summary of Societies’ Resolutions on Educational 
Authorities, 281. 

Surprise Visit, A, 184. 

Teachers’ College, Chicago, 370. 

Technical Education, 23, 193, 179, 237) 299) 304, 359 
428, 492, 547, 623, 686, 752. 

Tenure of Office, Mr. O. G. Pickford on, 625. 

Testimonial, A, 636. 

Training of Teachers, 253, 728. 

Trinity College, Dublin, Polyglot Magazine, 447. 

Tripos, The Cambridge, 254. 

Truancy, 27. 

Two Headmasters at Sanghall, 769. 

‘ Two-legged, dyspeptic owls,” 196. 

University Extension, 26. 

Veterans, Two, 369. 

Viva voce Examinations, Cramming for, 567. 

Voice Cultivation, 70. 

Wales, University of, 322. ` 

Welldon, Dr., Portrait of, 27. 

Women's Education, Sir Alfred Milner on, 41. 


REVIEWS. 


About: Le Roi des Montagnes (Logie), 40. 
Adventures in Wallypug Land (G. E. Farrow), 43. 
Africain the Nineteenth Century( Edgar Sanderson), 431. 
Albany Edition of Macaulay’s Works, 218. 

Algebra (Fisher and Schwatt), 214. 

Algebra for Beginners, Key (Todhunter and Loney), 39. 
Algebra for Schools (G. W. Evans), 432. 

Algebra, The Tutorial (Briggs and Bryan), 39. 

All Hands on Deck (Metcalfe), 757. 


American Historical Review, 40. 

American Prose (G. P. Carpenter), 121. 

Among the Celestials (F. Younghusband), 44. 

Anatomical Diagrams (J. M. Dunlop), 704. 

Animals of To-day (C. J. Cornish), 43. 

Annals of Eton (Wasey Sterry), 39. 

Annals of Westminster School (John Sargeaunt), 121. 

Arbor Vitz (Godfrey Blount), 278. : 

Aristophanes, The Clouds (C. E. Graves), 219. 

Aritbmetic, A Practical (John Jackson), 3t9. 

Arithmetic, A School (R. F. Macdonald), 604. 

Arithmetic, A Shilling (Pendlebury and Beard), 432. 

Arithmetic Examples (J. B. Lock), 604. 

Arithmetic Problems, Blackie’s, 604. 

Ashes of Empire (R. W. Chambers), 278. 

Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought (R. H. 
Hutton), 512. 

Astronomy, A Laboratory Manual in (Mary E. Byrd), 
606. 

Astronomy, A Short History of (Arthur Berry), 377. 
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Athletics (Montague Shearman), 319. 

At Sea under Drake (C. H. Eden), 124. 
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Benjamin Jowett (Hon. L. A. Tollemache), 768. 

Betty Musgrave (Mary Findlater), 643. 

Beverley Minster (Charles Hiatt) 596. 

Bible, The, 8 vols. (Introduction by J. W. Mackail), 642. 

Bismillah (A. J. Dawson), 82. 
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Blackie’s Junior School Shakespeare, 126. 

Blackie’s School and Home Library, 319, 433. 
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216. 

Botany, A Text-book of (J. M. Lowson), 431. 
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Buccaneers and Pirates (F. R. Stockton), 43. 

Bugle Minor (M. Bramston), 692. 
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Bryon: Childe Harola’s Pilgrimage(Edward E. Morris), 
379- 

By Strange Paths (F. E. Newberry), 220. 

Caesar: Gallic War, Book IV., and The Invasion of 
Britain.—De Bello Gallico IV., 20; V., 23 (both 
by A. H. Allcroft and T. R. Mills), 602 

Calculus, The, for Engineers (John Perry), 315. 

Calderon (E. J. Hasell), 123. 
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Archer-Hind and R. D. Hicks), 317. 

Cambridge Historical Series, 118, 375, 441. 

Cambridge Series for Schools and Training Colleges 
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Capsina, The(E. F. Benson), 514. 

Captain of Irregulars, A (Hayens), 758. 

Cassell’s Lessons in French (James Boielle), 602. 
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Cervantes (Mrs. Oliphant), 433. 
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Chambers’s Alternative History Readers, 125. 

Characteristics (S. Weir-Mitchell), 571. 

Chart of Metric System (C. Bopp), 125. 
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Chemistry, Advanced (W. J. Stainer), 37. 

Chemistry, Advanced Inorganic (G. H. Bailey), 279. 

Chemistry, Arithmetical (C. J. Woodward), 279. 

Chemistry, Elementary (T, A. Cheetham), 37. 

Chemistry for Agricultural Students (T. S. Dymond), 
279. 

Chemistry for Schools(C. H. Gilland D.H. Jackson), 280. 

Chemistry in Daily Life (Lassar-Cohn and Pattison- 
Muir), 277. 

Chemistry, Organic (Chapman Jones), 37. 

Chemistry, Practical Inorganic (F. Beddow), 279; 
(Chapman Jones), 279. 

Chemistry, The Tutorial (G. H. Bailey), 37. 
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694. 

Chums, Volume, 759. 

Cicero: De Officiis III. (Woodhouse), 602. 

Cicero: In Catilinam I. (F. H. Flather), 40. 

Cicero: Orations against Catiline (Charles Haines 
Keene), 602. 
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Coleridge: Rime of the Ancient Mariner (Lincoln R. 
Gibbs), 379. 

Colloquial and‘ Literary French, The Study of (P. 
Shaw Jeffrey), 601. 
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119. 
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Common Sense in Education and Teaching (P. A. 
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Countess Tekla, The (Robert Barr), 315. 

Courteous Knight, The (Edwardson), 757. 
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Cowper : The Task, V. (W. T. Webb), 40. 
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Dante, Essays on (Dr. Karl Witte), 600. 
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315. 

Differential Calculus (E. W. Bass), 315. 

Differential Calculus, &c. (F. Glanville Taylor), 320. 

Disciplina Scolastica Educativa (Prof. G. M. Ferrari), 
123. 

Domestic Science (Ethel Lush), 433. 

Dormitory Flag, The (Harold Avery), 45. 

Drama in Sunshine, A (Vachell), 40. 

Dreadful Mistake, A (Mockler), 220. 

Dr. Jollyboy’s A BC, 44. 

Drummer’s Coat, The (Fortescue), 757. 

Dryden: Palamon and Arcite (W. H. Crawshaw), 513- 

Duke of Wellington, The, Wall Chart, 219. 

Dynamics, The Tutorial (W. Briggs and G. H. Bryan), 
319. 

Eagle’s Nest, The (S. E. Cartwright), 43. 

Early Chapters in Science (Mrs. W. Awdry), 319. 

Early English History in Twelve Stories, 321. 

Earth Sculpture (James Geikie), 316. 

Easy Latin Passages for Translation (Frank Ritchie), 
642. 

Eclectic School Readers, 125. 

Edible Birds, Wall Chart, 218. 

Education in the School and the Home, Some Phases 
of (S. T. Dutton), 641. 

Educational Systems, The, of Great Britain and Ireland 
(Gerald Balfour), 599. 

Electricity treated Experimentally (L. Cumming), 217. 

Elements of Prose (W. A. B. Price), 704. 

English Grammar and Composition (J. C. Nesfield) 
378. 

English Grammar (Dick), 125; (L. C. W. Thring) 
218; (M. W. Jennings), 218 ; (E. Oram Lyte), 218. 

English History, A First Sketch (Mathew), 513. 

English Industrial History, Landmarks in (G. T. 
Warner), 597- 

English Literature, 1660-1832 (W. H. Low and A. J. 
Wyatt), 318. 

Englishman, An (Mary L. Pendered), 694. 

English People in the Nineteenth Century (Rev. H. de 
B. Gibbins), 433. 

English Prose (J. Logie Robertson), 219. 

English Satires (C. H. Herford), 702. 
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219. 

Englishwoman’s Year Book, 1899 (Emily Janes), 380. 
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Eton College, History of (Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte), 
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Etude Méthodique et Graduće des Sons de la Langue 
Française (A. A. A. Rowland and A. Walton 
Fuller), 378. 

Euclid, A New Sequel to (W. J. Dilworth), 432. 

Euclid, Elements (1. Todhunter), 604. 

Euclid, The Junior (S. W. Finn), 432. 

Euripides: Alcestis (Dr. H. W. Hayley), 37. 

Euripides : Hecuba (T. T. Jeffrey), 602. 

Euripides: Medea (P. B. Halcombe), 64r. 

Evolution of Plants (Douglas H. Campbell), 431. 

Evolution of the English Home (S. O. Addy), 274. 

Fairy Tales from Hans Christian Andersen (Lucas and 
Robinson), 756. 

Far in the Forest (S. Weir Mitchell), 82. 

Fellow Who Won, The (Home), 758. 

Fifteen Decisive Battles (Creasy), 759. 

Fights for the Flag (W. H. Fitchett), 35. 

First Book on Writing English (Prof. C. H. Lewis),. 
379- 

Five Windows of the Soul, The (E. H. Aitken), 215. 

Flags of the United Kingdom, Chart, 218. 

Foreign Classics for English Readers, 123, 318, 433- 

Foreign Statesmen, 376. 

Forgotten Children's Books (A. W. Tuer), 723- 

For Peggy's Sake (Hohler), 44. 

Forum Latinum (E. V. Arnold), 703. 

Foundations of England (Sir James H. Ramsey), 213. 
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Russell), 279. 
Founders of Geology (Geikie), 274. 
Founders of the Empire (Gibbs), 757. 
Four Miss Whittingtons (Mockler), 758. 
Four-footed Americans (M. O. Wright), 44. 
François, The Adventures of (S. Weir-Mitchell), 515. 
Frank Hardinge (Gordon Stables), 220. 
French and English (E. Everett-Green), 220. 
French Course, A Three Year (C. F. Kroeh), 216. 
French Commercial Correspondence (Ladislas Soleil), 
216, 378. 
French Conversations (Mdlle. Dehors de St. Mandé), 
279. 
French Examination Papers (H. R. Ladell), 216. 
French Genders at a Glance (L. B. Meunier), 124. 
French Grammar (C. S. Le Harivel), 216; (Clara 
Fairgrieve), 216. 
French Historical Grammar (Victor Spiers), 767 ; 
(Ernest Weekley), 767. 
French Historical Unseens (N. E. Toke), 378. 
French, Object Lessons in (Alec Cran), 378. 
French Readers, 217. 
French Verbs Simplified (F. Julien), 124. 
French Vocabularies for Repetition (Prof. Spiers), 512. 
Gautier (Théophile): Captain Fracasse (trans. by E. M. 
Beams), 43. 
Geography, Class Book of, W. Hughes’ (Arthur Hill), 
218. 
Geography of Greater Britain (Blackie), 320. 
Geology (Charles Lapworth), 316. 
Geology for Beginners (W. W. Watts), 434. 
Geology, Four Books on, 316. 
Geometry, Modern, of the Point, Straight Line, and 
Circle (J. A. Third), 432. 
Geometry of Position (Theodor Reye—trans. by T. F. 
Holgate), 432. 
Geometry, The Essentials of (W. Wells), 604. 
German and English Correspondence (Meissner), 123. 
German Composition (Louis Lubovius), 123. 
German Exercises (H. W. Eve and F. de Baudiss), 
433- 
German Grammar (H. W. Eve), 433. 
German Higher Schools (Dr. J. E. Russell), 638. 
German Prose Composition (R. J. Morich), 217. 
German Reading Book (H. S. Beresford-Webb), 40. 
German Self-Taught (C. A. Thimm), 123. 
Gibbon, Memoirs of (O. F. Emerson), 700. 
Gift Books, 43, 220, 642, 69r, 756. 
Gill’s ** Cartographic” Series of Wall Maps, 279. 
Girt at Cobburst, The (Frank Stockton), 515. 
Girl's Own Annual, 1898, 44. 
Gloucester (H. J. L. J. Massé), 596. 
Gordon in Central Africa (G. Birkbeck Hill), 278. 
Gradatim, Exercises on (H. R. Heatley and Rev. A. 
Sloman), 642. 
Gradus, a Junior Latin-English (Sidney C. Woodhouse), 
40. 
Grammar, A National (J. N. Con), 219. 
Graphic Story Books (M. T. Yates), 320. 
Gray : Ode on the Spring (D. C. Tovey), 40. 
Great Books (Dean Farrar), 319. 
Greece, History of (W. S. Robinson), 219. 
Greek Iambic Verse (W. H. D. Rouse), 702. 
Greek Prose (H. W. Auden), 703. 
Greek Prose Composition (H. Pitman), 702; (M. A. 
North and Rev. A. E. Hillard), 219. 
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219. 
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Huddilston), 38. 
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Greyland Towers (Mrs. Molesworth), 43. 
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(Dr. St. George Mivart), 279. 
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(Rev. C S. Dawe), 126. 
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Growth of the Empire (Arthur W. Jose), 39. 
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Handbook for Literary and Debating Societies 
(Laurence M. Gibson), 432. 

Handbook of British, Continental, and Canadian Uni- 
versities, with special Mention of the Courses open 
to Women (Isabel Maddison), 513. 

Handbook of Translation from the Latin, Greek, 
French, and German Languages. Latin, Part Il., 
641. 

Handwriting for Teachers, A New (Mrs. Robert 
Bridges), 598. 

Handwriting, Theory and Practice of (John Jackson), 
276. 

Happy Holidays, 220. 

Havelok the Dane (Whistler), 757. 

Heath's English Classics, 513. 

Heath's Modern Language Series, 123. 

Heath’s Pedagogical Library, 512. 

Heir of Hascombe Hall, The (Everett-Green), 757. 

Herbart’s Letters and Lectures on Education (Felkin), 
271. 

Herd-Boy, The, and his Hermit (C. M. Yonge), 691. 

Hero and Heroine (Ascott R. Hope), 43. 

High Aims at School (Rev. R. A. Byrde), 641. 

Highways and Byways in North Wales (A. C. Bradley), 
43- 

History of Chemistry (E. Von Meyer, trans. by G. 
McGowan), 704. 

History of England, 1700-1789 (A. J. Evans and C. S. 
Fearenside), 704. 
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(trans. by Ralph Derechef), 36. 
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A. J. Butler), 122. 

History of Physics (Florian Cajori), 639. 

History of Richard the Third (James Gairdner), 123. 

History of Rome (Shuckburgh), 124; (Mason and 
Woodhouse), 124. 

History of Scotland, Vol. I., to the Accession of Mary 
Stewart (P. Hume Brown), 441. 

Homer : Iliad (trans. by Samuel Butler), 122. 

Homer : Iliad XXIV. (Haydon), 38. 

Homer's Iliad (Walter Leaf and M. A. Bayfield), 37. 

Homer's Odyssey IX. (A. Douglas Thomson), 703. 

Hope of Immortality, The (Rev. J. E. C. Welldon), 119. 

Horace, Odes I., II. (Stephen Gwynn), 219, 640. 

Hora Novissima (Charles Lawrence Ford), 703. 

Human Physiology, Manual of (Leonard Hill), 599. 

Ideal Readers, The (Pitman's), 320. 
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Imperial Heritage, The (E. E. Williams), 217. 

Imperial Rule in India (Theodore Morison), 699. 

In Danger's Hour, 279, 757. 

In Doors and Out, 756. 

Industrial and Commercial History of England (Thor- 

-old Rogers), 220. 

Infinitesimal Calculus (W. B. Smith), 315. 

Ingoldsby Legends (Rackham), 125. 

In Strange Conditions (F. E. Newberry), 220. 

In Times of Peril (Henty), 757. 

Integral Calculus (D. A. Murray), 315. 

International Geography, The (edited by Dr. H. R. 
Mill), 767. 

In the Grip of the Spaniard (Hayens), 45. 

Iron Pirate, The (Pemberton), 44. 

Island of the English, The, 45. 

Ivanhoe, Dent's illustrated edition, 692. 

Ivanhoe, shortened edition, 757. 

James Shaw, A Country Schoolmaster 
Wallace), 705. 

Job, The Book of (E. C. S. Gibson), 701. 

Jobn Halifax, Gentleman, Dent's illustrated edition, 
513. 
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Juvenal: Fourteen Satires (J. D. Duff), 39. 

Kant on Education (Ueber Pädagogik, trans. by 
Annette Churton), 430. 

Kidnapped by Cannibals (Gordon Stables), 758. 

King Lear (Cyril Ransome), 320. 

King’s Signet, The (Eliza F. Pollard), 692. 

Lady Isobel, The (Pollard), 220. 

La Fontaine (Rev. W. Lucas Collins), 433. 

Landor, Selections from (Clymer), 218. 

Latin Exercises, Part III. (Rev. A. J. Church), 641. 
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Latin Prose (K. P. Wilson), 703. 

Latin Unseens (William Lobban), 703. 

Lazy Lawrence (Edgeworth), 44. 

Leisure Hour, Vol. 1898, 43. 

Le Masque de Fer, Dumas (R. L. A. du Pontet), 217. 

Le Tresor de Monte Cristo (B. Proper), 602. 

Les Gaulois et les Francs (F. B. Kirkman and J. M. 
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Lettice Temple (Maud Vevers), 692. 
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Lincoln (A. F. Kendrick), 596. 
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Little Folk of Many Lands (L. J. Miln), 759. 
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Livy, Books I., II. (A. F. Hort), 219, 641. 

Logic (E. E. Constance Jones), 2723 
Creighton), 317. 
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(Sir A. J. Arbuthnot), 639. 
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OCCASIONAL N OTES. 


“THE Times thinks that howe prospects of legislation dealing 
with secondary education are not so bright as some 
educational reformers desire. Yet we should be sorry to 
admit that these prospectsare otherwise than satisfactory. The 
teaching profession has arrived at virtual unanimity on the 
main points of the desired Bill. There should be a strong 
Central Authority with the prestige of a Department of 
State, with a Minister of Cabinet rank. Each county or 
large borough should have its Local Authority. Schools 
should be registered and inspected. ‘Teachers should be 
trained and registered. This is the professional view. 
What remains to be done is to educate the country 
generally, and members of Parliament in particular, and to 
convince them that these demands are necessary in the 
interests of the nation as a whole. That much apathy and 
much ignorance still exist cannot be denied ; but both the 
London and the provincial press are doing much to direct 
public opinion to these matters. The discussions of 
teaching and of administrative bodies and the clear utter- 
ances of leading men are beginning to bear their natural 
fruit. 


T HE points that still appear most debatable are these : 

the relations of the Charity Commission to the Board 
of Education, and the constitution of the Local Authority. 
With regard to the first, a wa media is to be found in the 
proposal that the Commissioners should retain all control 
over educational endowments, but that all educational 
functions which they have performed, or which they have 
had power to perform, should be handed over to the new 
Department. The second point—that of the Local Authority 
—still includes some difficulties ; but we venture to think 
the way is much smoother than it was a month ago. 
There is a growing consensus of opinion that Boards formed 
on the model of the London Technical Education Board-— 
that is, based upon and originating from the County 


Councils, but containing representatives of other interests 
and endowed with powers of independent action—will be 
the universal solution of the problem. The Association of 
School Boards appears quite reconciled now to this proposal, 
and is only concerned in seeing that its members are fully 
represented on the new Authority. 


PeURTHER than this the divergence of views between 
the smaller boroughs and the County Councils has 
been reduced to an almost negligible quantity. We are 
inclined to think, therefore, that, if the Government will 
include the formation of a Local Authority in the forth- ' 
coming Bill, they will meet with general support. Indeed, 
it appears very dangerous and difficult to constitute a Central 
Authority without defining its relations to the Local Authorities 
at present recognized by South Kensington. The formation 
of these Authorities is proceeding rapidly. The London 
County Council is applying for recognition under Clause 


VII. 


But no serious proposal has been made that secondary 

schools should be entirely free. To some extent they 
are aided by endowments and grants of public money ; but 
the parent pays at least a share of the cost. But, if it were 
conceivable that the School Boards should control all edu- 
cation—an exaggerated claim made in some quarters—then 
there would be a very strong tendency towards the complete 
abolition of fees. This may be good, or may be bad, but 
it frightens the ratepayer, and so acts as a check on School 
Boards. The fact is that England is-being rapidly covered 
with Local Authorities, representing—with certain limitations 
—secondary education ; and, unless these are co-ordinated 
in the Central Authority, there will be no end to the 
difficulties in the future. We are sure the Government are 
alive to this view of the matter, and that, if clauses dealing 
with Local Authorities be added to the Bill, these Authorities 
will be based upon County Councils. 


HE last month has been rife with proposals and 
counter-proposals—we had almost written plots and 
counter-plots—for housing the London University that is to 
be. First came the announcement, in a Zimes leader, that 
the ‘Treasury were prepared to accommodate the University 
as tenants, at a peppercorn rent, in the Imperial Institute, 
and to give them £40,000 to pay for the expenses of 
“flitting.” When it was found that the parties interested 
were not inclined to jump at this offer, it was further 
announced that the present quarters of the University in 
Burlington Gardens would shortly be required for Govern- 
ment offices, and hinted that, if the Senate did not close 
with the offer, they might find themselves homeless. Whether 
this bolt from the blue was a drutum fulmen is not yet 
clear. Meanwhile there comes an offer from the Council of 
University College to hand over absolutely the site and 
buildings in Gower Street as the nucleus of a teaching Uni- 
versity without conditions other than those appropriate to 
their work. The Senate have twice met to consider the 
Imperial proposal, but have adjourned without passing any 
resolution. 


N O one will pretend that South Kensington is an ideal 

site for a People’s University, but it may be the best 
obtainable. However this may be, the privacy of the 
negotiations, and the indecent haste with which the plan has 
been pressed forward, cannot fail to create a suspicion that 
the main motive of the promoters has been, not to provide 
the new University with an imperial home,»but to save the 
face of the Imperial Institute,iiand (palliatée or prevent a 
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lamentable fiasco. Doubtless, as Prof. Silvanus Thompson 
urges, the examination work of the University could be 
carried on more efficiently in the Imperial Institute, equipped 
as it would be with proper laboratories. But, when he 
pleads that it would be the fittest home for endowed 
research and post-graduate studies—essential functions of a 
University for which there is at present no provision in 
London—we cannot follow him. In the very same Zīmes, 
Prof. Ramsay states that one-fourth of the chief scientific 
research in Britain during the last three years, as gauged by 
papers communicated to the Royal Society, was produced 
_in the laboratories of University College, and Sir George 
Young’s objection is even more to the point. ‘The founda- 
tion of yet another University College, such as South 
Kensington with its commercial professorships would prove, 
is not wanted, and the severance of the “ highest” from 
ordinary University teaching is wrong in principle. All we 
hope is that the Statutory Commission will leave to the new 
Senate the determination of their new home. 


Te Shrewsbury meeting of the Headmasters’ Conference 

applied itself, as was meet and right, to debating the 
Board of Education Bill, and, though the resolutions it 
passed are not perfectly logical and consistent, yet they show 
a solid majority in favour of State organization. The Con- 
ference have travelled far since the early days of Mr. Thring. 
It is true that Mr. Lyttelton’s motion heartily welcoming 
the Government Bill was carried by 27 votes to 5, but the 
resolution was rendered nugatory by the explanation of the 
mover, who declared it not inconsistent with the simul- 
taneous establishment of Local Authorities; so that even Mr. 
Bell, who afterwards pronounced the Bill “an unpractical 
compromise between Conservatism and effective Liberal 
reform,” was not debarred from voting in favour of it. On 
two fundamental points the Conference were practically 
unanimous—that the Consultative Committee should be 
statutory, and that on all Local Authorities teachers should 
be represented. ‘lhe serious business over, the Conference 
amused themselves with lighter matters, such as psalmody 
and boxiana, subjects which hardly lie within our province. 


I is a matter of common knowledge that Middlesex 

shares with Gloucestersnire the unenviable notoriety of 
devoting half its local taxation grant to the relief of the 
rates. ln fact, lately it has “gone one worse” and its last 
record stands: — education, £,9,237 ; rates, £13,618. 
The Chairman, Mr. Littler, Q.C., is wont to boast of this 
state of affairs, and proudly points to the fact that the 
“mistakes of other counties” have been avoided. One 
such “mistake ” has been that Middlesex up to a few 
months ago had no central administration. Lately, how- 
ever, an ‘‘ Organizing Inspector ” has been appointed in the 
person of Mr. B. S. Gott, M.A. This gentleman has 
rapidly justified his appointment by presenting a statistical 
report upon the proceedings of the fifteen district Com- 
mittees to which the Middlesex Council had previously 
intrusted the expenditure of most of their money without 
guidance or control. The tale Mr. Gott tells is highly 
instructive. These fifteen Committees managed to spend 
some £7,088 between them. Of this sum ‘secretaries’ 
salaries” is responsible for £646, printing for nearly £400 
more, while rent, heating, caretakers, and other non-educa- 
tional expenditure takes up about £1,750. If we deduct 
from these sums the amount (about 41,190) received from 
other sources, we find that no less than £1,600 out of the 
£1,080 has been spent by Middlesex on local administrative 
work. This is 2214 per cent., a proportion far in excess of 
that of any other county in England, the average for the rest 
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being about 5 per cent. The first duty of the Inspector 
should be to bring this leakage to an end, and force the 
local Committees (as is done in other counties) to find their 
accommodation and pay their secretaries out of rates or 
subscriptions. 


M R. OSCAR BROWNING took for the subject of his 

presidential address the “ Day Training College at 
Cambridge.” “As that College,” says the School Guardian, 
“ never seems to have drawn more than twenty-five students 
in any single year, its policy was of scarcely sufficient im- 
portance to justify the prominence given to it.” A singularly 
inept criticism, as if the interest of an experiment was 
proportionate to the scale on which it was tried. This 
particular experiment has raised, and, if Mr. Browning is 
right, has partly solved, a pressing question of grave import. 
At Cambridge, he teils us, elementary and secondary 
teachers are trained side by side, to the mutual advantage of 
both classes. We do not doubt the fact, and, under present 
conditions, this is the only training available for secondary 
masters. ‘The millennium is still distant when all primary 
teachers will have passed through a University, or at least 
a University college, and all secondary teachers will be com- 
pelled by law to have gone through a post-graduate course 
of training. Meanwhile, the more the primary teachers who 
go to Oxford and Cambridge, and the more the secondary 
teachers who attend day training colleges, the better it will 
be for both branches of the protession. 


ROM Mr. Browning’s address we cull a few pertinent 
facts. The minimum annual cost of a student at the 
Day Training College is £65; £25 of this is defrayed by 
the Government grant, and most students hold a Toynbee 
Hall Scholarship of £25. The day students mix freely in 
University life, row in college boats, and all succeed in 
taking at least a poll degree. The “leakage” of which the 
college has been accused—z.e, the (Jueen’s Scholars who 
take to secondary work —is under 10 percent. One student 
(zeste Mr. Browning) who accepted a public-school master- 
ship is so disgusted with the luxury and unreality that he 
has given notice to quit, and is about to go back to his first 
love. Since the Teachers’ Training Syndicate was estab- 
lished in 1878, 1,206 certificates have been awarded to 
women and 28 to men. Lastly, as that goes against our 
convictions, we are careful to note the testimony of 
Mr. Browning to the professional ability of pupil-teachers. 


E noticed last month an article by Dr. Mahaffy on 
Intermediate Education in Ireland. We have since 
received a pamphlet on the same subject by Dr. Molloy, 
reprinted from the rish Leclestastical Record. It is a good 
omen for the future that two distinguished Irishmen, 
approaching the problem from opposite poles, sh .uld 
approximate so closely in their conclusions. Both demand 
oral as well as written tests; both would supplement or 
ultimately supersede examination by inspection. Dr. Molloy 
starts by giving us the favourable side of the Board’s work 
(according to Dr. Mahaffy it has been an unmixed bane) : 
“ It is perfectly impartial in its administration ; it has given 
a great impulse to secondary education in Ireland ; it has 
stimulated the zeal and energy both of teachers and pupils.” 
But these light touches serve only to make the darkness 
visible. It is “an ignoble traffic,” ‘ demoralizing,” 
“ degrading,” “a rotten system which perpetuates a soul- 
destroying slavery” (the last phrase comes from Nature, 
but it is adopted by his Eminence). Dr. Mahaffy, appeal- 
ihg toan English public, contented-himself with; generalities, 
but Dr. Molloy puts-forward, a, definit Scheme of reform. 
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Briefly, he would reduce the grants paid on the results of 
the written examination, and add a percentage to the total 
amount earned by the pupils of any school, the rate of this 
addition being determined by the Inspector’s report. As a 
temporary expedient and a transitional compromise this 
proposal is worth consideration, but it does not touch the 
root of the evil. Itis still based on the vicious principle of 
payment by results. ‘‘To those that have shall be given ;” 
the richly endowed or favourably placed school will get 
more ; the struggling school in a poor neighbourhood will 
be left in the lurch. It is only fair to note that Dr. Molloy’s 
subsidiary proposals for promoting modern studies and 
science in particular, and for converting exhibitions into 
bursaries, seem to us excellent. 


| we important headmasterships have been filled in the 

last month. At Tonbridge Dr. Wood is succeeded 
by the Rev. C. C. Tancock. Mr. Tancock was for ten 
years Headmaster of Rossall School, which post he resigned 
in 1896, on account of ill health. The quiet of a country 
living has effected a perfect cure. ‘There were fifty-three 
candidates, and we are given to understand that Mr. Cook, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, was proxime accessit. 
At University College School, as we anticipated, Mr. Eve is 
succeeded by Mr. J. L. Paton. Mr. Paton, like his pre- 
decessor, is an “all-round man.” Between school and 
college he had a year’s experience of business; after 
graduating as Senior Classic, he pursued his studies for a 
year in Germany, when he was appointed by Dr. Percival 
to a mastership at Rugby. Like his father, Dr. Paton, 
of Nottingham, the founder of the Home-Reading Union, 
he is an active philanthropist. The post needs a strong 
man in every sense of the word, and we believe it has 
got one. 


N R. SADLER’S Department clearly has designs on the 

schoolmaster’s leisure. We were just looking forward 
to a fortnight’s hardly-earned holiday before the “ scholastic 
parliaments” of January begin, when we are confronted 
with two bulky volumes of “ Special Reports on Educational 
Subjects.” Of course, every one who means to attend any of 
the numerous meetings at the beginning of the new year 
will feel bound to be primed with the latest information 
from the Educational Intelligence Department. Fortunately 
for our peace of mind, many of the chapters can be left for 
later perusal; but, in view of possible legislation, readers 
will turn at once to those papers which deal with the outward 
Organization of education. Which these are is sufficiently 
indicated under “Reviews”; but Mr. Sadler’s article on 
“Higher Commercial Education,” and Sir Joshua Fitch’s 
on the “ French Leaving Certificate,” which our reviewer 
has omitted to mention, should not be overlooked. 


[* may seem strange, in these days of examination craze» 

to say that still another examination is needed. Yet 
the fact is so. There are many thousands of students in 
the technical institutes throughout the country whose 
work should be tested at the conclusion of each winter 
session. This is admirably done, so far as the Science and 
Art classes are concerned, by the inspectors from South 
Kensington. Another large section of work is examined by 
the City and Guilds Institute. Shorthand, ambulance, 
cookery, dressmaking—all have their respective examining 
bodies. But in modern languages what can the student 
do? The only body that offers to examine him in French 
is the Society of Arts. The few hundred candidates who 
present themselves annually for this examination seem 
sufficient proof that the Society of Arts has not risen to its 


opportunity. The examination is of a curiously specialized 
character. The examiner makes the fatal and undignified 
mistake of recommending his own books, which, by their 
very cost, deter many students from entrance. The exam- 
ination consists too largely of memory work—learning by 
heart so many pages of idioms from the examiner’s book. 
If the Society of Arts or any other competent body would 
establish a sound examination in modern languages, from a 
commercial standpoint, they would afford help to thousands 
of students. 


HE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY found a 
somewhat novel subject upon which to address the 
boys of the King’s School. He spoke of the value of 
holidays, and we may be sure the school listened ap- 
provingly. ‘There is nothing like the teaching power of 
holidays,” Dr. Temple is reported to have said, “during 
which there was a great sinking into their minds of all that 
they had learnt without knowing anything about it: so that, 
at the end of the holidays, their learning was better than at 
the beginning.” ‘This is a wise and by no means unneeded 
protest against the amassing of stores of undigested know- 
ledge. And Dr. Temple showed that he was not speaking 
without careful thought, for he added that at Rugby he had 
noticed that those boys who, during the holidays, read only 
when it pleased them to do so, easily outstripped those who 
had been studying all through the vacation. Read as much 
or as little as you like during holidays seems to us excellent 
advice, in place of the bugbear of set holiday tasks. Whether 
that reading is much or wise is, of course, the indirect result 
of school and home life. 


IR GEORGE YOUNG would be always sure of an 
attentive audience when he spoke on the subject of 
secondary education. No man knows more than he of its 
administrative side. In the reports of his speech at Ponty- 
pool, we notice no sign of the alleged unwillingness of the 
Charity Commissioners to transfer to the Education De- 
partment any of their functions. On the contrary, he 
stated his opinion that, ultimately, the educational functions 
of the Commissioners must be transferred to a separate 
Department in the Education Office of the future. Inci- 
dentally he referred to the Englishman’s love of talking—at 
least, as exemplified in educational matters: “You in Wales,” 
he said, “ have organized your education, while others are 
still talking.” There will be a great deal more talking to be 
done yet; but we may fairly hope that the action of the 
Government during the next Session may limit the talking 
to certain definite ends. 


HE BISHOP OF LONDON, addressing the prize- 
winners of the City of London College, took for his 

text “ Commercial Education.” The one thing in which he 
pronounced modern education lacking was nimbleness of 
mind, alertness, alacrity. The English clerk, he com- 
plained, like Cowper’s schoolmaster, dismissed his cares 
with the last stroke of the clock, and thought of nothing 
out of office hours but bicycling and football. The German 
clerk brooded in the night watches over the problems sug- 
gested by the day’s business. Undoubtedly this is a true 
bill; but Dr. Creighton’s diagnosis of the malady, and the 
treatment he suggests, are somewhat fanciful and extra- 
vagant. He tells us that, as a boy, he went through what 
was regarded in those days as a decent course of education ; 
but it was about things in general, whereas nowadays they 
were all experts in some particular thing. “ Things in 
general” is a strange description of the grammar school 
curriculum of forty years ago—Latin and Greek with a 
tincture of mathematics ; and, on the other hand, the blot 
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on middle-class education to-day is not that boys specialize, 
but that they are bewildered with a multiplicity of subjects. 
Again, when Dr. Creighton urges on the students that 
even in their amusements their minds should be occupied 
on something, and suggests that even in a football match 
some happy inspiration may flash upon them, we feel 
certain that football cannot be added to the list of the 
Bishop’s many accomplishments. After all, it is ignorance 
that is at the root of the English clerk’s apathy, and that 
ignorance is mainly due to want of opportunity. We 
therefore welcome the announcement that the College 
intends to establish shortly a higher commercial school. 


HE officials of the N.U.T. have addressed a formal 
protest in the Z7mes against the indecent haste with 
with which the makeshift authorities, under Clause VII., are 
being multiplied by the Department. They complain that 
the organizations thus created, instead of representing all 
parties concerned, as was the professed intention of Sir John 
Gorst, constantly ignore, either partially or completely, the 
School Boards. Such flagrant injustice must be ascribed 
cither to “a narrowing and depressive policy,” or to “the 
ineptitude of a Government Department”; and Sir John ts 
left between the horns of the dilemma. Sir John, in his 
Liverpool speech, has answered by anticipation. For 
Clause VII. he assumed (with the Duke) the entire responsi- 
bility, and, if School Boards are excluded, they have only 
themselves to thank. “I think it is extremely to be regretted 
that in so many places the School Boards set themselves in 
direct opposition to the operation of this section, and have 
deliberately refused to entertain any proposal for voluntary 
combination with other authorities.” We hope, however, 
that the N.U.T. letter may lead Sir John to reconsider lis 
position. ‘To trust to natural selection, while Parliament sits 
passive, prepared in good time to pass an Act enregistering 
the survival of the fittest, has not so far turned out a 
successful policy. 


XR. BODDINGTON takes up and answers, point by 
point, Sir Philip Magnus’s attack on the federal 
system of Universities. (1) The three federate colleges 
have, since their inclusion in the Victoria University, 
increased in the number of students, improved their 
educational appliances, and extended their influence. 
(2) The degrees of the Victoria University have “a more 
precise and definite significance than those of the University 
of London. They show that the holder has pursued a 
prescribed curriculum under the guidance and supervision 
of recognized teachers. (3) The inspectors commissioned 
by the Treasury, in 1896, to report on University colleges, 
expressed their opinion that the true solution of the demand 
for extended University teaching lies in the close union of 
colleges with existing Universities, or the federation of a 
reasonable number of colleges, conveniently situated, into a 
University of their own.” 


S the recent attempt of a parent to interfere with the 
discipline of a school, by endeavouring to obtain legal 
redress in view of his son’s punishment by the headmaster, 
attracted wide notice and was commented on in these 
columns, we feel bound to chronicle the last act—a very 
happy one—of the drama, The aggrieved parent was un- 
successful in his efforts; but his action roused the other 
parents to take action to show their confidence in the 
headmaster. This “prize to the headmaster,” as Arch- 
deacon Sinclair phrased it, was presented last week to the 
Rev. C. G. Gull, at a large gathering of parents and boys at 
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the Grocers’ Company's School, Hackney, and was made 
the occasion of a laudatory demonstration. 


"THE Association of Assistant-Masters, finding the space 

allotted to its reports in its official organ insufficient, 
has very wisely decided upon the monthly issue of a 
“circular to members.” Two numbers of this publication 
have appeared. It lays no claim, of course, to be a paper, 
and yet its editing 1s worthy of praise, and its contents will 
prove of interest to the fourteen hundred members to whom 
itis sent. For the first time, every member of the Association 
is able to know what is being done, and to follow the 
activity of the Association in its various directions. When 
an association has a large membership, some means of com- 
munication between the executive and the individual member 
becomes essential, and we congratulate the Assistant-Masters’ 
Association on its spirited action. 


JROFESSOR MAHAFFY is the exfant terrible of 
education. Five and twenty years ago, Matthew Arnold 
preached in the wilderness from Wordsworth’s text, “ Me 
this unchartered freedom tires ”; and now every educationist 
takes up the word, “some querulously high, some softly, 
sadly low,” and preach the gospel of organization. But our 
terrible Professor, capping Archbishop Magee, proclaims to 
the Royal Society that he would rather see England free 
than England educated. 


EDUCATION (SECONDARY AND TECHNICAL) 
IN 1898. 


THE RETROSPECT OF AN “OLD Focey.” 


IN these days of industrious associations and of divers con- 
ferences there are advantages in being, if I may say so, in the 
profession “of solidd witt and discreat government ” but not of it. 
To hear the clamour of contending toncues—from afar ; to read 
without perturbation the proposals of politicians, the expecta- 
tions of experts, and the immoderate desires of ardent youth ! 
Thank heaven for the bulwark of British middle-class 
common sense: the buttress of our constitution! Thank 
heaven, too, for the House of Lords, the bishops, and the 
permanent officials ! They, at any rate, may be trusted to “ mark 
time,” while pertinacious expert and imprudent youth “ plot and 
pull strings to set the wide world right.” The year 1898 in the 
matter of secondary and technical education, as I view it, has 
been chiefly notable for certain unofficial, but not uninftluential, 
efforts in doubtful directions, and a few steps forward on the 
open road of progress. 


You concluded your review of secondary education during 
1897 by quoting the Headmaster of Winchester’s words: “ The 
essential starting point in any sound movement towards the 
reform uf secondary education is a Central Authority.” If the 
necessity for reform be admitted, as presumably it is, this seems 
to me the obvious preliminary to any other step. But the 
Headmasters’ Conference is the House of Lords of the teaching 
profession, and it is the deliberations in “ another place” which 
call for consideration. ‘The seventh annual meeting of the 
Headmasters’ Association is memorable on account of what is 
called the “ Concordat.” I have read of such treaties between 
great powers, spiritual and temporal, usually resulting in violence 
to the religious belief or the national sentiment ofa people! In 
this case representatives of certain popular institutions known as 
higher-grade schools and members of the Associated Head- 
masters conferred with the object of defining spheres of in- 
fluence, much as plumbers and engineers endeavour to assign 
a limit to the size of pipes to be dealt with by the one craftsman 
or the other. And this plausible paper concordat of delimitation 
was received by the assembled Headmasters in what, I am told, 
is the characteristic spirit of professional and industrial com- 
binations. 

Witness arguments advanced both against andsin support 
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thereof. “It implied,” said one critic, “ the recognition of other 
claims—and the surrender of their own.” A member of the late 
Royal Commission on Secondary Education declared “they all 
wanted legislation for their own protection.” No less dis- 
tinguished an authority than the Headmaster of King Edward’s 
Grammar School, after admitting that during the last twenty- 
five years the middle class had increasingly made use of ele- 
mentary schools, said: “ Unless the principle of delimitation was 
accepted, the higher primary elephant would put his foot down 
on the secondary schools. The primary schools would increase, 
and, if they did not accept the concordat, the secondary schools 
would decrease and disappear.” 


As I before remarked, I hear these things from a distance and 
ponder them without emotion. But this kind of talk, I con- 
fess, distresses me. I ask myself: “ Is it supposed that these 
gentlemen, identified with particular schools, prejudiced in 
favour of certain measures, constitute the right tribunal to 
settle an educational question affecting the life interests of 
six million children? Is the continued existence of this or 
that class of school to influence a grave question of national 
policy? The only claim worthy of recognition is that of the 
effective education of the people: the only legislation to be 
desired that which will promote it.” 


“ THE differentiation of these schools,” suggests the concordat, 
“is, and should be, recognized in the aims of the schools, and 
the character of the education, which in primary schools must, 
by force of circumstances, give a high place to immediate 
utility, while in secondary schools immediate utility should be 
subordinated to the better securing of the well trained and open 
mind, traditionally recognized as the outcome of a liberal 
education whether on classical or non-classical lines.” What 
does this carefully balanced proposition really mean? It means, 
if meaning it has, that the endowments for the liberal education 
of the people shall be still further preserved for the benefit of 
the well-to-do ; that the select few shall be supplied with the 
“venuine article,” while the “ many” receive a spurious imitation. 
More than this. It appears to be an attempt to degrade the 
ideal of national education. To zastrucf the millions; to 
educate the thousands. To deny to the former “ the well trained 
and open mind,” essential to moral and intellectual progress, in 
the interests of “immediate utility.” A gracious educational 
doctrine forsooth, to be enunciated by its professors! “The 
aim and office of instruction, say many people, is to make a man 
a good citizen, or a good Christian, or a gentleman ; or it is to 
fit him to get on in the world, or it is to enable him to do his 
duty in that state of life to which he is called. It is none of 
these, and the modern spirit more and more discerns it to be 
none of these. These are, at least, secondary and indirect aims 
of instruction ; its prime direct aim is to enable a man fo know 
himself and the world. Such knowledge is the only sure basis 
of action, and this basis it is the true aim and office of instruc- 
tion to supply.” 


PRIMARY, higher primary, secondary, technical, and Uni- 
versity education, we are told,.each has its “specific aim,” 
and therefore, cries the expert, let us proceed to “delimit.” 
On the contrary, as I venture to view it, the educational 
machinery of a democratic country ts, and must be, organic. 
It has one function, that of enabling the individual to make the 
best possible use of the faculties with which he is endowed. 
“Man is not a farmer, or a professor, or an engineer, but he is 
all. Man is priest, and scholar, and statesman, and producer, 
and soldier.” The service to be rendered to the State by 
particular parts of the machinery necessarily differs. But it is 
difference of grade and not of kind. And the grade to which 
the individual may aspire is to be determined, not by expediency, 
or by imaginary delimitations, or the aims of immediate utility, 
but by his mental capacity and disposition to make sacrifices. 
On this question the National Union of Teachers, at their 
annual Conference, resolved :—“ That any attempt to restrict 
public education by drawing hard and fast lines between 
primary and secondary instruction should be strenuously 
resisted as injurious to national progress.” 


I NOTE that the Association of Assistant-Masters, which 


promises to become a formidable organization, was chiefly 
concerned at its annual meeting with the training and registra- 
tion of teachers. The Duke of Devonshire’s Bill appears to 
promise a more or less speedy fulfilment of this demand. I do 
not share the general desire for stereotyped moulds and uniform 
labels. But, it is said, “ registration ” will eliminate the unfit. 
Does it do so in other professions--the law, medicine, the 
Church? Registration may prove the deceptive scabbard for 
many an indifferent blade. “It is the goodnesse of the sword 
you seeke after, and not the worth of the scabbard : for which 
peradventure you would not give a farthing if it want his 
lyning.” In a retrospect of the year, some attention should be 
given to the deliberations of several more or less important 
associations and societies, but references to proposed legislation 
affecting secondary and technical education will exhaust the 
space at my disposal. 


AN acquaintance of mine, who recently attended a meeting 
at which the Duke of Devonshire was supposed to take a 
leading part, replied, in answer to my question: “ Speeches 
were delivered by Mr. Devonshire and his Grace the Duke of 
Robinson” ; from which I gathered that Mr. Robinson had suc- 
cessfully asserted himself, and triumphed over the representative 
of the House of Lords. In reviewing projected educational legis- 
lation during 1898, the Lord President of the Council seems to 
have once again taken a back seat in favour of an incorporated 
Mr. Robinson—the Headmasters’ Association. The small boy, 
when asked: “What is a member of Parliament?” said: “A 
gentleman who /r7es to make laws.” In days past school- 
masters concerned themselves with training future “ Commoners 
for Lords and councillors for kings.” Now they “ /-y to make 
laws.” The Lockwood Bill professed to be drawn according to 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education. A discerning correspondent told me, however, it 
reflected the views of one who incorporated the headmasters‘and 
those of a distinguished public official. The defects of this Bill 
were not superficial, but fundamental. “The real preliminary 
to an effective system of popular education is,” said Matthew 
Arnold, “ to provide the country with an effective municipal 
organization ; and here, then, is, at the outset, an illustration of 
what I said, that modern societies need a civil organization 
which is modern.” The absence of this civil organization is 
responsible for the creation of local bodies for special purposes. 
and among the number School Boards. Had the machinery of 
local government conferred by the Acts of 1888 and 1894 been 
in existence in 1870, a Committee of the District Council would 
probably have been responsible for elementary education. It 
may yet be so, and it is of great importance to the community 
that it should be so. The Lockwood Bill ignored the civil 
organization of the country, and proposed to repeat, without 
reason, the error of 1870. 


THE Advisory Council, as conceived in the Lockwood Bill, 
was a serious new departure in our system of government. It 
constituted an appropriate precedent for the various industrial 
trade unions to demand representation on an Advisory 
Council to “kindle and restrain” the Board of Trade. The 
Advisory Council was to “delimit” primary, secondary, and 
technical instruction, classify schools, determine the qualifica- 


.tions of inspectors, rezulate the inspection and examination of 


schools; in fact, as it was genially said, “run the whole 
show,” with the help of machinery, labelled “Education 
Department” and “ Local Authority.” In harmony with this 
exaltation of the Advisory Council, largely composed of 
representatives answerable only to different professional 
interests, was the concentration of power in the Central De- 
partment. Even as School Boards, the Local Authority for 
Secondary Education of the Lockwood Bill was an unreasoning, 
unthinking limb, the movements of which were to be con- 
trolled and directed from a superior centre. 


IT will be observed that, just as two or three years ago 
“co-ordination” was the one thiny needful, we are now to find 
salvation in “delimitation.” Having, on paper, “ delimited” 
primary and higher teaching, a similar process is applied to 
secondary education and technical instruction. We suffer 
much, no doubt, under the name of technical education, much 
that is neither “technical” nor |{yet|Seducation.” A Itis reason- 
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able also to suggest that one is essentially ‘ general,” the other 
mainly “special.” As, however, the Royal Commission con- 
cluded, “no definition of technical instruction is possible that 
does not bring it under the head of secondary education, nor 
can secondary education be so defined as absolutely to exclude 
from it the idea of technical instruction.” The latter has been 
defined by the Headmasters’ Association as being concerned 
with the production and distribution of wealth—the first 
involving the study of the physical sciences, and the latter 
training in commercial subjects, much of which work, it was 
claimed, is done by secondary schools. 


OF the Government’s Board of Education Bill there is httle 
to be said. The least progressive among “old fogies” could 
not find fault with it. It is surely wisdom for Central 
Departments to settle their differences, and disentangle their 
responsibilities, before creating additional local problems. I 
find a difficulty in understanding the anxiety displayed by 
secondary schoolmasters for comprehensive measures. We are 
ayain told, as I see from to day’s paper, that order is to be 
evolved out of chaos, while we want “elasticity, flexibility, and 
adaptability” made by the different conditions which are 
represented in different teachers and different pupils. The 
argument seems to be this: Secondary education in this 
country 1s, before all things, distinguished by variety, clas- 
ticity, and flexibility, and its condition is also declared to be 
“chaotic.” We are asked to reduce it to order without dis- 
turbing the elements of chaos. The number of pupils under 
systematic secondary education may be unsatisfactorily low ; 
but I have yet to learn that secondary schools generally have 
no vacant places. On the contrary, in those parts of the 
country with which I am practically acquainted. the immediate 
need of the grammar schools is, without exception, “ more 
scholars.” I have yet to learn, moreover, of the secondary 


schoolmaster with the organization of his own school. 
The existence of an educational institution not in need 
of money has yet to be discovered; but, as regards a 


majority of endowed grammar schools, there is no “intolerable 
strain.” I sometimes think, if the energy represented by these 
industrious associations and divers conferences was devoted to 
the quiet work of particular reform, rather than to the noisy 
endeavour of general persuasion, the profession and the 
commonwealth would gain. “Social organizations are like 
certain plants which yield either poison or medicine, according 
to the mode in which they are administered. Good men can 
work good, even out of an evil organization.” W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


. HIGH-SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS AS 
MISTRESSES IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR, —(1) What openings? (2) What salaries? (3) What 
steps to take ?— are three questions that are often being asked on 
this subject. For sometime managers of voluntary schools have 
found a difficulty in obtaining a proper supply of good mistresses 
to fill up the vacancies in their schools, but hitherto the 
School Board for London have received plenty of applications 
for all their posts. 

In the account inthe 77wes of the proceedings of the London 
School Board of December 15, the Chairman of the School 
Management Committee (Mr. G. Wallas) is stated to have 
said: “ The bottom of the London supply has been reached.” 
On the next day, at the head of the weekly advertisement of 
vacancies in London Board schools, it is specially announced 
that “country teachers are invited to apply.” In the monthly 
paper that gives an account of the doings of the London School 
Board, the following paragraph is to be found in this month’s 
issue :— 

HiGHER-GRADE SCHOOLS.—The Sub-Committee filled up fourteen 
vacancies for assistantship on the 4th, 14th, and 21st ult. There is a 
great dearth of applicants, especially for grrés’ departments ; in many 
cases not a single application being received. 


In these higher-grade schools the Board are trying to appoint 
teachers of rather superior qualifications than they usually re- 
quire of mistresses. The consequence seems to be that there 
are not many applications for these posts, though the teachers 
generally receive additional salary. Both here and in all 
public elementary schools there is an excellent opening for 
those who have passed through Oxford or Cambridge, or have 
been educated at similar colleges and high schools. The 
salaries in public elementary schools vary a great deal ; but, as 
a little guide, and because over six thousand mistresses are 
employed by the London School Board, the following is the 
scale of salary paid to trained certificated mistresses by that 
Board :—(1) assistants in Board schools, £85 a year, rising by 
yearly increases of £3 to £125; (2) assistants at pupil- 
teachers’ schools, £125, rising by yearly increases to £155 ; 
(3) headmistresses, from £120 to £ 300, according to the size 
of the school. 

There are several roads by which a girl can obtain her 
Government certificate, but certificated teachers may be grouped 
under three heads :—(«) untrained, (4) trained, (c) University. 

The supply of (4)—those who have passed through a Govern- 
ment training college—is not nearly sufficient to fill the vacan- 
cies, so that managers must go to the (a) or (c) source for their 
requirements. 

At present very few of what may be called University-trained 
teachers—Article 60 (4)-—-have taken up this work, but an 
attempt is being made to persuade them to do so. 

Probably the chief reasons are that so few know («) what 
openings and salaries there are for those who would care for 
the work; (4) that by Act of Parliament of 1898 there is a 
Government pension for a breakdown in health or old age for 
all such teachers ; (c) what steps to take to qualify themselves 
for the profession. 

Shortly, the best way for daughters of professional men seems 
to me to be the following :—(1) Education at a high school 
until seventeen or eighteen. (2) Apprenticeship for one year at 
a good public elementary school ; or, if the Oxford or Cam- 
bridge University Examination for senior students, the Cam- 
bridge Higher Local, the Higher Certificate of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination Board, or some other examina- 
tion mentioned in Art. 51, has been passed, then one year as 
an assistant in a good elementary school. (3) Training for one 
or two years at a college supported by Government, or three 
years at Oxford or Cambridge, ata college such as Girton. For 
those who go through a course of this kind there is no difficulty 
in obtaining good appointments. Pupil-teachers receive a small 
salary of £10 to £20 a year. ‘Those who enter training colleges 
as Queen’s Scholars, having passed the Queen’s Scholarship 
examination at the end of their apprenticeship, have only to pay 
from £10 to £20 as an entrance fee. The rest of the expenses 
of their college career are met by the college and the (Jueen’s 
Scholarship. 

It would be well for all who are thinking of taking up teaching 
in elementary schools to obtain a copy of the “New Code” 
issued by the Education Department, price 6d. From that it 
will be seen that there are three articles, under which those who 
have been educated in high schools can become qualified to 
teach in Government schools—(1) Article 51 (those who have 
passed such examinations as the Oxford or Cambridge Higher 
Local), (2) Article 60 (4) (graduates), (3) Article 68 (women 
over eighteen years of age, and approved by the Government 
Inspector). Perhaps it would be better for teachers without ex- 
perience in elementary teaching to commence in a good volun- 
tary school rather than in a Board school. There is often 
more freedom and sympathy in good voluntary schools. The 
three kinds of schools open to University teachers are :— 
(1) ordinary day schools, (2) higher-grade or science schools, 
(3) pupil-teachers’ schools. J. BAYFIELD CLARK. 

St. Saviours Vicarage, Camberwell, S.E. 

December, 1898. 


THE CAMBRIDGE CONFERENCE OF THE N.U.T. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIk,—It is becoming more and more evident that the interests 
of secondary and primary teachers are in many respects 
identical, and that, if one section of our profession is not pro- 
gressing, it will not only suffer itself; but also cause other 
secuuons to suffer. It appears, therefore, to be to the (interest of 
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all teachers that any section which is attempting to introduce 
reforms should make it known to the whole body of teachers, 
and obtain their interest and help. We ask you, therefore, to 
allow us to use your columns to give secondary teachers some 
information which we think should interest them. 

The annual Conference of the N.U.T. will be held next Easter 
at Cambridge, and it seems probable that that Conference will 
be of exceptional importance. The local committee are anxious 
that one of the characteristics of the Conference should be the 
prominence given to women members, and to those aspects of 
educational work which particularly reiate to women. We 
would venture to remind your readers that women play by no 
means an unimportant part in education. Women teachers are 
already in the majority, and that majority seems to be steadily 
increasing year by year. This is the case not only in our own 
country, but elsewhere, notably in the United States. We 
women teachers have now an excellent opportunity of showing 
that we are capable of taking a wide and non-personal idea of 
our work, of proving that we are capable of a strong professional 
spirit, and of working well with men belonging to the same 
profession—the only one at present in which women are at all 
on equal terms with men. We are hoping that all women 
teachers in the British Isles will watch with interest the efforts 
to be made at Easter to emphasize the contribution of women 
to the work of education. 

We would venture to appeal also through your columns to 
women teachers in primary schools, and in other Government- 
inspected educational establishments. As individuals we are, 
comparatively speaking, unimportant, but, as part of a united 
organization, we may be of great use. We would venture to 
urge on the women teachers connected with elementary edu- 
cation to join the N.U.T. The Ladies’ Committee of the 
Cambridge Conference have undertaken to try and increase the 
number of women members of the Union. Our first efforts 
were made in our own neighbourhood, and we have succeeded, in 
spite of many local difficulties, in getting almost every certificated 
woman teacher in the district to enter the Union. We now 
venture to appeal to enthusiastic women members inside the 
N.U.T., and enthusiastic women teachers outside, to help in 
every possible way within the next few months to enrol a large 
number of new women members. 

All those who have had elementary education greatly at 
heart have during the last few years realized the importance of 
the connexion between University and elementary education. 

It is hoped that the Conference at Easter, 1899, will do some- 
thing to put elementary teachers more in touch with the 
University, and help the University to understand more clearly, 
not only what are the problems of elementary education, but 
also the conditions under which they must be solved. — Believe 
us, yours truly, 

E. P. HUGHES, Chairman of the Ladies Committee. 
E. E. ROBSON, Vice-Chairman. 

L. BRITTON, Hon. Treasurer. 

M. BLAIR, Hon. Sec. 


[We gladly print Miss Hughes’s appeal, and share her hopes 
that the Cambridge Conference of the N.U.T. will be distin- 
guished by that note of catholicity which she desiderates.— ED. ] 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—In your notice of the fact that Birmingham is on the 
eve of obtaining its University, I find the statement that “the 
Birmingham University will naturally, at starting, be mainly a 
medical school, though professors will be provided for almost 
all other University subjects.” I do not know what your 
authority is for making such a statement, which is certainly not 
deducible from any of Mr. Chamberlain’s three speeches on the 
subject (of January, July, and November of this year), and which 
will certainly come as a surprise to those acquainted with the 
facts on the spot. The published report of the Management 
Committee also gives no support to the idea that the new 
University will be “ mainly a medical school.” On the contrary, 
it proposes the establishment of a complete Faculty of Arts 
(containing eight professors) and a complete Faculty of Science 
(containing the same number of professors), side by side with 
the continuance of the existing medical school, which is to be 
supplemented by the appointment of one additional professor 
(of pathology and bacteriology). When Mr. Chamberlain spoke 


of the new University being “redolent of the soil,” he was 
referring not to the Medical School (which is in no way specially 
characteristic of Birmingham), but to the proposed development 
of a School of Applied Science in connexion with the Faculty of 
Science, and perhaps still more pointedly to the establishment 
of a School of Commerce in connexion mainly with the Faculty 
of Arts. “The establishment of such a school,” he said, “ will 
give to our University that special character which I think it 
ought to have if it is to maintain a distinctive and important 
position.” But he also made it clear throughout his speech 
that the establishment of these professional or technical schools 
within the University was in no way to impair its character as 
a school of universal learning. His words were: “I think our 
ideal may be stated in a few words as the creation in Birmingham 
of a great school of universal learning ; an institution which 
shall provide for the intellectual cultivation of the mind in the 
broadest possible sense, and shall maintain for ever in the city 
the highest standard of intellectual attainments. We desire 
that in this school all acquired knowledge shall be taught and 
explained ; and we desire further that knowledge shall be 
advanced by original research, and by the willing co-operation 
of those who are engaged as professors and teachers.”—(Lzr- 
mingham Daily Gazette, November 19, 1898.) 

Probably your impression of the scheme was derived from 
some inadequate report of the proceedings. But I hope you 
will find room for this letter in order to correct what may give 
rise to an entirely false conception of the ideals which Mr. 
Chamberlain and the other promoters of the scheme have at 
heart.—I am, yours faithfully, E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 

Mason University College, December 2, 1898. 


SHORTHAND EXPERIMENTS IN SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır, —Your readers will, I am sure, have been much interested in 
the account you give of an experiment at Owen’s School, Islington. 
Perhaps you will permit me to say, however, that the practical testing 
of the relative merits of shorthand systems by parallel teaching has 
already been effected in a great number of schools, and where the 
systems have been such as the Headmaster of Owen’s names the results 
have always been similar—the results with the older detached-vowel 
geometric styles, such as Pitman’s Taylor’s shorthand, dating from 
1837, bear no comparison with the results with the newer joined-vowel 
cursive systems. 

I will not trouble you with many examples, but what I give will be 
from personal experience. For the last eleven years Pitman’s shorthand 
and a modern joined-vowel cursive system have been taught side by 
side at Dover College under exactly the same conditions. At every 
examination, school or public, the vast superiority of the modern 
method as a school subject has been demonstrated in a most convincing 
manner. At the last public examination for the medal annually offered 
by Mr. George Wyndham, M.P., the best modern-method writer was 
760 marks ahead of the best Pitman writer, and, at the last examination 
(in July) in connexion with the Lord Salisbury Challenge Shield, the 
best results for the systems were: Pitman, fourteenth term, 760; 
modern-method, fifth term, 950.—I am, yours truly, 

Excelsior, Dover. Percy E. KINGSFORD. 
November 3, 1898. 


THE ELECTION TO THE HEADMASTERSHIP OF 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,— May I ask you to be good enough to correct in your next issue 
a statement which appears in ‘‘ Jottings,” on page 709, of your 
December number? It is not the case that, after the withdrawal of 
Mr. Barnard from his candidature for the Headmastership of University 
College School, the choice lay between another candidate named and 
myself. I had withdrawn my name before the first appointment was 
made.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, H. E WITHERS. 


PHONETICS.—What are the most suitable books for beginning the 
study of phonetics? Many of our readers will be glad to see the 
answer to this question given by the Sub-committee on Phonetics of 
the Modern Language Association. ‘‘ Les Sons du Français,” Paul 
Passy (Firmin, Didot, Paris, fr. 1.20); ‘“‘ Abrégé de Prononciation 
Française,” Passy (Reisland, Leipzic M. 1.40); ‘* Le Français parlé,” 
Passy (same publishers, M. 1.50); ‘Die Aussprache der Schriftdent- 
schen,” Vietor (same publishers, M. 1.80) ; ‘* Kleine Phonetik,” Vietor. 
English edition for English, French, and German’ (Dent, 2s. 6d.). 
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JOTTINGS. 


THE report of the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, 1897-98, shows a steady maintenance of the number of 
students and an increase in the number of sessional certificates 
awarded. Seventy courses of lectures were given; the number of 
entries averages a hundred. For Prof. Lewes’s course on ‘‘ The 
Chemistry of Air, Fire, and Water” there were 650 entries; for a 
course on ‘*The Making and Sharing of Wealth” there were only 
seven. Judged by the number of certificates awarded, Mr. Mackinder’s 
course on the ‘‘ Geography of Britain” was the most successful. About 
half the class (120) gained certificates. 


SOME persons affect to misunderstand Sir John Gorst’s contempt for 
the choice of the average elector when voting on a so-called ‘‘ educa- 
tional” issue. They should have been present at a recent inquiry 
held by a County Council in a place of some 12,000 inhabitants. The 
subject of the meeting was the Housing of the Working Classes, and 
much interest was excited. A local paper has the following para- 
graph :—‘‘ During the inquiry a well known public character continually 
interposed something about ‘ artesian ’ dwellings. It is to be presumed 
he meant artisans’ dwellings. That gentleman has been entrusted by 
the intelligent electors with the supervision of the education of their 
children!” The same School Board recently discussed the subject of 
the introduction of ‘‘ boxing ” as a specific subject into its schools, and, 
sooner than have anything to do with ‘‘ continuation” schools, hands 
the care of them over to a voluntary committee. Yet the Daily 
Chronicle of December 17 tells us that ‘‘ School Boards are chosen for 
their knowledge of and interest in education.” 


THE December number of the Preparatory Schools Review is full of 
interest. ‘* The Health of our Boys” is dealt with in three articles, 
and the attack of the Spectator on preparatory schools vigorously 
rebutted, perhaps with unnecessary heat in dealing with Mr. Milling- 
ton’s letter. The plea for a reformed pronunciation of Latin is 
restated and reinforced. We learn incidentally that at Marlborough, 
Clifton, Haileybury, Uppingham, Bradfield, Christ’s Ilospital, and 
University College School the new pronunciation is now in use, 
while Harrow, Cheltenham, Manchester, Malvern, and Merchant 
Taylors’ School are doggedly conservative. 


AT the Training College Conference Principal Faunthorpe raised a 
laugh against himself, in which he heartily joined, by remarking: ‘‘ But 
I will not detain the meeting, for there is, I believe, in the room 
another admirable teacher of geography besides myself.” 


THE schoolmaster is abroad. Dr. James, of Rugby, Mr. Oscar 
Browning, Messrs. Upcott, Richardson, and Mullins, of Marlborough, 
are all off to Constantinople for the Christmas holidays. 


THE leaving supper at University College School, when Mr. Eve 
was presented by his old pupils with a solid silver bowl, was a scene of 
wild enthusiasm rarely witnessed in London, which prefers to take its 
pleasures sadly. The shouts of the xépuos which escorted him from 
Gower Street to his home in Gordon Square (so we are credibly 
informed) startled the little Foundlings from their beauty sleep. 


SPECULATIVE EXAMINER: ‘* What would King Alfred, were he 
still alive, think of Home Rule ?”—Pawky Candidate: ‘‘ He would 
be so old as to have lost all interest in politics.” 


AN IRISH BULL: ‘‘ And why was there no room for him in the 
inn?” —Teacher (after scouting various conjectures): ‘‘Sure and it 
was Christmas time and all the country folk had crowded up to do their 
little shopping.” 


A SCHEME is projected for establishing a school of malting and 
brewing in connexion with the Mason University College, Birmingham. 


AT the late Cambridge Local Examinations the number of candi- 
dates entered for the various examinations was 16,233, a total which 
shows a considerable increase on the entries of any previous year, the 
numbers of the last three years being 13,830 in 1895, 15,055 in 1896, 
15,118 in 1897. These entries were distributed as follows among the 
various examinations :—Preliminary (in which the increase is greatest), 
5.256; Junior, 8,470; Senior, 2,215; Higher, 292; 9,502 of the 
candidates were boys and 6,731 girls. The numbers given above 
included 1,220 candidates at centres not in the United Kingdom, nine 
of these centres are in the West Indies, five in Ceylon, two in the Straits 
Settlements, the remaining centres being Bermuda, British Columbia, 
British Guiana, Mauritius, Ootacamund, and Valparaiso. 
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IN the Junior Examination the following subjects were selected by at 
least 90 per cent. of the candidates :—Religious Knowledge, English 
Grammar (including Composition), English History, Geography, and 
French. The English Author was taken up by more than 80 per cent. ; 
and here it is noticeable that, of the alternatives, Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice” was selected by 6,452, one of Macaulay’s Essays by 
only 456. Nearly 74 per cent. entered for Euclid and Algebra, about 
42 per cent. for Latin, nearly 13 per cent. for German, and 4 per cent. 
for Greek. Of the nine distinct subjects in Natural Science, the most 
popular were Theoretical Chemistry (1,678 candidates), Physical 
Geography (1,010), Practical Chemistry (961) ; for the recently intro- 
duced subject of Elementary Experimental Science, to which many 
teachers attach great importance as an introduction to scientific studies, 
there were 501 candidates. For Drawing, over 55 per cent. of the can- 
didates entered ; for Music, about 14 per cent. ; for Book-keeping, over 
7 per cent.; for Shorthand, nearly § per cent, The percentages for 
the various subjects in the Senior Examination agree in the main with 
the above, except that the proportion of candidates taking up Classics 
and Mathematics was smaller. This difference may be largely accounted 
for by the fact that the girls, who were less than 35 per cent. of the 
Junior candidates, constituted nearly 64 per cent. of the Senior candidates. 


THE scholarships offered by the Council of Newnham College have 
this year been awarded as follows :—the Classical Scholarship to Miss 
S. J. Williams, of Newnham College; the Winkworth Scholarship 
to Miss D. D. Mitchell; the Clothworkers’ Scholarship to Miss M. M. 
Pearce, of the Cheltenham Ladies’ College ; the Drapers’ Scholarship 
to Miss E. M. Smith, of the Manchester High School; the Cobden 
Scholarship to Miss D. C. Earle, of Newnham College. Scholarships 
of £35 have been awarded to Miss M. A. Tucker, of Newnham 
College, Miss S. Frood, of University College, London ; and to Miss 
A. Robertson, of Bedford College, with leave to defer residence until 
1899. The Arthur Hugh Clough Scholarship for fourth-year students 
has been awarded to Miss A. R. Hutchinson, who obtained a first 
class, with distinction, in the Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos. 
The Historical and Archeological Essay Prize was awarded equally 
between Miss Edith M. Platt, for an essay on the ‘‘ Witenagemot,” 
and Miss Mary T. Sturge, for an essay on the ‘‘ Early Inhabitants of 
Cornwall.” 


THE case of Bedbrook v. Bourne has resulted in a verdict for the 
defendant. It arose out of an alleged agreement between King’s 
College School (through the Headmaster) and plaintiff, who had had 
a private school at Wimbledon, which, he maintained, was by agree- 
ment to become the chief, if not the only, boarding house of the College 
School, on the removal of the latter to Wimbledon ; and he claimed 
damages for breach of contract. The defendant denied the existence 
of such agreement. Ultimately an arrangement was come to between 
counsel, defendant undertaking to defray costs and pay plaintiff a sum 
of money. The Lord Chief Justice remarked upon the hardship of the 
plaintiff's position, though no legal or moral responsibility attached to 
defendant. 


Leens is shortly to have a Girls’ Grammar School. At the instiga- 
tion of the Charity Commissioners, the Governors of Leeds Grammar 
School are handing over £12,500 to form the nucleus of an endowment 
fund for the proposed institution. 


A MOST important publication has been undertaken by the Gesellschaft 
fiir deutsche Erziehungs- und Schulgeschichte, entitled Das gesammte 
Erziehungs- und Unterrichtswesenin den Ländern deutscher Zunge, or, 
as the sub-title explains, a periodical bibliography of all books, articles, 
and official documents published in German-speaking countries. The 
output, as the specimen number shows, is enormous, and to the student of 

edagogics (there are such even in England) such a guide is invaluable. 

hree fascicules are issued each quarter, and the quarterly subscription 
is § marks. For further information apply to the Treasurer, Prof. H. 
Fechner, 229 Friedrichsstrasse, Berlin. 


From the Girton College Report, 1897-98, we learn that the 
Committee has decided to proceed with the extension of buildings 
necessitated by increase of numbers. The estimated cost is £40,000, 
and the funds available from contributions, and other sources, now 
amount to over £18,000. Contributions will be received by the Hon. 
Sec., Miss Emily Davies, 12 York Street, Portman Square, W. 


For the new year is announced a new educational journal, the Revue 
internationale de Pédagogie comparative. It takes as its speciality 
abnormal children, and has engaged correspondents in every European 
country and in America. Yearly subscription for England, 9 francs. 


From the Annual Report of the London School Board it seems that 
it costs £48,000 a year to secure an average attendance in the schools 
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of 80°7.per cent. Of this large sum £43,000 is spent in the salaries of 
school attendance officers and others. Is the result worth the outlay ? 
Supposing that, out of the 80 per cent., 70 per cent. would come to the 
schools without being looked after at all, it means that the truant Io 
per cent., equal to 75,000 children, cost 13s. each per annum to 
bring to school. And when they are got there it is more than doubt- 
ful whether they are educated, as truancy becomes chronic, and the 
truant simply gets a smattering until the blessed age of exemption is 
reached, and he is free to start on his uneducated career. Thisis a most 
serious item in the annual education bill, and we wish we could see 
some result from the outlay.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE new Ruthin County School for Girls, which was to open next 
term, will not, it is now announced, be ready until the beginning of the 
Easter term. The appointment of a headmistress will, however, be 
decided during the second week in January. 


SCENES from the ‘‘ Stichus ” of Plautus, chosen and adapted by the 
classical mistress, were acted by the senior girls of Miss Somerville’s 
School, Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh, on the last evening of the 
summer term. The girls, who were dressed in simple classical garb, 
acted their parts naturally and with much spirit, so that even those of 
the audience who were not Latin scholars derived much pleasure from 
the play. 


THe Council of the Cambridge Training College for Women 
Teachers have awarded entrance scholarships to Miss W. James, 
B.A. of Aberystwyth College; Miss Brown (Cambridge University 
Tripos), of Newnham College; and Miss Le Breton, B.A. Royal 
University of Ireland. 


A TRAINING college has been opened recently in New York City, 
where a regular course of instruction is given to women desirous of 
learning the art of embalming the dead. Embalming is very general 
in America among those who can ufford the process, and it appears 
that the office of embalming offers a lucrative profession for women in 
New York and other American cities, the rate of remuneration for each 
body embalmed ranging from £3 to £10 and upwards. 


THE Council of the Cambridge Training College have awarded the 
Gilchrist Travelling Studentship for next year to Miss Margaret 
Punnett, B.A. Miss Punnett received the special mark of excellence 
in the Teachers’ Diploma, open to graduates of the London University, 
and has been for several years a lecturer in the Satfron Walden Training 
College. 


THE Royal Agricultural Society of England has issued, in pamphlet 
form, the ‘‘ Regulations and Syllabus of the Society’s Examinations in 
the Science and Practice of Agriculture, and in the Science and 
Practice of Dairying.” The examination in agriculture will be held on 
May 9-13, 1899, and that in dairying on September 25—29, 1899. 


A MEMORIAL fund has been started to present a portrait of Dr. 
Welldon, to be painted by the Hon. John Collier, to the Vaughan 
Library at Harrow. 


A NOTABLE headmaster, the doyen of the profession, died last month 
within ten days of his ninetieth birthday. Dr. J. Bradley Dyne was the 
first Headmaster of the reconstituted Highgate Grammar School, and 
he may be said to have done for Highgate what Thring did for Upping- 
ham. During his thirty-five years of office from 1838 to 1873, four 
boarding houses were established, and a magnificent cricket ground was 
acquired: In 1866 the present school buildings were finished, and in 
1867 the chapel was added by the munificence of a private donor. Dr. 
Dyne was a ripe classical scholar, and from 1846 to 1866 Highgate 
stood almost first in University successes. 


Mr. R. A. YERBURGH, M.P., has promised to give £1,000 towards 
a Peel Scholarship scheme for Blackburn. 


PROF. JEBB has been elected to the Honorary Professorship of 
Ancient History in the Royal Academy, rendered vacant by the death 
of Mr. Gladstone. 


THE Rev. T. W. SHARPE, C.B., has been nominated by the Bishop 
of London to the Principalship of Queen’s College, London. 


Mr. STANLEY LANE-POOLE, author of the volume recently pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons in the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” 
Series, entitled ‘‘ Saladin, and the Fall of the Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem,” has just been appointed Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Dublin. 


ee A — 


Miss M. P. H. Jones, M.A. London, has been appointed temporary 
assistant in the Department of Philosophy at University College, Cardiff. 
The Chair of English Language and Literature in this college is now 
vacant owing to Professor Vaughan’s election to a similar position in 
the Durham College of Science, Newcastle. 


Miss GRACE L. PALETHORPE, once of Newnham College, has been 
appointed Headmistress of the Royal School, Bangkok. The salary is 
about £480, and the engagement is for three and a half years. 


Mr. A. J. WYATT, M.A. Christ’s College, Cambridge, has been 
appointed Chairman of Examiners for the Medieval and Modern 
Languages Tripos, 1899. 


Mr. J. W. Harpwicu, B.A. St. John’s College, Cambridge, Head- 
master’s assistant at Durham School, has been appointed to an assistant- 
mastership at Rugby. 


Mr. F. A. HILLARD, M.A., senior science master at the Wyggeston 
School, Leicester, has been appointed, out of 150 candidates, to the 
Headmastership of the Worcester Grammar School. 


Mr. J. Hurst Hayes, B.A. St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
chemistry master at Blackburn Grammar School, has been appointed 
to a house-mastership at the Leys School, Cambridge. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS: A SUGGESTION. 


HE London School Board has recently adopted, at the 
instance of Mr. Lyulph Stanley, a scheme to meet the needs 
of those Queen’s Scholars on its staff who find themselves 
unable to obtain a place in a training college. For a period of 
four years these young teachers, who are already qualified under 
the Code as assistant-teachers, will be engaged in the schools 
for half-time only ; the remainder of their time will be spent in 
attending classes in preparation for the Government Certificate 
Examination. This instruction will be provided by the Board 
without fee, and a very small salary will paid to the teacher for 
her services in the school. At the end of the four years, the 
teachers who have passed through the Board’s Certificate 
classes on these terms are to rank with those who have had the 
usual two years’ course of training in a recognized training 
college. 

This new departure is interesting in two ways :—(1) as an 
attempt by a School Board to meet the demand for “training” 
which the existing training colleges are totally inadequate to 
supply, and (2) as a proof of the value set upon training by the 
elementary-school teacher. The teachers who will enter upon 
the training now provided by the Board must be at least 
eighteen years of age; so that the very lowest age at which they 
will be fully qualified is twenty-two years. 

Is it unreasonable to expect that the secondary - school 
teachers will be willing to make at least equal sacrifices of 
immediate reward to qualify themselves for their branch of the 
profession? Is it impossible for the authorities of secondary 
schools to devise a scheme, on the lines adopted by the London 
School Board, for the training of the younger members of their 
staff, who, for reasons easily understood, are unwilling to take 
the course of training provided by the training colleges for 
secondary teachers ? 

It is notorious that the successful student at Oxford or 
Cambridge (I have the women students in mind) is averse from 
entering a college for professional training at the end of her 
University course. And why should she do so since head- 
mistresses are ready to engage her, all ignorant of her work as 
she is, at what is deemed the fair salary of {100 a year? 

In spite of warnings given by Registration Bills and resolutions 
of education conferences, the graduate still deems it unnecessary 
to provide for the future by obtaining guarantees of professional 
competence other than testimonials of a headmistress. 

The young teacher is not likely to demand “training” until it 
be required of her, and many headmistresses are suspicious of 
the methods followed in our few training colleges, and of their 
products, and prefer those teachers who have gained their 
experience in their own schools. This natural desire on the 
part of headmistresses would be met, and training would be 
secured for the woman graduate in a way more congenial to 
her than a year’s course in another college,.if practical teaching 
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in a school could be combined with systematic instruction in 
the theory of teaching. 

I would suggest the following plan :—That headmistresses, 
instead of engaging young teachers fresh from the University at 
a salary of £100, should engage them at a salary of, say, £50 or 
£,60 for one year, and should further undertake to provide them 
with instruction during the year which would enable them to 
obtain, say, the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. Schools in the 
same neighbourhood could combine to use the services of one 
mistress of method, who would give the necessary lectures in 
the afternoon, and who could visit the various schools in the 
morning to observe her students at work. This might be 
described as a scheme for the employment of paid student- 
teachers ; but, in this case, the student-teachers would be 
graduates, and the instruction provided for them would be 
professional only. 

“Training” would be carried on under the most natural 
conditions ; school-method would be learnt in the school itself. 
Further, it would be under the cye of the headmistress, who, no 
doubt, is the proper person to give the training, if circumstances 
but made it possible. The headmistress could, perhaps, arrange 
with the mistress of method such a time-table for the teacher 
as would fit in with her theoretical work. The scheme would 
have the merit of economy. The students would pay for their 
own training by working for one year for a smaller salary than 
they could otherwise have commanded. 

To make the plan clearer, take the case of five large girls’ 
schools, under one authority, in one of our large towns. Each 
school might have two teachers each year direct from a Uni- 
versity. For £60, these teachers might be expected to give the 
whole of their mornings to work in their schools, whether as 
form mistresses or not. Their corrections should be made as 
light as possible, so that the greater part of their afternoons and 
evenings might be free for professional study and reading. A 
specially qualified mistress of method (whose salary would be 
provided for by the lower salaries paid to the graduate student- 
teachers) would deliver afternoon lectures to the young teachers 
on the theory of teaching and the history of education. She 
would visit the five schools in the morning to give criticism and 
advice to the students in their practical work. At the end of the 
year, these students would obtain their professional diploma, 
and would rank as fully qualified teachers. 

For the scheme to succeed, the greatest care would have to be 
exercised in the selection of the mistress of method, and the 
salary should be generous enough to attract those who would be 
eligible for the prizes of the profession. 

Any scheme of this sort would require very careful working 
out in detail to meet the varying circumstances of different 
localities, and, of course, would be beset with difficulties, but it 
would supply a training free from the objections which can be 
brought against the somewhat academic methods now in vogue, 
and would meet the needs of a considerable number of young 
women who are unable to devote four or five years to prepara- 
tion for their profession. L. BRACKENBURY. 


ART FOR SCHOOLS AT CLAYDON HOUSE. 


AS exhibition of pictures and picture-books held at Claydon House 

on December 2 and 3 interested us, as a new departure, made in a 
rural district, of the art-missionary work begun fourteen or fifteen years 
ago in London by the Art for Schools Association, and, as we may re- 
member with self-congratulation, first recommended to the public in these 
columns. The idea of the promoters of the Claydon House exhibition 
was to gather together for the benefit of the neighbourhood as many 
examples as possible of the various productions and reproductions of 
pictorial art offered by religious and educational publishing Societies for 
the adornment of school walls and the illustration of school lessons. A 
committee was formed to arrange ways and means. Sir Edmund and 
Lady Verney lent three large rooms of their house for the show. All 
the ‘‘societies”” were invited to exhibit, and the people of the 
neighbouring towns and villages were bidden to come and see and buy. 
The exhibition was not ‘‘ free”: a charge of sixpence was made for 
admission on the first day, and of one penny on the second—the money 
taken at the door going to defray the expense of conveying the pictures 
to and from London. The attendance was good on both days, and 
everybody was delighted with the opportunity of seeing so easily a 
good selection of wholesome and pleasant things of art and literature 
which are turned out by London publishers for the benefit of children 
and simple people all over the country, but which people who live in 
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the country generally find it more difficult to see than do those who 
live in London. But, though we began by speaking of this exhibition 
as an enterprise upon the lines of the Art for Schools Association, we 
should not be justified in giving our readers to understand that it was 
undertaken in imitation of the work of that Society, or that it was in 
all respects organized upon the same principles. The points in which 
the Claydon House committee showed themselves of one mind with the 
committee of the Art for Schools Association were mainly practical 
ones. They recognized that there were plenty of good pictures to be had 
for schools of all classes at very moderate prices, and also that, through 
the mere accidents of poverty and remoteness, the existence of these 
good things remains unknown to a very large majority of the people 
they are specially designed for, and they came forward at the cost of 
a great deal of trouble and some pecuniary expense to act as voluntary 
agents between the societies who cater for the schools and the friends 
of the schools the societies cater for, recognizing that, though the aim may 
be artistic and educational, the means must be material and practical— 
in short, that the only way to make people in the country know what 
eae are to be bought in London is to cart the pictures down from 
ndon to the country. 

But there the likeness of principle and action may be said to have 
stopped. The selection of pictures at Claydon House was not made 
upon principles quite so severe and exclusive as those which govern the 
choice of the Art for Schools Committee. Place was given to examples 
in some cheap processes of reproduction which the Art for Schools 
Association sternly rejects, and also to methods of varnishing and 
hanging on rollers by which the expense of framing may be evaded, 
though not without some sacrifice of tone and quality in the prints so 
treated. We are far from saying that all these cheap and convenient 
methods ought not to be included. But we rather hope that, if—as seems 
not improbable—other exhibitions like that at Claydon House are 
organized at other country houses, an effort will be made to set apart 
one room in which to carry out the great idea of excluding everything 
that is not in itself desirable as a work of art, in addition to being 
desirable as an illustration of a lesson in life, or history, or science, or 
morals. The Art for Schools Association exhibited at Claydon House 
side by side with all the other societies. But, to our regret, it exhibited 
almost entirely as a publishing body. That is to say, it exhibited its own 
portraits, its own flower subjects, and the excellent, but rather limited, 
number of reproductions of various works of great masters that have 
been issued by its own enterprise. The larger and generously unselfish 
side of the work of the Association was virtually unrepresented. And 
what we should like to see, if another exhibition of this nature is 
organized, is a whole room hung with the sets of engravings, photo- 
graphs, anc etchings of all sorts of subjects which the Committee of the 
Association have devoted themselves to collecting from the stores of 
all the art-publishers of London, and, we may almost say, of Europe. 
We should then have the opportunity of judging how far it really is 
possible to illustrate all subjects coming into the general education of 
boys and girls, by simply drawing upon the common stock of beautiful 
pictures orginally designed, not exclusively for the instruction of children, 
but for the enjoyment of all the world. 

But to return to the Claydon House Exhibition as it was. Among 
the most noticeable features of the show were the historical cartoons of 
the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, the decorative 
designs of the Fitzroy Society, and a remarkably interesting series of 
water-colour drawings of scenes from the Holy Land, illustrating in- 
cidents of the Gospel, which were exhibited by the ‘‘ Scripture Gift 
Mission.” Large parties of school-children were taken round the rooms 
on the second day, and their attention was particularly given to the 
historical subjects. One boy was found to have brought his English 
history with him in order to make a special study of the personages 
present at the ‘“‘ Trial of the Seven Bishops,” represented in one of 
S.P.C.K. cartoons. Mr. Heywood Sumner’s rustic scenes in the 
Fitzroy series were the subject of a ¥reat deal of really interesting 
criticism on the part of some of the aWicultural visitors. A school- 
mistress, who had been occupied in farming before she took to teaching, 
quarrelled with the curved furrows in the picture of the plough, but was 
full of appreciation of ‘* the poetry of countr¥ life” which she found in 
the four ‘* Seasons.” The picture of a woocman carrying the felled 
trunk home appealed strongly to the woodnian of the place ; while 
‘The Railway,” another design by Mr. Heywood Sumner, fascinated 
two station-masters who had come some distance to see the Exhibition. 
Altogether, as one listened to the remarks of the humbler visitors, it 
was impossible not to feel that exhibitions of this kind are well worth 
the trouble of getting up. And we heartily hope tnat many owners of 
country houses will follow the example set at Claydon House. 


SHORTHAND IN East Kent.—Lord Salisbury’s Challenge Shield 
for the Shorthand Championship of the East Kent Schools has just 
been won by Dover College, with the Oxford Shorthand, and 195 marks 
majority. There were nearly sixty candidates. The Public Medal 
(Dover) has been won with the same gystem, for the tenth year 
running. 
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SPECIAL. 


A SYNOPSIS OF ADVANCED CHEMISTRY. 


By W. J. STAINER, B.A. Lond., F.C.S., Principal, Higher Grade School and 
School of Science, Widnes. An indispensable Companion to any Text-Book. 
Interleaved with Note-paper. A Revised Edition. Price rs. 6d. 

The Teachers’ Aid says:—‘' The utility of a book of this stamp, where all the 
main facts of the science are epitomized and marshalled in orderly sequence, cannot 
be questioned. ... Used in conjunction with a good text-book, good results are 
bound to ensue, as no pains have been spared to keep the subject-matter up to date. 
ene pages have been liberally supplied, so that the student may, if he wish, amplify 
the notes.” 


DAWSON'S 


ESSAYS, ESSAY-WRITING, AND PARAPHRASING. 


The Teachers’ Aid says:—‘' Mr. Dawson has put into this hook a labour of love 
and much literary taste and knowledge. The publisher presents the result in a 
dainty dress, far superior to the common run of eighteen-penny manuals, The 
Model Essays are praiseworthy for feeling, matter, and style, and the thirty pages 
allotted to paraphrasing supply a want in a very creditable manner.” 

Specimen copy, post free, for 1s. 6d. 

Recommended by the “ University Correspon tent’ in preparing for the London 

University Examinations. 
FRENCH HOMONYMS. 
A Collection of the French Homonyms, Synonyms, Paronymes, and ‘' Multi- 


senses,” with helpful Notes. By M. H. DE Larmover, Professor of the French 
Language at the Crystal Palace Company's School of Art, Science, and Literature. 


A Valuable Handbook to Students of French. 
Cloth. 70 pages. Price is. net. 


FRENCH TEST CARDS. 


A Frosh, Varied, and Carefully Graduated Set of Test Questions in Prerch. 
24 Cards, 5 x434 in. In Cloth Case. Stage I., rs. 6d. ; Stage LH., rs. 6d. 
Keys to above—Strages I. and Il., 1s. each nef. 


LATIN TEST CARDS. 


A Presh, Varied, and Carefully Graduated Set of Test Questions in Latin. 
24 Cards, 534 x 434 in. In Cloth Case. Stage I., 1s. 6d.; Stage lI., 1s. 6d. 
Keys to above—Stages I. and II., 1s. each set. 


24 Warwick Lane, London, E.C.; 


PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN'’S SERIES. 


and Edinburgh. 


Just Published. Or 8vo, 250 pp., 2s. 6d. 


THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH. 


A Manual for Students. 
With Chapters on Paraphrasing, Essay Writing, Précis Writing, Punctuation, 
and other matters. , 


By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A, 


Professor of the Theory, History, and Practice of Education in the University 
of St. Andrews. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


“This book has been written for the purpose of guiding the young 
student into the right path, and of saving him from wasting his time in 
exercises that are not only of no use to him, but are positive hindrances 
in the way of his learning to write good, clear, and firm English. The 
use of analysis as a guide to composition—as it is sometimes called— 
proves to be the veriest Slough of Despond, in which the student can 
neither swim nor walk. The writer has not worried his pupils with a 
large number of rules and meticulous directions, but has tried to set 
their feet in a plain path, has tried to show them the road to freedom 
and power—and perhaps even to delight in adequate and rhythmic 
expression. 

“ Whatever utility may exist in this book is to be found chiefly in its 
exercises. These may seem to be too numerous. But it takes several 
years to master—or even to come near mastering—the violin or the 
piano: how many more years ought it to take to enable any writer 
to come within sight of the goal of mastering the complexities, the 
intricacies, the beauties, and the subtleties of the English tongue? ” 


Lonpon: A. M. HOLDEN, 11 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


BOOKS FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL AND QUEEN'S 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS, 1899. 


SHAKNSPHARH’S RICHARD IL., with Introduction, $- 


copious Notes, Plan of Preparation, and Examination Papers. Edited 
by Professor J. M. D. MrmikLEJOHN, M.A. ... ss 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, Book I., with Notes 
Do. Do. Book II., with Notes 
MACAULAY’S HORATIUS, with Notes. 32 pages... 
Do. LAKH RBGILLUS, with Notes. 


32 pages... Sis w E ast 
Do. ARMADA and IVRY, with Notes. 


32 pages 


PRINCIPLES OF BNGLISH GRAMMAR, with Analysis of 
Sentences and Exercises. By W. W. Dun vop, M.A. Fe ae ies 
LAN- 


O O O m 
N Ww A 


N 


(an 
E 


OUTLINE OF THB HISTORY OF THE MNGLISH 
GUAGE AND LITERATUR. 104 pages, cloth “ Si 

ELEMENTS OF BUCLID, Books I.-VI. and Parts of Books XI. 
and XII. By J. S. Mackay, LL}... ait a Ta bes so. 
Or. separately— Book I, 1s.; Book I1., 6d. ; Book IIL, gd. ; Books XI. 


and XII 


o 
œ 


Key to Exercises in above ... Se sia sos ss E 
STANDARD ALGEBRA, including Equations ... ies isi 
ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. By Wm. Tomson, M.A., B.Sc. ... 
BOOK-KBHBPING IN THEORY AND PRAOTICB, with 


numerous Examples and Exercises, together with Solutions. By GEORGE 


ea we WO u 
AAAA (ea) 


Lisle, C.A. sek ae sie oe sits i Ga we .. 2 O 
Ruled Books for above, Day Book and Ledger, each ... SS oe .. O 6 
BOOK-KHBEPING, BXAMINATION, with Civil Service and other 
Examination Papers, fully solved. By Jonn Bact, LL.D. ae m 2 o 
MECHANICS, BLEMENTARY, including Hydrostatics and 
Pneumatics. By OLiver J. LopGe, D.Sc. T ES A .. 4 6 
PHYSICS: An Elementary Text-Book for University Classes. By C. G. 
Knott, D.Sc. 652 pages ... ne ae as ee ge an .. 7 6 
ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Davin FORSYTH, 
M.A., D.Sc. With Diagrams, Questions, and Examination Papers wn 2 6 


SHAKESPEARD’S PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS. With Introduction 
Copious Notes, Examination Papers, and Plan of Preparation. ; 
Hamlet; cloth, rs. 6d. King Lear; cloth, rs. 3d. As You Like It, Coriolanus, 
Henry V., Henry VIIL, Julius Caesar, King John, Macbeth, Merchant of Venice, 
Midsummer Nights Dream, Richard II., Richard III., The Tempest, Twelfth 
Night ; cloth, each, 1s. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Sinmis Kotkad 


ABSOLUTELY UNRIVALLED. 
Over 50 years the standard, and to-day is used by 987 of writers; the small 
balance of 2”, being distributed among all the other systems. 
Highest Awards wherever Exhibited. 


pee free to Head Teachers, and further information readily given. Send for 
D.P. (Descriptive Pamphlet and Catalogue), post free on application. 


PITMAN’S “RAPID” SERIES OF MODERN LANGUAGE BOOKS. 


An Inspector writes:—‘‘The French books are admirably suited for day and 
evening school use, and I am strongly recommending them.” 
NOW READY. 


Easy and Advanced French Conversation, each 32 pp., 6d. 
French Business Letters, 32 pp., 6d. 
Gorman jeen Oar PEN each forming a complete commercial transaction, 
90 PpP., 18.4 cloth, rs. Od. 
Easy and Advanced German Conversation, each 32 pp., 6d. 
German Business Letters, 32 pp., 6d. 
Examinations in German and how to pass them, 32 pp., 6d. 
Send for L.T. (Full List and Testimonials), post free on application. 


Sir ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 1 Amen Corner, London, E.C, 


————— M 


MANUAL INSTRUCTION. 


The following Lists of ‘Tools and Appliances for use in 
Secondary Schools, ‘Technical Classes, and Manual Instruc- 
tion Centres, will be sent, post free, on application :— 


l. Carving Tools. 
2. Bent Ironwork Tools, &c. 
3. Clay and Sand Modelling Requisites. 


PHILIP, SON, & NEPHEW 
School Furnishers, LIVERPOOL. 
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Blackie & Son’s Publications. 


The Warwick Library 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


General Editor—Professor C. H. Herrorp, Litt. D. 


„Each volume deals with the development in English literature of some special 
literary form, illustrated by a series of representative specimens, slightly anno- 
tated, and preceded by a critical analytical introduction. 


Crown 8vo, decorated cloth, 35. 6d. 
ENGLISH PASTORALS. Edited by Epmunp K. 


CHAMBERS, B.A., formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM. Edited by 


C. E. VauGcuan, M.A., Professor of English Literature at University College, 
Cardiff. 


ENGLISH ESSAYS [Fdited by J. H. Lopran, M.A., 


formerly Assistant Professor of English Literature in Aberdeen University. 


ENGLISH LYBIC POETRY, 1500-1700. Edited 


by Freneric Ives CARPENTER, M.A., Lecturer in English Literature at 
Chicago University. 


ENGLISH eae de Edited by H. A. Evans, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


The Warwick Sbakenent: 


General Editor—Professor C. H. Herrorn, Litt. D. 
In fcap. 8vo voiumes, neatly bound in cioth, 


AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by J. C. SMITH, M.A. 15. Ód. 
CORIOLANUS. Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS, B.A. 1s. 6d. 
CYMBELINE. Edited by A. J. WYATT, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
HAMLET. Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS, B.A. 1s. 6d. 
HENRY THE FIFTH. Edited by G. C. 

Moore Smith, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
JULIUS CESAR. Edited by A. D. INNEs, M.A. 1s. od. 
MACBETH. Edited by E. K. CHampers. B.A. 1s. od. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, THE. Edited by 

H. L. Witners, B.A. 1s. 6d. 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, A. 

Edited by Epmunp K, CHa mBERS, B 1s. 6d. 
RICHARD THE SECOND. Edited by C. H. 

Herrorp, Litt. D. Is. 6d. 
RICHARD THE THIRD. Edited by GEORGE 

MACDONALD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


TEMPEST, THE. Edited by F. S. Boas, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by ARTHUR D. 
Innes, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


The Orford Manuals 


OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
General Editor—C. W. C. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
In fcap. 8vo volumes, with Maps, Genealogies, and Index; cloth, 18. 


Wo. I.— THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH 
NATION ; s.c. 55-A.D. 1135. By C. G. Rosertson, B.A., Fellow of All 
Souls College. 

Wo. II.—_ KING AND BARONAGE; 1135-1328. By 
W. H. Hutton, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College. 


Wo. III.— ENGLAND AND THE HUNDRED 
YEABS’ WAB; 1327- -1485. By C. W.C. Oman, M.A. 

The Athengum says :—*' A decidedly good addition [No. III.] to the school 
text-books of English history. It is brightly and attractively written, the facts are 
as a rule well chosen, unnecessary names are nearly always avoided, the chief events 

stand out in due prominence, and there is a real thread of connexion between 
incident and incident.” 


No. IV. _ ENGLAND AND THE REFORMATION; 
1485-1603. By G. W. Powers, M.A., late Scholar of New College. 


No. V.—KING AND PARLIAMENT; 1603-1714. 
By G. H. WAKELING, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College. 


No. VI.—THE MAKING OF THE BRITISH 


BMPIBE; 1714-1832. By ArtHUR HassaLL, M.A., Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church. 


LONDON: 
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Blackie's Latin Series. 


General Editor—R. Y. Tyrke, Lit. D., D.C.L., late Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Dublin. 


A new Series of Latin Classics, edited for the use of Schools. Each volume will 
be Illustrated from Antique Art, and will be provided with Introduction, Notes, 
Maps, Appendices, English Exercises (in the case of prose authors), and complete 
Vocabulary, Special attention will be paid to the get-up of the several volumes, 
which will be set up at the Clarendon Press, and bound in a cover designed by Mr. 
TaLWin Morris. The first volume is now ready. 


Now Ready. 
HORACE.—THE ODES. Book I. Edited by STEPHEN 


Gwynn, B.A., late Scholar and Hulmean Exhibitioner of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. (Books II., H1., and IV. in preparation.) 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ The introductory notice of Horace’s life and 
literary characteristics is charmingly concise and bright. In five short pages Mr. 
Gwynn nei tly compresses a taking and just piece of criticism. ‘The Clubman 
among Poets’ is good. His notes are concise, but ample and scholarly.” 


CICERO.—_THE FIRST CATILINE ORATION. 
Edited by C. Hatnes Kernxe, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen's College, 
Cork. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 


THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. Edited by P. B. 


Hatcomne, M.A., King's College, Cambridge. Illustrated. Crown vo, rs. 6d. 

*.* This eaition is specially suited to candidates in the Examinations of the 

College of Preceptors, the lyrical parts being omitted from the Greek text, but the 
omission being supplied by a rendering into English prose. 


french and German Courses. 


A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By J. J. BEUZEMAKER, 
B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A SECOND FRENCH COURSE. By J. J. BEUZE- 


MAKER, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST GERMAN COURSE. By A. R. LECHNER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 


A SECOND GERMAN COURSE. By H. BAUMANN, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Victorian Era Series. 


The series is designed to form a record of the great movements and developments 
of the age, in politics, economics, religion, industry, literature, science, and art, and 
of the lifework of its typical and influential men. 


Crown 8v0, cloth, as. 6d. each. 
New Volume. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN ASTRONOMY. 
A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Lond. 


By 


On January 15. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY AND THE CHRISTIAN 
SOCIAL MOVEMENT. By the Very Rev. C. W. Stusss, D.D., Dean 


of Ely. 
New Volume, just published. 
THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY. By J. HOLLAND 
Ross, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge. 


THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL. By J. H. OVERTON, 


D.D., Rector of Epworth and Canon of Lincoln. 


JOHN BRIGHT. By C. A. Vince, M.A., 
of Christ's College, Cambridge. 


CHARLES DICKENS. By GEORGE GISSING. 


THE GROWTH, &c., OF THE BRITISH 
LONIES, 1837-1897. By the Rev, W. P. GRESWELL, M.A. 


THE FREE-TRADE MOVEMENT AND ITS 
BESULTS. By G. Armitace-Smitu, M.A., Principal of the Birkbeck 


Institution, 
ENGLISH NATIONAL EDUCATION. By H. 


Horman, M.A., formerly Prof. of Education in Aberystwyth Univ. Coll. 
PROVIDENT SOCIETIES AND INDUSTRIAL 

WELPABE.— By E. W. Braprook, C.B., Registrar of Friendly Societies. 
LONDON IN THE REIGN OF VICTORIA. 


G. LAWRENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 


late Fellow 


co- 
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BLACKIE & SON’S PUBLICATIONS 


FOR 


Cambridge Local Exams.1899 


English. 


SHAKESPEARE. — RICHARD THE SECOND. 
Edited by C. H. Herrorp, Litt.D. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

(The Warwick Shakespeare.) 

SHAKESPEARE. RICHARD THE SECOND. 

Edited by W. Barry, B.A. 8d. (7 he Junior School Shakespeare.) 

MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. Books I. and II. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by F. Gorse, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 


1s. each. 
MACAULAY.--ARMADA, IVRY, BATTLE OF 
MASEBY. Edited with Introduction and Notes. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3d. 
MACAULAY.—LAY OF HORATIUS, LAKE RE- 
GILLUS, AND PROPHECY OF CAPYS. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 8d. 

HIGHER ENGLISH. An Outline of English Language 
and Literature. By Davip CAmprett. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 


LOWER ENGLISH. An Outline of English Language 


and Literature for Intermediate Classes. By Daviv CamrBELL. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, rs. 


THE BEGINNER’S ENGLISH. By Davip CAMPBELL. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. ; limp cloth. rod. 

COMPLETE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Based on the 
Analysis of Sentences. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, ts. 

THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TOBY. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, rs. each. (For List see opposite page.) 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY: A Complete Manual 
of the Countries of the World. By Professor ZeHpan. New and Revised 
Edition, Ciown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By W. G. Baker, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Classics. 
CAESARB.—THE GALLIC WAR. Edited, with Intro- 


duction, Notes, &c., by Jonn Beown, B.A. Fully Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, BOOKS IV. and V., 1s. 6d. each. 


Mathematics. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. With 


Notes, Examples, and Exercises. Edited by A. E. Layno, M.A., formerly 

Scholar of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. BOOKS I. to VI., and XI., 

witn Appendix ; and a wide selection of Examination Papers. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

ia 6d. BOOK I., 1s.; II., 6d.: IHI., 1s. ; LV., 6d.; V. and VI. together, 1s.; 
[., 1s. 6d. BOOKS I. and Il., 1s. 3d.; I. to IIL., 2s.; l. to I 

KEY to Book I., 2s. 6d. ; to complete Euclid, 5s. 


«a 2S. 6d. | 


Mathematics—(continued). 
A NEW SEQUEL TO EUCLID. By Professor W. J. 


DitwortH, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. Part I. Exercises on the first three 
Books of Euclid, ıs. Part II. More difficult Exercises on the first Four Books 
and Exercises on Book VI., 2s. Complete (one Vol.), 2s. 6d. 

PRELIMINARY ALGEBRA. By R. Wyke BAYLISS, 
B.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. , : 

ALGEBRA. Up to and Including Progressions and 
Scales of Notation. By J. G. Kerr, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. With 
Answers, 2s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF TRIGONO- 
METBY. By R. H. Pinkerton, B.A. Oxon. New Edition, Revised and 
Extended. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BOOK-KEEPING 
BY DOUBLE ENTRY. By Davin Toimie. 64 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6d. K 


, IS. . ; 
EXAMINATION ARITHMETIC: 1,200 Arithmetical 
Problems and Exercises with Answers, selected from Examination Papers, &c. 
Classified by T. S. Harvay. Cloth, 2s. KEY, 4s. 6d. 


Science. 
THEORETICAL MECHANICS. By R. H. PINKER- 


TON, B.A. Oxon. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 


Theoretical and Practical. By Professor A. HumMso_ptT SEXTON, 
F.1.C., F.C.S., &c. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By Joseru W. OLIVER, 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


ELEMENTARY HYGIENE. With an Introductory 


Section on Physiology. By H. Rowt.anp WAKEFIELD. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. By Vincent T. 


Murcuk. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. An 
Elementary Treatise. By Professor A. Privar DESCHANEL, of Paris. 
Translated and Edited by Professor J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S. Four- 
teenth Edition, Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. ; also in Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 
Part l. Mechanics, Hydrostatics, &c. Part II. Heat. Part III. Electricity 
and Magnetism. Part IV. Sound and Light. 


ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. Arranged to meet 
the Requirements of Art Students preparing for the Elementary Examinations 
of the Science and Art Department, South Kensington. Hy Lewes R. Crosskey, 
Director of the Department of Industrial Arts, Glasgow Technical College. 
Super-royal 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


COMPLETE LIST OF BOOKS FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCALS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 50 OLD BAILEY. 


THE EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


ESTABLISHED 188l. 


For Circular, Testimonials, and ANY 
Maker's List and designs, apply to the 


Manager, 43 Estate Buildings, 
Huddersfield; 21 Argyle Cres- 
cent, Portobello. Edinburgh; or 
at 20 Highbury Place, London, N. 
(close to Highbury Station and Trams). 


This Company supplies Pianos, Ameri- 
can Organs, Harmoniums, &c., at prices 
unequalled by any other Firm, Dealer, 
or Maker, for Cash or Instalments, wivha 
month's free trial, a 10 years’ warranty, 
carriage pee and free exchange or return 
at our risk and cost if not fully satisfactory. 
See our 45-Guinea Piano for £21 Cash, or 36 Monthly Instalments of 14s. N.B.— 
All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fnlly subdues 
the tone, and effectually preserves the Instruments during practice. 

“ For quality of tone, delicacy of touch, and general excelience of manufacture 
t host, there are no better instruments to be had at anything near the prices 
at which these Pianos are being offered." — JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, June, 1898. 

Show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instru- 
ments for Home or School use, specifying class preferred, and you will find we can 
save you many pounds.—(Pi/case mention this paper.) 


New Edition. prepared to meet the A of the New (1899) 
Sylabus of the London University Matriculation Examination. 
Just published. Crown 8vo, 388 pp., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. 


An Introduction to the Practical Study of Chemistry. 
By C. HAUGHTON GILL, 


Late Assistant Examiner in Chemistry at the University of London, and 
Teacher of Chemistry and Experimental Physics in University College 
School. Tenth Edition. Revised and Enlarged by D. HAMILTON 
JacksoN, B.Sc., Ph. D. (Heid.), Demonstrator of Chemistry, University 
College, Bristol. With 100 Illustrations. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S W. 
“LE MAITRE PHONÉTIQUE,” 


The Organ of the Phonetic Teachers’ Association (President: Prof. 
W. Vistror; Secretary: Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied readin 
matter in French, English, German, &c., all transcribed according to an Internation 
system of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 francs in P.O.O. or French 
stamps, 2s. rod. in English stamps. 


Apply to FONETIK, N&UILLY-ST.-J AMES, (FRANCE. 
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Cambridge Local Examinations, 1899. 


“In mentioning certain editions of the subjects selected for Examination, 
THE SYNDICATE HAVE NO DESIRE TO EXCLUDE FROM USE 
OTHER EDITIONS which now exist or may hereafter be prepared.” —Extract 
from the Regulations issued by the Syndicate. 

The Latin and Greek Texts in the * University Tutorial Series” differ but very 
slightly from those issued by the Cambridge University Press in the '* Pitt Press 
Series"; variant readings are given in the Notes if they in any way affect the 
sense and there is good authority for them, 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS. | 


Aeschylus.—Prometheus Vinctus. Edited by F. G. PLatsrowE, M.A., 
and W. F. Masom, M.A. Introduction, Text, and Notes. 28. 6d. 

Caesar.—De Bello Callico IV. and V. Edited by A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., 
and T. R. Mitts, M.A. 1s. 6d. each. Vocabulary with Test Papers. Jnter- 
leaved, 18. each. 

Cicero.—De Amicitia. Edited by A. H. ALtcrorr, M.A., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A. Introduction, Text, and Notes. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, with 
Test Papers. /aterleazed, 18. 

Herodotus.—Book VI. Edited by W. F. Masom, M.A., and C. S. 
FEARENSIDE, M.A. Second Edition. Introduction, Text, and Notes. 2s. 6d. 
Vocabulary, with Test Papers. /aferleaved, 18. 

Livy.— Book XXII, Ch. 1-51. Edited by J. Tnomrsos, M.A., and 
F. G. PLaisToweE, M.A. Introduction, Text, and Notes. 28. 6d. Vocabulary, 
with Test Papers. /ntericaved, 18. 6d. 

Thucydides. —Book VII. Edited by J. F. Srour, M.A., and F. G. 
PLaisTowe, M.A. Introduction, Text, and Notes. 3s. 6d. 

Vergil.—Aeneid, Book Il. Edited by A. H. ALLcROFT, M.A., and 
T. R. Miccus, M.A. Introduction, Text, and Notes. 1s. 6d. A Vocabulary, 
with Test Papers. Znterileaved, 18. 

Xenophon. — Anabasis, Book IV. Edited by W. H. BALGARNIE, M.A. 
Introduction, Text, and Notes. 3s. 6d. 

Shakespeare.—Richard ll. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Prof. W. J. Rorre, D.Litt. 2s. 


GENERAL SUBJECTS. 
Algebra, The Tutorial, Part Il. Advanced Course. By WIL1.1AM BRIGGS, 
M.A., LL.B., F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S. 6s. 6d. 


Algebra, A Middle. By WILLIAM Briccs, M.A., LL.B., F.R.A.S., 
and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S. 38. 6d. 


Biology, Text-Book of. By H. G. WeLLs, B.Sc. Lond., F.Z S., F.C.P. 


In two Parts. Part L, Vertebrates. Second Edition, 28. 6d. Part Il., 
Invertebrates and Plants. 28. 6d. 
Botany, Text-Beok of. By J. M. Lowson, M.A., B.Sc. 6s. 6d. 


Chemistry, The Tutorial. By G. H. Battey, D.Sc. Lond., Ph.D. 
Heidelberg. Edited by Wittiam BRIGGS, M.A., F.C.S. Part I., Non-Metals. 
Part II. Metals. 38. 6d. each. 

By W. H. Low, 


English Language, The: Its History and Structure. 
M.A. Lond. Fourth Edition, Revised. 38. 6d. 

Euclid, Books |.-IV. By RtreErr DEAKIN, M.A. Lond. and Oxon. 
2s. 6d. Books I.-II. 1s. 

French Accidence, The Tutorial. By ERNEsT WEEKLEY, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

French Syntax, The Tutorial. By ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. Lond., and 
A. J. Wyatt, M.A. Lond. and Camb, 3s. 6d. 

French Prose Composition. By ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. Lond. 3s. 6d. 

French Prose Reader. Edited by S. Bar Ler, B. és Sc., and W. F. 
Maso, M.A. Lond. With Vocabulary. Third Edition. 28. 6d. 

Hydrostatics, An Elementary Text-Book of. By WILLIAM BRIGGS, 
M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc. D., F.R.S. Second Edition. 28. 

Latin Composition and Syntax. By A. H. ALicrorr, M.A., Oxon., 
and J. H. Hayvon, M.A. Camb. and Lond. Fourth Edition. 28. 6d. 

Latin Dictionary, The Tutorial. By F. G. PLatsrowr, M.A. Lond. and 
Camb., late Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 68. 6d. 

Latin Crammar, The Tutorial. By B. J. Hayes, M.A., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A. Second Edition. 38. 86d. Exercises on ditto, ls. 6d. 


Mechanics, An Elemen Text-Book of. By WILLIAM BRIGGS, M.A., 
LL.B., F.C.S., F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S. Second 
Edition. 38. 6d. net. 


Rome, The Tutorial History of. (To 14 A.D.) By A. H. ALLCROFT, 
M.A. Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. Second Edition. 38. 6d. 

Roman History, Outlines of, 133-27 B.C. 2s. 

Science, Ceneral Elementary. Edited by WILLIAM Briccs, M.A., 
F.C.5., F.R.A.S. Second Edition. 38. 6d. 

Trigonometry, The Tutorial, By Wittiam Briccs, M.A., LL.B., 
F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S. 38. 6d. 


Zoology, Text-Book of. By H. G. WELLs, B.Sc. Lond., F.Z.S., F.C.P. 
Enlarged and Revised by A. M. Davies, B.Sc. Lond. 6s. 6d. 


College of Preceptors, Science and Art Department, or London University 
Examinations, free on application to 


W. B. CLIVE, 13 Booksellers Row, Strand, W.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST OF BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR THE 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1899. 


ARNOLD'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE AND 
BRITISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Under the general editorship of J. Courton Coruins, M.A. 


RICHARD II. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Questions, by C. H. Giuson, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. Cloth, rs. 6d. 


MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROMB. 
Including the Author's Introductions and Preface. Together with The 
Armada, Ivry, Naseby, and the Bpitaph on a Jacobite. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Questions, and Maps, by R. L. A. Du 
PonTET, M.A., Assistant-Master at Winchester College. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 
Books I. and Il. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Questions, by J. 
SARGEAUNT, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster School. Cloth, 1s 3d. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By C. W. Osan, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Author of 
“Warwick the Kingmaker,” &c. Fully furnished with Maps, Plans, &c. 
6o pp., 5s. Also in Two Parts, divided at 1603, 3s. each. Also in Three 
ivisions. Division I., to A.D. 1307, 28-; Division II., 1307-1688, 2s. ; Division 
III., 1688-1885, 2s. 6d. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL GHOGRAPHY. 
By Anprew J. Hernertson, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., Lecturer in the Heriot- 
Watt College, Edinburgh; and formerly in the Owens College, Manchester. 
Partly based on Frve’s “Complete Geography,” and including most of its 
Illustrations and Photo-relief Maps. With 16 pages of Coloured Maps, and 
several hundred Illustrations. Large 4to, 5s. 


CAESAR DH BELLO GALLICO. 


Books III.-V. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Hints for Composition and 
Vocabulary, by M. T. Tatham, M.A. With Maps, Plans, and numerous 
Illustrations to the Section on the Roman Army. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


FORUM LATINUM. 
By E. V. Arnoup, M.A. Professor of Latin in the University of North Wales, 
Bangor, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. A Complete Intro- 
duction to the Prosody and Syntax of the Latin Language, with Exercises, 
Vocabularies, and an Explanation, assisted by Exercises of the Principles of 
Latin Verse Composition. In Three Parts, issued separately. Part I. 1s. 4d. ; 
Part II., 1s. 4d. ; Part Ill. ready shortly. 


A FIRST LATIN COURSH. 
By G. B. Garpiner, M.A., D.Sc., formerly Assistant-Master at the Edin- 
burgh Academy, and ANDREW GARDINER, M.A. Crown &vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 


A LATIN TRANSLATION PRIMER. 


With Grammatical Hints, Exercises; Conversations, and Vocabulary. By 
G. B. GarvinerR, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


FRENCH WITHOUT TBARS. 
By Mrs. Hucu Bert, Author of “ Le Petit Théâtre Français.” A Graduated 
Series of French Reading Books, carefully arranged for young pupils beginning 
French. With Humorous Illustrations, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
Book I., gd. Book II., 1s. Book IIL, 1s. 3d. 


A FIRST FRENCH COURSB. 
By James BoieLLE, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior French Master at Dulwich 
College. With Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabulary. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A FIRST FRHENOH RHADHER. 
By W. J. GRK ENSTREET, M.A. With Exercises for 
Vocabularies. Cloth, rs. 


LHSSONS IN GHRMAN. 
By L. Innes LuMspENn, Warden of University Hall, St. Andrews. A Grad- 
uated Course, with Exercises and Vocabularies, forming a Complete Intro- 
ductory Manual of the language. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


THE BLEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 


By R. Lacuian, Sc.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with or without Answers, 2s. 6d. Answers separately, 1s. 


THE BLEMENTS OF HUCLID. 
Books I., [l., and III. By R. Lacutian, Sc.D., With Notes. Appendices, and 
numerous Exercises. Crown 8vo, cloth. Also Books I. and IL., 1s. 6d. 


A FIRST YHAR’S COURSH OF BXPERIMENTAL 


WORK IN CHEMISTRY. 
By E. H. Cook, D.Sc., F.1.C., Principal of the Clifton Laboratory, Bristol. 
With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE STANDARD COURSE OF HLEMBNTARY 


CHEMISTRY. 
By E. J. Cox, F.C.S., Headmaster of the Bridge Street Technical School, 
Birmingham. In Five Parts, issued separately. Parts 1.—I1V., 7d. each. 
Part V., 1s. Complete in 1 vol., 3s. 


Retranslation and 


a 


Mr. Edward Arnold's Complete Educational Catalogue will be 
forwarded, post free, on application. 


Loxpon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDForp STREET, STRAND. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATIONS. 
Special Subjects, 1899 and 1900. 


All texts are annotated and contain full Introductions. The Vocabularies are in 
order of the Text, and are preceded by two series of Test Papers. 


MATRICULATION. 
June, 1899. 


Cicero.—In Catilinam I. Edited by T. T. JEFFERY, M.A., 
late Fellow of Se. Peter's College, Cambridge, and T. R. MiırLs, M.A. Oxon., 
late Lecturer in Greek at Aberdeen University. 

Intropuction, TEXT, and Notes, 1s. 6d. A Vocasucary (in order of 
the Text), with Test Papers, /aterleaved, 1s, A CLoske TRANSLA- 
TION, 18. THe ‘THREE Parts IN ONE VoL., 38. 


Cicero.—Pro Marcello. Edited by T. T. JEFFERY, M.A. Camb., 
and T. R. Mitcs, M.A. Oxon. (Uniform with the above in price and arrange- 
ment of parts.) 


Homer.—Iliad XXIV. Edited by J. H. Haypon, M.A. Lond. 
and Camb., Headmaster of Tettenhall College. 
Intropuction, Text, and Notes, 3s 6d. A CLOSE TRANSLATION, by 
R. M. Tuomas, M.A. Lond., 1s. 6d. 


Januaru, 1900. 


Vergil.—Aeneid, Book VI. Edited by A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A. 
Oxon., and B. J. Haves, M.A. Lond. and Camb., Gold Medallist in Classics. 
INTRODUCTION, Text, and Notes, 18. 6d, A VOCABULARY (in order of 
the Text), with Test Parers, /uterleaved, 1g. A CLOsE TRANSLA- 
TION, 1s. THe Tures Parts IN One VoL., 38. 


Plato.—Apology. Edited by T. R. Mitts, M.A. Oxon. 
INTRODUCTION, Texr, and Norges, 38. 6d. A CLoseE TRANSLATION, 
ls. 6d. THe Two Parts in OnE VoL., 48. 6d. 


INTER. ARTS, 1899. 


Livy.—Book IX. Intrropucrion, Text, and Nores, 3s. 6d. 
A Vocasucary, with Test Pavers, /aterleaved, 1g, A TRANSLATION, 28. 
THe THrkEE Parts IN OnE VoL., 58. 6d. 


Vergil.—Aeneid, Book IX. 1s. 6d. 
Vergil.—Aeneid, Book X. s. 6d. 
Vergil.—Aeneid, Books IX. and X. A VOCABULARY, 


with Test PAPERS, /nterleaved, \g, TRANSLATION, 1g. 6d. 
History of Rome, 390-202 s.c. With Test QUESTIONS, 48, 6d. 
Synopsis of Roman History, 390-202 s.c. 1s. 6d. 
Plato.—Laches. INTRODUCTION, TEXT, and Notes, 3s. 6d. A 


VocaBULARY, with Testr Papers, /uterleaved, 18, TRANSLATION, 18. 6d. 
THs THree Parts in One VoL., 58. 6d. 


Buripides.—Hippolytus. (Uniform with the above in price 


and arrangement of parts.) 


story of Greece, 512-431 s.c. With TEST QUESTIONS. 


Synopsis of Grecian History, Part I., to 495 s.c., and 
Part II., 495-405 s.c. With Test Questions. 1g. each. 


Milton.—Paradise Regained. 2s. 6d. 
Shakespeare.—Coriolanus. 2s. 


B.A., 1899. 
Tacitus.—Histories, Book I. INTRODUCTION, TEXT, and 


NoTtgs, 33. 6d. Vocanucaxy, with Test Parers, /nterieaved, 18. A 
TRANSLATION, 18. 6d. Tur THREE Parrs iN One VoL., 58. 6d. 


Plautus.—Oaptivi. A TRANSLATION, with TesT PAPERS. 2s. 6d. 
Demosthenes.—Meidias. Textand Nores. 6s. 


Demosthenes.—Meidias. A TRANSLATION, with Tesr 
Parers. 3s. 6d. 
Demosthenes.—Androtion. Texr anb Nores. 4s. 6d. 


Demosthenes.—Androtion. 
Parers. ls. 6d. 


Sophocles.—Oedipus Ooloneus. A TRANSLATION, with 
Test Parers. Qs. 6d. 

Addison.—Hssays on Paradise Lost, Notes on. 2s. 

Langland.— Piers Plowman. Prologue and Passus I.-VII. 
Tex B (as described). 438. 6d. 


History of Hnglish Literature, 1660-1798. (Bcing 
Vol. lll. of the Intermediate Text-Book of English Literature.) 3s. 6d. 


A TRANSLATION, with TeEst 


Complete Catalogue of soo Books specially adapted for London University Exams., 
including the Special Subjects for Inter. Arts and Bachelor of Arts, 1900, 
Sree on application. 


Lonpon: W. B. CLIVE, 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PRESS. 
WAREHOUSE: 13 BOOKSELLERS Row, STRAND, W.C. 
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SCALE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS— 4. 8. d. 
Whole Page ite S ‘ies si; sss ies æ. § 30 O 
Half Page ... wea Per ne nee one oes -. 3 0 O 
Quarter Page eis we ik vii Si sss ow. 115 O 
Per Inch in Column ius eos aes ine we 0 8 o 


Prepaip RATES FOR SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, &c.—6d. per line ; minimum charge, 5s. 
Situations Vacant and Engagements Wanted.—30 words for as. ; each 
10 words after, 6d. 
Lectures, Classes, Non-Resident Engagements, &o0.—48 words for 3s. ; 
each 8 words after, 6d. 


An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS 
Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front page. 
(Advertisers are reminded that '' Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FicTITIOUS 
DAMT at Post Offices are not taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter 
I fice.") 

All Letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
“THe PUBLISHER,” JOURNAL OF EpucaTION Office, 3 Broapway, LupGaTte HiL 
E.C. Money and Postal Orders, on the Post Office, Ludgate Circus, E.C., should 
be made payable to Wituram Rice ; Orders and Cheques may be crossed, "The 
London City and Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage Stamps can only be 
received at the rate of thirteen tu the shilling. 

If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 108., a postcard or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
samp hie name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders should 

“crossed.” 

American subscribers may conveniently remit through Mr. C. W. BARDEEN, 406 
South Franklin Street, Syracuse, New York; or Messrs. E. L. Kgttocc & Co., 
16 East oth Street, New York. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, Lupcare Hi, E.C. 


THE PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS OF PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL BOYS. 


N October 24 last a writer to the Times, under the 
signature of “M.D.,” gave the results of his physical 
examination of one hundred pupils entering the school to which 
he is attached. He gave an alarming account of their various 
physical defects, and drew attention to the fact that, while only 
39 per cent. of the boys were below the average in height, no 
less than 53 per cent. were below the average in weight, and 
68 per cent. in chest girth, the implied inference being that the 
proportion of weight to height must be sufficiently low to 
indicate important physical deficiency. That he attached con- 
siderable importance to these measurements is indicated by his 
characterizing the height and weight as “the most valuable 
guide of all to the educator.” 

A subject of so much importance to the educated public 
naturally attracted a good deal of attention. The 7Z7mes 
discussed the question at considerable length in a leading 
article, and an interesting correspondence resulted. As much 
weight was given throughout this correspondence to the indica- 
tions obtained from the physical measurements of the boys 
examined, and as I have devoted much time and labour during 
the last five or six years to the collection and collation of 
Statistics bearing upon the point, I propose to discuss the 
subject from this point of view alone. As I shall be obliged to 
write in the first person throughout, I should like to begin by 
stating that my only claim to be heard is that I have worked 
hard at the subject. I do not pretend to much knowledge, as 
the principal result of my labours has been to convince me of 
my ignorance. 

To deal with the question as discussed in the 7imes, Imay 
first of all point out that it is not altogether a disquieting sign 
if the boys who enter our public schools now contain some indi- 
viduals of a less robust type than any who were able to stand 
the rough usage they would have been obliged to undergo in 
the same schools in their fathers’ time. Public schools have 
become more tolerant of the existence of weaklings thanthey used 
to be, and I think that all public-school masters of experience 
will bear me out when I say that boys thrive and flourish at a 
public school now who could not possibly have done so a decade 
or two ago. That the number of such weaklinys is sufficiently 
great to make itself evident to any marked extent in the average 
measurementsS$of our public-school boys, is a” more doubtful 
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matter, and it is a problem which is far more difficult to solve 
than superficial observers would imagine. 

Now, the problem cannot be solved even approximately by 
taking the percentage of boys who measure more or less than 
the average of their respective years, and this for more reasons 
than one. In the first place, it is well known that the mean, or 
medium, measurement of a given series of observations does 
not as a rule coincide with the arithmetic mean, or average, of 
the same series. A glance at the accompanying diagram 
(Fig. 1) will explain why this should be so. 
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The continuous curve in the diagram is a curve of distribu- 
tion of the weights of 1,417 boys of the approximate age of 
fifteen constructed from observations collected from five 
different public schools. For the benefit of the uninitiated, I 
had, perhaps, better explain that this curve indicates the per- 
centage of the boys observed who fail to reach any given 
weight. Thus, to find the position which a boy of fifteen years 
old and 120 lbs. in weight would occupy amongst boys of his 
own age, we proceed as follows :—First find 120 lbs. in one of 
the vertical columns ; then follow the horizontal line through 
the number 120 inwards until it meets the curve; this 
gives the boy’s position on the curve. Having found a 
boy’s position on the curve, we must look for the correspond- 
ing point in the scale of percentages at the bottom of the 
figure. This point is vertically below his position on the curve 
between the numbers 80 and 90, and its position shows us that 
84 per cent. of the boys observed were of less weight than 
120 lbs., and 16 per cent. of the same weight or heavier. The 
mean position is at 4 on the curve, where the curve crosses the 
50 line at a height corresponding to 101 lbs., showing us that 
50 per cent. of the boys were less than 101 lbs. in weight, 
which we may, therefore, take to be the mean weight for boys 
of fifteen. Now, if the course of the curve above 4 had 
followed the dotted line so as to be symmetrical about 4, this 
would also have been the average weight ; but the tendency to 
vary from the mean is, for obvious reasons, much greater on 
the high side than on the low side, there being more room for 
variation in that direction. Asa matter of fact, six of the boys 
examined were more than 57 Ibs. above the mean, while only 
five were more than 30 lbs. below it ; consequently the average 
weight of the boys will be some pounds more than the mean. 
The position of the average on the curve will be to the right of 
A,and more than 50 per cent. of the boys examined will be 
below their own average. To see how this theory worked out 
in practice, I found the averages of a few groups of boys of 
one age whose measurements were collated and recorded by 
Prof. Windle in his interesting paper on “The Physical 
Characters of the Boys at King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 
and at certain other Public Schools,” which first attracted my 
attention to this subject. Oddly enough, the very first group 
examined, consisting of 304 boys, turned out as follows :— 
48 per cent. were below their own average in height, while 


57 percent. were below their own average in weight ; so that, 
according to the argument used, these boys must be of inferior 
physique judged by a standard created by themselves, which 
can hardly be correct. Of three more groups, examined both 
in height and weight, the percentage below their own average 
varied from 52 to 55. 

In the second place, supposing that it were possible to solve 
the problem by means of a general average, an important ques- 
tion still remains to be settled, viz.: What average are we to 
employ? Is it to be the general average of males of all classes, 
as given by the Anthropometric Committee of the British Asso- 
ciation, which, at the age of fifteen, is 102°7 lbs. ; or the average 
of the professional classes given by the same authority, which is 
114°3 lbs. at the same age ; or the average of the general popu- 
lation as given by Mr. Roberts and authorized by the Journal 
of Education in the supplement for December, 1883, which is 
96 lbs. at the same age; orthe average given by the same observer 
for English public-school boys and military cadets, in which, 
according to a chart in my possession, which is copyright, and, 
presumably, correct, the average is given asa little over 104 Ibs. ; 
or are we to take the averages from one of the numerous text- 
books which have copied from one or other of these sources? 
I may mention parenthetically, as one of the great difficulties 
met with in studying this subject, that it is almost impossible, 
unless one has access to the British Museum and time to study 
there, to find out what has been done by previous workers on 
the subject ; I have been trying for years without success to 
obtain a copy of Mr. Roberts’s “ Manual of Anthropometry,” 
the most important contribution to the literature of the subject. 
Most probably in that work an explanation is given of the dis- 
crepancies between his averages and the averages given in the 
Report of the Anthropometric Committee, which he helped to 
draw up ; but the work is out of print, and the Anthropometric 
Committee’s Report is generally quoted. Consequently our diff- 
culty remains. That the difficulty is a real one is fully realized 
by a glance at the above curve, when it will be seen that only 
40 per cent. would be below the lowest of the averages quoted, 
while 76 per cent. would be below the highest. Similar diffi- 
culties confront us when we seek a standard of comparison for 
height ; so that I think I am justified in saying that no absolute 
standard has been so generally accepted as to justify us in 
assuming that a given class of boys was physically unsatisfactory 
because their average happened to fall below it. 

The fact is that the very valuable statistics collected by the 
Anthropometrical Society were never designed to furnish an 
absolute standard by which to judge the progress of the human 
race. They were collected for the comparison of different classes, 
different ages, different races, &c., for which purposes their 
absolute value was immaterial so long as their relative values 
were correct ; and in order to ensure this last, and obtain a 
large number of observations, it was necessary to resort to 
somewhat rough methods of measurement. Thus—I quote 
from Professor Windle—“the figures in this report were 
classified in years according to the last birthday which each 
boy had passed.” Also, according to the Marlborough College 
Natural History Society's report for the half-year ending 
midsummer, 1874, at which time they began recording the very 
valuable series of physical measurements which have been 
continued almost without intermission to the present time, and 
which were largely used by the Anthropometric Committee :— 
“ The Anthropometrical Society wished the weight to be taken 
with the ordinary indoor clothing and shoes. This was to be 
regretted, as at that season of the year thick clothes are fre- 
quently worn by some boys, and shoes vary much. ... The 
chest was measured with the waistcoat on.” As a difference of 
3 lbs. will make a difference of 7 per cent. or more in the 
position of a boy towards the centre of the curve of distribution, 
and he may be expected to increase about 8 lbs. in the next 
six months, it is obviously necessary to take these methods of 
measurement into account when judging of the physique of any 
boy compared with the average. 

As regards girth of chest—which is justly regarded as one of 
the most important physical measurements—the methods of 
observation differ so enormously, and the results obtained by 
different observers vary so widely, that I have found it quite 
impossible to collate the numerous statistics which I have 
collected on the subject so as to arrive at any general standard 
which may be regarded as approximately*absolute. {It is much 
to be deplored that no general, method-has) been adopted by 
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means of which the variations introduced by the degree of 
inflation of the chest, the position of the shoulders, and the 
amount of tension given to the tape may be eliminated. This 
last is in itself a serious source of difference between the results 
obtained by different observers, and the difficulty has been got 
over in America by adopting a tape with a spring balance at 
the end, and making all measurements at a uniform tension of 
6 oz. To secure the most satisfactory results, I need hardly say 
that it is essential that the measurements should be taken on 
the bare chest. To show the difficulty which attaches to our 
present go-as-you-please method, I give the mean chest girths 
of boys of fourteen at six different schools. A,27!in.; B,28}in.; 
Cand D, 281% in. ; E, 29} in. ; and F, 314 in. ; similar variations, 
more or less marked, being observable at all the ages examined. 
Much of this may be due to difference in the system of physical 
training, if any, adopted at the different schools, and difference 
of geographical position, but I can hardly think that these 
causes account for all the difference between A and F. 

One more point must be mentioned with regard to the 
hundred observations of “M.D.” The Anthropometric Com- 
mittee examined fifty-three thousand individuals, and yet they 
thought it necessary to call attention to the “probable error 
which must attach to all conclusions drawn from a dispropor- 
tionate and from a comparatively small number of observations.” 
Of course their inquiries cover a very wide range; but there is 
a considerable margin for this between fifty-three thousand 
observations and one hundred. 

I think I have shown that in our present state of knowledge 
conclusions drawn from comparisons of averages are to be 
regarded with considerable suspicion, and that the whole 
subject treated of is far more difficult than is generally sup- 
posed. I should like to give a short account of a method 
which overcomes to some extent the difficulties of which I have 
treated, and of a system by means of which an individual may 
be compared with himself fairly accurately throughout the 
successive stages of his growth, and the comparative positions 
of different groups determined, provided these are observed 
according to the same system of measurement; but I have 
already exceeded the limit of space offered to me by the Editor. 
If he will allow me space in a subsequent issue, I will endeavour 
to complete the discussion of the subject upon these lines. 


CECIL HAWKINS. 
(To be continued.) 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Special Keport on Educational Subjects. (Vol. II., price 
6s. 2d. Vol. III., price 3s. 3d. Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

Mr. Michael Sadler has provided for our Christmas enter- 
tainment such a rich and varied bill of fare that, if it gives us a 
fit of indigestion, we can only say, like the small boy in Punch, 
its well worth it. The nondescript yellow of the covers is 
emblematic of the mixed character of the contents, and the 
editor, while himself preserving the strictest neutrality, has 
chosen his contributors without respect of nationality, party, or 
sex, and allowed them the freest range. To review such a 
medley is a task to abash the most irresponsible of reviewers ; 
to criticize a City Company’s dinner would be less audacious. 
All we can attempt is to select from the meu the dishes we 
have tasted ourselves and relished. 

Vol. Il. starts with a paper contributed by the Charity 
Commissioners on “The Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 
1880: its Origin and Working.” Wales and Scotland have 
both organized their secondary education ; England will follow 
neither lead ; the conditions in each of these cases are dis- 
similar; but at least it behoves English statesmen to know 
what has been done on our borders, and we hope that the Duke 
will master this chapter before introducing his amended Bill. 
To physical education no less than seven papers are devoted. 
The most popular will be that on “Games in Girls’ High 
Schools,” by Miss P. Lawrence, of Brighton. Oxford, that 
“home of lost causes,” made a last stand against the recognition 
of games ; but the best regulated schools will still find some- 
thing to learn from Miss Lawrence’s admirable Spielplan. 
Mrs. Woodhouse shows how, at the Sheffield High School, 
physical and mental training are correlated and co-ordinated. 


(Headmasters will please copy.) “The Training of Teachers” 
is treated doctrinally and fully by Mr. J. J. Findlay, discursively 
and all too briefly by Mr. Hendy. The necessity of separate 
training for primary and secondary teachers and the elimination 
of the history of education from the examination syllabus are 
points in the former essay against which we enter a caveat, in 
the latter we welcome the hard saying that Arnold himself was 
a distinguished amateur. “The Heuristic Method,” by Dr. 
H. E. Armstrong, is a most sugyestive paper, but the author is 
mistaken in thinking that Prof. Meiklejohn invented the word, 
and that it is not to be found in the dictionaries. 

In Volume III. the piece de resistance is Mr. Sadlers 
“Problems in Prussian Secondary Education for Boys, with 
special reference to similar questions in England.”. To this 
important study in comparative pedagogics we hope to return, 
and must for the present content ourselves with a single 
quotation— 


The German schoolboy, as a rule, works harder at his lessons than 
his English contemporary. The English schoolbvy, as a rule, takes 
more physical exercise than the German, and is more interested in 
games. A boy who is near the top of an English secondary boarding 
school has generally to bear considerable responsibility, as a prefect, 
in the internal discipline and organization of the school. He thus 
develops the faculty of government and administration. The German 
boy is much more exclusively occupied with his actual studies. ... 
The German boy of the middle classes stays at a secondary school 
longer than his average English contemporary, and, in the absence of 
any precise comparison of their attainments, it is, perhaps, not too 
much to assume that he generally knows more when he leaves. This 
is an advantage to German culture and to German trade. 


From the “Curricula and Programmes of Work for Higher 
Schools in Prussia,” translated by Mr. Lipscomb, we learn that 
in the highest form of a Gymnasium six hours a week are 
devoted to German, history, and geography. In how many 
sixth forms of our public schools is half that time given to 
English subjects? “The Organization of Education in Switzer- 
land” is exhaustively treated by Mr. R. L. Morant. Again we 
will select for quotation one paragraph, as reflecting light on 
the most vexed question in English education of to-day :— 


In Switzerland the whole educational system of a Canton is organized 
throughout, being (a) worked in all details of di'ect management by the 
nearest possible /oca/ authority ; (4) controlled in its general aims and 
effects, and brought up to the proper standard, by the higher authority 
of a large district, near enough to be able to gauge Iccal circumstances, 
yet far enough to be free from undue local partialities ; and (c), last, but 
not least, supervised, guided, and aided by the Supreme Central 
Authority, which itself possesses both expert advisers and means of 
local knowledge ; while, at the same time, each school is recognized as 
drawing its c/en/éle from, and providing for the needs of, a clearly 
defined area ; the area increasing in size for each grade of school, from 
the primary school in each little Commune, or the district school in a 
circle of several Communes, to the Gymnasium and Nealyymnastum 
providing for the whole Canton. 


Switzerland has long solved the problem which we in England 
are just beginning to tackle—the reconcilement of local with 
central authorities, the organic connexion of schools of every 
grade. 

The rest of the volume is mainly occupied with essays on 
modern language teaching. Mr. Fabian Ware gives the results 
of inspection of schools in Frankfurt-am-Main, and also an 
account of the professional training required of modern language 
teachers in Prussia. Miss Mary Brebner retells the tale of 
her voyage scolaire, which, on its first publication, made sucha 
stir. In this class the palm must be awarded to Dr. Emil 
Hausknecht, of Berlin, who furnishes a complete Lehrplan 
of French instruction with copious illustrations. Very remark- 
able are the undesigned coincidences of view among the three 
essayists. All accept con amore the New Method—to begin 
with conversation only, to assign throughout the foremost place 
to viva voce, to make grammar subsidiary to reading, to limit 
composition to free reproduction and essay writing. That 
English boys cannot hold a candle to German boys in modern 
languages is admitted on all hands. This volume furnishes 
the simple explanation. Modern language masters in Germany 
are systematically trained (they are almost without exception 
Germans) ; consequently they pursue the best methods, they 
take equal rank with classical masters, their hours in class are 
about half those of English masters, and their subjecty is not 
regarded as a negligible Jarenyon. 
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Manual of the History of French Literature. By FERDINAND 
BRUNETIERE. Translated by RALPH DERECHEF. (531 pp.; 
12s. T. Fisher Unwin.) 

M. Bruneti¢re has attempted, toa certain extent,to treat French 
literature in the same way as Taine treated English literature, by 
making evolution the ground plan of his subject. But here a 
distinct difference must be made. What to Taine was a prin- 
ciple, nay, the guiding principle, of all literary growth and 
development, is to M. Bruneti¢re little more than a mere method, 
a useful mode of classification, a working hypothesis, which may 
or may not be philosophically true, but which gives a critic far 
and away the best chance of presenting his subject in a syn- 
thetic form. To carry out successfully such a plan is only 
possible, however, in the case of a scholar like M. Brunetitre, 
who has his country’s literature at his finger ends, or, at any 
rate, its modern literature. We may detect a certain under- 
estimation of the value of the earlier portion, an undue glori- 
fication of the age of Louis XIV., an unfair depreciation 
of the Encyclopa-dists and their school, and a too obvious 
want of sympathy with some of the phases of the French 
literature of to-day. But, none the less, the volume, on 
the whole, is a marvellous production. Often we do not know 
whether to admire more the clear easy-flowing prose of the 
summary that covers the upper half of the page, or the com- 
mentary of notes below it, which are absolutely “ viscid” with 
condensed information. We can recall no book in which the 
swarm of literary guc@stiones that tend to gather round every 
author and his works are more fully or pertinently condensed. 
A single sentence, at times a mere phrase, represents a volume, 
a book-shelf, nay, a library of litigation. And the suggestive 
way in which it is couched presents us either with a verdict on 
which we can generally rely, or, at all events, with an indication of 
the best conclusion obtainable. For any one who desires, in a 
highly peptonized form, what Master Rabelais called the 
substantifigue mouelle of French literature, we know of no 
better book. Itis certainly superior, from this point of view, to 
the interesting histories of Doumié, Lanson, and Petit de 
Julleville, who have all followed the chronological rather than 
the logical order. 

We have already indicated what we consider the less satis- 
factory part of the book. It is obvious that to the /stératleur 
pure and simple, the beginnings of any literature are more or 
less uninteresting. He likes to study literature not so much in 
the making as in its finished form. It is only the philosopher 
who appreciates the value of unsuccessful experiments, of pro- 
cesses that, incomplete in themselves, lead to processes which 
finally yield the desired result. The “ pure” /i//éra/euris there- 
fore prone to deal with only successful literature, for the simple 
reason that what is not successful in his eyes is not literature 
at all, and therefore does not come within his purview. He 
concentrates himself, so to say, too much on the flower, and 
will not study enough the rest of the tree, or even the leaf from 
which the flower is evolved. Thus, in his volume of some 
five hundred odd pages, M. Brunetitre devotes only some 
forty pages to origines. To carry on our metaphor, a more 
philosophical writer would have given more space to showing 
how the sap was already mounting everywhere, without which 
the flowering season would have been impossible. 

As to the undue glorification of the age of Louis XIV., we 
did not mean so much that the praise that M. Brunetiére accords 
it is overdone. Though only excessive in contrast with the scanty 
meed of approval he metes out to certain other periods, as a 
matter of fact, we regard it as the most satisfactory part of the 
book, and look on some of its judgments as more or less final. 

M. Bruneticre is, perhaps, least just towards the writers of 
the eighteenth century. This is what might well be expected 
from a critic who is above all things literary. He forgets that 
the influence that Voltaire and Rousseau had on Europe was 
far greater even in literature than that of Racine or Molière, 
while in philosophy and political science they are, to a large 
extent, the authors of the régime we live under to-day. But 
these are naturally points that escape a pure /¢/érateur and 
especially such a /audator temporis acti as M. Bruneticre. 

In the same way, we think the Romantic school scarcely 
come in for their full acknowledgment from M. Bruneticre, 
whose religious bias makes him also somewhat unfair to 
thinkers and writers of the calibre of Taine and Renan. The 
latter represent tendencies with which he cannot sympathize ; 
and sympathy and appreciation must in a literary critic be 


more or less synonymous. On the other hand, he seems to lay 
too much stress on the “problem” plays of the younger 
Dumas. We can imagine nothing more exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of time than this form of literature. Not only does each 
age seek a new solution of its difficulties, but it also demands 
and obtains the right to restate the problem as it thinks fit. 

Despite, however, these reservations, the book remains in 
our eyes a valuable and admirable work, and the binding and 
printing are well worthy of the contents if we may except the 
frontispiece, whose old-letter printing is strangely out of 
harmony with the rest of the “ get-up ” of the book. The transla- 
tion is excellent. There are very few gallicisms, such as on 
page 358, “For our sentiments,” meaning “as regards, &c.” 
We have detected a few mistakes in accents, &c.: veritable 
(page 82), traite (page 224), aloy aux (page 374). Again, we 
prefer fableau to fabliau (page 16), which has no real 
authority. 


Fights for the Flay. By W. H. FITCHETT. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

No one does these battlepieces in black and white better than 
Mr. Fitchett. He chooses good subjects and tells the stories 
vividly and with spirit. His heart is evidently in the work, and 
he carries his reader along with him. To vary the entertain- 
ment, he intermixes sea-fights with land-fights, and ranges from 
the time of Cromwell to the present day. No one can complain 
that he is tedious, yet he gives enough detail to make the course 
of each action clear, and adds plans as well as portraits. He 
can sketch people as well as scenes. For instance :—“ A glance 
at Rodney’s portrait while yet a young man shows a curious 
resemblance to the younger Pitt. There are the same curved 
eyebrows and widely opened eyes, the same angle of forehead, 
the same challenging and haughty gaze. Rodney expended his 
life lavishly, drank deep of what is called ‘ pleasure,’ grew old 
quickly, was persecuted with gout, which gave impatient fire to 
his temper and scribbled his face with the characters of pain. 
Hence the sharpened gravity shown in his later portraits.” This 
description is quite borne out by the Reynolds portrait which 1s 
reproduced ; but there is not the same correspondence between 
the likeness of Moore which is given here and what is said of 
him :—“ His mouth had a womanly sweetness about it, while the 
curve of his chin and the general contour of his face gave an 
extraordinary expression of energy.” 

Mr. Fitchett is apt to be rather careless about details. On 
the first page, for instance, he places his spectator on Beachy 
Head to watch the battle between Blake and Van Tromp fought 
in the Straits of Dover. He quotes Macaulay’s saying that at 
that time “ the gentlemen were not sailors, and the sailors were 
not gentlemen,” but misses the point of it. He speaks of 
Blenheim as a battle in the seventeenth century, and of Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick as commanding, during the Seven Years 
War, “a miscellaneous host of Austrians, Prussians, Hanoverians, 
and British.” ‘ The hornwork, or cavalier, at the centre of the 
southern front” of San Sebastian recalls Thackeray’s parody of 
Leon : “the gabion was ours.” He is often rash and sweeping 
in his criticism of commanders, and is prone to exaggeration. 
Take the following examples : “ There might, indeed, have been 
no United States but for that slash at Captain Jenkins’sear! The 
Northern half of the great American continent to-day might have 
been like the Southern half, a cluster of shrewishly wrangling, 
half Indian, half Latin republics.” “It [Dettingen] drove the 
French out of Germany. It shattered into mere dust the 
‘Family Compact’ betwixt the two branches of the Bourbons.” 
The statement that, shortly before Corunna, ‘‘a charge of the 
Tenth Hussars broke the Imperial Guard itself, slew 130, and 
took 70 prisoners,” needs the explanation that the defeated 
troops were not the famous Old Guard infantry, but six hundred 
light horse of the Guard, who were outnumbered by the British. 
According to Napier they left 55 killed and wounded on the 
field. 

There is an excellent account of Navarino, but there 1s some- 
thing wrong in the statements about the Greek War, and it is 
surely needless to lament that “ to-day we have no Navarino.” 
The destruction of sixty ships and seven thousand lives was a 
painful necessity, if not an “untoward incident,” and happily 
Admiral Noel has discovered a more excellent way. As regards 
style, a too frequent recurrence of particular epithets like “tiny ” 
(which is to be found three times on page 230) is the only fault 
we have to find. 
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The Iliad of Homer. Edited, with General and Grammatical 
Introductions, Notes, and Appendices, by WALTER LEAF, 
Litt.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A., Headmaster of Eastbourne Col- 
lege. In two volumes. Vol. II.: Books XIII.-XXIV. 
(Price 6s. Macmillan.) : 

This edition of several of the more famous books of the 
“Iliad” is of a convenient size and shape, and contains features 
of rather special interest, particularly an excellent portrait of 
Hera by Mr. Botheras, with its glorious Grecian proportions of 
figure and foot, and several illustrations of Homeric armour, 
of less merit from an artistic point of view. The English 
headlines to the several paragraphs of the text are, at first, 
quaintly pleasing in their old-world phraseology ; but, after a 
time, they become rather wearisome. Mr. Bayfield expects a 
good deal from the British schoolboy when he suggests to him 
that, as a preliminary to studying these books of Homer, he 
should read through, “at least once [sc] or twice,” the 
forty pages of his grammatical introduction. Besides, what 
schoolboy would gain much by so doing? Let him try 
the experiment with his sixth form. It would have been 
better to have published the Homeric grammar separately. 
The English of the grammatical introduction is not always 
easy to understand. For instance, one needs a calm mind to 
get at the meaning of the indefinite use of the Greek particles 
xe and dy in subordinate clauses, as expounded on page liv. On 
the other hand, the whole section upon these particles gives 
signs of exhaustive labour. The examples of their use are 
well chosen, and the translations natural. 

In the introduction, Homeric forms are given in heavy type, 
and in the notes the same type is used for headings. In both 
cases the result is a spotty-looking page, which offends the eye, 
and even increases the difficulties of the younger student. 
The editor has a hiking, which occasionally approaches the 
grotesque, for unusual English, and something of a liking, too, 
for ingenious explanations, or so it seems. On the other hand, 
no one who has engaged in editorial work of this description 
can fail to recognize how meanings, at first sight apparently 
forced, grow upon one as being the right interpretations ; and 
the notes are, generally speaking, both clear and suggestive. 

An appendix upon Homeric armour, based upon Dr. Wolf- 
gang Reichel’s conclusions, is added. ‘The appendix con- 
tains, and refers to, many representations of armour found at 
Mycenz and elsewhere, and is full of interesting information 
and useful conjecture. To take a single instance. It will 
probably be news to many old-fashioned students of Homer 
that “the sole purpose of the greaves was to prevent the 
chafing of the legs by the edge of the shield,” which reached 
from the chin to within a few inches of the ankle, like the 
larger shields of Zulu warriors in our own day. There can be 
no doubt that much time and thought have been spent on this 
edition, and that the student who carefully follows the notes, 
introduction, and appendices will get a great deal of informa- 
tion—some of it new, and most of it interesting and useful. 


The Alcestis of Euripides. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Critical and Exegetical Notes, by HERMAN WORDSWORTH 
HAYLEY, Ph.D. Harvard, Instructor in Latin at Wesleyan 
University. (Price 6s. 6d. Boston, U.S.A.: Ginn; London: 
Edward Arnold.) 

In type, binding, and margins this is, for its price, a noble 
book, a credit to the Athen:eum Press. In respect of appearance, 
one thing only is lacking if this edition of the “ Alcestis” is to be 
of full use in English schools, namely, a few good illustrations, 
either of Apollo and Hercules, or of the story of the play as toldin 
frescoes and vase paintings. Such an illustration, for instance, 
as that of Apollo, No. 209, in the British Museum, would 
teach the intelligent schoolboy more about the holy and beauti- 
ful god than many pages of notes. But, from various indica- 
tions in introduction and notes, it is probable that the edition 
is not intended even for the sixth-form boy. As a summary 
of the arguments for and against the various theories in con- 
nexion with the Alcestis legend, Professor Hayley’s introduction 
should be of real value. His own conclusions are not always 
convincing. Critics forget sometimes that tragedians write as 
the spirit moves them without thought of criticism. ‘I do not 
bélieve, however, that the objection occurred to Euripides at 
all,” is a remark of the learned editor in one connexion, which 
is capable of wide application. Was it not the Antiquary 


who had “a literary friend at York, with whom I have long 
corresponded on the subject of the Saxon horn that is preserved 
in the Minster ; we interchanged letters for six years, and have 
only as yet been able to settle the first line of the inscription.” 
Yet the Antiquary and Dr. Dryasdust never despaired of 
eventually arriving at a right solution, and a like courage ani- 
mates the breast of the thousand commentators upon the Alcestis 
legend, of whom Professor Hayley is one of the more fruitful. 
This edition of the “‘Alcestis” will, in future, be a necessary one 
for English scholars. 


(Part II. Metals.) By G. H. BAILEY. 


(1) The Tutorial Chemistry. 
(First Years Course.) 


(Clive.) (2) Elementary Chemistry. 
By T. A. CHEETHAM. (Blackie.) (3) Elementary Physics. 
(First Year’s Course.) By J. G. Kerr. (Blackie.) (4) Synopsis 
of Advanced Chemistry. By W. J. STAINER. (McDougall’s 
Educational Co.) (5) Zext-Book of Practical Organic Chemistry. 
By CHAPMAN JONES. (McDougall’s Educational Co.) (6) First 
Stage Magnetism and Electricity. By R. H. Jupe. (Clive.) 

(1) The first on the above list constitutes Part II. of the ‘* Tutorial 
Chemistry,” published by the University Correspondence College Press, 
and treats of the metallic portion of inorganic chemistry. The first seven 
chapters give an outline of those portions of chemical physics that are 
essential to a due appreciation of the modern aspect of the science. The 
metals are then treated of, and are taken in groups suggested by the 
periodic system. A general summary of the characteristic properties of 
each group is given at the beginning, instead of, as would have been more 
logical, at the end, of each section. There are appendices on crystallo- 
graphy and spectrum analysis. The above are all included within a 
little over two hundred and fifty pages, so that the treatment is essen- 
tially concise. The last appendix contains a number of suggested 
experiments on the subjects contained in the book, which might with 
considerable advantage be increased. In the case of junior classes, one 
has to rely chiefly on experiments to attract attention to important 
principles, and, from lack of suitable ones, the metals are left for older 
students. This is a mistake, as it would be far better to introduce the 
commoner metals earlier in the course. The methods of performing 
the experiments are not given, the student being supposed to have 
acquired some proficiency in planning and execution. We do not 
think the average student could satisfactorily poe the greater 
number of those given by himself, and a few hints as to methods 
and precautions would have been a great help. The limits imposed on 
the author have prevented him from dealing with the subject as fully as 
is necessary for the private student, but as a text-book to accompany a 
course of lectures we can thoroughly recommend this work. 

(2, 3) The two books next on the above list are the first that have 
been issued of a series of ‘‘ Science Handbooks for the Laboratory and 
Class-Room,” published by Blackie & Son, and are adapted to the 
capabilities of pupils commencing the study of science. The method 
and arrangement of both are similar. They are divided into two 
parts. The first half consists of a series of experiments to be performed 
by the student himself in the laboratory. In the second half, the 
class-room work, containing the same number of chapters, the cor- 
responding experiments are discussed in fuller detail, and additional 
ones of a rather more advanced character are described to be performed 
by the teacher before the class. In the ‘‘Chemistry” the course of study 
follows closely that proposed in the ‘‘ British Association Report on 
Chemical Teaching,” and has the further merit of having been fairly 
tested. The experiments have been well selected, the instructions are 
clear, and the quantitative side of the science has been kept in view 
throughout. Symbols and chemical equations are rigidly excluded ; 
but an additional chapter on atomic weights might well find a place 
after the last one on the laws of chemical combination, as the student 
will then have reached a stage at which he can appreciate their signi- 
ficance. The sequence and method adopted in the ‘‘ Physics” have 
been in the main determined by the results of very extensive experi- 
ments with secondary department classes working under the ‘‘ School 
of Science” scheme of instruction. The first seven chapters contain 
elementary measurements on length, area, volume, mass, and time; 
the next six on elementary mechanical principles, including a few on 
velocity and acceleration, and the last four on densities and atmospheric 
pressure. The apparatus required is of a very simple and inexpensive 
character. Graphical curve representation is freely used, the most 
important application being that of the stretching of an indiarubber 
string, which is the means employed to compare forces. The authors 
have succeeded very satisfactorily in combining a course of instruction 
in the lecture-room with laboratory work. 

(4) The ‘‘ Synopsis” is a summary, very clearly arranged, of the 
methods of preparation and the chief properties of those metals and 
non-metals embodied in the latest syllabus of the Science and Art 
Department Examinations in the Elementary and Advanced Stages of 
Inorganic Chemistry. As long as a student does not rely upon it for 
first-hand information, and uses it merely as an adjunct to his text-book, 
he will find it very useful in refreshing his (memory and-a help to 
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pigon hole his knowledge at the end of a course of reading. The 
k is interleaved with blank pages, for diagrams and special notes. 

(5) The fifth book in the list is the fifth and enlarged edition of the 
author’s well known ‘‘ Practical Organic Chemistry,” which has for 
many years sustained its reputation as being one of the best books for 
the laboratory. The first part includes the analytical work specified in 
the syllabus for the Elementary Stage of the subject in the Science and 
Art Examinations ; the second part the additional substances required 
for the Advanced Stage ; and the third part the principal reactions of 
those substances required for the B.Sc. degree at London University. 

(6) Mr. Jude’s ‘‘ Electricity and Magnetism ” is the first elementary 
work in which the subject is treated from the potential point of view. 
Even now the elements of electricity are taught in a large number 
of classes on the old lines, chiefly because the idea of potential 
is considered as beyond the grasp of young beginners. Doubtless, 
it is hard to break through a traditional method, but it is high 
time that an attempt should be made. This litle book makes 
a conscientious effort to bring the modern views of electricity down 
to the capacity of beginners, and in many ways the author has 
been successful. The signs + and — are used, but their significance 
is pointed out as an excess or a defect of the normal electrical state of 
a body. Free use is made of the water analogy, but in a sufficiently 
guarded way to prevent the idea of electricity being a material sub- 
stance. We cordially welcome this clever little work as the harbinger 
of a more scientific treatment of the subject in its earlier stages. 


Love Triumphant, and Other New Poems. 
(Innes. ) 


A natural bashfulness restrains us from praising Miss Matheson’s new 
volume of verse, for the two longest and (in our judgment) best poems 
in it, the Jubilee Ode and the Ode to Mr. Gladstone, appeared in this 
journal. But, besides these, there are a number of shorter lyrics and 
sonnets on which we may freely speak our mind. What strikes us most 
in the volume is the advance that Miss Matheson has made in technique. 
Her imagery is clearer, her syntax less involved, her rhythm more 
satisfying. The key-note of her poetry is Christian Socialism tempered 
by mystic optimism, but those who have least sympathy with her 
religious philosophy will relish none the less catholicity of taste and 
sensibility to all that is beautiful in nature or in man. The least 
successful are the pieces headed ‘‘ Dramatic Lyrics.” ‘* Lead-poisoning ” 
begins dramatically enough :—‘‘Then damn you, master, for you've 
killed my girl”; but sinks to the bathos: ‘Sir, stop it; you have 
power and you have brains.” These are the misses, but the hits are 
many. We would fain have quoted the sonnet on London, which has 
one line of supreme beauty, ‘f When on thy glooming Thames the 
sunlight gleams,’’ but we must be content to give one lyric. 


THE Mist. 
The sun and the dew were so far apart, 
The world would have said they would never have met, 
But the sun looked down with a burning heart 
When the earth with the crystal dew was wet ; 
So the dew went up in a golden mist— 
And they kist, 
Till the dew came back at the close of day, 
In a robe of the colour of amethyst, — 
And a crown of pearls on the green earth lay, 
Like tears of hope and of wild regret 
That told of an unforgotten tryst, 
Ere the sun had set. 


By ANNIE MATHESON. 


Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase Painting. By JOHN 
H. HuDDILSTON. (Price 6s. Macmillan.) 


This is another handsome little book by a Harvard scholar. Mr. 
Huddilston scores a point when he remarks: ‘*I have long wondered 
why the editions of the Greek tragedies are not enlivened more with 
reproductions of works of art pertaining to the myth involved.” But 
such reproductions should be carefully selected, seeing that Greek Art 
should be studied in boys’ and girls’ schools of all sorts ; and several of 
the representations here given are, perhaps, slightly injudicious in the 
case of a book which, by its size and price, presupposes general use. 
Mr. Huddilston’s aim, however, is *‘ to collect and publish all paintings 
that can with a high degree of probability be said to be inspired by any 
of the extant tragedies.” His language is occasionally rather high- 
flown, and it is not always certain that he is right in claiming this or 
that statue or vase as originating in this or that tragedy, when it may be 
the case that tragedy and vase both had their origin in legend. To 
read this little book aright, a good deal of knowledge is presupposed ; 
but the idea is distinctly useful, and the book will be of much value to 
the serious student. 


Plato: Laches. Edited by F. G. PLatstowg, M.A., late Fellow of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, and T. R. MiLts, M.A., formerly 
Lecturer in Greek at Aberdeen University. (Price 3s. 6d. W. B. 
Clive.) 


This is one of the useful little ‘‘ University Tutorial Series.” Both 
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introduction and notes are necessarily concise, but they are, generally 
speaking, sound, and sufficient for their purpose; though it may be 
doubted whether Nicias was so competent a general as one would 
suppose from the short account given of him here. 


Homer: Iliad, Book XXIV. Edited by J. H. Haypon, M.A., 
Headmaster of Tettenhall College. (Price 3s. 6d. W. B. Clive.) 
This little book is another of the same series. It contains an 

interesting introduction, especially that part of it which points out 
the influence of the Homeric poems in the mental and moral training 
of the young Greek, and the summary of Book XXIV. The notes are 
clear and concise, and the Appendix on Dialect is as short, probably, 
as it can be made, and is useful for reference. 


Demosthenes: Meidias. A Translation, with Test-Papers. By W. J. 
WoopuHousE, M.A. Oxon., late Craven Fellow in the University 
of Oxford. (Price 3s. 6d. W. B. Clive.) 

Yet another of the ‘* University Tutorial Series.” A neat little book 
well and clearly translated, with a useful collection of test-papers 
appended. 


‘ The Ranger Series.” —Abridged Editions of The Rifle Rangers, 
Westward Ho! The Pathfinder, The Spy, Peter the Whaler, 
Poor Jack, Children of the New Forest, It is Never Too Late to 
Mend, Kenneth, A Christmas Carol, Andersen's Fairy Tales, 
The Wonder Book. (Each 64 pp., price 3d.) 

We wish we could feel more kindly towards Mr. Arnold’s ‘* Ranger 
Series,” of which twelve specimen numbers are now before us. Out- 
wardly they are most attractive booklets—good type, good paper, a 
pretty design on the cover, and the price only threepence ! Threepence, 
that is to say, for the paper edition. In cloth, these little books are 
to cost sixpence. But, alas ! that we should have to say so, we really 
do not see what good purpose can be served by the majority of them. 
The Hans Andersen and Nathaniel Hawthorne numbers are delightful ; 
these we recommend cordially to everybody, and, while doing so, we 
must call attention to the charm and delicacy of their illustrations. 
The Hawthorne selections are from ‘t The Wonder Book,” and the 
picture of the children opening Pandora’s box is worth threepence by 
itself. But, then, what makes these two numbers so nice is that in them 
the selections are practically whole stories. All the other little books 
are made up of disjointed scenes from long novels, arbitrarily strung 
together on a thread of explanatory paragraphs printed in italics. And 
we defy anybody to get much real pleasure or profit out of any great 
novel studied in this fashion. The books chosen for hashing are 
Fenimore Cooper’s ‘‘ Spy” and “ Pathfinder,” ‘* The Rifle Rangers,” 
by Captain Mayne Reid, ‘‘ Poor Jack ’’ and the ‘‘ Children of the 
New Forest,” by Captain Marryat, W. H. G. Kingston's ‘‘ Peter the 
Whaler,” Miss Yonge’s ‘‘ Kenneth,” Dickens’s ‘‘ Christmas Carol,” 
“ Westward Ho!” and ‘It is Never Too Late to Mend ”—all of 
them novels well worth reading and quite easy to read. We can 
imagine that here and there these ‘‘ brief abstracts” will almost justify 
their existence by inducing some zealous ‘readers to hunt up the 
originals. More often we fear they will, by their meagreness, prejudice 
people against the books they are taken from, while sometimes, no 
doubt, they will afford a low kind of satisfaction to the class of readers 
who read not for love of reading, but in order to be able to talk with 
those who have read. But surely for better uses than this were all 
these novels written. 


“ Monographs on Artists.”— Raphael. By H. KNACKFUsS. 
lated by CAMPBELL DopcGson, M.A. 
Klasing ; London: H. Grevel & Co.) 

These charming volumes, of which ‘‘ Raphael” forms the initiatory 
instalment, will form, when complete, a history of the great periods of 
art in which shone such masters as Michael Angelo, Holbein, Rubens, 
Kembrandt, and, we trust, down to our own times. The volume 
before us gives indubitable evidence of the author’s ability to treat his 
subject with the scientific thoroughness necessary in the study of the 
various schools. Perhaps more than any other painter Raphael 
dedicated his unrivalled abilities to the amenities of church decoration. 
His supreme excellence in all the essential qualities of art—composi- 
tion, expression, dignity, and colouring—peculiarly fitting him for the 
production of sacred subjects. Gentle by nature, charmingly courteous, 
“ever sweet and pleasant to all kinds of persons and in all manner of 
things,” he was Nature’s gift to the world. Almost immaculate as he was 
in his representations of the Holy Family, several of his Madonnas will 
remain, for tender sweetness and exquisite colouring, unequalled and 
unapproachable. Of the many represented, we miss the ‘‘ Madonna 
and Child with St. John,” known as the ‘‘Garvagh Raphael” in our 
own National Gallery, which was bought in 1865 for £9,000. 

The illustrations number 126, many of which are printed in colour, 
whilst the volume, as regards binding and appearance, does credit to 
all concerned ; and we look forward to its successors with much 
pleasure. Needless to add that the translation of Mr. Dodgson is all 
that can be desired. We would only suggest in future volumes the 
insertion of an index to the many plates. 


Trans- 
(Leipzig: Velhagen & 
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The Growth of the Emptre: a Handbook to the History of Greater 
Britain. By ARTHUR W. Jose, formerly Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford. (Sydney: Angus & Robertson.) 

Little books on great empires beset us in battalions; the wearied 
reviewer may be pardoned if he open them with a prejudice. But Mr. 
Jose’s book asserts itself ; wherever the reviewer opens it he will read 
oo. We confidently anticipate that Mr. Jose’s bold hopes will be 
fulfilled, ‘‘ that it may interest the busy man, stimulate the indifferent 
man, and whet the appetite of the student.” The author confesses 
that the two opening chapters are ‘‘ saturated with Seeley ” ; the author 
himself is saturated with Seeley. The preface dates ‘‘ Empire Day, 
1897 "°; its writer combines the patriotism of the Briton with the 
experience of a colonist, to which he superadds the training of an 
Extension lecturer. This by way of warning to those who have no 
sympathy with Imperial sentiment ; the rest may rely on accuracy, and 
will assuredly find interest. A purist may take exception to a style 
here and there ebullient ; but a more tolerant critic will be loth to 
chastise a spontaneous and healthy rhetoric which vivifies facts and 
dates, and renders even Indian history readable. 


Trigonometry at a Glance. By G. W. UsıLL and F. J. Browne. 
(93% x74 in. ; price 2s. Philip.) 

The authors call their work ‘‘ a graphic demonstration of the various 
functions.” It consists of two pages. The first contains diagrams 
which illustrate the variations of the trigonometrical ratios as the angle 
changes, one of the diagrams being furnished with a ‘‘ travelling arm.” 
In the second is a diagram, provided with a travelling triangle, designed 
to illustrate the ‘‘ comparison of the functions of the angle and its 
complement.” 


The Tutorial Algebra. Part II.: Advanced Course. By W. BriGGs, 
M.A., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., F.R.S. (63% x 4% in., pp. 
596; price 6s. 6d. Clive.) 

After the manner of the University Correspondence College Press, a 
large part of this book has already appeared in other works, to the 
merits of which we have recently drawn atttention. Nine of the first 
ten chapters have been included in ‘‘ Second Stage Mathematics,” and 
more than the first half has been separately published as the ‘‘ Middle 
Algebra.” The general remarks we made in noticing these books 
apply equally to the remaining portion of the ‘* Advanced Course.” 
It is throughout an admirable work, and, if the ‘‘ Elementary Course ” 
(which is still unpublished) should prove to be of the same high 
character, the authors will have made a distinct advance in the 
scientific treatment of the subject. We strongly recommend the book, 
and especially an excellent chapter by Mr. J. H. Grace on the graphic 
representation of functions, to the attention of mathematical teachers. 


Key to Alzebra for Beginners. By the late I. TODHUNTER, Sc.D., 
F.R.S., and S. L. Longy, M.A. (7% 5 in., pp. 270; price 
8s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Loney has recently published a revised edition of the late Dr. 
Todhunter’s well known ‘‘ Algebra for Beginners,” and the volume 
before us is the corresponding Key, the whole text having been carefully 
re-verified. The solutions are, of course, very brief, and in many cases 
not more than hints ; but for students who require such help they ought 
to be sufficient. The methods are in nearly every case the best, with 
the exception of one employed in the section on complex fractions. 
On p. 64 we have the following solution (No. 36) :— 


8 |= — — 
í a+b a? 6? a? a+b 5 
= —— + —— = ——— —-  - = 
p- 24. a+ a+b a+b 6? & 
a+b 


In such a case it would be far better to multiply numerator and 
denominator at once by a +4, thus :— 


a- 
a+b _ Z? +ab—ab _# 
pb ab +B—-ab B 


It should be mentioned that this method is occasionally employed, 
as in Examples 42 and 43 of the same set. 


Annals of Eton College. By WASEY STERRY. (Price 7s. 6d. 
Methuen.) 

The author, an ex-scholar of Eton, apologizes for following in the 
steps of Maxwell Lyte kaud passibus æguis. There is room for both, 
and those whose purses are too lean, or whose mental digestion is too 
weak, to procure or to digest Sir Henry’s monumental work will find a 
cheaper and lighter diet in Mr. Sterry’s pleasantly written and well 
illustrated pages. Antiquarian lore is agreeably spiced with personal 
anecdotes, and many a good story is told in passing. 4 propos of a 
distich from the Paston Letters, we have a verse of a modern Eton boy. 


‘* Pulvis et umbra sumus magno percussit eum bro,” 
which, being interpreted, means ‘‘ He hit him with a stick.” The genesis 


was in this wise. The Gradus, under Aomo, supplied the first half of the 
line. The Latin for ‘‘stick ” not being known, and the letter s being 
missing in the author’s dictionary, the boy was reduced to looking out 
“candlestick,” and, finding candelabrum, he concluded that drum must 
mean ‘‘ stick.” There are plenty of stories as good, but it would not be 
fair to pick the plums. Mr. Sterry is a Conservative, and, though 
he faithfully chronicles the old abuses, he doubts whether recent 
reforms have ail been for the better. The existing statutes are pro- 
nounced ridiculous, and their drafting such ‘* that the most junior [sic] 
conveyancer in Lincoln’s Inn would be ashamed of.” The Governing 
Body (an odious neologism) are sadly lacking both in artistic feeling 
and business capacity, and hardly an improvement on the old reaction- 
ary Fellows. We are not careful to defend the Governing Body, but to 
an outsider it would seem that any change in the old constitution must 
be an improvement, and Mr. Sterry, by his verbal criticisms, provokes 
retaliation. The very page on which they occur contains three in- 
stances of incorrect or slipshod Engiish. Again, we cannot think, with 
Mr. Sterry, that the presence of noblemen’s sons among Collegers is a 
sign of regeneration. What business have they among the seventy foor 
scholars of the royal founder ? 


Fourteen Satires of Juvenal. Edited by J. D. DUFF. 
Cambridge University Press. ) 

All recent school editions of Juvenal, and Mayor’s monumental 
edition, which is not for schools, omit the Sixth Satire. Mr. Duff 
gives it all but some hundred lines, and we see no reason why this 
“ Legend of Bad Women,” the most laboured and most characteristic 
of all Juvenal’s writings, should be ignored. In many other respects 
Mr. Duff has improved on his predecessors, and we may safely 
prophesy that he will long hold the field. The text is founded on 
Biicheler’s last edition (1893), but the editor has freely used his own 
judgment, having collated, for the first time, three early MSS., one in 
the British Museum, the other two in the Trinity College Library. 
He has admitted in the text no emendations of his own, though 
several are suggested in the notes. Thus, in iv. 33, he reads Plasia de 
merce for fracta, a brilliant suggestion ; in v. 41, he proposes ungues 
observet. Amico da veniam for ungues observet acutos. Im xv. 5, 
Memnoné for Afemnonts (the i short as in Greek), a certain correction 
in our judgment. Æxperrecta for exorata, in vi. 415, and fantum for 
tamen, in vi. 640, seem to us needless. The notes are clear, frequent, 
pointed, and shirk no difficulty. As typical, we may instance that on 
aestivum aurum (i. 28) where it is shown that a special ring for 
summer wear is a myth of the commentators; on sfortula (i. 95) 
where Juvenal and Martial are reconciled ; on sulcum deducts arena 
(i. 155), where a new and plausible interpretation—‘‘ you plough the 
sand, you waste your efforts ”—is offered ; and on iii. §4, where the two 
uses of zanti est ut are explained and illustrated. The note onthe short 
final o (i. 5) is not adequate. In xiv. 204, afguim is a misprint for 
atgut. Of the life and introduction, a careful résumé of the best 
thought of the best minds, we have left ourselves no room to speak. 


(Price §s. 


The Shorter Poems of John Milton. With Preface, Introduction, and 
Notes by ANDREW J. GEORGE, M.A. (644 x41 in., pp. xxvi., 
299 ; price 3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. George is a teacher, in the department of English, in the High 
School at Newton, Mass. He seems to have imagined that there is 
no good and well annotated edition of Milton’s shorter poems, and 
gives us an extract from a letter of a senator proposing that he, Mr. 
George, should make good the deficiency. There are, however, 
numerous editions of the shorter poems, and we are sorry to have to 
say that Mr. George’s is not, in our opinion, one of the best—mainly 
because he has not yet learnt what is not wanted in the way of notes. 
For instance, in the case of ‘* Lycidas,” we are told that it was written 
soon after the death of Milton’s mother: which leads to a long quota- 
tion from ‘‘ Paradise Lost” in which Mr. George supposes Milton to 
refer to his mother: which leads to a page of quotations from Words- 
worth and Tennyson in praise of mothers, and so on—and all to 
introduce us to ‘‘ Lycidas.” Surely there never was a more extra- 
ordinary view of annotation—all the more strange because so many 
of the other notes are sound, short, and business-like, and give the 
poems their right environment. The book is well printed and neatly 
bound. With a little pruning the edition would be useful—it has its 
good points; but it cannot for a moment be placed on a level with 
Mr. Verity’s small volumes. 


Novello’s School Songs. 
Books 80, 91, 92, 93, 94, and 95. 

We are glad to note the extension of this admirable series, as it serves 
to show that its educational value is appreciated by that section of the 
public to whom it appeals for support. Book 80 contains ten kinder- 
garten and action songs. Book 91 consists of graduated exercises in 
the staff notation on the movable doh method. Book 92 supplies 
similar exercises in the tonic sol-fa notation. Book 93 contains twelve 
action songs written by M. C. Gillington, and composed by Myles B. 
Foster. Books 94 and 95 each contains six well known glees arranged for 
soprano, alto, and bass. 
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Spensers Faerie Queene, Edited, with Introduction and Glossary, by 
KATE M. WARREN. Book II. (613% 414 in., pp. xxii., 2753 
price Is. 6d. net) Book III. (61 x414 in., pp. xxvii., 270; 
price ts. 6d. net). (Constable.) 

These two volumes continue Miss Warren’s excellent edition of the 
“ Faerie Queene.” Miss Warren, it will be remembered, caters for the 
general reader of poetry. Her aim is to produce a sound text, well 
printed, moderate in price, and of handy size. She succeeds admirably. 
Her text is based mainly on that of 1596, supplemented by that of 1590, 
with references to other editions. The more important textual differ- 
ences are briefly dealt with in the few pages of notes at the end of each 
volume ; and each volume has a full glossary. The introductions are 
simply and clearly written, and, what is rare in introductions, they really 
do prepare one for the intelligent enjoyment of the poetry which 
follows. The printing is neat and clear, and each volume is just of a 
size to slip comfortably into one’s pocket. Miss Warren deserves the 
hearty gratitude of all lovers of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene,” that is, of all 
lovers of true poetry. In both volumes, by the way, there is a reference 
to a frontispiece ; but in neither is any frontispiece, or picture of any 
sort, given. Here and there—but only very seldom—one feels inclined 
to demur at the reading adopted. But, where so very much is good, to 
cavil at a few details would be ungracious. 


Illustrated First German Reading Book and Grammar, 
BERESFORD-WEEB, (Longmans. ) 

On the first page of the Reader is the picture of a fox-terrier ; 
underneath it is: ‘‘ Der Hund, den Hund, the dog; der Kopf, den 
Kopf, the head,” &c., followed by short sentences, in which the 
dificult words are translated. This may serve asa typical lesson in 
Part I. In Part II. there are fewer illustrations, and a vocabulary 
appears at the head of each lesson. There are about forty pages of 
accidence and vocabulary, followed by an alphabetical vocabulary. 
The method is that of Messrs. Bidgood and Harbottle’s ‘* Illustrated 
French Reader” adapted to German, and it seems to us to have one 
serious defect—the introduction of vocabularies into the body of the 
text; they simply save the pupil the trouble of translating from 
memory. It seems a pity, moreover, that the pictures should not 
have been made more use of. If the German word alone had been 
placed under the illustration, the pupils would more readily have 
grasped the connexion between the word and the thing. On page Io 
a picture of an Ofer would have been more to the point than that of 
the English Aumin. The stories are, for the most part, well chosen, 
and binding and print are good. 


Le Rot des Montagnes. By E. ABoutT. With Introduction and Notes 
by THoomas Loctg, Ph.D. Johns Hopkins University. (Boston: 
Heath & Co. 2s.) 

This is yet another edition of that well known school classic ‘‘ Le 
Roi des Montagnes.” The only novelty about it seems to be a map of 
Greece, with a smaller one of Attica prefixed to the text. The intro- 
duction is insignificant, and the noteserr on the side of brevity. Atten- 
tion is never drawn to grammatical difficulties. The translations given 
are sometimes rather tame, and, what is worse, the literal meaning of a 
phrase is often omitted. Thus: dacdstes (unpublished) is merely 
translated ‘‘ unknown” ; si 7’états au complet (if I were all right), 
translated ‘‘ if I were injured”; d'une main avinee (lit. witha drunken 
hand), translated ‘‘ with an unsteady hand.” The grave defect of this 
sort of notes is, that, when the scholar retranslates English into French, 
he makes the most ridiculous mistakes through not knowing the literal 
meaning of the French. One instance among many of how not to write 
notes is given on page 228, where pouvoir mais is translated without 
mats being explained. We have only detected one misprint, on 
page 225, ca for ¢a, and, in fact, the print itself, which is very clear and 
good, is the only thing we can recommend. 


By II. S. 


‘The Cambridge Series for Schools and Training Colleges. ”— 
(1) Vergil, -icnetd, J. Edited by A. SIDGWICK. (2) Cicero, In 
Catilinam, I. Edited by F. H. FLATHER. (3) Macaulay, Essay 
on Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress. Edited by A. D. INNES. 
(4) Gray, Ode on the Spring and The Bard. Edited by D. C. 
Tovey. (C. J. Clay & Sons.) l 

“« This series has been prepared in the conviction that text-books 
simple in style and arrangement, and written by authors of standing, are 
called for to meet the needs both of pupil-teachers and candidates for 
certificates.” So runs the official announcement of the series; but it is 
not easy to gather from it the object and scheme of the series. Pupil- 
teachers are the No-man’s-land that divides primary and secondary edu- 
cation. Training college students are, or should be, on a level with 
the sixth form of a public school. The same set of books cannot be 
adapted for both classes. We conclude that the pedagogic books an- 
nounced as in preparation are for the training college, and that the four 
which have appeared are for the pupil-teacher. Of these, it is enough 
to state that they are simplified replicas of works that we have already 
noticed. Mr. Sidgwick has added a vocabulary and notes on the metre 
to his excellent edition of Vergil. Mr. Innes, too, is an accomplished 
editor ; but we may be allowed to doubt whether a criticism of a criti- 
cism is the best form of literature for pupil-teachers. Still more doesa 


whole volume for less than two hundred lines of poetry appear to us a 
monstrous deal of sack. 


The Dance of Death. Withan Introductory Note by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
(G. Bell.) 

A reproduction of the admirable copies of Ians Lutzelburger’s 
famous woodcuts from the blocks engraved in 1833 for Dowce’s edition. 
Mr. Dobson contributes a learned bibliography which he modestly calls 
a note, and reprints from his Collected Poems the ‘‘ Chant Royal after 
Holbein.” An exquisite bijou edition. 


Courtship and Chemicals. By EMILY Cox. Illustrated by ST. CLAIR 
Simmons. (Ward, Lock, & Co. 3s. 6d.) 

We take for granted that ‘‘ Courtship and Chemicals”? is the work 
of a young writer whose experience of life in a women’s college has not 
yet had time to be qualified by experience of a larger world ; and we 
hope that before Miss Cox writes another novel she will learn to create 
heroines who are neither hoydens nor prigs, and not to make the 
troubles arising out of hysteria in one woman the theme of a novel in- 
tended to illustrate the advantages of University education in another. 
Her present novel is, we are sorry to say, rather silly and in very bad 
taste. 


A Junior Latin-English Gradus or Verse-Dicttonary. By SIDNEY 
C. WOODHOUSE. (Sonnenschein. ) 

The title is misleading ; it should run, ‘‘ An English-Latin Dictionary 
for Verse Composition.” The plan is good. Words are tabulated as in 
Roget’s ‘‘ Thesaurus,” and for words not found in the dictionary there 
is a reference given at the bottom of the page. Thus on page I we 
find ‘‘ abound,” ‘t went,” ‘‘ absent,” ‘‘ present”; and for ‘‘ abandon ” 
a reference to (1) ‘‘leave” under ‘‘stay,” (2) ‘‘a feeling” under 
“feel.” The Latin synonyms are somewhat scanty. Thus under 
“admire” we have only miror, admiror ; at least stupeo, inhio should 
have been added; under ‘‘admirer” only mirator; add cultor, 
fautor; and in the opposite column under ‘‘despise” sordeo should 
have found a place. It would have been well, too, to give the 
quantities of inflexions, as seat, decdris or decorts. 


A Drama in Sunshine. By TORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

“ A Drama in Sunshine ” is not a book we could conscientiously notice 
in our column of ‘‘ Safe Novels”; as it violates those principles of 
reserve and delicacy in handling matters of sex which we should like 
to see reinstated in English fiction. The passion of Joan Fabian for 
the husband of Damaris, and the fecling her shameless advances awaken 
in the man, are among the facts of life which are better not represented ; 
and it would be well if publishers, reviewers, and readers would com- 
bine in a holy league to bring this principle home to authors by 
condemning, as more or less vulgar, all novels that offend by ignoring it. 
But fashion has, unfortunately, encouraged such outrages until it is rare 
to find a novel of any power that is quite innocent of them: and, 
possibly, we may have to wait for a general reaction, until the abuse 
has been carried—if that is possible—even further than it has gone yet. 
In the meanwhile we can only deal fairly with individual books by a 
method of comparison. And certainly, compared with many of the 
books of the day, Mr. Vachell’s novel, now before us, does not deserve 
strong condemnation. Indeed it deserves, in some respects, very strong 
commendation. There is a fine moral in the dénouement, and there 
is spiritual beauty in the conception of the triumph of the wife’s purity 
and magnanimity over the coarser elements in the character of the 
man. But it is just because we really admire very much the con- 
clusion of the book that we wish the earlier chapters had been written 
in that veiled and yet eloquent language of the more chastened but 
not less moving art of the author of ‘‘ Esmond ” and ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” 
Thackeray could write of sinful passion without outraging modesty : why 
should not our modern authors be able to do the same ? 


““Macmillan’s English Classics.” —Cowfer’s The Task, Book V. With 
Introduction and Noies by W. T. Wesr, M.A. (63% x 43 in., 
pp- xxxi., 61, sewed ; price Is. net. Macmillan.) 

This little book is edited with Mr. Webb’s usual skill and judgment. 
The introduction is a good piece of work, and the notes are numerous 
and useful—perhaps rather too numerous for a student in England ; and 
one might suggest that we do not in English speak of adjectives agreeing 
with nouns. In both introduction and notes considerable use, very 
rightly, is made of Cowper’s ‘‘ Letters,” which often help us, as nothing 
else could, to understand his point of view. 


We have received with pleasure a copy of the current number o. 
the American Historical Review, October, 1898 (Macmillan Co., New 
York). It is a handsome and well-printed publication. The first 
article, by one of the Board of Editors, treats of the ‘* Historical Oppor- 
tunity in America,” and makes various useful suggestions, An article 
on the “ Execution of the Duc d’Enghien,” though unimportant, is very 
pleasant reading. Mr. Iarrisse gives an account of ‘* The Outcome of the 
Cabot Quatere-Centenary,” criticizing rather sharply some of the papers 
and speeches that it called forth. We are sorry to find that he considers 
it proved beyond cavil that Sebastian Cabot was ‘‘ only an unmitigated 
charlatan, a mendacious and unfilial boaster.” We are not quite 
satisfied that he fully approves his points. “‘*The Career of a Kansas 
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Politician ” is, perhaps, scarcely the kind of thing that is wanted in 
an historical review. The section devoted to documents is well filled, 
and there are some careful reviews of several historical books, English, 
German, French, and American. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


CAPE COLONY. 


Many years of agitation have at last resulted in the introduction of a 
“ Bill to provide for the establishment of Boards for the securing of better 
attendance.” We are indebted to the Auducational News for the 
following summary of its provisions :— 

“1. The form of compulsion proposed is that known by the curious 
name of ‘permissive compulsion.” That is, each District Board has the 
power of making school attendance compulsory in its own district by the 
vote of the majority in a mecting summoned for the purpose and 
attended by not less than two-thirds ofthe members. Thus each district 
has the decision in its own hands—a wise and indeed, in view of local 
difficulties and prejudices to be overcome, a necessary provision. In 
this the framers of the Bill have followed the policy of the English 
Government, which introduced permissive compulsion in 1870, and 
alluwed ten years to elapse before making it universal. 

“2. Each District Board has also the power of deciding whether 
school attendance is to be compulsory for children of European extrac- 
tion only, or whether children other than European are to be included. 
This clause will no doubt be the subject of much debate. If compulsion 
is needed anywhere, it is needed here ; and the condition of the coloured 
races affects us in so many ways, direct and indirect, that no scheme 
which renders it possible to leave them out of consideration can be 
regarded otherwise than as a temporary expedient designed ultimately to 
be superseded by more effective measures. 

“3, The age limit of compulsion is from the seventh to the fourteenth 
years. 

“4. The penalty for non-attendance is to be a fine not exceeding £1 
for each offence. 

“s. The Colony is to be mapped out within a year from the 
promulgation of the Act into school districts, each of which is to have 
its own Board. 

“6. The duties of the Boards are as follows :—To keep a register of 
all children in the district over five and under fifteen years old. In the 
case of European children, to inquire into their school attendance, and, 
if it is prevented by poverty, to act conjointly with the Education 
Department in making provision for them at some school, the cost 
being defrayed by the Department. To report to the Superintendent- 
General of Education about school accommodation in the district, and 
furnish such other returns as the Department may require. To decide 
the question of compulsory attendance as above described. Should 
compulsory attendance be decided on, to frame conjvintly with the 
Superintendent-General of Education regulations for enforcing attend- 
ance, and to specify conditions of exemption. 

“7, The necessary expenditure of any Board, if sanctioned by the 
Department, shall be paid for by the Department out of the funds 
provided by Parliament for the purpose.”’ 

Whatever be the fate of this Bill, the lines laid down here will prob- 
ably be more or less closely followed in any similar measure, and the 
need of which it is the outcome is too widely felt and too generally 
admitted by thoughtful men throughout the Colony for its realization to 
be long delayed. 

The last Annual Conference of the South African Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was marked by an outspoken presidential address, the following 
extract from which should be of especial interest to members of the 
Teachers’ Guild :—‘‘ It is not only from doubts regarding the usefulness 
of such a society that we are not properly organized. There are those 
who think that it is ‘bad form’ for teachers to band themselves 
together to discuss the economic conditions under which they work. 
They condemn the spirit of that part of our articles which is concerned 
with the improvement of the teacher’s status as degrading. They label 
us as trade-unionists, and then, by an abuse of language, into which 
even superior minds apparently may fall, it is hinted that there are 
organizations of teachers whose members put wages before work. But 
itis, indeed, important for us to inquire whether there is anything incon- 
sistent with self-respect or with the reverence due to learning and 
scholarship in our expressed endeavour to improve our position. If we 

are really doing a disservice to the spirit and practice of a true educa- 
tion by the occasional gentle prodding of the public on this matter of 
the low estimation in which good teaching is held, as judged by the 
test of what the public is prepared to pay for it, we ought at once to 
mend our ways, and expunge this part of our articles. This is no 
imaginary objection, as I will try to show. The Teachers’ Guild of 
Great Britain is an organization of teachers in secondary schools. [In- 
correct, Mr. President. It includes teachers of all grades.] This body 
secently held a conference, the results of which were thus summed up 
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in an editorial note in the Journal of Education, which is the organ of 
the Guild :—‘ There was no question of pensions, higher salaries, safe- 


_ guards against oppression, or the like, though these and many similar 


reforms are urgent. The whole tone of the debates was on higher lines 
than these.” Now, I think that editorial note of admiration gives away, 
if I may say so without offence, the whole position of the superior 
person, Teachers in the secondary schools of England are compli- 
mented on their poio of magnificent self-repression in refraining from 
any expression of complaint that salaries are unduly low, that pensions 
are wanted, and that teachers are subject to capricious dismissal. In 
the same breath we are told that these reforms are urgent. I do not 
think that there is anything less degrading in having a want made 
known indirectly than in stating it for oneself. This editorial comment 
goes on to deplore that the natural leaders of the Guild were 
conspicuously absent, fifty members of the Council being away. Is it 
not strange that so many of those should be absent who had nothing to 
gain in position by their presence? What becomes of the contention 
that a person really interested in education should be superior to such 
sordid inquiries as to how he is to live decently and in comfort, when 
most of those who have attained this position show such a marked lack 
of zeal for these ‘debates on higher lines’? I say that there is no 
necessary antagonism between an interest in educational science and 
practice and an expression of discontent with the conditions of the 
teacher’s service and an attempt to mend them. It is not always 
diplomatic to clear our language as well as our minds of cant; but we 
in South Africa are committed to a policy of candour with the public 
whom we serve, and I think I would back the success of the request 
straightforward against that of the request devious. Let us cease then 
to be frightened by the accusation of being trade-unionists. The status 
of the teacher and the welfare of the taught are inseparably dependent 
on each other ; underpaid teachers mean ill-educated children. To be 
ashamed of that part of our programme which is concerned with the 
improvement of the teacher’s status is false pride and is unpatriotic.’’ 

The labourer is worthy of his hire, and, whether hodman or teacher, 
he must combine, agitate (trade-unionize, if you will), in order to get 
it. Yet we held—still hold—that a corporate body of teachers which, 
like the Teachers’ Guild, puts first the good of the taught and the common 
weal, which prefers the spiritual to the material, is worthy of all com- 
mendation. We have faith that, if we live for our children, all things 
shall be added unto us. 

A stimulating educational utterance by a statesman is such a rare 
find that, whenever we happen to come across one, we make a 
point of giving it such publicity as it is ours to give. The following is 
an account—printed as it reaches us-——of a speech by the Governor, 
Sir Alfred Milner, at a recent distribution of prizes at a girls’ high 
schoo] :— 

‘He was not one of those who thought that it was unwomanly for 
women to imitate men in things that men do better, and which it 
happened to be particularly desirable that they both should do as well 
as possible. Education was one of those things. All education was 
bad in reality as compared with the ideal. It was bad, but it had been 
much.worse, and till recent times, though the education of hoys was 
bad, yet it was a great deal better than what was considered good enough 
for girls; better because of its seriousness, and because it did 
make an attempt, however imperfect, at the training of the mind, at 
mental gymnastics of some sort, creating interest in the things of the 
mind, instead of being content merely to bestow upon its victims a 
smattering of miscellaneous information and a few piflling accomplish- 
ments. It was better, because in intention it was so much more 
thorough. But of late days, and owing largely to the establishment of 
girls’ high schools, a big efiort had been made to give to the education 
of girls that same character of thoroughness which formerly belonged 
only to the education of boys. He did not say that was the case 
universally ; but, at any rate, it was so in the best schools of the most 
advanced countries—in the best public schools of Britain, for instance, 
and still more in the admirable high schools of Switzerland and Germany. 
That imitation by girls’ schools of the better class of boys’ schools repre- 
sented a real and immense social advance. It was part of that great work 
so characteristic of their times, the levelling up of woman, not to simi- 
larity with man, which was not the true ideal, but to equality in thought. 
There was only one more remark he wished tomake. He thought they 
were all agreed that the education of girls ought to be as good as the 
education of boys. Rather let him say it ought to be better. If girls’ 
schools were going to follow in the steps of boys’ high schools, then for 
goodness’ sake let them learn from the mistakes of those who had gone 
before. let them imitate the good of those schools, and avoid the evil. 
Now, the great danger of the best education was cram and excessive 
reverence for the great high priest of cram, which was competitive 
examination. Of course, there were examinations and examinations, 
and what he had said applied to the ordinary sort of knowledge deter- 
mined according to the quantity of information which it had been found 
possible to cram into the head. It was not, however, the contents of 
the head that mattered, but the state of the head. Not its passive 
capacily, but its active efficiency. Of course, all education aimed at 
imparting knowledge, but it was a characteristic -ofyeducation ofr the 
right kind that it imparted knowledge in such a way that \it Stimulated 
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and trained thought. If it did not do that, then it was not instruction, 
but cram. Mental cram was bad for everybody, but much worse for 
girls than boys. It was worse for them, first of all, because it did them 
more harm, and also because it did them more mental harm. For 
these reasons, if for no other, they must avoid the error of cram. Girls 
had less power than boys of healthy reaction against these methods ; 
they submitted more readily. Girls were more quick, more imitative ; 
they needed less to be forced to learn; they needed more than boys to 
be forced to think.” 


AUSTRALIA. 

For the last few months Melbourne has been agitated by a 
University scandal, of which our correspondent sends us full details. 
Space compels us to summarize. Dr. Marshall-Iall is the Ormond 
Professor of Music at Melbourne University. His musical ability and 
efficiency as a teacher are undisputed, but his religious views are, to put 
it mildly, peculiar, and he has not kept them to himself. After a 
heated newspaper correspondence the Professor resigned, but shortly 
after withdrew his resignation. The University is by Act of Parliament 
absolutely unsectarian. The following resolution of the Senate sums 
up the situation :—‘* The Council has considered the books published 
by Prof. Marshall-Ifall, his address at the Liedertafel, and his letters 
to the Council. Prof. Marshall-Ilall has, by his books and address, 
endangered the future of the School of Music and of the Conservatorium 
of Music. The libidinous character of his poems and other writings, 
coupled with his ostentatious parade of disbelief in Christianity or any 
form of Theism, and of his contempt for those who hold such a belief, 
have shocked the community, have infringed the principle of neutrality 
in religious matters, which has so conduced to the usefulness of the 
University, and have tended to make many parents shrink from allow- 
ing their children to attend the teaching of the University. Having 
regard, however, to the very limited powers conferred on the Council in 
such a case by the constitution of the University, and understanding 
that Prof. Marshall-Hall now recognizes the grave mistake which he 
has made, and pledges himself to abstain from such conduct in the 
future, the Council does not see fit to attempt any further action. But 
the Council while acknowledging the excellent work of Prof. Marshall- 
Hall in the Conservatorium and in the University, thinks it fair to 
intimate to him that in the opinion of the Council it will be impossible 
to reappoint him when his tenure of five years comes to an end in 
1900.”* 

As I expected when I last wrote on the subject, the agitation against 
Prof. Marshall-ITall, the Ormonde Professor of Music at Melbourne 
University, has died away into silence. The circumstances, however, 
surrounding the decision of the University Senate, not to take action 
aginst the Professor, has raised the whole question of the conditions 
of the tenure of professorships. A special meeting of the Senate is to 
be held this week, at which a motion, submitted by Dr. Leeper, 
Warden of Trinity College, having for its object the strengthening of 
the ‘Stoo limited”? powers which the Council of the University have 
over the professorial staff. It is sought to give the Council the right 
to make inquiry concerning the conduct of any professor ‘‘ in or out of 
otlice, whether manifested inaction, writing, or speech,” and to censure 
or dismiss the guilty gentleman according to the offence. Dr. Leeper 
would have legislation passed in order to attain this goal. There will 
be a tremendous fight over the subject, and, although I have the greatest 
personal liking and respect for the Warden, I fear his motion involves 
the creation of too inquisitorial a tribunal for much good to result from 
its discussion, 

The same meeting of the Senate will have brought before it some 
amendments to the regulations, having as their aim the rendering it 
possible for ladies to obtain seats in the Senate. Women have, of 
cmrse, been admitted members of the University long ago, on term: 
of the fullest equality with men. 

The resolution in favour of the reintroluction of religion in State 
schools, brought before the Victorian Parliament by its most accom- 
plished debater, the Hon. A. Deakin, has been temporarily ‘ hung up.” 
This dogs not mein more than that it is abindoned for this Parlia- 
mentary Session. Mr. Deakin is going on with the muter at a later 
dite, anl in the meintime th2 most influential members of the 
colonial religious bodies—notably the Presbyterians and several 
women’s socizties—are conducting a quiet but effective campaign. 
Professor Harper, a leading Presbyterian, last week declared at a public 
gathering in Melbourne that an actively organized effort must be made 
during the two months preceding the opening of the next Session to 
assist Mr. Deakin to obtain the irreducible minimum of religion for 
which he pleaded in the House of Assembly. 

That the Victorian Minister of Education is not uninfluenced by the 
agitation is evident from a declaration which he recently made —without 
consulting his Cabinet, be it noted—to the effect that he would initiate 
amendments to the Education Act in the direction of providing facilities 
for religious instruction in the State schools. This announcement was 
followed by the passage in the Legislative Council of a motion approv- 


* The letter containing the substance of this paragraph reached us 
too late for insertion in December. 
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ing the Minister’s declaration by 18 votes to 7. The Ministers did not 
take part in the division, as their colleague’s proposal had not been 
discussed by the Cabinet. A further indication of the attention now 
being given to the whole subject of religion in State schools, is the 
prominence given to it in the programme of the Ballarat Church 
Congress—I believe the first Australasian Anglican Congress ever held — 
which takes place all through this week. The speakers and readers 
who are dealing with educational topics are the Bishop of Adelaide, 
Canon Samwell, Dr. Leeper, Kev. li. Braddock, and Messrs. E. P. 
Date and C. H. Lindon. Much interest is taken in Dr. Harmer’s 
paper. 

“ Criticism and Reform ” is the dominant note in secondary educa- 
tion circles throughout Australia. Melbourne University has been 
vigorously attacked by a member of its own Senate—Dr. Morrison. 
The defence has been taken up by one of the most popular and genial 
of the statf—Prof. Morris, the English, French, and German Languages 
and Literature Professor. Dr. Morrison claimed that ‘ the students at 
Melbourne University are under-taught and over-examined.” In his 
reply, Prof. Morris practically admits the examination evil, but regards 
it as unavoidable. With respect to the ‘‘under-taught ” criticism, his 
rejoinder is worth quoting verbatim in view of the comparison between 
Oxford and Melbourne :—‘‘ With regard to the charge that the students 
are under-taught, I cannot think that Dr. Morrison intended that his 
remark should apply tothe Arts course. Iam quite sure that the men 
who belong to the colleges, and who attend lectures in the University, 
as wellas in the colleges, have too many, and not too few, lectures. If 
the charge is true at all, it applies to the amount of time devoted to 
teaching, and I have heard the Science and Medical people say that the 
time of the session should be different. At the Melbourne University, 
however, we have about twenty-six weeks in the year for actual 
teaching, while at my own University of Oxford the time is twenty- 
four weeks in the year. Then the University itself supplies far more 
teaching than at Oxford, where the tutorial system is in vogue, and the 
bulk of the teaching is done by the colleges, and not by the University. 
lere, on the other hand, the greater part of the teaching is professorial, 
as at the German and Scottish Universities. The present arrangement 
of the year hardly gives the student time to properly assimilate his 
lectures. 

An important reform has been introduced into the management of 
Melbourne Grammar School. With the advent of Mr. George E. 
Bianch, M.A., the new Headmaster, the constitution of the school 
undergoes radical alteration. Hitherto the headmaster ‘‘ farmed ” the 
school, appointing his own teachers and assistants, and paying their 
salaries. The new constitution alters this arrangement, and places all 
appointments in the hands of a school council, which is in the main 
democratically elected. The school is the most important in Victoria, 
and the annual dinner of ** Old Melburnians,” which took place about 
a month back, and at which many kindly references were made to the 


Journal of Education, is one of the events of the Melbourne year. 


llow the new system will work I do not venture to prophesy. It is 
certain, however, that it will be given a fair trial by all parties 
concerned. 


JAPAN. 

The twenty-fourth annual report of the Minister of State for Educa- 
tion reaches us from Tokio. We note the points that have interested 
us A Board of Advice for School Hygiene has been instituted, to 
consider sanitary matters submitted to it by the Minister. Japan 
already possesses a Superior Council of Education, elected triennially, 
and consisting of the President of the Imperial University, the Direc- 
tors of the Bureaux of the Department of Education, the Director of 
the Higher Normal School, the Director of the Iligher Normal School 
for Females, and other officials, ‘* besides men of learning or experi- 
ence in education, not exceeding seven in number, appointed by the 
Cabinet on the recommendation of the Minister,” all of whom receive 
an annual remuneration not exceeding 300 yen. In future ‘every regular 
teacher in city, town, or village elementary school who has served in 
one and the same schvol for five consecutive years shall be entitled toan 
additional salary equal to 15 per cent. of his proper salary, with a 
further grant of 10 per cent. for every successive period of service of 
five years, up to the maximum amount of 35 per cent.” Fortunate 
Japan! It is possible in England, after ten years of service in a public 
school (not elementary) to find oneself nearly 15 per cent. to the bad! 
Bat it is not all rose-coloured even in Japan. Here, for instance, is a 
curious fact. ‘* For the purpose of guarding against the school attend- 
ance of children under school age, an instruction was issued to the ettect 
that, as such attendance is not only inconvenient in the management 
of schools, but also detrimental to the physical and mental development 
of children, strict supervision should hereafter be exercised over such 
children, in order to prevent them from attending schools.” 

We can only conclude that this instruction was issued in the interests 
of kindergartens, of which as many as 223 have already been estab- 
lished, and which are defined in the Report as ‘‘institutions for 
the training of children under school age.” The following paragraph 
suggests more serious difficulties, and atf the sime time affords a 
glimpse at the departmental) jsoul==generally concealed beneath thick 
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layers of statistics :—“* The accommodations in ordinary normal schools 
have gradually been completed ; some of the school buildings have been 
reconstructed, and others are in course of re-erection. However, some 
are not still without inconveniences for the training of pupils, owing to 
small and insuflicient accommodation of class-rooms and dormitories. 
As regards the training of pupils, the principal aim is carefully directed 
towards the formation of their characteristics, as well as to their 
physical culture, and much attention is paid to proficiency in studies ; 
so that in some localities, pupils have made tolerable progress not- 
withstanding special vacations either caused by natural calamities, the 
prevalence of epidemic diseases, or the stoppage of lessons on account 
of the absence of instructors. General attention is strictly given to 
school hygiene and to the health of the pupils, and especially to the 
strict enforcement of physical examinations of fresh candidates for 
admission, and precautionary measures as to the removal of school 
sites to more healthy locations. On low school-sites or in cases of im- 
proper construction of dormitories, the attention paid with regard to 
school hygiene seems to have been of no avail. A sufficiently nutritious 
diet could hardly be supplied to students boarding in the school 
[? schools] on account of the great rise in the price of commodities, and a 
serious apprehension is entertained that this is probably one of the 
causes that have led to diseases so frequently contracted by pupils. 
During the present year, the most prevalent disease among pupils 
was beri-beri, which was so prevalent at one time that a great 
majority were infected, requiring mosi careful attention and medical 
equipment.” The Report gives very full information as to the different 
ways in which licences to teach may be obtained, without in any case 
indicating the nature of the tests. In another matter it is a little more 
explicit : ‘t Licences shall be forfeited in case the possessor of the same 
has been subjected to imprisonment or any other heavier (?] punishment, 
or has committed any crime against public morality, or causing the loss 
of public contidence, or who has been subjected to police surveillance, 
or adjudged bankrupt or insolvent, or who has been guilty of lewdness, 
drunkenness, violence, or any similar act disgraceful to the reputation 
of a teacher.” The Report is in English. 


NEW YEAR BOOKS. 


Hero and Heroine: the Story of a First Year at School. By Ascorr 
R Hore. (Black.)—‘ A half-text study in hero-worship” would be 
a less taking, but a more exact, title for this acute analysis of a 
familiar phase of schoolboy sentiment. The Hero is, as he should 
le, a very commonplace and unattractive specimen of public-school 
boyhood, and the title and colonial governorship with which he 
is invested at the end fail to throw any glamour over the character. 
For this very reason the art of the writer is the more conspicuous. 
Somehow or other he does contrive to give him that indetinable damonisch 
which inspires 2 romantic attachment in his schoolfellow who tells the 
story. The Heroine, a Sick-house nurse, is an elder sister of the Hero, 
who has heen cut off by a cruel uncle from all acquaintance with her 
brother and remains ¢acogarta till the dénouement. ** She the loving and 
he the loth” make a very pretty entanglement. The part she plays 
in the Austro-Prussian War of 1866 at the Battle of Kissingen is too 
long an excrescence, though it is excellently told. In Mr. Hope’s 
school commonwealth prefects play a larger part than our experience 
warrants ; but we doubt not he could give chapter and verse for all the 
petty tyranny and slave-driving that he exposes. The masters move like 
shadows in the background. We venture to doubt whether the de- 
linquencies of individual masters ever form the staple of a ‘masters’ 
meeting. Suffering is the badge of all our tribe; but even an usher 
would turn if he were hauled over the coals before his fellow-servants. 
The incident of the stolen grouse and the strange adventures that 
happened to its carcass isin Mr. Hope's best vein of humour. 

fheophile Gautiers Captain Fracasse. Translated by ELLEN MARY 
Bars. (Price §s. Duckworth.)—For the sake of our younger readers 
it may be well to say that Gautier’s ‘“ Le Capitaine Fracasse ” is in the 
first Hight of picturesque novels, with as many broken heads and hair- 
breadth adventures as an English schoolboy can desire. That Gautier 
is a perfect stylist, and that his charm of style is hardly preserved in the 
translation, are facts that our young reader will not greatly regard. 
The first sentence on page 2 is not easy to analyze; “and which,” 
‘‘in effect ” for ‘in fact,” and similar inelegances, are frequent, buat 
even in its English dress it will be pronounced ‘‘a tip-top” story. 

Animals of To-day: Their Life and Conversation. By C. J. 
CORNISH. (Seeley.)--With most of the chapters of this delightful 
volume we were familiar as Spectator ‘* middles,” and, though they were 
unsigned, the authorship was unmistakable. A keen eye, sympathetic 
intelligence, patient observation, and a clear style—this combination 
of gifts makes Mr. Cornish unique among our popular zoologists. 

Highways and Byways in North Wales. By ARTHUR G. BRADLEY. 
INustrated by Joseri PENNELL and Htc THOMSON. (Price 6s. 
Macmillan.) —The book reminds us of Cobbett’s * Rural Rides,” and 
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we could not pay it a higher compliment. The mountaineer and the 
sportsman will be disappointed, for Mr. Bradley rides the iron horse 
and he has left his rod behind. But for the uncommercial traveller 
whose only object is to see the country and its folk and to understand 
what he sees Mr. Bradley is a perfect companion, well informed, but 
never pedantic, with an eye for scenery, but with no inclination for 
word - painting. One small grumble. Poor little Borth and ‘ Dr. 
Thring ” are polished off in a sentence not flattering to the former, 
whereas Dr. Kennedy gets a full page of gossip. 

Among reprints, &c., Messrs. Constable send us BOSWELI’s Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides with Dr. Johnson, in two volumes, with 
variorum notes. The print and get-up are excellent, but the binding 
leaves something to be desired. Messrs. Dent send us the Pickwick 
Papers in three tasty little volumes with coloured illustrations. 

Messrs. Macmillan send us new and cheap editions of Lewis 
CARROLS Sylvie and Bruno and Sylvie and Bruno ‘concluded, 
illustrated by HARRY FURNISss. 

Wild Life at Home. By R. KeAR TON.  (Cassell.)—Those only 
who have attempted work of a like kind can properly appreciate the 
difliculties to be surmounted, the unbounded stock of patience necessary, 
to say nothing of the steady hand and sure foot required, to achieve 
results such as these that Mr. Kearton and his brother publish in ‘* Wild 
Life at Home.” Far from trying to keep the ground to themselves, 
they generously give all possible help to labourers in the same field by 
accurately describing all the methods and precautions they consider 
useful for others. The book is so simply and naturally written as to 
appeal to every one, while the anecdotes, both of the ways of wild life 
and the means taken to discover its secrets, are.full of interest. Mr. C. 
Kearton has surpassed himself in the delicacy and clearness of his 
photographs. The bearded tit feeding its young, the orange-tip butter- 
fly and its companion meadow browns, the shag stretching herself, and 
many others, could hardly be improved upon. 

The Leisure Hour for 1898. —Contains plenty of interesting matter, 
Fiction takes up a fair amount of space, the three serial stories being 
supplemented by a number of short sketches: science and discovery, 
notes on a variety of subjects at home and abroad, and the necessary 
prize competitions have their share. Some reproductions of pictures 
by Watts, and excellent illustrations by J. Pennell, to a paper on the 
Port and City of Bristol are specially attractive. 

Yule Logs. (Longmans.)—This Christmas Annual, edited by G. A. 
Henty, is full of good stories by some of the best writers of boys’ books. 
It is very nicely got up and has a large number of illustrations. A 
capital book for a library. 

Buccaneers and Pirates of our Coasts. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
(Macmillan.)—It will be a surprise to some of Mr. Stockton’s readers to 
find that the list of buccaneers is headed by Columbus. The discoverer 
of America has not generally been viewed quite in this light, though, 
no doubt, some of his later performances were open to misinterpretation. 
After Columbus comes Sir Francis Drake, and we go on througha long 
list of half forgotten pirates, mostly with manners disgusting and 
customs fiendish, down to the often quoted Morgan and Kidd. It is 
interesting to note the various causes which led these worthies to adopt 
piracy as a profession, and Mr. Stockton gives the outline of their 
histories with touches of humour which are all his own, and without 
dwelling too much on the horrors perpetrated by the brethren of the 
coast, so that the volume is very pleasant reading. It was not, by the 
way, Douglas, but FitzJames, who bade his foes ‘‘Come one, come all.” 

We have received from Mr. James Bowden a copy of Concerning 
Te idy, by Mrs. MURRAY HICKSON, a series of pictures of the said Teddy, 
some of which have already appeared. They show considerable know- 
ledge of children’s thoughts and ways, and Teddy is a life-like character. 
His perpetual slight stammer is rather irritating. 

A Roman Household, by G. Norway (National Society), is well 
written, and gives a vivid picture of the life of a Roman family in 
Nero’s day. The chief interest of the story lies in the position of the 
Christians, the worst of whose persecutions were just beginning, and 
the real heroine is Marta, a Jewish slave, who dies for her faith, but not 
before her life and character have influenced many around her. There 
is a thrilling scene in the arena when Claudius fights for his life with the 
two bears, and the Emperor and Vestal Virgins look on alike unmoved. 

The Eagles Nest. By S. E. Carrwricur,  (Blackie.)—Children 
will be amused with this story of the games and imaginings of Madge, 
John, and Betty. A modern child would hardly believe in Lewis’s 
romancings about the dark cellar with the iron doors in which he was 
so often shut up, &c., but otherwise their ways are natural if not always 
commendable, barring Madge’s exploits in Churchbury, which are some- 
what absurd. 

Greyling Towers. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH.  (Chambers.)— The 
family of children who go to Greyling Lodge are well described. Amy, 
particularly, with her irrepressible curiosity and determination to see 
signs of a mystery in everything is a very life-like character, and the 
more timid Viva acts as a foil. The underground passage, and mid- 
night appearance of Owen, is rather too sensational, but the other 
events and small incidents which helped to excite Amy’s imagination 
come in quite naturally. 


Adventures in Wallypug-Land._ By G. E. FARROW (Methuen.)— 
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Perhaps, if we had read the two preceding volumes (which have, the 
author tells us, been very popular), we should understand better what 
the Wallypug is, and why he should be regarded with so much atfiec- 
tion. He seems rather a feeble creature, and we have some sympathy 
with the sister-in-law’s impatience. The adventures of the author and 
the Wallypug are of a startling character, and there are numerous 
illustrations. 

We have received from Messrs. Methuen & Co. an edition of the 
Pilgrin’s Progress, with an interesting biographical and critical intro- 
duction by C. H. Firru. The book is nicely got up, with good clear 
print, and some effective illustrations by R. A. BELL ; it is wonderfully 
light and easy to hold. 

The History of Henry Esmond. By W. M. THACKERAY. The 
Vicar of Wakefield. By O. Gotpsmitu. (Dent.)—These are volumes 
of the ‘‘ Illustrated Romances Series,” excellent in type and general 
get-up. They each have about a dozen coloured illustrations by F. D. 
BEDFORD ; the colouring is subdued, and, on the whole, harmonious, 
but the result is not altogether satisfactory. Some, however, are good, 
e.g., Lady Castlewood and her son in the stalls in Winchester 
Cathedral. 

Prince Uno. (Pearson.) — Fairies—modern ones, at any rate— 
are not, it seems, without their troubles. This book tells how 
the fairy prince lost his son and how ‘* Uncle Frank” found him. 
Children are sure to be interested in the fairies’ doings, even though 
they are not strikingly original. The book is neatly got up and has a 
number of illustrations. 

The Reign of the Princess Naska, by A. I. SrirLING (Blackie), is 
a pretty little story of a child princess. We think the awakening to 
the sense of her responsibilities somewhat too sudden ; but the princess 
isa charming little person, and we regret her untimely death. The 
illustrations are numerous, and add greatly to the attraction of the 
book. 

De Soto and his Men in the Land of Florida, by GRACR KING 
(Macmillan), is a stirring account of De Soto’s adventures in Florida in 
the sixteenth century. The story is somewhat blood-curdling in parts, 
but no doubt this will be no objection to boy readers. The book is 
well got up and has many good illustrations by GEORGE GIRRS. 

Four- Footed Americans. By M. O. WRIGHT. —We think the author 
has rather fallen between two stools, the book containing a lot of inform- 
ation useful for children of fifteen or sixteen put in a form suited to 
much more youthful readers. No young child would remember a 
quarter of the facts crowded into some of the chapters. 

Among the Celestials. By F. YOUNGHUSBAND. (Murray. )—A 
wonderfully interesting account of the author’s travels in Corea and the 
country north of India. The incidents are well told and read more 
like the adventures in story books than plain fact. The illustrations 
are worthy of the matter. 

In a Chinese Garden. By ANNIR LENNOYS. (Pearson.)—A small 
prettily bound book of Chinese stories, quaint and well written. The 
story of Gua-nana and the spirit Imri loses none of its charm from 
being already known in the form of ‘* Beauty and the Beast.” The 
book has no advertisements bound up with it, which is unfortunately 
the exception, not the rule, nowadays. 

For Peggy’s Sake. By Mrs. Ebwin HOHLER. (Macmillan.)—This 
is a nicely written, if improbable, story. We do not believe in the 
landlords who are converted from the error of their ways by some small 
child, and immediately begin to look after their property and tenants 
after neglecting them for years ; and the mistake about Peggy's identity 
could hardly have continued unless all the people concerned were most 
unusually stupid. She is a nice child, though decidedly a ‘* handful.” 
The two maiden sisters are well described, but the apple-green sacques 
are an anachronism. 

Wolf Ear the Indian. By EDWARD S. ELLis. (Cassell.)—These 
adventures of some settlers who are flying for their lives to the shelter 
of the agency, when they find that the Indians in their neighbourhood 
are on the war-path, really cover only a few hours; but the different 
members of the family have several hairbreadth escapes during this 
time, and they are well described. 

Dash ant Daring. (Chambers.)—This volume contains stories by 
Henty, Manville Fenn, David Ker, Kingston, Horsley, and other 
popular writers. Many of them are very characteristic, and, covering as 
they do a wide field, from a ‘* Bigside Run ” at Rugby to adventures 
on the Spanish Main, they offer great variety of interest and excitement. 

A Mystery of the Pacific. By OLIPHANT SMEATON. (Blackie.)— 
In “ A Mystery of the Pacific,” a ship’s company of these days dis 
covers heyond a vast belt of floating weed an unknown island and a 
colony of Romans, with whom the world seems to have stood still for 
several hundred years, and whose one idea seems to be todo exactly as 
their fathers did, and to destroy any one capable of betraying them to 
the outside world. The mixture of ancient and modern is, of course, 
meant to be incongruous, but, even so, the effect is not very good. The 
moderns are rather too commonplace, and why should the heroine be 
always spoken of as “Clodia Carissima,” as if it were her surname ? 
The story has plenty of incident, and the illustrations are very good. 

We have received from Messrs. Cassell a new edition of 7he Jron 
Pirate, one of the most exciting of Max Pemberton’s romances, and a 


cheap edition of On Board the Esmeraléta—some striking experiences at 
sea, by Joun C. Hurenkson.— From Messrs. Macmillan a pretty 
little edition of Ariss Mouse and Her Boys, by Mrs. MOLESWORTH, 
and Miss EDGEWORTH’S Lazy Lawrence, well illustrated by CHRIS 
HAMMOND.—From Messrs. Gay & Bird a popular edition of Pushing 
to the Front; or, Success under Difficulties, by ORISON SWETT 
MARDEN, a book written in colloquial style, with records of an 
immense number of people who have achieved success of various kinds. 

The Yellow Sea. By Henry Frrr. (Griffith, Farran, Browne, 
& Co.)—The adventures of a boy with a fancy for the sea, who comes 
in for more startling experiences than he bargains for, being let in for 
an active part in the sea fights between China and Japan. It is 
brightly written. 

We have received from the Oxford University Press a copy of 
GOLDSMITH’s rcar of Wakefield, the tiniest and daintiest production 
we have seen for some time. Small enough to go in the waistcoat 
pocket (it measures about 2 in. square and % in. thick), its 584 
pages are so beautifully printed that they are most pleasant to read. A 
portrait of Goldsmith at the beginning completes this charming little 
volume. : 

The Girls Own Annual for 1898 contains a great deal that will be useful 
and attractive to girls, from papers on music and lives of great composers 
to dressmaking, cooking, hints on nursing and household management. 
“A Little Outing for Londoners,” the title of two articles with several 
illustrations, suggests very desirable directions for bicycle rides or 
holiday expeditions. “ The Typical Church Towers of Enghsh Counties ” 
gives interesting information, and the illustrations are carefully drawn, 
though the reproduction is not altogether satisfactory. Sketches are 
given of successful women workers in various fields. We notice many 
familiar names amongst the contributors of serial and other stories, and 
there are songs, chorales, and other music, composed by Sir G. Martin 
and Myles Foster. It would be a useful book fora girls’ club, as there 
are instructions how to make a great many things, and good advice as 
to health, Xc. 

Nothing but Nonsense.—By MARY KERNAHAN. Illustrated by 
Tony Lupovici. (Bowden.)—Nonsense, to be really good, must 
have some sense in it, and perhaps this is what is lacking in the 
book before us; so much unmitigated nonsense is apt to pall. 
Some of the illustrations, which are coloured, are clever; but why 
should the crocodile, who is spoken of as ‘‘ he,” be dressed in female 
attire ? 

The Splendid Stranger. By ROBERT LEIGIFTON. (Sunday School 
Union.)—Monmouth’s Rebellion has been used as a background for 
many a story, but Mr, Leighton introduces a fresh element by making 
his hero, Peter Endicott, meet with Daniel Foe, and pass through some 
of that disastrous campaign by his side. Peter is rather a feeble per- 
sonage, an easy prey to people who rob and put upon him till he is, as 


-it were, startled into manhood by finding that Mary Cradock, the girl 


he loves, has received a brutal sentence from Judge Jettreys for having 
done homage to Monmouth in Taunton market-place. This isa well 
written and readable story. 

Young England, Vol. XIV. (Sunday School Union), contains a 
judicious mixture of fact and fiction. We notice an interesting set of 
papers called ‘ Kings of the Quarter-Deck,” giving outlines of the 
history of some of our most famous admirals, with pictures taken from the 
best known portraits of them; while in ‘* Schooldays of Notable Men ” 
we find much to attract us, such as the details of the early life of 
Charles Kingsley, and the scenery from which he drew in the books 
which have made him so widely known. Fred Whishaw, Kirk Munroe, 
and Robert Leighton each contribute a serial story ; shorter ones being 
supplied by HI. Avery, R. Horsley, and other authors deservedly popu- 
lar with boys. The Rev. E. C. Dawson fills the ‘‘ Sunday Hour ” with 
sensible straightforward talk on the conduct of everyday life. Besides 
these, there is information on natural history and other subjects. 
‘ Young England" has a number of illustrations, large and small; 
it is nicely got up, and is a very suitable volume for a club-room or 
boys’ library. 

Dr. Jollyboys A BC (Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co.)—Many 
people have essayed the difficult task of teaching reading without tears. 
“Dr. Jollyboy’s A BC,” with drawings by GORDON BROWNE, should 
go a long way to help on this desired end. Though some of the words 
may be long and hard, the illustrations are so fascinating that children 
will delight in fitting each word to its picture, and will soon learn the 
sound and the look of both. An additional advantage will be that the 
teacher will be in a good temper as wellas the pupil. Who could 
behold the frantic efforts of the engine-driver to warn the Egyptian off 
his track, the stag-hunt over that singularly unsuitable hill, or the 
tails of the Duke's horses, without a smile? Even the blind man, on 
page 4, is amused by what he sees, and such, we feel sure, will be 
the condition of all the happy possessors of “ Dr. Jollyboy’s A B C.” 

The Queens Story- Book, Edited by S. LAURENCE GOMME., (Price 
6s. A. Constable.)—This is a pendant to the ‘* King’s Story-Book,” 
which we selected for special commendation last year-—a collection of 
extracts from novels and Froissart to illustrate English history. For the 
Stuart period Scott is, of course, the mainstay ; for the Georges, 
Thackeray. We have, besides Defoe, Thomas \Low Peacock, Lytton, 
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and for the Chartist riots the famous scene from Disraeli’s ‘* Sybil.” 
The title must not be interpreted too literally. Several of the extracts 
are nowise concerned with queens. For school purposes we could 
have wished that the two volumes had been differentiated by periods, 
not by sex. Either, oz parts of either, would make an excellent holiday 
task. 

Cola Monti. By the author of ‘John Halifax.’ (W. & R. 
Chambers.)— After noting the name of the author, it is disappointing to 
read the story, whose characters seem singularly unlifelike—whether we 
take the genius himself or the village boy who brings Dr. Birch a book he 
has fished out of a ‘* pond in your field, sur. I was there this morning 
bird-nesting, please your honour, which I hope you won’t take ill, as I 
didn’t mean any mischief.” The ordinary village boy doesn’t make 
remarks like this, nor does an undergraduate say he ‘came up from 
Cantab to see the governor.” 

The [sland of the English. By FRANK Cowper. (Seeley.)—The 
Island of the English lies off the coast of Brittany, and its caves are a 
store-house both for smuggled goods and for arms and other properties 
collected by the Royalists and the Chouans, who are striving, vainly 
enough, to make head against Nipoleon, as yet only First Consul of 
France. The hero is an English boy, Dick Quarles, whose passion for 
the sea leads him into considerable danger both on sea and land. The 
caves are the scene of more than one conflict, and Dick assists (to some 
purpose too) at a repulse of the Government troops by the Chouans at 
the Chateau de Penancoet, where he has found friends. The pictures 
thus drawn are very vivid, and the story is interesting throughout. 


GRIFFITH, FARRKAN, BROWNE, & Co. 

(1) Middy and Ensign. By G. MANVILLE FENN. (2) Blue Jackets. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN. (3) ZAree Boys. By G. MANVILLE 
Fenn. (4) A Pirate of the Caribbees. By ILARRY COLLINGWOOD. 

(1) An excellent story of the adventures of a small English force sent 
out for the protection of a Kajah whose territory lay at the west side of 
the Malay Peninsula. There is plenty of fizhting and plenty of fun. 
We do not quite see why Gray should have given up country and 
friends simply because he lost all his money; but the relations of 
Midshipman Roberts and Ensign Long are delightful, while old Dick 
and Dr. Bolter make up a quartette whose company we are sorry to 
leave. The story is worthy of better illustrations. 

(2) Whoever begins to read this log-book will be unable to put it 
down unfinished. It is full of the most thrilling scenes, and there are 
p-rils and escapes galore. The dangers of sight-seeing in Nyho seem 
to be about as great as pirate hunting up the rivers, so that between 
one and the other the reader is kept in a continual state of excitement. 
The middies are full of chaf, and Ching’s Pidgin English is very 
amusing. Ching is a godsend to the officers of the ‘ Teaser ”—no 
doubt he agreed with the master of the junk, who pronounced them 
“the nicest foreign devils he ever met.” 

(3: We are tempted to pity the young Londoner delivered over to 
the tender mercies of such mischief-loving boys as Kenneth and his 
devoted follower Schoodrach, but this record of the life they led him 
will interest all who like fun and sport of all kinds, and who know 
something of Scotch ways and the estimation in which ‘the chief ” is 
held. The defence of Dunroe is a fine scene, and Kenneth’s reckless 
ways and hairbreadth escapes keep up the reader’s interest. Max turns 
out a trump notwithstanding his parentage and upbringing. 

(4) A most exciting sea story told in Mr. Collingwoud’s best style. 
The hero, Courtenay, seems to go through all the varieties of danger that 
could be compressed into the time. Shipwreck, long days of exposure 
in open boats, expeditions against pirates, interspersed with desperate 
fights with any enemy’s ship he came across—and French and 
Spaniards were enemies then—leave little breathing space. Tie is kid- 
napped, too, with the pleasant prospect before him of being burnt alive 
or cut into small pieces by Morillo, a pirate whose treasure-house he has 
cleared out. His escape in the felucca is the most improbable part 
of the story ; Dominguez would never have given his prisoner such a 
chance. 

We are glad to sce a new edition of a popular story by G. A. HIENTY. 
The Young Francs-1ireurs and their Adventures in the Franco-Prussian 
har. ; 


NELSON & Sons. 

(1) [nthe Gripofthe Spaniard. By HERBERT HAYENS. (2) Through 
Peril, Toil, and Pain. By Lucy TAYLOR. (3) Zom Tufion’s 
Joll. By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN. (4) The Dormitory Flag. 
By HAROLD AVERY. 

(1) A very spirited story of the War of Independence in Venezuela, 
the hero being a volunteer in the English Legion sent out to assist 
Bolivar in his struggle with Spain. Theauthor seems a little uncertain 
as to the character of the Liberator, dwelling chiefly on his restless 
energy and the surprising rapidity of his movements, which remind us 
of the descriptions Miss Martineau gives of the like qualities in 
Toussaint L’Quverture. Bolivar proved later on that his own 
aggrandizement was not his chief object, but there were many who 
believed in the stories to his discredit, and the Spaniards, whose cruelty 
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to their opponents could not be surpassed, were loud in their denunciations 
of his severity. The interest is well sustained, and a very vivid picture 
given of the hardships the soldiers had to endure. The illustrations are 
very good. 

(2) A story of the persecutions of the Gospellers when the death of 
Edward VI. gave the Roman Catholics the upper hand during the 
reign of Queen Mary. The characters want life, and the different 
people are much too fond of long speeches and moralizings, so 
that the story drags in spite of the excitements of beheadings and 
burnings. According to Haydn, the waltz was not introduced into 
England till 1813, so that Kathleen was considerably in advance of her 
time in her proficiency in the art. 

(3) This is a continuation of a former Look, and gives us the end of 
Tom Tufton’s career as a highwayman. As before, the highwaymen 
are rather of the Claud Duval type, with a touch of Robin Hood, in 
that they take from the rich to give to the poor, and redress the wrongs 
of the peasants in a high-handed manner, as witnessed by the summary 
execution of the miser. ‘ Lord Claud’ remains as inscrutable as before, 
and we never discover the reason of his power and immunity from 
punishment. There are some exciting scenes where the hounds track 
Tom and Captain Jack is at last brought to bay. The book is very 
nicely pot up. s 

(4) An excellent school story which will be enjoyed by all lovers of 
cricket and football. ** Sports” naturally play a large part in the book, 
since the dormitory flag is the prize for a certain number of successes. 
Westwood, the bull-dog and his Free Companions are capitally drawn. 
It seems hardly natural for Tempest to have risked so much for the chance 
of hooking a carp, since he was proud of his position in the school. 
Having risked it, it was perhaps natural that falsehood should follow to 
save his credit. However, he pays his debt to Westwood with interest 
in the frontier fight so well described in the last chapter. 


MR. MACKINDER ON GEOGRAPHY TEACHING. 


W* have been furnished with rough notes of the address delivered 

by Mr. Mackinder to the Association of Principals and 
Lecturers in Training Colleges. They go to the very root of the 
matter, and we need make no apology for publishing them as they 
stand. 

Every one in the audience has had more experience of teaching in 
primary schools than the lecturer; therefore he will put before them 
ideals, and leave it to them to determine how far they can be realized. 

I. Examination should follow teaching. Therefore everything in 
the nature of a syllabus is bad. For subjects longest organized, such as 
classics, we hear very little of syllabuses. Tradition takes their place. 
For the newer subjects at the Universities the tendency to supersede 
syllabuses is apparent. The movement for associating internal with 
external examiners makes in the same direction. The syllabus stereo- 
types. The evil of hampering the best teachers outweighs the good of 
screwing up the worst. 

2. The amount of geography that can be taught in primary schools 
is at best very small. Geography is not a hotch-potch of sciences, but 
a definite study of topography. It answers the two questions ‘* Where?” 
and ‘* Why there? ” 

3. Yet it is essential that teachers should know far more than they 
will be called upon to teach. They must study physiography. But 
physiography as at present pursued often goes wide of the mark. It 
should be strictly a preparation for geography proper—e.g., in the 
South Kensington syllabus, far too much of astronomy. The informa- 
tion given by the teacher must be precise, but he must beware of 
hampering the imagination of the pupil. Give him, or rather lead him 
to discover for himself, the few essential scientific facts, such as 
evaporation and precipitation, without scientific terminology. A kettle, 
a tumbler, a brook in the country, a filter in the town—all the 
apparatus needed. Protest against excessiveness of elaborate apparatus. 
So hard to make sure that the metaphor has not misled. 

4. Geographical excursions successfully carried on throughout Germany 
(vide “ Education Department Special Reports,” Vol. 1.).  Rousseavn’s 
“ Emile,” no better book for geography teacher, nothing more graphic 
or inspiring, Pestalozzi and Carl Ritter both drew from it. 

5. The great problem for the training colleges was not method, but 
culture. The teacher must be steeped in his subject and independent 
of books. Ile should be able, for instance, to dash off with a few bold 
lines on the blackboard a map of a country or district, rub it out, and 
draw half a dozen others in succession, each illustrating some particular 
phase or feature. The essence of geography was the power of conceiving 
space relations. The full conception of the unity of knowledge came 
late, but must be indicated even to the child. It was only the bookish 
theorist who pigeon-holed all his subjects. Aaschauungsunterricht,— 
Take a child to the cross-roads and make it clear to him why the 
church, the school, the public-house are there, and you will have 
made it clear why almost all the towns of (the world. are where 
they are. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


Tit Statutory Commission has had several meetings. Its office is at 
Abingdon Street, S.W. A special Committee of the Senate, to confer 
with it, was appointed last August, consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, 
Mr. Anstie, Sir J. Fitch, Mr. Milman, Dr. Pye-Smith, Dr. Routh, 
Mr. Rücker, and Dr. Thorpe. No representative of the external 
element was placed upon it. 

The new Senator, Mr. Fletcher Moulton, has been present at meet- 
ings, and has been placed upon the Standing Committees on Laws and 
on Science, 

At the June Matriculation Examination 1,215 candidates were rejected 
out of 2,242, or §4°2 per cent. English was a rather fatal subject. At 
Intermediate Arts 57°5 per cent. failed —375 out of 652. Latin was 
the most dangerous subject. At Intermediate Science the rejections 
were ISI out of 359, or 50°4 per cent. Biology was responsible for 
most failures (107, or 29°8 per cent.). At Preliminary Scientific, 
Entire Examination, 68 failed out of 135, giving the same percentage as 
the last examination. 

Two examiners in Celtic have been appointed for the D. Lit.—a new 
subject. 

A proposed change in classifying candidates at the M.A. in Classics 
is under consideration. — It is to be hoped the classification in order of 
merit will be adhered to, even if classes are adopted. 

The scholarship of £40 for two years in Chemistry at Intermediate 
Science has been awarded twice over, owing to lack of care in publish- 
ing the first list as being subject to the Senate’s approval, which is to be 
done in future. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The session was inaugurated by two very brilliant and noteworthy 
lectures, in the Faculty of Medicine, by Dr. Sidney Spokes, on 
“ Vaccination” ; in the Faculties of Arts, Laws, and Science, by 
Prof, Sully, on * Philosophy and Modern Culture.” The entry in the 
Faculty of Medicine fell short of last year’s by two, but in the other 
Faculties the entry was very large. Prof. Carey Foster’s place in the 
Physics Department has been taken by Prof. H. L. Calendar, but 
Prof. Foster is still to be seen about the college, and has just been 
presented with a handsome gift by past and present students of his 
department. Prof. Robert Prebsch entered very heartily into the work 
of reorganizing the German Department, and with conspicuous success 
in the short period of a term. The two new departments have got to 
work satisfactorily, viz., that of Municipal Engineering, under Prof. 
Osbert Chadwick, and that of Experimental Psychology, under Mr. 
E. T. Dixon. 

At the beginning of the term the Union Society presented a very 
satisfactory report and balance sheet, showing a sufħicient balance on 
the ordinary account and a slight deticit on the athletic ground account ; 
the Football Clubs have been active and have found the ground at 
Acton quite satisfactory. The Medical Society held its annual public 
night and dinner with great é/a/ and the Literary Society had a 
patriotic evening led by Mr. Wyatt, of Navy League fame. The 
Women’s Union has a very large number of members, and is getting its 
organization more complete. 

The term had hardly opened when the health of the Secretary, Mr. 
Horsburgh, made it necessary for him to obtain six months’ leave of 
absence. At the invitation of the Council his work was undertaken 
by Dr. Gregory Ioster. 

The Council and Senate have been very busy over the University 
question and with results as important as they are satisfactory. The 
view has been rapidly gaining ground that no mere federation of institu- 
tons will solve the University question in London. The alternative 
is for the colleges and medical schools to place themselves under the 
direct control of the University from its inauguration. 

The Council have led the way in this direction by offering to place 
the buildings, lands, and endowments under the direct control of the 
University Senate that will be created by the Statutory Commission. 
It is to be hoped that other institutions will follow suit. 

There have been strange rumours about the intentions of the 
Government in regard to the new University: we can only hope that 
the Government will abstain from tying the hands of the new Senate 
by taking action at present. The present Senate has no right to say 
anything about the plans for the University under the new conditions. 
This is, we understand, the view of the Council in regard to the South 
Kensington scheme. 

The College loses this term its veteran Professor, Dr. Marks; his 
place will be taken by the well known Hebrew and Oricntal scholar 
Dr. S5. Shechter. The new Professor of Italian, Mr. A. J. Butler, 
begins work next term with an attractive syllabus. Mr. Moore has 
been clected Professor of Physiology at Yale (U.S.A.) 3 his place as 
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Sharpey Scholar will be taken by Mr. Swale Vincent. Dr. Walker has 
gone to Montreal as Professor of Chemistry, and is replaced in the 
Chemical Laboratory by Mr. E. C. C. Baly. The new West Scholar 
in English is Mr. Tressler ; the Joseph Hume Scholar in Political 
Economy is Mr. A. T. Shearman ; and the David Salomons Scholar is 
Mr. H. J. Tomlinson. Mr. S. Coles has been elected to a natural 
history scholarship at Trinity, Cambridge, and the Misses Frood and 
Robertson _to similar scholarships at Newnham. 

Former students who have not placed their names on the new 
register should apply for registration forms at once. Next term 
begins on’ January 10; the special arrangements for the month are to 
be found in the Ca/endar. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The Vice-Chancellor, who has ventured on not a few salutary 
Innovations during his term of office, set the seal to the new comity 
between town and gown by giving a banquet on December 3 to the 
Mayor and Corporation, in the hall of his college. The gain to the 
town which has followed the appointment of University members to the 
Borough Council was heartily acknowledged by the Mayor; and it 
was admitted on all hands that not even the uproarous proceedings of 
the gownsmen on the evening of the Sirdar’s visit could disturb the 
harmonious understanding which had been arrived at. None the less, 
the Vice-Chancellor stated emphatically that the ‘*blazing indis- 
cretions ?” of that memorable night must not be repeated. ‘* The 
University could stop them, and the University would.” Tow, remains 
to be seen. Meanwhile a subscription has been opened at the 
Union to enable repentant undergraduates to do something by way of 
compensation to the owners of the purloined shutters and fences which 
went to feed the monster bonfire. 

Under a new statute, the Judges of the ligh Court are, with 
Bishops and Heads of Colleges, entitled to be admitted to complete 
degrees Aouorts causa, on the payment of double fees. The first judge 
to claim the privilege is Sir John Gorell Barnes, Honorary Fellow of 
Peterhouse, who was admitted to the full LL.D. degree on December 7. 
The Public Orator frankly informed the Senate that the degree con- 
ferred on Mr. Justice Barnes ‘‘ non modo ipsi laudi et honori est, sed 
etiam Academie aliquotenus lucro et emolumento.” 

The recent changes in the regulations for the Previous Examination in 
regard to men have necessitated corresponding changes respecting 
women students. It is now proposed that women who have been 
admitted as members of Newnham and Girton, though they have not 
actually commenced residence, shall be eligible as candidates for the 
Previous Examination. 

The new Professorship of Ancient [listory is announced to be vacant, 
and an election will be held on January 21. The electors are the 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Sidgwick, Dr. A. W. Ward, Lord Acton, Dr. 
Jebb, Professor Pelham, of Oxford, Dr. Walter Leaf, Mr. James bryce, 
and Dr. Sandys. 

The discussion of the Classical Tripos proposals has brought out a 
characteristic fly-sheet from Dr. Sidgwick. It contains what the 
Master of Trinity described as the t‘ Thucydidean sentence”: tI have 
serious doubts as to the educational value, for most men, of a second- 
hand study of dead philosophies imperfectly undetstood.” This is a 
hard saying for those who think the cure for Cambridge defects is to be 
found in the assimilation of the Tripos to the Oxford ** Greats.” 

The Chancellor has transmitted a communication from the Head- 
masters’ Conference, complaining of the time at which entrance scholarship 
examinations are held at Oxford and Cambridge. They come too early 
in the school year, and they are too concentrated as to time. The 
Cambridge tutors reply that they are willing, and even ansious, to 
postpone the competitions so as to kcep at least the Michaelmas Term 
clear of them; but Oxford blocks the way. It is understood that 
Balliol declines to budge, the other colleges at Oxford decline to vive 
precedence to Balliol, and so Cambridge is obliged in self-defence to 
keep its place. Could not the Duke of Devonshire and the Marquis of 
Sahsbury talk the matter over and settle it in the longish intervals 
between meetings of the Cabinet? Meanwhile, there is a note of 
grievance in the Cambridge tutors’ answer: they evidently think that 
the communication of the Conference has been sent to the wrong 
address. 

The discussion of the Library Syndicate’s proposals for extension 
and reorganization was lively and instructive. The over-representation 
of “library amateurs ” on the staff, the slowness of the re-cataloguing, 
the unintelligible system of classification, and so on, were all animad- 
verted on with insistence. Generally speaking, the debate brought to 
expression a good deal of dissatisfaction with the existing management, 
and the Syndicate now know more of what is in the mind of the Senate 
than they were aware of when they drafted their report. Let us hope 
that something practical in the way of reform will come out of all the 
plain speaking that was indulged in. 

The Financial Board report that, to carryout the building schemes 
now urgently pressed on the Senate, a loan of £25,cog-may-have to be 
raised, and provision made foram anual charge of 4 53640 for interest 
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and maintenance. As the University has not been successful in begging, 
the only legitimate alternative lies in borrowing. 

The Schools Examination Syndicate examined or inspected in the 
past year 101 boys’ schools and 82 girls’ schools, as against 94 and 76 
respectively in the preceding year. For the July examination for 
Higher Certificates there were 2,027 candidates, of whom 1,070 obtained 
certificates, 308 obtaining distinction in one or more subjects. For 
Lower Certificates there were 1,000 candidates, of whom 584 were 
successful. 

Mr. F. W. Green, of Jesus College, has been sent with a grant from 
the Worts Travelling Scholars Fund to assist in the excavations at 
Hicrakonpolis, which, under Prof. Flinders Petrie, have already led to 
a rich harvest of arch.cological discoveries. 

On December 21 passed away, to the grief of the University and 
the incalculable loss of the Medical School, Dr. Alfredo Antunes 
Kanthack, elected only last year to the Professorship of Pathology. 
Onginally a brillant graduate of the London University, he was 
adupted as a fellow-commoner by St. John’s on his appointment to the 
Lucas Walker Studentship. He made many able contributions to his 
science, was appointed a Leprosy Commissioner to India, returned to 
London to take up the work of Prof. Klein at St. Bartholomew’s, 
and, when Prof. Koy was incapacitated, carried on as his deputy the 
work of the pathological department in Cambridge. His election to 
the Chair on Prof. Roy’s death was inevitable, and he had already 
done much to realize his high ideal of scientific efficiency when he was 
struck down by a mysterious and fatal illness last October, shortly after 
his election to a fellowship at King’s College. His bright nervous 
temperament, his unflagging zeal for his work, and his power of 
inspiring men with his own enthusiasm for research seemed to mark 
him out for high eminence in his own field. His untimely death is 
spoken of as a calamity, and has profoundly saddened the Christmas 
vacation tor all who knew him. 

Mr. A. E. Steinthal has been appointed a governor of the Manches- 
ter High School for Girls, and Mr. T. J. Sanderson a governor of the 
kKamsey Grammar School; the Seatonian Prize for sacred poetry is 
adjudged once more to the Kev. G. W. Rowntree, of Clare College; 
the first and second Whewell Scholarships in International Law have 
gone to St. John’s, the new scholars being Mr. J. E. R. de Villiers, 
Chancellor’s Legal Medallist, and Mr. H. M. Adler, a nephew of the 
Chief Rabbi ; the Jeremie Septuagint Prizes are awarded to Mr. C. T. 
Wood, of Pembroke, and Mr. C. H. Druitt, of Corpus; the Cotuen 
Prize in Political Economy is awarded to Mr. S. J. Chapman, of 
Trinity ; the Crosse Theological Scholarships go to Mr. C. E. Garrod, 
of Jesus, and Mr. W. Outram, of Pembroke ; the Walsingham Medal 
for Biology is given to Mr. J. Graham Kerr, Fellow of Christs; Mr. 
A. C. Hill, of Trinity, being proxime accessit, and five others being 
declared to be of a high order of merit—certainly a satisfactory result of 
the High Steward’s generosity; Mr. A. E. Shipley and Mr. H. S. 
Cronin have been appointed to represent the University at the 
centenary celebration of the Imperial Military Academy at St. Peters- 
burg on December 30. 


WALES. 


The general report of the Central Welsh Intermediate Education 
Beard has just been issued. — Eighty-eight schools were inspected 
during 1Sy8, sixty-eight of which are under the charge of head- 
masters and twenty under that of headmistresses. The number of 
pupils op the roll is 6,912, the numbers in 1896 and 1897 being 3,367 
and 6,427 respectively. The number 6,912 is made up of 3,641 boys 
and 3,271 girls. These, for the most part, come from elementary 
schools and higher-grade schools. No less than 4,969 are accounted for 
in this way ; the remainder come mainly from private schools. There 
scems to be a distinct improvement in the work done in the schools, 
especially in language teaching. The introduction of an oral examina- 
tion has been attended with much benefit. Progress has also been 
made in regard to school buildings. It is expected that seventy out of 
the nincty-three schools at work will be accommodated in permanent 
premises before the end of 1899. 

At the annual collegiate meeting of the Court of the Univer- 
sity of Wales, held at Aberystwyth, a letter was read from 
Sir Francis Knollys, intimating the appointment by H.R.H. the 
Chancellor of the Hon. George Kenyon as Junior Deputy Chancellor. 
Sir James Hills-Johnes was elected Treasurer in place of Alderman 
Grove, who had resigned. The Registrar reported the results of the 
examinations of 1898. The candidates at Matriculation Examinations 
were 430, an excess over 1897 of 60, while the candidates at the Degree 
Examinations were 422, an increase of 183. H.R.H. the Chancellor 
had written expressing his ‘gratification at the satisfactory progress 
of the University as regards both the number who qualified with 
Honours and the standard which had been maintained.” On the 
presentation of the list of successful candidates at the degree examina- 
von, the Senior Deputy Chancellor said that both the number of 
candidates and the results were equally satisfactory. The number who 
had qualihed for degrees this year had been considerably larger than 
had been anticipated, and although the standard was maintained 
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at the same height and with the same strictness as the standard of 
similar honours in the great Universities of England, yet no less than 
eighteen out of the thirty-seven candidates who had qualified for degrees 
had obtained Honours, and no less than six had obtained First-Class 
llonours. This was all the more satisfactory when they considered that 
really this was the first degree list in the history of the University. 
The Standing Executive Committee reported having awarded the 
Gilchrist Studentship for 1898 to Mr. J. R. Dawes, of the Pembroke 
Dock County School. The Senate recommended that the Fellowship 

The Theological Board reported that it had appointed a committee © 
to inquire into the provision made by the leading theological colleges 
in the United Kingdom, including the theological faculties of the 
English, Irish, and Scottish Universities, to form some standard of 
equipment and efticiency which may be applied to the Colleges of Wales, 
and to ascertain what is the actual state or prospective arrangements in 
those colleges which desire recognition at the hands of the University. 

The Board recommended that the following persons be appointed 
examiners for the first and second B.D. examinations in 1899 :—Pro- 
fessor E. Anwyl, M.A., Aberystwyth, Holy Scripture ; Principal Fair- 
bairn, D.D., Oxford, philosophy of religion, philosophical theism, 
Christian apologetics for first B. 1)., Christian doctrine for second B.D. 3. 
Professor H. M. Gwatkin, M.A., D.D., Cambridge, Church history” 
second B.D. 3 Principal Reichel, M.A., Bangor, Church history first 
B.1).3 President Ryle, D.D., Cambridge, Hebrew first and second 
B.D. ; Professor J. Rendel Harris, D.D., Cambridge, Greek. The 
report was adopted. 

The Court resolved to hold its next annual extra-collegiate meeting in 
April at Swansea. 


SCOTLAND. 


ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF SCOTLAND. 


[By a resolution of the Association, at the Annual Meetings on 
November 23, 1895, the ‘* Journal of Education” was adopted as the 
medium of communication among members of the Association.) 


The General Annual Meeting was held in the Royal High School, 
Edinburgh, on November 26, Mr. Maybin, the President, delivered 
his reticing address, in which he detailed the history of secondary 
education in Scotland during recent years. In particular he 
traced the disastrous results on various schools in ditierent localities 
in Scotland due to the many contlicting bodies administering 
secondary education grants. Ile animadverted strongly on the 
policy of allowing the County Committees to originate schemes 
for the education of the various counties. This had led directly 
and immediately to loss of pupils, loss of revenue, dismissal of 
teachers, and general chaos. That this should be the result of dis- 
tributing a grant of £60,000 among secondary schools seemed an 
anomaly, but so it was. The conditions imposed on those schools which 
accepted the grant were such as to annul any benelit they might be 
expected to receive, and even further to make the last condition of the 
schools worse than the first. Nothing but legislation could now put 
matters right. The whole of secondary education ought to be under 
an Advisory Council, on which secondary teachers ought to be repre- 
sented. The Education Department ought to originate all schemes 
after consulting this Advisory Council, and leave only the administration 
to County Councils. The address was warmly received, and it was 
proposed that it should be printed and widely circulated. We propose 
next month to give extracts. 

Mr. W. T. Macdonald, Daniel Stewarts College, Edinburgh, was 
elected President, and Herr Hein, Girls’ High School, Aberdeen, as 
Vice-President. Mr. G. Duthie and Mr. Dalziel Maclean were con- 
tinued in the offices of Secretary and Treasurer. The Secretary 
reported that the membership kept up to the same high level as last 
year, and the Treasurer’s report showed a higher balance than on any 
previous occasion. 

The following resolutions were passed, the first two unanimously, 
and the last against the votes of the proposer and seconder of the 
previous question :—(1) “ That, in view of the confusion, financial and 
administrative, which marks the condition of higher education in this 
country at present, legislation of a systematic and thorough-going kind 
is required to organize secondary and technical education in Scotland.” 
(2) ‘* With a view to such organization, it is suggested that the 
constitution and functions, as well of Central as of Local Authorities, 
should be clearly and detinitely settled by Parliament ; and that, as an 
element of the central administration, an Eucational Council should be 
formed, with consultative and advisory powers, on which body teachers 
in secondary and technical schools should be represented.” (3) ‘* That, 
while accepting in principle the recent action of the Department as 
regards the promotion of science education in secondary schools, the 
Association earnestly urge the desirability of similar measures for the 
promotion of literary and commercial education.” 

A number of resolutions were also submitted from the Committee 
which was specially appointed to gather the opinions of teachers in 
Scotland on the Leaving Certificate and other Examinations. ) Among 
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other things, these resolutions noted with satisfaction that the principle 
of Group Leaving Certificates was admitted in the recent departmental 
circular cn higher-grade science schools, and that supervision of 
secondary schools by inspectors set apart for the work was suggested 
by Sir Henry Craik in his last report. 

Several members spoke on the resolution that the names of examiners 
in the Leaving Certificate lxamination be published, and that a similar 
system of indicating candidates as holds in the case of the Science and 
Art Examination—viz., by an index number only—should be instituted. 
It was shown that the results of the examination were far from satis- 
factory ; that candidates who passed in one school could not pass, 
and were not fit to pass, when transferred to another school. The 
general opinion was that the Department ought to put itself in such a 
position as to free it from all suspicion either of examining too hurriedly 
or of allowing different standards to hold in different localities. The 
various examinations were passed under review seriatim, and minor 
changes were advocated. The French and German papers were, 
however, pronounced to be altogether unsatisfactory. 


ABERDEEN BRANCH. 


At a meeting held on December 17, in conjunction with the local 
Branch of the Educational Institute of Scotland, the chair being 
occupied by Prof. Trail, Mr. C. S. Terry, Lecturer on History in 
Aberdeen University, gave an address, entitled ‘A Plea for a 
Revived Study of History.” In a vigorous paper, full of convincing 
arguments, Mr. Terry discussed the subject in a way that aroused both 
the sympathy and the interest of a large and representative audience. 
Marshalling at the outset a strong array of statistics from recent Blue- 
books, Mr. Terry brought into clear relief the indubitable fact of a 
very widespread decadence of history teaching in the primary schools 
of Scotland. It was next pointed out that, although in secondary 
schools matters were not so bad, yet even in them the encouragement 
given to history, by the position assigned to it in the Leaving Certificate 
and University Preliminary Examinations, was not such as to secure 
for it a full, rational, and methodical treatment in the classes preparing 
for these examinations. Comment was made upon the anomalous fact 
that, concurrently with the wane of history teaching in the schools of the 
country, there existed in the Universities a growing tendency to 
recognize its value, evidenced by the foundation of lectureships or 
professorships in history in St. Andrews, .Aberdeen, Glasgow, and 


Edinburgh. Mr. Terry concluded his paper with some practical 
suggestions for the encouragement and development of history 
teaching. 


A discussion, in which Prof. Grierson, Rev. A. Webster, and Mrs. 
Skea took part, followed the reading of the paper; and, on the 
motion of Mr. William Murison, English master, Grammar School, 
seconded by Mr. J. C. Anderson, Ferryhtll Public School, it was 
resolved that: ‘‘In view of the scant encouragement at present 
offered to the study of history in the elementary and secondary schools 
of Scotland, it is desirable that occasion be taken to prevent its 
elimination as a class subject from the Elementary Code, and to give it 
a more prominent place in the Leaving Certificate and University 
Preliminary Examinations.” 

On the motion of Prof. Paterson, a very hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Terry. 


RESULTS OF TILE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY COMMISSION, 

It is now a year since the powers of the Scottish Universities’ Com- 
missioners (appointed by the Act of 1889) expired. Almost all their 
work had some time before been finished, and they were only kept 
“an unconscionable time in dying” because of the attempts of Lord 
Bute and his partisans to upset some of the ordinances relating to St. 
Andrews. Most of the new ordinances have now been in force for 
some time, and, although it is reasonable that the University system of 
Scotland, as now remodelled, should be fairly tried before any im- 
portant alteration is proposed as an immediate and practical measure, 
it is not unreasonable that the work of criticism should begin, and that 
we should consider how far the changes introduced by the Act of 1889 
and by the Commissioners are beneficial, and what re‘orms seem most 
desirable for, let us say, the day after to-morrow, 

In the first place, an alteration has been made in the constitution of 
the Universities of greater importance than may at first have been 
realized, The power of initiating new measures and of regulating 
finance, as well as a large amount of patronage, now rests with the 
University Courts, which under the Act of 1858 were little more than 
courts of appeal from the Senates. The personnel of the Court thus 
comes to be of more vital importance than it was before. It was only 
fitting that in the case of Edinburgh University, which in its origin was 
the ‘‘ Town’s College,” the Town Council should retain special repre- 
sentation. It may be generally assumed that the Lord Provosts of 
Glasgow, and also of Aberdeen and Dundce, are likely to be prominent 
citizens and men of administrative experience, whose presence on an 
academic governing body may make a useful link between “ town and 
gown”; but it was surely a false analogy which led Parliament by a 
hasty vote to put the Provost of St. Andrews into the Court of that 
University. The provost of a small town may or may not be in his 
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own person a useful addition; but, in any case, it is better that a 
University should not be disturbed by village politics and village 
politicians. The late Mark Pattison complained of the pressure of 
University business, which turned scholars into ‘ fussy town councillors.” 
What would he have said of a constitution which pitchforked town 
councillors into the Hebdomadal Council? False analogies are a 
fruitful source of practical, as well as of theoretical, mischief. The 
General Councils of the Universities send representatives to the 
University Courts—very properly ; but, ifa General Council happens 
to contain a majority of ‘‘ graduates” who have never been students 
(e.g., the notorious M.D.’s of St. Andrews), the assessors elected by it 
may chance to be very unacademic persons. The election of the Rector 
by the matriculated students isa quaint antiquarian survival or revival. 
For those who wish to see its historical origin, is it not written in 
Mr. Rashdall’s account of the University of Bologna! (See his 
“ Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages.”) As a rule the 
student elects some person distinguished in politics or literature, 
who gives an interesting inaugural address and then departs. 
When a Rector, however, chooses to attend every meeting of 
the now powerful Court, he is capable of doing great good or 
great evil, and there are then serious drawbacks to his election by 
the matriculated students ; for it must be remembered that every one 
who takes a matriculation ticket and one class ticket is a matriculated 
student for voting purposes. Any man, woman, or child who pays 
4,4. 4s., or has it paid for him, her, or it, as the case may be, has a 
voice in determining the destinies of a University. There are poten- 
tialities here of some queer developments. It must be noted also that the 
University Courts have now the patronage of a good many professorial 
chairs and appvuint all the lecturers. Complaints have recently been 
made of the composition of some of the electoral boards. of the Univer- 
sity of Oaford. What, however, is to be thought of a professor being 
elected by a bare majority of eight against seven, the minority contain- 
ing all the members possessed of any academic status or experience, and 
the majorily containing perhaps only two who have even gone through 
a pass curriculum in any University? Such things are not impossible 
in Scotland—at least, in one University. If the new University Courts 
are wisely to exercise their extended powers, either some change should 
be made to ensure an increased representation of the really academic 
element, or they must acquire a habit of paying more deference to the 
opinion of experts with regard to the qualifications of candidates and 
the wise use ef University funds. In the old days, when the incomes 
of professors were mainly derived from students’ fees, professors had too 
strong a personal bias inducing them to oppose any widening of the 
curriculum ; and on several occasions even the Town Council of 
Edinburgh, under enlightened provosts, adopted a policy of expansion, 
when the conservatism of the professoriate opposed the innovation. 
But the institution of the common fee-fund, one of the wisest of the 
recent reforms, has altered all that. No professor, under the new 
regulations, has any material inducement to oppose any change which 
is likely to promote the general ethciency and prosperity of the Univer- 
sity. It seems a pity that purely academic influence should have been 
diminished at the very time when it has been placed above the suspicion 
of self-interest. 

There lies before me a rare pamphlet, which I recommend to the 
research of all lovers of curious literature. It is entitled: ‘On 
Creation : Man’s Place in Creation: His Development and Education, 
from a Science Point of View, with Remarks on Science Teaching 
and the M.A. Degree. (Reprinted from the British Medical Journal, 
November, 1582).” In that work the author, Dr. Pettigrew, wrote: 
“Tf the Master of Arts of the Scottish Universities was opened up— 
and I am sanguine it will be at no very distant date.” As the same 
writer had said before that: ‘ To know man, we must anatomize him.” 
The hypothesis and the hope might seem less sanguine than sanguinary. 
But the recent Commission has certainly opened up, not our un- 
fortunate M.A.’s, but new avenues to the M.A. degree. The curriculum 
is greatly enlarged —in theory—from the old rigid, medieval-seeming, 
but, by no means, medieval, list of seven fixed subjects; and the 
student who takes honours in a special group is relieved from some, 
but (wisely) not from all, the pass subjects. Many of the Arts subjects 
now recognized are, however, still unprovided for, or inadequately 
staffed and equipped. Only Edinburgh University has, even potentially, 
anything like a complete curriculum to offer its students. People in 
Scotland are so much in the habit of priding themselves on what John 
Knox did for primary education that they are apt to forget what he 
wished to do, and failed to do, for secondary education; and they are 
so full of the reputation which the Scottish Universities rightly ac- 
quired, especially in respect of philosophical studies—and, in the case 
of Edinburgh, in medicine—at a time when the English Universities 
were closed to Dissenters, and untouched by the influence of Germany, 
that they are unaware how far higher education has lagged 
behind in Scotland. In comparison with what is now done for it 
elsewhere, the recent Civil Service Examinations show some striking 
results. Of 94 selected candidates, Oxford supplied 47, Cambridge 26, 
the Irish Universities 5, the Scottish Universities 4 ; and of these 4 only 
1 came direct from a Scottish University (Glasgow), 2 having studied 
at Oxford as well as at Edinburgh, and 1 ať Cambridge as well as at 
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St. Andrews. The thorough working of the tutorial system at Oxford, 
and its almost complete absence in the under-staffed Scottish Uni- 
versities, accounts for a good deal in these figures. But what is 
noticeable is that the successful candidates obtained their marks mainly 
in such subjects as Latin and Greek, Ancient History, General Modern 
History, and Political Scitence—z e., in the humanist and historical 
studies. This is quite as it should be (face Mr. Herbert Spencer) ; for 
the Civil Servants, who carry on the work of the Empire, have to deal 
with human beings, and not with mathematical formule or with 
molluscs and fossil fish. But these human sciences are just those in 
which the Scottish Universities are least well equipped. Even 
Edinburgh, which alone can provide anything like a complete course 
of study in history and economic science, gives no recognition to ancient 
history as a separate subject of study. If we turn to philosophy, in 
which Scotland used to be relatively in advance of England, we find 
that Aberdeen alone hasas yet given separate recognition to psychology. 
The recent ordinances make it possible to try experiments. Lecture- 
ships for short periods can be instituted. It is to be hoped that in this 
way the Arts and Science courses may gradually be widened, and that, 
when a lectureship has proved itself successful, endowments for per- 
manent professorships may from time to time be furnished by wealthy 
benefactors, who will have seen beforehand that their money will go to 
meet a real want of the country. 

Draft ordinances to found Chairs of Anatomy and Physiology in St. 
Andrews were disapproved by the Senatus (by 18 votes to 4) and 
approved by the General Council (by 52 votes to 34). The Court, 
meeting under the new Rector (Mr. James Stuart), decided to postpone 
further action, with regard to these ordinances, till the Boards of 
Studies had sent in reports as to the requirements of their respective 
departments. 

Prof. Prothero’s appointment to the Editorship of the Quarterly 
Review will make a vacancy in the Chair of Modern History in 
Edinburgh. 

Recent statistics respecting the Preliminary Examinations show how 
very largely Leaving Certificates are in use as the qualification for 
admission to the Universities. 


IRELAND. 

The Catholic University question has been prominent of late. Ina 
large number of places it is being made a test question with candidates 
for the new local Councils. Although politics have nothing to do with 
these Councils, and it is regrettable that party and religious differences 
should be introduced, it is scarcely to be hoped that the first choice of 
candidates will be made on other lines. The Nationalist members are 
generally approved by the local clergy, and it is probably through their 
influence that the University question has been brought forward. 

A perhaps justifiable indignation is felt among the Bishops and other 
warm advocaies at the attitude taken up hy the Government on the 
subject. They have continually brought it forward and expressed 
approval of it, and they have received large support from multitudes 
belonging to various parties, and from the Press. Indeed, it may be 
said that it is almost entirely the support given by prominent members 
of the Government that has raised the question to its present import- 
ance. Yet, after thus raising hopes to the utmost, they have recently 
taken up the position that, without increased support, or the withdrawal 
of the Orange and Nonconformist opposition, they cannot undertake to 
deal with Irish University education. That any Government would 
ever have a better opportunity of attempting a settlement of the 
question is very doubtful. 

The pcsition of Ministers at present appears to be that they are 
pleasing neither friends nor foes of the proposed new University scheme, 
and they are in danger of incurring the odium of breaking pledges and 
disappointing hopes created by themselves. Lord Emly's conversion 
to Ilome Rule, on account of his dissatisfaction with the Govern- 
ment in regard to the financial relations and University questions, 
is but one instance of a very widespread feeling. A Conference will be 
held this month in Dublin to determine what action shall be taken in 
the House in carrying on the agitation. 

The Intermediate Commission have issued a second set of query- 
sheets to be filled up by heads of schools. In these is to be given 
information concerning the after-careers of pupils who have passed the 
Intermediate Examinations. The sheets are to be sent in early this 
month. It is doubtful if much information of value will be obtained in 
this way. It is chiefly. the brilliant pupils, who have won public 
appointments or distinguished themselves in after-life, that school- 
masters know anything about, and it will be information of this kind 
the Commission will receive. But the issuing of such queries shows a 
praiseworthy desire to investigate the practical effects of the Intermediate 
system, and to ascertain what kind of men and women it produces. 

Every day fresh evidence is forthcoming of the consensus of opinion 
pong those who are best able to judge as to the defects of the system. 
Dr. Dick, the head of Foyle College, condemned the system strongly 
at the distribution of prizes held at the College just before Christmas, 
and was supported by several prominent men who were present. 
Monsignor Molloy has published an able pamphlet, giving his views. 
He trenchantly sums up the defects that nearly all critics have noticed 
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in the system, and advocates the abolition of the present examinations 
and results-fees, substituting for them endowment on the test of inspec- 
tion with certain restricted examinations for bursaries giving free educa- 
tion, and for diplomas on leaving school. The most valuable part of 
the pamphlet is to be found in the sugie-tions for gradually carrying 
out the changes. The present examinations are to be maintained for 
some time, somewhat altered, and with results-fees considerably 
reduced ; while, at the same time, inspection is to be established for any 
school which is willing to adopt it. Dr. Molloy’s pamphlet is full of 
valuable suygestions, and it is of importance, not only from the high 
position in education of the author, but also because it may be taken as 
a very hopeful and satisfactory statement of the best Catholic opinion. 

Things are in a serious state in the great organization of the National 
Teachers. There is much difference of opinion, not only amongst the 
whole body of teachers, but even amongst the members of the Central 
Committee, on vital points. These points are chiefly the taking of 
legal action to ascertain the right of the Government to enforce the 
new pension scheme, and the attitude of the teachers on the managerial 
question. We can hardly wonder at the less vigorous of the teachers 
becoming weary of the long and costly struggle with the Government, 
which has so far produced little result. As regards the managerial 
question, too, every teacher in Ireland is wholly at the mercy of the 
clerical managers and the bishops, and may well dread drawing 
down on his head the wrath and antagonism of the Church. Neverthe- 
less, on both questions, the cause of the teachers is absolutely just, 
and they are supported by the entire lay opinion of the country. It is 
deeply to be regretted that they should not maintain firmness and unity 
at all costs. However hard the struggle, they are certain to win at 
last. To yield now to injustice and tyranny is to lose the fruits of all 
past efforts, and to invite still worse treatment in the future. 

One of the two great Irish Methodist schools, Wesley College, 
Dublin, has had a real loss in the death of its Principal, Mr. 5. 
Hollingsworth. Mr. Hollingsworth became head not many years ago, 
and the schoul has rapidly improved under his management. 

The Presbyterian body about four years ago established a large school, 
St. Andrew’s College, in Stephen’s Green, Dublin, under the direction 
of Mr. Haslett, a young North of Ireland man of high academical 
distinction. The school has made extraordinary progress ; it now has 
260 pupils, and is extending its work and its school buildings every year. 

Alexandra College, which, with Alexandra School, steadily progresses 
in its great educational work for Irishwomen, has begun extensive 
enlargements to provide additional class-rooms, a larger hall, and more 
accommodation in the chief residence house. £7,000 will be required, 
and it is hoped that the public interested in women’s education will 
contribute towards the expense. This we may hope for, seeing the 
valuable work the college is doing, and that Ireland, so far, possesses no 
Girton or Somerville Hall. Except for some small private benefactions, 
the Alexandra College is unendowed and self-supporting. 


SCHOOLS. 

BERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The annual speech 
day took place on Wednesday, December 14, when Mrs. Humphry 
Ward distributed the prizes and addressed a few words to the girls, 
enjoining upon them the necessity of so using their present oppor- 
tunities as to gain the tools which would be invaluable to them in after 
life. Other speakers pointed out that all the candidates entered for 
examinations had passed, and that certificates had been gained in the 
Cambridge Higher Local, the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, the 
Oxford Senior and Junior, and the K.A.M. and R.C.M. Associated 
Board Examinations. In view of the steady growth of numbers, a 
scheme for new buildings is in contemplation. 

CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS.—The 
Council of this College have just awarded entrance scholarships to 
Miss W. James, B.A., of Aberystwyth College ; Miss Brown (Medieva 
and Modern Languages Tripos, Cambridge University), of Newnham 
College ; and Miss Le Breton, B.A., Royal University of Ireland. 

CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLJ.BGE.—The following candidates passed 
the University of London B.A. :—Division I.: Ethel Gregory, Mary 
Schroder Prior; Division II.: Dorothy Caroline Dunbury, Violet 
Constance Gask, Mildred Ellen Goslin, Ann Hill Reynolds, Mabel 
Frederica Stroud. B.Sc., Division II. : Mary Bell. 

CLAPHAM MODERN ScHoo1. —During the past year the following 
successes have been gained :—Cambridge Iligher Local: F. Meaden 
passed in Group C, and M. Unwin in Group A. In the last London 
Matriculation Examination, Q. Wallis was placed in Division I. In 
the Oxford Senior, A. Dicker and A. Jones passed, the latter obtaining 
Distinction in Drawing. The Old Girls’ Society gave its annual tea 
and entertainment to poor women on December 8. The programme 
included ‘‘ The Sleigh Ride,” a concerted musical sketch, and the 
extravaganza ‘‘ Red Riding Hood.” 

County GIRLS’ SCHOOL, LLANDOVERY.—The third annual enter- 
tainment of this school was held in the Drill Hall, Llandovery, on 
December 1, and the prizes were distributed by Sir James Hills-Johnes, 
V.C., G.C.B. The pupils acted a play founded on a well known local 
legend, ‘‘ The White Lady of the Van Lakes, dramatized by Dr. 
Bertha Skeat, second mistress. The'scenery represented sunsetcon the 
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Van Mountains, with the magic lake in the foreground. The story 
‘tells how the White Lady is wedded to a young farmer, on condition 
that he shall never strike her thrice without a cause. He forgets the 
agreement, and, on the third occasion of his striking her, she disappears 
into the lake once more. The interludes were chiefly taken from 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ Water-Babies,” and included the scene in the Isle of 
Tomtoddies, introducing a song, ‘* Hush! the Examiner’s Coming— 
O Give us Plenty of Facts,” also the scene where Mrs. Bedonebyas- 
youdid enters to reward the good water-babies and punish the naughty 
ones, followed by the song ‘‘Oh! be done by, be done by, as you 
did!” The skipping rope drill of the water nymphs and the rustic 
games of the village maidens aroused the interest and amusement of the 
spectators. The final tableau, representing a scene under the lake, 
afforded an exquisite scheme of colour. The central figure was 
Llewelyn, lying dead on a bier, in front of which the little water-babies 
in their pink dresses were sitting on the ground in despondent attitudes. 
The White Lady, raising her veil with uplifted arms, gazed sorrowfully 
on his face, while in the background stood the stern, white-robed 
Water King, with the nymphs on each side of him, attired in sea-green 
muslin, their flowing hair wreathed with water-lilies. A red light 
thrown upon the figures gave a weird and beautiful effect. In another 
interval the choruses of nymphs and water-babies together sang selec- 
tions from Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Forsaken Merman,” the music being 
specially composed by the authoress of the play, who also composed the 
words and music of the water-babies’ songs. 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE.—After an examination held on November 
29, December 1 and 2, the scholarships were awarded as follows :— 
Senior: R. B. Yielding, C. H. Dinham, G. H. T. Mackintosh (Modern 
Side). Junior (under fourteen): H. C. Gordon (Rev. C. T. Wickham, 
Winchester), E. A. Harvey (Mr. C. R. Draper, Hayward’s Heath), E. 
C. Engelbach (Modern Side, Mr. E. M. Hawtrey, Westgate-on-Sea), 
H. M. Irwin (Mr. A. M. W. Wilkinson, Eastbourne), J. De G. 
Delmege (Mr. H. E. Caldecott, Southsea). Junior (under thirteen) : 
E. W. P. Birch (Mr. L. M. Wallick, Cheltenham), C. E. Woodhouse 
(Modern Side, Mr. A. Harvey Trollope, St. Albans). R. M. Graves 
has gained a demyship, and F. B. Welch has been elected to the 
Craven Fellowship, at Magdalen College, Oxford. The staff is suffering 
a great loss in the departure of the Rev. J. Ll. Dove at the end of this 
term. His inspiring influence and untiring zeal for everything that 
promoted the good of the school have made him appear indispensable 
tous. To him are due in a great measure the founding. promotion, and 
high efficiency of our rifle corps, in which he held the rank of hon. 
captain. His destination is New Zealand, there to assist Bishop 
Wallis in organizing the see of Wellington. We are also losing our 
resident medical officer, Dr. H. Savory, who has done good work for 
the last seven years. Mr. P. H. Latham is taking Mr. Dove’s place as 
one of the staff of the Modern Side, C. J. Reid (O.FI.) succeeds Mr. 
Latham, and A. Trethewy (O.H.) becomes resident doctor. A series 
of excellent musical entertainments and lectures have been held during 
the term. From among them may be selected, as the most interesting 
and amusing, that given by Mr. Arthur Didsy, on the ‘*‘ New Far 
East.” The school were delighted with it. The usual Christmas 
pastimes were given on the last night of term—on this occasion a clever 
and entertaining operetta, ‘‘ Insularius,” written and composed by Mr. 
G. H. Sunderland Lewis, which met with deserved applause. 

PORTSMOUTH HIGH ScHOOL.—An entertainment, consisting of 
tableaux vivants and of vocal and instrumental music, was given by 
members of the Old Girls’ Guild on Thursday, December 1, in the 
school hall, on behalf of a local fund for providing free ragged- 
school dinners throughout the winter. Miss Ledger and most of the 
assistant-mistresses were present, and a large gathering of past and 
present pupils with their friends. The fad/eaux were really beautiful, 
and reflected the greatest credit on the organizers ; many of the songs, 
too, and a violin solo, were enthusiastically encored. The amount 
realized by the sale of tickets was £12. 4s., and, after deducting the 
necessary expenses, the sum of £9 was handed over to the fund. 

RossaLit.—The examination will be held at the end of March. 
English Verse, L. H. Draper. Latin Elegiacs, Carter Divinity Prize, 
H. Fyson. R. J. Shirt, Classical Scholarship, Pembroke College, 
Cambridge ; R. W. Bates, Classical Exhibition, Pembroke College, 
Cambridge; H. Fyson, Classical Scholarship, Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge; T. Richardson, History Exhibition, Clare College, Cam- 
bridge. The annual Singing Competitions took place on December 19. 
The House Cup was won by Christie ; the prize for trebles and altos 
by E. Parker ; for tenors and bases by C. Woodman and E. H. Huson. 
Christmas holidays began December 20; end January 26. 

SHEFFIELD, THE ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—At the Christmas 
prize-giving the following successes during the year of present and past 
pupils were announced :—Nurwood and Glauert hold the Town 
Trustees Scholarship, the School-leaving Scholarship for the Universities 
(£50 for each year). They are also eligible for the Akroyd Scholarship, 
limited to endowed schools in Yorkshire (£50 for three years). A. E. 
Barnes, First Division Matriculation, London University ; the Entrance 
Scholarship of the Medical School, Shetheld University College, value 
4110. B.I. Dalton, scholarship of £80 a year at Rugby School. 

(Continued on page 52.) 


THE TIMES ATLAS. 


NEW EDITION. 

In accordance with the policy previously announced, THE TIMES 
ATLAS has been carefully kept up to date in every respect. The con- 
stant advance in exploration, and the frequent changes resulting from 
political development, have made this task an exceedingly heavy one ; 
but it has, nevertheless, been carried out with exceptional thoroughness. 
In the new edition of the ATLAS which is now issued from Zhe Times 
Office, many recent alterations and additions have been made, to which 
special attention is directed. 


lL—NEW MAP. 


A new full-page map of New Zealand, with an inset map of TASMANIA, 
has been added to the ATLAS, making a total of 118 pp. A special 
Index to the new map follows the last page of the General Index. 


I.—GENERAL ADDITIONS anD ALTERATIONS. 
Many important additions have been made in the ATLAS. The 
following maps have been added to, and, where necessary, corrected :— 


3, 4. Western and Eastern Hemi- 77, 78 Central Asia and India. 


spheres. 79, 80. India (North). 
Northern and Southern Hemi- | 82, Burma and the Malay Pen- 
spheres. insula. 
7, 8 The British Empire, showing 83. Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 
the Commercial Routes of the ' 84. Siam, and the Malay Archipe- 


World and Ocean Currents. | 
9, Religions of the World. ! 
11, 12 North Polar Reg‘ons. 
13, 14. Europe. (General Map.) 
21, 22. Scotland. 
24. Ethnographic Map of Europe. 
47, 48. Austria-Hungary. (General 
Map.) 
49, 50. The Austrian Alps. 
53, 54. Switzerland. 
55. General Map of the Alps. 
56. Sicily and Sardinia. 
61, 62. Italy. (General Map.) 
63. Italy (North). 
65. Southern Scandinavia. 
66. Norway and Sweden, 


85. China and Japan. (lago. 
87, 88. North America. 
89, 90. British North America. 
91. Canada, Eastern. 
92. Canada, Western. 
93, 94. United States. (General Map.) 
95. United States, Western. 
97, Central America and West 
Indies. 
101, 102 Africa. (General Map.) 
104. South Africa. 
105, 106. Africa, North-East. 
107, 108. Africa, North-West. 
109, 110. Africa, South of the Equator. 
111. West Africa. (Colonial Map.) 
113. Polynesian Groups. 


67, 68. European Russia. — South Polar Regions. 
69, 70. The Balkan Peninsula. 114. New Guinea and the Papuan 
73, 74, Asia [The Eurasian Continent’. Archipelago. 
(General Map.) 115, 116. Australia and New Zealand. 
Index . pp 1-112, 


Various minor additions have been made in the remaining maps. 


III.—SPECIAL ALTERATIONS and ADDITIONS. 

Large additions in matters of detail have been made in the map of 
the Austrian Alps, pp. 49-50, and also in Switzerland, pp. 53-54- 

The map of Asia, pp. 73-74, has been carefully revised according to 
the latest information. 

All maps containing the Malay Peninsula have been corrected to 
show the re-adjusted boundaries of Siam, and to indicate the districts 
affected by the recent Treaty between England and France. 

The NEw TREATY Ports and the recent Japanese annexations are 
shown on the map of China. 

The maps of North America and Canada have been carefully revised. 
KLONDYKE and Dawson CITY, two places of great interest just now, 
have been inserted. 

The African maps have received the revision necessitated by recent 
exploration, colonization, and political re-adjustment. 

Although the expense of making these corrections has been exceed- 
ingly heavy, and although the Map of New Zealand and Tasmania con- 
stitutes a permanent addition to the Atlas, the Volume will be obtainable 
at the usual prices, viz. :— 


The Prices of the Atlas in its various forms are as follows, delivered post free 
witbin the United Kingdom -— 


Bound in cloth . ods .. 22s, 6d. 
Cloth, gilt edges... is se Mg S . Zs. Od 
Half morocco, very handsome, gilt edges ... . 26a. Od. 


Orders may be given to any bookseller, or may be sent direct to 


THE TIMES OFFICE, Printing House Square, London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION OF GREEN’S ENGLISH HISTORY. 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


With Fourteen Hundred Illustrations. 


Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE. 
half leather binding. 40s. 


By Joun RICHARD GREEN, M.A. Edited by 
New Edition in Three Vols. Super royal 8vo, 


*,” This book can be purchased on the instalment system. For particulars apply to the Booksellers. 


-BDWARD THRING, Headmaster of Uppingham School. Life, 
Diary, and Letters. By Georce R. Parkin, C.M.G., M.A. With Portraits. 

In Two Vols., extra crown 8vo, 178. net. 
Guardian.—“ He has so edited Thring's letters and diaries that they make a sort 


of book within the book, giving us side by side with the objective portrait of the 
narrative the reflection of his life as he knew it in bis conscience before God.” 


Literature.—‘* The educational world will be the better for having had put on 
record the life’s work of a generous, unselfish, fearless headmaster.” 


Journal of Education.—‘' It gives us the very form and presence of the man.” 


MON ONCLE BT MON CURE. Par JEAN DE LA BRÈTE, 
Ouvrage couronné par l'Académie Française. Adapted and Edited by E. C. 
GoLDBERG, M.A., Headmaster of the Modern Side of Tonbridge School. 
Authorised Edition. Globe 8vo, 28. 6d. [Siepmann’s Advanced French Series. 


PETITES AMES, PAR EMILE POUVILLON. Edited 
by STErHANE Barter, B. és Sc. Univ. Gall., F.C.S., Senior Assistant-Master 
at the Mercers’ School, &c. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

[Siepmann's Advanced French Series. 


VOM ERSTEN BIS ZUM LETZTEN SCHUSS: 
ERIEGSERINNERUNGEN 1870-71. Von Hans WacHENHUSEN. 
Edited by T. H. Bayvcey, M.A. Authorised Edition. Globe 8va, 2s. 6d. 

[Siepmann's Elementary German Series. 


CORNELIUS NHPOS. Vol. I. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by HerBErRT WiLkinson, M.A., formerly Postmaster 
of Merton College, Oxford. Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

(.acmillan's Elementary Classics. 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, THHORETICAL 
AND PRAOTICAL. Exemplified by the Solution of a large number of 
Spherical Triangles. Adapted for the use of Students preparing for the following 
Examinations :—B.A. London; Lieutenant R.N.; Royal Military Academy ; 
Intermediate Department of Science and Art, Mathematics, Fourth Stage. By 
W. W. Lane, B.A., Naval Instructor R.N., H.M.S. “ Britannia.” Demy 8vo, 
sewed, 2s. 6d. net. 


INTRODUCTION TO THH THHORY OF ANALYTIC 
FUNOTIONS. By J. Harkness, M.A. (Cambridge), Professor of Mathe- 
matics Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, and F. Morey, Sc.D. (Cambridge), 
Professor of Pure Mathematics, Haverford College, Pennsylvania. Demy 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCINNCE AND 
PRACTICE OF QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
INORGANIO. By CuHapman Jongs, F.I.C., F.C.S. (London and Berlin), 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Educational News.—“ It maintains throughout an unvarying degree of excellence. 
We have little doubt that it will take its place as one of the best books on the subject.” 


PRACTICAL INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR AD- 


VANCED STUDENTS. By Cuapman Jongs, F.I.C., F.C.S. (London 
and Berlin), &c. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL PHYSICS, 


for use in Schools. By D. Rintrout, M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton 
College, and sometime Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Globe 
Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Nature.—‘‘ The book is especially suitable for the modern sides of public schools. 


Asa physical laboratory manual for use in schools of this character it can be highly 
commended.” 


PUBLIO SCHOOL PROTRACTOR SCALE. Twelve in 
a packet. Price 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By Gzorce Saintspury, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Times.—' Appears to us destined to take an important place in the higher 
educational literature, a place to which the author's immense erudition and clearness 
of view undoubtedly entitle it.’ 


NEW VOLUME BY STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM THE BEGINNING 
TO THE NORMAN CONQUEST. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


St. James's Gazette.—'' He has produced a single volume of handy size, containing 
the cream of his more elaborate study, and admirably adapted for the use of schools. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON. With 
Notes and Appendix by R. F. Winco, M.A. Globe 8vo, as. 6d. 
(Macmiilan's English Classics. 


Educational Times.—‘‘ Much care has evidently been given to the preparation of 
this work. The notes are so complete that the student can dispense with a history- 
atlas and etymological dictionary.” 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS ON WILLIAM PITT, EARL 
OF CHATHAM. By R. F. Wincu, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Notes on Macaulay's 
‘Essay on Boswell’s Life of Johnson,’ and ‘Essay on Addison.’” Globe 8vo, 
as. 6d. [Macmillan's English Classics: 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


1899. 


THE eae gee ACOORDING TO 8ST. MATTHEW. — THE 
GREEK TEXT. With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. A. SLOMAN, 
M.A. as. art 


MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANOIBNT ROME. With Introduction 
and Notes. By W. T. Wess, M.A. ıs. gd. 


CABSAR.—-THE GALLIO WAR. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


OVID.— BASY SELECTIONS FROM OVID IN earl 
VERSE. With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. Witkinson, M.A. 1s. 


PERRAULT.—OCONTES DE FEBS. Edited byG. E. FASNACHT. Is. 6d. 
HAUFF.—DAS WIRTSHAUS IM SPESSART. Edited by G. E. 


FASNACHT. 35S. 


SHAKESPHARE.—RICHARD II. With Introduction and Notes. By 


K. DEIGHTON. rs. gd 


MILTON.—PARADISB LOST. Books I. and II. With Introduction 
and Notes. By M. MacmıLLan, B.A. ıs. gd. 


VIRGIL.—ABNBID. Book II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T.E. 
Pace, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


CABSAR.—DH BELLO a ha east Book V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. Cotnack, M.A. 1s. 


LIVY. ~ook XXII. With Notes and ke 
and J. E. MecnuisyH, M.A. ıs. 


CICBRO. — DE ee With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A. ıs. 


XEHNOPHON. ee aa Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


AESCHYLUS.—PROMETHBUS VINOTUS. 
ulary. By Rev. H. M. Steruenson, M.A. srs. 6d. 


—— Edited by E. E. Srxes, M.A., and Sr. J. B. W. Wittson, M.A. 
2s. 6d. 


HOMBR.—ILIAD. Books I., IX., XI., XVI.-XXIV. The Story 
of Achilles. Edited by J. H. “Pratt, M.A. . and WALTER Lear, Litt.D. 5s. 


HERODOTUS. Book VI. Edited by Prof. J. STRACHAN, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

THUCYDIDBS. EBook VII. Edited by E. C. Marcnant, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

—— — Books VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

QORTHBS IFHIOENIH AUF TAURIS. Edited by C. A. EGGERT, 
-D. 3s. 6d. 


By W. W. Caress, M.A., 


With Notes and Vocab- 


MACMILLAN & CO. Limitep, Sr. 


MarTIN’s STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 
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SHREWSBURY HIGH SCHOOL.—The annual prize-giving took place 
in the afternoon of Monday, November 28, in the large hall of the 
school. Sir Douglas Galton, member of the Council, presided. Lady 
Galton was, unfortunately, prevented by illness from being present ; 
but Mrs. Corbet, her niece, kindly filled her place, and gave away the 
prizes. Before Sir Douglas Galton’s speech, Miss Gavin read a report 
on the work and progress of the school during the past year. 
The speeches were interspersed with songs by the girls, the 
kindergarten children winning great applause by their song. The 
Company’s Scholarship was awarded to Elsie Harman on the results of 
the school examination by the Oxford and Cambridge Board. Three 
420 and two £10 scholarships, given by the Shropshire County 
Council, were gained in July, while eight other girls obtained qualify- 
ing marks and received certificates. O. Ealim obtained a Higher 
Certificate, and E. Bowdler, G. Bowdler, and O. Coldwell letters, from 
the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Among the other honours 
may be mentioned two full drawing certificates from the Royal Drawing 
Society, and a bronze star for design awarded to E. Bowdler. Four 
pupils (one in honours) passed the examination of the Associated Board 
of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College. Eleven pass 
certificates were awarded by the London School of Plain Needlework. 
Two special prizes were offered this year—one for Latin by Miss Guney, 
the other for Scripture by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Shrews- 
bury, and were gained by J. Eltringham and A. Mansell respectively. 

WELLINGTON COLLEGE.—The following have been elected to open 
scholarships :—R. A. Wellesley (from Mr. Parry, Stoke Poges), 
N. H. Capron from Messrs. Morton & Vickers, Englefield Green), 
D. L. Ingpen (from Mr. Lloyd Griffith, Hurst Court), A. H. Kidd 
(from Messrs. Burton & Osborne, Brighton), A. L. Harrison (from 
Mr. Hales, Aysgarth), T.i C. Newton (Wellington College, late 
Mr. Chirol, Dover), R. S. Durnford (from Mr. Radcliffe, East 
Grinstead), E. B. Williams (from Mr. Row, Richmond), B. C. Reade 
(from Mr. Allen, East Sheen), J. N. G. Roe, Wellington College. 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—This year was the turn for the ‘* Andria,” 
deservedly the most popular in the quadrennial cycle. The Simo of Mr. 
F. T. Barrington Ward was almost faultless, and the Pamphilus of 
Mr. A. C. Wood, though unequal, showed even greater dramatic 
promise. Mr. W. R. Jacob, in Davus, had an easier part; his perform- 
ance was creditable, though it wanted a spice of devilry. We regret 
to learn that Dr. Rutherford, by the advice of his doctors, is taking an 
off-term in Egypt. 

WORCESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The annual speech day 
was Monday, November 14, when the Bishop of Hereford distributed 
the prizes and certificates, and congratulated the school on the great 
success of the past year, financially and educationally. The certificates 
that had been gained were three Higher Certificates and two Letters of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, with three Distinctions ; and 
thirteen Lower Certificates, with thirty-seven First Classes. In the 
Schools Examination of the R.A.M. and R.C.M., six certificates in 
the Higher, three in the Lower, and three in the Elementary Division. 
In the Royal Drawing Society, eighteen Honour and twenty-six Pass 
Certificates. In the Plain Needlework Association, eleven prizes, eight 
Honour, and two Pass Certificates. Lord Cobham, as Chairman of 
the Council, announced that the Company has this year gained the 
freehold possession of the school buildings and of the garden and 
playing field adjoining it, and is also able to declare a dividend of 
3 per cent. ; also that two scholarships had been given to the school : 
one of £40a year, tenable at St. Hugh’s Hall, Oxford, and another of 
£4 30, tenable in the school. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for December is awarded to “ Aglee.” 

The winner of the Translation Prize for November is Miss 
G. Masson, 36 Corniston Drive, Morningside, Edinburgh. 

The winner of the Extra Prize for November is W. Muir, 
Esq., Buccleugh Street, Glasgow. 


MAILIED. 
Wer weiss wie bald 
Die Glocke schallt, 
Da wir des Mai’n 
Uns nicht mehr freu’n. 
Wer weiss wie bald 
Die Glocke schallt ! 


Drum werdet froh ! 
Gott will es so, 

Der uns das Leben 
Zur Lust gegeben ! 


Der Schnee zerrinnt, 
Der Mai beginnt, 
Die Blüthen keimen 
Den Gartenbaumen, 
Und Vogelschall 
Tönt überall. 


Pfückt einen Kranz, 

Und haltet Tanz, 

Auf grünen Auen, 

Ihr schönen Frauen, 

Wo junge Mai’n Geniesst die Zeit 

Uns Kühlung streu’n. Die Gott verleiht ! 
Continued on page 54.) 


Winter Meeting for Teachers 


(JANUARY, 1899) 
CONDUCTED BY THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.) 


THE success of the last Winter Meeting has encouraged the Council to make 
arrangements for another similar Meeting to take place at the College of Preceptors 
in the first fortnight in January, 1899. 

The Meeting will extend over two weeks, and the Programme will comprise an 
Inaugural Address by Sir Joshua Fitch, Lectures on educational subjects, Visits to 
educational institutions, a Conference on the Training of Modern Language Teachers, 
a Conference on Science Teaching, and a Conversazione at the Clothworkers’ Hall. 

The Lectures will deal with the Training of Teachers; the Practice of Education 
(including Discipline and Formation of Character, and the Teaching of History, of 
Geography, of Shorthand, and of the ‘Life Sciences”); Psychology applied to 
Education; Physiology applied to Education ; School Hygiene; the Training of the 
Speaking Voice ; the Corporate Life of School ; Leisure-hour Pursuits of Children ; 
the Use and Abuse of Athletics; and Greek Ideals of Education. 

The Fee is 20s. for the whole Meeting, or 10s. for either week. 

Tickets may be obtained from the Secretary of the College of Preceptors. 

Tickets (not transferable) will also be issued AT HALF FEES (Z.¢., ten shillings for 
the whole Meeting, and five shillings for each week) to members of the following 
Teachers’ Societies: — The Teachers’ Guild (Central Guild and Branches), the 
Birmingham Teachers’ Association, the Liverpool Teachers’ Guild, the Training 
Cotlege Association, the Private Schools’ Association, the Assistant-Masters’ 
Association, the Association of Assistant-Mistresses, the Froebel Society. 

Tickets at half fees (ten shillings and five shillings) will also be issued to candidates 
at the Diploma Examination of the College of Preceptors (January 3-7). 

Members of the College of Preceptors will receive a ticket (not transferable) 
without charge, on applying for it to the Secretary of the College. 

Tickets, price one shilling, for any single Lecture may also be had at the College 
on the day of the Lecture, if the available seats are not already occupied. 


LIST OF LECTURES. 


haa Seog Address. By Sir Josuva Fitcu, M.A., LL.D. 

The Training of Teachers. By Prof. Rein, of Jena. 

The Corporate Life of School. Two Lectures. By J. J. FinoLay, Esq., 
M.A., Ph.D., Headmaster of the Cardiff Intermediate School for Boys. 

Leisure Hour Pursuits of Children. By F. Anprews, Esq., B.A., 
Headmaster of the Friends’ School, Ackworth. 

The Practice of Education. Three Lectures. By P. A. BARNETT, Esq., 
M.A., H.M. Inspector of Training Colleges. 

The Study of Psychology in relation to Education. By Prof. 
Lioyp Morgan, F.C.S., Principal of the Bristol University College. 

The Teaching or Geography. Three Lectures. By H. J. MM AccKINDES: 
Esq., M.A., Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford, Principal of 
Reading College. 

The Teaching of History. Three Lectures (with Demonstrations). By 
i L. MATHERS Esq., M.A., Principal of the Borough Road Training College, 

sleworth. 

Methods of Teaching the ‘‘ Life &ciences.”’ Two Lectures. By Prof. 
Woops Hutcuinson, M.A., M.D., University of Buffalo, U.S.A. (To be 
followed by a Discussion.) 

A Lesson in Shorthand. By Sir Epwarp Cuarksg, Q.C., M.P. (To be 
followed by a Discussion.) 

Physiology applied to Education. Three Lectures, dealing with defects 
of the Eye, the Ear, and the Vocal Organs, By W. S. Cotman, Esq., M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
Street, W.C. ' 

The Essential Conditions of eases Life in Schools’ By A. 
NEwSHOLME, Esq., M.D., Medical Officer of Health for Brighton. 

The Use and Abuse of Athletics. By the Rev. Canon the Hon. E. 
LytTELToN, Headmaster of Haileybury College. 

The Training of the Speaking Voice, with special regard to Teachers. 
By Mrs. Emit BEHNKE. 

The Greek Ideals of Education. By Artnur Sincwick, Esq., M.A., 
Reader in Greek in the University of Oxford. 

Schulreform in Deutschland (in German). By Prof. Rein. 


All the Lectures announced above will be delivered at the College of Preceptors. 


A Conference on the Training of Modern Language Teachers 


(in conjunction with the Modern Language Association) will be held at the College 
of Preceptors, on Thursday, January 5, at 8 p.m. The Chair will be taken by M. E 
SADLER, Esq., M A. 


Conference on Science Teaching in connexion with the Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council. 


(UNDER THE DIRECTION OF C. W. Kimmins, Eso., M.A., D.Sc.) 


Following up the series of Lectures on Science Teaching delivered by Dr. 
Kimmins at the last Winter Meeting, an opportunity will be afforded for a thorough 
discussion of the whole subject, in a Conference, extending over two days, to be held 
at the South-West London Polytechnic, Manresa Road, Chelsea (Sloane Square 
Station). In connexion with the Conference there will be an Exhibition of Appar- 
atus used in schools for Practical Science Teaching. 


Visits to Educational Institutions, &c. 


Visits (to take place during the afternoons) will be made to University College 
(Physical and Engineering Laboratories, &c.); the Technical College, Leonard 
Street, E.C.; the British Museum Library; the Regent Street Polytechnic 
Workshops (Engineering and Woodwork!; Pitman's Metropolitan School; the 
North London Collegiate School for Girls; St. Paul’s School; and to some 
London Antiquities, 


THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CLOTHWORKERS 
will receive the members of the Winter Meeting at a 
CONVERSAZIONE 
At the Clothworkers’ Hall, Mincing Lane, E.C., on Wednesday, 
January 11, at 8 p.m. 


C. R. HODGSON) B.A. ,( Secretary. 
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Cassell’s Educational List. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST DICTIONARIES. 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY 


(5r5th Thousand, 1,150 pages, price 3s. 6d.) 
“has become a standard work in this country, being used in the best schools, recommended by many of the first professors of the day, and 
generally found a reference book of the highest value and importance. ”— Daily Chronicle. 


CASSELL’'S GERMAN DICTIONARY 


(222nd Thousand, 1,120 pages, price 3s. 6d.) 
“is the best of the smaller German Dictionaries in the field, and this is faint praise. ”— Journal of Education. 


CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY 
(102nd Thousand, 927 pages, price 3s. 6d.) 


“is the handiest, the most useful, and certainly the very cheapest, to be met with.”— Rock. 


The New Latin Primer. By Prof. J. P. PosrcaTr. 2s. 6d. 


The First Latin Primer. By the same Author. ıs. 


Latin: Prose for Lower Forms. Being a Series of Exercises adapted to the New and First LATIN Primers. 
By M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A History of England. Second Edition, Revised. From the Landing of Julius Cæsar to the Present Day. By 
H. O. ARNOLD-ForsTER, M.P., Author of ‘‘ The Citizen Reader,” ‘*This World of Ours,” &c., &c. Extra crown 8vo, 832 pages, 
copiously Illustrated. 5s. 

The Spectator says :—‘* No one by whom or to whom this book is read will fail to realize, if he has a normal amount of reason and imagination, 
the continuity of English history, the connexion with the present and the past, and the profound abiding significance of the internal and external 
struggles of our forefathers.” 


The Coming of the Kilogram; or, The Battle of the Standards. A Plea for the Adoption of the 


Metric System of Weights and Measures. Extra crown 8vo, with Diagrams, 2s. 6d. 


The Daily Chronicle says :— We have no hesitation in saying that this book ought immediately to be adopted as a text-book in every school 
throughout the United Kingdom.” 


Cassell’s Poetry for Children. An entirely New Series. With Notes and short Biographies. Illustrated. 
Six Books, in paper cover, Id. each ; or, complete in One Vol., limp cloth, 6d. 
“Your ‘ Poetry br Children’ will, I feel sure, become very popular. In selection, paper, type, and general ‘get up’ the series is a distinct 
step in advance on anything I have seen, and I have examined most in the market.”—(Signed) J. OVENDEN, The School, Colton, Rugeley. 


A Practical Method of Teaching Geography. (England and Wales.) By J. H. Overton, F.C.S., of the 
Municipal School, Banbury. Twenty-two Maps, interleaved with tracing paper. 6d. 

“This method is a thoroughly sound one and one which I have long advocated, as I have viewed the memorizing of outline-maps as sheer 
waste of time. Of course you are aware that pupils sitting for Oxford and Cambridge Locals in Geography have an outline-map given them, and 
are prepared to fill in any required details ; and in schools preparing for these examinations, your book should have a deservedly wide sale.” — 
(Signed) T. F. G. DEXTER, Finsbury Pupil Teachers’ School. 


Cassell’s Classical Readers. For School and Home. In Two Volumes. Abundantly Illustrated. Vol. I., 
448 pages, extra crown vo, price Is. 8d. ; Vol. II., 736 pages, price 2s. 6d. 


The Young Citizen; or, Lessons in Our Laws. By H. F. Lester, B.A. Fully Illustrated and hand- 
somely bound in cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 
‘** The Young Citizen ” is also published in Two Volumes, under the title of ‘* Lessons in Our Laws.” Price 1s. 6d. each. 


CASSELL’S SONG BOOKS. 


Edited by JOHN FARMER, Musical Director of Balliol College, Oxford, late of Harrow School. 


Gaudeamus. A Selection of Songs for Colleges, Schools, and the Home. Extra crown 4to, cloth, 5s. Words only, 
6d. paper ; gd. cloth. | 


Dulce Domum. 134 Songs for Children. Crown 4to (Old Notation and Words), 5s. Also issued in crown 8vo 
size, in Two Parts (Tonic Sol-fa, and Old Notation and Words), 6d. each. For Infant Schools and Kindergartens. 


Scarlet and Blue; or, Songs for Soldiers and Sailors. Extra crown 4to, cloth, 5s. Words only, royal 
32mo, 6d. paper ; 9d. cloth. 


Cassell’s Bducational Catalogue will be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, Lupcate Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 
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By PRIZE EDITOR. 


Ah ! who can tell 
How soon the knell 
Shall sound for staying 
Our merry maying ? 
That passing bell 

Who can foretell ? 


Then joy your fill; 

It is God’s will, 

Who made this earth 
So fair, for mirth ; 
Use well the boon, 
Night comes full soon. 


The snows are gone, 
And May comes on ; 
Our garden bowers 
Are gay with flowers, 
And all around 

Wild woodnotes sound. 


Fair lasses, quick, 
A garland pick, 
And trip it free 
On the green lea, 
Beneath the shade 
Of birken glade. 


By ‘f AGLEE.” 


For sune or syne 

We a’ maun twyne, 
An’ leave vor Mayin’, 
Oor merry playin’. 
Aye, sune or syne 
We a’ maun twyne. 


It’s May, the snaw 
Melts fast awa’ ; 
The trees wi’ ower 
Are budded ower ; 
Of ilka bird 

The sang is heard. 


Then canty still! 
Tis Heaven’s will 
Wr life was given 
The joy o’ leevin’ ! 
Hain weel the span 
Decreed to man! 


Come, lasses fair, 

An’ busk your hair, 
Dance a’ thegither 
Amang the heather 
Whaur cosie bield 
The young birks yield. 


We classify the 129 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.—Adam Bede, 100,000, J.T.G., R.C.H.L., Wanderer, 
R.M.G., E.H.O., Gempy, Sibella, E.C.B., Maydax, Pamphylax, 
Yellow Cowslip, A Speckled Bird, Simplicitas, Aglee. 

Second Class.—Prospice, Marl, One and All, Berwyn, Gorey, Cliffe, 
M.T.T., La Troisieme, Silly Suffolk, Maro, A.H.K., Fairfield, Triste, 
Ailsa, Halbe Stunde, Fides, Frisch gewagt, Staddon, Reynard the Fox, 
Omicron, Arbor Vale,°Chingleput, Anaprest, A. E.A.H.(2), Matoushka, 
QOuzoo, Ivanhoe, Shepherdess, Cymru fydd, F.R.S., Brixton, Per- 
egrinus, E.M.J., Ver non semper, Jan San, Audax, Hercules, P.V., 
Late and Luckless, Crab, The Wanderer, James, Bat, T.H.R.O.B., 
89, Mask, Y.O’Y., Diffugere nives, B.B.S., Amstel. 

Third Class.—Deutsche Wurst, H. B. Wells, Mother Bunch, Joan, 
December, Edurtreg, Laura, Myra Han, Nil desperandum, Siegtried, 
Mrs. B. St. John, C.B.E.S., Affenpintscher, A.B.S., Nonyeb, Nyle 
ne drede, Romany, Sandy, A.M.C., D.E.W., Immer zu, Civis Edin- 
burgensis, Coupon, Cosmopolitan, E.B.P., R.T.B.(1), Welkin, Grive, 
C.E.D., Zephyrus, Nessko, Summer, Fortes et fideles, Fircone, M.E.T., 
Von Arentsschild, B.B.S., Capricornus, Roxane. 

Fourth Class.—Priscilla, Luxembourg, Telyn, Tenant in capite, 
Azalea, E.W.L., N.P., S.S., Agricola, Ziege, Nil desperandum, 
R.T.B.(2), Merrimac, Corinne, Upsa, A.N., T.O.T., Par, Lesbia, 
Girlie, Vasistas, Selwyn, Juda, Freude, Alibi. 


‘ Lydia Prima ” was discouraged by finding Holty’s May song trans- 
lated in Novello’s edition of Mendelssohn’s open-air melodies, which 
she has been good enough to send me. I was not aware of the version, 
but it ought surely to have acted as a stimulus. It is not hard to go 
one better than ‘* Who knows for sure He can endure.” I have, with 
some hesitation, awarded the prize to the Scotch version, as most nearly 
reproducing the simple grace and charm of the original, a daintiness 
that recalls Herrick, or one of the Elizabethans like Campion. Of the 
English versions, ‘‘ A Speckled Bird,” ‘*Gempy,” ‘‘ Sibella,” and 
‘¢ Simplicitas”” were the best, with little to choose between them. 
Maien, I may note, are the green sprays of any tree, though used 
specially of birches. 

For the origin of ‘‘ Minorities are always right” ‘* Lydia Prima” 
suggests Schiller’s fragment *‘ Demetrius”: ‘* Was ist die Mehrheit ?— 
Mehrheit ist der Unsinn . . . Verstand ist stets bei weniger nur gewesen.” 

‘* Gothicus ” refers to Sidgwick’s ‘* Greek Prose,” where the saying is 
referred to one Tompainius. 


EXTRA PRIZE. 


The Extra Prize for the best alphabetic sentence is awarded 
to “ Tamai.” 
We print eight of eighty-one received. 


By ‘“ Tamal.” 
As brigade charged Dervishes entering Fashoda, gallant horsemen, in 
(Continued om page 56.) 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO. 


THE MARLBOROUGH SERIES OF FORBIGN 
COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCH. With Alphabetical List of 
Merchandise, Commercial Terms, and Tables of Moneys, Weights and Measures. 
In wrappers, 1s. each; cloth, rs. 6d. each; or, in ONE VOLUME, 55s. net. 


Paper, Cloth. 
French and English. By A. DUDEVANT .. FOO 1 6 
German and English. By MatuHias MEISSNER 1 o r 6 
Italian and Bnglish. By G. MARCHETTI . to 8 6 
Spanish and Bnglish. By D. Sarvo. ... .. 1 0 1 6 


tt The four books we have received should occupy a prominent and useful position.” 
— British Trade Journal. 


NEW SERIES OF “SELF-TAUGHT” LIBRARY. 
By C. A. Tuim{m, F.R.G.S. 


FRENCH SELF-TAUGHT. Giving the Phonetic Pro- 
nunciation ofall Words and Phrases. Containing Travel Talk required on 
Railway, Steamboat, Omnibus, or Cycle. Selected Dialogues for House and 
Hotel, with extensive Vocabularies. Blue wrapper, 1s. 3 red cloth, 1s. 6d. 

“This book will be found deserving of a trial."—Aducatronal News. 


GERMAN SELF-TAUGHT. With Phonetic Pronun- 
ciation. Containing Vocabularies, Elementary Grammar, Idiomatic Phrases 
and Dialogues, Travel Talk, Photography, and Cycling, &c. Blue wrapper, 1s. ; 
red cloth, 1s. 

“A simple form, and one readily understood."—Comonerce (September, 1898). 


ITALIAN AND SPANISH SELF-TAUGHT. 


wrapper, rs. each; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


DUDEVANT (A.).—THE COMPLETH FRENCH 
READER. Compiled after that of F. Aun by A. Dupevant. Revised, 
with Additions, and Edited, with English Notes, by C. A. Thiam, F.R.G.S. 
Sixth Enlarged Edition. 8vo, cloth, zs. 6d. 


LOUIS (FRANCOIS).— POÉSIES DE L’ENFANCE 

CHOISIES (French Poetry for Children). Sixth Edition. 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

t This charming collection of French poetry, suitable for children, does credit to 
the taste and judgment of M. Louis."—Schovolmaster. 


Yellow 


Catalogue of Warka for the Study of Languages gratis on 
application, mentioning this Publication. 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., English and Foreign Publishers, 
51 OLD BAILEY, Lonpon, E.C. 


FROM WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 
Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; some volumes 6s. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
Price 6s. With a large number of Illustrations and Diagrams. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DIGESTION. By A. LOCKHART 
Git.esrig, M.D., F.R.C.P. Ed., F.R.S. Ed. 
Price 6s. With Illustrations. 
DEGENERACY: its Causes, Signs, and Results. 
EuGENE S. Tasot, M.D., Chicago. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 


Illustrated. 


By Professor 


THE EVOLUTION OF SEX. By Prof. | THE MAN OP GENIUS. By Prof. 

Patrick Geddes and J. Arthur Lombroso. 3s. 6d. 

Thomson. 3s. 6d. GRAMMAR OF SCIENOB. By Prof. 
ELECTRICITY IN MODERN LIFE. Pearson. 3s. 6d. 

By G. W. de Tunzelmann, 3s. 6d. PROPERTY: ITS ORIGIN. By 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. By Letourneau. 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Taylor. 3s. 6d VOLCANOES. y Prof. E. Hull, 


PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION. 
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THE HEADMASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 


HIE Headmasters’ Conference met at Shrewsbury on December 22 
and 23, by the invitation of the Rev. Prebendary Moss. 

The CHAIRMAN, in welcoming the Conference, read apologies from 
the Headmaster of Eton, the present and past Headmasters of Harrow 
and of Rugby, the Headmaster of Winchester, and the Headmaster of 
Bradfield, who invited the Conference to Bradfield in 1900 to help in 
celebrating the jubilee of the school. 


The Board of Education Bill. 


The Rev. the Hon. E. LYTTELTON moved the first resolution :— 

“« That this Conference heartily welcomes the Board of Educa- 
tion Bill, introduced by the Duke of Devonshire on August I, as 
marking an important step towards the organization of secondary 
education in England.” 

He said that it certainly was a moment of importance to all of them 
when they realized that the expectations of many years seemed now to 
be nearer fulfilment than ever before, and the prospect of a Bill 
intended not only to be brought in, but passed, in the next Session 
gave them a great deal of stimulus in the labours before them that 
afternoon. As a humble member of the Royal Commission, it was 
certainly interesting for him to feel that the labours of that Commission 
were not to be thrown away. In 1896 a Bill was brought in which 
dealt with the great educational organization problem from a totally 
different point of view from that of the Bill of last summer. The 
Bill of 1896 dealt with the problem of Local Authorities, whereas the 
latter Bill left that subject alone, and proposed the establishment of 
a Central Authority. Perhaps the method adopted in 1896 was the 
more practical, but he hoped the votes on this subject would not be 
divided by any such feeling as that, because, whether they agreed 
with it or not, it was necessary to bear in mind that the Govern- 
ment were showing a willingness to meet what was in the main a 
professional need and a professional demand with regard to the 
organizing of secondary education. The grave difficulties which beset 
any Government proposing to deal with the problem of Local Authorities 
had been felt to be so serious by the present Government that they left 
it on one side, wishing to pass the less contentious portion of the 
subject first, and proceed to the more difficult portion later on. The 
prospect seemed to be that, though the establishment of Local 
Authorities was delayed for a time, it was not delayed permanently, and 
the question was whether the Conference would not be wise in sup- 
porting the Government in their endeavour to provide the Central 
Authority next Session. It was quite possible for any one to vote for 
the resolution, even though believing that Local Authorities ought to 
be established at the same time as the Central Authority. 

The Rev. R. S. DE C. LAFFAN formally seconded. 

Mr. '. S. PHILLpoTTs said that the Board of Education Bill 
practically gave the Education Departmeut extended powers under 
a new name, so that they could deal with secondary education in 
the same way as they dealt with elementary education. The 
executive clauses of the Bill seemed to be those relating to what 
the Department could do by their officers, who could visit, inspect, 
and examine any school, and give certificates in respect of the teach- 
ing. This simply meant, as he understood, that the public schools 
of the country would be under the Education Department practically in 
the same way as the elementary schools, except that the elementary 
schools would receive a grant from the Government and the secondary 
schools would not. The schools in the North had had the presence of 
a Government inspector who had not powers such as were contained in 
the Bill, and he did not think they had particularly enjoyed the process 
even of such inspection as they had received. One of the best schools 
was visited by a sub-inspector, who gave a most damaging report of it, 
though it had borne the highest reputation, and was believed by every 
one who had lived in the place to be entirely undeserving of such a 
report. By the Bill it seemed that they bartered the freedom of the 
public schools which had come down to them from their predecessors. 
He wished the members of the Conference to pause before giving a 
hearty welcome to a Bill which destroyed their freedom and put all 
public schools under inspectors, and even sub-inspectors, of the Educa- 
tion Department, giving them power to pay their surprise visits, or 
appointed visits, at any time, or in any way, to enter these schools in 
order to examine, inspect, and report. Jn conclusion, he expressed the 
opinion that the Bill would not assist the education of the country. 

The Rev. A. R. VARDY pointed out that the Bill was confessedly 
a mere outline, and, no doubt, it would have limitations. The Duke 
of Devonshire, in his speech when introducing the Bill, said, in re- 
commending the establishment of a Central Authority responsible for 
secondary as well as primary education, that he had not in mind the 
establishment of any system of strict uniformity. The Duke believed 
that much should be left to the discretion of the Local Authorities, 
and he also thought the Central Authority had beccme an almost in- 
dispensable preliminary to the constitution of any satisfactory local 
organization. 

The resolution was carried by 27 votes against_5. 
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The Rev. R. D. SWALLOW proposed :— 

“ That this Conference wishes to express its conviction that im- 

mmediate legislation is needed to establish strong Local Authorities 

for the management of secondary education, as well as a strong 

Central Authority.” 
He said that County Councils were beginning to show that they re- 
cognized the great importance of the trust reposed in them, and were 
ready to act for the higher interests of secondary schools. With regard 
to the word ‘*immediate” in the motion, he took it that it meant that 
the Legisiature should deal with the Central Authority first and with 
the Local Authorities afterwards. It was of great importance to let the 
County Councils know that they cordially welcomed the appointment 
of Local Authorities. 

The Rev. W. H. KEELING, in seconding, said that there was almost 
entire unanimity as to the necessity of establishing Local Authorities. 
He spoke of the endowed public schools, and urged the necessity for 
the creation of statutory Local Authorities, willing and able to consider 
the claims, not only of commercial and technical education, but of a 
literary and liberal culture—in fact, of all that Englishmen meant by 
a liberal education. 

The Rev. G. H. RENDALL thought that the passing of the resolution 
would increase, not diminish, the danger of having that form of Local 
Authority which would be unwelcome to the main body of the Confer- 
ence. The whole point of the proposal lay in the word ‘* immediate.” 
The present Board of Education Bill completely changed the aspect of 
the question as regarded the immediate creation of Local Authorities. 
Before that Bill was introduced this matter did seem urgent, but he 
thought the right policy now was rather to wait than press forward the 
creation of these Local Authorities. They hoped that, if the Bill were 
passed and the Consultative Committee constituted, one of the first 
problems with which that Committee would deal would be this one. 

The Rev. T. FIELD supported the resolution. 

Mr. H. W. EVE proposed the substitution of the word ‘‘ early ” for 
“t immediate.” This was seconded by the Rev. the Hon. E. LYTTEL- 
TON, who said that, if the Government were forced to bring forward 
both Bills in the reat Session, both would probably fail. 

The amendment was carried by 32 votes against 9, and the resolution 
was then carried unanimously. 

The Rev. T. C. FRY moved :— 

** That, in the opinion of this Conference, the Consultative Com- 
mittee to be appointed under the Act should be a permanent Com- 
mittee. 

He said that there was no point in the Report of the Royal Commission 
on which they were more emphatic than the need of a Consultative 
Committee. If any such body was contemplated by the Government, 
the terms in which it had been suggested in the Bill were singularly 
inadequate. The Bill did not define the constituent parts of the 
Committee as the Commission did. They might be a!l won.inecs of 
some partisan or some faddist. There was to be no permanency in the 
Lody, but it was to be created from time to time. It wasa sort of 
in-and-out clause which could be used by one Minister and discarded 
by another. Further, there was no definition of sphere. ‘* Any 
matter ” was far too wide and weak an expression. His resolution 
pepo a permanent body, which would be not a master, but a friend, 

cause only a permanent body could have continuity of principle, 
could be backed by public opini n, and could not be packed. The 
backing of public opinion was essential. He spoke without distrust of 
the personnel of the present Education Department. 

Mr. J. S. PHILLPotTTs seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. G. C. BELI. hoped the Conference would give a decided 
majority in favour of the opinion that the Consultative Committee 
should be permanent and not liable to the discretion of individual 
Ministers, who might totally alter the powers from time to time. 

Canon ARMOUR proposed as an amendment :— 

‘* That, in the opinion of this Conference, it is essential to the 
national interests involved in a proper organization of secondary 
education that the Consultative Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion Bill (1) should bea permanent body, containing representatives 
of the Universities and of the teaching profession ; and (2) should 
have a constitution and duties assigned, and, if necessary, varied 
from time to time, by Order in Council.” 

The Rev. F, Dyson seconded. 

After some discussion, the amendment was lost by 28 votes against 7. 
The original resolution was then carried unanimously. 

The Rev. W. H. KERLING proposed :— 

‘That, in the constitution of Local Authorities, provision should 
be made for the adequate representation of the governing bodies 
and teachers of secondary schools.” 

He said that the difficulty was how to secure an adequate representa- 
tion of secondary schools. The recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission were that in the counties the majority of the members of the 
Local Authority should be taken from the County Councils, and that 
the other members should cither be nominated by the Central Authority 
or should be co-opted by the whole number ; that in the boroughs onc- 
third of the representatives should be taken from the County Council, 
one-third from the School Board, and one-third should consist of mem- 


* other. 


bers nominated or co-opted, who might be taken to represent secondary 
schools. The Bill of 1896 proposed that the Local Authority should 
be composed wholly or in part of members of the Councils themselves, 
and the election of additional members was, therefore, entirely optional. 
A Technical Instruction Committee, either acting asa Technical Instruc- 
tion Committee proper, or as charged with looking after secondary edu- 
cation also, night consist wholly or in part of representatives taken 
from the Councils. There was nowhere compulsion obliging the Com- 
mittee to take any outsiders at all. The Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee of the West Riding consisted of thirty-three members, and only 
five were taken from outside, which was a very inadequate representa- 
tion of general educational interests. 

The Rev. J. P. Way seconded the resolution, which was passed 
unanimously. 

The Rev. A. R. VARDY moved :— 

“ That, in consideration of the fact that the questions which 
will be referred to the Consultative Committee will be almost ex- 
clusively questions affecting secondary education, this Conference 
regards it as important that the interests of secondary schools 
should be adequately represented upon the Committee.” 

He said that the Education Minister would often be anxious to seek the 
advice of the Corsultative Committee, and the Local Authorities would 
need guidance. The questions referred to the Committee would be almost 
exclusively questions affecting secondary education, because primary 
education did not need further organization at the present time. 

The Rev. W. BAKER seconded the resolution. 

The Kev. G. C. BELL proposed to add as a rider: ‘‘and also that its 
duties should be prescribed, and, if necessary, varied from time to time, 
by Order in Council.” 

Mr. H. W. Eve seconded. 

The Rev. R. D. SwaLLow said that they should do everything to 
keep as close as possible the connexion between the Universities ard 
newly organized secondary schools. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, the rider being agreed to by 
22 votes against 3. 

Dr. Gow proposed :-— 

‘ That itis desirable that inspection and examination by the 
Universities or any other body approved by the Board should be 
accepted as adequate for the purposes of Section 2 (4) of the Bill.” 

Ife said that he proposed this motion in the interests of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. They might think that, as he had spoken in 
favour of uniformity, he was not an advocate of liberty ; but he had 
spoken only of uniformity of curriculum: in regard to methods of 
teaching and school management generally, he was entirely in favour 
of liberty. Inspection, as conducted by the Universities, involved no 
interference with this freedom. His school had been inspected for 
many years past by the Oxford and Cambridge Board. They sent as 
inspectors men who were themselves teachers and who brought the 
latest learning in their respective faculties. They came also at a con- 
venient time, and he had always found their visits interesting and 
instructive. Lastly, the inspectors were changed every two years. A 
Government inspector, on the other hand, would not be a teacher, 
need not be a man of learning, and might develop the defects of the 
permanent official. As permanent officials themselves, they would 
know what these were. If the appeal for liberty did not move them, 
he would appeal for equality and fraternity. The new Act exempted 
from inspection, under the Charitable Trusts Act, Eton and Win- 
chester, and, under the Endowed Schools Act, all schools founded 
since 1819. Thus, Eton was exempt, but not Harrow ; Marlborough 
was exempt, but not Rugby, and so on. These capricious exemptions 
were undesirable, and, through not being exempt himself, he could not 
propose the removal of exemptions. He hoped that they would be 
removed in effect by the adoption of this motion. The cost of 
inspection by the Universities was not very great—about £4 per day. 

Mr. J. S. PHILLports seconded the motion. . 

The Rev. the Hon. E. LYTTELTON corroborated Dr. Gow as to the 
usefulness of inspection by the Universities Joint Board. He supposed, 
however, that in the future the inspector would have to make his 
report to the Board of Education, and the State officials would in that 
way have a chance of interfering if they wished. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


The Powers of the Charity Commission. 


J. E. KING moved :— 

‘ That this Conference would welcome a large transference to 
the new Education Board of the powers of the Charity Com- 
missioners so far as they relate to education.” 

In all the proposals made with reference to the establishment of a 

Central Autherity, it had been contemplated, he said, that the powers of 

the Charity Commission, so far as they concerned schools, should be 

transferred to that Authority. There were, however, great difficulties 
in the way of such a transfer. 

The Rev. G. C. BELL seconded the motion. The proposal of the 
Government, he said, was an unpractical compromise between Conser- 
vatism and effective Liberal reform. It was neither the one nor the 
They neeced a Central Authority-to correlate „primary and 
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secondary education, and to bring the whole of English education into 
a systematic form, and that Authority should have the advantage of all 
the knowledge and experience that had been slowly harvested by the 
Charity Commissioners during the last forty or fifty years. 

After further brief discussion, the resolution was put, and carried 
unanimously. 

The Conference then discussed private business. 


SECOND DAY. 


The Rev. R. S. pe C. LAFFAN (Cheltenham) proposed :— 

t‘ That this Conference holds that a Secondary Education De- 
partment proper, distinct from the Department for Elementary 
Education, should be established.” 

The Bill introduced by the Lord President, he said, would bring for the 
first time the whole of our national education under the control of one 
Central Authority. There was nothing in the Bill itself to show that 
the Central Authority was not to be entirely homogeneous, that the 
principles which it would apply and the persons it would employ in the 
inspection which it was to be allowed to make of secondary schools 
would not be the same as inthe control of elementary education. That 
was a very grave danger, against which that resolution was intended to 
guard. It had often been said that secondary education in this country 
was a chaos, and to evolve a cosmos out of that chaos was a very 
necessary and essential reform; but let them not forget that, if secondary 
education was chaos, it was a chaos teeming with life, and that the 
result of rash and ill-considered organization might be to substitute a 
dead cosmos for a chaos which, with all its defects, was very much 
alive. The conditions of life in secondary education were elasticity, 
flexibility, and adaptability to that environment which was given by the 
diferent conditions obtaining in different teachers and different pupils. 
He did not wish to draw a hard and fast distinction between elementary 
and secondary education, and say that one was for practical utility and 
the other was for the development of the mind. Both must mix in 
certain proportions, but he claimed that the proportion of mental 
development in secondary education was greater than in elementary 
education. What they had to do was to foster the mind. The danger 
was lest the whole organism of education should be dominated by those 
trained ir the methods and inspired by the ideals which had governed 
the development of elementary education. 

Mr. J. S. PHi_tLporrs (Bedford) formally seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 


Mr. H. W. Eve (University College School) proposed :— 
+t That the registration of schools, as well as of teachers, is im- 
peratively necessary in the interests of education.” 

He said that among the conditions for the registration of teachers it was 
almost certain that one would be a certain amount of service in an 
efficient school, and among the conditions for the registration of an 
efħcient school one would be that on its staff there should be a 
certain proportion of teachers registered as efficient. It would, there- 
fore, be difficult to register teachers without registering schools at the 
same time. Another point of view was that of the private schoolmaster, 
who, as far as he could gather, dreaded most that public money should 
be used to establish schools that came directly into competition with 
private schools doing good work—a result certainly to be very much 
deprecated. The best protection these schools could have was some 
means by which their schools could be registered as being efficient for 
the work required by the district where they were. Anything that 
would win them to the support of legislation in the direction of organ- 
ization would be a very distinct gain, not only for their own sake, but 
also for the sake of the country and of the Government, who were very 
anxious to pass a measure. 

The Rev. F. Dyson (Liverpool) seconded the resolution. As far as 
he knew, all those private schoolmasters who were interested in educa- 
tion were quite as anxious as public headmasters could be to have some 
means by which inefficient schools could be kept down. 

Mr. EVE, in reply to a question, said that, as far as he could judge 
from the Bill, registration would at first be voluntary. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 


The Rev. the Hon. E. LYTTELTON moved :— 

‘That in the registration of teachers a distinction should be 
clearly drawn between persons qualified to teach in (1) secondary 
and (2) elementary schools.” 

The question as to the nature of the register had excited, he said, a 
great amount of interest among both elementary and secondary teachers 
as to whether the register was to be inclusive or not, whether it was 
only to deal with secondary teachers, or whether it was to embrace all 
members. He had great sympathy with the sentiment that the registra- 
tion should be inclusive as far as it went. They ought to lay down 
distinctly that the register, whether exclusive or inclusive, should be 
useful He imagined that what was wanted was a list which would 
enable anybody looking for a teacher to ascertain at a glance what was 
the nature of the qualification which would place the name on the 
register, and whether the qualification was one which applied to 
elementary or to secondary teaching. 


The Rev. W. Hosnouse (Durham) seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. Dr. RENDALL (Charterhouse) said that, if the resolution 
went out in its present form, it might be taken to mean separating 
elementary and secondary teachers. He therefore proposed a rider 
mcdilying the resolution so that admission to the one register should 
not exclude admission to the other. 

The Rev. Dr. FIELD (Radley) seconded. 

The resolution and rider were both carried unanimously. It was 
also decided to forward copies of the preceding resolutions and those 
passed at the sitting on the previous day to the Lord President of the 
Council. 

~ Eymns and Tunes for School Chapels. 

The Rev. F. B. WALTERS (King William’s College, Isle of Man) 
moved :— 

‘ That a Committee be appointed to draw up a book of hymns 
and tunes suitable for use in school chapels, and to make arrange- 
ments for its publication.” . 

The Rev. J. H. SKRINE moved, as an amendment, and the Rev. 
T. N. Harr SMITH seconded :— 

“That a Committee be appointed to draw up an appendix to 
books already in use of characteristically school hymns for the use 
of public schools, to be added to as opportunity occurs.” 

The Rev. the Hon. E. LYTTELTON said that he had been looking 
forward to getting rid of the present hymn-books and a large number of 
the hymns they contained. 

Eventually the amendment was lost, and the resolution was carried, 
with two dissentients, it being left to the Committee to appoint the 
Committee referred to in the resolution. 


Mercenary Competition for Scholarships. 


The Rev. W. C. Compron (Dover) proposed :—- 

“ That every effort to guard against the danger of mercenary 
competition for scholarships deserves the support of this Con- 
ference.” 

He said that, while the traditions and customs of many large schools 
had hampered many headmasters in carrying out the resolution passed 
in 1892 on this subject, in his own case there had been no difficulty, 
and he had attempted to act in accordance with that resolution The 
Conference were distinctly in favour of encouraging honorary scholar- 
ships and, as far as possible, of limiting the value of scholarships to 
small sums and making the large scholarships eleemosynary. The 
evils of offering large scholarships to boys had been ably referred to in 
the Report of the Royal Commission, which stated that there had been 
much evidence to show that a considerable proportion of the scholar- 
ships went to the sons of well-to-do parents, and that the children of 
poorer parents had comparatively litle chance of obtaining them. 
The Commissicn also mentioned that scholarships were intended to 
facilitate advancement on the educational ladder of the sons of poorer 
parents. He asked their sympathy particularly for the case of poor 
widows, poor clergy, retired officers, and others similarly situated, who, 
although used to higher education, were unable to have their sons 
educated at any good public school without large assistance. He 
suggested that in all cases schools, in offering their scholarships, should 
distinctly indicate that parents were invited to make the scholarships 
won by their boys honorary; that scholarships should be limited to 
small values ; that these small values should be capable of augmenta- 
tion as recommended by the Royal Commission ; and that leaving 
scholarships should be limited to those who needed assistance to 
enable them to pay their way at the University. As to distinguishing 
between the needy and those who were not, he had generally relied on 
the statement of the parent and on that of the master at the primary 
school. In the system he had adopted at his school he had failed 
because the flow of clever boys had ceased. The scholarships he had 
offered during the last two years had not drawn the clever boys; but 
that was not to be wondered at, considering what the system had been. 

The Rev. C. R. GILBERT (Coventry) seconded the resolution, saying 
that the pressure at preparatory schools in order that scholarships at 
public schools might be obtained was very bad for the boys. 

Mr. A. L. Francis (Blundell’s) said that they now found a difficulty 
in getting clever boys. These honorary scholarships would be a new 
horror, because they would mean that not only the clever sons of rich 
parents, but the clever sons of poor parents, would go to the big schools. 

The resolution was carried with two dissentients. 


Boxing. 

The Rev. Dr. WILSON (Lancing) moved :— 

‘ That the Committee be requested to communicate with the 
authorities of the Aldershot gymnasia with a view to modifying, in 
the interests of school physical training, the rules of the boxing 
contests at the public schools gymnastic competitions.” 

The Rev. the Hon. E. LyrrEtron (Haileybury), in seconding the 
resolution, said that experience had shown him how important it was. 
The etiect of the **knock-out” blow, which was a blow delivered, 
not straight from the shoulder, but sideways and on the up of the chin, 
was to produce unconsciousness ; and, if it was delivered with a great 
deal of force, it inflicted a very serious injury to the base of the skull. 
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Ever since he had heard that the ** knock-out ” was being legalized at 
Aldershot, he had refused to allow any of his boys in any way to com- 
pete in the boxing. A very curious exhibition of the blow was 
viven last summer at Haileybury. A distinguished stranger from 
the Far East was being entertained, and, among other things, a display 
of boxing was given by the professional teacher and some of the boys. 
One of the boys, quite a small fellow, was engaged in trying to hit the 
professional on the face as often as he could, and the professor was, of 
course, merely playing with him. All of a sudden the professional 
tumbled straight upon the ground. At first it was thought to be a joke, 
but, on inquiry, it was found that he had been touched very gently on 
the tip of the chin by the boy, and had been for a second or two in- 
capacitated. That was a very significant incident, because it showed 
what an astonishingly vulnerable point had been struck. It was most 
n-cessary that they should make a stand on this question. Ft was quite 
possible that some boy might be killed if a really hard ‘* knock-out ” 
blow was struck in one of these competitions. He rather dissented 
from Dr. Wilson's remarks with regard tothe importance of self-defence 
as distinct from attack. He should be very sorry to see defence valued 
much higher than attack, provided that the attack was of a scientific 
and comparatively innocuous kind. A straight blow from the shoulder 
was quite capable of finishing a round, but it did not incapacitate a boy, 
and there was no possibility of any serious ulterior physical injury from 
it. He was convinced that they had only to represent the matter 
courteously to the authorities to get the reform carried out at once. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 


The Science of Education. 


Mr. F. J. B. HeNpy (Carlisle) proposed the following resolution :— 

*“ (a) That this Conference would welcome the institution at the 

Universities of a Doctorate or higher degree in Education ; (/) that, 

in the opinion of this Conference, the best interests of education 

are endangered by the admission of intending teachers while stil! 

undergraduates to a course of professional training at the Uni- 

versities.” 

A strong feeling, he said, was growing up that the education of the 

nation was far more important than it had hitherto been allowed to be, 

and that it might be that the future prosperity of the nation depended 

upon education in a far higher degree than was at one time thought. 

Secondary schoolmasters ought, to fit themselves for their duties, to 

possess the same knowledge of education that the leading men in 

military or naval circles possessed of the principles of their profession. 

The country had a right to demand of schoolmasters that they should 
know all that could be known about education. 

After some conversation it was resolved to split the resolution into 
two parts, part (a) being seconded by Mr. E. H. CULLEY (Monmouth). 
In the discussion which followed, both the Rev. R. S5. bE C. LAFFAN 
(Cheltenham) and the Kev. G. C. BELL (Marlborough) expressed the 
opinion that the time was hardly ripe for putting such a resolution. 
The Conference took this view, and voted the previous question unanim- 
ously. It then proceeded to consider part (b), which was seconded 
by the Rev. G. C. Bett. The Rev. Dr. RENDALI. opposed. On 
being put to the vote part (4) was lost, only two hands being held up in 
favour of it. 

howe Cultevation. 


The Rev. C. R. GILBERT proposed :— 

‘ That, in the opinion of this Conference, instruction and 
training in the proper use of the voice should form part of a public- 
school education.” 

He said that, while they looked after their boys’ minds and bodies in 
their studies and sports, it was very strange that the voice, which was 
the connexion between the body and the mind, should be left to take 
care of itself. Prof. Seeley, lecturing at the Royal Institution, 
said that more than a hundred years ago Bishop Berkeley propounded 
the question whether half the learning in England was not lost because 
elocution was not taught in our schools and colleges, and the same 
question might be asked to-day. ‘* Cleryyman’s sore throat ”? was not 
due to overwork, as had been supposed, but to the improper use of the 
voice. 

The Rev. F. Dyson seconded the motion. 

The Kev. the Hon. E. LYTTELTON, in supporting it, said that he 
had been informed by a professional teacher of this subject that quite 
recently he had been summoned before the London School Board as 
one of four experts whom they had found it necessary to employ, 
because no fewer than a thousand teachers in London at the present 
minute were incapacitated by the wrony use of the voice. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, with the addition of the 
following rider :— 

** And that the Committee be desired to inquire into and devise 
such means as shall remedy what appears to be a grave defect in 
the public-school education.” 

Mr. H. W. EVE then proposed a cordial vote of thanks to their host, 
Prebendary Moss. Since 1798, when Dr. Butler became Headmaster 
of Shrewsbury, there had only been three Headmasters of Shrewsbury, 
and the present occupant of that chair, while falling in no way short of 
the scholarship and enthusiasm of his distingui-hed predecessors, had 
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given to it a character of humarer life, as well as humaner letters, which 
was beyond their range and the ideas of their age. They were all 
familiar with the labours of the ‘‘ tres viri floribus legendis” in com- 
piling the ‘*Sabrinze Corolla” ; he would ask them to think rather of 
the ‘‘tres viri floribus colendis,” of whom their host was not the least 
illustrious. 

The Rev. A. R. VAarDY seconded the motion, which was carried by 
acclamation. 

The CHAIRMAN having acknowledged the compliment, the pro- 
ceedings concluded. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


HE Annual General Meeting of this Association was held at 
Cambridge, on Thursday and Friday, December 22 and 23, in 
the debating hall of the Union Society. 

Thursday’s proceedings commenced at 2.30 p.m., and the Chair was 
occupied by the President, Mr. A. T. POLLARD, M.A., Headmaster of 
the City of London School. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. G. Lirscown, read his report, and the 
same was unanimously adopted. The report stated that since the last 
Annual Meeting there had been an increase of fifty-two members. 

Mr. POLLARD then delivered his presidential address. 


An OUnblushing Otthtarian, 


He said that he was no doubt honoured with his present position 
because he was known to hold a very sympathetic attitude towards the 
development of modern language teaching, and because he presided 
over a school which, during the last ten years, had taken considerable 
steps to give reality to that teaching, and to secure to modern languages 
their due place in English education. It seemed to him more natural 
that they should proceed in language teaching from the modern to the 
ancient. Many reasons hased on abstract considerations might be 
advanced for this belief, but uulity appealed to him as the strongest 
argument. He would not himself, however, argue for modern 
languages if he did not believe that they were calculated to give a 
thorough intellectual training. In the eyes of some, uulity, or rather 
the suspicion of immediate utility, attached discredit to any subject 
available in the schoolroom. Why this discredit should attach to 
subjects which could be shown to develop the intelligence thoroughly 
and soundly, even if they were uscful, would be inexplicable but for 
many years, perhaps centuries, of tradition. It was only because he 
thought that the teaching of modern languages did not sacritice 
training to utility, either immediate or remote, that he strongly 
advocated for them a more conspicuous place in our educational 
systems. 

French before Latin. 

He would like to see the teaching of the classical languages put later 
in the school course. We should then have our boys educated through 
English only at first, then through English and one modern foreign 
language to begin with, which in one part of the country might be 
French, in another German, Ata fairly late stage a bifurcation would 
take place. At present, quite early--that is, a few forms from the 
bottom—a bifurcation might be found separating schools into two parts, 
divorcing boys intended for various kinds of life from one another, to 
the great disadvantage of all. The unity of the school would be 
assured, boys would be brought up together, and there would exist 
between them a sorc of kinship, bred of common studies during a large 
part of their school life. There would be the stimulus exerted by the 
classical boys which would be greatly to the advantage of the modern 
boys. There was another advantage in the system which had been 
indicated. 

A Democratic Reform. 

It partook of a national character and specially merited consideration 
at a time when the problem of secondary education seemed likely 
to come before Parliament. The State was forced to consider how 
boys of talent might pass from the public elementary school to the 
secondary school, whether first grade or second grade. Whenever this 
question came up, the great difficulty was found to be the dovetailing 
of the studies of the three sets of schools. This dovetailing could never 
be perfect, and, if only selected boys passed from one sort of school 
to a higher, the fact that they were obviously above the average 
in intelligence would soon set right any slight want of completeness in 
the organization of studies ; but, if there were a sequence, more or less 
defined, of school subjects applied to first grade, second grade, and 
public elementary schools alike, the transfer of boys from school to 
school would be comparatively easy. Secondary education was far toe 
complex a thing to be settled by any one nostrum whatever. Approxi- 
mate solutions were all that was possible. Would-be educational 
legislators should rather suggest lines of organization than prescribe 
formule. In the Blue-book of * Educational Reports,” edited by Me. 
M. E. Sadler, to whom they owed so much, there was an article by Mr. 
Sadler himself, narrating the development in Germany of views similac 
to, though not quite so advanced as, those which he (Mr. Pollard) had 
stated. It appeared that, in 1865, Ostendorf, the Headmaster of 
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the Realyyinnasium at Lippstadt, publicly declared that from year to 
year he was definitely inclining in favour of beginning the systematic 
study of foreign languages, not with Latin, but with some modern 
tongue, and that through this educational reform—in itself, as he 
thought, pedagogically wise—means might be found of unifying the 
earlier stages of secondary education. 
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f Teachers—Ngtives or Foreigners ? 

It might be well to ask who foula be the teachers of modern foreign 
languages. If there was any truth in the ascription of superior educa- 
tive value to the classical languages, it might be inquired whether this 
superiority was really inherent and inseparable, or whether it did not 
largely arise from the way in which the teaching of those languages 
had been systematized as compared with that of modern languages. 
In many schools French and German were, or had been, committed 
to the care of Frenchmen and Germans. There was a strong tradition 
behind that system, and, no doubt, apart from tradition, it was capable 
of some defence. He must ask those foreigners who were present to 
excuse him for expressing his views somewhat plainly. They were 
only what they would hear from their own countrymen in their own 
countries in regard to the teaching of foreign languages. He did not 
deny that in England it was possible to find foreigners who were 
disciplinarians as well as linguists, or that it was possible to find 
foreigners who could appreciate English idiom and its difference from 
their own, or—but on this point he spoke with great diftidence—men 
whose accent had not deteriorated in their voluntary exile; but it 
might fairly be doubted whether in any considerable number of cases 
these characteristics were ever found together. In the schools at 
Frankfort there was not a single foreigner teaching foreign languages. 
There was not even what we in our public schools called, with some 
slight suggestiveness, a modern master. The modern master in 
Germany was a master first and a modern master second, and in both 
capacities he was always a German. that is to say, he began in sympathy 
with his pupils. The German school, therefore, relied on the native 
‘German master, and in Germany the difficulty as to the highest stages 
of a foreign language was overcome rather ingeniously at the Universi- 
tes, There they found an official subordinate to the professor, called 
a /ektor, who was almost invariably a native of the country whose 
language he taught, and these Leé/ors were renewed before their accent 
had time to deteriorate. The prizes of the profession went to the 
German. Until the Englishman felt that the prizes were open to him 
in his own country progress was not likely to be made. 


Settle your Method. 

He was not competent to discuss how modern languages should be 
‘taught, whether phonetically or not, but he should not divide that audience 
if he suggested that the teacher of a modern language might with 
advantage himself be a phonetician. It could not do harm to the teacher 
whether the teaching of phonetics might or might not puzzle the pupil. 
The crux of the whole modern language question in England was how 
to get teachers and how to teach. Until they could get the elements 
of a method settled, progress in modern languages for the mass of boys 
‘was impossible. We had nothing in England to compare with the 
official programme of work and curricula for higher schools in Prussia. 
In this direction lay the opportunity of the Modern Language Association 
to do its real work. Mr. Sadler’s recent volumes of ** Reports” were a 
revelation of foreign methods which were standing the test of time and 
success, and it could not be out of the power of the experts on their 
body to suggest methods or to adapt methods already in use abroad, 
with a view to the requirements and conditions of English schools. 
They must proceed slowly. Ina country like ours it might be well to 
recall Lord Bacon’s maxim, that, while ‘‘ a froward retention of custom 
is often as dangerous a thing as an innovation, . . . it were good that 
men in their innovations should follow the example of time itself, which 
innovateth greatly but quietly and by degrees scarce to be perceived.” 
If through the efforts of the Modern Language Association collectively, 
and of its members individually, some simple foundations of method 
could be laid down, and text-books suitable Pe carrying the method out 
could be issued, the battle of good modern language teaching would be 
won in time. The plan adopted by Mr. Sadler through his Blue-books 
of opening the eyes of English teachers by trying to soak them with 
the experience of foreign countries was calculated to bring about the 
best results; but he (the speaker) was afraid that missionaries were 
Necessary to get schoolmasters to read them. 


A Missionary Society. 

The Modern Language Association was their missionary body ready to 
hand, Let themapproach the schoolmaster gently and persuasively. Let 
them remember his weaknesses, how shy he was in educational matters, 
and how ready he was to take fright—particularly the headmaster. Let 
them also not expect too much from boys. They knew how hard it 
was in a class-room to extract from an English schoolboy an English 
sentence. Let them not expect more from kim in French or German 
than they got in English. He welcomed Dr. Breul’s recently published 
essay on the teaching of modern languages, but he would urge the 
Modern Language Association to address itself to some corporate effort 
on limited lines for the improvement of French and German teaching 
in the lower classes of schools. 


Lan uage and Commerce. 

The teaching of modern languages had an important bearing on the 
commercial well-being of this country. Schoolmasters might accept the 
situation and prepare boys to meet the wants of the commercial com- 
munity, but it seemed clear that there was no immediate market in com- 
merce for the schoolmaster’s best products, and higher education 
seemed to pive a boy no advantage at the start, though the foundation 
laid might be of the highest value later on. While in large departments 
of business a knowledge of foreign languages was all-important, advanced 
knowledge in any subject was not of immediate value to boys leaving 
school direct for business. Under those circumstances, commercial 
men allowed them, at present, a free hand in the teaching of nearly all 
subjects, foreign languages included. It rested, he believed, with 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses to do their best to make their teach- 
ing of modern languages the teaching of living languages, and they 
would have their own way. If they could do this, they would anticipate 
a movement for purely colloquial modern language schools, in which the 
teaching would tend to concern itself with the price of vegetables or the 
rate of exchange, and would have no literary element. There were already 
signs among men engaged in commerce that it was not this or that 
educational panacea which was thought likely to maintain or to improve 
British commerce, but education itself without the word classical, 
modern, or commercial as a prefix. Let them make modern languages 
areal educational instrument. Let them not forget that they were 
living languages, and they would not have to contend with more 
grumbling in regard to modern languages than was normal on the part 
of parents with regard to every subject of study. Lord Reay quoted, 
the other day, a passage in a report from Mr. Powell, the British consul 
at Stettin : ** The great success which has attended German trade since 
1873, and more especially during the last ten years, has been frequently 
attributed, in Great Britain, to the superiority of technical and commer- 
cial education in Germany. This is not the view taken by those best 
able to judge of the facts by a close acquaintance with them in Germany. 
They are rather of opinion that this success is due less to superior 
commercial education than to the high state of general education that 
Germany has enjoyed for many years.” Opinion in England was 
asserting itself in favour of general education as the important thing. 
It often seemed to him that, if the schoolmaster cultivated a little more 
imagination, a little more of what might be termed educational per- 
spective, a fuller idea of the relation of the school to the community 
without, of course, lowering his conception of education to the im- 
mediate wants of the business man, many difficulties might have been 
avoided. He did not think that sound educational and literary modern 
language teaching was in any real danger from the commercial point of 
view ; but, nevertheless, it was desirable to ask, in case the outlook 
became less rosy that he felt it to be to-day, how commercial education 
in connexion with modern languages could be safeguarded, and how 
the teaching of modern languages could be maintained at a high 
standard in schools which, on one of their sides, were bound to have an 
eye to the future requirements of boys intended for a commercial career. 


We look to the Universities. 


His mind naturally turned to the Universities, but he would not dis- 
cuss the question of the relations of Universities and schools, as that 
was the subject of the first motion before them that afternoon. School- 
mistresses had their grumble against the Universities, yet those whom he 
was addressing had an annually recurring grievance. He hesitated tu 
refer to it ; but it was so well known and so acute that he was letting out 
no secret when he said that it was the scholarship examination question. 
They sent up their best pupils to compete for the pecuniary prizes 
which the Universities offered, and they knew that they could not take 
them in by half knowledge. He hoped that they would never come in 
England to a condition of things where there would be one kind of 
higher secondary school preparing boys for the Universities and another 
kind preparing boys for commerce. He believed in the mixing of both 
kinds of education in one school. It was because he hoped that the 
Universities would adapt themselves to the conditions under which 
modern languages were likely to be taught in schools in the future that 
he was glad that this meeting had been held in Cambridge. It showed, 
at any rate, that modern language teachers would like to associate 
themselves with the Universities, to which he, for one, looked to secure 
that the modern side of first grade schools retained the real spirit of 
education, and that second grade schools approximated as nearly as 
might be to the high standard to be maintained in higher schools under 
the dominating influence of the Universities. For himself, he would 
rather fall into the hands of a living University than into the hands of 
man, the mere human man, as typified by the struggling material 
interests of County Councils or whatever Local Authority was to super- 
intend secondary education, 

The Rev. E. S. ROBERTS, President of Caius, said that he had been 
commissioned by the Committee to propose a vote of thanks to the 
President for his admirable address, and no pleasanter task could have 
been assigned to him, for he felt extreme sympathy with the objects of 
the Association. He wished, while soliciting the adoption of the vote 
of thanks, to give expression to the hearty welcome which the residents 
in the University accorded to the Association apon its visit to that 
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ancient seat of Jearning. The address had put very lucidly before the 
meeting those problems which they all felt must be sooner or later 
solved. It was evident that it would take a very wise mar to assign to 
modern languages their proper place in school teaching ; but it was 
equally clear that the Universities must look to those men who held 
commanding positions like that of the President to settle the question 
in a large measure for them. It had been said that the function of the 
Universities was to lead and to guide the schools ; but, though that was 
excellent in theory, it was at the same time the fact that the Universities 
must look at what was practicable at the present time and in the near future. 
The President of last year, Mr. Welldon (now Bishop of Calcutta), said 
in his address that he hoped that the time was not far distant when the 
Universities would afford to modern languages something like the same 
welcome and the same encouragement which they afforded to the 
ancient languages. He (Mr. Roberts) believed that the welcome and 
the encouragement had already come, and, if only there could be a 
substantial increase in the number of students, the welcome and the 
encouragement would be doubled or even fourfolded. He would not 
enter into the vexed question of the entrance and other scholarships. 
He was aware that it had been a reproach to both Universities that so 
few of the colleges had offered entrance scholarships for modern 
languages ; but he was sure that, if the candidates who came forward by 
merit were crowded out in comparison with their mathematical and 
classical comrades, the injustice of their being crowded out would be 
recognized, and every college would open its doors to them. He was 
convinced that the present unsatisfactory state of things would be sure 
to amend, and, if it did mend, that result would be due in a very large 
measure to the efforts of teachers and commanders like the President. 
It was a happy omen that the first meeting of the Association in 
Cambridge was taking place in that hall, which, of all places in the 
University, might be regarded as the home of youth, of vigour, and 
of promise. 

Prof. POSTGATE seconded the vote of thanks. This was the first 
occasion on which he had attended a meeting of the Association, and 
he had learned a very great deal during the short time that he had been 
there. The topic in the address which appealed to him personally with 
most force was the incidental and yet considerable stress which was laid 
upon the subject of phonetic teaching. He wished that they could be 
told not only how to teach modern languages but how to teach ancient 
languages. He was sure that the first instruction would be to teach 
from the living lip to the living ear. It had been mooted that the 
University ought to add to its attractions one of a somewhat novel 
kind. If, for example, the President had spoken his address into a 
phonograph, his exact pronunciation could have been reproduced for 
the benefit of future generations. He would take the liberty of 
suggesting that the Association should throw some of its interest in that 
direction, and that they might ere long have in every educational 
institution an instrument for obtaining the correct pronunciation of 
spoken words without the danger of deterioration af accent which, it 
seemed, unfortunately attended the foreigner when he had been a 
considerable time away from his native land. He (Prof. Postgate) 
wished to echo the thanks which the mover of the resolution had 
uttered, for the words of mature experience and broad-minded theory 
which ran through the President’s address from beginning to end. 

The vote of thanks was put by Prof. SKEAT, and carried unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT acknowledged the resolution. Referring to a 
remark of the proposer, he said that it was difficult for the schools—or, 
at any rate, the day schools—to send up many boys for modern 
language scholarships at either Oxford or Cambridge, because they had 
n> endowments to offer them to supplement the money given by the 
colleges. Unless the colleges could offer more, it would be, he feared, 
very hard to get boysto take scholarships in modern subjects. 

The meeting adjourned for half an hour, and in the interval the 
company partook of tea in the luncheon room. 


THE MUTUAL RELATIONS OF SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES IN 
REGARD TO THE STUDY AND TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Welcome to Cambridge. 


Dr. BREUL opened the discussion. It was with a feeling of intense 
sitisfaction that he welcomed the Association to that ancient seat of 
learning. He hoped that the experiment of holding the Annual Meeting 
out of London would be a success. The very possibility of such a 
meeting at such a place was an encouraging sign of the times. The 
University of Cambridge instituted a special Board for Medieval and 
Modern Languages in 1879 and a Medievaland Modern Language Tripos 
in 1884, in which examination up to now exactly two hundred students 
hed taken honours. Moreover, by its various Local examinations in 
connexion with the sister University, it was doing a great deal to 
promote the careful study of modern languages in schools. It was, 
therefore, a place particularly well suited for a careful review of the 
mutual relations of schools and Universities in this country. He 
rejoiced to see at that meeting many a ata rae of the Universities 
and of the leading schools, and also Mr. Sadler, from the Education 
Department. He hoped they would freely express their views, and 
give the University the benefit of their experience. 


ere SS e 


The Present State of Things. 

During the last forty years the Universities had been doing excellent 
work in assuming the functions of responsible bodies for guiding and 
testing the teaching of the schools. They also influenced the schools 
deeply by the requirements of their various matriculation examinations. 
This work naturally devolved upon the University authorities the 
necessity of looking out perpetually for ‘any possible improvement in 
the method of teaching or examining. But, in addition to undertaking 
the work of testing the teaching, the Universities had more recently 
begun to provide teachers, and they had, within the last twenty years, 
established instruction in modern languages by competent teachers on a 
scientific basis. At Cambridge, the present lecturers were appointed 
in 1889, and in the younger Universities of Victoria and of Wales 
there were chairs of modern languages no less than of classics, mathe- 
matics, and science. This fact showed that the Universities had 
begun to recognize their responsibility to the country for providing the 
highest teaching in those subjects, and thus meeting a real want. They 
were, to some extent at least, aware of the paramount importance of 
promoting research and original work in connexion with the Univer- 
sities, hitherto a much-neglected field. 


What ts Wanted. 


But, still, though much had been done in these various directions, 
it was no less certain that much remained to be done. Speaking 
generally, they desired a still closer connexion and more thorough 
mutual understanding between the Universities and the schools on all 
points of importance: hearty co-operation for the instituticn ofa proper 
school curriculum ; and an examination of the various methods with 
regard to their scientific, practical, and educational value. In this 
respect the Modern Language Association could render invaluable 
service to the profession as well as to the country. The Universities 
should, as far as possible, meet the want of schools, and the schools 
must help the Universities. The Universities should take note of all 
the pressing needs in this department as well as in others. One point 
which naturally occurred to him was that of v/va voce tests in the 
different examinations; but, as that was to be discussed at the second day’s 
meeting, he would pass it by. Apart from that point, there was the 
question of entrance scholarships. After what had been said on that 
topic, he would venture to say that there was a pretty good number of 
scholarships available if only the number of students applying for them 
was greater. He thought that the colleges should, if possible, assign 
fellowships to deserving modern language students. Bursaries and 
travelling scholarships should also be instituted. Universities and 
County Councils, on the recommendation of the Universities, might do 
something in those directions. Modern languages might also be 
included among the subjects in which prizes for original literary or 
philological work were given by the Universities. Another means of 
help at the Universities would be the existence of good reference 
libraries, like the German Seminar- Bibliotheken, to which students could 
at all times have free access. Sight translations from French and 
German should be required from all candidates for honours at Univer- 
sity and college examinations. And he could not help feeling that some 
more improved phonetic apparatus should be provided. A number of 
important questions of phonetics were now being discussed, and a smal 
outlay in connexion with phonetic apparatus would be of the greatest 
use. If the suggestions he had made were carried out, the schools 
would no longer be able to say that the Universities did not give a fair 
chance to the boys who came up to be trained. On the other hand, 
the schools could help the Universities. First, they could allot 
more time to modern languages. Secondly, the schools should 
provide good instruction by really qualified teachers who had 
gone through a special scientific and practical training for their 
profession. They might elaborate and arrange a well balanced 
and satisfactory curriculum which , would secure, among other 
things, adequate representation of German. He had long had a 
feeling that very often German received scant attention, and he thought 
that that state of things ought to be amended. It was obvious that, if 
the schools taught but little, there would not be very good results at the 
Universities. Lastly, if the Universities were expected to train most of 
the teachers for the future, let the schools send up a sufficient number 
of well trained, bright and intelligent, and well prepared boys and girls, 
even, if possible, without an entrance scholarship. They ought to be 
able to do a decent piece of composition and to have some idea of the 
history and the geography of the foreign countries whose languages they 
proposed to study. As to other information, let them have a solid 
foundation of English and be able to write, at all events, a good English 
essay. Discourage early specialization and do not attempt any old 
French or old German, which is really University work, and let them 
not wholly lay aside their classics. He did not understand how a man 
who wanted to study the Renaissance drama of the French, or the 
masterpieces of Goethe, could do so without having some knowledge of 
both the classical languages. He hoped that the discussion of these 
aspects of the question by experts would help to bring about a more 
complete understanding between the two great factors of higher 
education in a field in which there weré many important_ problems 
waiting for a speedy and satisfactory|solutiony (There were, no doubt, 
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arge opportunities in store for modern language study in the twentieth 
century, and it was for the Universities and school teachers of the 
present generation to see that the hopes of the future should not be 
disappointed. 

Prof. SCHUDDEKOPF wished to give expression to the feeling of 
admiration with which he and, he was sure, other representatives of 
languages had listened to Dr. Breul’s eloquent address. There was no 
doubt that, with regard to the question of research, England was very 
much behindhand in comparison with other countries, including the 
United States; and yet research was a matter to which they all 
attached very great importance. He should like to see research work 
done not only by University teachers, but also by school teachers ; but 
at present University teachers were so overburdened with examinations 
that they had little, if any, time left to undertake it. In his opinion 
the remedy was very simple. The University lectureships which had 
not been changed into professorships ought to be raised to profes- 
sorships as speedily as possible. Further, in the case of the more 
important chairs, assistance ought to be provided so that the 
professors could devote their time to the higher ‘branches. If the 
Universities would insist on a piece of orizinal work as part of their 
higher examinations, as in the S/aats Examen in Germany, things 
would be altered for the better. If that was done, students would 
have to be initiated into the methods of orizinal research as regarded 
both literature and philology. There must be at least a thousand 
modern language teachers in the Universities of Germany all preparing 
to be teachers of French or English; but he thought that he should 
be safe in saying that in this country the number of modern language 
students who had a similar object in view was not more than a hundred. 
He wished to call attention again to what had been said as to the lack 
of encouragement as in the form of entrance scholarships, fellowships, 
and other rewards awaiting successful students of modern languages. 
At his own University, the Victoria, there was not a single such prize, 
although there was an Honours School of Modern Languages. He 
helieved that not a single fellowship had been awarded at Cambridge to 
students taking the Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos. 

Prof. FIEDLER said that he heartily sympathized with the views and 
suggestions put forward by Dr. Breul. The mutual relations of schools 
and Universities might, he thought, be fairly summed up in one sen- 
tence—the Universities should supply schools with properly trained 
teachers, and the schools should send to the Universities properly 
trained students. Reform must come from above, that is to say, from 
the Universities and not from the schools. He held that in the best 
interests of education the modern language masters in English schools 
must be Englishmen. He was aware that in discussing that point he 
was on very thorny and dangerous ground ; but the question must be 
faced, and personal considerations must be put aside. There were, no 
doubt, exceptional men from foreign countries who could teach English 
students successfully, but the system could not be formed for exceptional 
cases. Modern language students in German schools were taught by 
Germans, and it was an acknowledged fact that the results in those 
schools were superior to the results which could be shown in England. 
He believed that a foreign master was rarely in sympathy with his 
pupils, and it was very difficult for such a man to grasp their linguistic 


difficulties, Modern language teaching would gain in dignity if it was 
generally performed by graduates of English Universities. The line 
hetween Universities and schools should be clearly drawn so that there 


should be no overlapping. They must look forward to the time when 
there would be at Cambridge not only a Modern Language Tripos but a 
modern language professorship. 

Dr. IHgarH said that, in speaking of the want of time given at 
schools, and the lack of encouragement given by the Universities, they 
were, after all, only touching the fringe of the subject. The difficulty 
lay deeper. That fact had been brought home to him more strongly 
since his work had been administrative than when he was a teacher. 
They who were interested in the scientific study of modern languages 
and literature had not yet succeeded in convincing the English people 
that that study had the same educational value as the study of the 
classics, mathematics, and philosophy. And they had not succeeded 
in convincing the leaders of thought that modern languages were 
essential to the life of England as a nation. Until they had ac- 
complished those two results the problem would not be solved. He 
knew that the condition of things with regard to entrance scholar- 
ships and examinations was unsatisfactory, but that fact did not seem 
to him to be anything more than an expression of the underlying 
canker. 

Mr. HowARD Swan said that he should like to give the result of his 
seven years’ experience as bearing upon the question of the relation 
between the school and the University, and for the sake of brevity he 
would put forward seven principles- one for each year. First, a 
language must be taught, in the first instance, orally. A phrase used by 
a previous speaker could stand for the principle—‘‘ The living lip to the 
living ear.” Secondly, a language should not be taught in phrases and 
sentences thrown pell-mell together ; but the lessons must be carefully 
organized beforehand. This principle he would indicate by the phrase 
—* Feed your pupils with honey and not with the undigested pollen.” 
Thirdly, the language lessons should be, on the one hand, true to life, 
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and, on the other, just to the inner mind. He would sum up this 
principle in the sentence—‘‘ The Christian spirit is more powerful than 
the Roman.” Fourthly, he would advise the teaching of truths of simple 
life before more difficult expressions, and the teaching of these in both 
modern and classic languages. This principle might be called to mind 
in the phrase—‘* The good Roman citizen loved a simple private life and 
The fifth principle was that classic languages 
also should be largely taught orally, and with the Continental pronuncia- 
tion. This would aid in teaching the foreign accent and idiom. For 
this principle of oral teaching of Latin and Greek he would put the 
phrase—‘‘ The Roman and Greek both had lungs.” The sixth principle 
was that, if the modern language teachers wished the teaching of 
languages improved, they must press for a change in examinations. A 
great change had come during the last few years over language teaching. 
He had recently attended the meeting at the Mansion House at which 
Lord Reay spoke. That meeting, and the present one of the Modern 
Language Association at Cambridge, marked an era in language teach- 
ing. But they must press for the heads of all education to encourage 
the teaching by altering the examinations. This principle he would put 
as—‘* Touch the master key ” or ** Turn the pressure on at the main.” 
For the seventh principle, and in order to do the sixth more effectually, 
some attempt ought to be made to teach the classics themselves in a 
more modern style and on scientific principles common to both modern 
and classic languages. 

Mr. A. TILLeY said that Dr. Breul and Dr. Schiiddekopf seemed to 
imply that no fellowships were given at Cambridge for modern 
languages. He should therefore like to state that at his own college— 
King’s—modern languages were on precisely the same footing as any 
other study with regard tothe fellowships no less than with regard to 
the scholarships. It was quite true that they had not yet given a fellow- 
ship for modern languages, but the reason of that was that they had 
never had a serious candidate. He knew asa fact that a student who 
had passed in the Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos was now in 
Germany collecting material for a dissertation, and, if that dissertation 
was up to the fellowship mark, he would have as good a chance of 
getting a fellowship as a student in any other subject. With regard to 
Dr. Breuls recommendation that prizes and scholarships should be 
founded for modern languages, it should be borne in mind that all 
University prizes and scholarships had been founded by individuals. 
The way to accomplish what was desired was to persuade some rich 
and beneficent individual to found a scholarship or a prize for the sub- 
ject now under discussion. With regard to the encouragement 
generally, he thought that it would be found that plenty of encourage- 
ment would be afforded to modern languages in the near future. During 
the past year no statesman or no one who thought that he was a states- 
man had addressed an audience on the subject of education without 
impressing upon them the advisability of studying modern languages. 
He believed that before long the nation as a whole would insist upon 
increased attention being given to that subject. In view of that proba- 
bility it was the business of schools and of Universities to co-operate to 
secure that the standard of education should be a highone. At present 
the ordinary British parent was content with a low standard, and he 
did not understand that even for practical purposes nothing less than a 
thorough knowledge of a foreign language was of the least use in com- 

etition with other nations. The basis must be a thorough grammatical 
a wledge, and this it was the business of the schools toimpart. Those 
persons who wished to study for scholarships afterwards would go to 
the Universities, and those who wished to study them for commercial 
purposes would go to what he hoped would be largely increased in this 
country, namely, commercial schools. The different kinds of teaching 
must not be confused. As to the providing of teachers, the headmasters 
of public schools must bear in mind that a man fresh from the Tripos 
was not ready to take a mastership in a public school. He ought to 
spen d a certain amount of time in foreign countries before he was fit for 
such a position. j 

Mr. SOMERVILLE, as belonging to one of the public schools, wished to 
offer a very drastic piece of advice to the Association and to the 
Universities, and that was, that they should combine to abolish modern 
sides in all the schools. He had been rather alarmed at what Dr. Breul 
had said with regard to what should be expected of hoys who came up 
to the University to study modern languages. It seemed that far more 
was required from the candidate for the Modern Language Tripos than 
was required for the Classical Tripos. This was a counsel of perfection 
which might be possible of attainment by their Teutonic cousins, but 
was not possible to the British boy at the age at which he came to the 
University. By abolishing modern sides he did not mean the abolition 
of the study of modern languages. He meant that they should start 
with four subjects and teach them thoroughly. He would suggest that 
every boy should be taught Latin and French, and the elements of 
mathematics, and a little science. By thorough teaching he meant that 
the boys should be taught to think. One of the most remarkable things 
said at the recent conference at the Guildhall, London, on the subject 
of commercial education was said by Sir Albert Spicer. It was that 
the experience of his firm in employing boys was that, for the first two 
years the boys from the Board schools were much more useful and 
more sought after than public-school boys, but/that in the end, when 
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the public-school boy had a chance of doing something on his own 
account which required thought, he ran ahead of the Board-school boy 
because he had been taught to think. That was a very valuable 
testimony. As to the training of teachers for public schools the question 
was practically settled. The great majority of the teachers of modern 
languages throughout the public schools of the country were Univer- 
sity men. The advice given by Mr. Tilley with regard to men 
going abroad to study before coming to teach was already being largely 
acted upon. 

Prof. RipPMANN said that there was a practical matter with regard 
to which they might do some good by passing a resolution. It was 
under the regulations of the London Matriculation. Every one knew 
how damaging those regulations were. There was a great difference 
between what was recently contemplated and what was afterwards 
settled, and the difference was obviously to the disadvantage of what 
might be called the literary, as compared with the scientific, student. 
He concluded by moving :— 


“ The Association is of opinion that the London Matriculation 
Examination, as revised, will press with undue hardness upon 
that large majority of candidates whose tastes and future work are 
literary, and unduly favours the minority who intend to study 
science and medicine. They are further of opinion that the effect 
of the new Regulations will be to discourage the teaching of 
modern languages in schools.” 


Mr. PAYEN-PAYNE seconded the resolution. He said that he 
happened to be one of the unfortunate people who sometimes prepared 
for Matriculation Examinations at London. A student whom he knew 
went to one of the London colleges in order to be prepared in 
elementary science, and they would not have anything to do with him. 
They said : ‘* We do not prepare for that. All that you have to do is 
to read up such a book,” and then they named a certain well known 
compilation of science. 

It was agreed that the consideration of the resolution should be 
deferred until the next day’s meeting. 


Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN (Mason University College, Birmingham) 
read a paper on ‘‘ Terminology.” He said that the precise question to 
which he was to address himself was : ‘‘ What is needed in the matter 
of terminology in modern language teaching?” The very fact that he 
had been asked to open a discussion which might lead, as he was 
informed, to the appointment of a sub-committee indicated a belief that 
something was needed, and that reform should lie in the direction of 
uniformity in all languages in the use of grammatical terms, and not 
merely uniformity as between the various schools teaching any one 
language. The Grammatical Society, which was formed in Bir- 
mingham twelve years ago, had advocated uniformity in the former 
sense. They felt that grammar, as the logic of language, wasessentially 
one and indivisible. What was to be the basis of uniformity in 
terminology? It was obvious that there was no recognized system of 
terminology in English grammar common to all grammars. English 
grammar was, in fact, a tangled jungle, in which the caprice of individual 
grammarians ran riot in regard, for instance, to the number of parts of 
speech and the number and names of cases and of tenses and of moods. 
He would lay it down as a fundamental proposition that any common 
system of terminology suitable to all modern languages (or even to 
English, French, and German alone) must be based on a common point 
of view. In the construction of such a system the meaning underlying 
the particular forms of ary language must be considered, and the best 
scheme would be that which led to the simplest and most intelligible 
classification of the forms. The task of constructing a uniform system 
of terminology would be no light one, but it would be a task worth 
performing if it was the only possible way of getting rid of the per- 
plexities which at present impeded the work of the teacher and befogged 
the mind of the learner. A confused terminology was the parent of all 
sorts of misconceptions, which were too commonly ascribed to the innate 
stupidity of the pupil. The author then cited some of the more con- 
spicuous anomalies of the present system of grammatical terminology. 
The same form of a word was called by different names by different 
grammarians; and, on the other hand, there was ‘‘a plentiful 
absence’ of distinct names for really different things. Both classes 
of defect were illustrated by many examples and criticisms of current 
terms. The words ‘‘conjunction” and ‘‘adverb” were quoted as 
instances of words of different grammatical kinds being placed under 
the same heading. Those terms might have inscribed over their local 
habitation in the grammar the words, ‘“ Rubbish may be shot here,” 
for when a grammarian did not know what to do with a word he 
called it either a conjunction or an adverb. 

Mr. R. L. Morant (London) said that the paper had brought out 
very clearly the fearful tangle which prevailed in the grammar of the 
English language. Grammar could be more easily terminologized if it 
was considered as an application of terms to functions of thought 
rather than to words as words. For instance, the same word might be 
many different parts of speech, and it was misleading to a child to ask: 
‘* What part of speech is such and such a word?” Grammar should 
be presented to children as an analysis of forms of thought, and not as 
a categorization of individual efforts ; andthe mind of the pupil should 


be directed to the thought which was conveyed by a word rather than 
to the mere inflexion. 

Mr. Howarpd Swan added a few words, but the further discussion 
of the subject was precluded by want of time. 

The ollowing ten members were elected out of fifteen candidates to 
serve on the General Committee :—Mr. W. Dewar, M.A., Rugby 
School ; Prof. G. Fiedler, Ph.D., Mason University College, Birming- 
ham ; Mr. E. L. Milner-Barry, M A., Mill Hill School; Mr. L. M. 
Moriarty, M.A., Harrow School; Prof. J. P. Postgate, Litt.D., 
University College, London; Prof. Victor Spiers, M.A., King’s 
College, London; Mr. Fabian Ware, B. ès L., Hampstead, N.W. ; 
Mr. J. D. Whyte, M.A., Haileybury College ; Prof. J. Wright, M.A., 
Oxford ; Mr. A. T. Pollard, M.A., City of London School. 

The meeting then adjourned until 10 o’clock on the following day. 


The meeting on Friday, December 23, commenced at 10 o'clock. 
The Chair was taken by Prof. W. W. SKEAT, President-elect for 1899. 

Mr. SIEPMANN (Clifton College) introduced a discussion on ‘* Examin- 
ations in Modern Languages.” Fe said that England possessed the 
most elaborate and the most complicated system of examinations in the 
world. The passing of examinations and the testing of teachers’ results 
appeared to be the chief aim of all instruction. Voices had been 
raised from time to time against the frequency of examinations and the 
mode of conducting them. A protest entitled ‘‘The Sacrifice of 
Education to Examination” appeared in the Nineteenth Century 
magazine of November, 1888. This was followed by a controversy on 
the subject, but nothing had been done to remove the existing evils. 
The most serious charge against the present system was, in his (Mr. 
Siepmann’s) opinion, made by Professor Max Müller, who said: ‘* All 
real joy in study seems to me to be destroyed by the examinations as 
now conducted. Every book, even to the number of pages, is pre- 
scribed. The required number of pages is got up under compulsion, 
and, after the examination is over, what has been got up is got rid of 
again like a heavy and useless burden.” This view was corroborated 
by many other eminent men. The late Prof. Freeman spoke of 
‘* the spectre of an examination deadening everything and giving a 
wrong motive for work.” In plain words, students were examination- 
ridden. There was a consensus of opinion among the teachers of the 
best schools that examinations by outside examiners were injurious to 
the school curriculum, and that they introduced cramming and the 
getting up of examination tips. Most persons would like to see the 
number of examinations diminished, and the mode of conducting them 
made more rational. The German Abiturienten Examen was free from 
the bad effects which the English system produced. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, in his ‘‘ Schools and Universities on the Continent,” com- 
mended the Prussian system of examinations. In such examinations 
the trick of answering printed questions was of no avail, and there 
was no tendency to cramming. There were no set books, but 
the examiners were experienced teachers who tried to find out all 
that candidates had learned, and were not bent on ascertaining what 
candidates did not know. There was a viva voce as well as a written 
examination, and the candidate’s previous work was taken into account. 
He would admit that in the worst conducted examinations in England 
the best candidates came out at the top, but he objected to the constant 
examination of young children for the sake of advertising the schools. 
Modern language masters had special cause to be dissatished, because, 
under the present system, it was quite possible for the deaf and dumb 
to gain the highest distinctions in most examinations. Living languages 
were treated like dead ones, and boys had no chance of showing that 
they could express their own thoughts in a foreign language. Teaching 
was, in general, given with a view to the examinations, and hence the 
examinations blocked the way to reform. The experiments which had 
been made with the Neuere Richtung in Germany had proved a great 
success in many ways. Miss Brebner had reported that the results of 
modern language teaching in Germany were positively brilliant. They 
were given to understand that those results were due to the improved 
method, but the great majority of the German schools did not follow 
that method. Indeed, the Prussian Government did not allow the em- 
ployment of phonetic texts, and insisted on translation. He was pre- 
pared to adopt all that was sound and progressive in the Neuere 
Richtung, but when it came to introducing the foreign language for the 
explanation of grammatical principles, or to do away with translation, 
he parted company with it. Geheimraat Münch, one of the most en- 
lightened men in Germany, was of the same opinion. The advocacy 
of the abolition of translation and composition would do no service to 
the cause of modern languages in English schools. Modern 
language teachers had special cause to guard against taking any steps 
which would endanger the recognition of their subjects as valuable 
instruments of a sound and liberal education. The recognition which 
foreign languages enjoyed in Germany and France was not given to 
them at present in this country, and it was out of the question to 
expect any revolution in this respect. What modern language 
teachers wanted to establish was the fact that French and German, if 
properly taught, afforded the same kind of mental discipline as Latin 
and Greek, and that they had the additional advantage of being 
extremely useful. Unseen translations should/besubstituted in examina- 
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tions in place of set hooks; a viva voce test should be introduced in all 
examinations, and to this not less than a quarter of the total marks 
shouid be assigned; grammatical questions should be restricted to 
essentials ; questions of literature and philology should be excluded 
from school examinations ; a dictation should be given in all examina- 
tions; a ssage should be given for translation into the foreign 
language ; in the case of the younger pupils, an easy piece in the foreign 
language should be read to them twice, and reproduced on paper; and, 
in the case of older pupils, a short essay should be set on a topic within 
the grasp of every one. 

Prof. BRAUNHOLTZ said that in University examinations a combina- 
tion of French and German was often regarded as advantageous. He 
differed from that view. Those two languages were not closely 
associated with one another, as were Latin and Greek, The reason 
why there was a tendency to associate French and German was that in 
the schools they were often both entrusted to the same master. Ilis 
advice would be that the University modern language examinations 
should be so arranged as to discourage students from the attempt to 
acquire a complete mastery of two living foreign Janguages, and that 
at schools the different living languages should be taught by different 
teachers. 

Prof. RIPPMANN said that Mr. Siepmann had put before the meeting 
some most burning questions. He could not allow his remarks to pass 
without some protest. As to the results obtained by the Prussian 
Government, it must be remembered that a Government would never 
take the most advanced work. It would always adopt a conservative 
line of action. They must go to the best men for the best methods. 
He would venture to say that, in Germany, the most important modern 
language work had been done, not in Prussia, but by the Sächsische 
Neuphilologenverein, the Society of Saxon Modern Language Masters. 
He joined issue with Mr. Siepmann as to the question of composition. 
He would venture to say that no extremist would go so far as to say 
that free composition was to take the place of what was usually called 
composition. Composition, as it was usually understood, had a very 
real value. What the reformer said was: ‘‘ Encourage the children to 
use the modern language freely in a simple way, and give them a good 
vocabulary of common words.” He believed that the way to lead the 
children on to the literature of a language was to give them a good stock 
of everyday words. As to examinations, he doubted whether there 
should be any at the early stages. 

Mr. HOWARD SWAN recommended that, in connexion with the 
question of examinations, the Society should seek the help of some of the 
authors of the three chief countries whose languages were dealt with. 

The CHAIRMAN (Prof. Skeat) said that he wished that every 
examiner would ‘‘remember mercy.” Some of the papers which he 
saw were absolutely unmerciful and entirely beyond the grasp of the 
pupil. Let examiners have a little sympathy and ask themselves 
whether they could have answered the questions themselves at the 
same age and do them in the time. 

Mr. MILNER-BARRY wished to say a word with regard to Local 
examinations. Representatives of Oxford and Cambridge and also of 
the Universities Joint Board were present at this meeting, and he 
should like to have from them some information as to how far any 
resolution which the Association might pass at future meetings would 
be considered. Local examinations had come under a certain amount 
of condemnation ; but he personally thought that they had exercised a 
most healthy stimulus on the teaching of many schools. English 
schools especially required a great deal of outside stimulus. As to v2 
voce examinations, they had been found impracticable in the local 
examinations for the London Matriculation. There had been as many 
as fifteen thousand candidates, and a viva voce examination would be a 
very great scheme to be embarked upon. But he thought that, if 
elementary composition was introduced into the Junior and the Senior 
papers, the alteration would tend to bring about better teaching in the 
schools. This feature had been adopted by the Intermediate Board in 
Ireland ; but he might add that that Board was at present in a chaotic 
condition. 

Prof. KEYNES said that any suggestion which the Association made 
to the Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate would receive the 
most careful consideration. The object of the examinations was to 
improve teaching throughout the country. He regarded the men.bers 
of the Association as well qualified to express views with regard to the 
way in which alterations in the examinations might improve teaching. 
When such views were formulated they would receive the fullest 
attention. As to oral examinations, he believed that most, if not all, of 
the members of the Syndicate felt that the introduction of such 
examinations would be an improvement; but he hoped that the 
members of the Association would realize the enormous difficulty which 
there would be in carrying them out in the Local examinations. As to 
unseen translations, they could be adopted in the Local examinations as 
an alternative to set books. There were two pieces given, one of which 
was compulsory, and the other was essentially for a mark of distinction. 
The suggestion made by Mr. Milner-Barry with regard to the position 
was interesting. 

Prof. SONNENSCHEIN wished to protest against the attitude of those 
who regarded the teaching of modern languages as entirely divergent 


from that of ancient languages. He was in favour of a viva voce test 
for both. He had managed to get a w/va voce test in Latin into the 
syllabus of the University of Wales, and it had been carried out for two 
years. The attitude of some of the speakers seemed to show that they 
wished to cut themselves off from those methods of teaching which had 
rendered the ancient languages a real source of discipline, and had 
given dignity to the schools. As to set books, they had a value on 
account of their own subject-matter in addition to their use in teaching 
the language in which they were written. With regard to the teaching 
of grammar, it was necessary as a means of disciplining the pupil’s mind. 
He did not believe in beginning by requiring the pupil to swallow the 
grammar ina mass. The real question was with regard to the point at 
which the teaching of grammar should be introduced. 

Mr. A. TILLEY said that, as he had been appealed to by Mr. Milner- 
Barry, he would say that any resolution which the Association might 
come to would be fully considered by the Schools Examination Board. 
When the Higher Certificate Examination was first started there was a 
viva voce examination in Latin and Greek, but, as the examination grew 
and the centres became more numerous, the viva voce had to be given 
up. He wished to draw attention to the fact that in the Lower Certi- 
ficate Examination prepared books did not enter; and in the Higher 
Certificate Examinations in French and German prepared books were 
not required for a pass or for distinction, and acandidate was not handi- 
capped if he did not take them. 

Mr. E. T. Gross said that he was very much in sympathy with many 
of the remarks made by Mr. Siepmann in his admirable paper ; but the 
principles which he laid down at the conclusion of his paper appeared 
to be far too sweeping. It was most important to bear in mind that 
there must be different principles and different practices for the different 
classes of examination. In considering the question of examinations in 
foreign languages the age and circumstances of the people who were 
taught must be borne in mind. He was very glad to hear one of the 
speakers use the term ‘‘ children.” The distinction between the two 
classes of individuals was often overlooked by writers and speakers. 
He did not agree with the view that there should be an oral test with 
regard to all examinations. He questioned whether it should be intro- 
duced in the entrance scholarships for Universities. Besides, the 
larger the number of candidates the greater difficulty there was in intro- 
ducing oral examinations. The chief business of teaching modern 
languages was to improve the mind. A wise man who learned French 
and German became a wiser man ; whereas, ifa fool learned French and 
German, he still remained a fool, and he had the disadvantage of being 
able to express his folly in three languages. 

Mr. A. J. Wyart said that his own experience was against set 
books. In answer to what Prof. Sonnenschein had said, he might state 
that it was very often the case that the author prescribed was not pre- 
eminent as a classic. The set book was very expensive in time, and 
the element of chance came in. Scarcely anything had been said with 
reference to translation from the foreign idiom into the English idiom ; 
but surely that had a very important bearing on the selection of a native 
teacher in preference to a foreign teacher. 

Mr. Moore SMITH said that, though it was open to schoolmasters to 
use unseen translations instead of set books, very few availed themselves 
of the option. He believed that the reason was that many school- 
masters used the Local examination as a means of advertising their 
schools, and that better results in that respect were obtained from the 
use of set books. From a commercial point of view, it was practically 
impossible for the schoolmasters to accept the option. 

Mr. SOMERVILLE wished to protest against the idea that English 
teachers wished to exclude Frenchmen and Germans from their schools. 
The very contrary was the case. The better an English master taughr, 
the more necessary was it for him to have foreign teachers to whom he 
could hand over his advanced boys. He should like to underline what 
the Chairman had said about having mercy on the examinees. He did 
not think that, even with the present state of things, teachers needed to 
be quite so pessimistic as they seemed. What they needed in their 
teaching was to teach a few things thoroughly and not to attempt to 
teach so many as at present. 

Mr. GERRANS, as the representative of the Oxford Local Examina- 
tions, said that he should like to assure the Association that any recom- 
mendations which they sent to Oxford would receive careful attention. 
But he would suggest that, before any recommendations were sent up, 
those who were charged with the duty of drafting them would acquaint 
themselves with the regulations as they at present existed. For instance, 
in the Senior Oxford Local there was no prepared book used. All the 
translations were unseen. In the Junior it was optional to take either — 
a prepared book or an unseen translation. About half the candidates 
took the latter. In Latin and Greek unseen translations were often 
allowed, both in the Senior and in the Junior. He did not think that 
those who took unseen were handicapped in comparison with those who 
took a prepared book. Three years ago, in the Junior Local, a whole 
line of a passage from Virgil was struck out; but, nevertheless, abcut 
one-half or one-third of the boys gave the English for that line in their 
translations. 

Mr. SIEPMANN briefly replied, and the discussion terminated. 

The resolution which was yesterday moved y,Prof. Rippmann and 
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seconded by Mr. Payen-Payne, on the subject of the revised London 
Matriculation Examination, was again brought forward for consideration. 

Mr. SIEPMANN quoted ‘a statement made in condemnation of the 
change by the Rev. Canon Fowler, Headmaster of Lincoln Grammar 
School and late Chairman of the Incorporated Association of Head- 
masters. 

Prof. POSTGATE said that it was unfortunate that no notice had been 
given of the resolution. The subject was important, and concerned a 
large number of teachers. The examinations to which reference had 
been made had not yet been held, and it seemed to him that it would 
be most injudicious for the Association to pass a condemnation of 
examinations of which no practical trial had been made. He thought 
also that such action would be useless, and that the Senate of the 
University would not pay the least attention to the resolution. He 
would propose that the further discussion of the motion be adjourned to 
the next meeting. 

The amendment was seconded by Mr. GERRANS. 

The amendment was negatived by 14 to 12. The original resolution 
was then carried by I5 against 9. 


Mr. G. H. CLARKE moved :— 
‘* That more attention should be 
the Modern Quarterly.” 
The motion was seconded by Mr. SOMERVILLE. 
After a short discussion the original motion was withdrawn, and the 
following was substituted at the suggestion of Dr. HEATH and carried :— 
“* That the Committee of the Association be requested to con- 
sider what steps should be taken to strengthen the practical side of 
the Afodern Quarterly, and whether it would be advisable to add 
a practical schoolmaster to the editorial staff.” 


On the motion of the PRESIDENT (Mr. Pollard) seconded by Mr. 
WHYTE, it was unanimously resolved :— 

“ That it would be of great service to teachers in Universities 
and secondary and primary schools if individual papers and groups of 
papers were published from the recently issued volume of * Special 
Reports,” especially those bearing on modern language teaching and 
the payment of teachers; and that this resolution be forwarded to 
the Education Department and to the Controller of Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office.” 


The Report of the Phonetic Sub-Committee was read by Mr. ATKIN- 
SON. It stated that in the opinionofthe Committee the teaching of French 
and German would be greatly lightened by the use of phonetics, and 
recommended that the phonetic alphabet of the Association Fonétique 
be adopted for use. 

On the motion of Dr. LLoyn, seconded by Mr. Moore SMITH, the 
report was unanimously adopted. 

Votes of thanks were accorded to the President of the Committee of 
the Union Society for the use, without charge, of the premises of the 
Society for the Annual Meeting, and to Mr. Lipscomb and Dr. Breul 
for their services as Secretaries, and to Mrs. Breul for her help in the 
arrangements of the meeting. 


to modern languages in 


DINNER AT CAIUS COLLEGE. 


A large party of ladies and gentlemen, members of the Association 
and friends, dined together on Thursday evening, in the Hall of 
Gonville and Caius. The President, Mr. POLLARD, occupied the Chair. 
After dinner a short toast list was presented. 

The toast of ‘‘ The Queen ” having been honoured at the call of the 
PRESIDENT, Professor SINGWICK proposed ‘* The Modern Language 
Association.” He remarked that he had known for thirty years that 
one of the greatest needs of the University was the accomplishment of 
that task which the Association had proposed to itself. His memory 
went back to the early days when the University did nothing whatever for 
the teaching of modern languages. He did not mean to say that they did 
not know anything of French and German. Probably there had 
bzen no time in this century when educated people had not known 
enough French to read a French novel. When he hegan to teach 
classics it was one of the secrets of the trade that a knowledge of the 
German language enabled one to bring about a much larger number 
of original and striking observations than would otherwise have been 
possible. He was a humble link in the chain of events which had led 
to the Association being received at Cambridge. It came about in this 
way. There was what they called a Syndicate, established, he thought, 
in 1876, the object of which was to show the University in what way it 
was defective. It appointed a Committee, which went to work ina 
systematic way. The Syndicate, however, had no money to establish 
professorships, but, if he might humbly say so, a bright idea occurred 
to his mind, and he said : ‘‘ We cannot make professorships, for we have 
no money ; but let us make a Board.” Accordingly they proposed a 
Board of Modern and Medieval Languages, which was accepted by the 
University. They had done something, but much more remained to be 
done. He hope the strenuous efforts of the Association would soon be 
crowned with success. 

Mr. MICHAEL SADLER responded. He said: I am sure that all of 
us who are members of the Modern Language Association will be not 


only grateful for what Prof. Sidgwick has said, but ten times more 
grateful, for the fact that such kind and’ encouraging words have fallen 
from his lips. I suppose that there is no man in this country from whom 
words of compliment are a greater compliment than they are when they 
fall from him. He has naturally, perhaps, omitted to say that he was 
the writer of that famous essay, published now many years ago, on the 
shortcomings of classical education, which, in its happy blending of 
truth and irony, really paved the way for the work of this Association. 
One anecdote which he has just told us, an episode in University history, 
seems to point us almost to a new scientific generalization: ‘* When in 
a real educational difficulty, propose to create a Board.” He has 
praised us, and, what is not so usual, praised us, if I may say so, for the 
things we want to be praised for. We hear a great deal, from eloquent 
speakers, of commercial education now. One almost begins to think 
that education is an appendage of commerce. The idea recalls what the 
Fort William boy said—that Ben Nevis was ‘‘a hill which took its 
name from the Ben Nevis Distillery.” This Association stands for the 
somewhat discredited theory that commercial aptitudes, if they have 
anything to do with education at all, are a by-product of a liberal 
training. This Association also—oddly, as it seems to me—may, I 
think, fairly claim the credit of being a society that talks about 
education and not about educational politics. I have been trying to 
think of the reason why your Secretary has asked me to be the 
spokesman of the Association in responding to Prof. Sidgwick’s 
speech, and I conclude it is because, of all present, I am the man 
who is most indebted to the work of this Association. I can only say 
that, inthe daily work of my colleague (Mr. Morant)and myself, there 
are few bodies in England to whom we have to make more often an 
appeal for help than we do to the ever-ready kindness of the officials 
and the members of this Association. I should like to say how, in 
particular, this year, we are indebted to several of your members ; 
first and foremost, to that indefatigable Secretary of ours, Mr. Lips- 
comb, for a brilliant and painstaking translation—the two qualities 
are not always combined —of those Lehrpläne of the Prussian Education 
Department which we have heard described to-day as an educational 
masterpiece. We are also greatly indebted to Mr. Fabian Ware for 
laborious journeys, and for reports which it is no labour to read as 
the result of them. We are also indebted to Miss Brebner for the 
missionary effort which we heard to-day was a necessary function in 
educational work. I may also mention Mr. Atkinson, and I could 
name very many others. I should, however, like to add my own col- 
league Mr. Twentyman. The problems to which Professor Sidgwick 
alluded, and which we propose to overcome, are briefly the vindication 
of a place in the curriculum of English higher schools for living tongues, 
including English and the gradual building up of a highly cultivated 
and highly skilled corps of teachers who shall educate our sons and 
daughters in those branches ofa liberal education. I think myself that 
the problems before us are much less difficult to see our way through 
than the theoretical side of our work. The young lady at the Black- 
heath High School, when she was asked what was the difference 
between a problem and a theorem, said: ‘* Oh, a problem is a thing 
anybody can do, but for a theorem you need Divine assistance.” The 
literary sting in the answer was this: ‘“‘ ‘Theorem’ comes from 
Theos, God, and rem,a thing.” I hope that I shall be excused, in 
Cambridge, for this excursion into the higher mathematics. Dr. 
Heath’s speech set me on it to-day. He gave me a most uneasy five 
minutes in his most interesting appeal, because he reminded 
me that, ever since Mr. Lipscomb asked me to speak to-night, I 
have been suffering from a day-dream—I might almost call it a waking 
nightmare. I dreamed that I composed an essay in which I proved by 
copious historical references that the one thing that has preserved 
England as an intellectual and political power in the world has been 
its happy immunity from foreign influences. I will not labour the 
point, as it might be painful to your feelings. I will simply say that 
the thought that comes into my mind when I dream is that the reason 
that we have prevailed is that we have never put ourselves under that 
course of infectious education which gets access to our minds in currents 
of contemporary formulz which are never so big as the real facts which, 
by English instinct, we go for in a more or less muddle-headed way. 
In my dream I sign this article with the word that Mr. Keble used to 
use in the British Examiner—MiooveoAdyos—and then I am expelled 
for contumely from the Association. But I believe that the answer to 
that criticism, which I hope you will forgive me for having confessed 
sometimes to feeling, is that, in the first place, the situation is so 
changed that it is just as necessary now for London, Paris, and Berlin 
to understand one another as it is for Boston, Chicago, and San 
Francisco; and, secondly, that, though we may get on very well 
without Europe, which I do not believe, Europe cannot get on without 
us. I believe that in our Association we are labouring manfully for a 
better mutual understanding between educated men of all civilized 
countries, and that the result of our efforts, however distant, may be a 
more rapid common progress towards the common weal. I thank 
Professor Sidgwick very much for the kind words in which he has 
proposed the toast. 

The PRESIDENT proposed a vote of thanks to Caius College for 
allowing the Association to assemble at its hospitable | board—that 
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ancient, illustrious, and broad-minded College took an interest in every 
educational cause. 

Mr. MILNER BARRY, a member of the College, seconded the pro- 
posal. There was, at least, one college in Cambridge which did its 
best to encourage the study of modern languages. He believed that 
when the problem of secondary education was solved the Modern 
Language Tripos would increase and attract far greater numbers to 
Cambridge than it had hitherto done. 

Dr. REID acknowledged the vote of thanks in the name of the 
College. In concluding his remarks, he said that it seemed to him 
that they wanted an ofyanization within the University which should 
enable students who wished to learn modern languages, for any reason 
whatever, to get what they wanted. ' 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 
ON SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


LARGE and representative gathering met at Owens College, 
Manchester, on December 3, to consider the Board of Education 
Bill. This Conference was convened by the Victoria University in 
continuation of the one held under its auspices in July of 1897; but 
perhaps sufficient allowance had not been made for the growth of 
opinion in the interval, since the Committee had decided that the 
resolutions which were passed on that occasion should not be redis- 
cussed. The general result of the meeting was to show that the North 
of England has little fault to find with what the Government proposes 
to do, but is dissatisfied that it should propose to leave so much undone. 
In his opening address Principal BoDINGTON (Yorkshire College), the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, remarked that the present was a very 
favourable opportunity for the introduction of a wide and comprehensive 
measure dealing with secondary education. Mr. Bright, when once 
apologizing for the absence of certain measures, had said: ‘* You cannot 
drive three omnibuses abreast through Temple Bar”; but, in the 
President’s opinion, there was not even a hansom cab to block the high 
road of legislation in the coming Session, or to interfere with the easy 
progress of such a Bill as was generally desired. 

Sir Jonn T. HiBBERT moved, and Mr. A. F. Warr, M.P., seconded, 
the first resolution: ‘* That a Minister of Education of Cabinet rank should 
represent the Education Department in the House of Commons.” An 
amendment, proposed by Lord HERRES, that the words ‘‘in Parliament” 
he substituted for ‘‘in the House of Commons” was ultimately adopted. 
It was amusing to see the manner in which, when voting on this amend- 
ment, many members iznored their allegiance to a political party 
opposed to the principle involved. If only all could free themselves 
with the same ease from the bonds of educational partisanship, the course 
of legislation would run smooth next Session. 

But there was yet another point of which the Conference, as 
a whole, appeared to miss the full import. This was raised by 
De. R P. Scorr. Sir Francis PoweLL, M.P., moved, and 
Canon ARMOUR seconded: ‘‘That the creation of the Consul- 
tative Committee, mentioned in Clause 3 of the Bill, should be 
obligatory, and that the Committee should be constituted as proposed 
in Resolution No. 2 of the Conference of 1897.” Without quoting the 
1897 resolution at length, it is sufficient to remark that it included a 
clause to the effect that the Educational Council should advise the 
Minister of Education on matters affecting secondary (including technical) 
education. Dr. Scort attempted to carry an amendment: ‘‘ To omit 
the words from ‘constituted as’ to the end of the sentence, and to 
insert instead ‘so constituted as to be competent to advisé as well on 
the various grades of technical as on those of secondary education.’” He 
was supported by the strong arguments of Mr. J. H. REYNOLDs, who 
has done more than any one else to convince the North of England 
that the success of foreign technical schools is due in great part 
to efficient systems of secondary education. Representatives of the ad- 
ministrative element characterized the amendment as of the ‘‘ tweedle- 
dum tweedledee order.” Ultimately, Dr. Scott consented to withdraw 
it, and the resolution was carried with the addition of the following 
rider : ‘“‘ That the Committee be competent to advise on the various 
Mage of technical, as on those of secondary, education.” In its final 
orm this rather ponderous resolution is nct a model of lucidity. 

The most important resolution, from a gears point of view, was 
proposed by Lord HERRIES and seconded by Mr. F. E. KITCHENER 
(Staffordshire County Council), viz.: ‘‘ That it is desirable that immediate 
provision be made for the institution of Local Authorities for secondary 
education.” This was carried new. con. An amendment and a rider 
on behalf of private schools were respectively withdrawn and lost, 
though they gave the Conference the opportunity of expressing its 
sympathy with the excellent work done by efficient schools of this class. 

Mr. J. THORNTON (Bolton) moved as a rider: ‘‘ That the Lord 
President be requested to summon a conference of the representatives of 
educational interests to consider the constitution of these authorities.” 
He remarked that the original resolution was merely the expression of 
a pious wish, whereas the rider proposed a practical means of removing 


some of the obstacles to its fulfiiment. Mr. FABIAN WARE seconded 
the rider, which, he stated, embodied a suggestion put forward by 
the Assistant-Masters’ Association ; were such a conference summoned, 
it would be able to determine the necessary minimum of uniformity in 
all Local Authorities, which uniformity could only be ensured by direct 
legislation. Mr. KEELING strongly supported, reminding the meeting 
that he had already met the party represented by Mr. Thornton at a 
somewhat similar conference, with the very best results. The DEAN 
OF MANCHESTER eulogized Mr. Keeling, and expressed his willing- 
ness to confer with him, but considered that it would need some such 
pressure as a command from Her Majesty to move the Lord President. 
The rider was defeated, the voting being remarkably even. 

The HIGH MASTER OF MANCHESTER moved, and the HEADMASTER 
OF BRADFORD seconded: *‘ That the relation of the proposed Board of 
Education to the Charity Commissioners should be more clearly defined 
in the Bill.” This resolution was carried with the addition of the 
words, ‘‘ and that there shall be no dual control.” 

A resolution dealing with the provision of adequate funds for 
secondary education was wisely withdrawn. FABIAN WARE. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, -the ‘* Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers Guild; but the “Journal” is in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsibie 
for the opinions expressed therein.) 


TEACHERS’ GUILD CONGRESS, JANUARY 9, 10, AND 11.—Members 
who wish to attend, and who have not yet sent in their names, should 
apply for tickets at once. The Congress Dinner will be held at the 
Holborn Restaurant on Tuesday, January 10, at 7 o'clock for 7.30, 
evening dress optional. The President of the Guild, Dr. Isambard 
Owen, will preside, and several distinguished guests will be present. 
A few Dinner tickets, at 5s. each, not including wine, are still at the 
disposal of members. Apply to the General Secretary, 74 Gower 
Street, W.C. 


The Council met on December 10. Present :—The Rev. Canon the 
Hon. E. Lyttelton (Chairman), Mr. J. Russell (Vice-Chairman), Mr. 
J. W. Adamson, Miss Anderton, the Rev, J. O. Bevan, Mr. H.C. Bowen, 
Miss H. Busk, Mr. R. F. Charles, Miss F. Edwards, Mr. C. E. 
Frank, Miss M. Green, Mr. J. R. Langler, Mr. J. W. Longsdon, Mr. 
LE Lyde, Mr. F. Storr, Mrs. Sutton, Mr. J. &. Thornton, Mrs. 

ribe, and Miss A. J. Ward. 

Seventeen applicants for membership of the Guild were elected, viz. : 
Central Guild, six; Branches — Cardiff, three, N. Wales (Colwyn 
Bay Centre), three ; and Ipswich, five. 

The arrangements for the Congress of Representatives of the Central 
Guild and Branches on the gth, roth, and 11th instant were completed. 

The General Secretary submitted a tabulated return from some of 
the county Education Committees organized by the Guild. Several 
Committees will not be able to report before February. 

A Special General Meeting of the Central Guild (adjourned from 
November 12) was held on Friday evening, December 9, at 74 Gower 
Street, the Rev. J. O. Bevan (Chairman) being in the Chair. The 
following resolutions were passed :— 

1. Leaving Certificate.—‘' That the Guild use its utmost endeavours 
to secure the establishment for English schools of a State Leaving 
Certificate.” 

2. Friendly Society and Benevolent Fund.—‘‘(a) That the estab- 
lishment of a Friendly Society (Sickness and Accident Fund) on 
principles of mutual self-help, for the benefit of teachers, would carry 
out an integral part of the original object of the Guild, and would be of 
great advantage to its members. (%) That, if it be not found possible 
to get sufficient members of the Guild to establish the Friendly Society 
on a proper basis, membership of the Society be thrown open to other 
suitable persons belonging to the profession of teachers. (c) That it is 
desirable that the Benevolent Fund, which has now been establish«d, 
should be strengthened, in order to meet pressing cases of distress, and 
for that purpose that the leaflet to be submitted be circulated.” 

The Council of the Guild have decided that the representatives at the 
Congress may consider themselves free to vote upon any resolutions 
submitted to the Congress in the way which they think would best 
represent the feeling of those who commissioned them. 


CENTRAL GUILD.—LONDON SECTIONS— CALENDAR. 
Friday, January 27, 7.39 p.m.—Section D, at 24 Cleveland Gardens. 
Annual General Meeting, followed by a social evening, with music and 
recitations. 
Monday, January 30, 7.30 p.m.—Scection A, at the Skinners’ School, 
Stamford Hill, N. Annual General Meeting,—followed by a social 
meeting. Music. 
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The Annual General Meeting of Section B will be held in the Offices 
of the Guild on February 3rd, evening. 

Sr Joshua Fitch will give a lecture at 74 Gower Street, W.C., on 
‘“ The Evolution of Character,” on February 7, at 8 p.m. The meeting 
is arranged by the Committee of Section D, and is open to members ot 
all Sections and their friends. 

On February 14, at 8 p.m., Canon E. Lyttelton will give a lecture 
on ‘* The Teaching of the Old Testament,” to Section C, at the Church 
of England High School, Upper Baker Street, N.W., Miss Strong 
having kindly invited the Section. 


LIBRARY, 


The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library :— 

Presented by the Editor of the ‘‘ Journal of Education ” :— Bound 
copy of the Journal for 1898. 

Presented by several members of the Guild :—History of Philosophy, 
from Thales to the present time, by Dr. F. Ueberweg, translated by 
G. S. Morris, Vols. I. and II. ; Thucydides de Bello Peloponnesiaco, 
libri octo, edited by E. F. Poppo, Vols. I.-IV.; Mikrokosmus 
von Hermann Lotze (in three Vols.); Livy, Books I.-X., edited 
by J. R. Seeley; The Philippic Orations of Cicero, edited by 
Kev. J. R. King; A Treatise on Statics, by C. M. Minchin, second 
edition, corrected and enlarged ; Brush Work for the Kindergarten, by 
Mrs. Rowland Ifill; Report of the Superintendent-General of Educa- 
tion, Cape of Good Hope, for 1896; Aspects of Modern Study, being 
University Extension Addresses; Education from the Cradle, by 
Princess Mary Ouroussov, translated by Mrs. E. Fielding ; The School 
System of Ontario (Canada), its History and Distinctive Features, by 
the Hon. George W. Ross, LL.D. ; The Elementary School Manager, 
by H. R. Rice-Wiggin and A. P. Graves; The Teaching of History 
in Schools, a Lecture by J. Wells; Cours Elémentaire d’Histoire 
Naturelle, Zoologie, par M. Milne Edwards; Vollständiges ortho- 
graphisches Wörterbuch der deutschen Sprache, von Konrad Duden ; 
Oxford and Cambridge French Grammar, Pupil’s Book, Parts I. and II. ; 
Practical Hints on Teaching, by J. Menet, M.A. ; Africa, by M. J. C. 
Meiklejohn ; Stories from Ovid in Ilexameter Verse, by R. W. Taylor, 
M A. ; Physical, Political, and Descriptive Geography for Beginners, 
by L. B. Lang (the Continent of Europe); German History, a Short 
Review of the Principal Facts, by C. Abel-Musgrave ; Phonologie de 
la Langue Française, par C. Ayer ; Grammaire Comparée de la Langue 
Frangaise, par C. Ayer; Wm. Langland, a Grammatical Treatise, by 
Emil Bernard ; Eléments d’Anthropologie, Notion de l’ Homme, par- 
Alphonse Cels, Tome I. ; Geographical Text-Book for Beginners, by 
Wm. Irvine; The Manual of the Guild and School of Handicratt, 
edited by C. R. Ashbee ; How to Manage Schools : a Guide to School 
Board Members, by H. Major; A Lecture on ‘Some Defcets in 
Public School Education,” by the Rev. F. W. Farrar. 

_ Presented by Miss F. Edwards :—The Renaissance of Girls’ Educa- 
tion, by Alice Zimmern (a record of fifty years’ progress). 

Presented by Miss Kate M. Warren :—English Literature, from the 
Beginning to the Norman Conquest, by Stopford A. Brooke. 

Presented by J. Russell, Esq. :—L’ Education populaire des Adultes en 
Angleterre, avec une préface de M. F. Buisson; Parents of Children : 
a Sequel to ‘Home Education,” by C. M. Mason; Outlines of 
Pedagogics, by Prof. W. Rein, translated by C. C. and I. J. Van Liew ; 
Growth of Children in Height and Weight, by F. Burk ; Notes on 
Observations, by Sydney Lupton, M.A. 

Presented by E. S. Weymouth, Esq. .—Cambridge Higher Local 
Arithmetic Papers, by W. H. Dines; Cambridge Iligher Local French 
Papers ; Synopsis of French History, 1180-1314, by A. F. Dodd. 

Presented by the Authors :—French Commercial Correspondence, by 
Ladislas Soleil; French Irregular Verbs, by A. Thirion; French 
Nursery Rhymes ; Questions and Notes on Richard II., with supple- 
ment by Stanley Wood. 

_ Presented by the Cambridge Univ. Press :—The Teaching of Modern 
eile Languages in our Secondary Schools, by Karl Breul (two 
copies). 

Presented by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. :—First and Second French 
Book, by S. Alge and W. Rippmann ; French Daily Life, adapted by 
n p Puani from Dr. R. Kron’s “ Le Petit Parisien”; First German 

ook. f 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. :—Mon Oncle et Mon 
Curé, par J. de la Brete, edited by E. C. Goldberg ; Vom ersten bis 
zum letzten Schuss, von Hans Wachenhusen, edited by T. H. Bayley 
(two copies of each). 

Presented by the University Correspondence College Press :—The 
Tutorial Algebra, Part I1., Advanced Course, by Wm. Briggs and G. H. 
Bryan ; London University Guide, 1898-99; Manual of Psychology, 
Vol. I., by G. F. Stout; Advanced Inorganic Chemistry, by G. H. 
Bailey and Wm. Briggs. 

Presented by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. :—Morality as a 
Religion: an Exposition of Some First Principles, by W. R. Washington 
Sullivan ; Letters and Lectures on Education, by J. F. Herbart, trans- 
lated by Mr. and Mrs. Felkin, preface by Oscar Browning. 

Purchased : — Froebel’s Educational Laws for all Teachers, by 
James L. Hughes; Bibliography of Education, by Will. S. Monroe ; 


Rousseau and Education according to Nature, by T. Davidson ; The 
Study of Children, by F. Warner ; Clear Speaking and Good Reading, 
by A. Burrell ; The Republic of Childhood: Vol. I., Froebel’s Gifts ; 
Vol. IL., Froebel’s Occupations; Vol. HI., Kindergarten Principles 
and Practice, by K. D. Wiggin and N. A. Smith; The Work of a 
Kinder,arten Teacher, by J. Errington; The Teaching of Modern Foreign 
Languages in our Secondary Schools, by K. Breul ; Friendship’s Gar- 
land: being the conversations, letters, &c., of the late Baron von 
Thunder-ten-Tronckh, edited by Matthew Arnold (second edition) ; 
Cambridge Scholarships and Examinations, edited by R. Potts; The 
Meaning of Education, and other Essays and Addresses, by Nicholas 
M. Butter ; Elementary Algebra, by Halt and Knight (seventh edition), 
revised and enlarged. : 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


AMERICAN Book Co. (New York).—The Story of the English. By H. A. Guerber. 
— Outdoor Studies: a Reading Book of Nature Study. By James G. Needham.— 
A Short Latin Grammar. Ky Albert Harkness, Ph. D., LL.D.—A Complete Latin 
Grammar. Bv Albert Harkness, Ph. D., LL.D.—A Compendium of Geology. 
By Joseph Le Conte.—Lysias: Ten Selected Orations. Edited by William H. 
Wait, Ph.D.—An Elementary Course in Analytic Geometry. By J. H. Tanner 
and Joseph Allen.—Elements of the Ditferential Calculus. By James McMahon, 
A.M., and Virgil Snyder, Ph.D. 

Epwarp ARNOLD. —An Experimental Course of Chemistry for Agricultural Students. 
By T. S. Dymond, F.1.C. Price 2s. 6d. 

G. W. Bacon & Co.— Bacon's Drawing Charts—Soft Grey-line Series. Freehand. 
Part IV. By Frank Seeley and Bernard H. Trotman. Price 5s. 6d. ; on cloth, 
tos, 6d.—Flags and Emblems of the United Kingdom. 

C. W. BARDEEN (Syracuse, N.Y.).—Ideals and Programmes. By Jean L. Gowdy. 
Price 75 cents. : 

ARCHIBALD Constan_ce & Co.—Human Immortality: Two Supposed Objections 
to the Doctrine. By William James. Price 2s. 6d. 

Biackik & Son —The Eagle's Nest. By S. E. Cartwright. With 3 Illustrations 
by William Rainey, R.I. Price 2s.—An Unappreciative Aunt: a Story of 
Brother and Sister. Ky Jane H. Spettigue. With 3 Illustrations by Harold 
Copping. Price 2s.—The Reign of the Princess Naska. By Amelia Hutchison 
Stirling, M.A. With drawings by Paul Hardy. Price 2s. 6d.—A Mystery of 
the Pacific. By Oliphant Smeaton. With 8 Hlustrations by Wal. Paget. 
Price ss.— Latin Unseens, in Prose and Verse. Intermediate Seciion. Selected 
by Andrew Anderson, M.A. Price 4d.—King Lear. With Introduction and 
Notes. By Henry A. Evans, M.A. Price 8d.—Roundabout Rhymes. Written 
and Pictured by Mrs. Percy Dearmer, Price as. 6d. 

B. H. BLACKWELL (Oxford).—Charmides; or, Oxford Twenty Years Ago. By 
Gascoigne Mackie. Price 1s. 6d. 

WILLIAM Black woop & Sons.—Greek Test Papers: Lower, Higher, and Honours. 
By James Moir, Litt. D., LL.D. Price 2s. 6d.— Foreign Classics for English 
Readers - -Corneille and Racine. By Henry M. Trollope. Price 1s.—Cervantes. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. Price 1s,—Calderon, by E. J. Hasell; Saint-Simon, by 
Clifton W. Collins, M.A. Price 1s. each. 

CAMBKIDGE University Press.—The Elements of English Grammar. By Alfred 
S. West, M.A. New and Enlarged Edition. Price 2s. 6d.—The Teaching of 
Modern Foreign Languages in our Secondary Schools. By Karl Breul, Litt. D., 
Ph.D. Price 2s. 

CassELL & Co. —The Coming of the Kilogram; or, The Battle of the Standards. A 
Plea for the adoption ot the Metric System of Weights and Measures. By 
H. O. Arnold-Forster. Price 2s. 6d.—Spectre Gold : a Romance of Klondyke. 
By Headon Hill. With 8 Hlustrations by Fred Pegram.—The Girls at 
Cobhurst. By Frank R. Stockton.—Cassell's Miniature Cyclopccdia. Price rs. 
—A Year's Cookery. By Phyllis Browne. Price 1s.—Peril and Patriotism, 
Part I. Price éd.—The (Quiver for November. Price 6d.—The Dictionary of 
Dainty Breakfasts. By Phyllis Browne. With a Tabular Introduction by a 
mere Man. Price 1s.—Britain’s Roll of Glory; or, the Victoria Cross, its 
Heroes, and their Valour. By D. H. Parry. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
by Stanley L. Wood. New and Revised Edition. Price 3s. 6d.—Wild Life at 
Home: How to Study and Photograph it. By R. Kearton, F.Z.S. Fully 
Illustrated by Photographs taken direct from Nature by C. Kearton. Price 6s. 

W. & R. Cuampers.—Chambers’s New Reciter. Edited by R. C. H. Morison. 
Price 2s. 6d.—Chambers’s Alternative Geography Readers. Standard VII. 
Price 1s. 6d.—Chambers’s Graduated Arithmetic. English Code (Scheme A). 
Standard VI. Price 3d. 

J. & A. CuurcHItye.—Vitality : An Appeal, An Apology, and a Challenge. By 
Lionel S. Beale. Price 6d. 

Witiiam Co tins, Sons, & Co.—Collins’s New Academic Atlas. Consisting of 
48 full-page Maps of Modern Geography, Alphabetical Index of 40,000 Names, 
anda Full and Reliable Descriptive Gazetteer of the World. Price 5s.—Collins’s 
New Advanced Atlas. Consisting of 48 full-page Maps of Modern Geography 
Embracing all the latest Discoveries and Changes in Boundaries. Alphabetica 
Index of 40 000 Names. Price 3s. 6d. 

Cotumpra University.—Columbia University Quarterly, No. 1. 

C. W. Deacon & Co.—Before Good Night: A Little Story Told to a Little Child. 
Price 6d. 

J. M. Dent & Co.—The Vicar of Wakefield. With 12 coloured Illustrations by 
Francis D. Bedford. Price 4s. 6d.— Dent's Second French Book. By S. Alge 
and Walter Rippmann, Price 1s. 6d.—The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick 
Club. By Charles Dickens. In Three Vols. Price 4s. 6d. net. —The Coming 
of the King. By F. M. Scott and Alma Hodge. Illustrated by Fanny Railton, 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Duckwortn & Co.—Essay~ on Dante. By Dr, Karl Witte. Selected, Translated, 
and Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by C. Mabel Lawrence, 
B.A., and Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. Price 7s. 6d. 

EpucaTionat Sureiy Assoctation,—The Growth and Greatness of Our World- 
Wide Empire. By Rev. C. S. Dawe, B.A. Price 1s. od. 

Fisher & ScuwatTt (Philadelphia). —Text-Book of Algebra with Exercises. For 
Secondary Schools and Colleges. By George Egbert Fisher, M.A., Ph. D., and 
Isaac J. Schwatt, Ph.D. Part I. Price $1.25. 

Henry Frowpe.—The Oxford ' Thumb” Edition of "The Vicar of Wakefield.” 
Price, in French morocco, 1s. net.—The Poetical Works of John Greenleaf 
Whittier. With Notes, Index of First Lines, und Chronological List. Edited 
by W. Garrett Horder. Price 3s. 

Gay & Birp.—Pushing to the Front; or, Success under Difficulties. By Orison 
Swett Marden. Popular Edition. Price 5s. 

H. Grevec & Co.—Chemistry in Daily Life: Popular Lectures by Dr. Lassar-Cohn. 
Translated by M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. With 2? Woodcuts in the Text, 
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Second Edition. Revised and Augmented. Price 5s.—Monographs on Artists. 
Edited, and Written jointly with other Authors, by H. Knackfuss. No. 1— 
Raphael. Translated by Campbell Dodgson, M.A. With 128 Illustrations from 
Pictures and Drawings. Price 4s. net. 

Hacuaettre & Co.—Das Goldmacherdorf. Adapted and Annotated for Use in 
Schools by Gustav Hein. Price 2s. 6d.—Les Violettes Bleues. Par Mme. 
Chéron De La Bruyére.—I'Enfant des Pyrénées. Par Paul Junka.—Le 
Démon des Sables. Par Gustave Toudouze.—Le Journal de la Jeunesse. 
1898.—Seulette. Par Pierre Maél. 

Ispister & Co.—Fridtjof Nansen: A Book for the Young. By Jacob B. Bull. 
Translated from the Norwegian by the Rev. Mordaunt R. Barnard. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Jarro_co & Sons.—School Work. By F. J. Girdman, B.A., B.Sc. 
Additions, and Index, by J. W. Jarvis. Price 7s. 6d. 

W. & A. K. Jounston.—Object-Lesson Handbook of Natural History. Seaaaw d 
adapted for W. & A. K. Johnston's Series of Natural History Plates. To whic 
is prefixed ‘‘ Education and the Child Mind,” and ‘‘ Education and the Use 
of Pictures.” Price 2s.—W. & A. K. Johnston’s Illustrations of Historical 
Celebrities. The Duke of Wellington.—W. & A. K. Johnston’s Familiar 
Scenes for Object Lessons. The Water Wheel. 

Kecan PauL & Co.—French Commercial Correspondence. With English Notes, 
and various Preliminary Items on the Subject. By Ladislas Soleil. Preliminary 
Course. Price 3s. 6d. 

H. K. Lewis.—The Works of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
(The Quain Essay, 1898.) Price 1s. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co.— Primer of Geometry. By James Sutherland, M.A. 
Price 2s. 6d.—Athletics. By Montague Shearman. Introduction by Sir 
Richard Webster, Q.C., M.P. With numerous Illustrations by Stanley 
Berkeley, and from Photographs. New Edition. Price ros. 6d.—The Works 
of Lord Macaulay (Albany Edition). Vols. VII.-XII. Price 3s. 6d. each.— 
Longmans’ Studies and Questions in Bookkeeping and Advanced Accounts 
(Banking and Exchange). With Notes and Answers by Alfred Nixon, F.C.A., 
F.S.A.A. Price 2s. 6d. 

Macmittan & Co.—Principles of Economics. By Alfred Marshall. Vol. I. 
Price 12s. 6d. net.—Maxims of Piety and of Christianity. By Thomas 
Wilson, D.D. A New Edition with Preface and Notes by Frederic Relton, 
A.K.C. Price 5s. 6d. net.— De Soto and his Men in the Land of Florida. By 
Grace King. With Illustrations by George Gibbs. Price 6s.—Public School 
Protractor Scale. Price 6d.—Practical Inorganic Chemistry for Advanced 
Students. By Chapman Jones, F.I.C., F.C.S. Price 2s. 6d.—A First Sketch 
of English History. Part L, 449-1307. By E. J. Mathew, M.A., LL.B. 
Price 2s.—Macaulay’s Essays on William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. By R.F. 
Winch, M.A. Price 2s. 6d.—Exercises in Rhetoric and English Composition. 
By G R. Carpenter. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price 3s. 6d.— 
Exercises in Rhetoric and English Composition (Advanced Course). By G. R. 
Carpenter. Fourth Edition. Price 4s. 6d.— English Literature, from the 
Beginning to the Norman Conquest. By Stopford A. Brooke. Price 7s. 6d.— 
Four-Footed Americans and their Kin. By Mabel Osgood Wright. Edited by 
Frank M. Chapman.  Hlustrated by Ernest Seton Thompson. Price 7s. 6d.— 
The Adventures of Francois. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. With Pictures by 
A. Castaigne. Price 6s.—Sylvie and Bruno. By Lewis Carroll. With 46 
Illustrations by Harry Furniss. Price 2s. 6d. net.—Sylvie and Bruno Concluded. 
By Lewis Carroll. With 46 Illustrations by Harry. Furniss. Price 2s. 6d. net.—- 
Bismillah. By A. J. Dawson. Price 6s.—Stories from American History: 
Buccaneers and Pirates of our Coasts. By Frank R. Stockton. With Ilustra- 
tions by George Varian and B. West Clinedinst. Price 6s.—Differential and 
Integral Calculus, for Technical Schools and Colleges. By P. A. Lambert, M.A. 
Price 7s. 6d.—An Introductory Logic. By James Edwin Creighton, Price 5s. 
—The English Theological Library. General Editor, Frederic Relton, A.K.C. 
With General Introduction by the Lord Bishop of London : A Serious Call to a 
Devout and Holy Life. Adapted to the State and Condition of all orders of 
Christians. By William Law, M.A. A New Edition with Preface and Notes 
hy J. H. Overton, D.D. Price 8s. 6d. net.—An Introduction to Practical 
Physics. By D. Rintoul, M.A. Price 2s. 6d.—Petites Ames. Par Emile 
Pouvillon. Edited by Stéphane Barlet. Price 2s.—A Roman Singer. By F. 
Marion Crawford. Price 6d.—Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell. With a Preface by 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie. With 40 coloured Illustrations and 60 Pen-and-ink 
Sketches by Hugh Thomson. Price 6s.—The American Historical Review.— 
The Century Magazine. Price rs. 4d.—St. Nicholas. Price 1s.—For Peggy's 
Sake. By Mrs. Edwin Hohler. Ilustrated by F. H. Townsend. Price 4s. 6d. 
—Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. With Introduction and Notes by Charles A, 
Eggert, Ph.D. Price 3s. 6d.—American Prose: Selections with Critical Intro- 
ductions by various Writers, and a General Introduction. Edited by George 
Rice Carpenter. Price 7s. 6d.—Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire. By Samuel Dill, M.A. Price 1as.—Ratzel’s History of 
Mankind. Part 30. Price 1s. net.—Through the Looking Glass, and what 
Alice Found There. By Lewis Carroll. With 50 Illustrations by John Tenniel. 
Price 6d.—Cavour. By the Countess Evelvn Martinengo Cesaresco. (‘‘ Foreign 
Statesmen Series’’). Price 2s. 6d. — The Medieval Empire. By Herbert 
Fisher. Two Vols. Price 21s. net.—Miss Mouse and Her Boys. By Mrs. 
Molesworth.  Illustratéd by L. Leslie Brooke. Price 2s. 6d.—Scenes of 
Familiar Life. Arranged Progr-ssively for Students of Colloquial French. By 
Mrs. J. G. Frazer. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. Price 1s. 6d.—A Fleet in 
Being. By Rudyard Kipling. Price 1s. net.—Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land. By Lewis Carroll. With 42 Illustrations bv John Tenniel. Price 6d.— 
Vom ersten bis zum letzten Schuss : Kriegserinnerungen, 1870-71. Von Hans 
Wachenhusen. Edited by T. H. Bayley, M.A. Authorized Edition. 
Price 2s. 6d.—The Emperor Hadrian : a Picture of the Gra:co-Roman World in 
His Time. By Ferdinand Gregorovius. Translated by Mary E. Robinson. 
Price 12s. net.—Highways and Byways in North Wales. By A. G. Bradley. 
With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell and Hugh Thomson. Price 6s.—Mon Oncle 
et Mon Curé. Par Jean de la Bréte. Adapted and Edited by E. C. Goldberg, 
M.A. Authorized Edition. Price 2s. 6d.—Scenes of Child Life, in Cell-«juial 
French. By Mrs. J. G. Frazer. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. Price 1s. 6d. 

THe Macmictcan Company (New York).— Matter, Energy, Force, and Work. By 
Silas W. Holman. Price $2.00 

Meturen & Co.—Chitral: the Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir George S. 
Robertson, K.C.S.I. Price ars. net. —Ventures in Verse. By James Williams. 
Price 3s. 6d.—Dante’s Garden, with Legends of the Flowers. By Rosemary A. 
Cotes. Price 2s. 6d.—Reading and Readers. By Clifford Harrison. Price 
zs. 6d.—The Kingdom of Heaven Here and Hereafter. By Rayner Winter- 
botham, M.A., LL.B., B.Sc. Price 3s. 6d.—The Pilgrim's Progress. With 39 
Illustrations by Robert Anning Bell, and an Introduction by C. H. Firth. 
Price 6s.— Adventures in Wallypug-Land. By G. E. Farrow. With 55 [lustra- 
tions by Alan Wright. Price 5s.—The History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. Edited in Seven Volumes, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, Appendices, and Index, by J. B. Bury, M.A. Vol VI. 
Price 6s.— Annals of Westminster School. By Jobn Sargeaunt. Price 7s. od. 

Mowsrav Hovuse.—The Twentieth Century New Testament: a Translation into 
Modern English, made from the Original Greek. Part I. The Five Historical 
Books. Price 8d. 


With Revisions, 


By Caroline F. E. Spurgeon. 


Tuomas Murny.—Happy Hours of Musical Instruction : a Game by Harriet Lane. 
Price 2s. net. 

Joun Murray.—The Five Windows of the Soul; or, Thoughts on Perceiving. By 
E. H. Aitken. Price 6s.—Colour in Nature : a Study in Biology. By Marion Í. 
Newbigin, D.Sc. Price 7s. 6d.—Among the Celestia's: a Narrative in Man- 
churia, &c. Abridged from *‘ The Heart ofa Continent.” By Captain Francis 
Younghusband, C.1.E. With Mapand Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d.— Suggestive 
Lives and Thoughts; or, Brief Studies, Literary, Biographical, and Religious, 

‘for Every Day in the Year. By Edwin Hodder. Price 2s. 6d. net.—Earth 
Sculpture ; or, the Origin of Land-Forms. By James Geikie, LL.D., D.C.L., 
F.R.S. Price 6s. 

Tuomas NeLson & Sons.—Esther’s Charge. 
—Through Peril, Toil, and Pain. By Lucy Taylor. 
North: with Nordenskidla, De Long, and Nansen. By M. Douglas. Price 2s. 
—A Fighter in Green: a Tale of Algeria. By Herbert Hayens. Price 5s.—The 
Dormitory Flag. By Harold Avery. Price 5s.—-Object Lessons in German. 
By J J. Trotter, M.A. Illustrated. Price 2s. 

Oxrorp University Press.—First Lessons in Modern Geology. By the late A. 
H. Green, M.A., F.R.S. Price 3s. od. 

C. ARTHUR Pearson.—In a Chinese Garden. 
By J. R. Hutchinson. With 8 Illustrations by Ernest Smythe. Price 3s. 6d. —- 
Prince Uno: Uncle Frank's Visit to Fairyland. Illustrated by W. D. Stevens. 
Price 3s. 6d.— John of Strathbourne : a Romance of the Days of Francis I. By 
R. D. Chetwode. New Edition. With 8 Illustrations by Ernest Smythe. 
Price 3s. 6d.—The Great House of Castleton. By Winifred Graham. Price 
3s. 6d. 

Georce PHiLIe & Son.—Trigonometry at a Glance. By George W. Usill and 
Frederick J. Browne. Price 2s. net. 

Sır Isaac PITMAN & Sons. —The Ideal Readers. Book IIJ. 
Commercial Copy and Exercise Book. 
Geography of the World. Price 2s. 6d. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons.— Saladin and the Fall of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. By 
Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. (Heroes of the Nations). Price ss. 

Recre Brotugrs.—Outlines of English History, from B.C. 55 to A.D. 1897. 
piled and Arranged by George Carter, M.A. Ninth Edition. 
A First Algebra. By Dr. W. T. Knight. Price 6d. 

Rivinctons.— First Exercises in French Prose. With Notes and Vocabularies. By 
H. C. Benbow, B.A. Price 3s. 6d.—The Second Book of Samuel. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Maps. Edited by the Rev. Lonsdale Ragg, M.A. Price 
1s. 6d.—Amos. With Introduction, Notes, and Maps. Edited by the Rev. W. 
O. Burrows, M.A. Price 1s. 6d.—The History of Tonbridge School from its 


By E. Everett-Green. Price 2s. 6d. 
Price 4s.-- The White 


By Annis Lennoys.—Pirate Gold. 


. ; Price 1s.—Pitman’s 
Price 6d.—Pitman's Commercial 


Com- 
Price 1s. 6d. — 


Foundation in 1553 to the Present Date. By Septimus Rivington. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

Roya. HoLLoway CoLLEGE.— Calendar for 1898-9. 

Sampson Low, Marston, & Co.—New Methods in Education. Art— Real 


Manual Training--Nature Study. By J. Liberty Tadd. With many Illustra- 
tions. Price 14s.—The Voice of the Spirit: Literary Passages from the Bible, 
Rewritten, Idea for Idea, in Modern Style. By Howard Swan. Book IH.— 
Uplifting-will-Strengthen (Ezekiel), and Song of Solomon. 

SEELEY & Co.—Heroes of Chivalry and Romance. By the Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. 
Wich Illustrations by George Morrow. Price 5s.—The War in the Peninsula, 
1808-1814. By Alexander Innes Shand. With Portraits and Plans. Price ss. 
— Animals of To-Day : Their Life and Conversation. By C. J. Cornish. With 
16 Illustrations. Price 6s. 

Simpekin, MARSHALL, & Co.— Practical French Course for Beginners. By 
Guillaume S. Conrad. Price rs. 6d. 

SmIıTH, Ei per, & Co.—The Rose and the Ring; or, the History of Prince Giglio 
and Prince Bulbo : a Fireside Pantomime for Great and Small Children. By W. 
M. Thackeray. New Edition. Price 2s. 6d.—A Life of William Shakespeare. 
By Sidney Lee. With Portraits and Facsimiles, Price 7s. 6d.—An Introduc. 
tion to the Study of the Renaissance. By Lilian F. Field. Price 6s.— Fights 
for the Flag. By W. H. Fitchett. With Portraits and Plans. Price 6s. 

Epwakp STANFORD.—Is the Money Well Spent? A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir 
coun E. Gorst, Q.C., M.P., on National Education. By the Rev. I. Gregory 

mith, M.A., LL.D. Price 6d.—Chemistry for Schools: an Introduction to 
the Practical Study of Chemistry. By C. Haughton Gill. Revised and En. 
larged by D. On B.Sc.. Ph.D. With 100 Illustrations. Price 
45. 6d.—The Way the World Went Then. By Isabella Barclay. With Illus. 
trations. Price 4s. 

Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co.—French Conversations. By Mlle. Dehors De St. 
Mandé. Books I. and II. Price 1s. each.—The Foundations of England ; or, 
Twelve Centuries of British History. By Sir James H. Ramsay, Bart., M.A, 
With Maps and Illustrations. Two Volumes. Price 24s.—Morality as a 
Religion : an Exposition of some First Principles. By W. R. Washington 
Sullivan. Price 6s.—Letters and Lectures on Education. By Johann Fried. 
rich Herbart. Translated from the German, and Edited with an Introduction, 
by Henry M. & Emmie Felkin. Witb a Preface by Oscar Browning, M.A, 
Price 4s. 6d.—The Evolution of the English House. By Sidney Oldall Addy, 
M.A. With 42 Illustrations. (Social England Series). Price 4s. 6d. 

Tayior & Francis.—Calendar of University College, London. 

University CorrRESrONDENCE COLLEGE PrEss.—A Middle Algebra. Based on 
the Algebra of Radhakrishnan. By William Briggs, M.A., F.C.S., F. R.A.S., 
and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., F.R.S. Price 3s. 6d.— The Tutorial Latin Grammar, 
By B.J. Hayes, M.A., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Third Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 
—The Tutorial Algebra. Based on the Algebra of Radhakrishnan. Part II. 
Advanced Course. By William Briggs. M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S., and G. H, 
Bryan, Sc.D., F.R.S. Price 6s. 6d.—The London University Guide for the 
Year 1898-9. Gratis.—A Manual of Psychology. Volume I. By G. F. Stout, 
M.A. rice 4s. 6d. 


CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 


(/tems for next month's Calendar should be sent in by the 24¢h inst.) 


3» 5, 7-—Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, 3 p.m. Lecture on 
‘* Astronomy,” by Sir Robert Ball (for juveniles). 

3, 6.—24 Cleveland Gardens, W. Two Lectures for children, on 
‘The Soudan ” (illustrated), by Miss Booth Scott. 

3-6.—Incorporated Society of Musicians. Fourteenth Annual Con. 
ference, at Plymouth. 

3-8.---Diploma Examinations, College of Preceptors. 

3-14.—Winter Meeting for Teachers, conducted by the College of 
Preceptors. Prospectus will be found on another page. 

4.—College of Preceptors, 8 p.m. Meeting of the Pestalozzi Society, 

University College, London. Faculty of Medicine resumes work, 
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5-—Modern Language Association. Conference on Training of 
Modern Language Teachers, at the College of Preceptors, 
8 p.m.; Mr. M. E. Sadler in the Chair. 
g—11.—Teachers’ Guild Conference at the City of London School. (See 
separate notice in the Teachers’ Guild Report.) 
10.—University College, London. Faculties of Arts, Laws, and 
Science: Second Term begins. 4 p.m. First of a course of 
twenty Lectures (Tuesdays and Wednesdays) on ‘‘ Economics 
of Currency, Banking, and Finance,” by Prof. H. S. Foxwell. 
11.—College of Preceptors, 4 p.m. Annual Meeting of Geographical 
Association. 
Association of Technical Institutions, 10.30a.m. Annual Meeting 
at Haberdashers’ Hall, London. Address by the President, 
Lord Spencer. 
University College, London, 3 p.m. First of a course of Lectures 
and Demonstrations (Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays) on 
‘The Morphology and Histology of the Vascular System,” 
by Assistant- Professor Tansley. 

12.—(and on following Mondays and Tuesdays). Mr. Harris’s Lec- 
tures on ‘* General Science,” at University College, London. 

13.— University College, London, 3 p.m. First of a course of Lectures 
on “ Ethics,” by Prof. Sully. 

13 (Il a.m.-1.30 p.m., 2.30-5.30 p.m.). 14 (10a.m.—12.30 p.m.).—In- 
corporated Association of Headmasters. Annual General Meet- 
ing at Council Chamber, Guildhall, London, Presidential 
Address by Rev. A. R. Vardy. Dr. Clement Dukes will read 
paper on ‘* Health in Schools.” Sir Albert Rollit, M. P.,address 
on ‘Commercial Education.” (On January 13, at 10 a.m., 
short service at St. Lawrence Jewry ; sermon by the Bishop 
of Rochester. On January 13, at 7.30 p.m., Dinner at the 
Trocadero Restaurant. On January 14, at 1 p.m, Lunch at 
Goldsmiths’ Hall.] 

14.—Post Translations for Competition. 

16.— University College School. Lent Term begins. 2 p.m. First ofa 
course of eight Lectures (Mondays) on ‘* Homer's ‘Odyssey,’” 
by Prof. J. A. Platt. 4 p.m. First of a course of Lectures 
and Demonstrations on ‘‘ Greek Vases,” by Prof. Gardner. 

17.—University College, London, 12 to 1. First of a course of eight 
Lectures on ‘‘The Augustan Age of Latin Literature,” by 
Prof. Housman, 

17, 24, 31.-—Royal Institution, 3 p.m. Lectureson ‘* The Morphology 
of the Mollusca,” by Prof. Ray Lankester. 
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19.—University College, London, 8.30 p.m. First of a course of six 


Lectures (Thursdays) on ‘‘ The Poetry of Robert Browning,” 
by the Rev. Stopford Brooke. 
Southwark Educational Council. Meeting at Polytechnic Institute, 
Borough Road, at 8 p.m. Presidential Address by Dr. Pye- 
Smith, of Guy’s Hospital. 
19, 26.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m. Lectures on ‘‘ Tibet and the 
Tibetans,” by H. Savage Landor. 
20.——-Royal Institution, 9 p.m. Lecture on ‘‘ Liquid Hydrogen,” by 
Prof. Dewar. 
21, 28.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m. Lectures on ‘‘ Liszt and Tschai- 
kowsky,” by Sir Alex. C. Mackenzie. 
23.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
ments intended for February issue. 
25-—University College, London, 8.30 p.m. Public Lecture (in 
German) on ‘‘ Leben und Werke Lenans, des österreichischen 
Lord Byron,” by Prof. Priebsch. 
26 (first post).—Latest time for receiving small advertisements of an 
urgent nature for February issue. 
University College, London, 6 p.m. Public Introductory Lecture, 
“The Study of Hebrew in its Early Documents,” by Prof. 
S. Schechter. 
27.—Royal Institution, 9 p.m. Lecture on ‘‘ Epitaphs,” by Sir M. E. 
Grant-Duff. 
University College, London, 8.30 p.m. Public Lecture (in 
French) on ‘“‘ E. About and F. Sarcey,” by Prof. Lallemand. 


The February issue of the Journal of Education will be published 
on Tuesday, January 31. 


SAFE NOVELS. 


The Day’s Work. By RUDYARD KIPLING. (Macmillan. 6s.)—** The 
Day’s Work” is the admirably chosen title of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
new volume of short stories, in some of which the author’s genius is 
very nearly, if not quite, at its best, while all, at least, justify their 
common designation. The motive everywhere is to glorify work. 
‘* The Bridge Builders ” is magnificent ; in part, it is the poetry of civil 
engineering so expressed that it needs not to be a civil engineer in 
order to understand it ; and that is the greatest compliment that can be 
In other part, it is a marvellous piece of dramatized 
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mysticism, making clear to the European reader some strange paradoxes 
of the Orientai, and especially of the opium-inspired, mind. ‘‘ The 
Tomb of His Ancestors” and ‘* William the Conqueror” are in Mr. 
Kipling’s most delightful manner and mood—the mood that is not 
ashamed to be thoroughly sentimental over some of the best and 
simplest aspects of human nature, the self-sacrifice of women and the 
pluck and loyalty of men. John Chirn, who vaccinates the Bhils, and 
Bakri Scott, who feeds the babies in the famine, will take high place 
at once in Mr. Kipling’s gallery of popular heroes. In the ‘‘ Walking 
Delegate ” we get an ~Esopian fable of democracy, in which horses talk 
—sedition one side and sense and order on the other—and finally the 
‘* wall-eyed, yellow frame-house of a horse’ who has played the part 
of public agitator gets well kicked by the herd. 
Found Herself” is a very clever allegory, in which all the parts of a ship 
talk while they are going through their probation in a trial trip; and ‘* The 


‘ The Ship that | 


Devil and the Deep Sea ” is another invention of the same kind; but | 


we fear that in order to entirely enjoy either of these the reader should 
be a mechanical engineer. ‘* The Maltese Cat ” will specially commend 
itself to polo players—the plucky little pony, who gives the name 
to the story, must win all hearts. And with these seven we have 
named all the best pieces in the book. There is little in the remainder 
to call for special notice, and. in one or two, just enough falling off 
from the usual level of Mr. Kipling’s work to make us wish they had 
not been published. 

A Romance of Canvas Town, and Other Stories. By ROLF 
BOLDREWOOD. (Macmillan. 6s.)—Of the five stories Mr. Boldrewood 
publishes under the title ‘* A Romance of Canvas Town” three are 
worth reading for the sake of their genial temper and their racy pictures 
of manners in the Australian bush, and the other two, which happen to 
be the first and the last, are very poor productions. ‘‘ The Fencing of 
Wandaroona”’ is a lesson in sheep farming, worked up into a narrative 
of the experience of two imaginary young men. It has no plot, but it 
is thoroughly interesting, because it tells us all about fencing, and 
lambipg, and tailing, and shearing. by one who knows what he writes 
of. ‘** The Governess of the Poets ” is the story of a girl who gets tired 
of doing nothing, and becomes the volunteer governess of the neglected 
children of friends in the bush. She is the sort of perfect heroine who 
is seldom created except by very young writers of her own sex. She 
not only teaches the children, but counsels the wife, cooks the dinner, 


and consoles the husband, and all with such perfect tact that everybody | 


loves her, and in the end she wins for herself an excellent husband. In 
* A Tale for the Times” another quixotic daughter of a very rich 
man takes a cook’s place in order to prove to her lover’s father that 
she is not a fine lady—and she, too, triumphs. There is very little 
art, and no subtlety, in any of these pieces. But they are thoroughly 
wholesome and quite readable. 

Bismillah, By A.J. DAWson. (Macmillan. 6s.)—‘' Bismillah ” 
takes us among Moors and Jews and ‘‘ half-breeds.” It is a story 
of piracy, and captive lovers, and ransom promised but treacherously 
withheld. Martin Ward, the Englishman, is sans peur et sans 
reproche, and his sweetheart, Kathleen Jerrard, waits for him with 
heroic and tender constancy. But Richard Bensaquin, the half-breed, is 
a villain and a traitor, and the cause of many sorrows. The motive 
of the book is a pretty one. Salaam, the Moorish lover of Rachel, 
the Jew’s daughter, is lifted to a higher level of honour and loyalty by 
contact with the Englishman. And Rachel herself is elevated and 
taught to be faithful to the Moor, by the same influence. Martin Ward, 


' a captive in her father’s house, wins her love without wooing it, but 


protects her modesty and his own honour, and ultimately the four lovers 
are properly sorted, and made as happy as they deserve to be. 

Far in the Forest: a Story. By S. WEIR-MITCHELL, M.D, LL.D. 
Harvard. (Fisher Unwin, 6s.)—‘‘ Far in the Forest” isa singularly 
beautiful and original story, which we cordially recommend to readers 
who like sentiment and romance that is neither commonplace nor 
lawless. Elizabeth Preston, the widow who lives on her lands ia the 
Pennsylvanian forest, where her husband has died of drink and opium, 
and John Riverius, the handsome, healthy, sound-natured German—who 
is flung half dead on her doorstep by the fury of a snowstorm-—are two 
delightful characters, refined, thoughtful, reasonable, and good ; and the 
gradual development of their friendship into love is beautitully described. 
Elizabeth’s boy is nice also. And a most interesting variety of psycho- 
logical interest is got out of the secondary characters, whose affairs 
make the tragedy of the story—the blind man Philetus Richmond, 
with the handsome quondam actress for wife ; his deaf comrade, Con- 
rad Kinsman ; and the villain Ance Vickers, who yet has the heart of a 
man and makes atonement in the end for his crime. The pictures of 
forest scenery are delightful, and the great fire is magnificent. But, 
after all, the best thing in the book is the tranquil working out of the 
two principal characters, who are magnanimous and simple from first 
to last, and from whom the book takes its tone of distinction. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


CONGRESS is not a Conference, and, if it lacks the 
enthusiasm of numbers, it may be expected to show a 
higher level both of business capacity and of oratory. Yet, 
after making all due allowance for this difference, when we 
compare the last meeting of the Teachers’ Guild with early 
gatherings at the Society of Arts, we cannot help being 
impressed with the growing influence of the Guild, and also 
with the increased ability of teachers to comprehend their 
common needs instead of airing their particular hobbies or 
ventilating their individual grievances. There were, perhaps, 
one or two Jack-in-the-box’s, but the faddist and the croaker 
were unrepresented. The Chairman wisely ruled at starting 
that delegates were not bound to voice the views of the 
Branch that sent them. Thus it happened that the some- 
what pusillanimous counsels of the Central Guild, which 
would have omitted all reference to Local Authorities for 
fear of embarrassing the Government, found hardly a sup- 
porter. The practical unanimity of the Congress should 
embolden the Government to add a sanction to its Registra- 
tion Bill. To our minds, nothing was more remarkable 
than the willingness of private teachers to submit their 
schools to State inspection, if not to State examination. 
Ten years ago any such proposal would have been denounced 
as an unwarrantable interference with personal liberty. 


URVEYING generally the discussions of the month, we 
may with confidence again assert that the teaching 
profession has practically made up its mind as to what it 
wants from the Government ; certainly in general outline, 
though with some natural variation in detail. This concord 
is eminently satisfactory. The one inharmonious note comes 
from the Organizing Sccretaries—the only administrative 
body which has met this year. It is true that the County 
Councils Association, does not see eye to eye with the 
School Boards. But, while it is inevitable that there should 


be a certain divergence of view between professional and 
administrative bodies, who regard the problem from entirely 
different standpoints, yet this divergence should not be 
exaggerated or over-estimated. In our opinion it is not 
sufficiently wide to jeopardize legislation. The demand for 
a “statutory Consultative Council,” as it is called, arises 
from a not unnatural suspicion on the part of the expert 
workman of the interference of anon-expert power. But, if 
the permanence of the Advisory Council is secured, as Prof. 
Jebb leads us to hope, teachers’ associations may be well 
content to waive the “statutory.” 


[* the struggle between the rival claimants to represent 

the Local Authority the County Council is winning 
hand over hand. This was apparent at the remarkable 
Conference held at the Bradford Liberal Club towards the 
end of November last. We must apologize for having over- 
looked it at the time, and it is not too late to recall one 
argument that was forcibly stated by Mr. Wilton, the lecturer 
on education at the Yorkshire College. “If a body were 
elected [we quote his speech from the Bradford Observerr 
to deal with nothing else than education, there was a dange. 
that it might interfere with the province of the headmaster] 
No-one but an educational expert with long experience was 
competent to deal with the internal management of the 
school. For that reason he supported the County Council 
as the Authority, believing that it was less likely than, say, 
a School Board to interfere with matters beyond its 
province.” Mr. Wilton will carry the whole body of 
secondary teachers with him if only he will accept the rider 
that the presence of experts on the County Council, or 
rather on their Instruction Committee, must be guaranteed. 


T DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S speech on the 

opening of the Municipal Technical College at Derby 
throws little light on the scope of the Board of Education 
Bill. We are promised a second edition at an early date, 
but whether it will be revised and enlarged is still a 
Cabinet secret. All the Duke tells us is that the organ- 
izations formed under Clause VII. will not be stereotyped 
by the Government. This apparently is intended as a 
reassurance for those who have taken alarm at Sir John 
Gorst’s recent utterances, but it affords no guarantee against 
the /aisser alier policy that all teachers deprecate. On the 
other hand, there is nothing in the speech to contradict our 
anticipations of last month, and we still expect to see 
clauses added empowering counties and county boroughs to 
submit to the Central Board a scheme for the establishment 
of a Local Authority to administer the secondary education 
within its area. However, this may be, we note with 
satisfaction the Duke’s frank avowal that he had failed to 
grasp, to its full extent, the fact that you could not have 
technical or commercial education, except as part of a 
sound general system of secondary education; that the 
former “cannot be grafted upon the stunted stem of 
deficient elementary education.” 


~ INCE this note was written, we have had the Duke’s 
Birmingham speech, which fully bears out our inter- 
pretation. The Government intend “to organize, or he/p 
to organize, strong Local Authorities, guided, aided, and 
instructed, but not unduly controlled, by any bureaucratic 
Department.” 


| (ei the face of this very general harmony which, as we 
believe, exists, it is curious to read Mr. Coxhead’s letter 
to the Times, in which he asserts, inf reference to the Board 
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of Education Bill: “The County Councils do not like it, 
the School Boards do not like it, the headmasters do 
not like it, the elementary teachers do not hke-it; in 
fact, no one likes it.” In spite of the claims of adminis- 
trative bodies like the Schoo Boards, we, in these columns, 
cannot admit for a moment that the claim of schoolmasters 
to be heard is a vain one. Schoolmasters alone are the 
workmen actually in contact with the work. They alone 
know, at first hand, the materials and the tools. They 
alone have accumulated experience to show what education 
is, what its aims are, and how those aims can best be 
attained. The principles for which Mr. Thring fought 
thirty years ago, at Uppingham, will not now be allowed to 
go by the board. It was then that the conference was 
formed which enabled the greater headmasters to voice 
their united opinions ; and the numerous bodies of teachers 
that have since been formed make possible a general 
expression of views which can neither be neglected nor 
overlooked. 


SIR JOHN GORST hit on a happy phrase in his speech 

at Bradford: “ The derelict million ” of children who 
escape the attendance officer, and who go to swell the 
records of poverty and crime—the phrase strikes the imagi- 
nation and sticks. From the lowest standpoint of an appeal 
to the ratepayers’ pocket, money spent on these children 
would be more than saved in lessening charges for police 
and magistrates. A number of children could be well 
educated for the cost of one boy in a reformatory. ‘‘Some- 
thing must be done” is the general cry, though what that 
“ something ” is it may be difficult to decide. At present 
the streets in some quarters of our large towns are at times 
positively dangerous, owing to bands of young ruffians, who, 
it is believed, have escaped the civilizing influence of the 
school. In the meantime, case after case comes up in which 
the magistrate has entirely failed, for one reason or another, 
to support the attendance ofhcer in carrying out the law. 
This is really becoming a scandal. 


[AERE would seem to be a general feeling of fear 
amongst secondary teachers that in the near future 
their schools may be inspected by men trained up in the 
traditions of the departmental administration of a code. 
Surely this fear is quite without foundation. Is it reasonable 
to suppose that such a man will care suddenly to be trans- 
ferred to an entirely different sphere of work? We think 
not. If he does, then he would no doubt possess the 
elasticity of mind necessary to adapt himself to his changed 
environment. To us the fear is a different one. Young 
graduates, scholars and prizemen, it may be, who have no 
first-hand experience of school work—these would be far 
worse. We are glad, therefore, that resolutions have been 
forwarded to the Government urging five years’ experience in 
a secondary school as a necessary qualification for an inspec- 
torship. We hope that the conditions of the work will be such 
as to attract some of the younger headmasters who have had 
experience, but have not had time to become stereotyped. 
In any case, the inspectors of the future will need some 
years of training in their work, and their earlier reports must 
necessarily be lenient. > 


"THE Annual General Meeting of the Assistant-Masters’ 

Association does not seem to call for special comment 
or Criticism ; though it should be noted here along with the 
other meetings of last month. . The resolutions passed were 
in the main those that have been passed elsewhere, and the 
Association has kept itself in line with the rest of profes- 
sional opinion. The year has been, for some reasons, an 


anxious one; but those who feared that the Association 
was not strong enough to endure the ordeal of the loss of 
its founder and secretary have been pleasantly disappointed. 
The general cordiality of the proceedings was striking, and 
the report shows much work attacked, and some done. The 
need for combination seems clear from this fact alone. No 
less than five cases of dismissal of assistant-masters have 
been recently investigated. All of these were accompanied 
by hardship, and some by alleged injustice. But the more 
important work has perhaps been the training of its members 
in the knowledge of educational politics and the production 
of cordial relations between masters in different types of 
schools. ` 


MB J. S. THORNTON is stanch in his advocacy of 

private schools. A letter addressed by him to the 
Chairman of the Teachers’ Guild has appeared in several 
papers, and he backed it up with a solemn arraignment in 
the Zimes. But we really think Mr. Thornton’s fears are 
insufficiently grounded. In the first place, we do not believe 
that forthcoming legislation will handicap existing efficient 
private schools. As for the others, we are agreed to leave 
them to their fate—extinction, and, we hope, a painless 
extinction. Of such, Mr. Lyttelton’s strong condemnation 
was not too strong. Efficient private schools will remain to 
give scope to initiative and experiment, as Mr. Thornton 
desires. And, in the second place, we do not in the least 
share Mr. Thornton’s dread that a rigid and uniform code 
will crush all initiative out of secondary schools. Sucha 
thing is, we are sure, impossible, and not even contemplated 
by any one. By the way, we learn that Mr. Thornton has 
been spending his holidays in Finland. We may, therefore, 
hope soon to know about Finnish education what we 
already know from the same source about education in 
Denmark. Perhaps it was this visit that suggested to 
Mr. Thornton the term “extinct volcanoes,” which he 
applied to certain members of the Council of the College 
of Preceptors at the General Meeting. 


PERHAPS the most important side of the work done by 

the Association of University Women Teachers, as 
shown in their annual report, is the registry for assistant- 
mistress-ships. For this work no fee is charged, and it is 
here that we see a weak point. So soon as the work 
increases beyond a given point, paid labour must be em- 
ployed, and then charges must be made. The agency of 
the Assistant-Masters’ Association passed through this 
stage. Now it is founded, we believe, on a firm financial 
basis ; but the expenses must be met by the fees of those 
who use it. The exclusiveness of this Association of 
Women Teachers seems somewhat regrettable. It tends to 
keep up an artificial barrier between one assistant teacher 
and another. And yet the words of the honorary secretary, 
urging the greater need of corporate spirit among teachers, 
would have been excellent were they not limited in meaning 
by the restrictions imposed on membership. Miss Maynard 
opened a discussion on *“ The Value of Co-operation as a 
means of keeping up Salaries.” 


ROF. PERCY GARDNER, in the last Nineteenth 
Century, gives us his impressions of American Uni- 
versities derived from a visit paid to them last spring. 
With Prof. Gardner’s views on co-education our readers are 
familiar. They have not been modified since the Holloway 
College Conference. He finds in the States, not, indeed, 
an awful warning, but no encouragement soever for the pro- 
moters of joint education. At Cornell, he tells us, the men 
and women students are at cuts ; at Chicago they flirt. But, 
in either case, the sexes manage somehow to Jog on together ; 
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there have been no grave scandals at Chicago, and no inter- 


sexual warfare at Cornell. More weight attaches to his 
reflection on the different forms of government of English 
and American Universities. Oxford and Cambridge are the 
most complete democracies in existence. American Uni- 
versities are limited monarchies—“ the President bosses the 
show.” Significant, too, is his warning of the danger of 
English Universities becoming finishing schools for the 
well-to-do classes. ‘The only prophylactic he finds is the 
encouragement of post-graduate studies. Of the respective 
expense of University education in the two countries he 
says nothing. 


HE leader in the Educational Supplement of the 
Academy (January 14) is on “Clerical Headmasters.” 
“Aut Pagina aut diabolus.” The monster is once more 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, but a potent onset leads to 
an impotent conclusion. ‘The writer’s object, we are told, 
is to frustrate the efforts that will be made to keep this 
“root evil” from the cognizance of Parliament when it 
deals with secondary education. Does the writer desire a 
Bill enacting that no cleric shall in future be appointed to 
a headmastership? Short of this, we fail to see how 
Parliament could interfere. With a few unimportant ex- 
ceptions, every headmastership, from Eton downwards, is 
now open to laymen, and, if governing bodies are so mis- 
guided as still to prefer clerics, they are not to be estopped 
by Act of Parliament. The case is, after all, not so bad as 
Mr. Page would have us believe. Public opinion is slowly, 
but surely, turning in favour of laymen. In the current 
list of endowed schools issued by the I.A.H.M., there 
are four hundred and eighty-four lay headmasters, against 
two hundred and fifty-one clerical. 


ea) LYTTELTON, among the bluebells of Scot- 

land, was, we will not say, ‘“‘ drunken and overbold,” 
like Browning’s bee, but free from the reticence imposed 
on an ex-Royal Commissioner when presiding over an 
educational congress in England. In lecturing to the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Branch of the Teachers’ 
Guild, he thus described the Science and Art Department 
of South Kensington: “ The Government placed a decrepid 
general at its head, caught hold of a few half-pay officers and 
made them Government Inspectors of Schools, and thought 
they had done something very wise and very beneficial.” 
By the coming Board of Education Bill, he added, “ the 
decrepid general would be bowed off, and the Government 
would do their best to appoint men of sense and culture as 
Inspectors all over the country.” We have said the same 
thing, “nur mit ein bischen andern Worten ” ; but in Scot- 
land they like strong waters and strong words. 


4 FTER all, the concordat between the School Boards 
4 and the County Councils has fallen through. As we 
go to press we learn that the proposal of the School Boards 
to nominate one-third of the members on the Local 
Authorities for Secondary Education was rejected by the 
County Councils’ Association, who decided that the 
legitimate claim of School Boards to be represented would 
be better met by co-optation. 


HE Winter Meeting at the College of Preceptors was as 
great a success as the previous one had been. Such 
lectures as we had the opportunity of attending were—we 
can confidently say—both stimulating and instructive. The 


attendance was good, rarely falling below one hundred. But, | 


as usual, the men formed a distinct minority of the audience. 
It is curious, but true, that men are more content than 
women to follow the beaten track without asking why they 


are doing it, or where they are going. It is generally 
admitted that the teaching of history is exceedingly bad in 
our schools—with, of course, marked exceptions. The 
fact is shown again and again by reports of examiners and 
the like. It may be proved any day by addressing half-a- 
dozen questions on history to any boy or man. Men who 
teach this subject must feel their difficulties, and yet some 
dozen or so appeared tv listen to Mr. Withers, whose lectures 
were suggestive and illuminating to a degree that is quite 
rare. So it was, too, with Mr. Mackinder. We hope that 
teachers will read in print what they will not trouble to go 
and hear—though this alternative is as ‘‘ water unto wine.” 


EADMASTERS, according to Mr. Millington, are 
much to seek in the quality which is said to have 
gained for Sir Henry Thompson his baronetcy, a nice 
appreciation of meats and drinks. They stoke up themselves 
as rapidly as possible without selecting their coals. He 
supports his argument by a capital story. The prefects at 
a school which is not named, disgusted by the badness of 
the small beer, determined to lodge a complaint, and 
reserved two glasses for the headmaster to taste, but they 
failed to catch him after midday dinner, and the glasses 
were left on the mantelpiece. There they remained for 
twenty-four hours. The headmaster, returning from a walk, 
espied them, and drank off first one glass and then the 
other, exclaiming: ‘‘ What delicious beer!” The protest, 
it is needless to add, collapsed. 


HE Medical Officer of Health for Birkenhead raises 
an alarm as to overcrowding in secondary schools, 
and urges that he and his confreres should have the 
same power over secondary schools, private or other- 
wise, as they already possess in reference to factories. 
We will not for one moment deny that there is basis 
for the outcry. Indeed, we could name instances where 
the evil is really very serious. But we strongly con- 
tend that, as the problems of ventilation, light, warmth, 
and sanitation in schools are of a peculiar character, 
the existing inspector is not the right person for the work. 
The power to inspect secondary schools has been claimed 
by one London Vestry, and successfully resisted by the 
school authorities. The joint letter of Mrs. Bryant and Mr. 
Latham in our correspondence columns sets forth very 
clearly the grounds on which this inspection was resisted. 
True to its traditions, the North London Collegiate School 
has borne the brunt of the battle. 


R. PAGE, of Charterhouse, is like the Lernzean 

Hydra: for every head that is chopped off he puts 

forth two new ones. As Mr. Bell, of Marlborough, says, it 

is difficult to deal with a critic who displays, or assumes. 

such ignorance not only of the particular scheme which he 

affects to criticize, but of the whole history of the movement 
for training. 


The continuation of Mr. Cecil Hawkins’s article on “* Physical Measure- 
ment of Public-School Boys” will appear in our next number. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Ir was Mr. Macan who, at a dinner of the Incorporated Associat on 
of Headmasters, said : ‘‘ Those whom the Royal Commission has joined 
let no man put asunder.” This adaptation appropriately expressed the 
union which existed, until a few months ago, between the promoters of 
technical and of secondary education. More than this, it expressed an 
understanding between professional and administrative interests. In 
the remote contingency of Mr. Macan again holding high festival with 
the Headmasters, his text would probably be: “ I beseech you, brethren, 
mark them which cause divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have learned, and avoid them.” The division is to be 
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regretted, and it involves more than the attempt to separate technical 
instruction and secondary education. The Rev. E. F. MacCarthy, at 
the recent meeting of the Headmasters, picturesquely described the 
present position of ‘the interests of secondary education” as that of 
the Yankee in the presence of a certain grizzly bear. The days have 
been when this same bear was a docile creature, willing to work and 
fight for the Yankee; but it objected to having its teeth drawn and 
limbs disjointed without being consulted. 


‘* SUDDENLY, last summer,” said one of the Headmasters, ‘‘ there 
was sprung upon them a Bill which was distinctly a reversal of the 
policy to which the Association was pledged.” It is this Bill, issued 
without any conference with, or reference to, their allies, which will 
array against the official activity of the Headmasters’ Association not 
only the influential agencies for technical instruction, but the statutory 
administrative bodies. These are settling their differences and com- 
bining, and promise the growth of a grizzly bear to be delivered from 
which Mr. MacCarthy’s Yankee will invoke Providence in vain. 


THE City Companies—if they had no other justification for existence 
—might claim to be indispensable on account of the increasing number 
of educational associations enjoying their hospitality. The Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association of Technical Institutions at the Haberdashers’ Hall 
on the 12th ult. was the occasion of an important address by the President 
for the year, Earl Spencer. He said much that should be gratifying to 
various workers in the field of education. He said much, also, by way 
of stimulus to further development. And he is not a supporter of those 
who would partition the eld,” erect arbitrary fences, and call on 
trespassers to beware. ‘‘I wish specially,” said Earl Spencer, ‘‘to 
refer to the intimate and necessary relations which exist between 
technical and secondary education, and, I will go further, with primary 
education also.” In discussing the question of Local Authorities, his 
lordship manifested a similar concern for interrelation as opposed to 
“ delimitation.” 


THE Association passed a resolution recording its appreciation of the 
Board o‘ Education Bill, expressing the hope that the Government may 
see its way to proceed to the establishment of Local Authorities on the 
lines recommended by the Royal Commission. It was also agreed to 
urge the more complete fusion of the educational functions of the Charity 
Commission in those of the proposed Central Board. On the question 
of the Advisory Council, Earl Spencer made an important pronounce- 
ment. ‘‘ He was not aware,” he said, ‘‘of any responsible Minister, 
except the Minister for India, who is in quite a different position, who 
had a permanent consultative body with him. In questions of education, 
great political and party questions must continually be raised, and no 
Minister would act with a committee which might be nominated by his 
predecessor, and might entirely differ from the views of the Government 
of the day.” Such is the weighty opinion of the statesman! Alas, for 
the aspirations of the profession ! 


THE Association of Technical Institutions is making progress in the 
extremely useful direction of inducing various professional institutions 
to recognize Science and Art and other examinations for their diplomas, 
As that industrious educator of conferences, Mr. Reynolds, pointed out, 
the Association approaches these bodies, and says: ‘* Here are certain 
examinations. If you care to add some simple qualification, we do 
not object ; but we do not want to work for the examinations of a central 
body, like the Science and Art Department, and then have to prepare 
also for the examinations of different bodies.” The Institute of British 
Architects has accepted the larger part of the Association’s proposals, 
and the Institute of Electrical Engineers has favourably received them. 
It is to be hoped that other professional bodies will see it to be in the 
interests of the public, and of their members of the coming generation, 
to cooperate with the technical institutions. 


THE Association of Directors and Organizing Secretaries for Technical 
and Secondary Education held their eighth Annual General Meeting 
in the hall of the Grocers’ Company on the 13th ult. Mr. Macan 
(elected to the chair for the ensuing year) opened the public session of 
the meeting with a characteristic review of recent educational move- 
ments. He naturally referred to the schism between the Association 
and ‘those with whom they had been in the habit of working,” and to 
“another movement,” the increasing harmony between existing 
authorities. Alluding to prospective legislation, he said : ‘‘ They must 
be careful to see that professional bodies recognized the fact that public 
education was going to be administered by public authorities, and not 
by bodies appointed under schemes drawn up by a Government De- 
partment, held in tow by a committee of teachers.” He did not attach 
much importance to the Teachers’ Registration Bill, as there did not 
appear to be anything in the measure to induce any really efficient 
teacher to register himself. ‘* An amicable arrangement between the 
Incorporated Association of Headmasters and the National Union of 
Teachers—a mixture of oil and vinegar —would, in the matter of re- 
gistration, work just as well as an Act of Parliament.” 
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DuRING the afternoon, and‘after considerable discussion, resolutions 
were carried to the following effect :—That (a) it is undesirable and 
impracticable to draw any hard-and-fast line between secondary and 
technical education in legislation c ncerning a Central or Loca 
Authorities; (4) in no case should the formation of a ‘* permanent 
Consultative Committee be antecedent to the statutory constitution of 
Local Authorities; (c) as the majority of the members of existing 
County Councils or Technical Education Committees are, or have been, 
managers of voluntary schools or members of School Boards, it is 
unnecessary in administrative counties for direct representation} to be 
given to primary school interests. Further, the present powers pos- 
sessed by County Councils are sufficient to secure the representation of 
all educational interests. (a) In accordance with the view of the 
Royal Commission, no direct appointment of teachers by teachers 
should be made upon Local Authorities. 


THE attitude of non-county boroughs in any question relating to 
local government, or administration, is an important factor. With 
considerable Parliamentary influence they can also, as a rule, count 
upon the support of the municipal corporations of county boroughs, 
for frequently the interests of the two are identical. The compromise 
to which the Joint Committee of the County Councils Association and 
the County Boroughs has arrived is, therefore, significant. While 
holding the administrative county to be prima facie the area for 
secondary education, it is agreed that provision should be made 
enabling the Council of any county, or of any municipal borough, to 
make representation to the Central Authority for the constitution of a 
separate area, ‘‘and if the Central Authority, after a local inquiry, at 
which all parties interested may be heard, are of opinion that it will be 
in the best interests of education that such an area should be consti- 
tuted, they may make an order accordingly.” 


THIS appears to be a reasonable and practicable solution to a difficulty. 
The ‘‘interests of education ” are, presumably, what every one wants 
to advance. It may be desirable, however, if the proposal is likely to 
be translated into an Act of Parliament, for the claim of a district to be 
constituted a separate area to be dealt with immediately the statute 
comes into operation. 


THE Association of School Boards has also agreed that, in adminis- 
trative counties, the Councils should nominate a majority of the 
members of the Local Authority, while, of the remainder, a portion up 
to one-third of the whole be allocated to the Schvol Boards in the 
county. 


ATHLETICS AND FATIGUE. 
A CHAPTER IN SCHOOL HYGIENE. 
By J. Ceci, HAGUE. 


I. 


HE chief glory of English public-school life, and the one 
thing which, to the eyes of a foreigner, constitutes its 
irresistible attraction, is its outdoor life. No school but has 
its playing-fields, its sports and field exercises, as essential 
to it as the Turnhalle to the public schools of Germany. In two 
recent numbers of the Allgemeine Deutsche Lehrerzettung* the 
relative values of these rival methods of physical training are 
discussed, and the decision is given in favour of the German 
system. Of more interest are the recent attempts which have 
been made in Germany to estimate with some approach to 
certainty the effects of physical exercises regarded as a means 
of allaying fatigue induced by school instruction. Various 
methods have been employed, and, as they all agree sub- 
stantially in their results, I offer them as a chapter in school 
hygiene, with a view to raising the issues concerning physical 
exercise beyond the sphere of mere controversy into the region 
of fact. 

Put shortly, the conclusion is that physical exercise in- 
creases rather than diminishes fatigue, that cricket and foot- 
ball, gymnastic exercises and military drill, produce not merely 
muscular, but acute brain, fatigue, and therefore that the common 
custom of including drill in the school curriculum as a means of 
restoring mental activity in the interval between two school 
lessons (say, mathematics and classics) is a hygienic mistake. 

Let me briefly state the grounds on which this view rests, and 
the methods by which we arrive at this result. First, as to the 
methods. These are mainly two: the Ergographic method of 


* Nos. 39 and 40, 
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Prof. Mosso* and the Griesbach method.t The Eryograph, or 
work-measurer, 1S an instrument invented by Mosso for measur- 
iny the degree of muscular fatigue, and the observation is per- 
formed in the following way. The arm of the patient is fastened 
securely to a slab attached to the instrument in such a way that 
the middle finger hangs over the edge. To this finger a weight 
is attached. As muscular fatigue advances the finger at last 
drops, being no longer able to support the weight. The instru- 
ment measures the exact time occupied. When fresh and 
vigorous, fatigue comes on slowly, but after lengthened bodily 
or mental exercise the time is considerably reduced, and so a 
means 1s offered of measuring what degree of fatigue attends 
various kinds of mental and physical work. 

t&Griesbach’s method is ratherdifferent. It is based npon the fact 
that fatigue lessens sensibility. If the two points of a pair of 
compasses are set at a moderate pressure upon the surface of the 
skin, they will arouse two sensations. Sometimes, however, 
instead of two sensations, only one is felt. Dr. Griesbach found 
that this merging of two distinct sensations into one is the 
result of fatigue, and that he distance at which the two points 
were felt as one varies witht the degree of fatigue of the person 
measured. The instrument used by him in making observa- 
tions is called an “Esthesiometer. In addition to these indirect 
methods of measuring fatigue there are the direct methods, as 
those of Burgerstein and Ebbinghaus, which consist in giving a 
short memory or dictation test and noting how the previous 
instruction or mental activity alters the speed and accuracy of 
the results. 

All these methods have been applied to ascertain the effects 
of physical exercise in German schools, and the results in each 
case are similar. All confirm the statement made at the out- 
set respecting the relation of physical exercise to fatigue. 
Kraepelin{ found that a walk of two hours induces a fatigue 
qual in amount to one hour’s arithmetical calculation. Wayner$ 
estimates that one hours drill is equivalent from the point of 
view of fatigue, to the same period of instruction in German. 
Most instructive is the comparison offered by Wagner and 
Kemsiesj| as to the relative effects of gymnastic exercises, on the 
‘one hand, and tne usual subjects of school instruction, on the 
‘other, in bringing on fatigue. Both classify the various school 
subjects according to their fatigue effects, and both give a very 
high place to drill instruction. Wagner’s classification is as 
follows :— Mathematics, 100 ; Latin, 91 ; Greek, 90 ; gymnastic 
exercises, 90 ; history, 85 ; geography, 85; arithmetic, French, 
German, 82; natural history, 80; drawing and religion, 77. 
That of Kemsies places gymnastic exercises first in the scale of 
fatigue ; then come (2) mathematics, (3) foreign languages, 
(4) religion, (5) German, (6) science subjects and geography, 
(7) history, (8) singing and drawing. The differences in these 
results as regards the other subjects represent the influence of 
the teacher's individuality, which always plays a great part in 
increasing or diminishing school fatigue. But on the question 
of drill there is remarkable unanimity and the results in this 
case are confirmed by Friedrich, Griesbach, and others. 

One fact at once becomes evident as a result of our discussion, 
i.e., that physical exercise carried on with any degree of vigour 
does not neutralize the effects of brain fatigue. The very 
reverse is the case. There is an intimate and vital relation 
between muscular and brain fatigue, a relation which was first 
formulated by Mosso, and which the above facts confirm. It is 
this: mot only does muscular fatigue react upon the higher 
nervous centres, but, conversely, mental activity has the effect of 
inducing fatigue in the muscles. And it is just this relation 
which in our school life is only too frequently ignored. “ Fatigue,” 
writes Mosso, “is in its nature a chemical process.” When a 
limb functions, or the mind is active, there takes place in the 
muscle or brain cells a process of decomposition, and they 
become charged with an pure substance which gradually 
arrests activity and brings on fatigue. Once this injurious 


® Vide Mosso, ‘‘ Die Ermiidung.” 

t Griesbach, ‘‘Energetik und Hygiene.” (Leipzig : R. Oldenbourg.) 

t ‘* Zur Hygiene der Arbeit.” 

§ “t Unterricht und Ermiidung: Ermiidungsmessungen an Schülern 
pias Gymnasiums in Darmstadt.” (Berlin: Reuther u. Reichard, 
1808. ) 

|) Kemsies, ‘‘ Arbeitshygiene der Schule.” (Berlin: Reuther u. 
Reichard, 1898). 

T ‘*Die Ermiidung.” 


matter has begun to collect, it can only be removed by rest. 
Exercise only brings on more swiftly the inevitable fatigue. 
Walking and running, cycling and swimming, Kraepelin well 
says, “are enjoyable and healthy, but they are not recreation, if 
by recreation we mean preparation for mental work. . . . Only 
within very narrow limits is recreative work rest.” * This fact 
has always been recognized by thinkers. Addison had his 
quiet walk and Wordsworth his garden path along which they 
sauntered to repair their lost vigour. But the modern tourist 
rushes to and fro, seeking rest and finding none. The seaside 
convention and the Alpine conference are cunningly devised 
snares to rob sea breeze and mountain air of their best gifts. 
The poet seeks and finds in solitude the completest rest. So 
also our comic papers, and the magazines which we read by 
looking at the illustrations, have their sanction in the fact that 
they offer a gentle stimulation that does not fatigue. And does 
not, from this point of view, the professors delight in playing 
“tiddlewinks” give proof of profound wisdom ? 


II. 


To many, I have no doubt, the result at which we have iow 
arrived will seem paradoxical. It is absurd, they may object, 
to deny, in the face of experience, to physical exercise the power 
to refresh the mind and allay fatigue. But this is to confuse the 
meaning of what has been said. Exercise does undoubtedly 
bring eventually freshness and vigour, though it does not and 
cannot allay fatigue. Only sleep and rest can do that. Let us 
look a little more closely at the effects of exercise. And, firstly, 
a point much insisted on by Kraepelin in his “ Hygiene of Work” 
must be here emphasized— Not all weariness ts the result of 
fatigue. The feeling of weariness may or may not accompany 
fatigue. We may have weariness without fatigue, and we may 
have fatigue without weariness. To illustrate : I may rise in the 
morning, eat a good breakfast, take a stroll, and yet have a 
strong disinclination to work. I may feel tired, too, and easily 
convince myself that I am fatigued, though I cannot say 
why. But the recollection of the urgency of the work, or 
a strong sense of duty, at last induces me to make a start, 
and very soon the feeling of fatigue passes away, and, after 
the lapse of an hour, I am in excellent trim for work. 

Real fatigue cannot be so cast off, and ill fares it with the 
man who strives to oppose his wil] to its advance. Stevenson, 
in his “Virginibus Puerisque,” offers a striking illustration 
of this. A young Scotch student anxious for a brilliant 
termination of his college course, throwing all rules of health 
aside, strains his mental powers to the utmost. Night after 
night, he burns the midnight oil till its yellow rays mingle with 
the first streaks of dawn from the half-closed shutters of his 
chamber window. The eve of the examination draws near, 
when his weary vigils shall have an end. The last touches 
have been completed and he throws himself upon his bed. 
The morning finds him tossing in delirium, a burning fever 
consuming the overwrought brain, till death finally brings an 
issue to his sufferings. A more prosaic, and perhaps more con- 
vincing, proof of this distinction between fatigue and weariness 
is offered by Kemsies, who tested himself by means of the 
Ergograph. He found that, feeling tired aftera day's work at 
8 p.m., he measured himself and registered 4,242. At 12 p.m, 
feeling fresher, he registered 4,116, z.e. the fatigue had 
increased. In the morning, with little feeling of fatigue, the 
Ergograph registered 3,948, though shortly afterwards the 
feeling of weariness returned and the fatigue reached its 
maximum at 3,654. These results show how little we can rely 
on our feelings as an index of our fatigue. 

Active exercise, then, has two important effects—(1) it 
removes weariness when this is not the result of actual 
fatigue ; and (2) it strengthens the muscles and physical 
organs, rendering them better able to resist the effects of 
fatigue by pushing back the period at which it begins to take 
effect. But only sleep can eradicate the injurious products 
which cause fatigue, only sleep can repair the consumption of 
waste tissue in muscle and brain cell. Active physical exercise 
has the powerful effect of giving zest and pleasure to work. As 
rest is the antidote against fatigue, so exercise is the great 
antidote against tedium and weariness (Widigkeit). It is to 
restore the lost appetite for work, to get rid of the effects of 
tedium and monotony, that the brain-workermfinds his greatest 
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pleasure in scaling the highest summits of the Alps. The keen 
air and no less pleasurable excitement act like a spell. No 
doubt, good work can be done under the influence of will and 
duty, even when there is no inclination to work, and no pleasure 
in its performance. Much of our work has so to be performed. 
The deeds in hours of insight willed 
May be in hours of gloom fulfilled. 


But the best work is not so done. It is inspired by love rather 
than duty; it is free, glad, spontaneous. It is to secure the 
proper conditions for entering into this state of mind that we 
need exercise. “We can never give up sport and athletics,” 
writes Kraepelin, “so long as we wish to be full-blooded men 
and not work-machines of so much H.P.” 

If what has been said is admitted, one or two educational 
corollaries may, in conclusion, be shortly stated. And, first, 
recreation between school lessons must not be severe in 
character. The more passive it is the sooner will it bring 
about recuperation. Drill and gymnastics should, if given in 
the morning, come at the close of the instruction. And, lastly, 
the writer ventures to express the hope that before long we 
shall see in England, as at present we find in the higher schools 
of Germany, that all intellectual instruction will be given in the 
morning, leaving the afternoon free for the full development of 
the physical nature and for securing to the scholar that feeling 
of zest and pleasure in his work which doubly enhances the 
educational value of the school instruction. 


RIME. 


N a recent number of Longmans Magazine, Mr. Brander 
Matthews philosophizes very agreeably about the function 
of rime, and breaks a lance with those who indulge in im- 
perfect rimes, or “rimes to the eye.” Not content with the 
ordinary explanation that rime marks the end ofa line, joins 
two or more lines in pairs or sets, and satisfies our expectation 
of recurrence, he invokes Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Principle of 
Economy of Effort as supplying its ultimate rationale, and 
refers to Mr. Grant Allen’s discussion of the subject in “ Physio- 
logical Esthetics” for further elaboration of this idea. With 
this presentment of the physlological principle of rime we have 
no desire to quarrel. Rhythm and metre satisfy a craving of 
human nature. They are not arbitrary adjuncts, adventitious 
ornaments of verse, but constitute the very life and essence of a 
poem. The craving for rhythm shows itself in countless ways— 
the beat of a blacksmith’s hammer, the measured pull of sailors 
at a rope, are familiar instances. That this craving is due toa 
desire of economizing waste of tissue seems a very probable 
explanation. The uniform beat of verse, as contrasted with the 
ever-changing, seldom-recurring cadences of prose, clearly 
suggests order as opposed to disorder. Everything measured 
and orderly facilitates attention ; the mind concentrates itself 
on the subject, helped by the rhythm. That is why names and 
dates are frequently hitched into verse for easier remembering. 
And, if this be true of rhythm in general, it is also true of rime, 
which is but a device for calling attention to metre by pleasantly 
emphasizing the end of a line. 

It is when Mr. Matthews proceeds to practical application 
that we have difficulty in following him. All verse, he says 
truly, is meant to be spoken aloud. Though a printed page be 
now commonly substituted for oral recitation, we still imagine 
it audibly repeated, and, where we admire greatly, are not 
content till we actually hear it. The whole appeal of poetry is 
to the ear, now just as much as of old. Therefore, he argues, 
rime has to do merely with the sound of words, and not in the 
least with the spelling. P/ague and ague are not rimes, and 
no more are sword and /ord. When rimes like this last pair 
are used, it is simply because the poet failed to find a proper 
yoke-fellow. All such rimes are defects, and so are rimes like 
heaven and given, spirit and inherit. The perfect poet would 
avoid such blemishes. So Mr. Matthews; but he seems here to 
take a one-sided view. His principle is perfectly sound, but it 
is not the only one. -To condemn writers like Tennyson for 
not knowing their tools is a dangerous game; it is at least 
probable that they were as competent craftsmen as their critic. 
May not these defective rimes have been deliberately employed, 
like discords in music ? g To take an exact parallel, every line 


of verse has some normal structure. Iambic lines, for instance, 
should consist of iambic feet ; but no poet ever tolerates many 
such lines together—the effect would be too monotonous. It 
is only critics who praise verses for being “correct”; our poets, 
from Milton to Pope, have a higher ideal. We must leave 
Mr. Matthews to work out the philosophy of this ; to the plain 
man it seems clear enough that, when the attention flags, a 
slight fillip is the best awakener. Such a fillip is given by 
departing for a moment from the normal pattern; the departure 
must not be too great, else the effect of recurrence would be 
lost. Precisely the same argument will explain these dubious 
rimes. Mr. Matthews knows this, and wittily objects that it is 
like saying one prefers matrimony as a rule, but enjoys free 
love occasionally! Without following him into such dangerous 
ground, we may say that, in matters metrical, variety in uni- 
formity is continually sought, and that a poet’s sensitive ear 
should be the best guide. His object is to give pleasure to his 
readers ; if he fails to do so, he misses aim. 

Does an educated reader, unbiassed by theory, find these 
rimes agreeable or the reverse? The answer will vary in 
different cases. Poets are not infallible, and sometimes, no 
doubt, they make mistakes. Mrs. Browning went great lengths 
in this way. She did so, as she explains herself, not from 
carelessness, but deliberately attempting to substitute some 
degree of mere assonance for rime proper. Her experiments 
are generally thought unsuccessful ; the departure from normal 
pattern is too great for pleasure. Perhaps the precise limit of 
variation comes where further divergence suggests either 
neyligence or mispronunciation. Poetry presupposes a some- 
what stately and careful delivery of words; therefore £/:zas 
and advertisers cannot rime in serious verse. Astonishingly 
many educated people do slip in that final ~ (“Victoriaz, our 
gracious Queen,” &c.), but they always do it through careless- 
ness. Similarly, despite Mr. Matthews, dawn and morn are 
bad. There may be no difference of sound in colloquial pro- 
nunciation with the best speakers, but there is a consciousness 
of underlying difference, and to ignore this sounds vulgar. 
Accordingly, both these sets of rimes are best kept for comic 
verse. But ‘when Tennyson writes— 


they rode like victors and lords 
Thro’ the forest of lances and swords, 
In the heart of the Russian hordes— 


the slight difference in sound arouses attention, without suggest- 
ing carelessness or mispronouncing, except to very captious 
critics. On these principles, and with these limitations, some 
measure of latitude seems permissible and even praiseworthy. 
But wherever the reader’s attention is specially challenged—as 
in the case of grotesque double rimes—different standards pre- 
vail. A problem has been set: the reader is agog to see how 
the poet solves it. Anything like imperfect success will be 
resented. Therefore double rimes must either succeed perfectly, 
or—what is equally common—fail in a way to make the reader 
laugh with, not af, the poet. Thus, when Lowell ends a line 
with the word pentameters, and escapes his difficulty in the next 
line by making “people of common sense damn metres? we 
pardon the slight imperfection for sake of the joke. Therefore 
poets usually put the difficulty first, the solution second. But 
this, too, would become trite if never varied. So Robert 
Browning, one of our very greatest masters of grotesque rime, 
tricks us by sometimes inverting the order. Why Mr. 
Matthews should object to this harmless little bit of surprise,. 
we cannot imagine. Most readers will probably think that 
Browning knew his business fully better than his critic. 
Space forbids further discussion. The paper in Longmans is. 
interesting and amusing, and should certainly be read by 
students of verse. But it errs, as s@many critics do, by trying to 
make absolute rules in a matter which does not admit of them. 
To say that, in serious verse, no rime except one perfect to the 
ear may ever be used is unwarrantably to limit the freedom of 
our poets. They must work, and experiment, and find out by 
actual trial what results please and what displease. They 
cannot be too careful in ascertaining what their own ear tolerates, 
too resolute in excluding what it considers even doubtful. But, 
having so laboured, they have done their duty. It 1s not 
necessary for them to give up their freedom at the bidding of 
any critic, with however great show of authonty |he,»may seem 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROFESSOR JEBB, THE INCORPORATED HEAD- 
MASTERS, AND THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION BILL. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—The address given by Prof. Jebb at the luncheon of 
the Headmasters’ Association on January 14 is of the gravest 
moment in respect of the prospects of the Government Educa- 
tion Bill. With much of what Prof. Jebb says all will agree, 
more especially when he denied that any notion of the estab- 
lishment of an “autocratic bureau” lurked in the Board of 
Education Bill. It is precisely for this reason, as I pointed out 
last autumn, that the Bill, although it denies to the Local 
Authorities the recognition of their just claims, has been 
accepted, and even approved, by those Authorities. But 
Prof. Jebb himself went on to indicate his desire to amend the 
Bill in such a way as to establish that bureaucracy, and to bring 
down upon the Bill the hostility of every kind of local public 
body administering public educational funds. The Government, 
in the Bill as drafted, decline to accede to the professional 
claims for the establishment of a “ permanent,” and “statutory,” 
Consultative Committee. The Duke of Devonshire considers 
that such a body (entirely unknown to the constitution of this 
country) would “hamper the Minister,” who must be “ as free in 
the choice of hisadvisers as he would be free in the action which he 
took upon their advice.” But Prof. Jebb, with the various teachers’ 
trade unions, does not agree. They demand a Council at head- 
quarters of irremovable persons, two-thirds of which will represent 
teaching bodies ; in other words, “largely founded upon the 
Registration Council” of the Teachers’ Registration Bill. Why 
should a Minister “naturally look for advisers among persons of 
such qualifications,” as Prof. Jebb has it? We have had in the 
last half century nearly twenty Royal Commissions, Select 
Committees, and Departmental Committees, inquiring into 
educational questions. Most of these bodies, notably the Royal 
Commission on Technical Education, were of to any extent 
composed of teachers, while, in all cases, persons with competent 
knowledge of local needs and administration had a large, if not 
a predominant, voice. Why is all this to be changed for the 
future? Why is “continuity of educational policy” to be estab- 
lished at headquarters, although the needs of education are 
continually varying, and Ministers and Parliaments come and 
go, unless with the object of cramping local effort and stereo- 
typing educational machinery ? 

But the fatal defect in this proposal to alter the Bill is that 
it leaves out of sight the question of responsibility. The mem- 
bers of the “permanent” and “statutory” body are to be appointed 
largely by universities and teaching associations. The Minister 
is responsible to Parliament. The Local Authorities are 
responsible to the ratepayers. The permanent paid officials 
are responsible to the Government. But the members of this 
new body are not responsible to any public authority; they are 
the creatures of their own private associations, whose dictates 
they will have to carry out, and whose members they will have 
to keep informed of all delicate questions of Government policy 
upon which the Consultative Committee is asked to advise. 

The Association of Organizing Secretaries, of which I have 
the honour to be Chairman, resolved practically unanimously 
that “in no case should a permanent Consultative Committee 
be attached to the Board of Education,” and were quite unani- 
mous that such a Committee should not come into power before 
the statutory constitution of Local Authorities. This is of the 
first importance. The teaching associations wish this bureau 
to be at work before the Local Authorities are established, in 
order principally that it may influence the composition of such 
Authorities, and force upon them a representation of those who 
are practically their own servants, having a beneficiary interest 
in the funds administered. 

The Royal Commission desiderated the co-optation of educa- 
tional experts on these Authorities, which is a very different 
thing. An Incorporated Headmaster is not, ¿fso facto, an 
educational expert, and, as a rule, knows nothing of the 
semipolitical questions with which Local Authorities must 
deal. When such men as Lord Spencer and Sir B. Samuelson 
agree with the Duke of Devonshire that the consultative and 
irresponsible body will not be tolerated by any Government 


Department, surely even Headmasters will pause. How it 
would deal with Local Authorities is well seen from the remarks 
of the Chairman of the Birmingham School Board, who was 
put up, not for the first time, to rage furiously against the 
County Councils. Of course, he coupled Clause VII. with his 
attack ; of this matter he has no practical knowledge, as it is 
not in operation in either Birmingham or Warwickshire, and he 
was merely repeating the meaningless shibboleth of the School 
Boards Association ; possibly he is not aware that Prof. Jebb 
was one of the authors of the clause. I have no hesitation in 
saying that Mr. MacCarthy’s attack on the Technical Committees, 
“not knowing what secondary education is,” is a gross libel 
fully contradicted by the Royal Commission, while his state- 
ment that “in most cases they have schools of their own” and 
“ignored” governors of secondary schools is in direct con- 
tradiction to facts. He was also good enough to say that 
Organizing Secretaries—those terrible persons—“ would have 
nothing to do with secondary education—as members understood 
zt” ; possibly not, but Vol. I., pages 33, 34, 35, of the Report 
will show him that they have a great deal to do with secondary 
education as the Royal Commission understood tt. Truly 
when one reads such speeches as this one, one must agree with 
the evidence of the Rev. T. W. Sharpe, C.B., that School Boards 
are incompetent to deal with secondary education, and one is 
led to feel that their atmosphere is, in this respect, fatal to even 
their own chairman. 

But our Incorporated friends went even further in their per- 
versions, and distorted the words of the Duke of Devonshire 
himself. They received “with satisfaction ” his statement that 
the Education Office would “ probably consist of three Depart- 
ments ; dealing with primary, secondary, and technical edu- 
cation respectively ”; in other words, they accuse the Duke of 
conforming to the heresies of the Lockwood sect. This re- 
solution naturally was entrusted to Dr. Gow, who thinks that 
in consequence “any Local Authority, the School Board, for 
instance, would be good enough.” Of course, the Duke said 
nothing of the sort. His proposal, in his words, was that “those 
functions now discharged by the Science and Art Department 
would be grouped under the Secondary Department proper ”; 
these functions cover the wo/e definitive clause of the Technical 
Instruction Act! The Duke’s third division was for “the super- 
vision of the zere technical branches of Science and Art ” and for 
museums. In other words, solar physics, geological survey, 
and similar matters dealt with at South Kensington are to re- 
main there with the Museums Section of the Department, just 
as they are at present. But all Clause VII. work is “ second- 
ary proper.” This “separatism” fallacy of the Headmasters 
has, I fear, got a long start, but I hope to overtake it before 
it has deceived too many.—I am, yours obediently, 

H. MACAN. 


HIGH-SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS AS 
MISTRESSES IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—(1) Great demand for mistresses in primary schools ; 
(2) excessive supply of mistresses in secondary schools ; 
(3) active steps should be taken to try and dring together the 
demand and supply.—Such are the three points on which all are 
agreed who have written to me in consequence of my letter in 
your January issue. It remains, therefore, to see what can be 
done to bring together the supply and demand. There are 
several ways of doing this, but will you allow me to point out 
from your columns a new method ? 

In the January Journal of Education an article appeared, 
written by Miss Brackenbury, on “ The Training of Teachers: a 
Suggestion.” Its object was to explain the new scheme lately 
adopted by the London School Board, and to suggest that a 
similar scheme might be tried in secondary schools for training 
teachers for those schools. My object is also to draw your 
readers’ attention to this scheme, and to point out that here I 
believe is one way, but not the only way, to solve the problem of 
bringing high-school and University students into our Board 
schools. 

The following is the scheme as explained by Miss Bracken- 
bury :—The London School Board has recently adopted, at the 
instance of Mr. Lyulph Stanley, a scheme to meet the needs of 
those Queen’s scholars on its staff who find’ themselves unable 
to obtain a place in a training college.-)F ora period óf four 
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vears these young teachers, who are already qualified under the 
Code as assistant-teachers, will be engaged in the schools for 
half-time only ; the remainder of their time will be spent in 
attending classes in preparation for the Government Certificate 
Examination. This instruction will be provided by the Board 
without fee, and a very small salary will be paid to the teacher 
for her services in the school. At the end of the four years, the 
teachers who passed through the Board’s Certificate classes on 
these terms are to rank with those who have had the usual two 
years’ course of training in a recognized training college. This 
new departure is interesting in two ways: (1) as an attempt by 
a School Board to meet the demand for “training” which the 
existing training colleges are totally inadequate to supply, and 
(2) as a proof of the value set upon training by the elementary 
school teacher. The teachers who will enter upon the training 
now provided by the Board must be at least eighteen years of 
age; so that the very lowest age at which they will be fully 
qualified is twenty-two years. 

As the scheme now stands it is, I believe, doomed to failure, 
for the following reasons :—(1) It 1s to be a “refuge for the 
destitute,” for it is only intended for those who have failed to 
get into atraining college. (2) It is worked upon the half-time 
system. This planis not popular with head teachers, even with 
their pupil-teachers ; but, if some adult assistants have also to 
be away from school for half-time, then head teachers will not 
care to encourage this new scheme of the London School Board. 
(3) It has been tried before and given up. 

Now I believe that this scheme of the London School Board 
might be made a success if girls from high schools were by it 
allowed to train for elementary school teaching. Probably the 
rules and regulations might be the same, but only open the 
door to others besides those who have tried and failed to get 
into a training college. All outside candidates for admission 
would have to pass one of the examinations mentioned under 
Article 51 of the Code. I believe that many high-school girls 
would avail themselves of such an opening for training. I am 
sure that the Board schools would receive much benefit by the 
infusion of a set of teachers who have not spent all their lives from 
three years old in the atmosphere and environment of a Board 
school. As it now stands, there is a danger that this new 
scheme of the London School Board, if it should remain in force 
many years, may do much injury to the schools, for there will 
be a large class of influential teachers who would never have 
gone beyond the bounds of a London Board school. Probably 
head teachers would readily put up with the half-time system 
if they saw that by it they would before long obtain a good 
supply of mistresses of culture and refinement, whose high- 
school education should have had a widening and uplifting in- 
fluence on their lives.—I remain your obedient servant, 

St. Saviour’s Vicarage, J. BAYFIELD CLARK. 

Camberwell, S.E. 


January 17, 1899. 


THE SANITARY INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—The recent decision of the High Court in the case of 
the Vestry of St. Pancras and the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls turns upon the claim made by the Vestry as 
the sanitary authority for an unconditional right of entry, with- 
out assigning cause, into every building in the parish. The 
Court has decided, as the magistrate had previously held, that 
the right of entry is conditional upon the existence of reason- 
able cause. The decision has as much reference to private 
houses as to the North London School, but out of it arises a 
question of public policy affecting secondary schools. 

The governors of the school would have made no objection 
to the ordinary inspection of drains and the sanitary works 
connected with them. They would not even have opposed a 
house-to-house sanitary inspection in the locality. The Health 
Committee of the Vestry of St. Pancras, however, were aiming 
not at a house-to-house inspection, but at a school-to-school 
inspection. Now, school inspection for sanitary purposes in- 
volves the assumption of control over methods of ventilation, 
the ratio of numbers to cubic space in class-rooms, and other 
details, all fit subjects for proper investigation, but the regula- 
tion of which by a Vestry inspector (not even the medical 


officer of health himself), whose official experience is of factories 
and workshops, not of schools, has never yet been contemplated 
by any Act of Parliament. The Public Health Act deals with 
schools only as included under the term “house”; but the 
Vestry has been engaged in an attempt to use the powers of 
the Act with a liberal interpretation of Section I. ; so as to take 
upon itself the sanitary inspection of schools, as if they were 
in the same legal category as factories or common lodging 
houses. The Vestry might with equal reason claim control 
over the number of guests at a private party and the ventila- 
tion of the reception rooms. 

Thus the question which the school authorities had to decide 


_was whether they would—by allowing the Vestry to inspect, as 


a right, in this fashion, the largest and most important secondary 
school in the parish—aid it towards the acquisition of power in 
the management of secondary schools beyond its legal rights. 
We do not fora moment dispute the proposition that there 
should be some public inspection and control of schools as 
schools, whether public or private, as to their sanitary condition, 
with a right of entry more absolute than that given to the Vestry 
for ordinary houses, and even with a right to make “ surprise 
visits.” What we do dispute is that the Vestry is a suitable 
authority for this purpose. The school sanitary inspector should 
have special acquaintance with schools as well as with health. 
The Vestry has no fitness for the selection of such experts, and 
the area within its jurisdiction is too small for it to employ one 
in addition to its other sanitary officers. Nor is it inany degree 
qualified to draw up school regulations. 

The Royal Commission on Secondary Education, 1895, made 
a definite recommendation on the subject of sanitary inspection, | 
which we hope may be carried into effect in the Government 
Bills of next Session. It is as follows :— 

“We accordingly recommend that the Local Authority be 
empowered to cause all schools, whether endowed (or in any 
sense public), proprietary, or private, within its area, to be 
inspected as respects the sanitary condition of their buildings 
and class-rooms, and to require them to conform to such general 
regulations for securing health as may be issued by the Central 
Office.” 

The Local Authority and Central Office here mentioned are 
the Local and Central Educational Authorities respectively, 
the establishment of which for all purposes of educational 
organization was contemplated by the Commissioners. The area 
of this Local Authority was to be no less than that of the ad- 
ministrative county. Nevertheless, the Commissioners thought 
it expedient to entrust the making of regulations, not to the 
Local Authority, but to the Central Office. 

The compulsory sanitary inspection of schools, judiciously 
guarded as the Commissioners recommend, would be welcomed 
by governing bodies and heads of schools generally. The 
Education Bill that was introduced last Session by Colonel 
Lockwood, and understood to be approved in its gencral 
features by the associations representing heads of secondary 
schools, contained the following clauses :— 

“(1) It shall be the duty of the Education Department to 
Cause a Sanitary inspection of every school in England, not 
being a public elementary school, to be made as soon as may 
be after the passing of this Act, and afterwards at such inter- 
vals and times as they may think fit in each case. 

“(2) Any person appointed by the Education Department to 
make a sanitary inspection under this Act on their behalf of 
any school may for that purpose enter the school premises at 
any reasonable time, and do all things necessary for making 
an effective inspection.” 

We ourselves prefer the solution suggested by the Com- 
missioners to that of Colonel Lockwood’s Bill; but we quote 
the above clauses in evidence of the fact that educational 
opinion is clear as to the need of school sanitary inspection, 
and equally clear as to the qualifications requisite in the 
authority to which it is entrusted. 

Having a very clear conscience as to the sanitation of the 
North London Collegiate School, every point of which was 
carefully considered by its enlightened founder, Miss Frances 
Mary Buss, with the aid of skilled advisers, and has been 
diligently watched down to the present day, the governors of 
the school do not regret that it fell to them to maintain the 
claim of the secondary schools in general that the control of 
their sanitation should not fall into the hands of any authority 
neither possessing, nor designed by the Legislature to possess, 
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the special knowledge necessary for the due exercise of such 
control.— We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM LATHAM, Chairman of the Governors. 
SOPHIE BRYANT, Headmistress. 
North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W., January 23, 1899. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL BOXING. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—As one who has taken part in the Public Schools’ Boxing Com- 
petitions, I should be glad to obtain some explanation of the theory 
advocated with regard to them by some or most of the Headmasters. I 
understand them to say that what should be aimed at is defence—not 
attack. Iam, I confess, somewhat at a loss to understand how defence 
can be practised in the absence of attack. I have, it is true, occa- 
sionally seen boxing in which this theory seemed to have been adopted 
by the combatants, probably on account of some deficiency of enterprise 
rather than from any conscious endeavour to carry into practice the 
gentle and innocuous method suggested by the Headmasters. Such 
“contests”? seemed to me somewhat lacking in interest and definite 
result. 

If the idea of excluding attack is adopted, it appears superfluous to 
discuss the much vexed question of the t knocke out” blow, against 
which the same refined sensibility would naturally rebel. Still, one 
would like to know how a hit—which is as often given by accident as 
by design—is to be barred. Would the Headmasters approve of some 
system of padding the jaw or chin, with the view of obviating the 
“ disastrous ” effects of such hits? Even then the nose remains vulner- 
able, and there is still a possibility that the gentle spectator may be 
horrified by an effusion of ‘‘ the claret.” If this organ also is protected, 
though the combatants would certainly present a rather absurd appear- 
ance, there would be little fear of fatal results, even though a gentle 
tap were occasionally permitted. It need not be said that this method 
excludes strength as a factor in competitions. 

May we hope that the author of two well known works—I am not 
sure that I am giving the titles correctly—‘‘ Advice to Mothers” and 
“ Latin Verse for Sucklings ”—may be induced to complete the series 
with ‘‘ Boxing for Mothers”? This would undoubtedly supersede all 
other handbooks on the subject.—I remain, yours, &c., 

POLLUX MINOR. 


THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT AND PHONETIC TEXTS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—May I draw the attention of your readers to a mistake which 
was made by one of the speakers at the Cambridge meeting of the 
Modern Language Association, and which was repeated in the report 
of his speech appearing in the January issue of the Journal of Education? 
He stated that the Prussian Government do not allow the employment 
of phonetic texts for the teaching of modern languages in their schools. 
It is true that in the Lehrp/ane of 1891 such texts were forbidden; but 
in 1893 the prohibition was finally removed. Mr. Lipscomb’s admirable 
translation of these Lehrp/ane will reassure any English teachers whose 
faith may have been shaken by the statement alluded to.—I am, yours 
obediently, FABIAN WARE. 

Hampstead, N.W., January 17, 1899. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—May I make one or two corrections in your report of the 
meeting of the Modern Language Association at Cambridge ? 

I advocated of the introduction of composition into the Local papers 
(Junior and Senior), for composition already forms part of those papers, 
but that all candidates should be obliged to pass in composition. This 
would naturally lead to more attention being paid to the writing of the 
language, and would be one step in the right direction. 

With regard to the viva voce, I pointed out the difficulty of organizing 
a satisfactory test where the number of candidates is as numerous as in 
the Local Examinations. In support of this, I mentioned that the 
Senate of the University of London had not found it at present practic- 
able to introduce the viva voce in the Matriculation Examination. 
Lastly, it was, I think, M. Janau who mentioned that there was a viva 
voce in the Irish Intermediate Examinations.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, E. L. MILNER-BARRY. 

Mill Hill School, N.W., January 19. 


CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Of the successful candidates for 
the recent B.A. examinations of the University of London, the following 
have taken Honours :—Dorothy Duxbury, Second Class Honours in 
en ; Violet C. Gask and Ethel Gregory, Third Class Honours in 

ish. 


JOTTINGS, 


WE learn froma *“‘ Note” in the Educational Times that the teach- 
ing of English is ‘‘a subject which has been exercising the attention of 
prominent men in Wales of late,” and the writer suggests that ‘* much 
of the weakness shown in languages, such as Latin and French, arises 
from insufficient training in the principles of grammar, as illustrated by 
the grammar of English, or from an inability to grasp the meaning of 
words used in their (sřc) best books.” It is charitable to suppose that 
the writer of the ‘‘ Note” is a Welshman more familiar with the 
principles of grammar than with applying them to English composition. 


A CHARTERHOUSE master sends us the following vera historia :— 
“I was having my hair cut the other day at Guildford, and made 
some remark to the barber which showed that I was a schoolmaster. 
He proceeded to give me his ideas on modern-language teaching, and 
informed me that he had been within an ace of adopting the same pro- 
fession. ‘It was like this,’ he explained. ‘ When I landed at Dover 
I had not yet decided. To the stranger there are three careers open. He 
may become a professor, or a waiter, or a hairdresser. After essaying 
the first two, I finished by electing the last. And, if I may presume 
to say it without offence, I think mine is the least disagreeable of the 
three métiers. ” 


THE Saturday Review, under its new editorship, is reviving its old 
traditions of liberty of prophesying without respect of persons. In the 
same number it attacks Sir Robert Giffen’s statistics and exposes Dr. 
Macnamara’s serious and misleading mistakes. With the former we 
are not concerned, but we are astounded that a discrete and learned 
body like the N.U.T. should give its sanction to a pamphlet which 
confounds the ‘‘ maintenance ” of a scholar with the ‘‘ maintenance ” of 
a prison convict, and prints per capitum as the Latin for “a head.” 


A CHAIR of Brewing and Malting is to be established in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s University, and £23,000 has already been subscribed 
towards the endowment. A counter-proposal for a Professorship of 
Aerated Waters and Non-intoxicant Liquors is said to be on the /afes. 


As a supplement to the books on ‘‘ Phonetics” recommended in our 
last number by the Modern Language Association, Miss Verrall adds 
the following on the recommendation of Miss Brebner :—‘‘ Chart of 
English Sounds” (Philip), 3s. 6d.; ‘‘ Deutsche, Englische und 
Französische Lauttafel” (System Vietor) (Marburg : Elwert), each 2s. 6d. 


Mr. MacCarrnHy, Chairman of the Birmingham School Board, 
calculated that the school life of a Birmingham child is less than two- 
thirds of the school life of a German child under similar circumstances. 
And, further, he points out that this comparative loss to the English 
child takes place at the most fruitful time of school life, between the 
ages of eleven and fourteen. 


A BLUE-BOOK has been issued giving an account of the work done 
by the new Voluntary Schools Associations. It appears that the Church 
Associations have received £463,063, the Roman Catholics £68,125, 
the British and other Associations £46,726, the Wesleyan £36,057, 
the Jewish £2,830, the unassociated £891. Out of the unassociated 
schools, 170 made no application for a grant; six were refused, and 
twenty-five were excluded on the ground that they had unreasonably 
refused to join an Association. 


THE Book World gives the following story :—An Inspector questioned 
a class of London children about flowers. After getting the answer. 
‘© rose,” he went on: ‘* Yes, and what must I be very careful of when 
I go to pick a rose—something that would hurt me if I did not take 
care ?” The answer came readily. The children knew what they had 
to look out for in picking tlowers. ‘* The ’tec, sir,” they replied. It 
is natural, but somewhat pathetic, that the London child’s idea of 
flowers should be associated with the park keeper, who forbids the 
plucking. 


ProF. SULLY’s article on ‘* Dollatry” in the Contemforary should 
be read by all child-lovers. It is full of amusing stories of dolls, from 
which Mr. Sully does not hesitate to draw occasional morals. 


HERE is one little story from the ‘‘ Pages from a Private Diary,” 
which, after running through the CornAil, are now published in 
volume form :—The Inspector asks ‘‘ What isa pilgrim ?”— “‘ Please, sir,” 
said the child, ‘a man who travels about.” ‘* But I travel about,” 
said the Inspector ; ‘tam I a pilgrim ?’’—“* Please, sir, a good man.” 


It has now been definitely decided that the Teachers’ Guild Holiday 
Courses shall be held in Lisieux and Tours during August, 1899. 
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THIS month will see the establishment at Oxford of the Ruskin Hall. 
‘Its purpose is to place a portion of the incomparable educational 
facilities and advantages of this centre of learning at the disposal of 
young men of small means.” The scheme includes one year’s residence 
at Oxford and three years’ supervised home reading. Board and 
lodging is to cost 10s. a week, and tuition £6 a year. A number of 
scholarships are offered. Ruskin Hall has no offcial connexion with 
the University, and does not assist any one to obtain adegree. The 
promoters expect their students to return, after their residence at 
Oxford, to their respective shops, factories, farms, and mines, to ratse, 
rather than rise oul of, the mass of their fellow-workers. 


IT is well to be a headmaster. Mr. Almond, of Loretto, holds up 
his hand in horror (in the Zzmes) at Mr. Welldon’s suggestion that a 
schoolmaster should resign at the age of sixty. Mr. Almond adds :— 
**T could not look forward with equanimity to what remains to me of 
life did I not know that there is no external power which can banish 
me from the world of boys.” What, then, does the Headmaster of 
Loretto think of the feelings of assistant-masters, who are dismissable 
at pleasure, and whose extreme limit at Merchant Taylors’ is fifty-five ? 


THERE were upwards of seventy thousand pupils enrolled last term in 
the Evening Continuation Schools under the London Board. Three 
hundred and eight of such schools are now open, and students are pre- 
pared for the examinations of the Society of Arts, the Science and Art 
Department, and the Civil Service Commissioners. 


THE need for increased accommodation at Girton is greatly felt, and 
the authorities, with less than £20,000 in hand, are embarking on a 
building scheme to cost £40,000. Miss Emily Davies appeals for 
further subscriptions. 


MANY papers have made merry over an examination answer that has 
been culled from the Natal Education Reports: ‘Mr. Gladstone was 
educated at Mr. Rugby’s school.” To us it is a melancholy proof of 
bad and scrappy teaching. Leaving aside the original error, as Mr. 
Gladstone was, of course, educated at Eton, the point is this: to tell a 
boy in Natal who has no ‘‘apperception ” of Rugby that So-and-so was 
educated there is foolish and fruitless. 


AFTER two years’ trial of ‘‘ brush work ” at the Alma Road Board 
school, Mr. Seth Coward has eminent reason for self-congratulation. 
At a recent informal inspection, when Mr. Horsfall, of Manchester, and 
others were present, ‘‘ many of the boys in the first class—children 
seven and eight years old—produced with their brushes and water- 
colours, without any model to copy from, pretty designs which showed 
a real sense of form and colour.” Mr. Horsfall afterwards showed the 
children some slides. ‘‘ The delight which the children manifested 
proved the value of the training in developing in them an appreciation 
of brilliant colour, and a love of the beautiful in nature and art.” 


Mr. HENRY EVELYN OAKELEY, on whom the honour of knighthood 
has been conferred, is the third son of the late Very Rev. Sir Herbert 
Oakeley, Bart., Dean of Bocking and Archdeacon of Colchester. He 
was born in 1833, and was formerly Fellow of and Lecturer at Jesus 
College, Cambridge (10th Wrangler, 1859). In 1862 he obtained an 
appointment in the Financial Department in Calcutta. His health 
failing, he returned to England in 1864, and the following year was 
appointed by Lord Granville one of H.M.’s Inspectors of Schools for 
the Northern Counties, residing at Durham. In 1878 he came to 
Manchester, having been appointed Chief Inspector for the North- 
western Division. In 1886 he became Inspector of Training Colleges, 
and thenceforward has resided in London; and in November last he 
` retired, being then the Chief Inspector of Training Colleges. He 
has acted as Secretary to several Government Committees and Com- 
missions connected with education; and his popularity with the 
teachers may be judged from the fact that on leaving both Durham and 
Manchester he was the recipient of beautifully illuminated addresses and 
handsome presents from them. 


Lavy BARKLY has just presented to Clayesmore School, Enfield, 
the excellent collection of Australian and South African fossils and 
ore made by the late Sir Henry Barkly, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., whilst 
Governor of Victoria (Australia) and Cape Colony. 


Dr. JOSEPH WRIGHT, the editor of the ‘‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary,” has been granted a Civil List Pension of £200 a year by 
the Queen, on the recommendation of Mr. A. J. Balfour. 


Miss BOULTBEE, the well-known professor of lip-reading for the 
deaf, has removed to Members’ Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 


HERE are two characteristic stories of a headmaster who has recently 


retired on a sinecure, and is still noted for his dry humour. An 
acquaintance came to him with a request that he would use his influence 
with the rector of the parish. ‘‘I know,” said the friend, ‘‘ that the 
rector will do anything you ask him. Do get him to change my seat 
in church; there’s an awful draught blows straight down on my neck.” 
“I should be delighted to oblige you,” replied the doctor, ‘* though 
you exaggerate my influence. But first I should like to know what 
particular member of the congregation you would like exposed to 
this particular draught.” A parent, a rich Jew, once called on the 
doctor to urge the supreme importance of his son’s getting his remove 
at the end of the term, and casually remarked : ‘‘ I may perhaps mention 
that with me money is a matter of no consideration.” ‘* It’s curious,” 
said the Doctor, *' you should mention that, for it so happens that money 
is a matter of no consideration with us.” 


Miss AGNES WARD, late Principal of the Maria Grey College, has 
just concluded a course of lectures on ‘‘ Teaching ” to the Croydon and 
Fast Surrey Branch of the Teachers’ Guild. There was an average 
attendance of more than eighty, drawn from all classes of teachers. 
Assuredly the trainer is abroad. 


Miss Frances Low gave, on Saturday, January 14, before the 
Hastings and St. Leonards Branch of the Parents’ Education Union, a 
most interesting address, illustrated by lantern slides, on ‘‘ How to 
make the National Gallery a pleasurable place to Children.” Miss 
Low held the interest of her large audience by her excellent and vivid 
treatment of her subject, and showed that she not only knows the 
National Gallery, but, what is rarer, how to appeal to children. It is 
certain that Miss Low’s forthcoming book on the National Gallery for 
children will appeal to many who do not, as yet, know how to make 
children see pictures with pleasure. 


AT the Cheltenham Ladies’ College, the following students have 
assed the Cambridge Higher Local Examination :—Group B, Class 
p R. E. D. Donaldson; Class HII.: K. M. Latham; Group C, 
Class II. : C. Stanier; Class IH.: M. Cochrane. 


AT the Kendal High School Miss Lloyd, B.A. Lond., succeeds 
Miss Footman. A very successful performance of the portion of the 
“ Merchant of Venice” dealing with the casket and ring stories was 
given at the distribution of prizes by Miss Wakefield. 


MR. ARTHUR THORNTON, senior science master at Bradford 
Grammar School, has been appointed Headmaster of the newly 
organized school at Bridlington. 


THe Rev. W. R. Dawson has been appointed Headmaster of 
Grantham Grainmar School. Mr. Dawson was previously Headmaster 
of Kead’s Grammar School, Corby. 

= ee 

THE Council of the Victoria College, Wellington, New Zealand, 
have appointed the following gentlemen the first Professors to fill the 
undermentioned chairs :—Chemistry, Thomas Hill Easterfield, M.A. 
Camb., Ph.D. Wiirzburg ; Classics, John Brown, M.A. St. Andrews, 
B.A. Oxford; English, Hugh Mackenzie, M.A. St. Andrews; 
Mathematics, Richard Cockburn Maclaurin, M.A. (New Zealand), 
B.A. Camb. 


AMONG the latest promotions in the inspectorate, a former teacher, 
Mr. H. R. Mines, has been raised to the rank of Inspector. 


Mr. J. D. Satmon, B.A., has been appointed second master in 
Tredegar County School. 


THE Rev. Dawson WALKER, M.A., and the Rev. W. C. Allen, 
B.D., have been appointed to Lectureships in Durham University, the 
former in Theology, and the latter in Classics. 


Miss G. T. YouncG, Headmistress of the Huyton Branch of the 
Liverpool College for Girls, has been appointed to be Headmistress of 
the Edgbaston High School. 


CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 


(Zems for next month’s Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London. E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 
1.—University College, Gower Street, 8.30 p.m. Lecture (in 
German) on ‘* Leben und Werke Lenaus, des österreichischen 

Lord Byron,” by Prof. Priebsch{ (Free.) 


(Continucd on page.) 
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these chapters which is of more questionable value and rouses 
suspicions of knowledge hastily collected rather than assimi- 
lated, which the foot-notes do not allay. The facts—or fictions— 
adduced in support of propositions advanced are often such as 
betray a want of the critical training necessary for the inter- 
rogation of the statements on which Greck history is based. The 
sketch of Greek trade and trade routes, both within and 
beyond the Hellenic circle, is fragmentary and sometimes con- 
fused, and far too little direct use is made of the evidence of 
numismatics. Commercial wars and commercial alliances find 
no treatment ; the commercial aspect of the Athenian Empire 
passes unnoticed ; the food supply of Athens is dealt with, but 
next to nothing is said of Athenian manufactures ; the oppor- 
tunity of instituting a parallel or contrast between the economic 
development of Athens and of Sparta is allowed toslip. Finally, 
the judgment of the economist on Pericles is harsh and un- 
deserved. Pericles was no opportunist, nor did he squander 
the resources of Athens on ostentation. Pericles, says Dr. 
Cunninghan, deliberately turned the energies of the Athenians 
to unproductive public works, and so absorbed the wealth of 
the city without developing any natural resources or trading 
facilities in return. But he forgets to add that the Acropolis 
was crowned with the symbol of empire, and that the Empire was 
essential alike to commercial supremacy and to the very 
existence of the cherished ideal of Pericles—a ruling demo- 
cracy of political experts. 

Of the rest of the volume we have left ourselves no space to 
speak in detail. The so-called Alexandrian age is chiefly 
valuable in spreading urban economics over the Mediterranean 
world ; “ city life sank to its due subordination, as an economic 
factor and not as a political unit.” Too much credit is, we 
think, awarded to the Ptolemies for their almost unique and 
monstrous achievement, Alexandria, and too little to the 
Seleucids, who sowed cities and city life broadcast over their 
dominions. For the Roman Republic the reader who knows his 
Mommsen well will have little new to glean ; the long decay of 
the Empire is justly handled ; though we cannot but regret 
that, among other authorities, Walzing’s important work on 
Roman industrial organization has not been consulted. 


The Hope of Immortality. By the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, 
Headmaster of Harrow School. (6s. Seeley.) 

Dr. Welldon’s volume, which incorporates the Hulsean Lectures 
for 1897-98, deals in a highly interesting and suggestive way 
with the fascinating theme of immortality. In the presentation 
of his facts and conclusions, Dr. Welldon is popular in the best 
sense of the word—always lucid, and generally scholarly. 

The author approaches his subject not so much from a theo- 
logical as from a general standpoint. In fact, the specifically 
Christian amplification of the belief is reserved for discussion 
in the final chapter of the book. As is remarked in the Intro- 
duction (page 2), “There are many persons who are not 
theologians and yet have deep thoughts and feelings about 
religion ; they may be more or less instructed, more or less 
convinced ; they may wish or they may not wish to believe; 
but they are ready to face the facts of human nature and life, 
although they set little store by authority ; and an argument 
conscientiously addressed to them is sure of a conscientious 
criticism at their hands.” 

At the outset the author frankly and clearly sets forth the 
limitations within which the discussion of the subject must 
necessarily proceed. “ No mathematical fact is doubtful. No 
historical fact is certain.” “Yet,” he justly adds, “ conclusions 
are necessary as much in history as in mathematics ” (page 5). 

The argument is cumulative. “Where a number of consider- 
ations tend towards a certain belief, the belief possesses a 
stronger assurance than any one or two or three of these con- 
siderations could impart to it. It is so especially in religion ; 
for religion, as expressing the relation of the infinite to finite 
beings, transcends the limits of human reason, it does not admit 
of demonstrative conclusions, it must be to some extent vague, 
trustful, hypothetical. In religion he is wise who makes the 
most of such evidence as is possible and attainable” (page 5). 
And, further, “it is evident [from the history of astronomical 
science, ¢.g.] that no position in science can be so unscientific 
as that of limiting the possibilities of human knowledge. An 
inquiry into the evidences of immortality, if it had never yet 
produced any result, would still be always right and always 
reasonable” (pages 8 ef seg.). 


In the first chapter of his book, on “ The Nature of the Belief,” 
Dr. Welldon reviews the different meanings assigned to the 
term “immortality,” and makes his own position clear. “The 
immortality for which I plead,” he says, “is not conditional, but 
absolute. I do not urge that immortality is attainable, but that 
it is actual ; not that it is partial, but that it is universal ; not 
that it may be, but that it is” (page 25). And, again, “neither 
philosophy nor religion possesses the means (apart from 
revelation) of making a distinction between souls in respect 
of their immortality. The argument which proves the 
soul immortal proves all souls immortal” (page 28). This 
same chapter also contains a valuable review of the history 
of the term “soul,” and the development of the dependent 
psychological systems is clearly traced. The other chapters 
deal with the History of the Belief (ii.), the Value of the 
Belief (iii.), the Evidences of the Belief—(a) External (iv.), 
(6) Internal (v.), and the Christian Amplification of the Belief (vi.). 
The book, in our opinion, is strongest on the philosophical and 
speculative side. The author handles these themes with a 
sureness of touch that is unmistakable. On the historical side 
the discussion, it seems to us, is by no means so satisfactory. 
The weakest chapter in the book is the second, dealing with the 
History of the Belief. We cannot repress a doubt that some of 
the specimen-evidence here adduced to show “the reality and 
universality of the hope of a life transcending the grave” would 
lose a good deal of the venerable antiquity assigned to it by 
Dr. Welldon in a thorough critical investigation ; especially in 
the case of the highly metaphysical extracts from Indian 
religious books. There are some very doubtful statements, too, 
about the development of Hebrew theology. For instance: 
“It [the supremacy of the religious sentiment among the Jews] 
centred all through their history in that Messianic hope which 
has been the great centripetal force of Judaism in all ages and 
among all nations of the world” (page 80). This, at least, 
requires careful elucidation to prevent misconception. Again, 
“the theology of the Pentateuch is a reaction against the 
superstition of the Egyptian hierarchy” (page 94); while on 
page 102 we meet with the astounding statement (which at this 
time of day ought surely to be impossible) that the Book of 
Job “is perhaps the earliest book in the Bible” ! 

These are, however, but minor blemishes on what is, on the 
whole, a scholarly, popular, and most stimulating book. Among 
much that is of fascinating interest two themes, in particular, 
will attract eager attention on the part of some readers. These 
are the immortality of animals, which is discussed at consider- 
able length (pages 60 ef seg., 188 e¢ seg., 259 et seg.), and prayers 
for the dead (page 331 ef seg.). On the former we may quote 
the following cautious summing-up :—“ If the immortality of the 
human soul is once admitted, it seems to follow that, in propor- 
tion as the lower animals are assimilated to man in their 
physical or intellectual or moral nature, the probability of their 
sharing man’s immortality, though under certain limiting 
conditions, is increased ” (page 197). And on the latter: “ We 
too may and must pray for the dead, as they for us. Without 
such prayer the Communion of Saints becomes but a dream” 
(page 334). , l 

Not the least useful feature of this admirable book is the mass 
of quotations from ancient and modern literature which is 
scattered up and down its pages. Where it might seem to be 
necessary, these are translated, and thus made accessible to all 
readers. Altogether they constitute a most valuable corpus of 
quotations dealing with the subject of Immortality. 


The Coming of the Kilogram; or the Battle of the Standards. 
By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. (714X43 in., pp. 150; price 
2s. 6d. Cassell.) 

Having done excellent service by agitation in the cause of 
national defence, Mr. Arnold-Forster has turned his attention to 
a subject of inferior interest perhaps, but of hardly less im- 
portance. Who are the enemies of the reform? he asks in his 
concluding chapter. Not the men of scientific knowledge, 
business experience, and common sense, he answers, and no 
representative of education. ‘‘ The only people who have ever 
really opposed it [the metric system], and who now prevent its 
adoption, are a few politicians, who, unfortunately, have great 
power in the country, but many of whom do not understand the 
metric system at all, and who are unwilling,to study it or to 
learn what has been done in other countries in order tojintroduce 
it.” The surest way of overcoming such opposition is to iessen 
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the ignorance of their supporters, and, if anything is likely to 
effect this, it will be the clear terse pages of the work before us. 

The object of the advocate is to drive home the numerous 
disadvantages of our present systems of weights and measures, 
and to illustrate the corresponding advantages of a metric 
system, and the author does not weary of repeating again and 
again that weights and measures should be “ uniform, accurate, 
easily understood and easily used, widely known, and simple in 
calculation.” Unfortunately, he has not far to go to find an 
example of everything which a system ought not to be. Not 
only have we four different tables of weight in ordinary use, 
but we have others for special articles, such as diamonds, bread, 
flour, butter, soap, lead, &c. A wey of wool is equal to 1 cwt. 
2 qrs. 14 lbs. avoirdupois, anda sac to 2 weys 13. qrs. A chemist 
buys his drugs by avoirdupois weight and sells them by apothe- 
caries’ weight or the metric weights. A some of man contains 
I4lbs., a sfone of meat 8lbs., and a stone of glass 5 lbs. A 
fodder of lead weighs 194 cwts. at London and Hull, 21/4 cwts. 
at Newcastle, and 22!% cwts. at Derby; and at the present 
moment corn is sold in different parts of the country by more 
than two hundred different measures. In addition to this 
confusing variety, we have to face the fact that our measures are 
not always accurate. A unit pint may be carefully preserved 
at Westminster, “ but this is very little good when we remember 
that, out of every hundred bottles of wine or beer sold as if they 
were pint bottles, ninety-nine do not hold a pint at all.” 

To teachers, an argument that will appeal very forcibly is the 
simplicity of a metric system in calculation. The author quotes, 
as acknowledged facts—(1) that calculations in the metric 
system require less than one-half the number of figures re- 
quired by the present British system ; (2) that, by the substitu- 
tion of the former, one year would be saved in the education of 
every child. The latter is probably an over-estimate, for the 
number of tables in use in schools is not very great. At the 
same time, it should be remembered that the time spent in 
learning the reduction of length and square measures is not 
entirely wasted. 

The most important argument of all, however, is the fact that 
nearly every other civilized country has adopted the metric 
system. The old-fashioned cumbrous weights and measures 
are used in the United Kingdom, the British colonies, and the 
United States—that is, by 113 millions of people. The 
countries in which the metric system prevails number 
325 millions of inhabitants ; and this does not include Russia, 
with its population of 100 millions, which is on the point of 
adopting it. The inevitable result—and the author draws a 
valuable lesson from the engineering trade—is that our foreign 
trade is seriously hampered by the use of measures which 
our customers do not understand, and to which, in many cases, 
their machinery is not adapted. 

It is not difficult to argue forcibly in favour of the introduc- 
tion of the metric system into this country. Without 
advancing many new views on the subject, Mr. Arnold-Forster 
places the facts before the reader in a simple and telling 
manner. There is, however, one point on which he might 
have enlarged with advantage. It 1s hardly sufficient to say : 
“ No doubt, thirty years ago there were many people in Ger- 
many, as there are now in England, who said that... it was 
quite impossible to make a change.” The change was made, 
and no one would dream of reverting to the old system. But 
we should like to know what were the initial effects of the change; 
how it was regarded by the tradesmen to whom it was at first 
most inconvenient ; how their opposition was gradually over- 
come, and they were led to see the superior merits of the new 
system. A practical people wishes to know the worst that may 
happen under a proposed reform ; and we think that, adinirable 
as the work is, the author would have strengthened his case by 
showing that the worst is not very bad. 


Chitral: the Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir GEORGE S. 
ROBERTSON. (Methuen.) 

This book is attractive in several ways. It 1s well illustrated 
with views and portraits admirably reproduced from photo- 
graphs ; and it has an excellent map of the North-West country, 
from Srinagar to Kabul. It tells the story not only of the six 
weeks’ sieve, but of Kelly’s relief march, and of the disastrous 
attempts to reinforce the garrison which preceded that march. 
The adventures of the two young officers Edwardes and 
Fowler are as dramatic as anything in fiction. ‘Their gallant 


defence of Reshun with sixty men for a week, the truce, the 
polo game which gave opportunity for their treacherous seizure 
and the massacre of their men, the dangers and hardships they 
afterwards went through until Mura Khan sent them back to 
General Low, are most vividly presented here. We are told 
how Fowler, stripped and bound, asked for a cigarette to show 
that “‘ his soul was unconquered and scornful of the treatment he 
had suffered,” and how Edwardes, brought back to the polo- 
ground to be killed, as he supposed, “ whispered to his custodian 
to give him one minute’s notice before the end came.” 

But the book is not merely a skilful narrative of stirring 
episodes, and a record of English endurance and heroism. 
Perhaps its chief value les in the light it throws on frontier 
policy and its pictures of the frontier races. The author, who 
was British agent at Gilgit when the disturbances at Chitral 
began, had already been there ona previous mission, and had 
travelled in Káfiristan. He knew the people with whom he had 
to deal. His description of them reminds one of medieval 
Italy. ‘ Sensuality of the grossest kind and murder, abominable 
cruelty, treachery, or violent death, are never long absent from 
the thoughts of a people than whom none in the world are more 
delightful companions, or of simpler, gentlerappearance.” When 
the Mehtar was assassinated by his half-brother, they said, in 
admiration of the murderer: “ We thought Amir-ul-Mulk an 
idiot, and lo! he has killed Nizdm.” Murder, in fact, was so 
common that “most men of importance preferred to sleep in 
the day time, and to pass the night with a loaded rifle across 
their knees, while a faithful servant sat on the roof over the 
central smoke-hole of the apartment, to prevent enemies shoot- 
ing down through it.” 

But the visitor who spends an evening with them finds him- 
self in the atmosphere of the Arabian Nights. There is music 
and singing, the singer being possibly a refugee prince from 
Badakshan, or a play, or, best of all, stories of fairies and 
prodigies. The usual preamble is: “ Was or was not! Has 
been or has not been! DoJ tell you a lie? The dark lies to 
the light, the day lies to the darkness! It may have been, or 
it may not have been. Either way, it is past. A man was ina 
cave, a mischievous man with a big head.” 

The garrison of Chitral consisted mainly of Sikhs and 
Gurkhas. The latter belonged to the Kashmir service, and, 
though some of them showed admirable courage, they had not 
the cheeriness and zeal of British Gurkha regiments. With the 
Sikhs it was otherwise. “Excitement delights them ; thoughts 
of bloodshed brighten their handsome faces with pleasant 
smiles,” and they were always eager for any post of danger. 
Sir George Robertson says of them very truly :— 

It is hard to find in the world better soldiers than good Sikhs, but 
their discipline must be rigid ; for a peculiar religion accentuates the 
extraordinary natural vanity of these military sectarians. Slackness in 
managing them is always liable to be followed by grave trouble. 
Otherwise they are simple-minded, except in money matters, where 
they are always crafty and miserly. One of them remarked to an 
officer with single-hearted complacency, just after we had emerged from 
a village: ‘‘I suppose these tolk, after seeing us Sikhs, always ask, 
whence come these splendid, handsome young men?” They are also 
amusingly thick-headed. 


We notice misprints of “mead” for “meed” (page 20), and 
“ nearly escaped ” for “narrowly escaped” (page 314), and the 
apologetic phrase “as the saying runs” recurs rather super- 
fluously whenever the author makes use of a colloquialism. 
But the style is clear and animated, and the book is one to be 
heartily recommended. 


“Rulers of India.".—Sir Henry Lawrence, the Pacificator. By 
Lieut.-General J. J. MCLEOD INNFs, R.E., V.C. (7% x 51n, 
pp. 208, with portrait ; price 3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

This is a late but worthy addition to a series which has long 
since won the good opinion of every one interested in the history 
of India. In plan the book differs slightly from its pre- 

decessors in the series—the biography being dealt with in a 

short separate sketch at the beginning, while the rest of the 

book is devoted to Sir Henry’s work of administration and 
pacification. How splendidly that work was done we all of 
us know ; nor are we likely ever to forget the heroic end at 

Lucknow. But none the less is it pleasant to read the story 

again, simply, clearly, and forcibly told as it 1s by General 

Innes, who, moreover, manages to Clear,-up in;the,course of 

his narrative one or two’ sliht’ misconceptions which appear 
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to have arisen with regard to Lawrence’s policy and some of 
his actions. He was not, for instance, a partisan of the upper 
classes of natives in preference to the peasantry. But he 
believed that these classes were the natural and best leaders 
of the people ; and, both for their own sakes and for that of the 
people, he encouraged these classes to exert themselves in 
the right way, and gave them opportunities for so doing. It 
was his work amongst the Sikhs during Lord Hardinge’s 
Governor-Generalship that first made Sir Henry Lawrence a 
man of mark among pacificators—work which bore excellent 
fruit later on in the terrible days of the Mutiny; as did 
also his pacification and administration of the Punjab after 
its annexation in 1846. After this followed his excellent manage- 
ment of the Rájputána States during a period of great difficulty. 
Lastly came his short spell of service in Oudh, brought to 
a sudden end at Lucknow in 1857. The story of all this, of the 
untiring efforts of the man who “tried to do his duty” (the 
words chosen by himself for his epitaph), is told in a plain 
soldierly manner which suits the subject admirably. One is 
inspired and lifted up by reading of such services to India and 
to England, and by the memory of a life so manly and so pure. 
We cannot resist reproducing what General Innes quotes as 
said of Lawrence in connexion with his supervision of the 
annexation of the Punjab. 


The powers of mind, the watchful benevolence, the catholic charity, 
the wisdom— far-seeing, provident, and sound—which calculated every 
contingency, and provided for every emergency, combined the whole 
machinery of the administration into one of the greatest triumphs of 
modern polity. His was the spirit that inspired every act of local 
government, which touched the hearts of his subordinates. All caught 
from him the sacred fire ; his presence seemed all-pervading—for the 
interests of the meanest were dear to him as those of the most powerful ; 
and goodness and greatness were so natural wherever he came that 
other fruits seemed strange and impossible. 


Of his skill as a soldier Sir Henry Lawrence had not many 
opportunities of giving proof, and we are told little or nothing 
about it; but his fixing upon Lucknow as a probable centre of 
the struggle which he saw was inevitable sooner or later, 
and the skilful and vigorous preparation of the place—or, 
rather, the Residency-—for defence, showed that in such matters 
also he possessed knowledge and sound judgment. He died— 
to quote General Innes—a God-fearing, upright man ; a true 
king of men, resolute and brave, powerful in mind, noble and 
generous in heart. 


Annals of Westminster School. By JOHN SARGEAUNT. 
(Price 7s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Mr. Sairgeaunt has brought from a full treasury much that is 
old, but ! y him revised, refurbished, and rearranged, and not 
a httle that to us at least is new. The Westminster plays we 
have all seen, or at least read of, and of “ Busby’s awful reign” 
the full particulars were given lately in this Journal. But of 
Nicoll, a saintly character, “a master not only of the dead 
languages, but of the living manners,” we only knew from stray 
references in Cowper’s letters, and he finds no place in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography.” Of Busby’s successor, 
too, the memory survives only in the epigram, which Mr. 
Sargeaunt might well have quoted :-— 

Ye sons of Westminster who still retain 

Your antient dread of Busby’s awful reign, 

Forget at length your fears, your panics end ; 

The monarch of the place is now a Freind. 
To these worthies full justice is done, and the connexion of the 
school with the politics of the day is excellently traced. 

Mr. Sargeaunt has a pleasing style, though it is constantly 
marred by an annoying trick of allusiveness. “More than 
nine years before his death, Busby saw the Great Seal of 
England in charge of one of his pupils, who was ten years 
younger than his mastership. When death closed the fifty-seven 
years of his reign, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was one 
who had been admitted into college when that reign was 
already in its fortieth year.” “The persecutor of Partridge, 
and the writer of the ‘ Drapier Letters,’ a second Socrates and 
a better Plato.” Such conundrums abound, and the reader is 
bored or vexed according as he knows the answer or not. 

The curriculum of Westminster, compared with that of 
Winchester or Eton, was wide and liberal. From the beginning 
Greek formed an integral part of it ; Greek and Latin classics 
were preferred to medieval writers; English grammar was 


introduced by Busby, and geography lessons by Osbaldeston. 
With these departures from the orthodox routine our author 
shows but little sympathy. “It is still a matter of dispute whether 
English is not best taught through the medium of other 
tongues.” Cowper lamented the dropping of geography, but 
“on the matter of its exclusion there may perhaps be two 
opinions.” So, too, Locke’s “ Thoughts concerning Education ” 
is contrasted unfavourably with Busby’s régime, and Cowper’s 
“ Tirocinium ” is pronounced no reflection on Westminster. 
That there is an element of vulgarity in Locke, and that Cowper 
did not regard Westminster as a sinner above other public 
schools, we would not deny ; but, when Mr. Sargeaunt under- 
takes the defence of the Westminsterian pronunciation of 
Latin, he has a hopeless case. 

To touch on a few minor points. The derivation of “ Shell” 
(page 133) 1s much disputed, and we are not convinced that 
the schoolboy Pax / is Greek. The inference from the War- 
burton anecdote (page 183) is far-fetched ; surely the Bishop is 
chafing. “The grand tour or residence in France were hardly 
less fashionable” is a slip of the pen. ‘“ He [Samuel Hayes] 
almost made a practice of winning the Seatonian Prize for a 
sacred poem, and he quite made a practice of fuddling himself 
with beer,” is neat and epigrammatic ; and so is the variation, 
“ Alexander Nowell, the author of the Catechism and the 
inventor of bottled beer.” “Fora Bible, ‘Practice of Piety,’ and 
a comb, 4s. 7d.,” is an item in a scholar’s expenses, anno 1689 
(misprinted 1869). 


American Prose. Selections, with Critical Introductions by 
Various Writers and a General Introduction. Edited by 
GEORGE PRICE CARPENTER. (734X54 in., pp. xviii, 
465 ; price 7s.6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Carpenter is Professor of Rhetoric and English Com- 
position in Columbia University, and the “various writers” 
include many whose names are well known in England— 
E. E. Hale, Brander Matthews, C. E. Norton, W. D. Howells, 
John Fiske, &c. The general plan of the volume is avowedly 
that of Craik’s “English Prose” and Wards “English 
Poetry,” and a better one could not have been chosen. The 
critical introductions are almost without exception good, 
and many are excellent. The selections are made with sound 
judgment and are truly representative of their authors, while 
the exact source of each passage is always carefully indicated. 
We should not ourselves have included George Washington 
amongst the authors ; for, august as he is amongst statesmen, 
rulers, and men, his place in literature is a humble one. Nor 
is there, to our mind, anything peculiarly characteristic in his 
writing as writing. The book should aim—as it does—at giving 
specimens of prose writing in the United States, and not 
specimens of American thought and ways of thinking. We 
note, however, that several remarkable passages from the older 
literature are given as an appendix “to indicate the temper and 
attitude of mind of the colonists.” This we think a mistake, 
interesting as some of the passages undoubtedly are. The 
case is altogether different with Abraham Lincoln. His prose 
writing is not only good in itself, but also full of character as 
prose. 

Naturally one of the first authors we turned to was Oliver 
Wendell Holmes ; and Mr. Hapgood supplies a capital in- 
troduction ; but there are no selections. The Preface tells us 
that this is due to the unwillingness of the publishers of Holmes’s 
writings to allow the use of a few payes of extracts from his 
principal works—an ungracious and quite unintelligible position 
for any publisher to take up. But surely many of Holmes’s 
works are out of copyright; and a selection, however brief, 
would have been better than nothing. It is not easy to see 
what is gained by a refusal of this kind; but it is easy to 
see what is lost. The editor himself is responsible for the 
“General Introduction.” He writes with good sense and 
moderation, and makes more than one good point. He 
recognizes the inconvenience of the term “ American,” but, 
naturally enough, has no other to suggest. He insists, very 
rightly, that, though the colloquial languages of the United 
States and England differ from one another clearly enough, 
the purely literary languages are practically identical, except in 
some minute particulars—a fact which, by the way, makes it 
all the more difficult to distinguish one literature from the other 
in the cases of most of the best writers. Stch distinctions as 
there are, therefore, to be foundcrather iin theJauthors*mental 
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attitude to their subject and to their readers, and to the degree 
of importance attached to the æsthetic use of language as 
contrasted with what may be called its matter-of-fact use. All 
these points are dealt with simply and justly ; and might very 
well have been treated even more fully. Prof. Carpenter con- 
cludes by saying that in his opinion the broader characteristics 
of American prose are resoluteness, nobility, simplicity, and 
humour—this, of course, refers to the whole period under review, 
from Cotton Mather to Parkman, no living writer being in- 
cluded. On the whole, we are inclined to agree with him— 
especially as to the first and last qualities. 


The Iliad of Homer, Translated by SAMUEL BUTLER. 
(Price 7s. 6d. Longmans.) 

A prose translation of Homer after that of Messrs. Leaf, 
Lang, and Myers may seem to many a superfluity of naughti- 
ness. Mr. Samuel Butler, in his modest and straightforward 
preface, seeks to justify its existence, and, at any rate, establishes 
a claim to be heard. He lays down three canons of transla- 
tion, all of which are violated in greater or less degree by his 
predecessors. First, a translation must be written in the 
vernacular—ve., it should not depart froin the modes of speech 
current in the translator’s own time; Messrs. Leaf & Co. are 
studiedly archaic. Secondly, it must not shock the sentiments 
or jar on the taste of the audience to whom it appeals. This 
necessitates “a certain give and take between the dead author 
and his translator.” Messrs. Leaf & Co. aspire to verbal 
accuracy. Thirdly, a prose rendering of a poet entails the 
rejection of the trappings of poetry, such as constant epithets, 
iterations which serve as a refrain, &c. Messrs. Leaf & Co. 
never spare us a single epithet, though repeated for the thou- 
sandth time. 

To discuss these first principles would far exceed our limits. 
The first, as a protest against rococo English, we are prepared 
to accept, with this important proviso—that literary Enylish is 
not of an age ; that the Bible and Shakespeare, if we except a 
few unimportant archaisms, are still standard English. Of the 
second, the reductio ad absurdum seems to us Pope’s Homer, 
and fortunately Mr. Butler has found little occasion to .1se the 
liberty he claims. To the third we take no exception, though 
it iS no easy matter to determine in each case whether the 
epithet or title is merely a tag. 

Let us pass to the proof of the pudding. Here is a typical 

passage (“ Iliad,” I. 551) :— 
“Dread son of Saturn,” answered Juno, ‘‘what are you talking 
about? I? Pry and ask questions? Never. I let you have your 
own way ineverything. Still, I have a strong misgiving that the old 
merman’s daughter Thetis has been talking you over, for she was with 
you, and had hold of your knees this selfsame morning. I believe, 
therefore, that you have ben promising to give glory to Achilles, and 
to kill much people at the ships of the Achzans.” 


This is simple and vigorous ; but it suggests a Mrs. Caudle 
lecture rather than Olympus. The translator, we take it, will 
not deny this, but rather take it as a compliment. Zeus and 
Hera, or Jove and Junoas he prefers to call them, are a married 
couple, of like passions with ourselves ; and by masquerading as 
Elizabethans they become less real, but not more Homeric. 
However this may be, Mr. Butler has given us a most readable 
romance. Though much is taken—the lilt, the large utterance, 
the epic grandeur—much remains—the thrilling story, the 
rhetoric, the dramatic presentment of characters in interaction. 


Colour in Nature: a Study in Biology. By MARION I. 
NEWBIGIN, D.Sc. (Murray.) 


There is no more fascinating study in the whole range of 
biology than that of the colours of animals and plants. And, 
perhaps, there is no subject which opens up more important 
problems in evolution. Some will, no doubt, complain that Miss 
Newbigin is somewhat too technical in her treatment. But all 
who seek for well sifted results, and not merely superficial in- 
formation, will thank her for this book, and congratulate her on 
a very valuable and timely contribution to biological literature. 

It is well known that the colours of organisms fall into two 
well marked classes, according as they are due to physical 
structure or to the presence of subtle chemical compounds 
which act as pigments. These are carefully distinguished 
and ‘classified, as well as the state of our information per- 
mits. The róle which these colours play in the life-history 


of the several groups of the vegetable and animal kingdoms 
is discussed with much freshness and candour, with suffi- 
cient attention to detail, and in language which is always 
clear and often effective and telling. We have grown ac- 
customed to an often easy-going, and sometimes rather 
credulous, treatment of the subject in its broader aspects, in 
which the terms “ natural selection ” and “sexual selection” are 
used with magical effect. The conjurer waves these wands over 
the phenomena, and says with delusive complacency: “That, 
you see, is how the organic trick is done. It is simplicity itself, if 
only you have faith in the efficacy of the words presto and pass.” 
But there are some cautious thinkers who, notwithstanding a 
firm faith in evolution, believe that Nature often conjures with 
a sleiyht of hand which eludes our vigilance, watch we never so 
closely ; that she produces her colour effects, and not a few 
other organic results, in ways and by methods the secret of 
which we have not yet discovered. Miss Newbigin is among 
this more cautious band, and ts not afraid to confess that colour 
in Nature presents problems which are still unsolved. There 
are few, however, who will not find much that is fresh and 
striking in the pages of her book. Her readers will look on 
the metallic hues of insects and birds, and the more deeply in- 
grained pigmental tints, with an added interest ; and, if she 
cannot satisfy their desire for complete knowledge, she will, at 
any rate, have indicated the lines on which such knowledge is 
being sought and slowly won. 


The Teaching of Christ on Life and Conduct. 
D.Sc. (Sonnenschein. ) 
This small volume is the outcome, or, rather, an epitome, of lessons 
actually given at the North London Collegiate School. Bunsen’s famous 
dictum, that every theological rule must be expressed in terms of ethics if 
it is to affect our generation, might have served as its motto. The 
object is purely practical, and everything of a polemical or controversial 
nature is rigidly excluded. And yet, whether the author wishes or no, 
it is a challenge, and we sincerely hope that it will be taken up as such. 
Undenominational religion, we are constantly being told, is a contra- 
diction in terms. Nor have we here a course of religious lessons which 
are absolutely unsectarian and undogmatic. To some of us they seem to 
have the root of the matter in them, to expound the fundamentals of 
Christianity, to unfold what Matthew Arnold called ‘‘the secret of 
Christ.” Let those who hold an opposite opinion declare wherein they 
rail, not as a full exposition of the Christian doctrine (that they do not 
profess to be), but asa solid foundation on which the extreme Ritualist, 
no less than the extreme Latitudinarian, can build. This, in our eyes, 
constitutes the distinctive merit of the book. We may think the ethics 
taughe defective, inadequate, jejune ; but no one will dispute that, as far 
as they go, they are sound, and it is undeniable that these fundamentals 
are generally neglected in the Bible teaching of our secondary schools. 
The book is obviously intended for teachers, but not pupils, and, in 
commending it to teachers, it is, perhaps, not superfluous to add a 
caution. These notes of lessons must be digested and reproduced in a 
more concrete form, with plenty of illustrations from everyday life, if 
they are to come home to the pupil’s heart and conscience. Even a 
teacher will require to read twice or thrice such a sentence as this 
before grasping its full purport: ‘‘ With God as ruler in the hearts of 
men, the law, which stands in the unregenerate world for God’s will, 
springs from man’s reformed will to righteousness made full.” We hope 
that Mrs. Bryant will follow up this preliminary essay with a more ad- 
vanced treatise of Christian ethics, discussing moot points, such as the 
Gospel theory of riches, of patriotism, of art, and self-culture. 


The History of Mankind. By Prof. FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Translated 
by A. J. BUTLER. 3 vols. (Price 36s. net. Macmillan.) 

This cyclopedia of anthropology, for such it deserves to be called, is 
now complete, and, with its copious illustrations, many of them beauti- 
fully coloured, it is one of the handsomest gift-books of the year. 
Having noticed in some detail the separate parts as they appeared, we 
need only add a brief estimate of the work as a whole. Prof. Tylor, in 
his interesting introduction, well points out the double purpose that a 
work of this sort serves. It is not only a pretty picture-book, but, by 
representing the actual surroundings of savage life, it serves as the best 
possible introduction to a serious study of anthropology. The trans- 
lator, in an all too modest ‘‘ note,” compares himself to the silent type- 
writer, and apologizes for occasionally insinuating an observation of his. 
own. We are grateful for these small mercies, and only wish that Mr. 
Butler had presumed to deal with Ratzel as he has dealt with Dante. 
If only he would have verified and given us chapter and verse for the 
quotations, or supplied a note to sentences like this: ‘* Haeckel’s Alali 
has long passed into oblivion ; all his successors, with their imperfect 
or childish speech, are no more. But here the universalness extends 
farther ; modern languages are organized to.a very similar pitch.” If 
this is asking too much, we may, at least, petition for a bibliography in 
the next edition. 


By Sorniz BRYANT, 
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“ Foreign Classics for English Readers.” —Saint Simon. By C. W. 
CoLLINS, M.A. (63 x4!4 in., pp. 216; price 1s.) Calderon. 


By E. J. HAsELL. 
wood. ) 

This is a re-issue of an excellent and useful series. But in neither 
case is there anything to indicate that the books are not new. There is 
simply the date 1898 on the title-page. This is not quite what should 
be. The volume on ‘‘ Saint Simon” is very well done. But, though, 
from a purely literary point of view, it does not matter whether the 
pen and rather spiteful little duke wrote the truth or not, it would 

ave been better tor the general reader if the true state of affairs had 
been more clearly pointed out. The ‘ Calderon ” volume is particularly 
good ; the exposition and criticism are appreciative and temperate ; and 
the selections are both well chosen and well translated, some of them 
being by Mr. Hasell himself. 


Mirabeau. By P. F. WILLERT, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

‘This volume, which forms one of the ‘‘ Foreign Statesmen Series,” 
will be of use to the student requiring an accurate consecutive presenta- 
tion of the main events connected with the life of Mirabeau. Mr. 
Willert writes lucidly and dispassionately, and his work bears evidence 
of a careful study of the latest and most reliable authorities. Unre- 
served praise, cannot, however, be given to the scheme of arrangement, 
too large a proportion of the book being devoted to the personal and 
domestic affairs of the Mirabeau family, which had little bearing or 
influence upon the 7éé and character of the great tribune; and, in so 
brief a study years should have been sacrificed for evidence of a more 
important nature. The really momentous years of Mirabeau’s political 
career—viz., the last three—are dealt with in a somewhat slight and 
inadequate manner, in the space of a few pages, with the result 
that a reader who is not thoroughly conversant with the development 
of Mirabeau’s genius as a political thinker and practical statesman 
might deduce an impression that is, at least, incomplete, if not 
erroneous. This drawback is, however, in a measure inevitable in a 
monograph of this kind, in which it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to present any adequate idea of a great political figure without an 
examination and consideration of the inner causes and influences 
underlying the historical facts. 


Disciplina Scolastica Educativa. By Prof. G. M. FERRARI. 
(77 x pret pp. viii., 207. Roma: Società Editrice Dante Ali- 
ghieri. 

Dr. Ferrari is Professor of Philosophy in the Royal Liceo at Naples. 
He has written many books and tracts, mainly of a philosophical 
character. This, as far as we know, is his first essay in pedagogy. His 
style is that of a cultivated and thoughtful man; and his language is 
singularly simple and clear, with a quiet force of its own. The title 
indicates the subject-matter of the book exactly —Dr. Ferrari would 
have us consider with him the question as to how school discipline may 
be made more truly educative and less a mere matter of police. The 
topic is, of course, dealt with from an Italian point of view, and the 
references and illustrations relate to Italian schools—a fact which will 
lend the book an additional interest in the eyes of English teachers. 
The faults in the management of children are mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, the faults of schools in Italy, and the strong objection to 
corporal punishment is distinctly from the point of view of the Latin 
races. It is not, however, urged intemperately ; and we must re- 
member, as, indeed, Prof. Ferrari himself points out, that the effect of 
such a punishment must differ as the environment of the boy differs— 
if the adults around him look upon it as a gross indignity, so will the 
boy. We could have wished that the Professor had not been so fasci- 
nated by Herbert Spencer’s system of natural consequences. Except 
in a few unimportant matters, it is quite unworkable, and shows a very 
marked misconception of child-nature. It is, however, only fair to add 
that in the book before us the idea is not pushed to any very great 
extreme. For the rest, the general views on education, discipline at 
school and home, the value ot personal experience, how the school can 
prepare for real life, and many other things, are all excellent in sub- 
stance, and are often exceedingly well put. Prof. Ferrari seems sorely 
troubled by the apathy, the disorder, and the ineffectiveness of most 
Italian schools. He has our hearty sympathy and very best wishes for 
a speedy improvement—towards which, in our opinion, his book is well 
fitted to prove a valuable contribution. 


History of the Life and Reign of Richard the Third. By JAMES 
GAIRDNER, LL.D. A new and revised edition. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Many of our readers have no doubt already made themselves 
acquainted with this admirable biography in either its first or second 
edition, and we need not therefore descant on its merits. As, however, 
the bulk of Mr. Gairdner’s work has appeared in a form that does not 
appeal to the general public, it may be well to remark that those 
qualified to speak on such a matter place him in the front rank of our 
historical scholars, not less on account of his critical acumen and the 
invariable sanity of his judgments than of his exhaustive researches in 
original authorities. Comparatively small as this book is, it amply 
justifies their estimate of the author. And it is not a book for scholars 


(63% x44 in., pp. 2133 price rs.) (Black- 


only ; it will interest every one who cares for history or biography. In 
the present edition there is much that is new, both in matter and form. 
Comparing it with the first edition of 1878, we marked, among other 
differences, many changes in arrangement, which add force and clearness 
to the narrative, several new references, some additional details with 
respect to the murder of the young princes, a more conclusive state- 
ment of the proofs of Richard’s guilt, a fuller account of the relations 
between England and Scotland, with an important correction con- 
cerning Albany’s rebellion, and a new appendix on the ‘‘ Ballad of 
Bosworth Field.” It is, however, principally in the second part of the 
book, which deals with the story of Perkin Warbeck, that this edition 
is in advance of its predecessors. We have here for the first time a 
portrait of Perkin, engraved from a drawing in the Town Library at 
Arras, which was evidently intended as a sketch for a painting, for it 
has notes as to colours scribbled upon it. Mr. Gairdner finds, by the 
help of foreign historians, that Perkin did not, as was formerly believed, 
remain some two years and a half in the Low Countries, and tells us of 
a visit that he paid to Vienna in 1493, where he was received by 
Maximilian, and he is now enabled to lay before us a full account of 
the deed that the pretender signed at Mechlin, making over his claims 
on the English throne to Maximilian and Philip in the case of his death 
without male issue. Some new information is given us as to his 
adventures between his departure from Scotland and his landing in 
Cornwall. Two accounts of his movements, contained one in the 
‘ Anales” of Zurita and the other in a Lambeth MS., are critically 
examined, and the King’s case against the pretender is strengthened by 
Mr. Gairdner’s correction of a mistake that appeared in his first edition 
—the two copies of Perkin’s letter to his mother are not in the 
“ archives ” of two Flemish towns, but in private collections at Tournay 
and Courtray ; so there is no ground for the contention that they might 
have been sent over by Henry to the authorities of these towns. The 
volume before us contains all that has as yet been discovered about Perkin 
and his doings, and affords conclusive evidence that he was an impostor. 


The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages tn our Secondary Schoo: 
By KARL BREUL. (Price 2s. Cambridge University Press.) 

This pamphlet, as the author too modestly calls it, consists of two 
lectures, delivered, in the first instance, to the students of the Cambridge 
Training College, and of an article from the Modern Languaye 
Quarterly (revised and enlarged) on ‘‘The Reference Library of a School 
Teacher of German.” That it is learned, masterful, and up to date, goes 
without saying ; more than that, it is practical, s:nsible, and free from 
pedantry. Dr. Breul ‘‘bears ‘his learning lightly.” It has hkewise 
the defects of its qualities ; it is discursive, and there is some repetition. 
What are virtues in a lecturer are defects in a writer, and we hope that 
Dr. Breul will be encouraged to recast the ‘‘ pamphlet” and give us a 
formal treatise, in which the critical, historical, and actual treatment of 
the subject will be duly co-ordinated, and the ideal curriculum, from the 
nursery to the University, be mapped out for us. Dr. Breul is a 
modernist, an adherent of dre neuere Richtung, but he is also an eclectic; 
he does not believe in a royal road to modern language teaching, and 
allows that there is something to be learnt even from Gouin. He sees, 
what too many of the reformers refuse to see, that the réAos of French 
or German teaching in English schools is not to be able to talk, still 
less to write, the tongues, but to read them with intelligence and 
appreciation. He holds, indeed, that this object is best attained by 
oral methods, by careful attention to pronunciation at starting, and by 
‘“‘ free” composition later on; but he does not, like our modern 
a rest here. He shows us how a German play or poem should 

read in class, and this, from a practical teacher’s point of view, is the 
most valuable point of the volume. Ona few minor points we venture 
to differ. The defence of Pitt Press annotations (page 18) is half- 
hearted and hollow. On the principle of one thing at a time, we 
should certainly not begin with the German alphabet (page 44). The 
first essential of a good ‘‘ Reader ” is that it should interest the pupil ; 
the second that it should introduce him to the commonest words and 
constructions ; that it should deal with foreign life, manners, scenery, 
&c., we should put third. Dr. Breul (page 30) puts it first. 


A BATCH OF GERMAN BOOKS. 

(1) “*Siepmann’s German Series.”—Vom Ersten bis zum Letzten 
Schuss. Von HANS WACHENHUSEN. Edited by T. H. BAYLEY, 
M.A. (Pp. 169; price 2s. 6d. Macmillan.) (2) ‘‘ Heath’s 
Modern Language Series.”—Das edle Blut. Von ERNST VON 
WILDENBRUCH. Edited by F. G. G. SCHMIDT. (Pp. §2; price 
Is. Isbister.) (3) German Composition and Philology. By 
Louis Lusovius. (Pp. 256; price 3s. 6d. Blackwood.) 
(4) German Self Taught. By C. A. THIMM. (1s. Marlborough.) 
(5) German and English Correspondence. By MATHIAS MEISSNER. 
(1s. Marlborough.) 

(1) Mr. Bayley’s book is an excellent addition to our German school- 
texts, and deservesa hearty welcome. The story of the Franco-Prussi in 
War of 1870, as told by Wachenhusen, is a German classic, and, what 
is more to the point, is sure to interest schoolboys» It has, besides, the 
additional advantage of being a piece of contemporary history, Our 
modern language teaching must more-and /more aim at arousing the 
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interest of our boys in the life, history, customs, and manners of our 
Continental neighbours. And this book is admirably adapted for this 
purpose. Mr. Bayley has done his work well. We especially welcome 
the inclusion of the few patriotic and national songs with music. The 
notes are valuable and ample. They are not, as is too frequently the 
case in German school-texts, a mere translation ot difficult phrases and 
sentences. But they really accomplish the purpose which the editor had 
in mind, #.e., “to help the pupil to overcome all textual difficuities, to 
elucidate historical, geographical, and literary allusions, and to remind 
the reader at the same time of points of grammar and constructions 
which he is apt to forget.” In the general praise which we have 
accorded to this book we must not forget the vocabulary, which is a 
very careful piece of work. 2 

(2) This is an interesting story of one of the most popular living 
German writers. As it is a story dealing with the school-life of German 
boys, it ought to prove of interest to the English schoolboy. We doubt, 
however, whether Herr Schmidt's edition will receive a general welcome 
from German masters in English schools. The text offers many diffi- 
culties, as it abounds in colloquial terms and expressions. The notes in 
this edition are quite insufficient to help the boy to overcome these 
difficulties. They are of the conventional order; that is to say, they 
merely translate certain words and expressions without the necessary 
explanations. 

(3) Mr. Lubovius’s book will prove useful to advanced students, 
especially such as read for the Final Honours Examination in the 
London University, where translation from English into German and 
some knowledge of German philology are demanded. The passages for 
translation are well sclected, and the notes to the passages, as well as 
the grammatical introduction, give real assistance. The exercises are 
progressive in difficulty. The part of the book dealing with German 
philology deserves great praise. It is brief and yet sufficient; it is 
scholarly, and, above all, it supplies a ‘‘long-felt want.” 

(4 and 5) Very little need be said of these two books. They have a 
certain practical value, but are hardly to be recommended for class-room 
purposes. ‘German Self-Taught” is of the nature of a phrase-book 
for the use of travellers on the Continent. It gives in parallel columns 
the English, German, and pronunciation of a list of useful words and 
phrases. The pronunciation is given in phonetic spelling, but is hardly 
adequate. At the best, it conveys only a very rough idea of how the 
words are to be pronounced. ‘* German and English Correspondence ” 
gives (also in parallel columns) examples of German and English busi- 
ness letters, and a vocabulary of merchandise and commercial terms. It 
is evidently meant for the use of German clerks in English offices. 


French Genters ata Glance, mastered tn half-an-hour by learning 
by heart forty endings. By L. B. MEUNIER. (Price 4d. 
Rivingtons. ) 

In spite of the clap-trap title-page (only half is here given) this 
leaflet has the merit of showing on a single page the masculine and 
feminine terminations. Of course, not one child in a hundred could 
write out the forty feminine endings after half-an-hour’s study, and not 
one n ten thousand could rewrite them at the end of a week. For 
pupils who know no Latin the leaflet may be of use. We miss among 
the exceptions several very common words, as jument, poisson. To 
make /is feminine because of fleur de lis is absurd. 


French Verbs Simplified. By F. JULIEN. (Sampson Low.) 

We have found this little work useful and suggestive, and our classes 
have profited thereby. But the ‘‘outline tables” need simplifying ; the 
imperative should have a column to itself, parallel to the tenses from 
which it is derived. There are some important omissions, sortir and 
sentir, for instance, on page 21. The work should be caefully revised. 


The Gospel according to St. Mark. The Greek Text, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Indices by H. B. Swerre, D.D. (Price 15s. Mac- 
millan.) 

Of the four Gospels, St. Mark’s has received least attention, and ‘‘no 
monograph has yet appeared which makes full use of the materials at 
the disposal of the expositor.” Professor Swete does not claim to have 
supplied this deficiency, reserving for a future volume the more vexed 
points that the Gospel raises ; but, as far as text, language. and verbal 
exegesis go, he leaves nothing to be desired. He holds to the tradition 
of Papias that makes Mark the interpreter of St. Peter, and fixes 70 
as the most probable date. The twelve concluding verses of the ¢ex/us 
receptus are certainly not Mark’s, but ‘‘ belong to another work, 
whether that of Aristion or of some unknown writer of the first century.” 
The relation of these Gospels is not fully discussed, but priority of date 
is unhesitatingly claimed for Mark. The superiority of Mark as a 
narrator at firsthand both to Matthew and Luke is frequently pointed 
out in the notes, and it is refreshing to find a Regius Professor who 
does not set out with the canon that the three narratives must, at any 
cost, be harmonized. 


Notes on the Gospel of St. Mark ; for Junior Casses. By E. J. MOORE 
SMITH, Lady Principal of the Ladies’ College, Durban, Natal. 
(Pp. xii., 463 price 1s. 6d. Elliot Stock.) 

This compact and well arranged body of notes is designed, as the 


authoress explains in the preface, for the use of children ‘‘ between the 
ages of nine and fifteen.” [tis admirably calculated to fulfil its purpose. 
The notes are brief, lucid, and to the point. There are some useful 
maps and diagrams, all comprised within forty-six pages. The notes 
are intended to'be used with the text of the Gospel (in the English 
bible’, and would be useful for the Oxford Junior Local Examinations 
for 1899. 


(1) Dantes Garden ; with Levends of the Flowers. By ROSEMARY A. 
Cores. (6 x4} in., pp. 110, with frontispiece ; price 2s. 6d ) 
(2) Reading and Readers. By CLIFFORD HARRISON, (Same 
size, pp. X., 125; price 2s. 6d.) (Methuen.) 

Two well printed and very tastefully bound little books. 

(1) Miss Cotes, having gathered together a certain number of 
legends—chietly legends of the saints—connected with flowers, has 
strung them together on a rather slender thread. The flowers she has 
chosen are those mentioned by Dante, and so she calls her bock 
“Dantes Garden.” She seems to us to considerably exaggerate both 
Dante's love of flowers and the beauty of his descriptions; while we 
have no reason for believing that he was even indirectly acquainted 
with the plant-lore she uses, which, in itself, is very far from complete. 
But she gues further than this, and, to swell her list, introduces at least 
three flowers—the speedwell is one—which Dante does not mentior. 
However, within its narrow limits, the little book is prettily written ; 
and Dante lovers will tind it pleasant reading. 

(2) Mr. Harrison gives us a tastefully written series of papers on 
reading aloud. He has nothing new to tell us, and is almost painfully 
afraid of appearing to be dogmatic. The greater part of his advice con- 
sists in warning us against what not to do, against exaggeration, and 
against pedantry. But he writes so modestly, and with such admirable 
good sense, that his little book cannot fail to please, and, in more ways 
than one, to give real help. His topics are: Elocution as applied to 
Reading, the Dramatic Method of Reading, the Khythmic Method of 
Reading, Reading as applied to Public Speaking, Church Reading, 
the Words we Read (which might, by the way, have been brought more 
up to date than Trench’s book), and, lastly, a few Hints to Readers. 
These ‘‘ Hints” are quite simple and quite sound. The ruling note 
throughout the chapters is good taste, which those who have heard Mr. 
Harrison will know without our telling them. 


A History of Rome for Beginners: from the Foundation of the City to 
the Death of Augustus. By EVELYN S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A, 
(Macmillan. ) 

Mr. Shuckburgh has attempted in this book ‘‘to hit the mean 
between a primer and an advanced history.” In two important respects 
it satisfies the conditions demanded for such a work. It is correct : for 
Mr. Shuckburgh is acompetent Roman historian. Itis written through- 
out in a simple and straightforward style, which is equally exempt from 
pedantry and puerility. But it seems to us to be, to some extent, 
tainted with the vice which almost invariably spoils text-books com- 
posed under similar conditions. Nothing is harder than to write a 
small book after a larger one; for the task demands not only omission 
of details, but the adoption of a fresh point of view. This defect, 
although it necessarily robs the book of some of the interest which an 
ideal Roman history for beginners should possess, will not prevent it 
from taking its place as an eminently sound and useful text-book for the 
lower and middle forms of schools. 


“ University Tutorial Series.’—A Hislory of Rome, 390-202 BC. 
By W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond., and W. J. WoopHousE, M.A. 
Oxon. (Clive. ) 

We have used this book for examination purposes, and found it very 
good of its kind. It contains all that a candidate for most examinations 
can be expected to know, and more than he can be expected to 
remember. The narrative, compressed as it is, is well written by both 
authors. Mr. Woodhouse’s introductory passages are excellent, and 
he has shown considerable skill in massing the historical material of a 
period which presents few striking episodes to stamp it upon the 
memory. The two maps—one to illustrate the Samnite wars, and the 
other of Sicily—seem a rather parsimonious allowance ; the reader will 
be thankful for what he gets, but he would like more, especially in a 
history which narrates the Hannibalic wars. We feel, too, that some 
judicious insertions in places would have materially assisted the 
intelligent appreciation of the narrative: for instance, a knowledge of 
the geography of Campania, which is so essential to the understanding 
of the campaigns of 217-215, is assumed. With such qualifications, the 
book deserves hearty commendation. 


At Sea under Drake. By CHARLES H. Epen. (Skeffington.)— 
Drake’s voyage to the Spanish Main and his banging of the dogs of 
Spain is the motive of this spirited romance. The first part, perhaps a 
little long in proportion, shows us the child the father of the man. The 
scene is laid in England, and we have glimpses of Plymouth Sound and 
Cawsand Heights, the fires of Smithfield, and the Courts of Mary and 
Elizabeth. Mr. Eden knows his Devonshire, and he knows the sea 
and what a seaman is like. ‘* The gentlemen adventurers and sturdy 
mariners who banded together to harass the Spaniards;were-men who 
lived clean and honest lives, and! who ‘worshipped God with-a simple- 
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minded piety which has rarely found a parallel in any age.” The key- 
note of the book is here struck, and, though it may be objected that the 
seamy side is industriously concealed, yet the half portraiture, as far as 
it goes, is singularly vivid and life-like. In one point Mr. Eden is a 
head and shoulders above the rank of romancers: he can write English. 


The Ingoldsby Legends. Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. (Dent.) 
—We hope this new edition, which, as far as paper and print go, is all 
that could be wished, will give a new lease of life to one of our prime 
favourites, consule Planco. The illustrations are unequal, but some are 
very spirited. 

Chart of the Metric System. Constructed by Prof. C. Borp. 
4112 x 30 in. Notes to the chart, 714 x 51 in. ; 16 pp. 
Fr. Doerr.) 

The metric system is now legal in Great Britain, and the author 
predicts that in time it will be the only legal system. He therefore 
urges that it is insufficient to know the equivalents of the metric 
measures in terms of the old measures, but that the former should be 
made familiar through the senses of sight and touch. Many charts have 
Leen published in illustration of the metric system, but Prof. Bopp 
considers that they err in being loaded with unnecessary detail, and in 
representing some units in their true size and others on a reduced scale. 
The present chart, in consequence, only contains those measures which 
are essential for the understanding of the system, and they are all 
exact copies of the originals. Thus, there are three figures of the 
metre, square decimetre, and cubic decimetre respectively, the sub- 
divisions being shown by alternate colouring. The last figure of the 
cubic decimetre shows it as a hollow cube on which the word litre is 
written. These are succeeded by four pairs of diagrams representing 
the weights from a kilogramme to a gramme, and showing their 
derivation from the corresponding hollow cubes. Vacant spaces on the 
chart are occupied by lists of the units of the metric system, and of the 
various prefixes, with their meanings attached. 


The Stevenson Reader. Selected Passages from the Works of ROBERT 
Louis STEVENSON. Edited by LLOYD OSBOURNE. (7 « 434 in., 
pp- viii., 261, illustrated ; price 2s. 6d. Chatto & Windus.) 

Mr. Osbourne has done his work well, and has made a satisfactory 
selection from the tales, essays, and ballads of his step-father, and has 
added a glossary suitable for the use of children in schools. The question, 
however, inevitably arises whether, in a book by means of which 
children are to learn to read aloud, it is well to have so many exciting 
episodes from tales of adventure. Some of the more harrowing scenes 
are, rightly enough, not included, and Stevenson wrote excellent 
English ; but children will not stop to round their o’s and a’s, and to 
sound their g’s and d’s when they are with David and Alan in the 
heather. Personally, speaking from a teacher’s point of view, we 
should have put in fewer stories and more descriptions, essays, and 
poems. But, in any case, the book is sure to be a favourite with boys 
and girls. It is nicely printed, and the illustrations are passable, 
though, perhaps, not always quite accurate. 


“ Sir Walter Scott Continuous Readers.” —(1) Quentin Durward. By 

H. W. Orb, B.A. (7x41 in., pp. xxvi., 2133 price Is. net.) 

(2) Battle-pieces in Prose and Verse from Sir Walter Scott. By 

J. HtcHam, M.A. (Same size, pp. 186; price Is. net.) (Black.) 

ora of these volumes are illustrated, clearly printed, and neatly 
und. 

(1) Mr. Ord supplies his volume with an adequate introduction, 
a map, and the necessary notes, which last are printed at the end of 
the book. These matters seem to us satisfactorily accomplished, and 
the abridging itself is well done. Boys who are not great readers will 
doubtless find it easier to make a first acquaintance with Scott when 
his tales are less heavily laden with historical and antiquarian details, 
as is the case here. 

(2) Mr. Higham has done his work of selection well. To each piece 
he has prefixed a brief introduction, and at the end of each he has 
added a few notes chiefly on the vocabulary employed. The whole 
makes a very readable little volume. 


Rudiments of English Grammar. By Tuomas Dick. (7% x4% in., 
pp. 88. Simpkin, Marshall.) 

In most respects this is a very commendable little book—accurate, 
clear, and sensible. It is only in the definitions of the parts of speech 
that we find anything unsatisfactory. A relative pronoun is not 
distinguished from others by the statement that it ‘‘ refers directly to 
some word or phrase going before.” There is another kind of verb 
besides verbs of action. But the instances of faultiness are few. On the 
other hand, phrases are intelligently treated, which is not always the 
case ; and analysis is more soundly dealt with than it is in nine small 
grammars out of ten. 


“ Black wood’s School Shakespeare.” — Richard //, With Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. (7x 434 in., 
pp. 150. Blackwood.) 

We have already noticed several volumes of this simple and unpre- 
tending, but useful, series, and the volume before us is certainly quite 
as good a piece of work as any of the others. 


(Chart, 
price 3s. 


The aim of the series is | 


to do without literary criticism as far as possible and to omit altogether 
matters purely philological—a quite allowable aim, though, to our mind, 
carried somewhat to excess in the case of the former. But, then, why 
discuss the date of the play and the sources of the plot in the introduc- 
tion? Surely children require such things far less than a little literary 
guidance. The notes are very bare and brief, and the glossary is far 
from full, but both carry out the aim of the series. The story of the 
play is capitally told at the beginning, and really serves as a true and 
helpful introduction, besides indicating the most marked characteristics 
of the chief persons. Those who accept the aim above mentioned will 
find this edition ver much to their purpose. 


The Christmas Carol. By CHARLES DicKENs. (3d. Arnold.) 

We heartily welcome this abridgment, with its clear type and low 
price. It and its successors will certainly fill a gap that has long been 
too evident in our series of school books. The new series should make 
the reading lesson both interesting and an introduction to English 
literature, while the cheap rate at which they are issued would enable 
school to acquire several sets with the money now spent on the ordinary 
readers. The shortened edition has lost none of the charm of the 
original tale, and the few explanatory sentences which connect the 
extracts keep the story as a connected whole. If the other volumes 
are as successful as this, something will really have been done to 
popularize standard fiction; and later, perhaps, other standard works 
may be similarly treated. 


“ The Raleigh History Readers.”—VII.: The Growth of Greater 
Britain, By F. B. KiRKMAN, B.A. Lincoln College, Oxford. 

This is a most satisfactory book. It is much more of an original 
work than a class-book compilation; it has a distinctive style, and 
is supplied with a bibliography, which includes books like ‘‘ The 
Virginians,” ‘The Expansion of England,” “ Oceana,” and standard 
biographies. Really Messrs. Blackie take the elementary child very 
seriously ; and so much the better. The narrative is strongly and clearly 
told, and there is no attempt to alter the complexion of events un- 
favourable to the British. The reasons for the decay of other empires, 
and for the growth and continuance of ours, form the matter for the last 
chapter. The previous chapters relate the history of each colonial 
group from its beginning to 1898. The.whole is well summarized, 
and, generally, this is as sound a book as one could wish to put into 
the hands of intelligent children of thirteen or fourteen. 


Chambers’s Alternative History Readers. VIN. (ts. 9d.) 

This book, too, deals with the growth of Greater Britain, but in a more 
conventional and simpler way. The plan followed is the same as in the 
former, with ‘“ An Expanding Empire” and ‘‘ The Keys of the Empire” 
as concluding chapters, the former dealing with our latest additions 
and the possibilities of our possessions, the latter chiefly with points o 
call and coaling stations. There are several good maps and a summary, 
which can be obtained separately, and on rather a fuller scale, for 4d. 


Waverley Historical Readers, Books II. and III. (10d. and Is. 
McDougall.) 

These books attempt the always difhcult task of writing history for 
children of eight and nine. The matter is necessarily in the form of 
simple biography for the most part, and there is a conscientious attempt 
co put the true position of affairs as nearly as the extremely simple 
method and language will permit. In the third reader a chapter on the 
state of the people in the reign of Edward III., and another on the 
results of the Norman Conquest, take wider views and are of consider 
able value. In all the above histories summaries add to the usefulness 
of the books. i 


‘ Scenes from Shakespeare, for Use in Schools.” Selected and 
arranged by Mary A. Woons. The Story of the Caskets and 
Rings from “* The Merchant of Venice.” (634 x 43, in., pp. 77, 
sewed ; price Is. Macmillan.) 

Miss Woods gives us in this little book an abridged edition of ** The 
Merchant of Venice,” adapted for use as a school play. A clever but 
simple and inexpensive school stage is described and pictured, and the 
argument supplies remarks on each scene in succession, which will be 
found useful by the actors, At the end we are given a very brief 
glossary, but naturally no notes. Miss Woods has done her work 
skilfully, but we sadly miss the ‘‘ trial scene,” and could have better 
spared the ‘“‘ring” episode. Still, her desire has evidently been—and 
it is a quite justifiable one—to remove as far as possible the tragic 
element from the play. 


“ Eclectic School Readers.” —Outdoor Studies: a Reading-Book of 
Nature Study. By James G. NEEDHAM. (74% 5 in., pp. 90, 
illustrated ; price 1s. 6d. American Book Co. 

This is a pleasantly-written little book about Goldenrod, its visitors 
and tenants, dragonflies, chipmunks, &c., written primarily for 
American children by a member of Cornell University, but suitable for 
other children as well. It is not a story-book, but one that endeavours 
very successfully to interest the young in Nature study, and to help 
them to begin in the right way. The illustrations, as a rule, are very 
satisfactory. 
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7he Growth and Greatness of our World-wide Empire. By Rev. C. S. 
Dawe, B.A. (7% x5 in., pp. 320, illustrated; price Is. 9d. 
Educational Supply Association. ) 

This reading book for schools tells the story of the growth and 
greatness of our Empire simply, clearly, and often with great graphic 
force. Mr. Dawe makes no attempt to write a regular history, but 
sticks closely to his theme throughout, which is to tell us how the 
Empire has grown and wha’ use it has made of its strength. His 
object is to stir up and foster what Mr. Chamberlain has called ‘ Im- 
perial patriotism.” The brief bicgraphical sketches introduced are well 
done, and so is the description of the discovery of new lands, the plant- 
ing of new colonies, &c. Naturally in the course of the narrative 
we hear a good deal about the British Navy and its exploits, which 
renders the book especially interesting at the present time. The 
illustrations are satisfactory ; there are four coloured maps, and we are 
given a useful appendix of comparative statistics. During the last two 
years a large number of books of this kind have been published ; but 
we ‘have not read any more efficient for its purpose or more interesting 
than this. We recommend it both to teachers and to pupils. 


With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Henry A. Evans, M.A. (6142 x 4% in, 
pp. xvii., 109; price 8d. Blackie.) 

Our readers are already familiar with the characteristic features of 
this useful little series. The notes and explanations are reduced to the 
narrowest compass. The introduction is brief, simple, and direct, and 
there is a classified index. We do not think that junior students need 
be troubled with discussions as to the date of the play; but, otherwise, 
the book seems well adapted to its purpose. We do not like the plan 
of binding with wire; it makes it difficult to open the Look and to keep 
it open. 

‘ The Cambridge Series for Schools and Training Colleges.” — Miltons 
Comus and Lycidas. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Glossary, 
and Appendix, by A. W. VERITY, M.A. (6x q4in., pp. lv., 208; 
price 2s. Pitt Press.) 

This edition is largely based on Mr. Verity’s editions of the two 
poems published in the ‘‘ Pitt Press Series.” Of those editions we 
have already written in high terms; and we may say at once that the 
present edition, though rather uncomely in its get-up, shares most of 
the good points of its predecessors, and has as well some good points of 
itsown. The chief changes made are the removal of what is not abso- 
sutely necessary for the young student, the re-writing and simplifying of 
some paragraphs, the shifting of the words to be explained to a glossary, 
and the relegating to an appendix of certain matters formerly included in 
the notes and introduction. The last two changes are decided im- 
provements. We prefer the glossary plan ; and we have long pleaded 
for a freer use of appendices. The introduction should really introduce 
the student to what he is about tostudy, and should not contain any 
matter which is hardly intelligible and of little interest until the poem 
or the play itself has been carefully read. The proper place for such 
matter is an appendix. We heartily recommend this little book. 


Sixth Edition, 


“ Blackie’s Junior School Shakespeare.”— Xing Lear. 


(1) Exercises in Rhetoric and English Composition. 
Revised and Enlarged. By G. R. CARPENTER. (7 434 in., 
pp. 195; price 3s. 6d. Macmillan.) (2) Exercises in Rhetoric and 
English Composition. (Advanced Course.) Fourth Edition. By 
the same. 7145 in., pp. viii., 222; price 4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The second of these books is the same as the first, except that it is 
enlarged, especially in respect to the number of examples given, and 
generally rendered more suitable to somewhat older students. Mr. 

Carpenter is Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia 

College, New York, and his books—which are already very successful 

—are primarily intended for the United States. We see no reason, 

however, why they should not be successful in England. Teachers of 

English composition will certainly find them useful. As there is no 

difference in plan, it will be sufficient to describe that of the first-men- 

tioned. After a few remarks about the value of good authorities, the 
book proceeds to deal with ‘‘ elements of style ”; (1) words—barbarisms, 
improprieties, vocabulary, number of words, &c.; (2) sentences— 
punctuation, solecisms, long sentences, principles of composition such 
as unity, emphasis, and coherence ; (3) paragraphs; and (4) whole 
compositions. After this we have to consider ‘‘ qualities of style” 
under the heads of clearness, force, and elegance. The general aim is 
to give a minimum of theory and a sufficient number of appropriate and 
carefully graded exercises. All this is done with simplicity and good 
judgment ; and the points on which we find ourselves differing from 

Prof. Carpenter are so few and so small that they need not be men- 

tioned. We recommend the books to our readers. The price is 

perhaps rather high; but the printing and paper are both good, and 
the binding is strong and neat. 


McDougall’s Obyect-Lesson Readers, II. (1s.). 
the different lessons lend themselves well to description and 
illustration, and both are well done. Animals and natural 
growths can be understood without experiment to a great extent. The 
coloured drawings are very pretty—one of fruits having all the 
freshness of an aquarelle. 


The subjects of 


We have received from Messrs. G. W. Wilson & Co., of Aberdeen, a 
descriptive list of their admirable lantern slides, many of which have a 
high educational value. The attention of teachers is specially directed 
to the series illustrating the various departments of Physiological 
Geology. This series embraces seven hundred and fifty slides, which 
are all photographed direct from nature. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Gerorce BELL & Sons.—History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages. By 
Ferdinand Gregorovius. Translated from the Fourth German Edition by Annie 
Hamilton. Vol. VI. Parts I. and II. Price 4s. 6d. each, net.—The Cathedral 
Church of Gloucester. A description of its Fabric, and a Brief History of the 
Episcopal See. By H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A. With 49 Illustrations.—The 
Works of George Berkeley, D.D., Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by George 
Sampson. With a Biographical Introduction by the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
M.P. Vol. IL. 

Biackte & Son.—A New Sequel to Euclid. Parts II. and HI. By W. J. Dilworth 
M.A., T.C.D. Price 2s.—The Raleigh Geography Readers : Geography of 
Greater Britain—India, Canada, Australia, Africa, West Indies. Price 1s. gd. 
—The Newton Object-lesson Handbook. Part I. Price 1s. 6d.—Blackie’s 
Arithmetic for Course B. Standards I. and IJ. Price 3d. each. 

WiLiiamM Biackwoop & Sons.—Lower Latin Unseens. Being Passages for Trans- 
lation at Sight in Junior Classes, Selected and Arranged, with Introductory 
Hints on Translation, by William Lobban, M.A. Price 2s.—An Intermediate 
Text Book of Geology. By Charles Lapworth. Price ss.—The Tragedy of 
Julius Cæsar. With Notes, Introduction, and Glossary. By R. Brimley Jobn- 
son. Price 1s. 6d.— English Prose for Junior and Senior Classes. By J. Logie 
Robertson, M.A. Part II. Price 2s. 6d.—Things of Everyday: A Popular 
Science Reader on Some Common Things. Price 2s.—Stormonth’s Handy 
School Dictionary. New Edition. Revised and Enlarged by William Bayne. 
Price 1s. 

Camurioce University Press.—The Principles of Stratigraphical Geology. By 
. E. Marr, M.A., F.R.S. Price 6s.—Spain: Its Greatness and Decay. By 
fartin A. S. Hume. With an Introduction by Edward Armstrong. Price 6s. 

(Cambridge Historical Series).--King Richard HI. Edited, with Introduction, 


lary. Edited by Arthur R. Ropes, M.A.—Boileau: L'Art Poétique. 
y 


with Introcuction and Notes, ; 
Picciola. By X. B. Saintine. A New Edition. Edited by Arthur R. Ropes, 
M.A.—The E of Ancient Rome, and Other Poems. By Lord Macaulay. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. H. Flather, M.A.—The Cambridge 
Series for Schools and Training Colleges :—The -Eneid of Vergil, Book XH., 
edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by A. Sidgwick, M.A.; Cæsar: De Bello 
Gallico, Book Ili., edited, with Notes and Vocabularv, by E. S. Shuckburgh, 
M.A.; The Anabasis of Xenophon, Book IV., edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary, by G. M. Edwards, M.A. 3; Cesar: De Bello Gallico, Bock 
IV., edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. 

Casse_t & Co.—A Practical Method of Teaching Geography. By J. H. Overton, 
F.G.S. Price 6d.—Cassell’s Poetry for Children. Six Books. 1d. each, or in 
one Vol., cloth, 6d.—Work: The Illustrated Weekly Journal for Mechanics. 
Vol. XV. Price 4s. 

T. & T. Crark.—Elements of Logic as a Science of Propositions. By E. E. Con- 
stance Jones. Price 7s 6d. 

Witturam Cocuins, Sons, & Co.—Collins' Big Type Arithmetic (Scheme A.). Book 
IV. Price 3i.—The Patriotic Historical Reader. Book I, Simple Stories. 
Price rod. Book IF. Price 1s. —The Graphic Story Books. Coloured Ilustra- 
tions. Edited by M. T. Yates, LL.D. Price 2s. each: Graphic Stories of 
Kings. Graphic Stories from Great Authors. Graphic Stories of Sailors. 
Graphic Stories of Soldiers. 

J.M. Dent & Co.—Greek Sculpture with Story and Song. By Albinia Wherry. 
With rro Illustrations. Price 6s. net. 

CHARLES Grirein & Co.—A Text-Book of Physics. By J. H. Poynting, Sc.D., 
F.R.S., and J. J. Thomson, M.A, F.R.S., Sc.D., D.L Price 8s. 6d. 

Hopper & Stovucuton.—Handbook for Literary and Debating Societies. By 
Laurence M. Gibson, M.A. Price 3s. 6d.—Frank Hardinge: From Torrid 
Zones to Regions of Perpetual Snow. By Gordon Stables, M.D., C.M., R.N. 
Price 5s. 

A. D. INES & Co.—The Renaissance of Girly’ Education in England: a Record of 
Fifty Years’ Progress. By Alice Zimmern. Price 5s.—Rob. By the Author of 
‘© Tip-cat."” Price 3s. 6d.—Love Triumphant, and Other Poems. By Annie 
Matheson. Price ss. net. 

Lonomans, Green, & Co.—Picture Logic: An Attempt to Popularize the Science 
of Reasoning by the Combination of Humorous Pictures with Examples of 
Reasoning taken from Daily Life. By Alfred James Swinburne, B.A. With 
original Tllustrations from Drawings by the Author, engraved on wood by G. 
Pearson. Price 2s. 6d. Selected Examples of Decorative Art from South 
Kensington Museum Edited by F. E. Witthaus. Part I. Price 3s. net — 
Happiness. By Lucy H. M. Soulsby. Price 3d. net.—An Introduction to the 
Mathematical Theory of Attraction. By Francis A. Tarleton, Sc.D., LL.D. 
Price 10s. 6d.—Longmans’ ‘' Ship” Literary Readers: Introductory Reader to 
Standard I. Price 8d. 

James MacLeHose & Sons.—Attic Sentence-Construction. 
M. Price rs, net. 

Macmittan & Co.—Cornelius Nepos. Vol. 1. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary, by Herbert Wilkinson, M.A. Price 1s. 6d.—Macmillan’s New 
Literary Readers. Standard o. Price 8d.—Spherical Trigonometry, Theoretical 
and Practical. By W. W. Lane, B.A. Price 2s. 6d. net.—Introduction to the 
Theory of Analytic Functions. By J. Harkness, M.A., and F. Morley, Sc.D. 
Price 12s. net.—The American Historical Review.—Sclah Harrison. By S. 
Macnauchtan. Price 6s.—Euripides and the Attic Orators: A Comparison. 
By A. Douglas Thomson, M.A., D.Litt. Price 6s. net.—Outlines of Industrial 
Chemistry : A Text-Book for Students. By Frank Hall Thorp, Ph.D. Price 
15s. net.— Handbook of Metallurgy. By Dr. Carl Schnabel. Translated by 
Henry Louis, M.A. Two Vols. Price 42s. net.—Sketch of the Evolution of 
Our "Native Fruits. By L. H. Bailey. Price 7s. 6d. net.—Fertilizers. By 
Edward B. Voorhees, A.M. Price 4s. 6d.— Examples in An Arithmetic for 
Schools. By S. L. Loney, M.A. Price 3s. 6d.—Tales of the Enchanted Islands 
of the Atlantic. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. With Illustrations by 
Albert Herter. Price 6s.— Mathematical Tables for the Use of Students in 
Technical Schools and Colleges. By James P. Wrapson, B.A., and W. W. 
Haldane, B.Sc. Price 1s. 6d.—Gordon in Central Africa. 1874-1879. Edited 
by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., LL.D. Price 6s.—Ashes of Empire. By 
Robert W. Chambers. Price 6s.—Tom Benton's Luck. By Herbert Elliott 
Hamblen. Price 6s.—Introduction to English Literature. Price 6d.—Bush 
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Fruits. A Horticultural Monograph by Fred W. Card. Price 5s. net.— Manual 
of English Grammar and Composition. By J. C. Nesfield, M.A. Price 2s. 6d. 
—Pliny’s Letters, I. to XII. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by C. J. Phillips, B.A. Price rs. 6d.—The History of Mankind. By Prof. 
Friedrich Ratzel. Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. Butler, 
M.A. With Introduction by E. B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S. With Coloured 
Plates, Maps, and Illustrations. In Three Volumes. Price 12s. each.— 
Mathematical and Physical Tables. For the Use of Students in Technical 
Schools and Colleges. By James P. Wrapson, B.A., and W. W. Haldane Gee, 
B. Sc. Price 6s. 6d. net. Short Studies of Shakespeare's Plots. King Lear. 
By Cyril Ransome, M.A. Price 9d.—The Psychological Review.—Goethe's 
Egmont. With Introduction and Notes by Sylvester Primer, Ph.D. Price 
3s. 6d.—Word- and Phrase-book for Sacs et Parchemins. Price 6d.—Word- and 
Phrase-book for L’Abbé Daniel. Price 6d.—Word- and Phrase-book for La 
Première Croisade. Price 6d.—Key to Appendices of L'Anneau d'Argent. 
Edited by Louis Sers, B. ès L. Price 2s. 6d. net.— Key to Appendices of La 
Premiere Croisade. Edited by A. V. Houghton, B.A. Price 2s. 6d. net.— 
Key to Appendices of Sacs et Parchemins. Edited by Eugène Pellissier. Price 
2s. 6d. net.—Key to Appendices of L'Abbé Daniel. Edited by P. Desages. 
Price 2s. 6d. net.— The Works of Shakespeare Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by C. H. Herford, Litt.D. Vol. P” Price 5s. (The Eversley Edition.) 

MANCHESTER SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION.—The Junior Student’s Vade Mecum to 
his Studies in French. Price 8d. 

Horace MarsHaLL & Son.—The Library Association Record. No. I. Price 1s. 

ANDREW MELROSE.—The Young Reporter. By William Drysdale. With Illustra- 
tions by Charles Copeland. Price 3s. 6d. 

Meurttock & Sons (Newport, Mon.).—Calendar of the University of Wales. 

Jonn Mukrav.—A Short History of Astronomy. By Arthur Berry, M.A. Price 
és.—River Development, as Illustrated by the Rivers of North America. By 
Prof. I. C. Russell. Price 6s. 

Tuomas Netson & Sons.—Brush Drawing for Infants. With 96 Coloured Hlus- 
trations. By Helen Forbes. Price 2s.—The Secret of Achievement. By Orison 
Swett Marden. [Ilustrated with Portraits of Eminent Persons. Price 3s. 6d.— 
Bee Naturelle pour Apprendre le Francais. By George Hogben, M.A. 

rice 38. 

Oxrorb University Press.—German Passages for Unprepared Translation. For 
the Use of Candidates for Army, Civil Service, and other Examinations. 
Selected and arranged by Eduard Ehrke. Price 3s. 


Book IV. Price 1s. 3d.~ 
British Colonies and Foreign 


C. AktTHUR Pearson & Co.—Floral Designs. Price 3d.— Telling Stories. 
Price 3d.—The Attractive Readers: Infants’ Reader, 6d.; Primer Il., sd. ; 

Georce Puittp & Son.—A Class-Book of Physical Geography. 

Hughes, F.R.G.S. New Edition: Revised and largely Rewritten by R. A. 

Sır Isaac Pitman & Sons.—The Ideal Readers. 

Pitman’s Commercial Geography. Book IF. 

THE Preston anv Rounps Company (Providence).—The Homeric Palace. By 
Norman Morrison Isham, A.M. Price 1 dol. net. 

Other Schools. Principally for the Use of Travellers. By Hope Rea. With 
Introduction by Sir W. B. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. With 31 Plates. 

With 
Tonic Sol-fa Music. Edited by R. S. Wood. 
Pictures : Popular Hymns for Children. Illustrated. Price 1d. 
Schools by A. F. Hort, M A. Price 1s. 6d.—An Elementary History of Greece. 
From the Earliest Times to the Death of Alexander the Great. By C. W.C. 

Sastpson, Low, MARSTON, & Co.—The Theory and Practice of Handwriting. By 
John Jackson, F.E.1.S. Fourth Edition. 

By Dr. Percy 
Lewis. Price is. 

Siuepkin, MARSHALL, & Co.—Lesson Papers in SELI Knowledge. 

SuiıtH, ELDER, & Co.— British Rule and Modern Politics: A Historical Study. 
By the Hon. Albert S. G. Canning. Price 7s. 6d 
Partie: La Méthode par Ph. Kuhff. Price 6 fr. 

Eowarp STANForD.—The Money, Weights, and Measures of the Chief Com- 
Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 

Sunvavy ScHoor Union.— Heroines of the Faith. By Frank Mundell. Price 1s. 6d. 
Leighton. With Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. Price 2s.—Stories of Bible 
Nations: Early Days on the Nile, the Tigris, and the Euphrates. By Edith 
1s. 6d.—Nelly’s Work : a Story for Christian Endeavourers and others. By E. 
Chilton. Illustrated by M. A. Boole. Price gd.— Four Little People, and, 
Meyerheim. Price gd.—The Crucifixion of an Strong. By Charles M. 
Sheldon. Price 2s,—John Bunyan, the Glorious Dreamer. By Lina Orman 

Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co.—A Short Historv of Switzerland. 

Dandliker. Translated bv E. Salisbury. With Two Coloured Maps. Price 
Price 2s. 
Arex THom & Co.—Modern Geography. 
University CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE Press.—The Tutorial Greek Reader. 
th By Alex. Waugh Young, M.A. Second 
Edition, Enlarged.—Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. By G. H. Bailey, D.Sc., 
Ph.D. Edited by William Briggs, M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. Price 3s. 6d.— 

T: Fister UNwiN.—Modern England before the Reform Bill. By Justin McCarthy, 
M Price 5s. 
from 1603. By C. H. Simpkinson, M.A. Price 1s. rod. 

Waro, Lock & Co.—Hubert Ellis: a Story of King Richard's Days the Second. 
Football (Association). By G. O. Smith. Price 1d.—Prophets of the Century. 
Essays. Edited by Arthur Rickett, M.A., LL.B. Price 6s.—In His Steps— 

Waits GARDNER, Darton, & Co.—The Children of Swift Creek. By Noel West. 
With Illustrations by A. Pearce. Price 2s.—The Fortunes of the Charlton 
Sake. By Stella Austin. Fourth Edition. Price 2s.—Dr. Jollyboy’s A B C. 
Drawings by Gordon Browne. Price 2s. 6d. 

Algebra. By J. L. S. Hatton, M.A., and George Bool, B.A. Price 2s. 6d. 

Tu. WontLersn.—Chart of the Metric System. Constructed by Professor C. Bopp. 


Primer I., 4d. ; Book I., gd. 
By William 
Gregory, F.R.A.S. Price 3s. 6d. 
Countries. Price 1s. 6d 
Georce Repway.—Tuscan Artists, Their Thought and Work. With Notes on 
“Review or Reviews” Orrick.—National Songs for the School and Home. 
Price 1d-—Hymns with 
RivinctTons.—Hercules Furens: From Euripides. Edited for Middle Forms of 
Oman, M.A., F.S.A. With Maps and Plans. Price 2s. 
Scientific Press, THe.—Some Health Aspects of Education. 
Part I. 
St. Matthew. By the Rev. George Hugh Jones. Price 6d. 
Seciftf p’Epitions Scigntiriqgues (Paris).—Les Langues Vivantes Parlées. 2e 
mercial Nations in the World. By W. A. Browne, M.A., LL.D. Eighth 
— The Splendid Stranger: a Story of the Monmouth Rebellion. By Robert 
Ralph. Price 2s.—Stories of Alpine Adventure. By Frank Mundell. Price 
Their Year at Silverhaven. By Ada J. Graves. With Illustrations by Florence 
Cooper. Price 1s. 
By Dr. Kar] 
7s- 6d.—The Public Schools Year Book for 1899. . 
(Sullivan’s School Series.) Price od. 
With Notes and Vocabularies. 
pe hate of Botany. By J. M. Lowson, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S. Price 
Wake & Dean.—The Victory History Readers. Book VII. A History of England 
By Francis Davenant. Illustrated by Adolf Thiede and others. Price 3s. 6d.— 
t What Would Jesus Do?" By Charles M. Sheldon. Price 6d. 
Family. Illustrated by W. H. C. Groome. Price 1s. 6d.—For Old Sake’s 
WHITTAKER & Co.—Elementary Mathematics, including Arithmetic, Euclid, and 
Price, with Notes, 3s. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


The winner of the Translation Prize for December is William 
Thomson, Esq., Springfield R"rnside. Rutherglen. 

The winner of the Extra Prize tor December is Miss M. L. 
Mowbray, 9 Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

The Translation Prize for January is awarded to “ Gothicus.” 

The Extra Prize for January is awarded to “ Pons Asinorum.” 


Yonville-l’Abbaye (ainsi nommé a cause d’une ancienne abbaye de 
Capucins dont les ruines n’existent mème plus) est un bourg a huit 
lieues de Rouen. On quitte la grarde route à la Boissière, et Pon con- 
tinue à plat jusqu’au haut de la côte des Leux, d’où lon découvre la 
vallée. La rivi¢re qui la traverse en fait deux régions de physionomie 
distincte : tout ce qui est a gauche est en herbage, tout ce qui esta 
droite est en labour. La prairie s’allonge sous un bourrelet de collines 
basses pour se rattacher par derrière aux paturages du pays de Bray, 
tandis que, du côté de lest, la plaine, montant doucement, va s’élar- 
gissant et étale à perte de vue ses blondes pieces de blé. L'eau qui 
coule au bord de Vherbe sépare d’une raie blanche la couleur des prés 
de celle des sillons, et la campagne ainsi ressemble a un grand manteau 
déplié qui a un collet de velours vert, bordé d’un galon d’argent. Au 
bout de horizon, lorsqu’on arrive, on a devant soi les chenes de la 
forêt d’Argueil, avec les escarpements de la cote Saint-Jean, rayés du 
haut en bas par de longues trainées rouges, inégales: ce sont les traces 
des pluies, et ces tons de brique, tranchant en filets minces sur la 
couleur grise de la montagne, viennent de la quantité de sources 
ferrugineuses qui coulent au dela, dans le pays d’alentour. On est 
ici sur les confins de la Normandie, de la Picardie, et de l’Ile-de- 
France, contrée bâtarde où le langage est sans accentuation, comme le 
paysage sans caractere. 


By “ Goruicus.” 


Yonville-l’Abbaye (so called from an ancient abbey of the Capuchins, 
of which not a vestige now remains) is a small country town about 
twenty miles from Rouen. Leaving the main road at La Boissière, 
we proceed, on comparatively level ground, until we reach the brow of 
the hill Des Leux, from which the valley opens out to view. The 
river which flows through the valley divides it into two absolutely 
distinct parts: that on the left bark being all pasture land, while the 
land on the right bank is wholly arable. The meadow land extends 
under a range of low-lying hills, until it unites, on the far side, with 
the pasture land of the Bray district ; while towards the east the plain, 
rising by gentle undulations, opens out and displays its golden fields of 
corn as far as the eye can reach. The river, which runs close to the 
margin of the grass land, separates, by a white line, the colour of the 
meadows from that of the ploughed land, and the country thus some- 
what resembles an immense outspread mantle, with a collar of green 
velvet, edged with silver lace. As we approach the distant horizon we 
see before us the oaks of the forest of Argueil and the hill of Saint- 
Jean, with its steep slopes scored from top to bottom by long red 
tracks of varying width. These tracks are the runnels worn by the 
rains, and the slender streaks of brick-red, which stand out in marked 
contrast to the natural grey of the mountain, are due to the abundance 
of ferruginous springs, which percolate the soil above and flow down to 
the surrounding country. We are now just on the borderland of 
Normandy, Picardy, and the Ile de France—a nondescript country, 
where the language is as deficient in accent as the scenery is lacking in 
character. 


We classify the 228 versions received as follows :—’ 


First Class.—Gothicus, Eremita, Apathy, R.F.F., Silly Suffolk, 
Alliana, Hector, Destra, E.H.O., J.M.A.L., 100,000, Ceres, Voyageur, 
Dicky-bird, Tale quale, Chingleput, Cliffe, Reineeke, Sirach, Dew, 
Cedar, John Edals, Ecossais, Normandy, Nonchaloir, Maydax, White 
Rat, Tragic. 

Second Class.—Sniper, Yenadizze, Réséda Paris, Sorrowful, Priscilla, 
Stedye, Sempronius, Arc, Late and Luckless, Fleur-de-lys, Monachty, 
Peterite, Alsage, Brief, Vert-vert, Huia, Cheltenham, W.S.M., Callo- 
donia, Borealis, Ivanhoe, Peashooter, Silverpen, Roxana, Nimoire, 
Luath, Jeanne, Amos Trent, 789, Pimpernel, Bric-a-brac, Alone, 
E.G.Y., Normandie. La Troisième, Sadi-Carnot, Echo, Messias, 
Glenleigh, Virginal, Der Adler, E.M.P., Aurora, Strives, Cosy, Boul 
Micha, Crab, Peter Quince, Vetter aus Bremen, Stan, Fortes et fideles, 
G.M.B., Cecilia, Hedera nostra, Oculi, C. and J.I.G., Letha, W.B.B., 
Arbor vale, Spero, A.W., Bath Bun, Odd one out, Mimosa, 2 Friars, 
Llanadras, Finetta, H. B. Wells, Nectarine, Diapason, W.W.W., 
Megan, Mary Cree, Reynard the Fox, La Normandie, Monicke, In 
sight of the Reeks, Magmar, Gautier, En iterum, Carrantual, James, 
H.M.S., Gentian, F.S.O.,. 6 detva, Encore, Wilts. 

Third Class.—Scarry, Lisette, Paft, Nyle ne drede, Lawson, Viola, 
Cymru fydd, Kleeblat, Joan, E.B.P., Shark, Shepherdess, Berwyn, 
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Martin, Gorey, 111,976, Claremont, Utjalmar, Eilian, Chemineau, 
Hammonia, La Cloche, Edurtreg, L.M.M., Nilcem, Pictor, Traveller, 
Prig, E.B.C.M., Saxie, Doxa Jannoch, Cyreno, Teirrah, Rhona, 
H.M.M., Von Riche, RS.V.P., Staronshka, Nile, Thistle, Blobbia 
nigra, Zeus, The Coracle, Dorath, Paulinus, A.G.C., Non-Com, Edel- 
weis, Godfrey, Prospice, R. H.C., Miranda, Elm, January, A speckled 
bird, L.S.S., Fietta, Borcovicus, Crown Imperial, vipoy pryounuara, 
éAmis, Deutsche Wurst, Lepurtar, Bat, Beam. 

Fourth Class.—Viano-organ, Whuppy, C.M.L, Adamant, E.B., 
E.M.C., Wanda, Evelyn St. John, de Rohan, Jan San, Vicar’s Hill, 
Abenne, Doule, Sorel, Avenue, Idiotes, Shemhurrish, Nonyeb, Pix, 
Roma, N.O.N., Dumpfkopf, Myra Han, pa. 

Fifth Class.—Uva, S.T.O., Mater, Alley, Pink, D.D., Paria, 
Fifteen, Miss, F.L.A., Donovan, Caro, Upa, Quis, Sopor, Horace, 
L.U.T., Fatma, Minor, Polly, Trumps, B.O., Pré. 


The extract from ‘‘ Madame Bovary” is a good example of Flaubert’s 
marvellous powers of observation and sureness of touch. There is no 
attempt at fine writing, and the description is as precise as 
Baedeker. It differs from the ordinary guide-book by seizing the 
salient features of the landscape, and these only, and by giving in each 


reach the crest of a ridge by a flat road; he saw on the verge of the 
horizon, when he reached it, the Forest of Argueil ; the slopes were 
stained by chalybeate springs which flowed down the opposite side of 
the hill. I pass over even grosser monstrosities, such as ‘‘ tons of 
bricks,” ‘‘ cutting up into thin fillets.” As to the proper names, 
there is nothing to choose between the Cóte des Leux and ‘* the slopes 
of Les Leux”; but to render ‘f Wolves’ Hill” is as absurd as it 
would be to turn Broxbourne into /e ruisseau du blaireau. So the 
lle de France must be preserved. Lreues was constantly rendered 
‘*miles”; the modern league is reckoned as four kilometres, which 
would make the distance about twenty miles; but why not keep to 
“leagues”? A la Boissière, ‘“at La Boissiere” ; “the road to Le B.” 
would be /a route de la B. A plat must not be pressed ; it means 
‘straight on,” and is quite consistent with a gradual ascent. Un 
bourrelet has no exact equivalent ; we cannot talk of a pad or cushion 
of hills, and must turn by ‘‘a low range of rolling (rounded) hills” ; 
ridge is quite inappropriate. Æ! dale, &c.: ‘‘its broad acres of yellow 
(not white] corn stretching as far as the eye can reach.” Lorsgwon 
arrive, ‘on reaching your destination.” Tranchant sur, ‘‘ standing 
out against,” ‘contrasting with.” Qui coulent au delà, ‘‘ which flow 
beyond ”—z.e. which rise on the higher ground. ‘‘ Ferruginous,” by 
the way, is a dictionary word to be avoided. Contrée bâtarde, “a 


were due to a lack of realization. 


By “f Pons ASINORUM.” 


He thought he saw a Chinaman 
Presiding at a Board ; 

He looked again, and saw it was 
A certain noble lord. 

“ He’d best be making tracks,” he said, 
‘© This here’s a blooming fraud.” 


He thought he saw the ‘‘ open door” 
That politicians seek ; 

He looked again, and saw it was 
The middle of next week. 

“ And this is the result,” he said, 
“ Of learning modern Greek.” 

He thought he saw a crocodile 
Leaning against a gate; 

He looked again, and saw it was 
Leigh Sampson, up to date. 

°° Another alias ?”’ he said ; 
“ Great Labby ! that makes eight.” 


By “O. J. E.” 
He thought he saw a novelist 
A-boiling of a pot: 
He looked again, and saw it was 
Only an inky blot. 


Thus, the traveller was made to 


“ How strange,” he said, ‘that this — 


should be ; 
No pen and ink I’ve got.” 


By “ La CLOCHE.” 


He thought he heard the Jabberwock 
Conversing with the Snark ; 

He looked again, and saw it was 
The Boojum on the lark. 

‘ He always did have fits,” he said, 
“ He eats too much jam tart.” 


By “ ParILio.” 


He thought he saw a telegram 
Back-pedalling down a glade ; 

He looked again, and saw it was 
A crisis in the trade. 

“If this should be prolonged,” said he, 
“ My roses soon will fade.” 


He thought he heard a hooter sound 
Its joyous early note ; 

He listened twice, and found it was 
A seam gone in his coat. 

The comment that he made was not 
What I should care to quote. 


He thought he smelt a luscious rose 
Which made him want to sneeze ; 

He snitted again, and found it was 
A piece of Stilton cheese ; 

‘Let me get out at once,” he said, 
“ And taste the morning breeze.” 


SELECTED CARROLLS. 


By “X.X. X.” 
He thought he saw a heptagon 
Described about the moon ; 
It chanced, however, to be worse— 
The Alabama Coon! 
“ A fault with holidays,” he said, 
‘Is leaving off too soon.” 


By “L. S. H.” 
He thought he heard the Plumber's man 
At work above his head. 
He listened hard, then found it was 
The spirits of the dead. 
‘ If this goes on,” he moaned aloud, 
“ PI send for Mr. Stead.” 


By ‘“ PAULINUS,” 
I thought I saw a kangaroo 
Careering on the sand; 
I looked again, and found it was 
A man from Switzerland. 
‘ Now in a magazine,” I said, 
“ This would be really grand.” 


I thought I saw some Dervishes, 
That rode on British grounds; 

I looked again, and saw it was 
A hundred thousand pounds. 

‘ Now, if you think of it,” I said, 
‘ That’s stranger than it sounds.” 


By “ NORK.” 

He thought he saw a clergyman 

Attired in rusty black ; 
He looked again, and found it was 

A kleptomaniac. 
“I’m glad you like those spoons,” he 

said, 

** Youjneed not give them back.” 


By ‘* CHICK.” 
He thought he saw a crocodile 
Awaking from a trance, 
He looked again, and saw it was 
A gentleman of France. 
‘t If war should be declared,” said he, 
‘* We'll see the creature dance.” 


He thought he saw a learned judge 
Climbing a secret stair ; 

He looked again, and saw it was 
A Monsieur Beaurepaire. 

“ If he should see my grog,” quoth he, 
** Oh, won’t he tear his hair ! 


He thought he saw a little child 
With conscience ill at ease ; 

He looked again, and saw it was 
A Gorgonzola cheese. 

‘“ These metamorphoses,” he said, 
** Are apt to make one sneeze.” 


case le mot juste, the exact phrase to represent them. Most failures | nondescript district ” or ‘‘a No-man’s-land,” ‘* where there is no raci- 
ness in the dialect or individuality in the landscape.” 


Bys'F.S,0;" 
I asked him for a humming-top, 
To button up my boots ; 
He curtsied low, and talked about 
The young idea that shoots. 
I smiled a swear, then strove to pull 
My brains up by the roots. 


By ‘* PATRICIA.” 
He thought he saw a crocodile 
Climbing a jaunting car ; 
He looked again, and saw it was 
The twinkling of a star. 
“I hear,” he said, with bitter grief, 
“ The moaning of the bar.” 


By,‘ A. B. Y. Z.” 
I thought I saw a Cheshire cat, 
A Manx one with a coda. 
I found it was a strict T.T. 
Sipping his B. and soda. 
« Ha, ha !” said I, ‘‘I think I see 
Why Marchand left Fashoda.” 


By ‘“ NIMMERMEHR.” 
I thought I saw a boomerang 
That hurtlted down a lane ; 

I looked again and saw it was 
My housemaid, Mary Jane. 
“At last I understand,” I said, 

“ The illimitable inane.” 


By ‘‘ CELER.” 

I met in Crete an Indian chief, 
Macpherson of that ilk ; 

He wore a coronach, composed 
Of sausages and silk ; 

Which teaches, by experience, 
Why cocoa-nuts have milk. 

I dreamt I sawa crocodile 
Preparing to elope ; 

But woke, in time to save myself 
From being made a Pope. 

** At last,” I said, ‘* I understand 
Why men use Pears’s soap.” 


By ‘‘ APATHY.” 
He thought he saw an ample board, 
Laden with eggs and ham ; 
He looked again, and saw a room 
Prepared for an exam. 
“ To-day,” he smiled, ‘* will test results 
Of forty weeks of cram.” 


By ‘t SNIPER.” 
He thought he saw a grenadier, 
Who waltzed upon his head ; 
Ile looked again, and saw it was 
A monstrous feather-bed. 
You'd better give it up,” said he, 
‘And try a-walk instead.” 
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By ‘** LINNACA.” 


He thought he saw an avalanche, 
Come charging down the hill ; 
He looked again, and found it was 
His doctor’s little bill. 

«Tis very, very hard,” he said, 
** To pay for being ill.” 

He thought he saw a Christmas tree, 
Decked with a shining star; 

He looked again, and found it was 
The rescript of the Czar. 

“ The end of this will be,” he said, 
‘* A European war.” 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from Etchendorff :— 

Das Rad an meines Vaters Miihle brauste und rauschte schon wieder 
recht lustig, der Schnee tropfelte emsig vom Dache, die Sperlinge 
zwitscherten und tummelten sich dazwischen ; ich sass auf der 
Thirschwelle und wischte mir den Schlaf aus den Augen ; mir war so 
recht wohl in dem warmen Sonnenscheine. Da trat der Vater aus dem 
Hause ; er hatte schon seit Tagesanbruch in der Mihle rumort und die 
Schlafmiitze schief auf dem Kopfe, der sagte zu mir : ‘* Du Taugenichts ! 
da sonnst du dich schon wieder und dehnst und reckst dir die Knochen 
müde, und lasst mich alle Arbeit allein thun. Ich kann dich hier nicht 
länger füttern. Der Frühling ist vor der Thür, geh’ auch einmal hinaus in 
die Welt und erwirb dir selber dein Brot.” —‘* Nun,” sagte ich, ‘* wenn 
ich ein Taugenichts bin, so ist’s gut, so will ich in die Welt gehen und 
mein Glück machen.” Und eigentlich war mir das recht lieb, denn es 
war mir kurz vorher selber eingefallen, auf Reisen zu gehn, da ich die 
Goldammer, welche im Herbst und Winter immer betrübt an unserm 
Fenster sang: “ Bauer, miet’ mich! Bauer, miet’ mich !” nun in der 
schönen Friihlingszeit wieder ganz stolz und lustig vom Baume rufen 
horte: ** Bauer, behalt deinen Dienst!” Ich ging also in das Haus 
hinein und holte meine Geige, die ich recht artig spielte, von der 
Wand, mein Vater gab mir noch einige Groschen Geld mit auf den 
Weg, und so schlenderte ich durch das lange Dorf hinaus. Ich hatte 
recht meine heimliche Freude, als ich da alle meine alten Bekannten 
und Kameraden rechts und links, wie gestern und vorgestern und 
immerdar, zur Arbeit hinausziehen, graben und pfliigen sah, während 
ich so in die freie Welt hinausstrich. Ich rief den armen Leuten nach 
allen Seiten recht stolz und zufrieden adjes zu, aber es kiimmerte sich 
eben keiner sehr darum. Mir war es wie ein ewiger Sonntag im 
Gemiite. Und als ich endlich ins freie Feld hinaus kam, da nahm ich 
meine liebe Geige vor, und spielte und sang, auf der Landstrasse 
fortgehend. 


An Extra Prize of One Guinea ts offered for the best 
topical nursery rime on the model of— 
There was a young Mees of Boulogne, 
Who sang the new French comic song: 
It was not the words 
That frightened the birds, 
But the terrible double ontong. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
pititors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by February 16, 
addressed “ Prize Editor,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 

The London University Commissioners, who are understood to be 
making rapid and harmonious progress, intimated to the University 
Senate that, before proceeding to determine the distribution of Faculties 
in the reorganized University, they would be glad to consider any 
suggestions (as to this or any other part of their work) with which the 
Senate or any Committee thereof might favour them. It was resolved, 
in Se ek to this communication, that the Special Committee (men- 
tioned in the Journalof January) should consider whether the Depart- 
ment of Applied Science in the University should not be constituted a 
separate faculty. 

A motion was also carried nemine contradicente, urging on the Com- 
Mission the necessity of preserving opportunities for high standard 
examinations for non-collegiate and extra-metropolitan students. 

Sir Philip Magnus was added to the above-named Special 

"Committee. 


With regard to the proposal of the Government to house the reformed 
University in the palatial buildings of the Imperial Institute—discussed 
in the “ Notes” of last month’s /ourna/—it cannot be said that the 
Senate has shown any lack of caution. 

The offer of the Treasury was submitted in the form of a letter to the 
Vice-Chancellor, with an accompanying memorandum to the Senate, 
the latter having been also sent to the authorities of the Institute. On 
the assent of both Senate ard Institute being gained, it was proposed 
to form a small Committee representing the University, the Treasury, 
the Institute, and the Office of Works, to arrange details and place the 
matter on a permanent footing. 

In the memorandum the Government undertook to provide adequate 
accommodation (as required by the Act of last session) in the buildings 
of the Institute, and to make all necessary alterations and additions, 
also undertaking the upkeep and maintenance of the buildings, 
including protection from fire. 

The accommodation in these buildings for the teaching side of the 
University would be prepared by the date at which the provisions of 
the Act come into operation. 

The Vice-Chancellor moved urgency for the matter. A resolution 
was then read to the Senate from University College urging the need 
of consulting that institution and other bodies affected before taking any 
action. 

It was resolved by a large majority that it was ‘‘the duty of the 
Senate to consider the proposal laid before them by the Government, 
and to express an opinion thereon.” A motion was notified by the 
Vice-Chancellor for a future meeting—‘‘ That the Senate do accept the 
principle of the Government proposal, subject to further approval of 
the results of the deliberations of the Joint Committee” mentioned 
above. Another notice, by Mr. Anstie, was to the effect that any 
negotiations would be entered on in the confidence that the facilities 
now existing in the metropolis for University education should be in 
no way impaired, but enlarged ; and a third, by Mr. Rücker, that any 
teaching which might be given in the Institute buildings should be 
controlled by the University itself. 

It is known, of course, that University College, doubtless as the 
result of the above events, made the sensational offer of all its build- 
ings, and in fact itself, to be incorporated into the new University. 

The Senate, it should be stated, inquired closely into the conditions 
under which they would hold the new premises, and were gravely 
dissatisfied on being at first informed that they would share the main 
entrance and great hall with the ‘‘ Fellows ” of the Institute, some four 
thousand in number. It has been, however, proposed to abolish the 
latter, and give half the main building to the University, the other 
half to be retained for the collections of the Institute and the laboratories 
in which the investigation of economic products is carried on. 

One would certainly think that any such half-and-half arrangement 
as this would agree neither with the dignity nor the needs of the great 
University of the future. The whole building should be vested in the 
new University, in accordance with the powers granted by the Act. 
No precarious tenure will be satisfactory, whether the; building is at 
South Kensington or elsewhere. 

Twenty-three assistant examiners for 1899 have been appointed, 
among whom are J. H. Haydon and Waugh Young in Classics, and 
J. B. Dale and J. G. Leathem in Mathematics. Dr. Whitley Stokes 
being unable to act as examiner in Celtic at D. Lit., Prof. J. Strachan 
was appointed in his stead. 

The offer of a marble bust of the late Sir R. Quain from his daughters 
has been accepted with thanks by the University. 

Medical students should note the following :—The General Medical 
Council, under its new rule, requires candidates to show that at Matricu- 
lation they have passed in Greek or one modern language. The 
Senate asked the Council to suspend the operation of this rule till after 
January, 1990. 

The Indian Office, and Mr. Chamberlain from Downing Street, has 
been corresponding with the University on the discontinuance of 
London University examinations in India and such Colonies as have 
Universities of their own. The Government endorses the propriety of 
such action in view of the disproportionate amount of work and grave 
inconvenience involved ; but the curtailment of the Imperial functions 
of the University at the present juncture is regrettable. 

At the last B.A. Examination 222 candidates passed, out of 459; 
at B.Sc. 95 out of 235, the Second Division being about five times as 
large as the First ; at M.B. 59 were successful out of ror. Five candi- 
dates have passed the examination in the Art, Theory, and History of 
Teaching. No one passed the Intermediate Examination in Music in 
December. In the first Examination in Hebrew and Greek Text, 
Scripture History, &c., A. J. Grieve took the prize, and W. H. Holmes 
a Third Class. At B.A. Honours, F. M. Powicke took a first class in 
History. Three candidates passed the B.Mus., and H. W. Jones the 
D.Mus. The ordinary meeting of Convocation was held on Monday, 
January 16, when from fifty to one hundred graduates were present. 
The Sub-Committee on Laws had failed to gain the approval of the 
Senate for their scheme for revising the examinations in Law. A motion 
was carried expressing the opinion that the new Matriculation syllabus 
tends to discourage modern languages, and/ another thatthe new 
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regulations for the B.A. lower its value, inasmuch as the final can now 
be taken without any of those subjects (Mathematics and Mental and 
Moral Science) which involve a discipline in the more abstract kind of 
thought. 

At the Christmas Matriculation Examination only 800 candidates 
took up French, a falling off of more than 50 per cent., and there 
were only 16 entries in German. Our prognostication that the new 
regulations would cripple and curtail the study of modern languages 
has proved only too true. 


OXFORD. 


The only event of importance to the University which has occurred 
during the vacation is the lamented death of Dr. Bartholomew Price, 
the Master of Pembroke College. Dr. Price was a highly distinguished 
mathematician and man of science, who had held the Sedleian Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Philosophy for forty-five years, was early 
remarkable as a teacher, and had for many years been a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. In the business of the University his position was 
quite unique. He was elected to the Hebdomadal Council in 1855, 
and held the position undisputed with unfailing power and undiminished 
usefulness till his resignation last June. In all the financial affairs of 
the University, whether in regard to the Council, the Chest, the 
Library, the Press, or the Museum, his help was invaluable ; and, in 
any business matter that had to be presented to Congregation, his 
advocacy was at once indispensable and sufficient. To his great and 
varied gifts he added a devoted industry and patience, and a character 
simple, genial, and unassuming. Few who were present at the 
remarkable gathering last June, assembled on the occasion of his 
resigning his Professorship, will forget the scene. He had friends in 
all generations of Oxford men since 1840, when he took his degree, and 
all ages and parties were represented. 

The vacancies in the Sedleian Professorship and the Headship of 
Pembroke College will probably be filled up during the next few weeks. 
To the real place which he filled in the University it is not likely that 
there will be a successor, 

In regard to educational proposals or discussions, there have been 
few incidents since my December letter, an interregnum chiefly 
occupied by the last week of an expiring term and the Christmas 
vacation. 

The ‘ Three-years’-Honour-course” project has been further advo- 
cated in a pamphlet by Mr. Farnell, of Exeter College. There are 
many who would agree with Mr. Farnell that it would be better if some 
of the scholars who came up from schools could begin earlier their 
studies for Litere Humaniores ; but the advocacy of the three years’ 
course is too much based on a rather indiscriminate attack on Honour 
Moderations. The line of argument is also, we are inclined to think, 
tactically a mistake. The new project can only be carried with the 
co-operation of those whose main interest is scholarship; and it would 
be better to insist on the increased facilities for a more satisfactory study 
of scholarship which a three years’ course, with suitable optional 
alternatives, might offer. We must repeat, too, that the scheme is yet 
in its infancy, and will remain so until the outlook is extended from 
Litere Humaniores to the other schools (Law, Modern History, and 
English) to which Moderaiions is the usual or necessary preliminary. 


CAMBRIDG 


As “ Full Term ” did not begin till January 17, there is not much to 
record this month. The vacant Professorships of Pathology and Ancient 
History are not yet filled: in the case of the latter the Electors are 
understood to have adjourned their meeting in the hope of procuring 
further information. 

The Vice-Chancellor has published a list of donations to the Bene- 
faction Fund, which now amounts to over £8,500. Most of the con- 
tributions are assigned to the Medical and Law Schools, but Lord 
Iveagh’s gift of £1,000 is not specially ear-marked. The Chancellor has 
issued invitations to a meeting at Devonshire House on January 31, 
for the constitution of the Cambridge University Association. About 
seven hundred names have already been received for the provisional 
Organizing Committee, a large number being those of men of influence 
and wealth, who may be expected to interest themselves tu some 
purpose in the re-endowment scheme. 

A meeting will be held in Trinity Lodge on February 4 to consider 
prospective legislation with regard to secondary education. Resolu- 
tions will be moved and supported by Prof. Jebb, Dr. Butler, Dr. 
Sidgwick, Dr. Rendall, Dr. Ryle, and others. The Committee of in- 
vitation hopes that, having regard to the important relations existing 
between the Universities and secondary education throughout the 
country, a large representative gathering of members of the University 
may be secured. 

Mr. F. S. Fletcher is this term lecturing twice weekly on the 
History of Education; Mr. Gordon Duff on Fifteenth-Century Printers 
and Bookbinders in Westminster and London; Mr. Yule Oldham on 
the Geography of Central Eurpoe; and Mr. Raleigh on the Age of 
Milton. 


Forty-six women and one man have passed the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate December Examination, in the Theory, History, and Practice 
of Education. Thirty-seven women have further qualified for the 
certificate of practical efficiency. 

St. John’s College has lost three distinguished senior graduates by 
death—namely, the Duke of Northumberland, who took his degree in 
1842; the Rev. Dr. George Frost, an eminent teacher, who graduated 
in 1846; and the Rev. Joseph Newton, twelfth Wrangler in 1847, for 
many years Vice-Principal of Brighton College. 

The Cambridge Review has just attained its five-hundredih number, 
and, with justice, congratulates itself on its longevity. ‘W. E. H.,” 
probably a well-known ex-tutor of St. John’s, addresses some happy 
verses to the ‘‘ journal of University life and thought.” Perhaps the 
best are the following :— 


Surely it needs some wit to stand 
the food you live from Term to Term on,— 
athletic correspondence and 
the weekly sermon, 
the minor poem, limp and sad, 
the prosy prose, the querulous letter 
whose arguments, although not bad, 
might yet be better. 


The following awards and elections are announced :—Mr. R. C. 
Maclaurin, Fellow of St. John’s, Smith’s Prizeman in Natural Philo- 
sophy and York Prizeman in Law, to be Professor of Mathematics in 
Victoria College, New Zealand, and Mr. T. H. Easterfield, of Clare, 
to be Professor of Chemistry in the same college. The Clerk- 
Maxwell Studentship in Physics goes to Mr. J. S. E. Townsend, o 
Trinity, formerly an ‘‘ advanced student.” The Burney Prize, for an 
essay on ‘* Tennyson as a Religious Teacher,” is awarded to Mr. 
C. F. G. Masterman, a late President of the Union. Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, Q.C., M.P., has been elected an honorary Fellow of his old 
college, Trinity Hall. He shares the honour with Mr. Leslie Stephen 
and Canon Ainger. No essays have this year been sent in for the 
Thirlwall Prize and Seeley Medal in History. Prof. Jebb has been 
appointed IIonorary Professor of Ancient History to the Royal 
Academy, in succession to Mr. Gladstone. Dr. Moule, of Ridley Hall, 
has been appointed Honorary Chaplain, and Dr. Ryle, of Queens’, 
Chaplain in Ordinary, to the Queen. Mr. E. H. Minns, a double First- 
Class Classic, has been elected a Fellow of Pembroke. 


SCOTLAND. 


In a previous communication something was said about the defects 
in the governing bodies of the Scottish Universities as these are now 
constituted, and something also about the more conspicuous gaps in the 
Arts curriculum. Perhaps the most frequent criticisms passed on the 
Scottish Universities by those who observe them from outside are (1) that 
they still to so great an extent do the work which ought to be done 
at secondary schools, and (2) that they offer no adequate provision for 
the studies of advanced students. Things are not, indeed, so bad as 
they were. The institution of a fairly difficult preliminary examination, 
compulsory for all who desire to proceed to a degree, has raised the 
average age of entrant students, and has very greatly raised the average 
quality of the work done in the Arts classes. The M.A. degree, more- 
over, has not merely been ‘‘opened up,” but the standard in the 
examinations has become much higher. Those who have examined 
‘old regulations” and ‘‘ new regulations” candidates at the same time 
will bear witness to the marked difference in the standards. But the 
‘junior ” or non-qualifying classes still exist in Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics, competing with the schoolmaster and doing the kind of 
work which would be much better done at school. If, for the sake of 
those who have been unable to obtain a good school education, these 
preparatory classes have still to be maintained, would it not be better 
that they should not profess to be University classes in the strict sense? 
If no student could matriculate until he had passed the whole pre- 
liminary examination (for Arts, Science, or Medicine, as the case might 
be), the status of the matriculated students would be raised in the 
opinion of the country and of themselves. The students taking merely 
junior classes, or attending a course of lectures as amateurs, should not, 
in academical position or in public estimation, be put on the same 
level as those who have proved their capacity to enter on the proper 
studies of a University. They should pay a registration fee, but the 
venerable word ‘‘ matriculation” ought to mean something else than 
the payment of a guinea. 

The opinion that the Scottish student is only a schoolboy under lax 
discipline is now untrue to a great extent ; but not entirely. Possibly 
the ‘schoolboy ” reputation is a little fostered by the competition for 
prizes in the various classes. This grew up at a time when there was. 
hardly any stimulus in the shape of academical distinctions, and when 
graduation was little more than a form, and had fallen into general 
disuse. Nowadays graduation is regarded as the normal ending (if 
not the chief end) of the student’s curriculum. Graduation with. 

(Continwed on page 132.) 
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honours is a modern innovation in Scotland; but under the new 
regulations ‘‘taking honours” is encouraged, and has become more 
and more customary with the better students. There are now, also, in 
each of the Universities a fair number of University prizes, scholarships, 
and fellowships, which are objects of ambition. In these ways, surely 
enough (if not too much) of the competitive element is introduced into 
the system of education, and the rather boyish glory of class prizes 
might safely be allowed to fade. The money would be better spent in 
providing prizes in the form of books for those who obtain ‘‘ honourable 
mention ” in the competition for University prizes or scholarships, or 
for those who obtain ‘‘ honours ” in the degree examinations. Any one 
of the four Universities by itself may, perhaps, be afraid to begin the 
abolition of what many feel to be an unacademic survival, lest its own 
students might suffer in the eyes of an unintelligent public through 
coming home without prizes. ‘‘ Those who know” know, of course, 
that a class prize means nothing very definite, unless it is known 
how large the class was, and what was the average quality of the work. 
Many of the best students themselves feel the heavy burden of excessive 
competition in their work, and recognize that the stimulus is not a 
healthy one. During the present winter the Edinburgh University 
Students’ Representative Council agreed to petition the Senatus to 
request the professors and lecturers in every case to return the examina- 
tion papers for class honours with corrections and values attached. 
Such a petition is a curious illustration of the abnormal jealousy and 
suspicion which class prizes are capable of producing. Examination 
papers corrected and returned for educational purposes—that is one 
thing ; the marks submitted to the criticism of the competitors them- 
selves—that is another thing ; and the attempt to carry out such a plan 
would certainly Lring the whole system to a speedy end. 

‘* Research students” and ‘‘ research fellows ” are a new and valu- 
able element in the Scottish Universities, and if the higher degrees of 
D.Sc., D. Litt., and D.Phil. continue to grow in popularity and reputa- 
lion, attract students from other Universities, and stimulate original 
work, they will do more than anything else to remove from the 
Scottish Universities the reproach of being merely high school exten- 
sions, with professional training colleges attached to them—a reproach 
which is already, to a great extent, unjust. Many of the best students 
will still continue to go to Oxford and Cambridge, and to German 
Universities, to carry on their studies, and it is most desirable that they 
should do so ; but it is to be hoped that the Scottish Universities will 
endeavour to provide for ‘' post-graduate” study at home, and to 
attract their share of the wandering scholars of the world. 

Aberdeen University has lost an eminent scientific teacher by the 
death of Prof. Alleyne Nicholson. Before his election to the chair of 
Natural History in Aberdeen, Prof. Nicholson had filled the same chair 
at St. Andrews. Prof. Nicholson’s father was an Orientalist, and one 
of the sons who survives him has followed in the steps of his grandfather. 

The Lectureship in Psychology at Aberdeen (the only lectureship of the 
kind in Scotland) will become vacant by the election of Mr. G. F. Stou 
(editor of Mind) to the new Lectureship on Mental Philosophy at 
Oxford. 

Prof. Royce, of Harvard, is at present giving the Gifford Lecture at 
Aberdeen. Prof. W. James, of Harvard, will be the Gifford Lecturer in 
Edinburgh next winter. Prof. C. P. Tiele, whose course there has just 
been concluded, has given a donation of £100 to the History Library for 
the purchase of works on constitutional history and political science—a 
most excellently chosen subject for benefaction, as these are departments 
in which the libraries of Scottish Universities are lamentably deficient. 

The new Rector of St. Andrews University gave his inaugural 
address on January 23. He spoke of the need of adapting Universities 
to the needs of the new professions which modern conditions have 
called into existence. Education, the Civil Service, commerce, 
engineering, were taken as examples of professions for which Universi- 
ties require to provide training if they are to do their full duty to the 
present age. The Rector and his address were enthusiastically received ; 
but the effect of the address on the minds of the country should not— 
and we hope will not—disappear with the delivery of it. A number of 
honorary degrees were conferred on the occasion. The editor of the 
Times, the Chairman of the London County Council, the Chief Rabbi, 
some other representative men, and one woman who has done much 
for education— Mrs. Fawcett—were made LL. D.’s. 


ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF SCOTLAND. 


By a resolution of the Association, at the Annual Meeting on 
November 23, 1895, the ‘Journal of Education” was adopted as the 
medium of communication among members of the Association. ] 

EDINBURGH BRANCH. 

A meeting of the Eastern Branch of the Secondary Teachers’ 
Association was held at 5 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, on Satur- 
day, January 21, Mr. J. B. Hamilton, Abbey Park School, Melrose, 
presiding. The business of the meeting was a discussion of a paper 
read by Mr. Oliphant, on ‘‘ A Plea for a Liberal Education.” Dr. 
Marshall, Royal High School, Edinburgh, opened the discussion, and 
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DE FIVAS’ FRENCH CLASS BOOKS. 


De Fivas, New Grammar of French Grammars. By 
Dr. V. De Fivas, M.A. Fifty-fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 450 pp.,; 
2s. 6d., strongly bound. oe” KEY, 3s. 6d. 


De Fivas, Elementary French Grammar and Reader. 
Fourth Edition, Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 

De Fivas, Guide to Modern French Conversation. 
Thirty-second Edition. 18mo, 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

De Fivas, Introduction à la Langue Française. 
Twenty-eigbth Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

De Fivas, Beautés des Ecrivains Français, Anciens et 
Modernes. Fifteenth Edition. 1r2mo, 2s. 6d. 


De Fivas, Le Trésor National. 
1s. 6d. KEY 


» 2S. 


Seventh Edition, 12mo, 


Just published, 400 pages crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. ; 

A Handbook of English Literature. Originally compiled 
by Austin Dosson, New Edition, Revised, with New Chapters, and 
Extended to the Present Time. By W. HarL GRIFFIN, B.A., Professor of 
English Language and Literature at Queen's College, London. 

“Of this book we have to speak in terms of unqualified praise. . 
pronounced a most excellent history of our literature.” —Literature. i 

“The best compendium for English literary students, and a most reliable hand- 
book for the literary man."—Academy. An : 

‘For truth of criticism it is about the best book of the kind.”"—Westminaster 
Review. 

“ An excellent handbook of English literature.” —-A theneum. 

“ Professor Hall Griffin and Mr. Dobson are to be thanked for a very acceptable 
handbook.” —Journal of Education. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


A New Book of Commercial French: Grammar— 
Vocabulary — Correspondence— Commercial Documents — Geography — Arith- 
metic—Lexicon. By P. Carrovus, Professor in the City High School J.-B. Say 
(Paris). Crown 8vo, 354 pp., 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Lessons in Commerce: A Text-Book for Students. By 
Professor R.Gamparo. Revised by Professor James GAULT. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

By C. E. 


The Foreign Commercial Correspondent. 
BAKER. 3s. 6d. 


Spanish Grammar and Reader. ByO. KorTH. 2s.6d. cloth. 


CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOKS. 


Civil Service History of England. By F. A. WHITE, B.A. 
Revised by H. A. Dosson. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Hssay Writer. By Henry Skipton. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Civil Service Geography. By L. M. D., SPENCE. 
Edition. Fcap., as. 6d. 


Précis Book. By W. Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 
6d 


Civil Service Book-keeping. Fcap., Is. 6d. 

Civil Service English Grammar. By W.V. YATES. Is. 6d. 

Civil Service First French Book. By A. Morreau. 
rs. 6d. K g 


» 25. 


.. [t may be 


Tenth 
2s. 6d. cloth. KEY, 


Civil Service Coach. By S. SavıLı. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


WEALE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


DICTIONABIES AND GRAMMARS. 
Latin Grammar. By T. Gouopwiwn. Is. 6d. 


Latin and English Dictionary. By T. Goopwin. Latin- 
English, 2s. 6d. ; English-Latin, 1s. 6d. 

Greek Grammar. H. C. HAMILTON. Is. 6d. 

Greek and English Lexicon. By H. R. HAMILTON, 
Greek-English, 2s. 6d. ; English-Greek, 2s. 

Hebrew Grammar. By Dr. BRESSLAU. ts. 6d. 


Hebrew-English Dictionary. By Dr. BRESSLAU. 6s. 

English-Hebrew Dictionary. By Dr. BRESSLAU. 3s. 

English Grammar. By Hype CLARKE, D.C.L. 1s. 6d. 

English Dictionary. By Hype CLARKE, D.C.L. 3s. 6d. 

French Grammar. By G. L. Srrauss, Ph.D. 1s. 6d. 

French Dictionary. Ry A. ELWES. 3s. 

German Grammar. By G. L. Srrauss, Ph.D. 1s. 6d. 

German Dictionary. By N. E. S. A. HAMILTON. 3s. 

Italian Grammar. By A. Elwes. ıs. 6d. 

Italian Dictionary. By A. ELwes. 7s. 6d. 

Spanish Grammar. By A. ELwes. Is. 6d. 

Spanish and English Dictionary. By A. ELWES. 6s. 

Portuguese Grammar. By A. ELWES. Is. 6d. 

Portuguese and English Dictionary. By A. Ewes. 5s. 
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dealt with the critical or destructive side and the suggestive or con- 
structive side of the paper. The criticisms of Mr. Oliphant came 
pretty much to this—that the present predominance of mathematics 
and classics in secondary schools was an evil, and ought to be brought 
to an end. So far as he could discover it, the liberal culture which 
got all the pretty names from Mr. Oliphant was the scheme of Circular 
221 for the higher-grade science schools, so manipulated, however, as 
to eliminate its really valuable elements; or, in other words, it wasa 
scheme of science training so emasculated as to fit it for a select 
class of sentimental young ladies of either sex, who never could and 
never would do, or be, or say, or read, or think anything worth men- 
tioning to the last day of their lives. He believed that those who had 
not acquired some skill in the interpretation of thought through lan- 
guage other than their mother tongue before the age of fifteen or 
sixteen would never acquire that skill later. The suggested age for 
specialization, mentioned by Mr. Oliphant—namely, sixteen—was 
therefore far too late. But, if only one could get right teachers of 
science, he should be very willing to postpone Latin and Greek, say to 
the age of sixteen, introducing between the ages of ten and thirteen a 
scheme of education so far as the boys proved themselves fit for it. 
The discussion was continued by Mr. R. J. Mackenzie, M.A., Rector 
of Edinburgh Academy; Mr. Fyfe. Edinburgh; Mr. Malcolm, 
Dollar ; and others. Mr. Oliphant, in replying to the discussion, said 
that any one having heard Dr. Marshall’s criticism who had not read 
his paper might think that he (Mr. Oliphant) had made a violent 
attack on classical teaching. Nothing was further from his purpose. 
He thought he had made it quite clear that he was objecting, not to 
the teaching of Latin, but to the time, and the proportion, and the 
manner in which it was taught. 


IRELAND. 


The Commission to inquire into the working of the Intermediate 
System commenced their sittings in Dublin on January 11. They also 
have presented to the Lord-Lieutenant their First Report, in which 
they state that last July they issued to heads of schools, members of 
Universities, examiners under the Intermediate Act, and many public 
men, 958 copies of their ‘‘ Queries.” They received over 300 answers, 
all of which are now printed. These answers, as might be expected, 
show great diversity of opinion. The heads of the schools specially 
successful in the examinations largely approve the present system. 
On the whole, however, very serious evils are mentioned, and there is a 
general consensus of opinion that the examinations should be largely 
modified, the giving of results fees much altered, if not abolished, and 
inspection introduced. 

Up to the time of writing, the persons examined viva voce by the 
Commission have been— Monsignor Molloy, Mr. L.C. Purser, F.T.C. D., 
Prof. Mahaffy, F.T.C.D., Dr. Delany (the Head of the Catholic 
University College), Father Brennan (Head of Rockwell College), the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Ross, Prof. Leebody (Magee College), Dr. 
Nicholas (Methodist College, Belfast), Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, and 
Miss White, Lady Principal of Alexandra College. All these witnesses 
have condemned the present system and advocated trenchant reforms, 
although one or two would still be in favour of retaining competitive 
examinations, results fees, and large prizes. Lord Justice Fitzgibbon 
even went to the length of defending ‘‘ cramming,” as a necessary part 
of education ! 

Several important points have already emerged from the multiplicity 
of detailed recommendations. In the first place, those of the Com- 
mission, such as Chief Baron Palles, who desire very thorough changes 
wish to obtain a new Act, chiefly because the present Act clearly does 
not allow of money being given to schools except by results fees on a 
public examination. On the other hand, Mr. Justice Madden, on the 
ground of the many difficulties to be encountered in legislating for Irish 
education, seems desirous, if possible, to reform within the limits of the 
present Act. Seeing that whatever changes are now introduced will 
last for many years, it would seem better to obtain enlarged powers at 
once, and place the whole system on a sound basis. It will have to be 
done sooner or later, and, as long as competitive examinations and 
results fees continue, no real improvement can be made in the system. 
It might be possible easily to obtain an amendment to the Act of 1879, 
empowering the Board to give money in other ways than as results 
fees. 

Another important point is the proposal to institute special courses of 
study for boys intended for various occupations— University, commercial, 
Civil Service, scientific. It is to be hoped that this will not be done. 
It would lower and cramp education disastrously. Were a broad, 
uniform course adopted for all boys and girls upto the age of sixteen 
{at which age boys intended for business leave school), it might be well 
to allow special extended courses after that age. With liberty to select 
subjects froma wide programme in such a uniform course (the marking 
being carefully made fair for any group taken), all would be achieved 
that is needed in providing an education suitable to boys going to 
scientific or commercial pursuits. It is rare that a boy’s future can be 
decided at an early age, and, whatever life he eventually takes up, a 
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INTERMEDIATE TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By Professor 
CHARLES Lapwortu, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Mason College, Birmingham. 
Founded on Dr. Page's ‘‘ Introductory Book of Geology.” With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


STORMONTH'S HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY. New Edition. 
Thoroughly Revised. By WıLLiam Bayne, M.A. 16mo, 1s. 


HIGHBR LATIN UNSEENS. Selected, with Introductory Hints on 
Translation, by H. W. Aupen, M.A., Assistant-Master at Fettes College, 
Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 


HIGHER LATIN PROSE. With an Introduction by H. W. AUDEN. 2s. 6d. 


HIGHER GREEK UNSEENS. Selected, with Introductory Hints on 
Translation, by H. W. AUDEN. 2s. 6d. 


LOWER LATIN UNSEENS. Selected, with Introduction, by W. LOBBAN, 
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GREBK TEST PAPERS. By James Moir, Litt.D., LL.D., Co-rector of 
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LATIN VERSE UNSEBENS. By G. Mippteron, M.A., Lecturer in 
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Bvo, 1s. 6d. 
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Crown 8vo, 2s. 
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Crown 8vo, 3s. 
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Crown 8vo, Is. 
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Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 
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PRECEPTORS. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS 
On the Science, Art, and Historp of Education. 


MORAL EDUCATION. 


To be delivered by JAMES SULLY, M.A., LL.D., 
Grote Professor of the Philosophy of Mind and Logic at University College, London. 


The First Course of Lectures (27th Annual Series) will commence on Thursday, February 16th, at 7 p.m. 


This Course, consisting of Twelve Lectures, will deal with the Development of the Will and Character. 


The aim of this branch of education 


will be elucidated by a reference to the ethical conception of good or virtuous character, and its methods by a reference to the psycholozical laws 


of development. 


Attention will be paid throughout to the special circumstances and needs of the school teacher. 


Directions will be given as to reading, and care will be taken, by the setting of papers and by conversation, to give students a real grasp of 


the subjects of the Course. 


SYLLABUS. 


I1.—The Conception of Moral Education—The Aim of Mora] Education—The 
Idea of the Good Man not Determined by Current Standards—The Ethical Con- 
ception of the End of Action and its Historical Development—Happiness and Moral 
Perfection—Relation of the Self to other Selves— The Service of Humanity— 
Dutiful Conduct and Virtuous Character—The Connexion between Moral and other 
Excellences—The Intellectual Side of Virtuous Character: Reasonableness—The 
Emotional Element in Moral Perfection: Enthusiasm—Types of Virtuous Character. 


I1.—The Material on which Moral Education works—Different Conceptions of 
Child-Nature — View that Goodness and Badness are alike acquired (Locke)— 
Theory of Innate Badness—Theory of Innate Goodness (Rousseau)—Scientific View 
of Natural Tendencies— Evolution and Heredity as explaining Natural Tendencies 
—Significance of Brutal and of Human Characteristics in the Child— Passionateness, 
Combativeness, &c.—Germ of Respect for Order and Law— Imitation as furthering 
Moral Adaptation—Rudiments of the Social Affections—Early Modifications of 
Natural Tendency by the Influence of the Home and Companions, 


I11.—The Methods of Moral Education—Presuppositions of Moral Education: 
Personal Authority and the Power to Control Children’s Actions—Negative and 
Positive Sides of Moral Control—The School as a Restraining System—The School 
as developing the Ideal Self—Indirect and Direct Action of Positive Training—The 
Teacher as working on Moral Growth through Ideas—The Cultivation of Social and 
Moral Feeling—The Development of the Good Will as entering into School Discipline 
— Mora) Growth as depending on the Action of a Community—The Moulding of the 
Individual by acting upon the School Community— Moral Function of the Day and 
the Boarding School. 


1V. — Development of the Intelligence as furthering Moral Education — The 
Observation of Moral Facts—Extension of Field of Observation by presentation of 
others’ Moral Experience—The Apperception of Moral Presentations—Children’s 
Manner of Apperception—The Part of the Educator in the Selection and the 
Interpretation of Moral Facts—The 7d/e of History and of Fiction in the Develop- 
ment of Moral Ideas—Simplification of Facts by Stories of Childa-Life, Fables, &c.— 
Later Stage of Moral Instruction—Inductive Building-up of more Abstract Moral 
Conceptions—Exercising the Child in the Analysis and Ciassification of Moral Facts 
—The Construction of Ideas of ‘‘ Me and My World,” the Actual and Ideal Me,” &c. 


V.—The Cultivation of Feeling as furthering Moral Education—The Place of 
Feeling in Mental Life as a Whole and in Moral Growth—The Idea of a Cold 
Moralitv— Moral Estimate of Children’s Feelings—Violence of Feeling and Enthu- 
siasm—A ffectation of Feeling and Sentimentalism—The Egoism of Early Feeling— 
The Duty of the Teacher to respect the Egoistic Feelings of the Child—The Injury 
of the Moral Nature by Indifference or Apparent Injustice —Injuries due to Failure 
to Understand the Individual Child—The Sensitive Child and its Varieties—The 
Problem of Encouraging Self-Confidence—The Moral Effects of Showing Sympathy 
and Kindness to Children—The Hardening Effect of School Life on Feeling, and its 
Ethical Significance. : 

VI.—The Action of School Life on the Social Feelings, and its Ethical Importance 
—Development of Respect for the Higher Personality and for Authority—The 
Child’s Sensitiveness to Blame and Praise—The Delight of Pleasing—The Action of 
the Community on the Child’s Social Feelings: Rivalry and the Love of Co-operation 
—Example and its Effect on Feeling—Warning Examples and Moral Dislikes—The 
Admiration of Heroes—The School Community as developing Sympathy — The 
Ethical Value of School Friendships— Beginnings of a Respect for Law as such— 
How the Experience of the School develops the Feeling of Justice—Collective or 
Communal Sympathy as a Basis of Moral Sentiment. 


VII.—The Higher Development of Moral Feeling—The Presentation of a Model 
of Good Feeling by the Teacher—The Methodical Exercise of the Better Feelings : 
Encouragement of Sympathy with others—Working against Childish Prejudices— 
The Formation of a Habit of Impartial Sympathy—The Exercise of the Feelings in 
the Development of Just Appreciations of Goodness—The Action of Historical and 


The Fee for the Course of Twelve Lectures is Half-a-Guinea. 
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Fictitious Character on the Growth of Moral Feeling—The Control and Guidance 

of Children's Pity — The Conflict and Reconciliation of Justice and Mercy — 

Influence of the Direction of Moral Admiration on the Growth of Ideal Conceptions 

of Goodness--The Privacy of the Child’s Moral Feeling and its Respect by the 

a cacusr ne Supreme Need of studying the Emotional Nature of the Individual 
hild. 


VILI.— Moral Education as concerning itself ultimately with the Will— Nature of 
Volition and its relation to Thought and to Feeling— Action of the Teacher on the 
Child’s Will—This Action rendered Difficult by the Weakness of the Child’s Will 
and the Limitations set to its Field of Activity—Whence Two Characteristics of 
Moral Training: (a) its Prospective Character as preparing for Later Conduct, 
(4) its Reliance on Authority and Systematic Discipline— Moral Education as 
emphasizing the Development of Moral Ideas, Feelings, and Desires (Herbart)— 
The System of Authoritative Control as interfering with the Child’s Spontaneous 
Action and as enforcing New Modes of Activity by the Introduction of New Motives 
—The Education of the Will assurmounting these Limitations—The Moral Influence 
of the Educator as permeating and transforming Governmental Control—The Problem 
of rendering Prescribed Lines of Action Natural to the Child—Education as develop- 
ing in its turn a New Spontaneity: ‘‘ Moral Freedom.” 


1X.—Primary Education of the Will—Characteristics of Children’s Actions—The 
Dominion of Instinct and Passion— Mischievous Directions of Early Action—The 
Institution of Authority and Government as a means of controlling Children’s Actions 
— The Operation of Educational Restraint on the Growing Will—The Prohibition of 
Actions in the Home and the School—Natural Attitude of Children towards Pro- 
hibitions—The Attitude of Disobedience and its Variations—-Different Moral Values 
of Obedience— The Gentle or Yielding and the Resistant Child—Some Problems 
respecting Punishment. 


X.—The Operation of Authority as going beyond mere Arrest of Mischievous 
Activity—Government as Complicated from the First by the Personal Element in 
Authority— How this Element gives Moral Influence to Restraining Government— 
The Child’s Wish to Avoid giving Offer.cce—Appeals to the Child’s Good Feeling and 
Reasonableness—The Methods of calling forth Efforts of Will— Moral Suggestion 
and its Use in Education—The Desire to Please and to Gain Credit—The Judicious 
Use of Praise—The Appeal to Imitativeness and the Use of Example—The Judicious 
Use of the Motive of Emulation—The Fixing of Effort in Definite Directions—-The 
Value of the Principle of Habit in Early Moral Training. 


XI.—-The Organizing of Control into an Intelligible System— The Generalizing of 
Commands into Rules of Conduct—The Rule as Permanent Command and as Valid 
for all alike—The Explanation of Rules—The Special Rules of School Discipline : 
Orderly Behaviour, Industry, &c.—How the Rules of School Life develop the Idea 
of a Social System and of Common Duties—The Part of the Teacher in enforcing the 
Rules of Virtue: Truthfulness, Honesty, &c.— How the Teacher's Personality 
Contributes to the Acceptance of Moral Rules—Rewards of Good Conduct—Moral 
Discipline as developing Standard Ideas of Conduct—The Use of Striking Examples 
in recommendirg Rules of Virtuous Conduct—The Habit of Virtuous Conduct as 
preparing for Moral Freedom, 


X1T.—Later Stages of Education of Will and Character—The Connecting of 
Moral Instruction with Moral Discipline— Treatment of Unusual and Exceptional 
Cases of Conduct—Mistaken Sense of Duty and Conscientious Obstinacy —The 
Respecting of Moral Individuality—Action of the Teacher on the Collective Moral 
Tone— Problem of correcting Wrong or Defective Moral Notions and Standards— 
False Ideas of Honour: Reflections of Low “Conventional” Morality, &c.— 
Inculcation of Duty in the face of Numbers—Thke Gradual Enlargement, by the 
Teacher, of the Field of Virtuous Conduct—The Encouragement of Public Spirit and 
Participation in Public Causes—The Preparation for Self-controlled Conduct—The 
Educational Use of Posts of Trust and the Gradual Devolution of Moral Responsi- 
bility on the Pupil. 


The Lectures will be delivered on Thursday Evenings at 7 o’clock, at the College, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.— Members of the College have 


free admission to the Course. 
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general education in the great subjects is by far the best preparation 
for it. 

Another proposal is to institute a special course for girls, lower and 
lighter in character, in order to attract into the system the many girls’ 
schools (especially Roman Catholic ones) that at present do not enter at 
all for the examinations. If the latter be retained in future, this would 
be a step most disastrous to the progress of women’s education in 
Ireland. lt is proposed to allow any girl to take the higher boys’ 
course if she wishes ; but, since it would be most difficult for any school 
to teach both courses, it is almost certain that parents and schools would 
yield to the temptation to take only the lighter course, in which results 
fees and prizes would be more easily earned. The State would thus be 
actually bribing those manazing girls’ education to remain at a low 
standard of teaching, and fixing permanently a type of education that, 
where freedom exists, is everywhere disappearing. 

Some parents do not send their daughters in for the examinations 
merely because they care for little or no education for them (and such 
people could not have any system made poor enough for them), but 
there is a very large class who do desire guod education, but object to 
the overpressure, continuous sedentary toil,“and absence of leisure 
which preparing for the examinations involves. Were a high pro- 
gramme, including all the great subjects, still maintained, but competitive 
examinations of the present type abolished, and endowment given on 
the results of inspection to every school teaching a good programme on 
good methods and with good conditions, all girls’ schools would be 
brought under the benefits of the system, and a thorough education 


could be given to every girl without any of the deadening and injurious 


Strain and over-study now objected to. That this is the real solution 
of this question is maintained by most of the leaders of women’s 
education. 

The proceedings of the Commission are being followed with the 
keenest interest, and the members of the Commission (although it is 
much regretted that they have not outside expert educationalists 
associated with them) are conducting it with the closest attraction and 
great ability. One cannot but feel that few of the present generation— 
turned into mechanical assimilators of knowledge, or otherwise injured 
in vigour of body and mind by the present examination cram, which, 
in Ireland, now stands for education from the primary schools up to the 
Fellowship Examination of Trinity College, Dublin—will, if they attain 
the same age, have the mental acuteness, power, and freshness which 
some of the Commission show. 

It is rumoured that a very definite *‘ plan of campaign” will be 
adopted this Session to bring the Irish University question to an 
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immediate practical issue. A conference will be held on February 5 in 
Dublin. It is said that the Irish members will ask leave to bring in a 
Rill to establish a Catholic University in Ireland, and that two days be 
allotted for its discussion. It is believed that the Government, after 
their many professions, can hardly refuse this demand. On a private 
Bill every member can vote as he pleases, and thus the discussion will 
afford a means of testing the opinion of Parliament on the question. 
It is expected that the proposal will be supported by a majority, 
perhaps, of a hundred. In that case the Government will have no 
choice but definitely to take up the question, as they have declared 
that a fear of insufficient support has been their only reason for not 
doing so up to the present. Euch a test has not yet been made. Last 
year the question was brought forward only as an amendment to the 
Address, which precluded all the members of the Government from 
supporting it. 

Meanwhile, Trinity College, the envied model ever before the eyes 
of the Catholic bishops, has had all its wants and weaknesses much 
discussed of late. Prof. Fitzgerald, F.T.C. D., in a ‘‘ report” to the 
Senate, published in the Daily Express, lamented the want of funds to 
enable his University to keep pace with the modern educational 
demands, especially in the teaching of science ; and the nature of the 
government, which prevented progress even within the limits of the 
present endowment. This opened the floodgates, and a lengthy corre- 
spondence ensued on the anti-popular and anti-national tone of the 
College, the impossibility of getting the seven aged despots in power to 
move in reforms, the non-publication of any accounts, and the little 
likelihood of any one giving benefactions to an institution under such 
management. A practical instance of the latter point is the Graduates’ 
Union, to establish which nearly £7,000 was subscribed in 1892, and 
which has not yet shown any signs of becoming a reality. 

In answer to a demand for more and better science teachers, the 
Royal College of Science, Stephen’s Green, will give special courses 
for teachers thoughout the month of July this year. The fees will be 
very moderate, and teachers under the National Board or the Science 
and Art Department can attend without any payment. It is to be 
hoped that a large number of teachers will take the classes. 

Alexandra College has begun extensive building alterations, for which 
47,000 is required. A meeting to enlist public support will be held in 
the hall of Alexandra School on February 2, at which the Lord- 
Lieutenant, the Provost of Trinity College, Mr. Lecky, and Lord 
Justice Fitzgibbon will speak. 

Mr. Crawford, a distinguished Methodist minister, has been appointed 
Head of Wesley College, Dublin. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Cambridge Local ~ Examinations, 


THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 


Guardian.—‘* Mr. Verity is an almost ideal editor of school texts.’ 
University Correspondent.—‘' it would seem that the ideal school edition of 
Shakespeare has at last been developed.” 


King Richard II. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index. By A. W. 
ERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College. Is. 
PITT PRESS SERIES. 

AUTHOR. Book. EDITOR. PRICE 
Macanlay......... Lays of Ancient Rome, &c. ..... J. H. Flather 2.0.00... r 6 
Milton ............ fla Foma sh oe I. and II. A. W. Verity 0.0.0.0... 2 0 

a Fortune de rtagnan(New ) 
Dumas seesasenoona a with Vocabulary)... JA R. Ropes ERE ee ee 2 [°] 
e Fai a ; 
Perrault ......... Perrault St eS hw. Rippmann ............ 1 6 
Ponsard ......... Charlotte Corday .................. A. R. Ropes ai.. 20 
Saintine....... Picciola eene saanen ann ames aan 5° MA 2 0 
Goethe ............ Iphigenie auf Tauris ............... K. H. Breul.. Poe ae) 
A. Schlottmann and 

Mauf............... Das Wirthshaus im Spessart .. 4 J. W. Cartmell ca. } 3 0 

ie e Arean Das Bild des Kaisers ........... ‘k. H. Breul 0.a 3 0 
Caesar ........... De Bello Gallico, Book IV.® .. E. S. Shuckburgh ...... t 6 

PA Seares: ‘ “a BooksIV.&V. A. G. Peskett .....0...... I 6 
Cicero ........... De Amicitia ea a a A e S Reid oes Sessa soe: 3 6 
Livy ............. Book XXIL oenen usana 1. S. Dimsdale ......... 2 6 
Lucretius ...... Book patie ek ere piste ws lie 1. D: Duff ossei 2 0 
Vergil ............ Aeneid, Book II. ................. A. Sidgwick J... r 6 
Aeschylus ...... Prometheus Vinctus oee H. Rackham... [Nearly ready. 
Herodotus...... Book VI. aaa aesan E. S. Shuckburgh ...... 4 0 
Homer ............ Iliad, Book XXD osinn G. M. Edwards ......... 20 
Thucydides .. Book Vile. ieee ee on H. A. Holden ............ 5 o 
Xenophon ...... Anabasis, Book IV.*............... G. M. Edwards ......... r 6 


* These are volumes of the Cambridge Series for Schools and Training Colleges. 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Edited by G. W. ProtueEro, Litt. D., Professer of History in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Spain: its Greatness and Decay, 1479-1788. By Major MARTIN 
Hume, With an Introduction by E. ARMSTRONG. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 

Daily Chronicle. —‘‘ The authors have given us a book of great value to students 
who wish to learn the guiding facts and principles of Spanish History. . . . As far 
as we know, there is no acc essible volume on the subject by an English historian at 
all to compare to this.” 

The Union of Italy, 1815- 1898. By W. J. Stitiuman, L.H.D.(Concordia), 
late Correspondent of the Times in Rome, Author of ‘The Cretan Insurrection 
1866," ae of “* Herzegovina and the late Uprising.” Crown 8vo, with four 

aps, 6s. 

Times.—‘' Few men are better qualified by personal knowledge, by political sym- 
pathy, or by direct contact with events than Mr. W. J. Stillman to write a history 
of modern Italy.” 

A History of the Colonisation of Africa by Alien Races. B 
Sir H. H. Jounston, K.C.B., H.B.M. Consul at Tunis, Author of “ Britis 
Central Africa,” &c. With Eight Maps by the Author and J. G. Bartholomew. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


1899. 


ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. f 

The Elements of English Grammar. By A. S. West, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. N ; 
Prefatory note to the Enlarged Edition.—Some hundreds of addi- 
tional Questions and Examples are given in the present edition, and in 
a few places the wording of the text has been altered. The numbers 
of the paragraphs remain the same. 
Guardian.—'* We note with satisfaction that Mr. Alfred West's ‘Elements of 
English Grammar’ has now reached its second edition and twenty-sixth thousand, 
thus tending to justify the prophecy as to its future popularity which we ventured to 
utter on its first appearance in 1893. . . . For thoughful students in the upper forms 

of secondary schouls we know of no more suitable work.” 


An English Grammar for Beginners. By the same Author. ıs. 
Schoalmaster.—' It is a capital little work, which we can heartily recommend.” 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


First Book of Samuel‘... Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick ..... 35. 6d, 
Second Book of Samuel’ .. sda =. bose are oe get” * E 3s. 6d. 
EBooks of Ezra and Nehemiah’... Rev. H. E. Ryle iexeswhi tastes 4s. 6d. 
Book of Jeremiah ............. ee. Rev. A. W. Streane ............ 4s. 6d. 
Gospel according to St. Matthew’ Rev. A. Carr aeee 2s. 6d. 
Acts of the Apostles? ..........0....0.... Rev. J. R. Lumby............... 4s. 6d. 
Epistle to the Ephesians .............. Rev. C. G. Moule ......... 2s. 6d. 
Epistle to the Philippians . Ho inbi 2s. 6d. 


* Smaller Editions, 18. each. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. 


Gospel according to St. Matthew... Rev. A. Carr oo. 4s. 6d. 
CHURCH CATECHISM. 
The Church Catechism Explained... Rev. A. W. Robinson ......... 2s. od. 


PITT PRESS SERIES—New Volumes, 


Boileau.—L’Art Poétique. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
D. NicHot SsutH, M.A. as. 6d. 
Guardian.—'‘ The book should be highly acceptable to adult students of French 
literature, the more especially as it is the first critical edition published in this 
country.” 


Aristophanes.—Clouds. Edited byC. E. Graves, M.A., Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 35. 6d. 


Juvenal.—Satires. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by J. D. 
Durr, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 5s. 

Extract from Preface. — Perhaps it is reason enough for adding another to the 
many English editions of Juvenal that all our recent editors have excluded the 
Sixth Satire, the most brilliant in detail and by far the longest of Juvenal s poems. 
The present edition includes 530 lines of this celebrated piece. The Second and 
Ninth Satires, some paragraphs of the Sixth, and a few lines in other Satires, are not 
included in this edition. 

A thencum.— One of the best school-books which we have seen for some time. 

. The notes are capital.” 


Cambridge Series for Schools and Training Colleges. 
General Editor—W. If. WOODWARD, of Christ Church, Oxford, Principal of University (Day) Training College, Liverpool. 


The following a are now ready :— 


Gray.—Ode on me Spring avd the Bard. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by D. C. Tovey, M.A. 8d. 
Mecauliy. ley, on Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by A. D. INNES, M.A. srs. 
Milton.—Lycidas and Comus. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by A. W. Verity, M.A. 2s. 
School World. —'‘* This, like all Mr. Verity’s productions, is extremely well done.” 
Educational Times.—'" We can heartily recommend the book.” 
Booksnan.—‘‘ Much of the auxiliary matter here is recast from the Pitt Press edi- 
tion, It is none the less admirable on that account, and includes all that is required 
the student.” 
evophon.—Anabasis II., III., and IV. Edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by G. M. EDWARDS, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. ıs. 6d. each. 


Other Volumes in preparation. 


Cicero.—In Catilinam I. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by J. H. FLATHER, M.A. 1s. 4d. 

School Guardian.—‘'The simplicity and usefulness of this little volume are 
wonderful. It is meant for students a have had little experience in reading Latin, 
and who have not access to books of reference. In itself, therefore, it should be 
complete, and it is.” 

Vergil.—Aeneid I., ITX., and XII. Edited 
Vocabulary, by A. Stpcwick, M.A. 1s. 6d, each. 

School Guardian.—" For a small edition, this is one of the most compact and 
complete possible. We recommend it to all students who want to read Vergil for the 
first time, and to read it well." 

Caesar.—De Bello Gallico. Books I. (1 to 29), II., III., and Iv. 
mi Tat eduction; Notes, and Vocabulary, by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. 
1s eac 


with Introduction, Notes, and 


Full Prospectus on application. 
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The Warwick Sbakespeare. 


General Editor—Professor C. H. Herrorp, Litt.D. 
In fcap. Bvo volumes, neatly bound in cloth. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by J.C. Smitn, M.A. 
CORIOLANUS. Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS, B.A. 
CYMBELINE. Edited by A. J. Wyatt, M.A. 
HAMLET. Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS, B.A. 


HENRY THE FIFTH. Edited by G. C. 
Moore SmiTH, M.A. 

JULIUS CÆSAR. Edited by A. D. Innes, M.A. 

MACBETH. Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS, B.A. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by 
H. L. Wituers, B.A. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 
Edited by Eomunp K. CHameeRs, B.A. IS. 


6d. 
RICHARD THE SECOND. Edited by C. H. 
Herrorp, Litt. D. 5. 6d. 


RICHARD THE THIRD. Edited by GEORGE 
MAacponaLp, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
. 6d. 


THE TEMPEST. Edited by F. S. Boas, M.A. 
6d. 


1s. 6d. 


1s. 6d. 
. 6d. 


. 6d. 
. od. 
. od. 


Is. 6d. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by ARTHUR D. 
Innes, M.A. IS. 


The Orford Manuals 
OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Genergl Editor—C. W. C. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
In fcap. Bvo volumes, with Maps, Genealogies, and Index, cloth, 18. 


No. I.— THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH 
NATION ; s.c. 55-a.D. 1135. By C. G. Rosertson, B.A., Fellow of All 
Souls College. 


No. II._- KING AND BARONAGE; 1135-1327. 
W. H. Hutton, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College. 


No. III.—_ ENGLAND AND THE HUNDRED 

YBABS’ WAB; 1327-1485. By C. W. C. Oman, M.A. 

The Athenaum says :—'' A decidedly good addition [No. III.] to the school 
text-books of English history. It is brightly and attractively written, the facts are 
as a rule well chosen, unnecessary names are nearly always avoided, the chief events 
stand out in due prominence, and there is a real thread of connexion between 
incident and incident.” 


By 


No. IV.—ENGLAND AND THE REFORMATION.; 
1485-1603. By G. W. Powers, M.A., late Scholar of New College. 


No. V.—KING AND PARLIAMENT; 1603-1714. 
By G. H. Wake tina, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College. 


No. VI.— THE MAKING OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE; 1714-1832. By AktHuR HAssALL, M.A., Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church. 


The Victorian Era Series. 


Recent Volumes. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN ASTRONOMY. By 
A. H. Fison, D.Sc. Lond. 2s. 6d. 


PROVIDENT SOCIETIES AND INDUSTRIAL 
TPT By E. W. Brasroox, C.B., Chief Registrar of Friendly 
ocieties. 2s. 6d. 


LONDON IN THE REIGN OF VICTORIA. 
By G. Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. 2s. 6d. 


TEE FREE-TRADE MOVEMENT AND ITS 
EESULTS. By G. Armitace-Smitn, M.A., Principal of the Birkbeck 
Institution. 2s. 6d. 

ENGLISH NATIONAL EDUCATION. By H. 
Horman, M.A., formerly Prof. of Education in Aherystwytb Univ. Coll. 2s. 6d. 


| 
i 


, 6d. | 


LES TRAPPEURS DE L’ARKANSAS. 


Modern French Texts. 


General Editor—Francis STorR, B.A. 


SELECTIONS FROM TAINE. Edited by FRANCIS 
Srorr, B.A., with an Introduction by C. SAROLKEA, Ph.D., Litt.D. 1s. 6d. 


LETTRES DE PAUL-LOUIS COURIER. Edited 


by J. G. Anpgrson, B.A. (Lond.), University Prizeman in French. rs. 


THE COURT OF SPAIN UNDER CHARLES II. 


By PauL ve Saint-Victor. Edited by FRANCIS SToRR, B.A. is 


VOYAGES EN ZIGZAG. By RUDOLPHE Toprrer. 
Edited by Ascott R. Hops. 1s. 


THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 
Edited by F. B. KirKMAN, B.A. 1s. 


By FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


By Gus- 


TAVE AIMARD. Edited by MARGUERITE Ningt. 1s. With Vocabulary, 1s. 6d. 


French and German Courses. 


A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By J. J. BEUZEMAKER, 
B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 


A SECOND FRENCH COURSE. By J. J. BEuzE- 


MAKER, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST GERMAN COURSE. By A. R. LECHNER 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A SECOND GERMAN COURSE. By H. Baumann, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, clotb, 2s. 6d. 


French and German Reading Books. 


A MODERN FRENCH READER. With Notes and 
Vocabulary, &c., by J. J. BEuzEMAKER, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


FRENCH TALES FOR BEGINNERS. By Mar- 


GUERITE NINET. With complete Vocabularies. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


FRENCH STORIES: A Reading-Book for Junior 


Forms. With Notes, &c. By MARGUERITE NinET. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 15. 


READINGS IN FRENCH: A companion Volume to 


French Stories. By MARGUERITE Niner. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


GERMAN STORIES. With Notes, &c. By L. DE 


SAUMAREZ Brock. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S SONG OF THE BELL, and other 


Poems. Edited by Georce Macpona.p, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8d. 


French Manuals. 


A COMPREHENSIVE FRENCH MANUAL. For 


Students Reading for Army and other Examinations. By Otto C. NaF, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF FRENCH COMPO- 
SITIOW AWD IDIOMS. By Hector Rey, B. ès L., B.Sc. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 


A MANUAL OF FRENCH PROSE CONSTRUC- 


TION. With viva voce Exercises for Translation into French, Exercises in 
Retranslation, and Numerous Exercises in Literary English. By J. G. ANDER- 
son, B.A. Lond. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Science Handbooks. 


SCIENCE HANDBOOKS FOR THE LABORA- 
TORY AND THE CLASS-BOOM. Edited by J. G. Kerr, M.A., 
Headmaster, Allan Glen's School, Glasgow. 

Elementary Physics, Practical and Theoretical. 


ts. 6d. 


miemontery. Chemistry, Practical and Theoretical. By T. A. CHEETHAM. 
1s. 


By J. G. Kerr, M.A. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY. By Georce Townsenn Warner, M.A., sometime Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge ; Assistant-Master at Harrow School. ss. 

The purpose of this book is to give an idea of the main features of our Economic 
History, and to show the continuity and far-reaching consequences of certain events 
and policies upon the development of England’s Industrial Wealth and Power, 

By 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGNS OF NELSON. 


Wirtriam O'Connor Morris, M.A. Ulustrated from Captain Mahan’s ‘Sea- 
Power,’ and with a portrait of Lord Nelson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“The book should be read, and will seldom fail to command a full measure of 
appreciation.” — United Service Magazine. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY AND THE CHRISTIAN 
ROCIAL MOVEMENT. By the Very Rev. Citarces W. Stunns, D.D., 
Dean of Ely. (Mictorian Era Series.) 2s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 


M.A. (Victorian Era Series.) 2s. 6d. (On February 15. 


SKETCHES OF THE GREEK DRAMATIC 
POETS. ByC. Haines Kreng, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen's College, 
Cork. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Five Lectures: on Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, and the 
Classical and Romantic Drama. 

The /risk Times says: ‘*Such lectures as these will be perused by all scholars 
with sincere pleasure. They give life to the dry bones of old history and literature, 
and vastly illuminate a classic period from which all the art of the modern world has 
derived its inspiration. ... A book which will teach every reader of it to think. 
Alike in point of learning and of reflection, its chapters are excellent, and we commend 
them to the attention of all students of letters.” 


HORACE.—THE ODES. Book I. Edited by STEPHEN 


Gwvnn, B.A., late Scholar and Hulmean Exhibitioner of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 
[The first volume of Blackie's Latin Series edited by Prof. TYRRELL.] 

The Speaker says: “ Mr. Gwynn has aimed at freshness and literary quality, and he 
may claim to have achieved these to a goodly extent. The introduction on Horace 
and his work is very pleasantly written, . . . the translations offered are characterized 
by literary sense and poetical feeling combined with sound scholarship, ... the notes 
are judicious and sound ; they seem to reveal the practised teacher. Text, notes, and 
vocabulary are all clearly printed. On the whole, we have here a text-book distinctly 
in advance, both scholastically and pedagogically, of the majority of school books, and 
withal at the very reasonable price of 1s. 6d. If Messrs. Blackie's series maintains its 
first promise, secon yschools will be the better off for this new up-to-date apparatus.” 


CICERO.—THE FIRST CATILINE ORATION. 
Book I. Edited by C. Haines KEENE, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen's 


College, Cork. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. , 
THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. Edited by P. B. 
1s. 6d. 


Hatcomse, M.A., King's College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 

*,* This edition is specially suited to candidates in the Examinations of the 

College of Preceptors, the lyrical parts being omitted from the Greek text, but the 
omission being supplied by a rendering into English prose. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. Edited by JoHN 
Downie, M.A., Examioer in History to Edinburgh University. [Zn Marck, 


A NEW SEQUEL TO EUCLID. By Prof. W. J. 


Dicwortn, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Part lL.: Exercises on the First Three Books of Euclid. 1a. 

Part l1.: More difficult Exercises on the First Four Books, and Exercises on 
Book VI. 2s. 

The Guardian says: ‘‘ Mr. Dilworth has in it skilfully arranged and collected in a 
handy form some of the best-known and oftenest-quoted extra propositions. given 
usually in odd corners of text-books of Euclid. ... The notes at the end of the Second 
Book are worthy of study.” 


LAYNG’S ARITHMETIC. By A. E. Layne, M.A., 


Editor of '* Layng'’s Euclid.” With or without Answers, 4s. 6d. 

t The examples are extremely numerous. . It would be difficult to suggest any 
point in which they might be extended or improved. The treatment of the theory of 
erithmetic is detailed, and at the same time clear and interesting.” — Journal of 
Education. ; 

* A very good and comprehensive treatise. The explanations are clear, the 
worked-out examples properly arranged, and the more commercial part of a really 
practical nature. The variety of methods employed to suit different circumstances 
cught to prove very instructive. The book is very pleasant to read, and (a point of 
considerable importance) it is well printed."— The School World. 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. By A. E. Layne, 


M.A. Being the Exercises of the above, published separately. 
PART I. (5000 Exercises), without Answers, 1s. ; with Answers, rs, 6d. 
Part II. (3500 Exercises), without Answers, rs. 6d. ; with Answers, 2s. 


THE GROWTH OF GREATER BRITAIN. A 


Reading Book for Schools. By F. B. Kirkman, B.A., formerly Scholar of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Fully Mlustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. gd. 

Tne Speaker says: ‘A luminous sketch of the rise and expansion of British 
Colonies and Dependencies in every quarter of the Globe. The narrative abounds 
in facts picturesquely stated, and is freely illustrated by maps, portraits, and other 
pictorial aids to interpretation.” 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


A Reading Book for Schools. Fully Ilustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. gd. 
This book contains an account of the geography of the British Colonies and De- 
pendencies. It aims at giving, not a mass of dry facts and statistics, but a clear and 
picturesque general account of the physical features, productions, political and trade 
relations of Britain over seas. 


BOOKS FOR THE CAMBRIDGE LOCAL AND COLLEGE 
OF PRECEPTORS EXAMS., 1899. 


English. 


SHAKESPEARE. — RICHARD THE SECOND. 
Edited by C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


(The Warwick Shakespeare.) 
SHAKESPEARE. — RICHARD THE SECOND. 
Edited by W. Barry, B.A. 8d. 


(7 he Junior School Shakespeare.) 


SHAKESPEARE.. TWELFTH NIGHT. [Edited by 
A. D. Innes, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. (The Warwick Shakespeare.) 


MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. Books I. and II. 
Pata with Introduction and Notes, by F. Gorsg, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
1s. each, 

MACAULAY. ARMADA, IVRY, BATTLE OF 
MWASEBY. Edited with Introduction and Notes. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3d. 


MACAULAY.—LAY OF HORATIUS, LAKE RE- 
GILLUS, AND PROPHECY OF CAPYS. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 8d. 

HIGHER ENGLISH. An Outline of English Language 


and Literature. By Davip CAmMrBeLe. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LOWER ENGLISH. An Outline of English Language 


and Literature for Intermediate C asses. By Davin CamMrBELL. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 15. 


THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, rs. each. (For List see opposite page.) 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By W. G. Baker, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Classics. 
CAESAR.—THE GALLIC WAR. Edited, with Intro- 


duction, Notes, &c., by Jonn Brown, B.A. Fully Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, BOOKS IV. and V., 1s. 6d. each. 
HORACE.—THE ODES. Book II. Edited by STEPHEN 


Gwynn, B.A. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


PHAEDRUS.— SELECTIONS FROM BOOKS I. 
and 1I. Edited by S. E. Winnort, B.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, rs. 


Mathematics. 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. With 


Notes, Examples, and Exercises. Edited by A. E. Layne, M.A., formerly 
Scholar of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. BOOKS I. to VL, and XL, 
witn Appendix ; and a wide selection of Examination Papers. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
s. 6d. BOOK IL., 15.3 IL, 6d.: IIL, rs. ; LV., 6d.; V. and VI. together, rs.; 
Xi. 1s. 6d. BOOKS I. and Il., 1s. 3d.; I. to IIL, 2s.; I. to IV., 2s. 6d. 
KEY to Book L., 2s. 6d. ; to complete Euclid, 5s. 


PRELIMINARY ALGEBRA. By R. Wyxe BAYLISS, 
B.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
ALGEBRA. Up to and Including Progressions and 
ponies of eee By J. G. Kerr, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. With 
nswers, 2S. Od. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF TRIGONO- 
METRY. By R. H. Pinkerton, B.A. Oxon. New Edition, Revised and 
Extended. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Science. 
THEORETICAL MECHANICS. By R. H. PINKER- 


TON, B.A. Oxon. Sirth Edition, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 


Theoretical and Practical. By Profess-r A. Humpotot SEXTON, 
F.1L.C., F.C.S., &c. Fifth Edition, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By Josern W. OLIVER, 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


ELEMENTARY HYGIENE. With an Introductory 


Section on Physiology. By H. RowLanp WAKEFIELD, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, as, 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. By J. R. AINSWORTH 
Davis, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor ot Natural History, 
University College, Aberystwyth. Fcap. &vo, cloth, 2s. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 50 OLD BAILEY. 
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Cassell’s Educational Works. 


From “BLACKBOARD DRAWING.” 


LANGUAGES. 


CASSELL’S LESSONS IN FRENCH. 
By Prof. E. Rousaup, B.A. Cheap Edition. 
Parts I. and II., cloth, each 1s. 6d; complete, 
2s. 6d. Key, 1s. 6d. 


THE NEW LATIN PRIMER. By Prof. 


J. P. PostGate. 2s. 6d. 


THE FIRST LATIN PRIMER. By the 


same Author. ıs. 


LATIN PROSE for LOWER FORMS. 
Being a Series of Exercises adapted to the New 
and First Latin Primers. By M. A. BAYFIELD, 
M.A. as. 6d. 


LITERATURE. 


A FIRST SEETOCH OF ENGLISH 
LITBERATURB. Comprising an account 
of English Literature from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Date. By Henry Morey, 
LL.D. 31st Thousand. 1,099 pp., crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE STORY OF BNGLISH LITHR- 
ATURE. By Anna Buckcanp.  rgth 
Thousand. Cheap Edition. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


SCIENCE. 


BLEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
STUDENTS. By Acrrep T. SCHOFIELD, 
M.D., M.R.C.S., &c. With Two Coloured 
Plates and a large number of other Illustra- 
tions. Revised Edition. Price ss. 


THIS WORLD OF OURS. By H. O. 
ARNOLD-ForsTER, M.P. A Manual of Physio- 


CASSELL’S UNRIVALLED DICTIONARIES. 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. sisth Thousand. 1,150 pp. 3s. 6d. 

“ Has become a standard work in this country, being used in the best schools, recommended by many of 
the first professors of the day, and generally found a reference book of the highest value and importance."— 
Daily Chronicle. 


CASSELL'S GERMAN DICTIONARY. 222nd Thousand. 1,201 pp. 3S. 6d. 


‘“ Is the best of the smaller German dictionaries in the field, and this is faint praise." —/ournal of Education 


CASSHLL’S LATIN DICTIONARY. :o2nd Thousand. 927 pp. 3s. 6d. 
“Is the handiest, the most useful, and certainly the very cheapest to be met with."—Rock. 


CASSELL’S BNGLISH DICTIONARY. 1,100pp. 3s. 6d. 

“It is an excellent dictionary. In addition to the clear arrangement, legible type, and other advantages 
of the book, it is provided with a common-sense scheme of pronunciation, includes a large number of scientific 
words, and does not neglect Americanisms, provincialisms, archaic words, phrases, and nonce-words, or words 
coined for a special occasion." — Pal? Mall Gazette. 


ce eee | 


SONGS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Edited by JOHN FARMER, 


Musical Director of Balliol College, Oxford (late 
of Harrow School. 


“SCARLET AND BLUB.” Being Songs 
for Soldiers and Sailors, Extra crown «to, 
cloth, 5s. Words only, royal 32mo, paper, 6d. ; 
cloth, gd. 


GAUDHAMUS. One Hundred Songs for 
Colleges, Schools, and the Home. Crown 4to 
(Old Notation and Words), 5s. 

The WORDS only of the Songs contained in 

“GAUDEAMUS” are issued in paper covers, 6d. ; 

or, cloth, gilt letters, gd. 


DULOB DOMUM. 134 Raym and Songs 
for Children. Crown «to (Old Notation and 
Words), 5s. Also issued in crown 8vo size, in 
Two Parts (Tonic Sol-fa and Old Notation 
and Words), 6d. each. For Infants’ Schools 
and Kindergarten. 


CITIZENSHIP. 


THE CITIZHN RHBADER. By H. O. 
ARNOLD-ForsTerR, M.P. Illustrated. 3roth 
Thousand. Price 1s. 6d. 


THE LAWS OF BVHRYDAY LIF#. 
By H.O. ARNoxtD-Forster, M.P. Illustrated. 
55th Thousand. Price 1s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG CITIZEN; or, Lessons 
in our Laws. By H. F. Laster. Fully 
ae a and handsomely bound in cloth 


as. 6d. 
Also issued in Two Vols., entitled “ LESSONS 


hy, Geology, and Commercial Geography. ; 
Fully Ilustrated. Cheap Edition. Price as. $d. From *'CASSELL'S CLASSICAL READERS.” IN OUR LAWS.” ıs. 6d. each. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE COMING OF THE KILOGRAM; or, The 
Battie of the Standards. By H. O. Arnovp- 


Forster, M.P., Author of ‘*The Citizen Reader,” “A 
History of England,” ** This World of Ours,” &c. With 
numerous Diagrams. 2s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF BNGLAND. Revised Edition. 
From the Landing of Julius C:esar to the Present Day. 
By H. O. ARNnotp-Forster, M.P., Author of “The 
Citizen Reader,” ‘‘ This World of Ours,” &c., &c. Extra 
crown 8vo, 852 pp., copiously illustrated, 5s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
CASSELL’S POBTRY FOR CHILDREN. Six 
_.2« Books, each containing 16 pp. in wrapper, with Notes and 
short Biographies of the Authors, rd. each; or, complete 
in One Vol., cloth limp, 6d. 


OCASSELL'S CLASSICAL READHBRS. For | With Fifty-Two Full-page Illustrations by the Author, 


yee School and Home. In Two Vols. Abundantly Illustrated. 
~. Vol. L., 448 pp., 1s. 8d. Vol. II., 736 pp., 2s. 6d 


READY SHORTLY. A BOOK OF ADVENTURES FOR SCHOO! AND HOME. 


In Danger’s Hour; 
Orn, STOUT HEARTS AND STIRRING DBEDS. 
256 pp. Extra crown 8vo, 


With Pour Original COLOUERBSD PLATES 


A PRACTICAL METHOD OF TEACHING 
GBOGRAPHY (Bngland and Wales). By 
. H. Overton, F.C.S., Woodstock School. (Twenty-two 

aps, interleaved with tracing paper), 6d. 


CHEAP EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED, 


A COMPLETE MANUAL OF SPELLING ON 
| THB PRINCIPLES OF CONTRAST AND 


COMPARISON. With numerous Exercises. By J. D. 

Morgit, LL.D. 113th Thousand. Price 6d.; superior 

binding, rs. 
BLACKBOARD DRAWING. Some Hints on Sketch- 
ing Natural Forms. By W. E. Sparkes, Art Master, 
Borough Road Training College, and Certificated Art 
Master, South Kensington; Author of ‘‘How to Draw 
from Models and Common Objects,” and ‘‘ How to Shade 
from Models, Common Objects, and Casts of Ornament.” 


containing 345 Figures. With a Preface by Principal 
Witners. Demy gto, cloth, price ss. 


Prettily Bound in Cloth. From "PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
and Numerous Illustrations, Price ls. 8d. STUDENTS.” 


Oassell's Bducational Catalogue will be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, Lupcate HiL, Lonpon, E.C. ` 
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Charles Griffin & Co.'s Publications. 


By Professors J. H. POYNTING and J. J. THOMSON. 
In Large 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS: Comprising Properties of Matter; Sound ; 
Heat; Magnetism and Electricity ; and Light. 


Volume on SOUND now ready. Price 8s. 6d. By J. H. Poynrina, 
Sc. D., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Professor of Physics, 
Mason College, Birmingham; and J. J. THomson, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of Experimental Physics in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

*.°* PUBLISHERS’ Note. —It is intended that this iteoRTANT [TREATISE shall be 
issued in separate Volumes, each complete in itself, and published at regular intervals. 


Seconp Epition. In large 8vo, handsome cloth, 21s. Including all the NEWER 
DEVELOPMENTS in Photographic Methods, together with Special Articles on 
RADIOGRAPHY (the X Rays), CoLour PHOTOGRAPHY, and many New Plates. 


PHOTOCRAPHY : its History, Processes, Apparatus, and Materials. <A 
Practical Manual. Comprising Working Details of all the More Important 
Methods. By A. BrotHeks, F.R.A.S. With numerous Full-Page Plates by 
many of the Processes described, and Illustrations in the Text. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 

Part I.—IntTropucTory: Historical | Part I1I.—Apparatus. 

recs Chemistry and Optics of | Parr 1V.—Materials. 
prosraphy p arancial Light. Part V.—Applications of Photography; 

Part II.—Photographic Processes. Practical Hints. 

‘* Mr. Brothers has had an experience in Photography so large and varied that any 


work by him cannot fail to be interesting and valuable.” — British Journal of 
Photography. 


By ANDREW JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Electrical Engineering in 
the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. 


JAMIESON’S APPLIED MECHANICS (ADVANCED). Complete in Two 
Volumes. Sold separately. 

Vor. I.—Comprising—Part I.: The Principle of Work and its Applications ; 
Part II.: Gearing. With 232 Illustrations and Examination Papers. THIRD 
Evition. Price 7s. 6d. 

“Fully maintains the reputation of previous works by Prof. Jamieson. 

cannot say." — Practical Engineer. 

VoL. II.—Motion and Energy, Strength of Materials, Graphic Statics, Hydraulics 

and Hydraulic Machinery. Seconp Epition, Revised and Enlarged, 8s. 6d. 


“ WELL AND LUCIDLY WRITTEN, '— The Engineer. 


GRIFFIN’S “OPEN-AIR STUDIES.” 


“ Boys could not have a more alluring introduction to scientific pursuits than these 
charming-looking volumes."—Letter to the Publishers from the Headmaster of one 
oY our great Public Schools. 


OPEN-AIR STUDIES IN BOTANY: Sketches of British Wild Flowers in 
their Homes. By R. LLoyp PRAEGER, B.A., M.R.I.A. Illustrated by Draw- 
ings from Nature by S. RosamMonpD PRAEGER, and Photographs by R. WELCH. 
Handsome cloth, 7s. 6d.; gilt, 8s. 6d., post free. 

General Contents :—A Daisy-Starred Pasture—Under the Hawthorns—By the 
River—Along the Shingle—A Fragrant Hedgerow—A Connemara Bog—Where the 
Samphire Grows—A Flowery Meadow—Among the Corn (a Study in Weeds)—In 
the Home of the Alpines—A City Rubbish-Heap —Glossary. 


‘A fresh and stimulating book.”— Times. 


OPEN-AIR STUDIES IN CEOLOCY: An Introduction to Geology Out-of 
Doors. By GrenviLLe A. J. Core, M.R.I.A., F.G.S., Prcfessor of Geology in 
the Royal College of Science in Ireland. With 12 Full-page Plates after Photo- 
graphs, and Illustrations. Handsome cloth, 8s. 6d., post free. 


General Contents :--The Materials of the Earth—A Mountain Hollow—Down the 
Valley—Along the Shore—Across the Plains—Dead Volcanoes—A Granite High- 
land—The Annals of the Earth—The Surrey Hills—The Folds of the Mountains. 


“A charming book . . . beautifully illustrated." — 4A thene um. 


More we 


THE MAKING OF A DAISY; ‘* WHEAT OUT OF LILIES”; and other Studies 


in Plant Life and Evolution. A Popular Introduction to Botany. By ELEANOR 
HuGues-Gins. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt, 2s. 6d. post free. 


A bright little introduction to the study of flowers."—/ournal of Botany. 


HOW PLANTS LIVE AND WORK. A Simple Introduction to Real Life in 


the Plant World, based on Lessons originally given to Country Children. By 
Eveanork HucGHes-Gins. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“In every way well calculated to make the study of botany attractive to the 
young.” — Scotsman. 


THE FLOWERING PLANT: First Principles of Botany. By Prof. J. R. 


AinsworTH Davis, M.A., F.Z.S., University College, Aberystwyth. Very 
fully Illustrated. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“TIt would be hard to find a text-book which would better guide the student to an 
accurate knowledge of modern discoveries in botany.” —/osrnal of Botany. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application, 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Limited, Exeter Street, Strand. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 


HEADMASTERS. 


HE Annual General Meeting for 1899 was held in the Council 

Chamber of the Guildhall on Friday, January 13, the Kev. 

A. R. Vardy (Birmingham) in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT, in his inaugural address, said that for the last month 
the voice of the teacher had been heard in the land. Speaking at the 
eleventh hour, little was left for him to say, and he might accept as 
axiomatic points on which there had been general agreement. They 
had travelled far since Thring founded the Headmasters’ Conference 
and twelve headmasters met for the first time at Uppingham. They 
had learned to take wider and more liberal views, and to regard educa- 
tion as part of a great social movement, while no less insisting that they 
were not to be treated as cog-wheels in a machine. By mutual con- 
fidence and mutual esteem most of the difficulties in their path would 
be removed. Their co-operation during the past year with the Head- 
masters’ Conference and the Ileadmistresses’ Conference was a sign of 
the growing solidarity of the profession. While rejoicing in this ' 
increased activity and public spirit, he could not shut his eyes to the 
danger lest, amid the stir and strife of educational politics, they should 
forget the life-work of the teacher—the transmission of life from the 
living to the living. The rest of the morning was devoted to receiving 
the reports of the various committees. Mr. SWALLOW, as Chairman o! 
the Parliamentary Committee, said he had little to report, as the Council 
had taken the drafting of the Lockwood Bill into their own hands. 
Mr. MATTHEWS protested against the separation of technical and 
secondary education in the Bill, a matter on which the Association had 
not been consulted. In presenting the report of the Committee for 
Promoting Legislation, Dr. R. P. ScorrT explained the action he had 
taken on the Joint Committee concerning the registration of teachers. 
As to the Consultative Committee of the Bill virtual unanimity had 
been reached. The Department objected to its being made statutory, 
but it could by Order in Council be made permanent and representative. 
Mr. SWALLOW stated that Aducation, the organ of the Association, was 
at present in a state of suspended animation; but Dr. Scott and himself 
were taking steps to provide an organ that should worthily represent 
not only the Association, but literature. The adoption of the report of 
the Council was moved by the Rev. T. N. HART-SMITH (Epsom), and 
seconded by the Rev. H. Hear (Rotherham). Mr. HAR1-SMITH said 
the report was a sign of the growing interest in secondary education, 
though he doubted whether there was even now much intelligent 
realization of its real aims and objects among the public. They were 
warned that in promoting legislation they (the Headmasters) were forging 
fetters for themselves. That was his view. He deeply regretted the 
absence from the forthcoming Bill of any provision for Local Author- 
ities. Thus alone could they hope to arouse local interest, the only 
safeguard against the dangers of over-centralization. 

A paper on ‘‘ Health in Schools ” was read by Dr. Clement Dukes, 
physician to Rugby School. Dr. Dukes disappointed anticipation by 
making no direct reference to the recent correspondence in the Times, 
and contented himself with reinforcing his well known views as to the 
proper hours of work and of sleep for schoolboys at different ages. 

The PRESIDENT moved : 

‘“ That this Association cordially welcomes the Board of Education 
Bill as a first step towards the organization of secondary education 
in England, and is of opinion that the Consultative Committee 
proposed therein ought to be permanent and to contain represent- 
atives of the Universities and of bodies of teachers.” 

Dr. POOLE seconded the resolution, which was carried with three 
dissentients. 

Dr. Gow (Nottingham) then moved : 

“ That this Association records with satisfaction the statement 
made by the Lord President in introducing the Board of Education 
Bill—viz., that the proposed Education Office would probably be 
so organized as to consist of three Departments, dealing with 
primary, secondary, and technical education respectively.” 

The Rev. R. D. SWALLOW seconded this resolution, which was 
agreed to, and the meeting adjourned. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


Mr. KEELING moved as a rider to the President’s resolution of the 
previous day : 

‘““At the same time the Association reaffirms its unanimous 
resolution of June, 1895, in favour of the statutory constitution of 
County Authorities for secondary education; and is further of 
opinion that no organization of secondary education can be either 
effective or complete until County Authorities shall have been 
constituted, and empowered to aid and supply secondary educa- 
tion within their respective areas.” 

At the Oxford Conference of 1895 they had resolved in favour of a 
statutory Local Authority with the county as a basis; in January, 1897, 
they had declared for the simultaneous establishment of the two 
Authorities, and in June, 1897, they had protested against reorganization 
being carried out by the Department independently of Parliament. 
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They seemed now near to the accomplishment of their hopes. The 
county boroughs and non-county boroughs had settled their differences. 
The School Boards had agreed to any Local Authority on which they 
were adequately represented. Everything pointed to the enlargement 
of the scope of the Bill. Under existing conditions endowed schools 
were heavily handicapped. The Technical Instruction Committee 
existed for the purpose of distributing the Science and Art grants, and 
could only recognize secondary education as the humble appendage of 
technical. If legislation were delayed, the County Councils and the 
School Boards would, according to the somewhat cynical suggestion of 
Sir John Gorst, settle their ditterences over their (the Headmasters’) 
heads, and they would be left out in the cold, and their schools regarded 
as mere bursaries. Without local co-operation the Central Authority 
would be powerless. Since the passing of the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Bill, every county and county borough had rated itself for 
education, and in five or six years the pupils in secondary schools had 
increased fourfold. From Sir J. Gorst’s recent speech at Bradford he 
inferred that the Government had still an open mind. Everything 
‘depended on the arguments they could bring to bear on the Cabinet. 

The Rev. E. F. M. MacCarruy (Birmingham) seconded. Mr. 
Keeling had struck the right key-note. It was only in prospect of this 
rider being passed that he had yesterday recorded his vote in favour of 
the Bill. Sir J. Gorst evidently despaired of Parliament, as dominated 
by territorial magnates—ignorant themselves, and caring for none of 
these things. fhe alternative, in his mind, was Departmental action. 
While speaking oracularly, he was pressing forward, with might and 
main, Clause VII. But these Technical Committees did not know 
what secondary education is; they interpreted it as a little English 
grammar or literature tacked on to technical instruction. The 
Technical Committees had, and would have in increasing numbers, 
schools of their own. They would not conflict with endowed schools, 
but simply ignore them. As the Yankee, when confronted by a grizzly 
bear, prayed : “O Lord, if for my many sins You will not help me, at 
least do not help the bear,” so he would say to the Government: ‘ If 
you will not give us the Local Authority we desire, at least do not put 
us under the thraldom of the Technical Committees, fortified by Depart- 
mental action.” 

The rider was carried. Mr. W. C. FLETCHER proposed a second rider : 

‘“ That the Association instructs the Council to take such steps 
as shall seem to them likely to secure adequate representation of 
secondary schools on the Local Authority.” 

According to the compromise of which they had heard, the third, 
allotted by the Royal Commission to the representation of the profession, 
had been whittled down to a sixth. He further pointed out that Mr. 
MacCarthy’s objections to the Technical Instruction Committees would 
be equally grave even if these were not made statutory. 

Mr. MATTHEWS seconded, and the rider was carried. 

Mr. Woop (Darlington) moved: 

“That in no case should the area administered by the Local 
Authority for Secondary Education be less than that of an 
administrative county or county borough.” 

Mr. HOWLETT? (Bury) moved as an amendment : 

** That the administrative county or county borough be the area 
for secondary education. Nevertheless, any County Council or 
county borough or municipal borough shall have power to submit 
a proposed area to the Central Authority ; and, if after due local 
inquiry such area shall be accepted by the Central Authority, it 
shall be an area for secondary education, and the requisite 
financial adjustment shall be made by the Central Authority.” 

The proper unit of authority was the county. The county borough of 
fifty thousand could not in itself be considered a perfect educational 
unit. Thus, at Bury, he had in his school one hundred boys coming 
from the borough and one hundred coming from the outside area. 
To his proposal there were two alternatives, neither of them satisfac- 
factory—a differentiation of fees or a subsidy from the County Council. 
To show how the latter alternative was likely to work, he quoted a 
case in which the Lancashire County Council had, after much press- 
ing, voted £27 towards the erection of school laboratories which had 
cost many thousands. Again, in Lancashire, there were only 1°62 per 
cent. of boys in secondary schools. That would give from thirty to 
forty possible pupils in one of Sir Albert Rollit’s municipal boroughs 
of twenty thousand. Again, there was the rating difficulty. What 
representation would the municipal borough have? He had put this 
‘estion to Sir J. Hibbert, who answered they would be represented 
‘se County Council ; but that was not enough. 
RENDALL, the Secretary of the Association, opposed the 
‘on the ground that it would create two new areas for 
‘rposes alone ; that it would leave many counties with a 
met; that the Central Authority was not a suitable 
"ce, 
‘iste) said that a number of county boroughs, 
were prepared to die in the last ditch before 
‘the County Council. 
at the amendment, on the showing of the 
' object. There was no finality except in 
. The case of populous urban districts 


had not been considered. To take his own county, Warwickshire, 
was it proposed-that Leamington might have a Local Authority and 
not Aston ? 

The amendment was lost, only four voting in favour of it. 
resolution was then carried with one or two dissentients. 


The 


Inspection of Schools. 


The Rev. G. C. BELL (Marlborough) moved : 

“That, in the opinion of this Association, the Secondary 
Education Department of the proposed Education Office should 
include inspectors specially appointed on the recommendation of 
that Department.” 

He would not say, like a distinguished confrère : ‘* Personally, I feel 
no need of inspection,” but remind them that the resolution entrusted 
to him proposed to add a fifth tothe four classes of inspection to which 
schools were already subjected. These were by (1) the Charity 
Commissioners (very limited in amount), (2) by the Science and Art 
Department, by some County Councils, by the Board of Agriculture, 
and the College of Preceptors; (3) by the Joint University Board ard 
the authorities of Local Examinations ; (4) the hierarchy of H.M.LS. 
The new Board of Education would, to some extent, take over the 
function of the Charity Commission, and partially abolish Class 1. What 
they deprecated was an extension of Class 4, a development of fresh 
limbs and suckers by the great octopus of Whitehall. As embodying 
his views, he referred, for brevity, to Sections 133, 134 of the 
Recommendations of the Royal Commission. As germane to his 
resolution, though not strictly falling under it, he referred to Clause 2, 
Subsection 4, of the Board of Education Bill. The ‘‘ examine”? in that 
clause introduced an entirely new power. Was it meant to apply only 
in special cases, as when a school was prima facte ineficient? Might 
this power be devolved upon the Universities, or was the Department 
forging a network to catch all schools in its meshes, save the few which 
had direct connexion with the Universities? He had no desire to 
‘© make their flesh creep” by a bogey he had conjured up himself. His 
desire was to nipin the bud such a policy, if it were contemplated. 

Mr. MATTHEWS moved, as an amendment, to insert after *‘In- 
spectors ” ‘* familiar with the problems of secondary education.” 

Mr. Henpy seconded. What they needed was a body of educational 
experts. The inspectors at present commissioned by the Joint Board 
could not be reckoned as such. They were, in this respect, amateurs, 
inspection not being the business of their lives. 

Mr. PERCY MATHESON, Secretary of the Joint Board, by permission 
of the President, addressed the meeting. The inspection conducted by 
the Joint Board was one of the most satisfactory pieces of work it had 
been his lot to come across. Their inspectors had been all men of 
experience, sympathy, and tact, and their reports had been gratefully 
approved by all the headmasters whose schools had been inspected. 

The amendment was lost. Mr. BELL’s resolution was carried with 
two dissentients. 

The Rev. R. S. De C. LAFFAN (Cheltenham) moved : 

“ That, in the opinion of this Association, the Education Otice 
should recognize, p70 fanto, as an alternative to the inspection 
required under Section 2 (4) of the Board of Education Bill, a 
system of inspection, or examination, conducted by any University 
in England or Wales, and approved for the purpose by the. 
Consultative Committee of the Education Office.” 

He had in the current number of the Journal of Education been 
girded at for wishing to preserve the “‘ elasticity, flexibility, and adapt- 
ability” of our schools, and, at the same time, to evolve order out of chaos. 
e We are asked,” said the Journal, *‘to reduce it to order without dis- 
turbing the elements of chaos.” A pleasing jest, but it rested on the 
familiar fallacy of the undistributed middle. There was the order of 
the clipped yew-tree hedge and the order of the stately avenue of 
immemorial elms. They desired the order not of the drill sergeant, but 
that of the admiral giving his directions to captains of the fleet. Mr. 
Thring had raised his protest against the Journeyman apprentice set to 
assay the work of the past master. He looked forward to an inspectorate 
(or might he call it an episcopate ?) forming the crewn and flower of 
the profession, having its bishop’s stool in every class-room of the. 
diocese. The resolution was carried. 

Sir ALBERT ROLL delivered an address on Commercial Education. 
He announced that the Educational Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce had drafted a scheme of studies embodying the views of the 
Guildhall Conference on Commercial Education. In the elementary 
stage they recommended no specialization, except that under arithmetic 
should be included a knowledye of the metric system. The intermediate 
stage should include at least one foreign larguage taught colloquially. 
There should be opportunities for acquiring Oriental languages, and, in 
view of our extending commerce, some of the chief African dialects. 
Specialization proper should only begin in the tertiary stage from sixteen 
to nineteen. (Mr. KEELING suggested that the African dialects might be 
deferred till the tertiary stage.) The Chamber of Commerce were all 
in favour of a sound basis of liberal education, and thanked the Head- 
masters for their aid and support. 

After the customary votes of tnanks the Conference adjourned for 
luncheon at the Goldsmiths’ Hall. 
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CONFERENCE ON TRAINING OF TEACHERS oF | 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 


HE Conference was held on Thursday, January 5, at the College of 
Preceptors. The Lecture Hall was well filled, and though, as 
usual, the majority of the audience were ladies, yet the Modern 
Language Association was well represented, and we noticed, besides 
those who took part in the discussion, Mr. Gerrans (Oxford), Prof. 
Borsdorf (Aberystwyth), Prof. Fiedler (Birmingham), Prof. Moore 
Smith (Sheffield), Mr. Morant (Education Department), Prof. Priebsch 
(University College). Mr. M. E. Sadler, who had promised to preside, 
was unavoidably absent through indisposition, and the Chair was 
taken by Mr. I. W. Eve. 

Prof. REIN, who opened the discussion, laid down as a primary 
axiom that the teacher must be master of his subject. This had, up till 
recently, been the weak point of modern language teaching in Germany, 
where a knowledge of the history of the language had been made die 
Hauptsache, and familiarity with the living tongue, had been neglected. 
They were best taught in girls’ schools and worst taught in Gymnasien, 
where modern languages were looked on as a Nebenfach. He had 
himself learnt French for six years in a Gymnasium, and the amount he 
knew at the end was infinitesimal. Teachers had been trained on the 
strict grammatical system, and could neither speak nor write fluently. 
The teaching was better at Aealgymmnasien and Realschulen. The neglect 
of the living language was largely due to what intending teachers had 
been taught at the Universities. Here the history of the language was 
made the chief point, and literature was too much neglected. In 
the Universities the study was naturally directed mainly to the older 
forms of the language. Hence the standpoint of the University- 
trained teacher was not the best adapted for dealing with young 
pupils. The teacher failed, and must fail, to arouse interest. The re- 
quiremtents of the German Staatspriifungen were now much higher 
than they used to be. The aim of the classical teacher was ideal—he 
dealt with Que//en ; that of the modern language teacher was both ideal 
and practical. He dealt with literature and stylistic no less than his 
classical confrère, but he had also to deal with the living tongue, with the 
contemporary life and thought of France, or Germany, or England, as 
the case might be. To perform this latter function satisfactorily, it was 
necessary that he should spend a considerable portion of time abroad. 
We sent our ancient Philologen to Rome or Athens; it is still morte 
important that we should send our modern Philologen to Heidelberg, 
or Paris, or London. In Germany, the initiative in this movement for 
Wanderjahre as an essential part of training had proceeded from the 
teachers themselves, and a parallel movement was beginning in England. 

Dr. BreuL (Cambridge) thanked Prof. Rein tor his stimulating 
address, and said that, from personal experience, he was able to bear 
witness to the justice of the Professor’s criticisms. He had himself 
passed through a German Gymnasium. At the Gymnasium his first 
teacher of English had been an accomplished classical scholar, who 
had never made English a special study. By him English was not 
brought before the boys chiefly as a living and spoken language, but it 
was taught entirely after the model of Greek and Latin. His second 
teacher at the same school had been a man thoroughly qualified for his 
task, who knew England and France by experience, and had a ready 
command of both languages. This teacher had been able to arouse in 
his pupils a real interest not only for the foreign languages, but for the 
foreign nations. In the University, no less than in the school, teaching 
the living language and modern literature should stand in the foreground, 
and claim the best part of a student’s time and attention. But, if, no 
doubt, in Germany in most cases up to now a disproportionate amount of 
time had been given to the detailed study of the roots of the language, old 
dialectic differences, and to the older periods of literature, it was no less 
certain and regrettable that in England the future teachers of modern 
languages were in great danger of undervaluing the importance, nay, the 
necessity, of being acquainted with the origins of the modern language 
and literature, and of having studied the main facts of their development 
in a scientific way at the University. Every teacher of modern languages 
at a secondary school should, as such, acquire for his teaching the 
necessary background of historical and scientific information, without 
which even the modern classics could be but imperfectly understood or 
taught. The proper scientific and literary training of modern language 
teachers was of the greatest importance if the teachers were not to 
become mere maftres de langue and if their instruction was to be not only 
of practical utility but of educational value. As to the Holiday Courses 
in Germany and France, with which Prof. Rein’s (and also Prof. Vietor’s) 
name was closely bound up, he thought them excellent, and had had 
ample opportunities of judging of their good and stimulating effect on 
his own Cambridge students. Some of them, men and women, had for 
years attended the German Courses at Jena, Marburg, and Greifswald. 
These visits, by means of which students were made acquainted, not 
only with the living language of the present day, but also with the life, 
customs, and character of the foreign nations, were, to his mind, a most 
indispensable supplement to the scientific study of the subject at our 
Universities. As to ways and means, not only County Councils and 
colleges at the old Universities should offer bursaries and travelling 
scholarships to teachers and graduates, but our large and wealthy towns 


should be approached, guilds and corporations should be requested to 
devote money liberally to such purposes, the Chambers of Commerce 
might fairly be asked to contribute, and, finally, private donors, In 
Germany, the towns, as well as the States, were doing a very great deal in 
this respect. In England, where so many good things were done by cor- 
porate or private munificence, not only the municipalities, but also private 
individuals, should be interested by the Modern Language Association or 
by individual members. As to the proper time of residence abroad, the 
more frequently students and teachers could go the better. The stay 
abroad was not necessarily very expensive. But he thought that, 
in case students training for the profession of modern language teachers 
could only afford to go once, they should rather go /a/e than early, after 
having passed through a careful theoretical and practical preparation in 
England. They would then know exactly where their difficulties lay, 
and how they should be worked at. Their progress would, in that case, 
be all the more rapid. Teachers should be encouraged to go abroad 
from time to time, and every facility with regard to leave of absence 
and financial help should be atiorded them for the purpose. 

Dr. HEATH formulated three essential points in the efficient teaching 
of modern languages: (1) We must move in the same direction as 
Germany, and lighten the ship by throwing overboard some of the 
classical ballast, especially composition. (2) The preliminary teaching 
of English must be improved. We must never teach aught in English 
that will have to be untaught when the pupil passes to the study of 
another language. (3) The philological training (using the word in its 
narrower sense) of the modern language teacher in England must be im- 
proved. In Germany it might be overdone ; in England it was neglected 
altogether. 

Mr. FABIAN WARE urged that modern languages were onlya special 
case of the general question of professional training ; but, on the prin- 
ciple that all reform should proceed along the line of least resistance, 
it should be most insisted on. The modern language teacher needed it 
most, as he had to deal with the hardest of problems, the question of 
method. What part should modern languages play in modern education? 
Science has been gradually ousting languages. The commercial spirit, 
likewise, had been an adverse influence ; but, if properly directed, it 
might stand us in good stead. 

Mr. FINDLAY welcomed the opportunity of publicly acknowledging 
the debt he owed to Prof. Rein, whom, to his lasting benefit, he had 
discovered eight years ago at Jena. 'As to the question raised by 
Dr Breul, he held that the times for teachers’ visits abroad were a// 
times. The raison d’éire of modern language teaching was the pro- 
motion of international amity, and the teachers were the emissaries of 
civilization. 

Mr. STORR dissented. A secondary result, however beneficial, must 
not be made the primary motive. We taught modern languages because 
we believed them to be an efficient instrument and means of culture. 
He was glad to hear Prof. Rein assert so strongly the double aim of the 
modern language teacher. Great as had been the services of dre neuere 
Richtung in correcting faulty methods and showing us the right way to 
begin, yet he saw a distinct danger of neglecting the literary side. To 
lead the pupil to appreciate Moliére and Goethe was a higher aim than 
to enable him to talk French or German with a perfect accent. 

Mr. MILNER BARRY said the real question before teachers was how 
to persuade the British public to send them abroad. Headmasters 
would encourage them to pass their holidays abroad, but would never 
dream of giving them an off-term. The Modern Language Association 
should arouse the sympathy of County Councils, and get them to found 
scholarships. Again, at Cambridge scholarships were often reserved 
for the fourth year on condition of residence at the University. Why 
not on condition of residence abroad? He deplored the neglect of 
German in comparison with French. Last year the Welsh Central Board 
examined 3,404 pupils in French tu 84 in German, and refused to hold 
an oral examination in German because of the paucity of candidates. 

Prof. RIPPMANN dwelt on the subject of phonetics. If one talked to 
the ordinary teacher about phonetics, he thought one meant Isaac 
Pitman. He held that French should take precedence of German, and 
that to teach too many languages at once was a fatal error. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD CONGRESS. 


HIS Congress, convened to discuss the two Education Bills intro- 
duced by the Government last August, and also the general policy 
and economy of the Guild, met on Monday, January 9, at the City of 
London School. The meeting consisted mainly of delegates of the 
Central Guild and the Branches, but other members were admitted by 
ticket, and took part in the debates, though without the power of 
voting. Canon LYTTELTON, Chairman of the Council, occupied the 
chair, and on the platform were Sir G. Young, Treasurers ; Mr. A. C. 
Humphreys-Owen, M.P., Mrs. Bryant, Prof. Hudson, Dr. Williams, 
Principal Hicks, Mr. J. Russell, Mr. F. Storr, and others. 
The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, referred to the meeting 
of the Congress as an occasion of great interest and importance. They 
now stood upon the very verge of seeing some of their wishes brought 
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into fulfilment. This was what they had been waiting for for many 
years. Their wishes were wider than the fulfilment at present promised; 
yet it was a fact of great significance in the history of English education 
that, for the first time in the history of this country, the Government 
were really proposing to undertake the continuous control of the 
secondary schools of the country, interpreting that in its largest sense. 
But they ought to remember that the secondary schools were, in them- 
selves, Institutions quite unique in the history of the world. Those 
schools, in spite of their defects, were in many cases the pride of the 
country and the envy of foreigners. Therefore, it was evident that 
the work of the Government was not only of great importance and 
interest, but of singular delicacy as well. It was the undertaking of 
control without violating the principles of liberty ; and the combina- 
tion of these two things would call for the very highest powers of 
statesmanship, insight, and sympathy that the Government could 
possibly show. They were, in that Guild, called upon to help the 
Government in the work. He ventured to say that, if it had not been 
for the efforts of the Guild, the Government would not have brought 
themselves to the present pitch of resolution. The policy of the Guild 
was one which was described in the present day as a policy of pin- 
pricks, and it was having a good effect. Without their action, they 
would have had to wait still longer. Their hope had been often and 
often deferred, but the heart of the Guild had not yet grown sick. 
Therefore, they looked forward for a great deal more to be done in the 
future. For the present, however, he asked them to welcome what the 
Government had promised todo. It was an instalment, but it was a 
vast deal better than nothing. He also asked them to bear in mind and 
recognize the great work which the Duke of Devonshire had done. 
Without the Duke, they would not have had the slightest chance of any 
legislation, according to their needs, being set in train by the Govern- 
ment; and it was to him they looked in future to carry out the 
remainder of their programme. The first resolution on the paper was 
to the effect : 

‘That a Central Authority should be established, either simul- 
taneously with or prior to Local Authorities ; but Local Authorities, 
if not simultaneously set up, should follow in the immediate future.” 

There were those who felt that the Government might have gone 
further ; while others thought their difficulties were greater than many 
people took into account. But it was certain that the establishment of 
Local Authorities could not be long delayed. Apart from that, they all 
felt that the establishment of a Central Authority was an event of great 
importance, and must have a beneficial effect upon English education, 
inasmuch as, combined with an inspectorate, it would deal with. what 
was a scandal- namely, the existence of a certain number of very 
inefficient schools. If they had proper inspection and registration, those 
schools would not exist. Whatever they secured in the future, that 
which was now promised by the Government dealt with the greatest of 
all the defects in secondary education. The second resolution was to 
the effect that a Secondary Education Department proper, with its own 
inspectorate, should be established. It would not be easy for the 
Government to get the right men for the inspectorate, and it would be 
difficult to get them in the right number. The temptation would be 
strong for them to make use of those inspectors who had hitherto per- 
formed the duty of inspectors of elementary schools ; and it was the 
bounden duty of the Guild to make it clear that, while they were ready 
to accept an inspection conducted by men acquainted with secondary 
teaching and of some standing in the profession, they could not accept 
inspectors who had been born and bred under conditions very different 
from those in which secondary schocls had been carried on. The third 
resolution dealt with the proposals of the Bill with regard to the Charity 
Commission, and expressed the hope that legislation on the lines of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education might follow 
as soon as possible. Those who knew anything of the peculiar difficul- 
ties which the Charity Commissioners had laboured under in the past 
must feel that the resolution had been drafted in as gentle a way as 
possible. In conclusion, he wished to point out that they were not 
met as a Conference of members, but as a Congress of representatives 
of Branches, to discuss certain important resolutions. He then moved 
the first resolution. 

The Rev. A. W. C. Compron (Dover) moved an amendment which 
represented the view of the Folkestone and Dover Branch. The Royal 
Commission had laid down that it would be one of the first duties of 
the Central Authority to aid in constituting the Local Authorities. It 
therefore plainly contemplated the priority of the Central Authority. 
If the Government’s hands were forced and Local Authorities insisted 
on, the Bill would be contentious and take a long time in getting 
through the House. Moreover, the Local Authority in that case would 
certainly be the County Council, which was not what teachers wanted. 
The North of England was eager for a Local Authority to prevent over- 
lapping. In the South they viewed the matter differently. In the case 
of one South-coast town (Brighton ?) the Department had distinctly laid 
down that the School Board rate could not be legally applied to the 
teaching of any subject not recognized in the Code, or of any subject 
not taught in standards. Therefore the erection of buildings and the 
higher instruction which was now being given in so many Northern 
centres were distinctly illegal. He therefore moved as an amendment 


“ That a Central Authority should be established with power to 
draw up schemes for constituting Local Authorities at an early date.” 

Mr. STORR opposed the amendment, though it was virtually identical 
with that carried by the Central Guild, of which he was a delegate. 
By carrying a resolution in favour of a Central Authority, the Guild 
would be stultifying itself—battering at open doors. Nor was he so 
sure that such an authority as that constituted by the Board of Educa- 
tion Bill would in itself be a gain. A distinguished professor of 
education had recently said at Bradford: ‘‘ If we had a central Depart- 
ment for Secondary Education without Local Authorities, the result might 
be disastrous.” The original resolution was the minimum that teachers 
would demand ; he was prepared to accept it as a compromise, but 
would resist any attempt to whittle it down. So far were they from 
forcing the hand of the Government that the Duke, in his speech on 
introducing the Bill, had virtually invited teachers to bring pressure to 
bear, and promised them, if they were sufticiently unanimous, Local 
Authorities. According to Mr. Compton’s amendment, the Board of 
Education, #.¢., the present Education Department, would be em- 
powered to constitute Local Authorities, and settle a great national 
question without consulting Parliament. Neither Parliament, nor 
teachers, nor the nation, would tolerate such a bureaucracy. 

Mrs. BRYANT also opposed the amendment. It was the function of 
the Congress to tell the Government what they wished done; it was 
for the Government to consider how far this was feasible. To entrust 
such powers to the Education Department revolted not only all our 
educational, but all our political, instincts. Weknew what went on in 
the House of Commons ; we did not always know what was going on in 
the Education Department. If we could have either in one Bill or 
in two Bills simultaneously introduced the whole subject before us at 
once, we should have a wiser solution than was possible if the two 
parts were taken separately. Two pieces of legislation would make 
each a fatal patch in relation to the other. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN, M.P., bore testimony to the important 
and useful part that Local Authorities played in the organization of 
Welsh secondary education. As a member of the Central Body, he 
felt that it would be impossible for them to deal directly with schools. 
In confirmation of Mrs. Bryant’s view, he emphasized the advantage of 
giving comparatively uninstructed bodies a share in educational 
administration. By that means a sound public opinion was being 
gradually created. Such general culture and the interest aroused by 
taking part in educational administration more than compensated for 
the occasional mistakes made by a public body. 

Mr. J. W. LONGSDON said that since the resolution was drafted by 
the Council of the Guild much had happened. The rivalry between 
School Boards and County Councils had cooled down, and they were 
within a measurable distance of a modus vivendi. He drew attention 
to the fact that Local Authorities were being rapidly established 
throughout England, dealing with certain sections of secondary educa- 
tion. Unless these were co-ordinated and brought under the Central 
Board, our present chaos would grow more chaotic. 

Dr. A. S. WILKINS, speaking for the Manchester Branch of the 
Guild, said they regarded the clause on Local Authorities as the very 
essence of the resolution. He saw no reason why Parliament should 
not deal with the whole question next Session. True, you could not 
drive six omnibuses abreast through Temple Bar ; but at present there 
was not a single hansom blocking the road. 

The amendment was lost, only two or three votes being recorded in 
its favour. 

A similar amendment, omitting all mention of Local Authorities, 
was moved by the Rev. J. O. Bevan, in behalf of the Central Guild, 
and seconded by Prof. Hudson. Only seven voted in favour of it. 
The resolution was then agreed to. 

The second resolution, AMELIE PELOTON: 
‘That a Secondary Education Department proper, with its 
own inspectorate, be established by this Bill,” 
was moved by the CHAIRMAN and seconded by Miss ANDERTON. 

Mr. HUMPHREYs-OWEN agreed with the Chairman that any tam- 
pering with the liberty that secondary schools enjoyed was strongly to 
be deprecated. At the same time he doubted the policy of so abrupt a 
declaration. In Welsh intermediate schools they had to deal with a 
large number of children coming from the elementary schools, and 
he held it most important that a closer connexion between these two 
grades and the Universities should be maintained. He looked for- 
ward to a time when the methods and aims of secondary would 
permeate primary schools. 

Mr. MATTHEWS (Bolton) pointed out that the Guild had always 
contended for the unity of the profession, and the resolution, if carried 
in its present form, would be a departure from this first principle. 

Mr. BRYANT said the intention was not to create water-tight 
compartments ; but there were advantages in their being, in the frst 
instance, separate. 

After further discussion, the resolution was amended as follows :— 

“That, under the Board of Education, secondary education 
should form a separate branch with an inspectorate of its own 
familiar with the problem of secondary education.” 
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This was carried. The original resolution was subsequently moved 
as an amendment by the Rev. J. O. BEVAN, and seconded by Mr. 
Moore (Birmingham), and was lost by a large majority. ; 

~The CHAIRMAN further moved : 

‘‘ That, though we accept the proposal of the Bill with regard 
to the Charity Commission, as apparently inevitable at the present 
time, we hope that legislation on the lines of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Secondary Education may follow as soon as 
possible.” 

A long and somewhat desultory debate followed. Mr. STORR wished 
to see the Charity Commission transferred to and constituted a separate 
branch of the Board of Education. The CHAIRMAN objected that the 
Charity Commission exercised judicial functions, and it was uncon- 
stitutional to entrust them to an administrative body. There lay the 
crux of the problem. Ultimately the resolution passed ran : 

“That, with regard to the Charity Commission, this Congress 
hopes that legislation on the lines of the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Secondary Education may follow as soon as 
possible.” 

On the motion of Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN, M.P., a rider was added : 

‘‘ That the Congress deprecates any interference with the Welsh 
Board of Education, which has been so recently established.’ 


The Consultative Committee. 


On Tuesday morning the. first resolution was moved by the 
CHAIRMAN :— 

‘* That while we approve generally the constitution of the 
Consultative Committee foreshadowed by the Lord President’s 
speech (August 1, 1898), we consider that it should be permanent, 
statutory, and also identical with the Registration Council.” 

He said that Section III. of the Bill, which ran: *‘ It shall be lawful 
for Her Majesty in Council from time to time to appoint a Consultative 
Committee,” did not satisfy the aspirations of teachers. They desired a 
Committee which should be thoroughly representative of secondary 
education, permanent, and not liable to be called or dissolved at the will 
of a Minister. He wished, however, to remove one misconception. He 
had just been informed at the Education Department that in a Parlia- 
mentary Bill the words ‘‘ It shall be Jawful” were tantamount to a 
compulsory clause. In that respect, therefore, the Bill gave them what 
they wanted ; and he suggested that the word ‘‘ statutory ” should be 
omitted, as likely to give offence to the Department. 

The resolution thus amended was seconded by Miss ANDERTON and 
carried nem. con. 

A Register of Schools. 

The CHAIRMAN then moved : 

‘* That a Register of Schools is essential.” 

This was a subject on which, he thought. there would be very little 
difference of opinion. It was rather significant that the teachers had 
been foremost in pressing this matter upon the attention of the Govern- 
ment. It wasan extraordinary fact that perhaps hundreds and thousands 
of parents should continue to send their children to schools the char- 
acter of which they knew nothing about. These schools were exempt 
from any kind of control, even the control of public opinion ; and, in 
some cases, they were conducted by people who had no right to be 
teachers. This kind of thing continued because the public acquiesced 
in it, and were willing to be gulled. He did not think that any protest 
against this state of things had come from any body except the teachers. 
The aim of the resolution was to remedy what he believed was the 
greatest blot on the educational system of England. 

Miss ANDERTON seconded the resolution. 

Mr. CoHEN (Tottenham) moved the insertion of the word ‘‘ efficient ” 
before ‘‘ schools.” 

The Rev. A. E. SHAW seconded the amendment. 

Mrs. BRYANT objected, on the ground that such a registration of 
schools would be premature. We first wanted Local Authorities estab- 
lished all over the country, to determine what the present supply was, 
and to fill up gaps. In this way a system of classification of schools 
would be pradually developed much sounder than one framed at head- 
quarters. We should beware of the German mistake of over-organiza- 
tion and over-classification. 

Bin BEVAN pointed out that a return of schools had already been 
made. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said that Mrs. Bryant’s objection was not to registra- 
tion, but to classification—a very different matter. 

The resolution was passed, with the omission of the word 
** statutory.” 

Inspection of Schools. 

Under this head the Council, instead of resolutions, set forward two 
questions : 

(1) ‘* Should the examination and inspection of schools by the 
Board of Education be compulsory instead of optional ?” 

(2) “ Should the clause on inspection [2 (4) in the Education 
Board Bill] be interpreted as including the inspection, &c. of 
schools ?” 


The CHAIRMAN said that these were essentially questions not for 
teachers, but for parents. The greatest blot on our educational system 
was that at present schools could be carried on exempt from any sort 
of control. Apparently the public were willing to be gulled, and they 
were gulled. . 

The HEADMASTER OF TOTTENHAM SCHOOL moved that the inspec- 
tion should be conducted either directly by the Department or indirectly 
by recognized authorities. Suppose the report of the University 
inspectors to be unsatisfactory : the Government inspectors would be 
sent down, and, if their report was likewise adverse, the school, after a 
certain period of grace, would be removed from the Register. _ 

Miss ANDERTON, speaking on behalf of private schools, said they 
would all welcome Government inspection, but not examination. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said he should not be prepared to accept the in- 
spection of schools by the Universities. They wanted to be inspected 
by experts who made inspection the business of their lives. : 

Mr. COMPTON thought that the questions of inspection and exami- 
nation should be kept separate. 

Mr. SrorR pointed out that inspection by the Universities would bea 
greater expense than many secondary schools could afford. 

Mrs. BRYANT asked why teachers should be in a hurry to put them- 
selves in the hands of this new and unknown body. Let them wait till 
they had before thema scheme for the construction of Local Authorities. 

Mr. FABIAN WakE said that a good many schools were already being 
inspected by South Kensington. At Bradford their inspection had been 
of the greatest use, and had raised the efficiency of the teaching. Mr. 
Keatinge and his staff considered this the fundamental reform of the 
future, and the only question to be debated was, by whom the inspection 
was to be conducted. 

Mr. HuMPHREYS-OWEN mentioned the case of a Welsh school, 
which in two successive years was reputed to have passed its examina- 
tions with the greatest success. The same school was afterwards 
inspected, and pronounced inefficient both in discipline and teaching. 
Inquiries showed that the inspector was right and the examination 
reports had been fallacious. 

Eventually a resolution was passed : ‘* That the inspection of schools, 
either directly or through the recognized authorities, be compulsory.” 
A rider to the effect that the inspectors should have had at least five 
years’ experience in secondary schools was defeated Ly the casting vote 
of the Chairman. 

On the motion of Mr. Bompas SMITH, a rider was added—“ That in 
matters of inspection there should be no difference between private and 


other schools.” 
Loan Museuni. - 


Miss Busk (London) moved : l 

“That a Loan Museum (history and geography) be established 
by the Council.” 

It was, she said, proposed to provide for the use of members plans, 
pictures, and maps, illustrating historical and geographical subjects. 
Each portfolio would cost from £10 to £20. Members would be 
charged one and a-half guineas per annum for a loan of these plans and 
maps, which they could retain toe six months. 

Mr. J. L. Myrgs (Oxford) seconded the proposal, and it was 
agreed to. l 
The Friendly Society and Benevolent Fund. 

Mr. BRABROOK, the Chairman of the Thrift Committee, proposed 
the following resolutions, which were carried nem. con. :— 

` (1) “That the establishment of a Friendly Society (Sickness 
and Accident Fund) on principles of mutual self-help, for the 
benefit of teachers, would carry out an integral part of the original 
objects of the Guild, and would be of great advantage tu its 
members.” . 

(2) ‘‘ That, if it be not found possible to get sufficient members 
of the Guild to establish the Friendly Society on a proper basis, 
membership of the society be thrown open to other suitable persons 
belonging to the profession of teachers.” 

He stated that the generosity of Miss Barlow had provided for the 
preliminary expenses of starting such a fund, and tables had been pre- 
pared by Mr. A. Watson, of Nottingham. Seventy-two members had 
already given in their names, but a hundred was considered the 
minimum number with which it would be safe to start. Mr. Stubbs 
(Sheffield) advocated, in preference, the friendly scheme of the National 
Union of Teachers. In favour of a special fund for teachers, it was 
pointed out that most sickness and accident insurances did not admit 
women. 

A second resolution was passed, in support of the Benevolent Fund 
now started. 


The CHAIRMAN asked leave to move a resolution, not on the agenda 
paper, which had been put into his hands by Mr. Thornton :— 

‘That the Congress cannot regard any legislation as satisfactory 
which does not expressly provide that all efficient private schools 
shall share in the same way and to the same degree in the aid 
rendered by the State to secondary education.” 

He said that no resolution to this effect had been formulated 
by the Council because private schools were not directly touched 
by the Bill. He felt strongly that private schools must in no way be 
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hampered in their action. In another place (the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference) a resolution had just been passed to this effect. 

Mr. MILLAR INGLIS recalled the Chairman’s words at the Oxford 
Conference of 1893: ‘* The attitude of the State to private schools 
should be one of very much sympathy.” At the Headmasters’ Conter- 
ence of 1895 a resolution had been passed to the effect that the Local 
Authorities be empowered to aid any etħcient school, public or private, 
provided it satisfies the necessary tests. The difficulty in respect of 
private schools lay in their want of €ontinuity, especially in the matter 
of buildings, but, with such a security as that proposed, private school- 
masters would be prepared to sink capital in buildings. 

The Rev. J. O. BEVAN seconded and Miss Wilson (Manchester) 
supported. The motion was carried. 


Leaving Certificates. 


On Wednesday morning the first resolution was moved by Sir JOSHUA 
Fircu, in the absence of the Rev. T. W. Sharpe :— 

* That the Guild use its utmost endeavours to secure the estab- 
lishment of a leaving certificate, on the general lines of the 
Scotch Leaving Certificate, for English schools.” 

He described the Scotch Certificate as a series of certificates given 
for groups of subjects, with no fixed limits of age, but with the im- 
portant proviso that candidates must belong to recognized schools and 
have been in regular attendance for at least six months before the 
examination. Leaving certificates for secondary schools, unlike those 
tor primary, had a double object to serve: they should be a zerminus 
ad guem in respect of the school, and a ferminus a guo in respect 
of the University. He took it that the object sought by the Guild was, 
first, to diminish the number of examinations—to make one examination 
serve the purpose of testing school work and of fitness for entering on 
a profession or the University. With this object he heartily sym- 
pathized. Sir Joshua then proceeded to give a brief account of the 
French certificats d’études, referring for further information to the 
article he had contributed to the last volume issued by the Bureau of 
Information. 

Mr. Woonuouse (London) seconded the resolution. A State certi- 
ficate was wanted to show parents what the aims of teachers were, and 
to induce them to let their children stay at school till an age when 
their studies would be really profitable. 

The Rev. J. O. BEVAN moved, as an amendment, to omit the words 
referring to the Scotch Leaving Certificate. He did not think it desirable 
for the Guild to commit itself to any particular form of certificate. 

Mr. STORR seconded the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN said the word ‘* State” was apt to inspire a feeling 
of panic in the teacher’s mind. Ultimately the amendment was carried, 
with the omission of the word ‘‘ State,” as a substantive resolution. 


Registration of Teachers Bill. 


Mr. STORR moved : 

1. “ That some sanction shouldfbe added to the Bill as it stands, 
such as that proposed by the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education in its Report (Vol. I., page 320).” (‘* There could be no 
hardship in exactiny that, after a period of (say) seven years, no un- 
registered person should be appointed as head teacher in any en- 
dowed school or school in receipt of public money.’’] 

2. ‘* That a clause should be added tothe Bill, providing, as a 
further condition, preliminary to registration, that the applicant for 
registration must have taught for two years in a school recognized as 
efficient for the purpose by the Registration Council.” 

The Registration Bill of last year was a purely voluntary measure, 
and he found the effect would be that teachers of established position 
and reputation would not register their names. Their only inducement 
would be four encourager les autres, and some of the leaders of the 
profession were opposed to registration on principle. There would 
then be a distinct danger that, conspicuous leaders being absent, the 
register would be discredited from the first, and only those wouid seek 
to be inscribed whose credentials were doubtful. He could see no 
hardship, but unmixed gain, in such a sanction as that proposed by the 
Royal Commission. If that were added to the Bill, every aspiring 
young teacher (and what youthful teacher lacked ambition at starting ?) 
would seek to be inscribed, and not to be registered would be regarded 
by the public as a slur on a teacher’s reputation. 

Mr. J. RUSSELLI. moved as an amendment to omit the word ‘‘ head ” 
before ‘‘ teacher.” 

Mr. BRIDGE seconded, and the amendment was carried. 

For the second resolution, Dr. WILKINS objected on the ground that 
it struck a blow at the communion between the Universities and the 
public schools. Such an enactment would have debarred such con- 
spicuous successes as Dr. H. M. Butler, Mr. Welldon, Mr. Moss, and 
Dr. Abbott from being elected headmasters. 

Miss Bass also objected on behalf of governesses, a most deserving 
class, which would thereby be excluded from the register. 

The second resolution was lost. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
proposed by Dr. WILKINS, and seconded by Prof. Hicks. 


The Congress dinner was held at the Holborn Restaurant, Dr. 
ISAMBARD OWEN presiding. Among those present were Sir Joshua 
Fitch, Sir George Young, Canon the Hon. E. Lyttelton (Chairman of 
the Council of the Guild), Prof. Foster Watson, Lady Frederick 
Cavendish, Mr. John Russell (Vice-Chairman of Council), Prof. 
Hudson, King’s College, London, Prof. Wilkins, Mrs. Bryant, Head- 
mistress of the London Collegiate School for Girls, Mr. Pollard, Head- 
master of the City of London School, and Mr. Herbert B. Garrod, 
General Secretary of the Guild. ae 

The CHAIRMAN, in proposing ‘Organization and Registration,” 
referred to the organization of secondary education and the establish- 
ment of a system of registration of teachers. They saw before them a 
prospect, which was brighter than they had perhaps ever seen before, 
of the two objects of their Guild being carried into effect. Teachers 
might deem it fortunate at this time, when a favourable opportunity 
occurred for bringing forward in Parliament measures of a non-party 
character, that the framing of them should fall to the lot of so 
singularly fair-minded a statesman, so little governed by preconceived 
Opinions, and so ready to gather hints from the advice of experts, 
as the present Lord President of the Council of Education. He 
pointed out that they were asking for the teaching profession 
what had already been granted to the profession of medicine and 
other professions. They were not asking that the profession of teaching 
should be made a closed profession, which no one should be allowed to 
practise unless possessed of a certain qualification; they were only 
asking that the State should establish a certain official standard of 
qualification, and that it should take care to inform the public as to 
those teachers who had obtained that standard of qualification. They 
also asked that any public appointments should be given only to those 
who had fulfilled what the State considered to be the necessary minimum 
of qualification. They were therefore only asking for facilities to 
develop the powers of usefulness of teachers, which could not be fully 
developed until the profession had created some kind of corporate life 
or attained sume kind of corporate feeling. They wanted to see a real 
University of teachers for the United Kingdom, to see the teachers not 
only separate organisms, but united into one great organization, every 
element of which should be performing its own specialized function, and 
every unit of which should be the supplement of every other unit in the 
mass. 

Sir JosHuA FITCH, in proposing ‘‘ The Teachers’ Guild,” said that 
the desire for corporate feeling and action had long been felt in the 
teaching profession, but it was only of late that the teachers had 
awakened to the importance of the opportunities for exchanging im- 
pressions of their experience, for social intercourse, and for the free dis- 
cussion of educational principles. f 

Canon LYTTELTON, in responding, referred to the difficulties which 
teachers had to face, and urged that the sacredness of their calling lay 
at the root of their corporate action. 

Sir GEORGE YOUNG proposed *‘ The President,” which was acknow- 
ledged by the Chairman, and the proceedings closed. 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
TEACHERS. 


HE fifteenth Annual Meeting of this Association was held on 
January 13, Miss Maynard, mistress of Westfield College, an 
honorary member of the Association, being in the chair. The annual 
report presented by the Committee showed that the work had been 
carried on with increasing success during the past year. The total 
number of members has now reached 534, of whom 164 have been 
elected since December 1, 1897. An important branch of the work is 
the registry, which has filled 88 posts, as against 72 in 1897. Unlike 
other registries, it charges no percentage or fee whatever on the 
earnings of teachers, the working expenses being defrayed by members’ 
subscriptions and employers’ fees. Continuous membership is, there- 
fore, essential to the maintenance of the co-operative principle on which 
the Association is based. 

After the transaction of formal business, Miss Maynard opened a 
discussion on ‘* The Value of Co-operation as a Means of Keeping up 
Salaries.” She pointed out the need for co-operation in the pro- 
fessions as well as in industrial life, and maintained that a higher 
appreciation of the value of education would ensure teachers the 
proper reward for their work. Other speakers dwelt on the crowded 
state of the teaching profession and the frequent underbidding by 
teachers who have independent incomes. Such, it was urged, should 
refuse to take work for inadequate remuneration. The Hon. Secre- 
tary, Miss Gruner, dwelt on the need for more corporate spirit among 
teachers, expressing her belief that the Association was doing good 
work in this direction, and would do better as its numbers increased. 

The meeting closed with votes of thanks to Miss Maynard for 
presiding and to the Hon. Secretary for her untiring devotion to the 
Association’s work. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT- MISTRESSES IN 


PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


HIS Association held its sixteenth Annual Meeting at the Women’s 
Institute on Saturday, January 14. The morning meeting was 
chiefly occupied with routine business and the discussion, opened by 
Mrs. Withiel, of Notting Hill, on ‘The Board of Education and Regis- 
tration Bills.” The following resolutions were passed :— 

1. ‘That this Association will be glad to see the Board of Education 
Bill of 1898 passed, but trusts (a) that its scope will be extended to in- 
clude proposals for the creation of Local Authorities for Secondary 
Education on the lines suggested by the Royal Commission ; (4) that 
the Consultative Committee, indicated in the Bill, will be a permanent 
Committee, and will include both men and women representing teachers 
in secondary schools; (cì that schools affected by the action of the 
Local Authorities will have a right of appeal to the Central Authority ; 
4d) that, under the Board of Education, secondary education will form a 
separate branch, with its own inspectorate.” 

2. ‘* That this Association would desire a clause added to the Regis- 
tration Bill to the effect that—(a) after the lapse of a specified time— 
say seven years after the establishment of the Register- no unregistered 
person should be appointed as teacher in any endowed school, or school 
in receipt of public money, exception to be made in the case of proba- 
tioners ; (4) some authority should be appointed to undertake legal 
proceedings against persons guilty of offences under Clause 16.” 

An address was piven by the President, Miss Sullivan, of Birmingham, 
-on ‘* Education in France.” 

In the afternoon two interesting papers were read: one, on ‘* The 
Teaching of French,” by Mlle. de Frémery, of the Reading High 
School; and the second, on ‘* Language Teaching in German Schools,” 
by Miss Collinson, of Bournemouth High School. 

A very clever and amusing paper was read by Miss Wallas on “A 
Sixteenth-Century Arithmetician.” 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


(By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the “ Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but the ‘‘Journal” is in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible 
Sor the opinions expressed therein.) 


TEACHERS’ GUILD CONGRESS. JANUARY 9-IT, 1899. 


The proceedings of the Congress are reported in another part of this 
number of the Journal. The Chairman of Council (the Rev. Canon the 
Hion. E. Lyttelton) presided at all the sittings of the Congress, and 
introduced the resolutions on the Education Board Bill. The resolutions 
on the Teachers’ Registration Bill were moved by Mr. F. Storr, Chief 
Master of Modern Subjects, Merchant Taylors’ School, Chairman of the 
Political Committee of the Council. In the absence of the Chairman of 
the Education and Library Committee, Mr. H. Courthope Bowen, the 
resolution on the subject of the establishment of a Loan Museum was 
introduced by Miss H. Busk (Hon. Curator, Geography Section) and 
Mr. J. L. Myres (Hon. Curator, History Section), and the Leaving 
Certificate resolution was moved by Sir Joshua Fitch. The resolutions 
on the formation of a Teachers’ Guild Friendly Society and on the 
maintenance of the Teachers’ Guild Benevolent Fund were introduced 
by Mr. E. W. Brabrook, C.B., Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
Chairman of the Thrift and Benefits Committee. The resolution on 
Finance was moved by the Chairman of the Finance Committee, Mr. J. 
Amold Turner. 

The movers, being all well acquainted with the aims and work of the 
‘Council, were able to give very material help to the Congress in the way 
-of explanation of the resolutions, and the decisions taken form a valuable 
‘body of opinion, representing the considered judgment of the Central 
-Guild and most of the Branches. The Council will thus be able, at 
‘their meeting on February 4, to take decisive action in accordance with 
the resolutions, which, with some modifications, are those sent down for 
‘local discussion in October last. Only one of the resolutions was 
“negatived by the Congress (the one requiring two years’ experience in a 
xecognized school as a necessary condition precedent for registration), 
-and the voting showed that the members of Council present had altered 
their own views on the subject upon reflection and discussion. 

At the close of the last sitting the Chairman moved a cordial vote of 
‘thanks to the School Committee of the Corporation of the City of 
London for lending the hall of their school for the Congress, and Dr. 
A. S. Wilkins (Manchester) and Prof. Hicks (Sheffield), represent- 
ing the two largest English Branches, proposed a similar vote to the 
Chairman for his conduct in the chair, which had so materially 
helped the Congress. Both motions were carried by acclamation. 

An invitation to those members who are able to afford it to give 
more than the minimum annual subscription was circulated during 


the finance discussion, and again during later proceedings, and secured 
several signatures of members willing to increase their subscriptions on 
the spot. A larger number signed a second paper pledging them- 
selves to do their best each to bring a new member into the Guild 
during 1899. 

At the Congress Dinner, on Tuesday, January 10, at the Holborn 
Restaurant, eighty-six members and guests sat down. The high table 
was occupied by the President of the Guild, Dr. Isambard Owen, 
Senior Deputy Chancellor of the University of Wales, in the chair ; 
the Chairman of Council, the Hon. Treasurer (Sir George Young, 
Bart.) Lady Frederick Cavendish, Sir Joshua Fitch, the Vice- 
Chairman (Mr. John Russell), the Chairman of the Finance Committee 
(Mr. J. Arnold Turner), Mrs. Bryant, Mr. A. T. Pollard, and the 
following members of Council, by seniority of membership :—Prof. 
W. H. H. Hudson, Prof. Foster Watson, Miss H. Busk, Mr. R. F. 
Charles, Miss Marian Green, and Mr. H. A. Nesbitt. The members: 
of Council next in seniority— Mr. Langler, the Rev. J. O. Bevan, and 
Mr. J. Adamson—as also the General Secretary, occupied the head 
seats at other tables. Some other Members of Council were, at their 
own desire, seated with their friends among the general company. The 
toasts proposed were—‘‘ The Queen,” by the President ; ** Organiza- 
tion and Registration,” by the President ; ‘* The Teachers’ Guild,” by 
Sir Joshua Fitch, replied to by the Chairman of Council; and ‘‘ The 
President,” proposed by Sir George Young, and duly acknowledged. 


The Modern Languages Holiday Courses Committee met on January 
14, and settled the arrangements for the autumn courses of 1899, at 
Lisieux and Tours (to commence on August 2 and 3 respectively). The 
circular giving detailed particulars of the syllabuses of lectures and other 
matters will be ready about the middle of February. 

TEACHERS’ GUILD LECTURE.—The next of the lectures, open to all 
members of the Guild, will be given by Lawrence Gomme, Esq., 
F.S.A., Vice: President of the Folk-Lore Society, on Tuesday, March 
7,at8 p.m. Subject: ‘‘ Folk-Lore as an Adjunct of History,” with 
illustrations from children’s games. Place to be announced in March 
Journal report. 


CENTRAL GUILD.—LONDON SECTIONS.—CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 

Friday, 3rd, 8 p.m —Section B. Annual General Meeting, followed 
by a discussion on ‘‘The Benefits that 2 Teacher derives from belonging 
to the Teachers’ Guild,” at 74 Gower Street, W.C. 

Tuesday, 7th, 8 p.m.—Section D. Lecture on ‘* The Evolution of 
Character,” by Sir Joshua Fitch, M.A., LL.D., at 74 Gower Street, 
W.C. Open to Members of all Sections and their friends (one for 
each). 

Friday, 10th, 7.30 p.m.—Section F. Annual General Meeting at 
8 o’clock Paper: ‘‘ Pictures in Schools,” by Miss Christie, of the Art 
for Schools Association, at Streatham Hill High School, Wyatt Park, 
Streatham Hill (by kind invitation of Miss Oldham). 

Tuesday, 14th, 8 p.m.—Section C. Lecture on ‘‘ The Teaching of 
the Old Testament,” by the Rev. Canon the Hon. E. Lyttelton, M.A., 
Headmaster of Haileybury, Chairman of Council of the Guild, at the 
Church of England High School, Upper Baker Street, N.W. (one 
minute from Baker Street Station, Metropolitan Railway), by kind 
invitation of Miss Strong. Members of other Sections who wish to 
attend should apply to the Hon. Sec., Miss Edwards, 25 York Street 
Chambers, N.W. Annual General Meeting to follow. 

Friday, 24th, 8 p.m..—Section B. Social evening, on the invitation of 
the Misses Busk, at 1 Gordon Square, W.C. In the course of the 
evening there will be a discussion on ‘‘ The Relative Values of External 
and Internal School Examinations.” Opener: A. T. Pollard, M.A., 
Headmaster, City of London School. 

Tuesday, 28th, 8 p.m.—Section F. Address on ‘‘ Co-education,” by 
H. B. Garrod, M.A., General Secretary of the Guild, followed by dis- 
cussion, at the County School, Richmond (five minutes from Richmond 
Station), by kind invitation of A. E. Buckhurst, Esq. [Conjoint Meeting 
of Section F and the Richmond and Kew Branch of the P.N.E.U.] 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA BRANCH.—NINTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

The first meeting of the year was attended by a very large number 
of members and visitors. His Lordship the Bishop of Adelaide 
retained the interest of his audience for nearly an hour, while he told 
the story of the life and work of Bishop Lightfoot. The early training 
of Dr. Lightfoot was described, and mention made of the wonderful 
influence of his mother. After his brilliant University career he took 
orders, and while still a young man was appointed Hulsean Professor 
of Theology. He was afterwards selected for the important and arduous 
post of Bishop of Durham, where his ability was seen to be even 
greater as an organizer than as a student. Dr. Lightfoot knew ten 
languages well and four others fairly. Not only was he a strong man 
intellectually, but he had a wonderful sympathy, and his influence over 
young men was enormous. At this meeting a Committee was selected 
to complete arrangements connected with the library. 

A reading circle in psychology was formed. On August 3.a discussion 
on ‘The Relation between Primary and Secondary Schools in South 
Australia ” was introduced by Mr. W. S. Torr, M.A., B.C.L., LL.D. 
A few of the demands made by teachers in secondary schools on those 
engaged in the work of elementary education were referred to. Dr. Torr 
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acknowledged the excellence of the teaching in arithmetic and drawing, 
but desired more regular and scientific training in English grammar, 
history, and geography. Mr. M. M. Maughan, speaking on behalf of 
the primary schools, stated that the chief difficulty in the way of 
devoting more attention to literary subjects was that the curriculum was 
already far too comprehensive. A vigorous discussion followed, after 
which Prof. Mitchell summed up. 

The Rev. E. J. Eitel, Ph.D., delivered a lecture at the annual 
meeting on ‘‘ Education in China.” The lecturer had spent thirty- 
five years in China, and for many years had been at the head of the 
Education Department in Hongkong. He was thus able to speak 
from personal observation. Dr. Eitel stated that the chief aim of 
Chinese teaching was the cultivation of the moral character. 
Originality was a vice, and the chief virtues were self-abasement, 
reverence to authority, and fidelity to conscience. Learning by heart, 
without the aid of the understanding, was the common method of 
instruction. 

The annual report stated that the library was now in good working 
order, and that already many members had begun to make use of it. 
There had been eight meetings of the Psychology Reading Circle, with 
an average attendance of twelve. 

The election of officers resulted as follows :—President: Prof. 
Bragg, M.A. Vice-Presidents: Mr. F. Chapple, B.A., B.Sc. ; Sir 
Langdon Bonythar. Hon. Treasurer: Mr. M. M. Maughan. Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. D. H. Hollidge, M.A., Way College. Council: Miss 
George, Messrs. A. Scott, B.A., C. L. Whitham, C. B. Whillas, and 
F. Noyé. 

LIBRARY. 


The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library :— 

Presented by Messrs. Blackie & Son :—A New Sequel to Euclid, 
Parts IJ. and III., by W. J. Dilworth ; The Newton Object- Lesson 
Handbook. 

Presented by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. :—On the Teaching of Eng- 
lish Reading, with a running Commentary on the Walter Crane 
Readers, by Nellie Dale; Steps to Reading (First Primer, Second 
Primer, Infant Reader), by Nellie Dale, with Pictures by Walter Crane. 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. :—Manual of English 
Grammar and Composition, by J. C. Nesfield, M.A.; Pliny’s Letters, 
I.-XII., edited by C. J. Phillips ; Cornelius Nepos, Vol. I., Greek Lives, 
edited by H. Wilkinson. 

Presented by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. :—The Voice 
of the Spirit; Literary Passages from the Bible, rewritten, idea for 
idea, in modern style, by Iloward Swan, Vols. I.-IV. 

Presented by the University Correspondence College Press :—Text- 
Book of Botany, by M. Lowson; Demosthenes, Meidias, edited by 
C. A. M. Fennell. 

Presented by Messrs. Whittaker & Co. :—Elementary Mathematics, 
by J. L. S. Hatton and G. Bool. 

Purchased :—Special Reports on Educational Subjects, edited by 
M. E. Sadler, Vols. II. and III. l 


THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK IN GERMANY. 
By J. CeciL HAGUE, B.A. 


I.—A PERIOD OF TRANSITION. 


HE manifest inability of existing school methods to meet 
the demands made upon them by present-day educational 
needs is the one subject of absorbing interest just now in 
Germany. The time is admittedly one of transition. Every 
year new subjects force themselves upon us and demand a place 
on the curriculum of the school. But where is a place to be 
found? The old-time parable of the new wine and the old 
bottles is strikingly illustrated in the spectacle offered by the 
educational outlook at the present time. 

To what, it may be asked, do we owe the existing state of 
things, and, what is of still more importance, how can the 
conditions be remedied? M. Guyau* has put his finger upon 
what I take to be the true answer to the former question when 
he says: “It is only in modern times that the science [of 
education] has been formed ; @ crowd of subjects of knowledge 
have sprung up which are not as yet adapted to the human mind. 
This adaptation can only be brought about by a rational division 
and classification of the different subjects of study, and the mind 
is exposed to suffering and overpressure because this division 


* « Education and Heredity.” 
(Walter Scott.) 
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is not yet effected. It follows that the science of education 
must be harmonized with new conditions. Education must be 
organized—i.e., we must establish the subordination of studies 
and their hierarchy in the social unity.” 


II.—INTERESTING ATTEMPTS AT A SOLUTION. 


It is this vital problem that now forms the one engrossing 
object of attention in Germany. How to bring the new con- 
ditions into harmony with the human mind; to secure the 
greatest breadth and freedom for the new learning without 
sacrificing or endangering the mental powers of the pupil by 
taxing them unduly. In one direction the problem has taken 
practical shape. An inquiry is being instituted with regard to 
the bad effects which are said to have arisen from the way in 
which the hours in German schools are arranged. As is well 
known, the old system of whole-day instruction which still 
obtains in England is replaced in Germany by one which brings. 
all intellectual instruction within the limits of the five morning 
hours (eight to one), the afternoon being occupied with physical 
instruction and recreation. Attempts have been made to 
estimate the effect of this lengthy duration of the morning work 
upon the mental activity of the pupil, and especially to discover 
with what degree of fatigue, if any, it is attended. 

The great difficulty to be overcome is to find an accurate 
method for measuring mental activity, and the amount of fatigue. 
What is wanted is a means by which intellectual or moral forces 
can be registered much in the same way as a cyclometer 
registers mechanically the number of revolutions of a wheel. 
The only way in which this can be, even roughly, done 1s by 
measuring the amount of mental work which an individual can 
perform within a certain time. This work must be simple and 
the same, of course, for each of the individuals tested. This 
problem now forms an interesting subject for inquiry in experi- 
mental psychology. 

I can only roughly indicate here the kinds of method em- 
ployed, and say a word about the history of the present attempt. 
At the end of this article I will append a short bibliography of 
the literature of the subject. The psychological inquiry into the 
measurement of faculty originated in 1890-1 with an attempt 
made by Dr. Burgerstein, the director of a school in Vienna, 
to estimate, if possible, the degree of fatigue which attended the 
hourly lesson (Szunde) in the school. The results are embodied 
in a paper “ Die Arbeitskurve einer Schulstunde” read at an 
educational congress held in London in 1891. In this experi- 
ment the children throughout the school were set to add and to- 
multiply long rows of figures by single digits, e.g., 


Add 6432187654 Multiply 6432187654 X 2. 
475 1063219 


They worked for ten minutes at a time, with a five minutes. 
break between. This was repeated three times, the whole occupy- 
ing fifty-five minutes. I cannot enter here into the particulars 
of the very elaborate report which forms the chief part of the 
paper alluded to. The results of the experiment, however, and 
of similar ones made by Sikorsky, Hépfner, Richter, and others, . 
were considered by many to point to very grave defects in the 
existing educational system, especially in regard to the duration 
of the teaching. 

Professor Kraepelin, in his interesting paper “ Uber geistige 
Arbeit” * describes the results as “ shocking” (erschreckende), 
and concludes that “the demands which the school makes on 
the mental activity of the child is more than ought to be per- 
mitted.” In a very striking way he urges the need for an 
inquiry into the capacity of the pupil to perform the work re- 
quired of him :—“ The school imposes daily upon its pupils the 
demand to accomplish a definite amount of intellectual work, 
when we are by no means sure that the brain of the child is. 
really in a position to fulfil the demand made upon it without 
its suffering lasting injury. We send the ship out on its course, 
in open sea, without a trial-trip, without even knowing whether 
it is seaworthy, and, if so, for how long it will so remain.” Com- 
menting on Dr. Burgerstein’s experiment, he adds: “ The 
scholar relapses into a state of narcotic fatigue (Zrimidungs- 
narkose), and becomes so exhausted mentally that even the 
powerful influence of habit is no longer able to check the 
falling-off in mental activity.”T 


* Fischer, Jena, 1894. 
+ Kraepelin: ‘* Uber geistige Arbeit.” 
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In forming a judgment as to the accuracy and value of these 
results, it is important to point out one grave error. The 
whole of Dr. Burgerstein’s experiment, and, as a result, the 
generalizations drawn from it by Prof. Kraepelin, are alike 
vitiated by a fault which Prof. H. Ebbinghaus carefully points 
out in a later article on the subject. Dr. Burgerstein’s inten- 
tion was to discover the degree of fatigue which attended an 
ordinary school lesson. This his results certainly do not show. 
What they do show is the fatigue following, not upon rational 
school work, but upon a monstrous caricature of a class lesson, 
which, from beginning to end, was characterized by dull 
monotony and absence of interest. It is as though one should 
wish to try the effect of opium and take arsenic. The fatigue, 
writes Dr. Ebbinghaus, was due chiefly to the dull uniformity of 
the work. Moreover, it is not absolute rest, but rather moderate 
stimulation, which is what our mental life requires. And this, 
after all, is what the school lesson, in the hands of an intelligent 
teacher, admirably affords. The weakness of the whole ex- 
periment lies in the fact that interest, which is a constant factor 
in most school work, is here left entirely out of account. 

Still, exaggerated as the conclusions are, the points insisted 
on by Dr. Kraepelin in his highly stimulating little work are 
worth our closest attention. His condemnation of “ cramming,” 
his proposal to diminish the hours of actual school work by 
means of a division of the pupils according to their power of 
mental activity, his insistence upon the fact that it is not the 
duration, but the quality, of the school work which is all- 
important, these, and other points, are there convincingly 
demonstrated, and their practical application can only be attended 
with the very best results. ` 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


THE Commission appointed last year by the Chamber to inquire into 
the condition of secondary education has issued a statement of the 
points upon which it desires information. As the document has an 
especial interest for English educationists at the present juncture, we 
print the headings in tull: —I. Statistics : Variations in the number 
of pupils in public and private secondary schools since 1879; causes 
of these variations. II. Management of public schools: Methods of 
appointment of headmasters; importance of strengthening their 
authority ; value of masters’ meetings ; desirability of granting to public 
schools a further measure of self-government. III. Education: Effect 
of the boarding-school system ; methods of bringing the teaching staff 
into closer connexion with the work of education ; position of répétiteurs 
and possibility of allying them more closely with the work both of 
instruction and education ; physical education ; liberty and responsi- 
bility ; monitors. IV. Organization of education: Measures to be 
taken to ensure a better professional preparation for teachers ; examina- 
tions for the degree of agrégé; importance of a probationary period. 
IV.a. Classical education: Its scope and duration ; are the programmes 
too full ? pussible modifications ; possibility of making Greek and other 
subjects optional ; local differences in programmes ; initiative of teach- 


© Vide Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, Vol. XIII., ‘Über eine neue 
Methode zur Priifung geistiger Fahigkeiten und ihre Anwendung bei 
chulkindern.” 


ing staff. IV.B. Modern education : Its scope and duration ; modifica- 
tions ; uniformity of programmes ; results; teaching staff. IV.c. Rela- 
tion of secondary, primary and technical education: Ought pupils 
to enter the secondary schools only after having received primary 
instruction ? ought ‘‘ higher primary ” and ‘‘ modern” education to be 
merged into one? statistics and results of technical education ; com- 
petition between secondary and technical schools; how far can 
secondary schools supply technical education ? IV.D. Modern languages 
and drawing: Possibility of giving a more practical character to the 
teaching of modern ianguages by providing for the residence of pupils 
abroad ; local adaptation ; value of present method of drawing ; desir- 
able reforms? V. Baccalauréat and other examinations : Can the bacca- 
lauréat be suppressed ? can it be replaced by leaving examinations, 
&c. ? can the entire system of examinations be modified ? ought not the 
various professional entrance examinations to be organized in connexion 
with the University? VI. Inspection and scholarships: Method of 
improving the system of inspection ; confidential reports ; methods of 
granting scholarships and of tracing the after-careers of the holders. 
VII. The secondary education of girls: This is to form the subject of 
a distinct inquiry—upon lines to be announced later. 

The report of this Commission—when it comes—will possess unusual 
interest. Meanwhile, do not the lines of inquiry tell their tale? 
Secondary education in France is suffering, it is clear, from too much 
centralization, too little attention to the preparation of teachers, from 
the same multiplicity of examinations that:'was so violently inveighed 
against at the recent Teachers’ Guild Congress. and from the same 
wasteful overlapping of primary, secondary, and technical education 
that already exists in England, and that we are peradventure to be saved 
from—among other evils—by the new Bill. 

The following details of the recently established Secondary Teachers’ 
Benevolent Society (Société de Seccours Mutuels) may serve to stimulate 
those secondary teachers who are striving to establish something of the 
same sort in England. The object of the Society is twofold: to help 
at need members in case of sickness, and their families in case of death. 
The minimum annual subscription is 10 francs, which may be paid in 
two instalments. The income is further increased by subsidies from 
the State (the regulations of the Society from which we are quoting do 
not mention the amount) and by the donations of honorary members. 
The maximum grant in sickness is 4 francs 50 centimes per day, at 
death 3,000 francs, the actual amount being decided by the council 
according to the needs of the case and the state of the finances of the 
Society. Only legalized last summer, the Society before the end of the 
year numbered some two thousand members (men and women), and 
had already rendered useful service. There was also established about 
the same time a Friendly or Mutual Assurance Society, based upon 
ordinary business principles ; whereas the Benevolent Society of which 
we are speaking is ungrudgingly supported by its members for the 
advantage of those only who fall on evil days. 

The last Budget contains a proposal for increasing University salaries 
—from highest to lowest. It is pointed out that during the last twenty 
years repeated improvements have been effected in the material condi- 
tion of primary and secondary teachers, but that nothing has been done 
for their colleagues of the Universities, who, to their great honour, have 
been content to devote their whole energies to the reorganization of 
University teaching without thought of personal recognition. 

A few figures will suffice to indicate the nature of the reform. The 
maximum salary of a provincial professor of the first class is to be raised 
from 11,000 to 12,000 francs—the Paris minimum ; the proportion of 
professors in the higher classes is to be increased; professors of Protestant 
theology are to have a special increase—maximum from 8,000 to 
10,000 francs, minimum from 4,500 to 5,000 francs ; professors in the 
higher schools of pharmacy are to take University rank ; the chief 
librarian in Paris is to be raised from 6,000 to 10,000 francs, in the 
provinces from 4,500 to 6,000 francs. But the most striking change, 
perhaps, is seen in the Paris schools of medicine and pharmacy, where 
hitherto 105 garcons de laboratoire have been employed at salaries 
ranging from 1,800 to 1sofrancs! In future twenty-six, instead of seven, 
are to enjoy the maximum, and the rest of the ros are to range from 
1,700 to 1,500 francs. To spring at a bound from £6 a year to £60 
would turn the head of anybody but a garçon de laboratoire, but doubt- 
less the Bulletin ade l’ Instruction Publique withholds some of the facts. 

Official instructions have just been issued for the preparation and 
organization of the primary education exhibit in the Exhibition of 
1900. We are glad to see that a section of the exhibit is to be devoted 
to the history of primary education in France before 1870. This 
section will comprise : (1) history of pedagogics (books, newspaper 
articles, ministerial instructions, &c.); (2) history of legislation ; 
(3) history of school buildings, &c. (engravings, photographs, plans, 
furniture, text-books, and, if poss.ble, pupils’ exercise-books) ; (4) pictorial 
history of primary education (portraits, pictures of child or school life, 
statuary, &c.). Instructions for the secondary exhibit have not yet been 
issued, but we hope it will show us as clearly as the primary promises 
to show us, how the teacher is manufactured. 

M. Demolins, the author of the book on the superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxons that has lately created so much sensation in France, is organizing 
a model school in which to give practical effect to his educationa} 
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theories As these theories are largely coloured by what M. Demoiins 
has seen in England, we shall watch the experiment with great 
interest. 

Admirers of the ‘“‘ Vicar of Wakefield ” will be hurt to learn that a 
writer in an educational journal demands, in the name of all parents 
and teachers, its final removal from the programme of the brevet 
supérieur—where it has figured from time immemorial—by reason of 
its immorality and the ‘‘ insufficient Saxonism ” of its language. 

The University of Lille has established a ‘‘ laboratory of the sciences of 
education.” The reasons for this step are explained in the Buletin de 
l’ Université. Pedagogic questions, it is said, are too often treated as 
commonplaces, upon which all sorts of fanciful opinions are expressed 
without any regard for accurate observation or logical deduction. The 
true method, on the other hand, is to collect a large number of care- 
fully recorded facts, and to conduct long and minute investigations into a 
great number of cases. The new laboratory, therefore, which will 
work in connexion with the laboratory of physiological psychology at 
the Sorbonne, will elaborate plans, draw up forms of inquiry, collect 
facts from teachers, parents, and other sources, and serve generally as 
a centre of reference for the district in all matters connected with the 
psychology of children. 


GERMANY. 


At the close of last year new regulations for the training and appoint- 
ment of naval constructors and engineers were issued from the Imperial 
Admiralty Office. The chief innovation is the restriction of these 
appointments to such candidates as are naval officers of the Reserve. 
The following are the conditions which have to be fulfilled before 
obtaining this rank :—one year’s service on a training ship, to which 
only those are admitted who possess the leaving certificate of a 
Gymnasium, Realzymnasium, or Oberrealschule, and are under 
twenty-one years of age ; and, further, two shorter periods of additional 
training and the passing of the necessary examinations. The intention 
is to make the naval constructors and marine engineers more familiar 
with the life on board and its requirements. The whole course of 
training of these officers comprises a period of nine years, and is dis- 
tributed as follows :—one year’s apprenticeship in an Imperial dock- 
yard, one year’s ‘‘ military service ” (on board the training ship), two 
years’ study at a German technical college (of which there are at 
present nine) and the passing of the preliminary examination, two 
years’ further study at the Technical College at Berlin, this being the 
only one that at present has a section for naval construction. [All 
these colleges existed in some form before the creation of the Empire 
and the expansion of Germany, and are, all of them, located in inland 
towns. However, to foster the new-born maritime interests of Ger- 
many, a new technical college is being founded at Danzig, and no 
doubt this section for naval construction and engineering will be 
transferred thither from Berlin.] The second period of study is ended 
by passing Part I. of the examination in chief. There follow two 
years’ practical work in the dockyards and the second part of the 
examination, and a further year must be added for ‘‘ military exercises ” 
and preparation for examination. 

In view of the good results obtained at Wiesbaden and other towns, 
Berlin has determined to appoint a number of school doctors. A 
medical officer is to be appointed for each school, but no doctor is to 
have more than six schools under his charge, and this will necessitate a 
staff of about forty doctors. Their duties are: (1) Examination of all 
children on entrance as to their physical capacity to attend school. 
(2) Examination of the physical defects of such children as it is proposed 
to instruct in special classes. (3) Examination of absentees through 
alleged illness. (4) If desired, to give a verbal or written report (a) on 
suspected or observed cases of infectious disease, (6) on suspected or 
observed defects in the structure and arrangements of the school, in- 
jurious to the health of teachers and pupils. (5) To have a fixed 
consultation hour at the school once a fortnight, when the teachers 
can ask his advice. Any observations made in his official capacity may 
only be published with the consent of the School Authority. The 
doctor receives a remuneration of £25 for each school. 


EGYPT. 


fF Mrs. Nathaniel Louis Cohen has forwarded to us the following notes 
made on a recent visit to Egypt :— 

We visited some of the Government schools in Cairo, and saw, 
with great interest and satisfaction, the young Egyptian idea being 
taught to shoot—s/raight-—under the healthy auspices of English school 
traditions. 

It must not be imagined that Government schools here are specially 
destined for the poor—they are for all. Mohammedan society is in some 
respects very democratic, and there is at present no scruple in letting 
children of all classes mingle at school. Many pachas’ sons and 
daughters are being educated at the Government shock side by side 
with the children of merchants, clerks, and mechanics. There is special 
provision for admitting poor children without payment, but the propor- 
tion of free pupils is very small. 


The boys’ schools are organized in two grades— Primary and 
Secondary. The Primary school is divided into four years. To qualify 
for the Secondary school, it is necessary to take the Primary school cer- 
tificate. The Secondary school certificate qualifies for the training 
college for teachers, and the schools of law, medicine, agriculture, and 
the polytechnic school. 

By the kind permission of Mr. A. V. Houghton, the Director, we 
went over the Khedivieh School, and saw how one of the innumerable 
discarded palaces had been converted into a school with well fitted 
laboratories, spacious class-rooms, good open yards for drilling and 
gymnastics, anda garden—a grateful adjunct in the perpetual sunshine 
of Egypt. There is no proper playground for sports, but the school 
has a football ground elsewhere. Football has ‘‘ caught on”’ in Egypt, 
and is very popular at all the schools and colleges. We noticed an 
enthusiastic group of players and onlookers at the Agricultural College 
near Cairo. Mr. Houghton told us his boys had played the College 
and beaten it, and had challenged the 1st Cameron Highlanders, and 
made a tie — one goal each. 

To fully appreciate the value of this as an educational triumph, one 
must be familiar with the Egyptian character, which, in spite of the 
immense amount of good stuff in it, has a certain want of backbone 
and a tendency to get flustered and frightened in emergencies. 

In the second-year class of the primary school we found lads from 
eight to fourteen years old, who had been learning English ten weeks, 
reading fluently simple sentences in a one-syllable primer, and able not 
only to translate into Arabic but also to find English synonyms for the 
words, and to distinguish the parts of speech. A kind-looking, pains- 
taking young Egyptian teacher presided over the class. A general 
atmosphere of order, industry, and smartness prevailed here, and, 
indeed, throughout the school. No incentive is needed to make the 
pupils work. On the contrary, the difficulty is to prevent their working 
in play hours. Mr. Houghton catches them surreptitiously carrying off 
books from the class and preparation rooms against orders. 

In the highest class (fourth year) we heard, as an English prose recita- 
tion, rather a tough eulogy of the pleasures of reading by Sir John 
Herschel. The boys seemed to understand every word, and the ideas, too. 
A chance question arose : Who was called the wisest fool in Christendom ? 
The first answer. Charles II., was promptly corrected by another lad, 
and a third wasable to quote Rochester’s epitaph—incidents all tending 
to show brisk intelligence and an absence of dullness about the teaching, 
quite in accord with the style and tone of the young Englishman who 
was holding the class. 

There are two sides to the Government schools, French and English. 
Pupils can join either, but do not begin to learn a European Janguage 
till the second year. The English side is the most popular at present, 
especially in boys’ schools. The current foreign language of the 
hareems is French, and it will probably be the favourite language in 
the girls’ schools as long as that condition continues. 

We went into a class on the French side, and heard reading and 
queries and comments on the reading all in French. The pupils spoke 
French well and fluently, and evidently understood easily all that was 
said. 

We saw the whole school drawn up in parade order, after recreation, 
under a native sergeant trained at Aldershot, and who had acquired 
the unlovely note of command of his instructors to perfection. They 
marched past us into school—the fez, which is worn by all school boys, 
as well as all officials, being the only uniform bit of costume. The 
types vary enormously, both by racial difference and by difference 
of conditions of life. The Cairenes have Arab, Soudanese, and 
Egyptian features, mingled and modified by intermarriage. One 
corpulent youth about seventeen, in a frock coat, was, we were told, 
the son of a pacha. An eight-year-old lad, with a little round head of 
closely cropped black hair, very bright eyes, and a copper complexion, 
had just been brought from his home to be a boarder at school by his 
father, a merchant of Mecca. Whata revolution in thought and habit 
between one generation and another! The father, an inhabitant of 
the city held so sacred to Mohammed that no follower of any other 
faith is allowed to profane it by his presence; the son, a British 
schoolboy ! 

We also visited the Government Primary school for boys at Aswan. 

The Headmaster was trained at the Homerton Training College for 
two years, and has the manner and bearing of one who knows how to 
command, and is sensible of the responsibility of power. 

He showed us an admirably kept register of the names, ages, and 
circumstances of the pupils, and of their attendance and progress, and 
explained that he awards certificates of merit to the pupils in preference 
to prizes, which savour too much of éaksheesh. He also makes a 
great point of cleanliness and neatness. His pupils certainly showed 
it. Our attention was first attiacted to the school by noticing a 
stream of lads pouring out of the school gates in the afternoon, all 
wearing the fez and looking decidedly the cleanest and most orderly 
group in Aswan. We heard some of the lads recite and read 
English in a clear and intelligent manner. One boy recited 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Psalm of Life.” ‘* Footprints in the sands of 
time” seemed to have an added meaning as one glanced out of 

Continued on page 160.) 
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the schoolroom windows at the gleaming sandhill across the river, 
where two elaborate ancient rock tombs have been recently ex- 
cavated, and there are indications that the whole hillside is one vast 
burial ground of immemorial antiquity. 

There are two Government girls’ schools in Cairo, modelled more or 
less on the lines of the boys’ schools ; but there is as yet no question of 
any grade other than the primary, though it is hoped ultimately to 
organize a higher grade and to train native girls to become teachers. 

The Sanich Girls’ School is at present domiciled in a disused palace, 
but a new and more appropriate building is shortly going to be built 
for it. In the first-class room we found a group of girls drawing maps 
of Egypt. The names were neatly written in English characters. In 
another class we heard English reading in the one-syllable primer, and 
several children recited in turn verse by verse Christina Rossetti’s 
t Sparrows.” The English was fluent and well pronounced, and the 
pupils readily translated the primer phrases into Arabic. Miss Forbes, 
the Headmistress, is the only English teacher in the Sanieh School. 
Her assistants were Syrian, Italian, and French, and Sheiks from 
the Nazireh Normal College were teaching Arabic and the Koran. 

To qualify for teaching in the Government schools the Sheiks 
have to pass an examination at the Training College for Native 
Teachers of Arabic. ‘* This institution,” says Sir Alfred Milner, 
‘ may become an important point of connexion between the traditional 
Mohammedan education and the Europeanized Government schools. 
The teachers of Arabic and of the subject taught in Arabic in the State 

chools are, for the most part, ex-students of El Azhar. Their 
mental standpoint is the medieval one which clings to that University. 
The object of the college in question is to imbue them to some extent 
with the elements and the spirit of modern knowledge, and to teach 
them the art of teaching. Time alone can show whether the movement 
of which this college is the outcome is destined to have a great develop- 
ment, whether the old educational foundation, which has so memorable 
a past and even at the present day enjoys so great a reputation throughout 
the Mohammedan world, will gradually undergo a change that will bring 
it into harmony with modern ideas, or whether it is destined to remain 
in the old ruts, a perpetual drag on the educational progress of Egypt.’’® 

These words were written some eight years ago. The subsequent 
introduction of Sheiks as teachers in girls’ schools is a cheering indica- 
tion that modern ideas are making headway. 

We asked whether the girls showed special aptitude for handiwork. 
The answer was that they certainly did their fancy needlework with 
exceedingly light hands, and showed a high average of skill in em- 
broidery. We saw some frame-work embroidery and some samples of 
embroidery with flat gold wire on net (the characteristic work of Assiut) 
extremely well done. Some of the kindergarten clay modelling showed 
a certain deftness of fingering and facility in observing and copying 
form. There seemed very little technical instruction besides the 
needlework and a few kindergarten occupations. 

The girls did some marching and drill very correctly. They did not 
look quite so smart as the boys; partly because, the weather being 
cold, their heads are muffled up in heterogeneous wraps, instead 
of having a uniform covering, and partly because they are singularly 
ill-shod, which gives an impression of shambling along, even when 
they are marching in good time and order. 

The other girls’ school is at Bulak, and has the advantage of proper 
school buildings. We were pleased to find the highest class in the 
playground, learning to play croquet with the Headmistress. There is 
a boarding house for fifty pupils attached to this school. The Head- 
mistress, Miss Johnston, showed us the spacious and airy dormitories 
and bath-rooms. We noticed a large square of matting, which serves asa 
prayer mat, and, indeed, as a chapel, where daily devotions take place. 

There is a very nice young Egyptian 4akima—t.e., a woman who 
has passed through the school for training midwives—attached to this 
school, as assistant-matron. The Headmistress told us she is able to 
place great confidence in this girl, and finds her influence on the pupils 
in every way satisfactory. 

The movement for educating girls under State auspices in Egypt is 
still in its infancy, but its progress bids fair to be steady, and its con- 
sequences cannot fail to be far-reaching. It is to be hoped that those 
who shape its development will remember that to make women dis- 
satisfied with their lot would mean to prejudice fathers and husbands 
against allowing their womankind to be educated. Bearing in mind 
this danger, it seems desirable that the girls’ curriculum should not be 
merely on Jiterary lines. If women whom generations of habit and 
custom have rendered the reverse of intellectual become readers, they 
will probably become novel readers. The contrast between the 
position of women in the Fast and in the West would force itself on 
the mind of the novel-reading Mohammedan lady, and would probably 
make her discontented, without helping her to improve her status. 
But, if her education is specially adapted to fit her to take a more 
active and useful place in domestic life, by a course of training com- 


* England in Egypt,” by Sir A. Milner (2nd ed., 1893), page 375. 
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prising domestic economy, hygiene, sick nursing, cooking, and horti- 
culture—all taught in an educational manner—the daily help and 
comfort of wives who were experts in these practical arts might well 
commend the advantages of female education to the male mind, and 
consolidate it on lines of undoubted benefit alike to men, women, and 
children. 


CANADA. 


The subject now attracting the attention of those interested in 
educational progress is the professional training of the college graduates 
who wish to teach in our secondary schools. It is agreed, we think, that 
for elementary schools the teacher must have had a high-school educa- 
tion, and for secondary or high schools a college education. The 
normal schools in the different provinces have afforded the opportunity 
for professional training for those entering upon the work in elementary 
schools, and it is manifest that college graduates could not, in these 
schools, receive adequate training for their work in the high schools. 
The first experiment in providing for this much needed training was 
tried in the province of Ontario, where schools of methods were 
attached to the high schools in important centres, such as Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Guelph, and London, with a four months’ term, instruction 
being given by the teachers in these schools, with a little outside 
assistance. This was not very successful, and there was a school of 
pedagogy established some seven years ago, which was really a school 
of theoretic method without any real practice. This certainly could 
not long be tolerated, and so within the last two years it has been 
raised to the dignity of a normal college, and, in a new building, with a 
large, well equipped high school in connexion with it, some real 
practical work is being done. 

Unfortunately the ideas of such a school entirely separated from the 
University become narrow and confined, and the dread of this school 
keeps many college graduates from entering the teaching profession. 
Such a school exists—for merely the professional grind—so much 
psychology, so much theory of education, lectures on methods, &c., 
all with the definite vocational end in view. Now the best thinkers on 
education are beginning to look upon the study of education as a 
legitimate part of college education, that it should be discussed as an 
important function of society as well as of the individual, and hence of 
interest to all University students, whether they intend to become 
teachers or not. To those who look forward to teaching, the necessary 
professional training might be given while they are engaged in their 
college work, or within the following year, thus keeping the subject 
where it belongs, in the broad free thought of University life. Again, 
in the professional school there is but little attention paid to the study 
of educational movements, no search for the great underlying principles, 
and no positive effort made to actually better certain educational con- 
ditions. This is thought to be foreign to the ideal of the professional 
school, and furnishes another reason for the introduction of this study 
into the University. The province of (Quebec is meditating such a step in 
the great Protestant University of McGill, New Brunswick is discussing 
the question, for in that province, as in Quebec, there is no distinct 
provision for the training of high-school teachers. In New Brunswick 
there will probably be a chair of education established in connexion 
with the Provincial University at Fredericton ; but, as this is by no means 
the largest or most influential University, I think it would be wiser to 
have the maritime provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward Island unite upon some University where the work 
could be centralized, and thus greater efficiency secured. Ontario takes 
the lead in these matters of education, and her action is now being 
looked for. 

Another question which is being agitated is the advisability of having 
a Commissioner of Education at Ottawa, with a position similar to that of 
the Hon. W. T. Harris, the United States Commissioner at Washington. 
There certainly are many reasons that could be adduced for such a step. 
Education is a matter of provincial legislation, and entirely outside the 
jurisdiction of the Dominion Government. The only educational 
matters with which the Dominion Government is concerned are the 
maintenance and the supervision of the Indian schools of that portion 
of the West not yet under provincial control. There are, therefore, a 
certain lack of unity of purpose, a certain ignorance, and sometimes 
even contempt (often through ignorance) of the work done in other 
provinces. There is also the great ignorance of what is being done for 
education in other countries, the knowledge of which would prove of 
great assistance in solving our difficulties. With a Commissioner at the 
capital, free from all political entanglements and provincial animosities, 
with a range of interests as wide as his great constituency demands, 
there would be aroused a tremendous interest in education, there would 
be the bureau of information, which is so sadly lacking in our country, 
and, best of all, there would be a unifying effect upon the many and 
different provinces which compose the Great Dominion. As the 
Canadian papers say, ‘‘ This is the growing time” ; the young nation is 
beginning to feel her strength. She feels, in the words of Kipling, 
‘Daughter am I in my mother’s house, but mistress in my own,” and 
she is undertaking the task of building up a great nation by insisting on 
a thorough education as the basis. 
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French prose and poetry." — Educational! Times. 

“He has displayed qualities which are rarer and more praiseworthy than mere 
erudition.” —Saturday Review. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR: 
An Introduction to Old French. History, Grammar, 
Chrestomathy, and Glossary. Third Edition, with Map of French Dialects. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


“THERE is a singular unanimity in the resolutions on the 
Board of Education Bill that have ‘been passed by 
the various bodies of teachers who have met to discuss it. 
The Cambridge authorities, who assembled last month at 
the Lodge of Trinity College, said ditto to the Headmasters’ 
Conference and the Headmasters Association. The 
Government can hardly help adopting the two amendments 
proposed by Prof. Jebb, first, that the Consultative Com- 
mittce in Clause 3 shall be permanent, if not statutory, and 
that it shall contain representatives of the Universities and 
of the teaching profession; second, that inspection and 
examination by the Universities shall be recognized as an 
alternative in Clause 2 (4). The first is our only guarantee 
against the “rigid or bureaucratic system” which the Duke, 
no less than Dr. Jebb, repudiates. ‘he second will relieve 
the Board of the “ burden of an honour unto which it was 
not born,” and to which it can only with time adapt itself. 


OR the Bill thus amended Dr. Jebb expressed his 
“unqualified admiration. In particular he approved 
its limited scope. Our first need was a strong Central 
Authority to take stock of schools, to compose local differ- 
ences, and to see how Local Authorities can best be harmo- 
nized and co-ordinated. It was left to Mr. James Bryce, at 
the fag-end of the meeting, to pronounce the Bill “a slender 
and meagre measure as regards the Central Authority, a very 
Imperfect and inadequate instalment, an evasion of the 
most important question.” From the cheers that greeted 
Mr. Bryce’s strictures, we gather that the meeting held with 
him rather than with Dr. Jebb. As we have more than once 
pointed out, we have already an official census of secondary 
schools, and we know in the rough what is our supply. 
Every year’s delay makes the problem not easier, but more 
complex. It is all very well for Dr. Jebb, following the 
Duke’s lead, to make light of Clause 7—a mere temporary 


make-shift—but there is a danger that it will prove the 
wizard’s besom in ’prentice hands. 


HE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, in reply to a 
question, stated his intention of introducing a certain 
Bill on Education, which, ‘so far as he was aware, would 
not go beyond the scope of the Bill which he intro- 
duced last year.” He disclaimed any notion of a sweeping 
measure of reform; but at the same time hinted that it was 
not yet fully drafted, as it was only recently that he had 
received suggestions from some most important bodies 
connected with education. As far as we can gather, the 
present position is this. The Government set up their rest 
on the Administrative Board of last year, but the Duke is 
inclined to give heed to the all but unanimous wishes of 
teachers, and extend the scope of the Bill. Whether the 
Duke will be determined enough, or strong enough, to carry 
his views in the Cabinet we have yet to see. That the 
Queen’s Speech names only “a measure for the establish- 
ment of a Board for the Administration of Primary, Second- 
ary, and Technical Education in England and Wales,” and 
says nothing of the Registration Bill, is a sinister omen. 


E noted, a month or two ago, the changed tonc of 
the Headmasters’ Conference. The voices of Mr. 
Thring and of Mr. Dunn are no more heard in the land ; 
there is no talk of the dead hand of the State; the 
Government Bill is passed with acclamation ; registration of 
teachers is welcomed; even the training of teachers is 
approved in theory; and it is lcft to Mr. Laffan to wave a 
banner with the strange device: “Elasticity, flexibility, and 
adaptability.” ‘The Conference has marched with the times, 
and the resolutions passed at Shrewsbury, when compared 
with the proceedings of the first meeting at Uppingham, 
seem almost revolutionary ; and yet, in spite of this advance 
of opinion, we can detect in most of the speakers much of 
the old aristocratic leaven. Beneath us, they seem to say, 
is a chavs rude and void—schools ill-staffed, il-taught, ill- 
fed. For their sakes, let us accept State control, and even 
State examination and inspection. We need no physician, 
but there are many sick folk. These high and mighty 
masters need a slave in the car to whisper that they, too, 
are mortal—that even at our great public schcols neither 
the cooking nor the teaching is always immaculate. Prof. 
Clifford Allbutt furnishes such an apposite reminder. 
None who know him will venture to question either his 
authority or his judgment. He thus reports on the men 
our public schools send up to Cambridge :— 

Every year I see the work of some hundred or so young men, many 
of them from public schools, and not a few from the Charterhouse. 
These men not only come under examination, but read essays to me on 
graduation—essays into which some Latin is apt to enter and some 
long words also which claim, at least, a Greek parentage. I find the 
men, almost without exception, unable to write six consecutive words 
of Latin without false concord or other grave solecism. Their Greek is 
about as guod as their Sanscrit. The few citations from the French 
or German upon which the candidate may have ventured indicate a 
debility in those tongues which, for sheer pity, I forbore to probe. 
Nor in his calculation of mean or proportionate numbers in his 
statistics did { detect any sign of mastery in mathematics. 


JRINCIPAL HOPKINSON, in the Law Magazine, 
complains that the training of the lawyer is more 
neglected than that of any other professional man in 
England. Obviously he does not reckon teaching as a 
profession. ‘This by the way. The remedy he proposes is 
a Central School of Law in London, to be organized and 
directed by a Board of Studies composed of representa- 
tives of the Bench, the Bar, and the Inns of Court, “and, 
perhaps, two of the teaching staff should be added.’ —<Ihat 
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some such reform is much needed we have no doubt; but 
why this law school should not form a branch of the 
reconstituted University of London we fail to see. The 
destiny and policy of the teaching University, Principal 
Hopkinson says, are too uncertain. At any rate, it would 
be as well to wait a week or two till the University Bill is 
tabled before launching an independent scheme. 


T HE quarrel between the County Council and the School 

Board of London, which is not yet voided, affords a 
striking object lesson, and the semi-judicial inquiry at South 
Kensington, presided over by Sir John Donnelly, proves 
that nothing but legislation can unravel the tangled skein. 
The Technical Committee of the L.C.C. send in their 
claim to be the recognized Authority for Secondary Educa- 
tion under the Science and Art Department, and the claim 
appears to be irresistible. The School Board oppose this 
application, and there is no denying that they make out for 
themselves a very strong case. They rely on the Derby 
case, where it was ruled that the administrative authority 
must be “generally acceptable to the various educational 
authorities of the district, including the School Board.” 
They show how large a portion of the secondary education 
of London is given under the School Board, and contend 
that to assign to the Board three out of thirty-five members 
is a wholly illusory representation. ‘ By what authority,” 
asks Sir John, “ do ye these things?” ‘ What business is 
that of yours?” replies Mr. Stanley. “The Science and 
Art Department has no more to do with the matter than 
the Admiralty.” It is, doubtless, a very pretty quarrel, but 
only Olympians like Sir John Gorst can look on calmly 
from the boxes and promise a crown to the victor. 


e English Language paper in the London Matricula- 

tion Examination has always been one of the least 
satisfactory, not from any fault of the examiners, but because 
the subject unavoidably lends itself to cramming, and we 
fear that the addition of literature will not tend to improve 
matters. With the five literary questions set this year we 
have no fault to find. The plot of a play of Shakspere, or 
of a Waverley novel; to write out twelve lines of English 
poetry and state the metre ; the life and work of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Milton, Gray, Wordsworth, or of any Victorian 
poet or prose writer; to give the characteristics of a well 
written piece of composition—all this is simple and straight- 
forward, and a pupil who could not answer two out of these 
five questions (all he is required to do) deserved to be 
plucked. But how will it be the second, the third, the 
tenth year? The crammers will have then cut-and-dried 
answers to the score of questions that can be asked, while 
the boldest of examiners will not dare to ask a question 
that could not be answered out of Brooke’s “ Primer.” 
Periods, or set books, or vva voce seems to us the only 
possible solution. 


“THE other section of the paper, on language and gram- 
mar, we cannot commend. Most of the questions 
can be answered straight off by the student who has 
coached up his Low’s “ English Language,” or one of the 
regular Matriculation manuals, but would certainly gravel a 
Macaulay or a Matthew Arnold. “ Five noun forms that, 
though originally plural, are now used as singulars”; 
“ten adjectives used as nouns ”—these are typically bad 
questions, encouraging the getting by rote lists of excep- 
tions. To ask about ‘ news,” “alms,” ‘‘ eaves,” &c., is a 
different matter. One of the questions of this type— 
“ Give five instances of prepositions used verbally ”—is a 
riddle that no boy can be expected to solve. The learned 


editor of the ‘‘ Matriculation Directory ” suggests “ She was 
laughed at,” but he must be laughing in his sleeve at the 
examiners. We give it up. The paper has, moreover, two 
misprints. 


( NE pregnant remark made by the Lord Chief Justice 

at Kingston has not received the attention which it 
deserves. Dealing with the causes of the educational 
progress of the last decade, he said: “To what do we 
owe all this? We owe it, in the first instance, to the Local 
Government Act of 1888, followed by the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1894, by which for the first time government was 
given to the people in their own localities in the large 
unit of the county, in the smaller unit of the district, and in 
the still smaller unit of the parish, in the matters which 
affect those places respectively.” After giving instances of 
educational improvement due to municipal action, he went 
on to say: “This shows that, if the Legislature trust the 
peopleto manage their own affairs within their localities within 
the limits of what is proper as local interests, they may be 
trusted to manage those interests safely and usefully and 
well.” And again: “ Under the Acts of 1888 and 1894 you 
are working ona platform on which men of all creeds, of all 
classes, and of all differences of political opinion can co- 
operate, and co-operate cordially.” We doubt if the case for 
the “ Local Authority” has ever been better put, and we are 
sure that even in professional circles, not to say among the 
general public, it 1s scarcely yet recognized how local self- 
government has changed the whole face of the country, and 
introduced a dominant factor into educational politics. 
Lord Russell, if he had elaborated the argument, might have 
shown how this hierarchy of councils and councillors 1s 
linked up and connected together. The leading man in 
the Parish Council becomes the District Councillor, the 
principal District Councillors form the County Council, 
and from the latter body the Parliamentary candidate is 
almost invariably drawn. Not only so, but appeals from the 
lower to the higher Councils le, and are frequent, in most 
matters of controversy, and, finally, through the Local 
Government Board and its ‘provisional orders,” come 
under the cognizance of the Houses of Parliament. Surely 
it isa parallel to all this, and one that actually exists in 
Switzerland in its various grades of schools and of School 
Councils affecting the larger or smaller areas, which every 
statesman wishes to introduce into English educational 
administration. And it 1s coming—and very soon, too— 
rage the School Boards never so wildly. 


WE have received a copy of a most extraordinary docu- 
ment, entitled: “ An Association of the Managers 
and Governors of Schools for the Working Classes in the 
United Kingdom.” Itis published by the printers to the 
Government, and has all the appearance of an official 
document. We name it extraordinary on account of its 
style. Itisa curious compound of legal phraseology and 
departmental statistics, enlivened by bits of descriptive 
writing, Latin mottoes, and quotations from Tennyson and 
Adam Lindsay Gordon. Presumably it is composed by its 
signatory, Colonel Luard, County Councillor of Kent. 
The object is to form an Association of the Governors of 
all primary schools, not neglecting eventually the secondary 
schools. Each school is to have its secretary; each group of 
secretaries (distributed according to the lines of the Local 
Government Acts) is to appoint its representative to a 
higher group, and so on, until there will be formed a Central 
Representative Board, controlling the 30,000 schools in the 
United Kingdom. There are to be 100,000 members, each 
paying five shillings. ‘The Executive Committee are tọ 
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have £5 per fortnightly meeting; the Chairman an addi- 
tional £900 a year. The scheme is worked out down to its 
smallest detail. In addition there is to be a press organ, 
entitled the Jmperialist. The circulation is to be enormous, 
at least 700,000, we take it, if the “ intelligent and inquisitive 
public ” become subscribers. Immense profits are to accrue, 
and the prospective salaries to be paid to a whole host of 
officials will, no doubt, prove tempting. We see no reason why 
the managers of schools should not have their Association, 
but this particular Association prospectus has an unpleasant 
smack of Hooleyism. 


To. negotiations, or rather the pourparlers, between 

the Government and the University of London are 
proceeding smoothly. At their last meeting the Senate 
appointed a Committee of three (Lord Kimberley, Sir Henry 
Roscoe, and Sir Joshua Fitch) to confer with the Treasury 
on the conditions attaching to their offer to provide accom- 
modation for the reconstituted University in the buildings 
of the Imperial Institute. It is suggested that the Institute 
shall reserve for themselves the left wing, and hand over to 
the University the rest of the building, which will amply 
suffice, at least for all the present needs of the University. 
Certain legal difficulties have still to be surmcunted, but 
these are not likely to prove an insuperable obstacle. The 
Committee is purely consultative, without any powers to 
negotiate, and the final decision will rest with the Senate. 
We still hold strongly that to entrust a moribund body with 
the determination of the site their successors shall occupy 
shows unseemly haste, and that South Kensington is not an 
ideal locality for a London University. All would agree 
that such a site as Christ’s Hospital would be in every way 
preferable, but this would mean a grant of something lik: 
half a million, and a Government that has to dole out its 
millions to voluntary schools and landlords and tobacconists 
cannot afford more than £10,000 for a London University. 


WE have received the Annual Report of the Council of 

the Incorporated Association of Headmasters—a 
substantial document of 160 pages—recording the multi- 
farious activities of the Association during the past year. 
The principal topics we have already noticed in our account 
of the January Conference, but we would call the attention 
of science masters to the excellent syllabuses for Advanced 
Chemistry, Advanced Physics, and Geography, drawn up by 
the Science Committee. There is one obscurity in the 
Report that needs clearing up. On page 9 it is stated that 
the Joint Committee ‘has authorized the forwarding to 
the proper authorities of a Memorandum on Registration.” 
On page 79 we read that the Memorandum “has not yet 
been forwarded to the Government owing to an objection 
raised” in the sub-committee to which it was referred. 
We sincerely hope that the latter of these contradictory 
statements is correct, for the main proposal of the Memo- 
randum, that the administration of registration, after the 
rules have been drawn up by the Consultative Committee, 
should be left to the Board of Education, seems to us most 
objectionable. But, if this be so, we should like to know 
by whose authority a document, pendente lite, has been made 
public. We had always understood that the Joint Com- 
Mittee sat with closed doors. 


AT first reading it appears almost humorous ; and yet we 

may thank the Times for calling attention to the fact 
that Socrates approved the teaching of domestic economy. 
There are many who argue that the subjects included under 
this heading can only be learned in actual housework, who 
might be converted were they to read Xenophon’s “ Eco- 


nomicus,” in which “ the Master’s ” views on the training of 
young wives are given at length. The Times goes so far 
as to suggest the inclusion of passages from this work in the 
elementary “ Reader.” It is true that the Code allows and 
outlines excellent lessons on such points as food and its 
treatment, clothing and washing, personal and domestic 
cleanliness, warming and ventilating, the treatment of com- 
mon ailments, and the management of sick-rooms. But in 
practice this part of the Code is a dead letter. It is a 
thousand pities it should be so. We know of only one 
school where a practical one year’s course of this kind is 
given to girls who have left the elementary schools. It is 
not to urge the lower grounds of utility to say that the 
intelligence of children should be directed towards the 
solution of the problems that will face them in practical 
life. 


HE Report of the sub-committee of the London 
Technical Education Board which was appointed to 
consider the provision of commercial education in London 
has just been presented. It is a most useful document and 
gives, in a handy form, the opinions of business men 
and “experts,” the complaints of consuls, and the position 
of affairs as regards the provision of education both abroad 
and in London. As to the body of the Report and its 
recommendations, they are very largely an extension of the 
“Summary of Conclusions” issued by the Conference 
Committee of the London Chamber of Commerce, though, 
of course, the peculiarities of London allow of a filling in 
of detail impossible in the case of a document intended 
also for the provincial centres. Sir P. Magnus, Mr. Easter- 
brook, Mr. Debenham, and Dr. Garnett being members of 
both Committees naturally helped to produce this harmony 
of recommendations. In both cases the keynote is “ com- 
mercial education is not an organic whole”; on the 
contrary, it must be split up into grades and sections to 
fit the students for the “life which has to be lived.” 
Inferentially in both cases there is a condemnation of 
the “ omnibus” schools started by the School Board, which 
purport to feed the office boy, the clerk, the merchant, and 
the director on a common gratuitous pabulum of short- 
hand, bookkeeping, French, and business methods. The 
evening classes of various grades are put into a subsidiary 
position, and for the day work it is insisted that the 
fourteen (higher primary) age school, the sixteen age 
school, and the eighteen age school, should each have a 
more or less specialized department with a commercial tone. 
Naturally the first-grade schools are to have the top of the 
commercial side, leading up, not to the “ancient” Uni- 
versities, but to an advanced course of study or the com- 
mercial faculty of the new London University. Scholarships, 
of course, of all kinds are to be provided, taking the various 
grades, as it is recognized that in commerce, above all other 
pursuits, men must have opportunities of passing to higher 
things. Commercial examinations are to be co-ordinated, 
and, as far as possible, amalgamated for a leaving certifi- 
cate, which should be recognized by commercial men. On 
paper this is an excellent programme, and possibly can be 
carried out in detail in London, with its variety of schools 
of all grades and types. We have our doubts as to the first- 
grade work, in respect of which headmasters, already 
burdened with a classical, a modern, a civil, and a military 
side, will require to be highly bribed in the way of subsidy 
for increased staff before they lightly take up this new 
development. What is likely to act better is frankly to 
recognize the Continental system, and put all the specialized 
work out to “tertiary” institutes of more or less University 
rank. The London Report, possibly out of.deference to the 
School of Economics, says nothing. on this important point, 
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which figures largely in the Report of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


, LSEWHERE we print the official notification con- 
stituting the London County Council the Authority 
under Clause 7 for its area. Thus ends what has been 
well described as the match between the elevens of the 
County Council and the School Board, in which the latter 
team lost through bowling “wides” at the umpire’s head. 
The London and other School Boards have only themselves 
to thank for having converted a piece of purely administra- 
tivé machinery into a political battle-cry. What they have 
been doing all along is attacking the Government, with the 
natural result. But the return match is now beginning, and 
it is no longer the County Councils they have to face, but 
the united teams of the Education Department, the Science 
and Art Department, and the Local Government Board. 
The letter to the School Board upon the gross case of over- 
lapping at Deptford, Mr. Bousfield’s question in the House of 
Commons, and Sir John Gorst’s reply are s‘mply part of a 
concerted plan. It is no use the School Board replying 
that the Science and Art Department have no power to call 
in question the mode of expenditure of their rates. The 
Department never said they had the power; but what they 
can do, and no doubt will do, is what they have done under 
the ‘Technical Instruction Acts, namely, advise the Local 
Government Board to instruct its auditor to surcharge the 
egal payments. ‘This is frequently done in the case of 
municipal bedies, and there ts no reason why School Boards 
should be any longer allowed to ‘cook ” their accounts so 
as to show under the heading of elementary expenditure 
items really spent upon secondary education. A vigilance 
committee of London ratepayers is in course of formation, 
with a view to assist the auditor in this work of investigation. 


“| te publication of the first volume of “ Answers to 
Questions,” by the Irish Intermediate Education 
Commissioners, is not unconnected with the approaching 
Bill for the further provision of Technical Education in 
Ireland. Among the very large number of witnesses, 
representing managers and teachers of existing schools, 
bishops, professors, Commissioners, members of Parliament, 
and mayors, there are very few, indeed, who agree with 
the system to any extent, and a considerable majority 
condemn it altogether. Mr. Arnold Graves, on behalf 
of the Irish Technical Education Association, considers 
that it has “hindered the industrial development of the 
country,” while “young men with a fair classical and 
literary education are a drug in the market.” ‘The 
“extravagant prizes,” the “bookish teaching” of science 
without laboratorics, and the “result fees” are referred to 
in scathing terms. The only two witnesses from England, 
Capt. Abney and Mr. Macan, take up the same line. ‘The 
former considers the ‘result fees” “ most pernicious” and 
“ most disastrous”; resulting in the production of “ educa- 
tional prodigies.” The latter says the system is “without 
parallel in any civilized country,” and “places a premium 
on bookish education with unsuitable surroundings.” No 
doubt the Government are convinced that the whole thing 
must go, and that the Irish County Councils, either separately 
or jointly, must form Boards prepared to pay lump sums on 
the general efficiency of the schools as tested by inspection. 
A good Central Authority, made up of the Intermediate 
Commissioners, the Irish Branch of the Science and Art 
Department, and representatives of the Universities, will no 
doubt be formed to supervise this work and approve the 
county schemes. In other words, ‘‘ Intermediate” in the 
Welsh sense will take the place of the same term in 


the Irish sense. No doubt Mr. Thornton and the private 
schools will be annoyed at this; but the production of 
Chinese //terafi, at the public expense and for the sole 
profit of the headmasters, will be stopped. The reorgan- 
ization will be peculiarly simple in Ireland, as there is in 
that country no dual elementary system to introduce com- 
plications, while, of course, the higher-grade Board school 
is unknown. The vapourings of the Schoolmaster that the 
“ teachers ” will oppose the constitution of County Council 
Technical Education Authorities under the Bill are singularly 
inept, for all this has been provided for by the Local 
Government Act of last Session, which gave to the Irish 
Councils those powers in even a fuller sense than they exist 
in England. 


\ N JE need hardly say that we are in full sympathy with 
the Duke of Devonshire’s appeal in aid of Cambridge 
University. For years the income from endowment has 
been growing less, while, at the same time, the cost of 
equipment is growing daily greater. The demand for 
libraries, laboratories, well provided class-rooms of all sorts, 
is growing more stringent. ‘These are not the times when 
the professor needed but a large hall and an audience. 
The externals of education nowadays are costly. It is 
stated that the income of colleges and University together 
work out at over £100 per student. This seems a large 
sum. But, if it is correct, and it is extremely difficult to 
get at trustworthy figures, it only shows how great is the 
expense of University education, and is not a reason, as is 
advanced in some quarters, for neglecting to give further 
aid to Cambridge. £200,000 down, and, in addition, a 
permanent income of £10,000 a year, is, in the Duke’s 
opinion, needed. Where are our English millionaires? It 
is unfortunate that we cannot import one or two from 
America. For there it seems to be considered a privilege 
to be able to make princely donations to University work. 


WE misuse the word ‘superficial’; we make a sad 

misuse of it. Superficiality does not depend upon 
the amount of knowledge acquired; it is a quality of the 
learner rather than of the thing learnt.” So said Mr. Balfour 
in his speech on technical education, when he opened an 
additional large hall at the Battersea Polytechnic. The 
utterance is a useful corrective to abuse we often hear of 
such polytechnic institutions, on the ground that students 
get only a smattering of knowledge. No one is more op- 
posed than ourselves to the idea of teaching a smattering of 
a subject. The point that Mr. Balfour so clearly brought 
out is that a small amount of knowledge is not necessarily 
a smattering. ‘lhe polytechnic student may come away 
from his twelve hours’ course with very little acquired know- 
ledge ; but there is no reason why, if the teaching is good, 
he should not have gained a little bit of really sound training 
of his mind and judgment. “You may know very little, 
and not be superficial ; you may know a great deal, and be 
thoroughly superficial.” True, it is no good manuring the 
Sahara; but a little knowledge, if it be really knowledge, is 
no more a dangerous thing than is a surface dressing of 
manure. 


NV R. HEWINS is to be congratulated on the success of 
the annual dinner of the students of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. Many well 
known men were present, men of influence in London 
administrative affairs. One after another they rose— Lord 
Reay, Mr. MacKinnon Wood, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, Mr. Sidney Webb, Sir Frederick Pollock—to 
urge the claims of this school to, be included im the;scheme 
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for a teaching University in London. Viewed as a 
demonstration to this end, the dinner was a success. The 
University Commissioners would scarcely be able, even if 
they wished, to ignore the very real work that has been done 
by Mr. Hewins and his staf. And this work must not be 
confused, as is often done, with the work of the great com- 
mercial schools at Leipzig and Antwerp. It is on a dis- 
tinctly higher plane; and is, indeed, post-graduate research 
work. It isthe first attempt that has been made to provide 
facilities for the study of the economic principles that 
govern the development of, say, a great railway system or of 
a Government Department. 


E learn, with considerable satisfaction, from a com- 
municated article to the Zymes, that the controversy 
between the Charity Commissioners and the Governors of 
St. Paul's School has at last come to an end. This con- 
troversy has lasted for many years, and Mr. Walker has 
been right in opposing schemes which would have crippled 
the school. {t is now agreed that the school shall receive 
two-thirds of the income from the Colet estate, but never 
less than £14,000. It may come as a surprise to the 
public that a large school charging a high fee cannot be 
self-supporting. But it is true. A good article is not to be 
bought cheap. The education at St. Paul’s is admittedly 
good, and £25 a year will not cover its cost. Two other 
clauses in the new scheme are identical with two points that 
Mr. Macan urged in our columns last month. One is that, 
as St. Paul’s is a non-local school, the London County 
Council have no /vcus standi for interference. Accordingly 
their claim to appoint governors is disallowed. The other 
is that in boarding-houses it is impossible to allow a con- 
science clause. The new scheme will not contain such a 
clause. | 


ORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN made a strong 
defence of the Technical Instruction Acts on the 
occasion of his opening a new technical institute at 
Kingston. His remarks on commercial honesty must 
have stung many of his audience and of the wider 
audience of newspaper readers. But the papers over- 
looked his plea for the necessity of more technical educa- 
tion, by which he meant a training which would take the 
place of the sound apprenticeship of past days. He spoke 
with conviction, and said he was glad of an opportunity of 
uttering feelings he had long possessed. The Technical 
Instruction Acts, he said, had already been justified by 
results ; but there was still great need of sound teaching of 
the sciences and arts underlying craftsmanship. Incidentally 
he drew a comparison between the secondary schools of 
Surrey in 1891, before the Acts came into practice, and in 
1898, after seven years of County Council administration. 
He showed what very large strides had been made not 
only in secondary schools, but also in technical institutes. 
Perhaps he went too far in advocating less literary instruc- 
tion. He hardly seemed to realize how far the pendulum 
has swung in the last five years. In thts class of school 
literary training, far from monopolizing the time-table, has 
now often to fight for bare existence and recognition. 


T the.luncheon which followed, Sir John Donnelly made 

a somewhat pathetic reply to Mr. Macan’s warm 
eulogium on the action of the South Kensington authorities. 
He described himself as the decrepit general who, in Canon 
Lyttelton’s words, is soon to be bowed off the stage of 
action. South Kensington was, we freely grant, established 
on unsound lines. It has been hampered, in recent years, 
with unwise traditions ; but no one who knows the inner 
working of the Department since it was reorganiz2d by Mr. 
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Acland can deny that its support has been beneficial to 
a large number of schools. Mr. Lyttelton must have been 
thinking of bygone days when he hoped that the Govern- 
ment would be able under the new Bill to appoint as 
inspectors men of sense and culture. Sir John made a 
decided hit in applying the Canon’s words to Dr. Dufton, 
who was present, and who is well known for his strong and 
sympathetic help in school work. But is Dr. Dufton a 
fair sample of the Science and Art Inspector ? 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE influential University Conference at Cambridge on the Board of 
Education Bill contented itself with resolutions s'udiously dignified and 
complacent. The Bill was welcomed, practically as it stands, with an 
expression of opinion that the Consultative Committee should be 
permanent. It was further proposed that a system of inspection and 
examination conducted by a University, and approved by the Board, 
should be accepted as adequate. Almost alone among headmasters, 
Mr. Swallow appears to take the far-sighted and constitutional view on 
the question of Local Authorities. He emphasized the importance of 
University representation on the governing bodies of schools and urged 
University men to seek election on County Councils. ‘* He was but a 
lukewarm supporter of the co-optionof experts by Education Committees. 
As regarded his own experience in dealing with a County Council, he 
always took care, if he possibly could, to state his case in the absence 
of the experts.” An alluring picture of a persuasive headmaster be- 
guiling the innocence o" the County Councillor. But Mr. Swallow 
doubtless -can give a better rewon for his attitude. 


Ar the meeting of the National Education Association, Lord 
Fitzmaurice, while recognizing County Councils as useful administrative 
agencies for certain educational purposes, did not extend that recognition 
to the smaller statutory Local Authorities. Instead of doing so, he and 
his colleagues desire th: establishment of School Boards throughout 
the country in existing areas for local self-government. The Association 
wanted to see, he said, the educational institutions strongly based upon 
the free accord and support of the people of the country ; that educa- 
tional activity and life should not be frittered away among a great 
number of denominational bodies who duplicated their working, in many 
cases, and nearly all of whom thought much more of the interests of 
the denomination than the great work of education which they claimed 
to take out of the hands of the State. But why, when we have Urban 
and Rural District Councils, create School Boards ? 


Yer another proposed solution of our administrative perplexities. 
The lengthy communication which has been issued by Mr. C. E. 
Luard to the correspondent of every school, the clerk of every Borough 
and District Council, to the secretary of every county Technical Educa- 
tion Committee, and to each member of Parliament, merits some con- 
sideration. The scheme has been thoughtfully elaborated, and its aim 
is excellent. This can be admitted, without endorsing all its proposals. 
This is an age of associations, and there appears to be no reason why 
an Association of the Managers and Governors of Schools for the Work- 
ing Classes inthe United Kingdom should not be formed. The voice 
of the teacher is heard on all sides, and frequently: the school manager, 
if we except the occasional mectings of the Association of School Boards, 
very seldom. 


As regards elementary education, therefore, a national organization 
of school managers, co-operating to promote efficiency, irrespective of 
rate-aid or special aid, of conventicle or steeple, might be advantageous. 
But Mr. Luard confuses the functions appropriate to a voluntary 
association with those of a representative Local Authority. Iis scheme 
is, briefly, to establish district committees composed of one represen- 
tative from each school in the district (urban or rural) area; for the 
district committees to appoint representatives to a county committee, 
and for the county committee, in turn, to nominate a delegate to a 
central council. This machinery would exist, to begin with at any 
rate, for deliberative purposes. It would, doubtless, come to exercise a 
beneficial influence upon neglected schools ; it would form an influential 
medium of communication between managers of schools and the 
Government. 


Bur the organization, it is suggested, might exercise higher functions. 
The committee of each county, or county borough, of this association, 
it is said, being fully represeatitive of, or ciprble of being, fully 
represented by, all the schools within. its area, would, be, the most 
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competent body to consider where the secondary education schools for the 
working classes should be situated, how many there should be, and so 
on, and might consequently in due course be cfhcially recognized as 
the Local Authority for Secondary Education. Again, it is pointed out, 
“ the executive committee to be appointed by the central council might 
be deemed a very appropriate body for any Government to consult, 
feeling that no surer pulse could be felt on any matter connected with 
the education of the working classes. It might, indeed, be suitable as 
the Consultative Committee referred to in Clause III. of the Board of 
Education Bill.” 


THis proposal, to solve the difficulties of secondary education from 
below, is hardly likely to secure effective support, nor will a county 
committee, consisting chietly of managers of primary schools, be regarded 
as the most competent body to supplant a statutory representative 
authority. 


A MANIFESTO, issued by the Northern Counties Education League, 
protests against the dangerous and unconstitutional action of ‘ My 
Lords,” in creating by an administrative Act, viz., ‘Clause 7,” new 
Local Authorities wielding immense powers. These Authorities, it is 
declared, are being multiplied with great rapidity, so that already many 
of the ccunties and county-boroughs have been placed under their control. 
As a matter of fact, the last return showed that, including London, 
twenty-five counties and nine county-boroughs have been recognized by 
the Department. And the immense powers which these dangerous 
Authorities are supposed to wield chiefly consist of: paying for the 
privilege of acting as the Department’s policemen. 


THE announcement that the Education Department proposes to con- 
siderably increase the period of training required for teaching diplomas 
in cookery and laundry work will be recognized as a step forward. 
Hitherto the minimum period required for a cookery certificate has been 
twenty hours a week for twenty-six weeks; for laundry, twenty hours 
a week for thirteen weeks. In future it is proposed to make the require- 
ments for cookery forty-two weeks, for laundry work thirty-two weeks. 
For practical purposes, forty-two weeks is an unsatisfactory period if 
examinations and holidays are taken into account, but some medification 
in this respect may be possible, and the proposal is in the right direction, 


THE Department is also prepared to examine candidates for diplomas, 
the theoretical examination including cookery (artisan to superior house- 
hold), chemistry of food, theory and practice ot education, while the 
practical lists comprise three hours’ kitchen work, a demonstration to 
adults, and teaching a class of children, l 


ROBERT COLLEGE.—AN AMERICAN COLLEGE 
AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


WALK along the line of walls which Theodosius built to 
defend Constantinople, from the far-famed Seven Towers 

on the Sea of Marmora to their abutment on the Golden Horn, 
on a clear day of bright sunshine, with a glorious prospect ever 
before the eyes, and a touch of interest or amusement at every 
step—what has that to do with education and its Journal ? 
Four schoolmasters were of the party, of whom the writer was 
one, and a fifth was Prof. Alesander van Millingen, of Robert 
College, Constantinople. F grieve tosay that I had never heard 
of Robert College before that day; but a few hours in the 
company of Prof. van Millingen taught me two things. First, I 
learnt how a man steeped in the archeological lore of the place 
in which it is his lot to live can bear his learning lightly enough 
to make him a delightful companion and courteous guide to 
persons whose ignorance of that lore (I trust the rest of the 
party will forgive me) was equally profound. The Professor is 
an ideal archeologist by heredity, being, I found, grandson of 
Millingen of the Unedited Monuments.” Secondly, I learnt 
a good deal about the institution with which Prof. van 
Millingen is connected, in which he is deeply interested, of 
which he speaks with the clear enthusiasm of pne whose heart 
is in his work. Before that day Robert College was to me not 
even a name; during it I registered a promise to briny at least 
its name before some readers of the Journal who might be as 
ignorant as myself. A visit which we:ubsequently paid to the 
College at the Professors invitation enables me to fulfil that 
promise, and give a little account of an establishment that is 
carrying out a most important and useful educational work in 
Eastern Europe. As l write, however, mostly from memory I 


hope that the College authorities will pardon any involuntary 
misstatements, if by chance this paper should come under the 
notice of any of their number. 

Robert College stands at the most beautiful angle of the 
Bosphorus, the far-famed strait which, even in winter time, is a 
series of sights of beauty. It stands on the highest ground of 
the promontory whose jutting point, occupied by the walls and 
flanking towers and unique bastion of Roumeli Hissar, runs 
out towards the opposite Asiatic promontory and its sister 
fortress. These forts were built by Mohammed II., then 
meditating his attack upon Constantinople, at the very point 
of the strait where, if tradition is correct, Darius made his 
bridge of boats. The site is an historic link between East and 
West, and the position of the college is a symbol of its work of 
bringing Eastern tradition into touch with Western civilization. 
It was founded in 1860 by Mr. Christopher R. Robert, a New 
York merchant, and is organized on the principles of a first- 
class American college, with this difference, that side by side 
with the college proper there is a preparatory department. It 
is, therefore, both a college and a school. Experience showed 
that the schools of the country did not supply students 
sufficiently prepared, particularly in English, to enter the 
college course at once, and the preparatory department grew, 
to meet the demand for preliminary instruction, into a regular 
school. The school course occupies three years; the college 
course five. Students are drawn from all the principalities of 
Eastern Europe, Turkey, Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria; they 
are classed in the “ catalogue” (Britannice, “school and college 
list”) by their nationality, as Turk, Greek, Armenian, Bulgarian. 
There are a few foreigners of other nationalities resident in 
Constantinople, English, French, Israelite, Pole, &c. Most of 
the students are boarders, and pay a fee of about £40 per 
annum (200 dols. or 44 Turkish hras). But the service of steamers 
in the Bosphorus enables a good many day boys to attend. 
The numbers in 1896 were 220, of whom rr: were in the 
preparatory department. 

The curriculum is based upon the following principles. 
Every student receives continuous instruction in the language 
and literature of his own nationality, the “vernacular.” Ile 
learns also English and French, language and literature. 
These are obligatory subjects, and carried through the entire 
school and college courses. Arithmetic and geography are 
first taught in vernacular, afterwards in English ; the same 
with history. In the collegiate course Latin is added, and 
is Oblivatory for the first three years. I learnt that it is difficult 
to make the students work at this; they “do not see the use 
of it.” Greek is obligatory only for Greek students. Ele- 
mentary science is taught in English, and may be followed in 
the full college course, as also the higher mathematics. In the 
list of subjects for the concluding years of the college course 
are included philosophy, geology, the “history of the By- 
zantine Empire,” lectures on art, pedagogy, and so on. A 
feature strange to Englishmen is the regular training in rhetoric, 
elocution, and oratory. To encourage this there are weekly 
declamations, and prizes are given for original orations. 

It was a natural inquiry to ask in what subjects the students 
showed themselves most proficient, and what their mental 
attitude was as compared with Western lads. We learnt that 
the Bulgarian excels chietly in mathematics ; that the youths 
are more patient, receptive, and serious than one expects in 
the West ; they are older for their age, and come to their task 
with a formed and fixed ambition. This ambition is almost 
always to fit themselves to enter a profession, or to qualify for 
service in the civil administrations of the countries to which 
they belong. They value learning chiefly as it enables them 
to fulfil this ambition. Physical exercise has to be encouraged 
and the desire for it fostered. Athletic sports are beginning, 
under such encouragement, to take root. Most lads have very 
few distractions to divert them from their work. 

Naturally, the question of religious teaching was discussed, 
and the relations in which the college stood towards the 
powers that be. The religious teaching is placed upon a 
Christian basis, the object of the founder being to create, as far 
as possible, a model Christian college. But the instruction 
is practical and unsectarian, “based upon the idea of perfect 
freedom of conscience for all men.” The strongest evidence of 
the success of this attempt hes herein, that the religious 
authorities of Turkey do not regard the college with disfavour. 
It is, however, very much in disfavour with the political rulers ; 
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for, as a professor reinarked to me: “Everything we do means 
enlightenment, and Turkish rule can only subsist by dis- 
couraging enlightenment.” And a student said to me: “We 
are all marked men; every student of Robert College is 
watched by the authorities as a suspicious person.” In spite of 
this, I learnt that a brother of the present Sultan made arrange- 
ments to have his children educated here ; and the children 
were actually placed in the establishment, when the Sultan 
sent a peremptory order to take them away, bitterly blaming 
his brother for not availing himself of the excellent native 
schools he had himself been careful to plant and foster in his 
dominions. 

Such is the establishment which we were invited by Prof. van 
Millingen to visit, meeting at his house the President, Dr. 
Washburn, and the Professor of Natural Science, Dr. Long. 
We were introduced to the whole number of the students 
gathered in the large reception room, and asked to address 
them. As for myself—and, I believe, my friends—I would 
far rather have witnessed the football match which, we heard 
regretfully, was interupted to do us this honour. I am not 
going to report the speeches. It was an odd feeling, speaking 
to an audience of swarthy faces, uncertain whether they were 
taking in your words or no. From subsequent conversation 
with the boys, I learnt that the point of one speaker’s story was 
entirely missed ; that another’s speech was praised as “the 
grandest oration I have ever heard in my life”; and that the 
thought of another was echoed in a way which showed that 
the boy was profoundly struck with it. Whence I draw the con- 
clusion that they did understand if one knew how to put things. 

We passed hurriedly through the excellent museum and 
library, glanced— for too brief a moment—at the view from the 
President’s drawing-room, and went off to catch our boat. In 
this boat was one of the younger boys, and we naturally had a 
talk with him. I noticed that the parcel of books under his arm 
included a rather elementary French grammar and a novel of 
Paul Bourget. I suspect that the latter was not a school book. 
He was a Greek, lively and intelligent. He told us with pride 
that their football team had just played the crew of one of 
H.M.’s gunboats lying in port, and had only been defeated by 
a single try gained on the stroke of time. We met another older 
student at our hotel later on, an Armenian, and had a good 
deal of talk with him. His last remark to me will, perhaps. 
show the value of the work that Robert College is doing to 
“spread enlightenment” more than any panegyric I could 
write. He asked if I liked Constantinople. ‘ Yes,” I said, “ I 
have enjoyed my stay here very much indeed, and am sorry to 
leave it.” After a moment’s thought, he said seriously: “Are 
you really sorry to leave it? Should you like to live here?” 
“Yes, I am really sorry to go. But as to living here— well, no. 
It is a pleasant country to visit ; it is not a pleasant country to 
live in.” After a longer pause, he turned round and looked for 
a moment at an officer in Turkish uniform seated in the room. 
Then, turning to me again, with a solemnity that was pathetic ina 
boy ot seventeen, he said: “ You are right. It is #o¢ a country 
to live in. No man’s life is safe here. You feel—like a man 
going through a wood, and he may get to the end; but he 
knows that behind the trees are wild beasts that he cannot see, 
which may come out at any moment and devour him.” One 
felt that that boy, in his broken and hesitating, yet petfectly 
intelligible, English, had sounded the depth of the Armenian 
Question. L. E. UPCOTT. 


WHAT SCHOOLGIRLS READ. 


F it is indeed true that “the child is father of the man,” then 
what the child does, thinks, and reads will always be interest- 

ing to us as indicative of the future adult. And the reading of the 
child will be, above all, deeply interesting and significant, for 
what we read ın our youth, in those early years when impress- 
ions made upon us are so deep and fraught with serious 
consequences, will have lasting influence on our lives. “Tell 
me what a child reads, and I will tell you what his future 
character is likely to be,” said an old German schoolmaster to 
me once, and I have always found this to be the case : and not 
only can we discover his future character from the books he 
loves, but they supply us with a key to much that is puzzling and 
baffling in his daily life. Again and again I have been almost 
hopeless about a child. She will say nothing which gives any 
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indication of herself ; she is like a locked box whose key we 
have lost. But a chance word has revealed that she spends 
hours reading books of travel or fairy tales or what not; and 
henceforth the box is opened, for we have found the key. We 
have some topic in common, we can talk about these favourite 
books, and the child, a shy reserved one it may be, is glad to 
talk to a sympathetic teacher about these silent friends of hers. 

With the object of ascertaining what schoolgirls were reading 
at the present time I instituted inquiries among girls of from 
twelve to seventeen in various large schools attended by 
children of the middle classes. It was curious to notice what a 
fashion there is in children’s books, and how a decade seems to 
have brought about an almost complete change of taste in our 
growing-up generation. Ten years ago girls of fifteen to 
seventeen were reading the books of Miss Mulock, Charlotte 
Yonge, Mrs. Henry Wood. In only two lists out of the hundred 
that lie before me do I read the name of Miss Mulock, and she 
is only remembered by “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Those 
other delightful books “A Brave Lady,” “ Christian’s Mistakes,” 
“My Mother and 1,” appear to be unknown to the girls of 
to-day. It is a pity, for these books, as well as those by Miss 
Yonge, are eminently suitable for girls on the threshold of 
womanhood. They are lifelike, full of interest, healthy, and 
with just enough of a love element in them to make the elder 
girls feel that they are not reading “childish books,” but real 
novels. Less deplorable omissions are “Stepping Heaven- 
ward,” and “Aunt Jane’s Hero,” “ Queechy,” and “The Wide, 
Wide World,” once the favourite reading of schoolgirls, the last- 
named book being specially adored by sentimentalists of 
sixteen or seventeen, who wept copious floods of tears over the 
misfortunes and trials of the priggish little heroine. It is a sign 
of healthiness, we think, that our pupils refuse to read such 
sickly, unreal stuff, and prefer even the serious and earnest 
novels of Edna Lyall, who is a prime favourite among the elder 
girls, her novel “ Donovan” appearing on almost every list. 
But the most popular book among all ages is “ Treasure 
Island,” and it would indeed rejoice the heart of that most 
genial and kindly of all writers of the nineteenth century to 
know what a source of pure and innocent delight and joy he is 
to thousands of those young creatures whom he understood so 
thoroughly. Next to “Treasure Island” in popularity come 
the novels of Scott, who, in spite of all new-comers, holds his 
own undisputed: “ Rob Roy,” “The Talisman,” “ Ivanhoe,” 
and “ Kenilworth” are the most generally liked. Among the 
elder girls “The Prisoner of Zenda” is extraordinarily popular, 
this book appearing on sixty lists out of the hundred taken. The 
liking for the romantic, never so clearly shown as among adult 
readers of to-day, has spread to schoolgirls, and the older books 
dealing with domestic and schoolgirl life have become almost 
obsolete. “ Little Women,” “ Home Influence,” “ What Katy 
did,” once so popular, appear on but three or four lists. 
Poetry appears to be very little thought of, though, it is true, one 
or two girls of eighteen put down “Shakespeare,” “ Tennyson,” 
as their favourite books. Poor Bulwer Lytton has passed into 
oblivion, as far as the younger generation of girls is concerned, 
not a single one of his novels being on any list; and yet how 
popular “The Last of the Barons” and “ Rienzi” were some 
thirty years ago! Perhaps this fact may give satisfaction to 
Lady Lytton’s threat for revenge, for truly the greatest of all 
punishments has fallen upon her husband. Marie Corelli is 
fairly popular, we regret to say, among the elder girls, who appear 
to enjoy such novels as “ The Mighty Atom” and “ The Sorrows 
of Satan.” One book is noticeably absent from all lists—“ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” the mental pabulum which nourished so 
many of our predecessors. In every way this is to be ceplored, 
for no writer of any age has ever surpassed Bunyan in his 
simplicity and power of graphic description. One wonders how 
this lack of interest in the book can be accounted for. Perhaps 
it may be that our girls are very matter of fact, really (in spite 
of their affection for “ Treasure Island, though that book is 
very matter of fact in that it bears every mark of vratsemblance), 
and the spiritual delicacy of allegory is beyond their ken and 
annoys them ; or it may be that, living in an artificial age, they 
almost unconsciously reject the simple and the homely 
in fiction, as well as in life. In any case, it is a pity, and, as the 
girls do not read “The Pilgrim’s Progress” for pleasure, it 
might be a good thing to have it read in school, so that, at any 
rate, they should be acquainted with one of the finest prose 
works in the language. 
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The four most popular books among the younger children 
are “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” “St. Winifred’s,” ‘“ Westward 
Ho!” and “ The Water-Babies,” a good and healthy choice, on 
the whole, though the first-named book always seems to me 
absurdly over-rated. Next in popularity comes “The !ungle 


Book,” a very great favourite, and deservedly so. The works 
of Miss Everett Green and Talbot Baines Reed appear to. njoy 
a very wide circulation ; but, as I am not acquainted wi. >e 


books, I can offer no opinion as to their merits. It is indeed 
astonishing to find that “ Robinson Crusoe” figures on one list 
only, and “Alice in Wonderland ” is conspicuous by its absence. 
What a loss for our children! To some of us, of an older 
generation, Crusoe and his man Friday seem a part and parcel 
of our lives ; and how we loved dear little sleepy Alice and that 
sweet white rabbit with his waistcoat and watch! And the 
Duchess—not to know her is truly a grievous pity. Who can 
account for fashion? Fifteen years ayo we were all laughing 
wildly over Alice ; to-day she seems only to be appreciated 
by those who knew and loved her in their youth, and to them 
she is a source of perpetual joy. 

But stranger even than the absence of these books is the 
entire absence of books of fairy tales. Not a single child out 
of the hundred mentions a fairy tale as her favourite book. It 
is, perhaps, hardly fair to draw inferences from a handful of 
examples, yet the verdict of a hundred children of the middle 
and upper classes may be taken as fairly typical of the great 
bulk of children. If, then, the opinion of these hundred children 
is at all representative, we may infer that the fairy tale is 
passing out of vogue. I am not altogether surprised at this 
result, though I, none the less, regret it, for it seems to me that 
the children who are not fed on fairy lore will grow up to 
manhood with one side of their nature untouched and un- 
cultivated. “They are not true,” says a modern moralist, “and 
therefore should not be told to our children; only tell them 
matters of fact.” Ah! most of us have too much of the matter 
of fact; daily life supplies us plentifully with that ; we want 
something to take us away from the material and the worldly, 
and we are fain to cry with Wordsworth : 


Good God ! Pd rather be 
A pagan, suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn, 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE PAPER. 


1. What do you understand by Delimitation, Protection, Co-ordina- 
tion, Concordatation, Representation, Co-optation, in the field of educa- 
tion? Illustrate your answer with diagrams. 

2. Discuss the difference between a Board School and a School 
Board. 

3. How many Associations of Teachers are there? Explain briefly 
their aims and objects. 

4. Distinguish a Trades Union and a Trade Union. 
does the N.U.T. belong ? 

5. At a conference at one of the ancient seats of learning a speaker 
referred to the ‘Two Macs.” Describe them. 

6. Name, if you can, three Endowed Grammar Schools which do not 
want (a) scholars or (4) money or (c) scholars and money. 

7. A popular undertaker advertises: ‘“ Why live and be miserable 
when you can die and be buried decently for a pound ?”—Show that 
this question has special reference to assistant-masters in endowed 
schools. 

8. State whether you think it would not ‘settle the education 
question” for ever to constitute (a) the Council of the Headmasters’ 
Association the Central Authority, and (6) recognize its divisional com- 
mittees as Local Authorities, with power to co-opt representatives of 
the administrative interest. 

9. What do you know about the Science and Art Department ? 
Guess (a) why the resignation of the Director of the Science Division 
was not accepted ; (4) the proportion between cost of administration 
and the amount spent on education ; (c) which is the greater—the 
number of forms or the number of regulations ? 

10. Give a brief résumé of Dr. Scott’s lectures on education to the 
House of Commons, 

11. State what you, or anybody else, can make of Clause VII., with 
special reference to the views of the Lord President of the Council, the 


To which class 


Vice-President, the Headmasters’ Association, and the Association of 
Organizing Secretaries. 

12. Name, if you can, the publisher or editor of Education, and the 
numbers referred to at the Headmasters’ Association as written by the 
office boy. 

13. Higher-grade schools, it is said, if they do not serve God, serve 
Mammon; and grammar schools pretend to have served God and neglect 
Mammon. Which horn of the dilemma would you choose ? 

14. Show diagrammatically the difference between a registered and 
unregistered teacher; between technical and secondary education ; 
between what the profession wants and what it will get. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MEDICAL COUNCIL AND THE COLLEGE OF 
PRECEPTORS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education, 


DEAR S1IR,—Itis remarkable how a body of men, individually 
of the highest capacity, can, when acting as a body, allow the 
faculties for which they are most noted to he entirely dormant, 
so that, when a statement is confidently presented to them by an 
authoritative voice, they will accept without any examination the 
conclusion it 1s suggested should be drawn from it. Where 
should we look for the exercise of the faculties of analysis and 
perception if not to the distinguished physicians who form the 
Medical Council? And yet at a recent sitting of that body, and 
in a matter to which it was giving its serious consideration, 
they appearto have allowed such a statement as the following to 
pass unchallenged and undetected—and that, too, when their 
attention was being specially drawn to its supposed importance. 

The Council had been considering the question of raising the 
standard of the Preliminary Examinations it recognizes as 
qualifying for registration. Ata former sitting it had adopted a 
recommendation of its Education Committee which seemed to 
involve the removal from the list, amongst other examinations, 
of that of the College of Preceptors. But the College had pro- 
tested against this being done as long as it was proposed still to 
recognize certain other exaininations of no higher standard than 
its own. The Education Committee, however, now again 
reported to the Council adversely to the College, and, in the 
very forefront of their Report, led up to in its preamble, and 
given the place of honour as its leading argument, was the 
statement to which I wish to draw attention. 

Certain Medical Examining Boards, the Report stated, report 
to the Medical Council any cases of candidates who, when 
coming before them, show signs of deficient education, and, 
where possible, the fact is noted against the examination by 
means of which the candidate managed to obtain registration. 
During the last seven years it has been found possible to trace 
forty-five such cases, and of these the College of Preceptors is 
responsible for no less than fourteen, against fifteen con- 
tributed by all the other examinations (at present recognized) 
put together, the remaining sixteen belonging to examinations 
now discontinued. 

This statement, which was again prominently put forward in 
the speech of Dr. MacAlister (to whom is given the credit of 
drafting the Report), is believed to have made a profound 
impression, and, indeed, has been quoted in several papers, 
including both the leading medical journals, as either of itself 
sufficiently explaining the decision adverse to the College arrived 
at by the Council, or as being amongst the chief arguments 
that would weigh with it. 

And yet is it not manifest that this statement, as far as it is 
presented both in report and speech, has no significance 
whatever ? 

The point is, not that the Council accepted without question 
the figures presented to them—it happens that they are all 
wrong, but that does not matter; the Council could not 
reasonably be expected to imayine such a possibility—but that 
nobody seemed to see that, unless offer figures were given with 
them, these proved nothing at all. How could anybody tell 
whether the fourteen or the fifteen were more or less than 
should have been expected without knowing the zotal number 
of candidates qualified for registration by each of the examina- 
tions in question? The only thing that could have any signi- 
ficance was the proportion of illiterates to the number,each had 
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passed. And yet this necessary factor of the problem the dis- 
tinguished Wrangler who presented it, by some curious slip, 
omitted to supply, and the eminent analysts, who had to con- 
sider it, never thought of asking for ! 

Then there was another very obvious consideration which 
apparently escaped the notice of everybody. Were the figures 
presented sufficiently large in relation to the range of the 
subject of the statement to allow of any significance at all being 
attached to them as a test of comparison: 1? Fourteen in seven 
years is in itself no great number. Still, fourteen out of a 
hundred would have some significance ; out of a thousand very 
little ; out of several thousands noneat all. Itis only now that we 
learn that the total number that passed for registration by means 
of the College of Preceptors’ examination during these seven 
years was so large as to make these fourteen illiterates 
amongst them such an insignificant number that it would 
be merely a matter of ill luck if they compared unfavourably 
with the numbers attributed to other examinations. And, 
indeed, a glance at the tabulated return of these cases shows 
it to be such a haphazard matter, so dependent upon mere 
eccentricity, that it is surprising that any one, after giving 
it any consideration, should have persevered in making a 
feature of its teaching. For one is struck at once by the fact 
that more than half of the cases—twenty-seven out of the forty- 
eight—occur in one year only out of the seven ; and that, if this 
one year were omitted—a year in which such a malign influence 
prevailed that the London University Matriculation itself could 
not escape, but got credited with two bad marks—by leaving out 
this single year the measure of the College of Preceptors’ 
delinquency would have been reduced by nearly two-thirds — 
would, in fact, have been fve cases in s¿r years, instead of 
fourteen in seven years. 

The Council, however, had not the chance of. detecting 
this, as only the summary of the return was given to it; and, 
as to the inadequacy of the figures to serve as any test at all, 
it may have been misled by the seemingly restricted character 
of the statement, for it was presented as applying to the three 
Boards of the Services only. And now comes another 
very curious thing. The statement, in this restricted sense, 
was discussed by the Committee and included in its Report ; it 
was so presented to, considered, and passed by the Council ; 
it was so printed in its minutes, and issued to the public. 
Then only, when it is shown to be utterly incorrect, the 
Registrar of the Council writes that he is instructed to say 
not that incorrect figures have been supplied to the drafter of 
the Report, but that the drafter of the Report has made an 
“oversight” in his drafting, and that the statement in which 
he should have applied these figures was meant to be something 
different from that he had so deliberately made. But the 
difficukty about this explanation is that the drafter of the 
Report, from whom should be expected any correction in its 
drafting, is Dr. MacAlister; and he, in his speech supporting 
it, distinctly adopted the statement in its primary restricted 
sense, and confirmed it by subsequent mention as applying to 
the Services only. 

The above remarks, however, apply just as well to the new 
version as to the old. The figures have, it seems, again been 
challenged as still quite incorrect in their new application, and, 
so far, without contradiction; but that I am not concerned 
with. It is the total ignoring of figures that should have 
been, but that were zo, given that has seemed to me of such 
significance as to be worth drawing general attention to.— 
Iam, &c. F. H 


CANON LYTTELTON AND THE SCIENCE AND ART 
DEPARTMENT. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—Your note on Canon Lyttelton’s speech at Glasgow 
might, in justice to a “ moribund Department,” have assumed a 
more decided tone of reproof. We have the spectacle of an 
ex-Royal Commissioner, the Headmaster of an important 
public school, and Chairman of the Teachers’ Guild, making 
statements in regard to the Science and Art Department which 
the slightest investigation would have shown to be false. He 
says : “The Government placed a decrepit General at its head, 
caught hold of a few half-pay officers and made them Govern- 
ment Inspectors of Schools, and thought they had done some- 


thing very wise and beneficial.” Now, what are the facts? I 
pass over the good taste of the reference, but I think it should 
be known that the “decrepit General” has worked his way, 
step by step, to his present position during forty years of work 
wholly devoted to the service of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, and may, therefore, be considered to have fully expiated 
his original sin of having fought for his country in the Crimea. 
Now for the half-pay officers myth. Here I can speak from 
thirty-five years’ intimate acquaintance with the Science and 
Art Department. During that period thirty-three persons have 
held the office of Inspectorof Schools. Of these, only two were 
officers: neither was on half-pay, and both resigned their Army 
appointments on taking up the work of the Science and Art 
Department. One of these is the present Director of Science, 
and the other was appointed successively Inspector and Senior 
Inspector by Mr. Acland, who has never been suspected of 
partiality for military men. The Inspectors cannot claim, 
according to the Honourable and Reverend Canon, to be men 
of sense or culture. Yet, of the thirty-two, nine are Honour 
men, eight are graduates of Oxford, five of Cambridge, five of 
London, one of Dublin, two of Edinburgh, and two of German 
Universities, while the remainder were appointed for their 
special Science and Art qualifications, or their intimate know- 
ledge of the work of the Department. It is unfortunate, to 
say the least, that a man whom the public may consider able to 
speak with authority on educational matters should make 
statements both inaccurate and unjust.-—Yours obediently, 
Ashleigh, Hampton Wick. J. C. BUCKMASTER. 


February 18, 1899. 


HIGH-SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS AS 
MISTRESSES IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1rR,—In your last issue Mr. Bayfield Clark answered the 
questions What openings? What salaries? What steps to 
take? but there remains a fourth question—What chances of 
promotion? I believe it is a fact that the University-trained 
teachers who have engaged in elementary school work have not 
obtained those influential posts for which their qualifications 
and experience might have been expected to render them 
specially eligible. This arises, I think, not from failure on 
their part to do their work effectively, ‘but from the natural 
desire on the part of School Boards and managers to give pro- 
motion to the teachers who have been trained from the 
beginning in their own schools—that is to say, to appoint 
officers from the ranks. 

Vith Miss Hughes’s appeal before one’s eyes, one regrets to 
sı- , but the fact of the case is that the bulk of the elementary 
sc» : teachers resent the swelling of their ranks by high- 
sce and University students. Strong indignation was 
expre.sed when Article 60 (4)—recognizing graduates with a 
Teacher’s Diploma as “ certificated ” teachers—appeared in the 
Code ; and, where the teachers have much influence by repre- 
sentatives or indirectly upon School Boards, even though 
University students may occasionally be appointed to subordi- 
nate posts, their chances of promotion to the highest posts are 
very small indeed. 

Another drawback to elementary school work as a profession 
for University women is the fact that a very large proportion of 
the headships are open to men only. 

A considerable number of University women are now teach- 
ing in pupil-teachers’ centres, but their chances of promotion 
are very slight; for, though girl pupil-teachers vastly outnumber 
the boys, of all the important centres in the country, I believe 
two only have women at their head. Many higher-grade and 
organized science schools have two departments with one head, 
and in these schools the highest post open to a woman is that 
of first assistant. This remark applies also to ordinary elemen- 
tary schools under some Boards. 

It is only right that these facts should be known by Univer- 
sity students who are thinking of entering the elementary 
school branch of the profession, and by those who encourage 
them to do so. Only a University woman, with real power, 
can hope to succeed in such work; and, as things are at present, 
she has better prospects, from a material point of view, in the 
secondary than in the elementary branch off the \teaching 
profession.— Yours truly, ARTICLE 60)(@). 
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INSPECTION AND THE JOINT BOARD. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—I shall be obliged if you will afford me a brief space to correct 
an error in your report of my remarks at the January meeting of the 
I.A.H.M. on Mr. Laffan’s motion with regard to the inspection of 
schools. I carefully abstained from mentioning the Joint Board at all, 
and certainly did not say that its inspectors were amateurs. I know 
very well that it commands the services of the very men to whom, of 
all others, such an epithet could least fitly be applied. I opposed the 
motion on the ground that its tendency seemed to be to leave things 
as they are. The present system is unsatisfactory in two ways. In 
the first place, inspection is now undertaken by a number of inde- 
pendent bodies. There is no common standard, and the multiplica- 
tion of inspecting authorities can only tend to lower the level of 
requirement. In the second place, inspection is of little value unless 
it is by trained experts, and the supply of these is extremely limited— 
is certainly insufficient for the work. The Joint Board is, by its very 
constitution, largely exempt from these criticisms. It sets a common 
standard, which is accepted by both the leading Universities, and its 
prestige attracts the small number of really qualified inspectors which 
exists. 

A proposal to entrust inspection to a Joint Board representing the 
Universities of the country would have been free from many of the 
objections to which Mr. Laffan’s motion was exposed. But the one 
essential point is that the inspectors should, in every case, be trained 
professional men, qualified by knowledge as well as by experience— 
and in this country it is necessary to lay greater emphasis on the 
former—to pass a sound critical judgment upon every department in 
the work and life of English schools. 

Tt is doubtful whether such an inspectorate can ever be brought into 
existence except by Government action. It certainly never will if 
inspection is left to be carried on, as at present, by a number of 
voluntary agencies.—I am, Xc., F. M. HENDY. 

Carlisle, Zebruary 8, 1899. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
TEACHERS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır, —Will you allow me to point out one or two errors into which 
the writer of a note on the Association of University Women Teachers 
in your February issue seems to have fallen? 1. lt hints that the 
financial affairs of the Association are not on a sound basis; but a 
glance at the balance sheet would have shown that the annual sub- 
scriptions more than cover the expenses, while at the present moment 
we have a balance of nearly £200 in hand. 2. The registry is not free 
as implied, but supported by members’ subscriptions and employers’ 
fees, while the co-operative principle of the Association enables us to 
dispense with those percentages which fall so heavily on young 
beginners. 3. The management of the Association is thoroughly 
businesslike. It has a President, elected Committee, honorary Secre- 
tary, and paid Secretary. As yet our work has not necessitated the 
employment of a secretary’s whole time, hence the small amount (£60) 
quoted as salary in the balance sheet. As the work increases with 
increased membership, and more secretarial work is required, the funds 
available for payment will increase proportionately ; hence we need 
have no fear of bankruptcy in the future. 4. The writer seems under 
a misapprehension as to our basis of membership. It is a particularly 
broad one, including, as the printed lists show, heads of public and 
private schools, assistants in both, lecturers and coaches—in fact, all 
who come under the very comprehensive heading of University 
Women Teachers. It is far less exclusive than the Associations of 
Headmasters or Headmistresses and the corresponding Associations of 
Assistants. But there 1s no quibble of language by which an Associa- 
tion of University Teachers could be made to include ei her non- 
University women or non-teachers. As reasonably might a Liberal 
club be blamed for excluding Conservatives. 

Our Committee feel assured that you will be ready to insert this 
explanation, as the paragraph in question might easily mislead such of 
your readers as are unacquainted with our work.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, L. E. HAIGH. 

President A. U. W.T. 

The High School, Reading, Fe/ruary 11, 1899. 


“ EDDICATION.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—'‘‘ Tes eddication as ’ull be the ruination o’ this country,” said 
a Cornish friend to me the other day, and personally Iam somewhat 
disposed to agree with him. To be sure, he is not a fair authority, for 
though, thank goodness, he can neither read nor write, he is particularly 
well educated in country matters with which he is concerned. My 
present cause of grief is nothing new—only the old, old abuse of 
the ‘Cambridge Locals.” It is my misfortune after twenty years’ 
teaching of many kinds to find myself compelled to work to-day in 


several schools which prepare for these examinations. These schools 
are of a race which, until two years ago, I had supposed to be extinct 
—namely, private schools, with boys in them of various ages from eight 
to eighteen. In classics, mathematics, modern languages, and English, 
the work is simply cram. Boys who suppose that ‘‘jubes” is the 
plural of ‘‘jubs”’ are reading Virgil. Poor little brats of eight, who 
don’t know their &re and avoir, are supposed to get up half-a-dozen 
pages of French translation of an evening, and so forth. They must 
pass the Cambridge Local. The reputations of the schools rest on this. 

Now, Sir, I take it that Cambridge is one of the main guardians of 
England’s educational reputation, and that, if she lends herself to this 
sort of thing, she is committing a grave educational sin. There must 
be some way of putting a stop to it. I may say that, in my experience, 
it does not affect the physical health of boys; because boys care for 
none of these things. Under the circumstances they simply do nothing 
at all. But girls take matters rather more seriously, and my poor little 
girl pupils droop and fade in a way sad to see. I cannot, however, at 
present concern myself with this side of the question, only with the 
disastrous evils of subterfuge and inaccuracy inbred by the teaching 
which is supposed to be required by these examinations. In regard to 
one part of the matter I venture to make a suggestion. 

I do not know how the Cambridge Local papers are marked, but I 
would suggest this. If the examiners are satisfied in their own minds 
that the work, of whatever sort, has been crammed, is known merely 
by heart, let them simply refuse to pass. I say that Cambridge is 
strong enough to do this, and in no other way that I can see are pupils, 
parents, and schoolmasters (often the victims of circumstances) to be 
brought to a right state of mind. For obvious reasons, I withhold my 
name and address, but enclose my card.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

PROAIRESIS. 


THE DRAINAGE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—We think you would be doing good service if, in the Journal of 
Education, you would call the attention of the public to the in- 
sanitary state of the town of Cambridge. We have recently lost our 
son from typhoid fever ; and, though the doctors differ in their opinion 
as to whether or not he caught the infection when he was recently up 
at Cambridge for his scholarship examination, we were advised to 
make inquiries at the University. These inquiries have resulted in dis- 
closing a most unsatisfactory condition of affairs. There is typhoid in and 
around Cambridge, and the drainage system in vogue there and want 
of ventilation, both in the street drains and in private houses, point to 
a very grave and always present danger. 

Since our own trouble, we have heard of many other cases of 
typhoid directly traced to Cambridge, and other cases of break-down 
in health, not actually resulting in fever. For the sake of others, we 
have been led to move in the matter, and we trust you will give your 
powerful advocacy to the question. Naturally, we should not wish our 
name to appear. — Believe us, yours faithfully, 

A BEREAVED FATHER AND MOTHER. 

February 10, 1899. 


UPRIGHT HANDWRITING. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır, —I am frequently asked by teachers and intending candidates 
for Civil Service appointments whether upright, or vertical, writing is 
accepted by the Commissioners. Will you allow me, for the benefit of 
your numerous readers, to state that, having written to the Depart- 
ment for information on the subject, I received a reply in which the 
question was set at rest, once and for ever, by the official statement 
that : ‘* The Commissioners have no preference for any particular style 
of writing. They lay stress chiefly on /egibility.” The logical and 
irresistible deduction from this is that vertical writing being, by 
unanimous consent, the most legible, it must of necessity be the most 
acceptable to the Civil Service examiners. —Yours truly, 

JOHN JACKSON, 

The Hollies, West Norwood, S.E., February, 13, 1899. 


HERE is an amusing story from the February Cornhill, which shows 
how the inspector’s ‘* surprise” visit may be circumvented :—‘‘ On one 
occasion the inspector, on entering a schoolroom, noticed a boy leaving 
it by the opposite door, after a nod from the head-teacher. After a 
few words to the latter, H.M.I. passed on as if he were going into 
another department of the school, but really with the intention of 
following the boy who had just gone out. He lit upon the lad loitering 
ata shop window. The boy looked up at him and evidently did not 
recognize him. ‘What school do you belong to?’ said the inspector. 
‘B. Street,’ rejoined the lad. ‘Then why are you not there this 
morning ?? ‘Please, sir, I’ve been sent out/to’Mr. R., of St._P.’s, to 
let him know that old H. issabout.’a-* Od? Af Then, my ‘boy, 7/7 
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go along with you! 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


ARNOLD’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 
One Shilling and Threepence. One Shilling & Sixpence. 


General Editor : 


Macbeth. | King Lear. 
Twelfth Night. | Richard IT. 
As You Like It. Henry V. 
Julius Cæsar. ‘| Richard ITI. 
Midsummer Night's Dream. King John. 
The Merchant of Venice. | Coriolanus. 
The Tempest. Hamlet. 


ARNOLD’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 


General Editor : J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 
Paradise Lost. Books I. The „pay of the Last 


and II. Cloth, 1s. 3d. strel. ıs. 3d. 
Paradise Lost. Books III. | The Lady of the Lake. 
and IV. 1s. 3d. Cloth, rs. 6d. 


Marmion. Cloth, ts. 6d. Childe Harold. Cloth, 2s. 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By 


ANDREW J. HERBERTSSON, F.R .S., Lecturer in Geography in the 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh ; and formerly in the Owens College, Man- 
chester. With sixteen pages of Coloured Maps, num rous Diagrams and 
Photographs of Relief Maps, and several hundred magnificent Illustrations. 
Large 4to (about 12 by 10 inches), 5s. 


LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By the 


Venerable Archdeacon AG LEN, formerly Assistant-Master at Marlborough 
College. With Maps, Chronological and Genealogical Tables and Appendices, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C. W. C. Oman, M.A., 


Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Author of ‘* Warwick the King-Maker,” 
ee Fully furnished with Maps, Plans, and Genealogical Tables. 760 pp., 
cloth, 5s. 


The same in Two Parts, with separate Indices, 3s. each :—Part I.: From the 
Earliest Times to a.D 1603. Part II.: From 1603 to 1885. 


Th- same in Three Divisions :—Division I.: To A.D. 1307. 2s. Division Il.: 
Froni 1307 to 1683. 2s. Division If]. : From 1688 to 1885. 2s. 6d 


In ordering, please state the period required, to avoid confusion. 


NEW SCIENCE BOOKS. 


LECTURES ON THEORETICAL AND PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY. Part [..—CHEMICAL DYNAMICS. By Dr. k H. 
Van't Hore, Professor at the University of Berlin, Translated by Dr. R. A. 
LEHFELDT, Professor at the East London Technical College. 
8vo, 124. net. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. By 


Dr. Van Deventer. Translated by Dr. R. A. LenreLDoT, Professor at the 
East London Technical College. 2%. 6d. 


A FIRST YBAR’S COURSE OF EXPERIMENTAL 
WORK IN CHEMISTRY. By E. H. Cook, D.Sc., F.LC., Principal 
of the Clifton Laboratory, Bristol. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THB CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS. By Professor J. 


Perry, F R.S. About 400 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 


General Editor: Professor RAPHAEL MELDOLA, F.R.S., of the 
Finsbury Technical College of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. 


STEAM BOILERS. By Georce HALtipay, late Demonstrator 


at the Finsbury Technical College. With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 400 pages, 5s. 


ELECTRICAL TRACTION. By Ernest Witson, Wh.Sc., 


M.LE.E., Professor of Electrical Engineering in the Siemens Laboratory, 
King’s College, London. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By T. S. Dymonp, of 


the County Technical Laboratory, Chelmsford. 2s. 6d. 


One Vol., demy 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SON. 


VERE FOSTERS WRITING COPY-BOOKS. 


The principle upon which Mr. Foster’s system of writing is based is 
that children should from the very first be taught a current hand. 
Experience has abundantly proven that pupils using his copies soon 
become fluent penmen, and acquire a clear and distinct formed hand 
of writing that does not need to be unlearned when they enter business 
or professional life. 


Original Series, in Seventeen Numbers, price 2d. each. 


Palmerston Series, in Eleven Numbers, on fine paper ruled in blue 
and red, price 3d. each. 


Bold Writing, or Civil Servioe Series, in Twenty-five Numbers, price 
2d. each. 


Medium, or New Civil Service Series, in Twelve Numbers, price 2d. each. 
Upright Series, in Twelve Numbers, price 2d. each. 


©," A detailed List of Vere Foster s Writine Copies, and Specimen 
Pages, will be sent on application. 


VERE FOSTERS DRAWING-BOOKS. 


Approved by the Science and Art Department. 
With Instructions and Paper for Drawing on. 
In 72 Numbers, at ad. each. 


Preehand Series, 20 Numbers. Geometrical Series, 6 Numbers. 
Land-oape, 12 Numbers Per ve, 4 Numbers. 


Animals, 12 Numbers. Model Drawing, 4 Numbers. 
Muman Te, 4 Numbers. Shading, 4 Numbers. 
Mechanical, 4 Numbers. Architectural, z Numbers. 


Blank Exercise Book— 40 Pages of Drawing Paper. 


VERE FOSTERS COMPLETE COURSE OF 
DRAWING. 


In 18 Parts, each complete in itself, gd. each. 


t. Blementary. 7. Landscape. | 13. Geometry. 


2. Objects. 8. Marine. 14. Mechanical, 

3. Plants. 9. Cats, Dogs bo. | 1S. eornhective: 
4. Leaves. 10. Cattle. &c. 16. Model, 

s. Ornament. 11. Horses, &o. 17. Architectural. 
6. Brees. 12, Human Pigure. 138. Shading. 
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VERE FOSTER'S WATER-COLOUB SERIES. 


A Series of Practical Guides to the Study of Water-Colour Painting, from the most 
Elementary Stage to the more Advanced, consisting of Facsimiles of Original 
Water-Colour Drawings, with numerous Pencil Illustrations, and full Instructions 
for Drawing and Painting. 


“ We can strongly recommend the series to young students. "— Times. 


“ Everything necessary for acquiring the art of flower-painting is here: the fac- 
similes of water-colour drawings are very beautiful.”"—Craphic. 


Landscape Painting for Berin- British Landscape and Coast 
ners — Pirst Stage. In Three Soenery. In Four Parts, gd. each; 
Parts, 6d. each ; or One Volume, as. 6d. or One Volume, 4s. 


Landscape Painting for Begin- | savanced Studies in Marine 


ners—Second Stage. In Four ‘ 
Parts, 6d. each; or One Volume, 3s. Jeg hag = Parts, 9d. cach; 


Animal Painting for Berin- 
ners. In Four Parts, 6d. each; or | A@vanoced Studies in Flower 
One Volume, 3s. Painting. In Six Parts, 9d. each; 
or One Volume, 6s. 


Flower Painting for Begin- 
ners. In Four Parts, 6d.each; or | Animal Painting in Bngland. 
Advanced Studies after Landseer, &c. 


One Volume, 3s. 
Simple Lessons in Plower In Four Parts, 1s. each; or One 
Volume, 6s. 


Painting. In Four Parts, 6d. each; 
Children’s Portraiture in Bng- 


or One Vulume, 3s. 
Simple Lessons in Marine land. Studies after Reynolds, &c. 
In Four Parts, 1s. each; or One 


Painting. In Four Parts, 6d. each; 
or One Volume, 3s. Volume, 6s. 


Simple Lessons in Landscape — 
Painting. In Four Parts, 6d. cach} baa hae in Weter Covert: In 
or One Volume 3s. l our Parts, rs. each ; or One Volume, 
S. 
Studies of Trees. In Eight Parts, | 5 
od. each; also in Volumes — First | Illuminating. In Four Parts, 9d. 
Series, gs. | Second Series, 4s. each ; or One Volume, 4s. 


*.° Detailed Iliustrated List post free on application. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, LiMItTED,-50 OLD BAILEY. 
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WORKS BY A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 


Initia Latina: Elementary Lessons | Notanda Quaedam: Miscella- 
in Latin Accidence. Third Edi- | neous Latin Bxercises 
tion. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. on Common Rules and 

First Latin Lessons. Fifth Edi- Idioms. Third Edition. Fcap. 
tion, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, as. 8vo, 1s. 6d. With Vocabulary, 2s. 

Latin Reader. With Notes | Latin Vocabularies for Repe- 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer tition: Arranged according to 
and Vocabulary. Fourth Edition, Subjects. Seventh Edition, Fcap. 
Revised. 18mo, 15s. 6d. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Caesar.—The Helvetian War. | Steps to Greek. 18mo, ıs. 

With Notes and Vocabulary. Second A Shorter Greek Primer. 
Edition. 18mo, rs. Crown 8vo, ts. 6d. 
Livy. The Kings of Rome. Basy Greek Passages for Un- 
ith Notes and Vocabulary. Ilus- seen Translation. Third 
trated. 18mo, 1s. 6d. Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Basy Latin Passages for Un- Greek Vocabularies for Repe- 
seen Translation. Sixth tition. znd Edit. Fcap 8vo, ts. 6d. 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Greek Testament Selections. 

Hxempla Latina: First Eixer- With Introduction, Notes, and Vo- 
cises on Latin Accidence. cabulary. Third Edition. Fcap. 
With Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, rs. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Latin Exercises on the  Stepsto French. Fourth Edition. 

yntax of the Shorter 18mo, 8d. 
and Revised Latin Primer. French Lessons. ourth 
With Vocabulary. Seventh and Editon. Crown 8vo, 1s. 
Cheaper Edition, Revised. Crown masy French Passages for 
8vo, 1s. 6d. Issued with the consent nseen Translation. 
of Dr. Kennepy. The original edi- Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
tion may still be had, price as. bd. Haay French Exercises on 

The Latin Compound Sen- lementary Syntax. With 
tence: Rulesand Exercises. Crown Vocabulary. Second Edition. 
8vo, 1s. 6d. With Vocabulary, 2s. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. KEY, 35. net. 

A Vocabulary of Latin Idioms  FrenchVocabulariesforRepe- 
and Phrases. znd Ed. t8mo.ts. © tition. Seventh Edit. Fcap. 8vo, rs. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIES. 
Enitep BY A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
French Bxamination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 
dioms. By A. M. M. Srenman, M.A. Ninth Edition. 
A KEY, issued to Tutors and Private Students only, to be had on applicztion to 
the Publishers. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
Latin Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 
Idioms. By A. M. M. STEDMAN. M.A. Ninth Edition. 
KEY, Third Edition (issued as above), 6s. net. 


Greek Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and | 


Idioms. By A. M. M. Stepman, M.A. Fifth Edition, Enlarged. 
KEY, Second Edition (issued as above), 6s. net. 

German HBxamination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 

Idioms. By R.J. Moricu, Manchester Grammar School. Fifth Edition. 
KEY, Second Edition (issued as above), 6s. net. 

History and Geography Hxamination Papers. By C. H. Srencz, 
M.A., Clifton College. Second Edition, 

Science Examination Papers. By R. E. Steg, M.A., F.C.S., Chief 
Natural Science Master, Bradford Grammar School. In Three Vols. Part L, 
Chemistry. Part Il., Physics. 

General Knowledge Examination Papers. ByA. M.M. Strpman, 
M.A. Third Edition. KEY, Second Edition (issued as above), 7s. net. 


CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 
EpI!TEp sy H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Cicero.—De Natura Deorum. | Aeschylus. — Agamemnon, 
F. Brooks, M.A., late Scholar of Choephoroe, umenides. 
Balliol College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., late 

Cicero.—De Oratore I. E. N.P. Professor of Greek at St. Andrews. 
Moor, M.A., late Assistant-Master Crown 8vo, 5s. 
at Clifton. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

Cicero.—Pro Milone, Pro Mu- Lucian. — Six Dialogues (Ni- 
rena, Philippic II. in Cati- inus, Icaro-Menippus, 
linam. H. D. Biakiston, Fellow ock, Ship, Parasite, Lover 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Ox- of Falsehood). S. T. Irwin, 
ford. Crown 8vo, 5s. M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton. 

Horace.—Odes and Enpodes. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 
A. D.GopLEY, M.A. r. 8vo, 25. 

Sophocles.—Blectra and Ajax. 
E. D. A. Morsuran, M.A., Assist- 
ant-Master at Winchester. Crown 
8vo, as. 6d. 


|} 


Tacitus. — Agricola and Ger- 
mania. R. B.Townsnenn, M.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


METHUEN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES. 
Evitep sy H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. Crown 8vo. 


British Commerce and Colo. AFrenchCommercial Reader. 
nies from B!izabeth to Vic- By S. E. Batty. 2s. 
toria. By H. pe B. Gissins, Commercial Geography, with 
Li. D., M.A., Author of ‘ The special reference to the British 
Industrial History of England,” Empire. By L. W. Lype, M.A. 
&c. Third Edition, 2s. Second Edition. 2s. 

Oommercial Examination Commercial Arithmetic. By F. 
Papers. By H. pe B. Ginsins, G.Tavior, M.A. Second Edit. ts. 6d. 
Lin. D., M.A. 1s. 6d. Précis Writing and Office Cor- 

The Bconomics of Commerce. respondence. By E. E. WHIT- 
Ry H: DE B. Gissins, Lin. D., FIELD, M.A. 2s. 


ts. 6d. Guide to Professions and 

A Primer of Business. By S. Business. By Henry Jones. 
Jacxson, M.A. Second Edition. . 1s. 4d, 

is. 6d. The Principles of Book-keep- 


ing by Double Entry. With 
Worked Examples and numerous 
Examination Papers. By J. E. B. 
M‘ALLEN, M.A.(Lond.), Assistant- 
Master in the Liverpool College 
Middle School. 2s. 


METHUEN & CO,, 


German Commercial Corre- 
spondence. By S. E. Batty. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. &l. 

French Commercial Corre- 
spondence. By S. E. Batty. 
Second EÈ ition. 25. 


| 


36 ESSEX STREET, 


Methuen’s List. 


Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. WERBRER. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown $vo, 3s. 6d [ Te.vt-Rooks of Technology. 
“A very useful work, both to teacher and student.” —Scotsman. 
‘An excellent work.” — Morning Post. 
“The best book of its kind we have come across.” — Literary World. 
“An admirable elementary text-book on the subject. ”-—- Builder. (Guardian. 
“Te has the marks of practical knowledge set forth by a practical teacher.” — 


Practical Mechanics. By Sipney H. We ts. Illustrated. 
Crown Evo, 38. 6d. { Te.xrt-Books of Technology. 
“This clearly written, fully illustrated manual. with its exercises and suggested 
experiments, will undoubtedly prove a boon to teachers and pupils." — 
Western Morning News. 
Annals of Eton College. By W. Srerky, M.A. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. 
“ No book that has appeared on this subject is so well calculated to win readers.""— 
“ Excellently well done, and very readable.” — Ginte. [Daity News. 
“We are led with never-flagging interest through all the varying scenes of the 
school’s life.” — Outlook. 


Annals of Westminster School. By J. SARGEAUNT, 
M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“A history which is indispensable to the old Westminster and very interesting to 
the general reader, — Manchester Guardian. 
“ Brimful of entertaining reminiscences.” — Daily Telegraph. 
“A capital bit of work." —Shetch. | 


Annals of Shrewsbury School. By G. W. FisHer, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. (Short/y. 


A Class Book of Dictation Passages for the Use of 
aoe and Higher Forms. By the Rev. W. Witiiamson. Crown 
Svo, rs. 6d. 

The Passages are selected from recognized authors, and a few newspaper passages 
are included. The lists of appended) words are drawn up mainly on the principle of 
comparison and contrast, and will form a 7 éfpertotre of over 2,000 words, embracing 
practically all the dithiculties felt by the pupil. 


An Entrance Guide to the Professions and Business. 
By Henry Jonrs. Crown &vo, 1s. 6d. [Comsnercial Serics. 
“Tt is a useful little book for any one who has to advise about the choice of a 
calling.” — Scotsman. 
* The volume cannot fail to be welcomed.” —G lasgow Herald. 
“A useful book in every sense of the word.” — Liverpeol! Mercury. 


Volumetric Analysis. By J. B. RusseLL, B.Sc., Science 
Master at Burnley Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 1s. 
A small Manual, containing all the necessary rules, &c., on a subject which has 
hitherto only been treated in expensive volumes. 


A Shorter Greek Primer of Accidence and Syntax. 
By A.M. M Srroman, M.A. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 
“We commend tbe book with great pleasure.” —School Guardian. 
“Thoroughly practical." — Z ducational Times. 


A Key to Stedman’s Basy French Bxercises. By 


G. A. ScuruMrrF. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


Test Cards in Buclid and Algebra. By D. S. CALDER- 
woop, Headmaster of the Normal School, Edinburgh. In three Stages of 40 
with Answers. 1s. each. 

A set of cards for advanced pupils in elementary schools. 

“They bear all the marks of having been prepared by a teacher of experience, who 
knows the value of careful grading and constant repetition, Sums are specially 
inserted to meet ail likely difficulties, The papers set at the various public examina- 
tions have been largely drawn upon in preparing the cards.” —Glaseow Herald, 

The above may also be had in book form (without Answers). Stages I. and Il., 

price 2d. each ; and Stage III., price 3d. 


A History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. Edied by W. M. Fuixpers Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D, 
Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Mlustrated. In Six 
Volumes. Crown ëvo, 6s. each. 

Vol. IV. Ptolemaic Egypt. J. P. Manarry. 
Vol. V. Egypt under Roman Rule. J. G. MiLNE. [Short ly. 


A Short History of Rome. By J. Wers, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. With 3 Maps. Second Edition. Crown 
Bvo, 38. 6d. 

“An original work, written on an original plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour. —Sfeaker. 


Taciti Agricola. With Introduction, Notes, Map, &c. By R. F. 


Davis, M.A., Assistant-Master at Weymouth College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
Taciti Germania. By the same Editor. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Passages for Unseen Translation. By E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridee, and A. M. Cook M.A., late Scholar of 
Wadham College, Oxford ; Assistant-Masters at St. Paul's School. Crown 8vo. 

s. 6d 
“A capital selection, and of more variety and value than such books usually are.” 

—A thenwum, 

“We know of no book of this class better fitted for use in the higher forms of 
schools." — Guardian. 


Exercises in Latin Accidence. By S. E. WINBOLT, 

Assistant-Master in Christ's Hospital. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
t Accurate and well arranged.” — A theneuwm. 

Notes on Greek and Latin Syntax. By C. BUCKLAND 
GREEN, M.A., Assistant-Master at the Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxon. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

Notes and explanations on the chief difficulties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercises. 
“Well arranged, clear, and extremely useful. "— Schoo! Guardian. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATIONS. 
Special Subjects, 1899 and 1900. 


All texts are annotated and contain full Introductions. The Vocabularies are in 
order of the Text, and are preceded by two series of Test Papers. 


MATRICULATION. 


For June, 1899. 


Cicero.—In Catilinam I. INTRODUCTION, TEXT, and NOTES, 
ls. 6d. Vocasucary, with Test PAPERS. J/nterleaved, 1g, TRANSLATION, 
ls, In Ong VoL., 38. 


Cicero.— Pro Marcello. (Uniform with the above in price and 


arrangement of parts.) 


Homer.—Iliad XXIV. Intrropucrion, Text, and NOTES, 
3s. 6d. TRransiation, 1s. 6d. 


? For January, 1900. 
Vergil.—_Aeneid, Book VI. Inrropuction, Trxt, and 


Notes, tg. 6d. VocasuLary (in order of the Text), with Test Papers. 
Interleaved, 1g. TRANSLATION, 18, IN One VoL., 38. 
Plato.—Apology. INtrropuction, TEXT, and Nores, 3s. 6d. 


TRANSLATION, 18. 6d. In One VoL., 4s, 6d. 


For June, 1900. 


Caesar.—The Invasion of Britain. Book IV., Ch. 20- 
Book V., Ch. 23. With Two Maps. InTRonuctTion, Text, and Notrs, 
~ 6d. Vocanucary (in order of the Text), with Test Papsrs, /ster/eared, 
ls. 6d. TRAN cation, 18. 6d. In One VoL., 45. 6d. [Zn the press. 

Buripides. — Hecuba. Intropuction, TEXT, and NorTes, 
3s. 6d. TRANSLATION, 18. 6d. IN Ong VoL., 48. 6d. [/x preparation. 


INTER. ARTS, 1900. 


Cicero.—De Officiis, Book III. Intrropuction, TEXT, and 
Notes, 3s. 6d. Vocanucary (in order of the Text), with Test PAPERS, 
Interleaved, 18, TRANSLATION, 1g 6d. IN One VoL., 58. 6d. 


Horace. — Odes and Hpodes. INTRODUCTION, Text, and 
Notes, 48.6d. TRANSLATION, with VocAnuLARY (/nterleavea), in order of 
the Text, and Test Papers. Qs, 6d. [Zæ the press. 


History of Rome, 202-78 s.c. With Test QUESTIONS, 48. 6d. 
Synopsis of Roman History, 202-78 s.c. Two Parts, 


luterieaved, 1g, each. 
Plato.—Ion. (Uniform with De Officiis ZIT. in price and arrange- 


ment). [/ the press. 


Sophocles.—Antigone. Ixrropucrion, TEXT, and Nores, 
2s. 6. Vocanuary (in order of the Text), with Test PAPERS, /nterleaved, 
le, Translation, 18. 6d. IN One Vor., 48. 6d. 


History of Greece, 440-362 s.c. With TEST QUESTIONS. 


Synopsis of Grecian History, Part II., 495-405 B.c., 
and Part III., 405-823 s.c. With Test QugsTions. 1g each. 
Chaucer.—Prologue and Knight's Tale. With INTRO- 


DUCTION and Nores. 2s. €d. 


Shakespeare.—.A idsummer Night’s Dream. 2s. 


B.A., 1899. 


Tacitus.— Histories, Book I. Inxrronuction, TRXT, and 
Notes, 3s. fd. Vocanvurary, with Test Parers, /øterieaved, 1g, TRANS- 
LATION, ls, 6d. InN One Vou., 52, 6d 


Plautus.—Captivi. TRANSLATION, with Test PAPERS. 28. 6d. 

Demosthenes.—Meidias. Trextand Notes. 5s. 

Demosthenes.—Meidias. TRANSLATION, with TEST PAPERS, 
3 


Demosthenes.—Androtion. Texr and Notes. 4e. 6d. 


Demosthenes. — Androtion. TRANSLATION, with Test 
Parers, Is. 6d. 
Sophocles.—Oedipus Coloneus. TRANSLATION and TEST 


APERS. 2s, ôd. 
Addison.—Hssays on Paradise Lost, Notes on. 2s. 


Langland.— Piers Plowman. Prologue and Passus I.-VII. 
Text B (as prescribed). 4.. 6d. 


History of English Literature, 1660-1798. 3s. 6d. 


Complete Catalogue of the University Tutorial Series (over 500 Books) and List of 
se specially adapted for London University Exams., 1899 and 1900, free on 
ication. 


Lonpon: W. B. CLIVE, 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PRESS. 
WAREHOUSE: 13 BOOKSELLERS Row, STRAND, W.C. 
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A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW. 


SCALE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Pos.isners’ ANNOUNCEMERTS— £. % 
Whole Page iss ss ss Ses ees asi æ. 510 
Half Page ... ane aa oe sve oes “ae æ. 3 0 
Quarter Page ... oak ; . 118 


Per Inch in Column eee eee eee ewe O B 


PREPAID RATES FOR SCHOOL ÅNNOUNCEMENTS— 


COOOR 


Soholars , Official Notices, &c.—éd. line ; minimum charge, ss. 

Situations Vacant and Engagements Wanted.—30 words for as. ; each 
10 words after, 6d. 

Lectures, Classes, No 


n-Resident Engagements, &0.—48 words for 3s. ; 
each 8 words after, 6d. 


An extra fee of Ong SHILLING is on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS 
Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front page. 
(Advertisers are z that '"' addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
D Post Offices ave not taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter 


All Letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
“THe PUBLISHER,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Office, 3 Broapwav, LupGate Hit 
E.C. Money and Postal Orders, on the Post Office, Ludgate Circus, E.C., shou 
be made payable to Wittiam Rice; Orders and Cheques may be “The 
London City and Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage Stamps can only be 
received at the rate of thirteen tu the shilling. 

If a receipt is required for an advertisement under ros., a postcard or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

Notice must be given of all remittances h the Post Office from abroad 
anng /wi name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders should 

American subscribers may conveniently remit through Mr. C. W. BARDEEN, 406 
South Franklin Street, oberg New York; or Messrs. E. L. KeLLoGG & Co., 
16 East oth Street, New York. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM RICE, 3 BroAapway, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD LECTURE.—Tuesday, March 7, at 
8 p.m, at Dr. Williamss Library, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Lawrence Gomme, Esg., F.S.A., Vice-President of the Folk- 
lore Society, on “ Folk-lore as an Adjunct of History,” with 
Illustrations from Children’s Games. 


THE PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS OF PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL BOYS. 


(Continued from fage 35.) 


I N order that physical measurements may be of practical use 

to those who are responsible for the due development of 
the schoolboys committed to their care, it seems to me to be 
essential that we should be able to fix, as exactly as possible, 
the position which a boy of any age occupies amongst the mass 
of boys of the same age. We can then judge of his progress, 
relative to the generality of boys of the same original physique, 
by noting whether he is gaining or losing places in the mass as 
time goes on. Having charge of the gymnasium at Haileybury, I 
have been anxious to find out the best means by which this 
knowledge can be gained about individuals, and the progress of 
a class easily ascertained. A comparison with averages is not 
sufficient for my purpose. To make this clear I will discuss an 
example taken at random from amongst a large number. of 
observations recorded at King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 
Let us first compare the measurements of the boy selected with 
the averages at the same age taken from Mr. Roberts’s chart. 
These measurements are found to be :— 


Age et ana 13 4 13 6 ven | 14 8 15 0 


15 6 160 | 167 | 
(y. m.) ; 
Height... 410% 41% 54 54% 55K 56% 57% sọ | 
t. Ins, F i 
Ar. ay 410% .411 +50 | 51h 52% 53% 55%: 5 6% 
(t. ins. , , 
. Weight... 60% > 63 |68 | 7 12 ' gay 8 12 95 9 8 
(st. Ihs.) ; 
Av Weight 6 24 | 6s 68%) 73K 76% 713 | 85%! 90% 
l st. lbs. i ' 
ee ~ 26% 27% |28% | 2914 3% ax 314% ; 32X% 
ins. 
Av. Chest 28!14 | 281 |29% | 30  ' 30% | 31% ; 32% 33% 
(ins.) i | ! | Í 


On the measurement form is the remark '‘ pigeou breast.) 
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A study of the above figures shows that the boy on entry was 
slightly above the average in height, below the average in 
weight and chest girth ; but these facts, for reasons which have 
already been stated, give no very precise idea of his physical 
status. As he grows older his position with regard to the 
average improves in all three measurements, and between 
14 years and 14 years 8 months a very considerable improve- 
ment relative to the average takes place all round. So much 
is evident; but the important question then arises: Does the 
improvement made in weight and chest girth correspond to 
that in height, or has the boy simply shot up, and really 
deteriorated in physique? This question we are unable to 
answer with certainty, nor can we easily determine to what 
extent the improvement is maintained, though, between 16 years 
and 16 years 7 months, there appear to be signs that it is not, 
the increase made being less than the increase of the average. 

In order to answer questions such as these I naturally turned 
to the method of percentile grades, as explained in Mr. Francis 
Galton’s “ Natural Inheritance.” This necessitated the collection 
of a large number of observations from all available sources, 
and the working out of a number of curves of distribution 
similar to that shown in Fig. 1, as many observations as 
possible beiny included in each curve. Finding, in practice, that 
100 grades were too many for my purpose, I reluctantly reduced 
that number to 20, which number seems to give trustworthy 
and easily intelligible results. 


Ibs. 
160 


Ibs. 
160 


150 


To explain the principle on which these grades are obtained 
let us examine Fig. 1. 

It has already been explained (page 34) how the number of 
boys per cent. below a given weight, at the age of fifteen, 
is indicated by this curve. In what follows it must be under- 
stood that I take my details from a similar curve to Fig. 1, but 
constructed on a larger scale, so that the actual number per 
cent. below any given number of Ibs. can be easily read. On 
this curve I find that 95 out of every 100 boys of fifteen may be 
expected to weigh less than 132 lbs. and 5 to be 132 lbs. or 
more. I therefore place every boy of 132 lbs. or over in grade 
1; 90 boys should be below 125 lbs., so that there should be 5 
boys who weigh down 125 lbs., but fail to weigh down 132 lbs. 
—these I place in grade 2. Proceeding in this way for every 
group of 5, I divide the whole typical group of boys into 20 
equal grades, and thus form the following table for finding the 
grades of boys of fifteen, working to the nearest half-pound. 


Grade... 1 2 


8 9 10 
lbs. aaae. 132... 125... 


3 4 5 6 7 
1208 ... 116% ... 11334... 110} . 108... 105 ... 103... IOL... 


Grade... 11 12 13 1 I5 16 17 


19 
lbs. ...... 9814 ... 95 ... Q4 -= 92... go... 88... 8514 


18 20 
8246 ... 78 ... all below. 
Every boy of fifteen whose weight is known can be placed at 
once from the table in one or other of these grades, e.g., a boy 
of 95 lbs. would weigh down gq, but fail to weigh down 96, so 
he belongs to grade 13; a boy of 70 lbs. would be below 78 Ibs. 
so he belongs to grade 20. Ifa boy’s grade at 15 years is 13, 


and when he gets to the age of 17 years it is found to be 15, 
then he has not made the growth which might reasonably have 
been expected of him. Ifa sufficiently large group of boys is 
taken, we ought to find very nearly the same number of boys in 
each grade, viz., five per cent. of the whole number. 

Now, in order to form a clear idea of a boy’s physical pro- 
gress, we require to be able to fix the grade to which he 
belongs, whatever aye he may happen to be, at the time when 
the knowledge is required. To do this we must form first of all 
a series of curves of distribution, similar to Fig. 1, at intervals 
of six months in aye. From this series we can form a fresh 
series of curves of grades, by first marking off at equal distances 
along our base line the various ayes for which curves of 
distribution have been formed, then marking off upon the 
perpendicular line through each half-year the point corres- 
ponding to the upper limit of each grade according to a scale 
at the side of the fyure, and finally joining all the consecutive 
points corresponding to the upper limit of grade 20 for the 
lowest curve, all the points corresponding to 19 for the next 
curve, and so on. 

Fig. 2 1s a typical example of a curve of grades for height, 
which is more conveniently represented on the scale used than 
the corresponding curve for weights. 
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13 13% 
(The numbers on the base line refer to years of age ; those on 
the vertical line to inches in height.) 


14 14% 15 151% 16 1614 


Fig. 2. 


The continuous line in Fig. 2 represents the curve dividing 
grade to from grade 11 in height, and is consequently the 
curve of mean height. It corresponds closely in form with 
the curves of averages, the upper dotted line representing 
the average height of the professional classes at each age as 
given by the Anthropometric Committee ; the lower dotted line 
being taken from Mr. Roberts’s chart.* The whole series of 
nineteen curves so formed is most interesting, but it is not 
possible to show them on the scale of the figure. On a larger 
scale, by employing paper suitably ruled, we can readily de- 
termine the grade corresponding to any boy’s height, at any 
given age in years and months, by observing between which 
two curves his measurement falls upon the vertical line passing 
through the month tn question. For practical work, however, 
it is better to form, from the curves, tables for each month, 
similar to the one already shown. Armed with similar tables 
for weight and chest girth, we may form a fairly clear conception 
of a boy’s physical state and progress. Thus, returning to the 
example previously discussed, and selecting the boy’s grades 
from my tables, | find that his record reads as follows :— 


Age (yrs. mths.) ... 134... 136... 1490... 148... 18 0..1§ 6... 160... 167 

Grade in height ..... oe) AOS ae oS a ere cree | 
ae weight .. 10 Z.. 10 1. Q a 5 Gy ae om oe ee AO 
5 chest ...... 14 12 10 8 8 7 œ 8 8 


* The slight concavity upwards in the continuous line between the 
ages of 16 and 17 is due toan error in drawing. The curve should be 
very slightly convex in this direction throughout this part of its course. 
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From this we see at a glance that the remarkable improve- 
ment in height at fourteen was accompanied by a corresponding 
improvement in weight, and was preceded, and accompanied, by 
a considerable improvement in chest girth, due probably to 
judicious exercises in the school gymnasium, where the measure- 
ments were taken. We also see that this improvement was main- 
tained during the boy’s subsequent growth. The falling-off in 
weight in the last measurement recorded might be a disquieting 
symptom, or it might be easily explained by the nature and 
quantity of exercise taken, or by some other known cause. 
[tis interesting to note that, in the state of equilibrium reached 
after the rapid growth was accomplished, the relation of chest 
girth to height remains much as it was to start with, which 
seems to bear out my theory that, in this case, the extra de- 
velopment of the chest was probably a necessary preliminary to 
the extra development in height and weight. Much work 
remains to be done before this can be regarded as established. 
It is possible that the rapid development observed may, to a 
great extent, be due to another well known cause. It is a 
subject for future investigation how far the erratic nature of the 
cause In question prevents its operation being fully allowed for 
m the curves of grades. 

To estimate the progress of a group of boys I find it simplest 
to determine the grade of each boy in the group at the begin- 
ning and end of the period to be examined, and then to form 
two curves of distribution of the grades of the group, one for 
the beginning and one for the end of the period. To take an 
example— 


BRE 
K 
á 


O 2 4 6 8 10 I2 14 #16 IB 20 


(The numbers on the base line refer to grades ; those on the 
vertical line to actual number of boys. ] 
Fig. 3. 

This was worked out originally to find the progress made in 
chest girth, after three terms’ compulsory gymnastics, by a 
group of thirty-five boys who entered the school in one term. 
The continuous line shows how their grades were distributed on 
entering the school ; the dotted line shows their distribution for 
the same boys at the end of three terms. For these curves the 
base line is marked from the Icft, at equal intervals, with the 
numbers of the twenty grades. The points where the curve 
crosses the vertical lines suow, by reference to the numbers on 
the right of the figure, the number of boys who reach each 
grade or a higher one. Thus, to follow the continuous line 
first, we find that no boy was placed, on entry, in the first eight 
grades, one was in the goth, and 2 tn the roth, making 3 in all 
in the first ten grades; one was in the rith and one in the 12th, 
making 5 in all, in the first twelve grades, and so on. Starting 
from the other end we find that 15 of the 35 boys were in 
the last two grades. Since there should be as nearly as 
possible an equal number of boys in each grade, the curve of 
normal distribution is as nearly as possible the straight line 
inning the point marked o to the point marked 35. From 
the dotted curve we see that, after three terms’ gymnastics, 9 of 
the best boys were distributed through the first eight grades, 
also—which is of far more importance—only 4 boys were left 
in the last two grades, while the last 14 were distributed 
normally amongst the last eight grades. 


If there are a large number in the group to be examined, the 
percentage of the whole number of boys in the group, who are 
in or above each grade, may be marked off from the vertical 
line through the number of that grade as in Fig. 4, instead of 
the actual number as in Fig. 3. 
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(The numbers on the base line refer to grades ; those on the 
vertical lines to number uf boys per cent.) 


Fig. 4. 


This diagram was formed to investigate the general eftect 
upon the chest girth of the three terms’ gymnastic course. The 
grades of 251 consecutive entries were observed upon entry, and 
the curve of distribution worked out, which gave the continuous 
curve. The dotted line shows the distribution of the grades of 
chest girth of the same boys after their three terms’ course. 
The diagonal straight line ts the curve of normal distribution. 
It will be seen that 29 per cent. were in the last two grades 
on entry, the normal number being 10 per cent. After their 
training this number is reduced to 12% per cent., while 30 per 
cent. are distributed over the last five grades, which con- 
tained 52 per cent. of the original entry, the normal number 
being 25 per cent. 

One great advantage which I claim for this method of com- 
parison is that the curves of grades are so regular in form and 
so regularly placed with regard to one another that the measure- 
ments of different groups can be compared by means of them, 
provided that each group is measured in the same way, even 
though that way is not identical with the method adopted in 
preparing the grades: e.g., the grades of weight are prepared 
from observations in which gymnastic clothes only are 
worn, but we may safely use them to compare two groups in 
which ordinary clothes are worn by those weighed. The 
general effect produced will be to raise the grades of correspond- 
ing boys equally, and the eftect produced upon the two curves 
will be sufficiently nearly the same for most practical purposes. 

We are now ina position to continue the discussion of the 
points raised in “M.D.’s” letter. In order to compare the 
physique of boys entering our public schools at the present day 
with those who came to them during the period dealt with by 
the Anthropometric Committee in making out their averages, I 
have worked out curves of distribution for the grades of all 
boys who entered Marlborough College in 1881 and 1882, this 
giving me 204 observations. To compare with these I have 
worked out similar curves for all boys between 13 and 15 years 
of age at the same school in the year 1897, irrespective of their 
date of entry. l could not select the two groups of boys ina 
precisely similar manner, owing to a change in their method 
of keeping the records; but the difference in the mode 
of selection is not likely to have introduced any appreciable 
error, especially as I have omitted all boys under 13 from the 
first group. The curves work out as follows, the continuous 
line representing in each case the 1881 and 1582 observations, 
the dotted line the 1897 observations, and the diagonal straight 
line the curve of normal distribution. 

Fig. 5 compares the distribution of grades/of heiyhtyinythe 
two cases, It will be seen that both curves are-fatrly close to 
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the normal curve, but that the number in the 1897 group who 
fall into the first ten grades exceeds the number who do so in 
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[The numbers on the base line refer to grades ; those on the 
vertical lines to number of boys per cent.] 


Fig. 5. 


the earlier group by about 9 per cent. of the whole, while 
the number in the last two grades is practically the same in 
both, so that, in respect of height, the 1897 group shows slight 
superiority. 

In Fig. 6 the weights of the same boys are compared. Both 
curves come a good deal above the normal curve, owing to the 
method of observation adopted at Marlborough, where weights 
are taken in ordinary clothes. The two curves are very close 
together, a slight difference being, as before, in favour of the 


1897 group. 
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[The numbers on the base line refer to grades; those on the 
vertical lines to number of boys present. ] 


Fig. 6. 


In Fig. 7 an attempt is made to compare the chest girths of 
the same two groups of boys, and here a fresh and formidable 
difficulty presented itself. The chest measurements were taken 
in 1881 and 1882, over the waistcoat, with the chest in its 
normal condition, neither inflated nor deflated. When I came 
to examine the measurements taken in 1897, | found that the 
system had been altered, so that the chests are now measured 
without the waistcoat, and two observations are made, one with 
the chest fully intlated, the other with the chest deflated as far 
as possible. I determined, first of all, to investigate the dis- 
tribution of grades when the chest was entircly deflated, and 
the result obtained was the dotted line in Fig. 7—a result as 
remarkable as unexpected. Notwithstanding the serious dis- 


advantages in the method of measurement—viz., the absence of 


waistcoat and the complete deflation of the chest—the boys 
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vertical lines to number of boys present. ] 


Fig. 7. 


examined in 1897 show a marked superiority over their pre- 
decessors, the number in the lowest grade being less by 13 per 
cent. of the whole number, while the number included in the 
first ten grades is greater by 15°5 per cent of the whole. 

To sum up briefly, I think that I have shown that, for various 
reasons, it is not possible to gauge accurately the progress of a 
class or of an individual by reference to any existing absolute 
standard of physical measurement. 

That, by means of a system of grades, it is possible to gauge 
the progress of an individual with fair accuracy, even though 
that system may be so far imperfect as to be useless for the 
purpose of indicating an absolute standard. 

That, by forming curves of distribution of grades, a fair 
guide may be obtained by which to judge the relative position 
of different classes or groups measured according to the same 
system, although that system may not be identical with the one 
used in forming the curves of grades. 

I have then applied the system to examine the relative 
position, physically, of two groups of boys—one series of ob- 
servations falling within the period dealt with by the Anthropo- 
metric Committee, the other the most recent which I could 
obtain—in order to determine, as far as possible, whether there 
is any reason to fear that the class of boys observed has de- 
teriorated physically in the meantime, owing to injudicious 
treatment in early youth or any other cause. 

If there were any such deterioration, I should expect that, 
even in the limited number examined, the dotted line would fall 
below the continuous line in Figs. 6 and 7, and I should look 
for this more especially on the extreme right of 6 and 7. 

I find, as a matter of fact, that the reverse of this is the case, 
and the very remarkable similarity observable at this end of 
the curves between Fig. 7 and Fig. 4, in which the effect of a 
short period of careful physical training upon the chest girth of 
a group of boys is shown, leads me to infer that more care is 
now bestowed upon the proper training of the young than was 
the case twenty years ago, and that the feeling of alarm lest 
we should be going backward in this respect may safely give 
way to one of confidence that we are moving forward—slowly, 
it may be, but on the whole forward. 

CECIL HAWKINS. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF NUMBER STUDY. 


F all the subjects of the school curriculum, number is 
perhaps the one that has the best chance of being in- 
telligyently taught. There is a verysgencral agreement as to its 
utility, there are excellent-booksibotlí for tèáchefànd pupil, and 
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it can easily be brought into touch with the life of the child, 
and made interesting ; and yet any one who is acquainted with 
the arithmetic practically taught in many schools will know how 
great is the need of a radical reform. 

Two tragic experiences will serve to illustrate this need. 
A little girl of eight, fresh from a kindergarten mistress, 
and “knowing all the rules,” was set to add units, tens, 
and hundreds. The column looked unusually thin, and she 
set to work with a bright face. The sum of the units was 
seven. Five minutes later she was sitting disconsolately gazing 
at her paper ; and, when she was asked what was the matter, the 
poor child replied in an aggrieved tone: “I know you ought to 
carry!” A little boy in a primary school was one day noticed 
sitting with idle pencil before a problem in multiplication. 
When the teacher yood-naturedly offered to help him, the lad 
looked up vaguely, and repeated lugubriously : “ You’ve got to 
borrer—you’ve got to borrer !” 

A certain experience of the examination papers of small boys, 
and of work done in class by little girls, leads me to believe 
that this state of mental fog is by no means uncommon, though, 
no doubt, in many schools it would be impossible. 

It has lately fallen to my lot to be able to experiment with 
children whose minds were, for all practical purposes, a blank 
on the subject of number ; and I have had it more firmly than 
ever impressed upon my mind that in dealing with number the 
teacher must distinguish three necessary elements—the name of 
the group, the sign for the group, and the group itself. Of these, 
by far the easiest to acquire is the name, the most difficult is 
the group ; but more difficult still is the connexion of the three. 
In fact, I am strongly of opinion that some people never 
complete the connexion at all. There have been intelligent 
grown-up people not immediately sure, if a herring and a half 
cost 1 2d., what would be the cost of a dozen; or, if a bottle 
of beer cost altogether 13/d., and the cost of the bottle was 
one-sixth of the cost of the beer, what would be the cost of the 
bottle. A very able man once gravely proposed to solve this 
latter problem by algebra! l 

The child soon learns to count; that is, he learns a certain 
sequence of words. He also learns to recognize and reproduce 
the figures that form the signs for these words ; but he may 
attach no real meaning to either word or sign, and children can 
be found dividing where they should multiply, and contentedly 
subtracting the greater from the less and producing a large 
remainder. 

Sound, sign, and sense ought to go together trom the first ; 
group study, as the most important, should receive the most 
attention, and should consist of two distinct parts : first, group 
recognition ; and, secondly, group imagination. The following 
experience will illustrate this proposition. 

A very intelligent little boy of five had learnt, under a 
kindergarten mistress, to count rapidly up to twenty, to write 
all the figures (he was rather hazy about their names), and to 
make conventional patterns with dots. He was shown three 
pencils and asked how many there were. He did not know, 
but, after counting them slowly, he carefully announced that 
there were three. (Observe that it was the familiar sequence 
of words alone that led him to this conclusion.) One pencil 
was added to the three, and he was asked: “ How many are 
there now?” 

He did not know. 

“ What does three and one make?” 

“Four,” was the prompt reply ; evidently he had heard that 
before. 

“Well, I had three pencils to begin with, now I have one 
more ; how many pencils does that make ?” 

“I don’t know, I’ll see.” 

So the child counted the pencils all over again and found that 
there were four. 

After a little story about the four pencils, which were held up 
before him all the time, the experimenter took the pencils two 
uy i hand, held up one hand, and hid the other behind her 

ack. 

“How many pencils can you see?” she asked. 

“ One, two—two.” 

“How many are there in my other hand ?” 

“I don’t know, I can’t see them. Show them to me, please, 
and Pll count.” 

“No, I don’t want you to count, I want you to think. How 
many had 1 just now in this hand ?” 


“ Four.” 

“ And now there are only two. 
rest?” 

“ You have put them in the other hand.” 

“How many must there be in the other hand?” 

“I can’t see.” 

“What does two from four leave ?” 

Here was another familiar sequence of words, and the answer 
came at once, “ Two.” 

The other hand was now shown, and the experiment con- 
cluded with :— 

“ And two pencils from four pencils leave two pencils.” 

Of course teachers will see at once that this was not a lesson; 
it was simply a voyage of discovery. The child was not stupid, 
and he was not naughty : his attention had never chanced to be 
directed to number as an aspect of the things around him ; the 
names of numbers were to him merely a certain sequence of 
words attached to certain signs. The process of counting in 
the case of this child might better be termed “ordering” than 
“numbering.” “Four” was rather the name of the last pencil 
than the name of the whole group. 

A little girl, aged three years and ten months, one day showed 
very clearly how little she yet grasped the existence of the group. 
She was counting the fingers on the hand of a friend who was 
holding the thumb and little finger doubled down. ‘“ One, two, 
three ”—the child repeated again and again with evident enjoy- 
ment. Presently her friend raised the little finger and doubled 
down the forefinger instead. The child once more counted 
“One, two, three” ; but in a puzzled and dissatisfied tone, and 
instantly pointing to the third finger added—“ No, this is three.” 

In Prof. Sully’s “ Studies of Childhood ” this failure to realize 
groups is illustrated. Children under six, when they draw a 
man, represent only plurality of fingers ; the actual number is 
immaterial. The same fact may be observed in the drawings 
collected by Earl Barnes. The child C. in Prof. Sully’s Study, 
at the age of three years and three months, used the names of 
numbers as names for different beads. At the age of four 
years and two months he could “define the relations of the 
simple numbers, saying that four was one less than five, and so 
on”; and yet he was obliged to resort to the old familiar 
sequence of words when he wanted to find out what four crab 
apples and two crab apples would make. He appears, from 
what follows (page 469), to have had a very fair grasp of four, but 
between four and five there seems often to be a great stride. 
This has seemed to me to be due to the fact that many people, 
like myself, instantaneously recognize no more than four, unless 
objects are arranged like the pips on playing cards. But, 
whether a group is instantaneously recognized or is recognized 
after a rapid agglomeration of the smaller groups that form it, 
whether it appears as simple or as composite, is a comparatively 
unimportant consideration. What we want is a recognition 
that 1s quick enough and clear enough to produce a distinct 
mental picture. It is not well that a kindly lady of average 
intelligence should be able to say, when asked to contribute 
cakes for a school treat: “ I should not mind sending one-half 
of the number, or even one-third, if you like.” 

If a short time every week is given to the testing of group 
work, it is easy to find out where the children are. The teacher 
may show groups of objects, and let the children write in figures 
and symbols the meaning of what they see; or the children 
may be told to show, by means of dots in their books or of 
counters on their desks, the meaning of such expressions as 
3d. X 2, 3X 2d., 1s. 6d.+9d., or Is. 6d.+9. 

One word, in conclusion, as to the use of conventional patterns 
of dots. These may be most helpful when they supplement a 
great deal of work with various kinds of units ; if used alone, 
they often become to the child only another form of figure. 
He gets to know the look of the pattern just as he knows the 
look of the figure ; but he may no more distinguish the separate 
dots that make up the pattern than the separate curves that 
make up the figure. If he is to get any true idea of number, he 
must begin by counting many different kinds of things, giving 
his mind to what he is doing, and carefully recording the results 
of his investigations, both in spoken word and in written sign. 
In this way he is encouraged to associate the name and the 
sign with the group to which they refer. Nothing need be said 
to him about groups or signs, but the conviction will gradually 
soak into his mind that every figure has a name, and that 
figures represent some definite repetition. M. 
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INTELLECTUAL PROLETAIRES IN IRELAND. 
By ONE OF THEM. 


TTENTION has recently been directed to the over- 
crowding of the professions in France, owing to the 
excessive output of the Universities. It deserves to be known 
that there is also in Ireland an academic proletariate mainly 
due to the same cause, notwithstanding the demand for an 
additional University. Let me, however, at the outset, guard 
against the suspicion of being opposed to the grant of such a 
University as has been long called for by the overwhelming 
majority of the people of Ireland, and has been as good as 
promised over and over again by the present administration. 
That concession may be regarded as necessary to efface the 
effects of the penal laws which have, unhappily, continued, in a 
considerable degree, to exercise a baleful influence long after 
they have disappeared from the statute-book. Besides, it is of 
the essence of good government to do something extra towards 
satisfying the claims of a people who had so long been the 
victims of a course of legislation at once iniquitous and op- 
pressive. 

There are at present two Universities in Ireland; and two 
Universities ought to be ample provision for a small and de- 
clining population if the institutions had been established on a 
basis suited to the wants and wishes of the people. The Royal 
University is no more than an examining body; and Trinity 
College, the old “ Dublin University,” is a seminary for the 
aristocrats and plutocrats, not for the people of limited means. 
I say nothing about “Trinity” as regards the religious aspect 
of the question ; but, as it appears to me, one feature of that 
Institution puts it out of the reach of the Catholic population 
generally—the exorbitant exactions under the head ot “fees” 
of various kinds. From “entrance” to degree, these amount 
to £83. 4s., made up in this way: payment on entrance, £15 ; 
tutor’s fees (for each undergraduate year, £16. 16s., that is, for 
the four years), £67. 4s.; and, lastly, £1 additional on taking 
B.A. degree. Externs who aspire to the T.C.D. deyrees 
can attain their object only by passing /wo examinations in 
each of the four undergraduate years, and are required to pay 
the full amount of fees for “ tuition ” (which they don’t receive), 
as well as for “entrance” and “degree.” For less than a tenth 
of this outlay one may now have the degree of the Royal Uni- 
versity. What follows is, therefore, more for the consideration 
of those who are already satisfied of the justice and necessity 
of further academical facilities in Ireland than for the use of 
those who, for any reason, are opposed to the claim. 

Even as matters stand, we are making too many learned men 
in Ireland. What, then, will it be when we have a University 
more in consonance with the majority of the people? It is not 
easy to see how the improvement will come in. Since the 
establishment of the Royal University in 1880 the country is so 
overstocked with young graduates that a little more of it and 
they will be ready to eat one another. We are making too 
many barristers (but, I suppose, that would apply at any 
time). We have certainly a superabundance of solicitors ; even 
in the smaller market towns it is nothing unusual now to find 
half-a-dozen solicitors—gencrally young hands—competing for 
a livelihood at the expense of rustic litigants. And, as for 
medical men, they will soon be, if they are not already, a 
prominent element among Irish emigrants. He is the lucky 
man who, on taking out his qualification, can manage to get 
appointed to a rural dispensary district worth, say, {So a year. 
Without some such assured provision he may not hope to live 
on the proceeds of his practice ; and, as the number of such 
appointments is limited, while the number of applicants goes 
on increasing in something lke geometrical ratio, the proletaire 
element in the medical profession is far from inconsiderable, 
and the existence of such element must very injuriously affect 
the faculty generally. 

But it is in the teaching profession—if one may apply so 
respectable a term to so poor a business—that the eftects of over- 
supply are most keenly felt. This applies to all the “ higher” 
schools, but more especially to the intermediate schools and 
colleges under Catholic clerical management. I speak of the 
position of lay teachers, for in almost every “college” repre- 
sented at the annual competitions of the Board of Intermediate 
Education there is a lay element on the statt. Now these men 
are, as a rule, distinguished graduates, while some of them 
have obtained the rank of “first class” under the Board of 


National Education—a qualification which, in respect of the 
duties for which the men are employed, ought to take pre- 
cedence of the degree. Some laymen in these schools have 
the University diploma avd the “first class” certificate of the 
National Education Board. Now, what is the ordinary rate of 
remuneration for such men in the Catholic intermediate colleges 
and schools? I can answer with the certainty that comes of 
hard experience, and l undertake to say that there are more 
salaries under than over £100 a year, for the average duty of 
five hours a day! The position of the National school teachers 
is very far from what it ought to be; but even the “second 
class” teachers of such schools are better off than nine-tenths 
of the men who are dubbed “ professors” in the intermediate 
schools. I know only one man who is there paid so high as 
£160 a year; there may be one or two at £150; but these are 
exceptional cases. The high-water mark appears to be at £120 
a year, and few they are who have so much. There is at 
present at least one Inspector of National Schools who, as 
“ professor” in an intermediate school, worked for £80 a year, 
giving an average of five hours’ duty in the day. I could 
mention a man of high qualifications and considerable experi- 
ence who is at present doing the professor in a Catholic college, 
three hours a day, for £70 a year; and, if he were to strike 
work, there would be a rush of “ University men” for his 
position. 

Here is a good illustration of the condition of many Univer- 
sity men at the present time in Ireland. Some thirty years 
ago a young priest was appointed, by his bishop, professor in 
the diocesan seminary or “college,” as it has become more 
usual to say. The salary was £ 10 a year, with maintenance in 
the college. The young protessor was a man of more than 
ordinary talent, and he soon began to “kick” against the 
wretched pittance paid under the name of salary ; whereupon 
his diocesan removed him to a curacy in a remote country 
parish. Years roll on, and the brilliant young cleric is himself 
raised to the episcopal charge of another diocese. With praise- 
worthy zeal he establishes a seminary or college more suited 
to the wants of his diocese, and, curiously enough, he fixes the 
remuneration for both clerical and lay resident “‘ professors” at 
£40 a year, with maintenance—the very thing he had himself 
quarrelled with a quarter of a century before: Now, one may 
wonder that a great man would put it in the power of his 
biographer to place on record so glaring an instance of human 
inconsistency. For it must not be forgotten that £40 a year is, 
at the present, very poor as compared with what it was 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. Yet the distinguished prelate 
may not be so much to blame; if he were to take full advantage 
of the market, he need not offer a Jay professor so much as 
£40 and maintenance (for about forty weeks in the year). I 
have not the least doubt that, if he were to offer only £20 
instead of £40, he would still find an embarrassing abundance 
of applications from young men loaded with academic distinc- 
tions, and applications also from men of experience who have 
been ousted by competitors, willing to grab at anything that 
offers even temporary relief. 

I am afraid it would be only too near the mark to say “‘ Ill 
fares the land where nothing accumulates but University 
graduates,” and that is the case in Ireland even now. The 
University question has been raised, and will not be lost sight 
of till it has been satisfactorily disposed of. But even the 
settlement of this question would goa short way towards re- 
moving the grievances of a country over which, from time to 
time, famine spreads its ghastly horrors. Let the academic 
question be settled, by all means; but let it not be forgotten 
that it is not of urgency comparable to that for some eftective 
measure for developing the industrial resources of the country 
—some means of checking the continuous rush to foreign lands 
to avoid the dread conflict with starvation at home. 


a 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


GERMANY. 

Tite new Commercial University at Leipzig continues to flourish. 
At the beginning of this term there were 79 fresh entries, including 35 
business men, 3 booksellers, 11 students from the Universities, and 13 
students entering direct from schools. / There are already about treble 
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the number of students that was expected, and it is said that there is 
every prospect of this number being increased next Easter. This 
success may have had some influence on the decision of the Prussian 
Government to start a similar course in connexion with the Technical 
College at Aachen. The new institution will have its own governing 
body, consisting of the A’eé/or of the Technical College, three other 
professors, and further three members representing the Aachen Chamber 
of Commerce and two other societies, which have combined to guarantee 
the expenses of the experiment for the next ten years. A unique 
feature is the introduction of a special commercial-technical side 
intended for those who are concerned in the great industrial under- 
takings. 

The new regulations for the examination of teachers in secondary 
schools in Prussia have been lately published. The ‘‘ Commissions ” 
for the various provinces consist, as they did before, chiefly of Univer- 
sity teachers and schoolmasters, but the regulation which requires the 
chairman to belong to the latter category is an innovation of some 
importance. It will probably be right to interpret the term ‘‘school- 
master “ as including school inspectors, who, in the majority of cases, 
are ex-headmasters. A minimum course of study of three years at a 
University is required from all candidates, but those who offer 
mathematics, physics, or chemistry may reckon a period of study at a 
technical college (of which there are three in Prussia) not exceeding 
three half-years. This is, to some extent, a recognition of the equality 
in standing of University and technical college : but will the mathe- 
matical student who has studied at the technical college return to the 
University and the Zruf/ungs-Kommission? Ys it not likely that the 
more intensive study of applied mathematics will lead him to other fields 
of work than that of teaching ? A similar concession of foreign study is 
granted also to candidates for the Diploma in Modern Languages—-they 
may spend a year abroad at a University in the country of which they 
are studying the language. 

In one respect these new regulations will partially relieve the strain 
of which the teachers of modern languages have long complained. 
The University instruction, they contended, had in their Fach far 
less connexion with the requirements of the school than was the case 
with the classical scholar or mathematician. The residence abroad 
will give them just that opportunity of studying the present culture of 
the foreign people which they miss at the University. Thus, perhaps, 
their special burden may be relieved ; but they share with their other 
colleagues the evils of the general overpressure that at present exists, 
Prof. Dahn, of Brunswick, read a paper on this subject at the meeting 
of scientists and doctors held at Düsseldorf last September. Ilis 
account was based on numerous reports received from various parts 
of Germany, and the special statement of Prof. Wittig, of Cassel, 
distinctly show how unnecessarily the headmasters of secondary schools 
are overtaxed with purely clerical work, in many cases more suited to 
a “boy copyist”? than to a secretary. The refusal to establish a 
regular office is due to the same policy of parsimony which compels a 
headmaster to substitute //r//slehrer for Oberlehier. Some of the 
figures adduced to prove the existence of overpressure are sufficiently 
startling. In Prussia nearly 40 per cent. die at an average age of 
thirty-nine ; the average age at death ts fifty-seven and a half years. 

Prof. Dahn's own strictures strike very deep at the Prussian system, 
He disapproves the ubiquitous ‘special teacher”; which makes it 
possible for the whole time of one teacher to Le spent in giving sixteen 
hours’ instruction in arithmetic and eight in natural history to parallel 
divisions of the lowest two classes. The Professor acknowledges that 
this system has quantitatively improved the results in the different 
branches, but adds: ‘*Is it not possible to have too much of a good 
thing? Is there no danger that this overmuch learning will lead our 
nation to ruin or at least to decline? The teachers are slowly killed, 
some by the excessive amount of ‘ corrections,’ others by the monotony 
of the instruction. Worst of all is the generally admitted fact that the 
pupils of to-day are incapable of independent work. Without private 
instruction they are incapable of filling up the gaps in their knowledge 
to which their attention has been drawn. Even sixth form boys only 
do the work that is set them. There is a real danger that in the near 
future the school will only produce wares of a middling quality.” 

As with us, there is a tendency in Germany to increase the sphere of 
influence of political economy. Prof. Wagner, of Berlin, insisted 
strongly on the advantages to be derived by /uristen from this 
study, and urges its inclusion in the first State examination for law 
students. Jt should be added that it is from this class that the superior 
oticers of the Prussian Civil Service are drawn. In criticizing the con- 
duct of a high Church official, who had expressed his horror at the idea 
of a theological student attending lectures on finance, Prof. Wagner re- 
marked that at that very time a Catholic bishop had sent a number of 
his clergy to Berlin to make a special study of economic science. 

In an article on the ‘* Deutsche Schule,” Herr Tews, of Berlin, 
returns to the question of the training of elementary schoolmasters. 
The difficulties that stand in the way of definitely sulstituting one of 
the higher schools for the special institutions that now prepare intending 
teachers for the Seminar lead him to make some revolutionary pro- 
posals. One of the main dithculties is the difference of curriculum ; so 
Herr Tews suggests that a Gymnasium with a five years’ course should 


be superposed on the ordinary elementary school. Such institutions 
would at first exist side by side with those of the present time ; but the 
hope is expressed that the result would be the general introduction of 
the universal primary school. The progress from the primary to the 
secondary school would thus be rendered easier: but it would only be 
the cleverer children who would proceed to the higher school. ‘* And 
this would be a great advantage. It is not to our interest that every 
stupid boy whose parents possess the necessary means should be drilled 
for ten years or so, and that also largely at the expense of the State, in 
order to produce at the end no or only moderate results.” 

The royal administrative authorities at Danzig have summarized 
the electoral duties of the elementary schoolmaster in the following 
circular :—‘‘ It often occurs that the members of ateacher’s family, 
more particularly his wife, make use of the Polish language, that the 
teacher, without any active opposition, allows his children to be 
prepared for confirmation in Polish, and, lastly, at elections, in which 
German and Pole are the principal opposing elements, the teacher 
thinks he has sufficiently done his duty if he does not vote for the Pole, 
but abstains from voting. A due appreciation of the duties imposed by 
the Minute of the Council of State, of April 12, this year, would not 
permit the teacher’s house to become the home of the Polish lar guage. 
In all contested elections it is by no means sufficient for the teacher, in 
pure impartiality, to stand aside, but he is bound on such occasions 
boldly and indubitably to profess his German sentiment.” 


FRANCE. 

At the inaugural banquet of the new Educatioral Press Association, 
certain words fell from M. Liard, Director of Higher (z.e. University) 
Education, which, though he humorously begged they should not be 
made public, will come to the knowledge, we hope, of every educa- 
tional newspaper in the world. ‘‘T am,” he said, ‘‘already an old 
administrator, and old age means slavery to routine ; the innovator, the 
revolutionary even, becomes at last a traditionalist. This is a law of 
nature, to which even we administrators are subject, whoever we may 
be, however full of good intentions, and however enthusiastic for progress. 
We need then, to save us from ourselves, some outside stimulus, some- 
thing which shall keep us ever on the alert, and prevent us at times 
from falling asleep on the downy pillow of custom.” Editors will no 
doubt take the hint. 

Francisque Sarcey, who was once a schoolmaster, and is to-day 
perhaps the best known journalist in France, called attention the other 
day inthe Temps, in his own inimitable manner, toa source of waste of 
teaching-energy that is too often overlooked. ‘One of the heaviest 
burdens of the teacher,” he says, ‘is the correction of exercises— a piece 
of work that does much less good to the boy than it does harm to his 
master. .. . My friend Gustave Merlet, whose memory is still so honoured 
in Paris, had a correcting mania. He would annotate at a sitting with 
his own hand, and with a conscientiousness that was only equalled by his 
zeal, sixty Latin compositions of at least four pages each, and as many 
French essays, rising from the work more dead than alive. his eyes, 
weak at the best, red and inflamed, his mind befegged. He was an 
old schoolfellow of mine. I ventured one day to take him to task. 
‘You are killing yourself,’ I said; ‘neither health nor sight can 
stand such incessant wear and tear. Your class, too, suffers, for how 
can you possibly come fresh to your work after struggling pen in hand 
through a couple of hundred pages of bad Latin?’ ‘What am I to 
do?’ he answered; ‘most of my pupils are ambitious and inde- 
fatigable. If the work on which they spend so much pains did not in 
due course come back to them with my corrections and criticisms, it 
would break their hearts. They would think I was neglecting them, 
and would end by taking no further trouble.” There may have been 
something in what he said, but, at the same time, every pupil of Merlet’s 
knows that this excessive labour killed him, and that, had he lived, his 
eyes were doomed. Nor was Merlet an exception. ... I myself remember 
many a long hour spent by lamp-light in underscoring solecisms, and 
making crooked passages straight, for boys who would scarcely deign to 
throw a careless glance at my pencil strokes, and the very next day would 
commit the same blunders over again with a light heart... . [still 
hold that so much correction is a weary, thankless task, that it bears 
much less fruit than is commonly supposed, and that other methods 
might easily be devised which would do less harm and more good.” 
Better methods there undoubtedly must be. Will not some of these 
who have already found a more excellent way help the rest of us to walk 
in it? 


INDIA, 


The future of India hides in it gladness or sorrow for herself and for 
us, according as her children are educated in wisdom or in folly. Signs 
of both are evident enough in most countries—though observers may 
not always agree—and India’s average, even though all we read of folly 
be true, is really no worse than that of nations with ten times her 
opportunities. At the moment that Mr. Theodore Beck is convicting 
the existing Universities of folly, Mr. Tata’s generous wisdomyproposes 
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the foundation of a new University, which shall be ideal; at the 
moment that the new Viceroy shows himself educationally unsound, 
the new Metropolitan, with his admirable record, affords compensation. 

Mr. Beck, who is the Principal of the Aligarh Mohammedan College, 
and has maintained his undergraduate reputation for not mincing 
matters, writes the following slashing indictment of the existing Uni- 
versity system, unfortunately modelled, he reminds us, on the now 
happily moribund University of London :—** It seems to me that the 
system of public examinations has grown to such an extent in India that, 
like a monstrous fungus, it has completely obscured the ultimate objects 
of education, so that people often talk as if the highest aim of the Indian 
professor were to produce clerks who could draft official correspondence 
in tolerably accurate English. But what is his true function? To 
complete the work of the soldiers and administrators who have created 
the British Empire, and replaced anarchy and economic chaos by peace 
and prosperity; to do for the minds of the people what the latter have 
done for their bodies; to conquer their hearts and unite in a common 
sentiment the diverse subjects of the (Queen; to infuse in the people of 
India the moral elements of our civilization, the material elements of 
which have heen supplied by the official and the merchant. This work 
is Of supreme importance, hoth for the future of the Empire and the 
progress of the people. The general, the statesman, and the adminis- 
trator cannot do it, for they have not the necessary means; but the 
schoolmaster and profess: w can, if they will. . . . Having stated 
what I conceive to be the true and honourable duty and position of the 
Indian professor, let me turn for a moment to the miserable reality. 
Coming from an English University, where he has already heard that 
the Indian college is a degraded coaching establishment, the newly 
appointed professor finds, on arrival, that he is not required to lecture, 
but to cram up a number of large and stupid classes daily in a variety 
of elementary text-books. Te is regarded as neglecting his duty if he 
gives precedence to real intellectual ‘and moral education over stocking 
the memories of his pupils with masses of notes and digests which 
will secure marks for them in the examination, . . The cause of this 
is that the Indian colleges and professors are the slaves of Examining 
Boards to which, by a perversion of language, the name ‘ University’ has 
been given, whereas the chief function of a real University is to teach... 
Everything, indeed, in the Indian system is cast-iron, the subjects to 
be taught, so much and no more, and the books in which to teach 
them. . Another curse of Indian education is the unexampled 
severity of its pass examinations. This is the cause of which cramming 
is, and must always be, the effect. I advocate easy pass examinations 
like those of Oxford and Cambridge, so that the colleges may have 
time to devote to the manners, morals, physique, and loyalty of their 
students ; that the professors may be able to /ecture ; that the students 
may have leisure to read outside their text-hooks. .. . The real 
dithculty is that in India the examination is a fetish. The idea having 
taken root that without an examination there can be no education, 
public examinations have of late increased in number and severity. 
They have destroyed true ideals of education. The prospects of the 
schoolmaster who should neglect the art of cramming, in order to 
inculcate honesty, truthfulness, manliness, and public spirit, would be 
ruined. This is hterally true of all schools except those few outside 
the malign influence of the percentage of passes. . . . In conclusion, I 
would add that the Indian professor occupies a unique position with 
regard to the future loyalty of the nations of India. He is the first 
Englishman the Indian student comes in contact with, and the student 
naturally generalizes from him to the rest of the English race. The 
student is very impressionable and inclined to approach the teacher in 
the Oriental attitude of son to father. Tf the professor treat his student 
with contempt as an object existing solely for the purpose of passing an 
examination, and thereby raising or lowering the percentag2 of passes, 
and show him neither affection, intimacy, nor desire for his welfare, that 
student will hesitate to believe in the benevolent motives of the British 
Government. But if, on the other hand, the professor behave as a 
father to his student, and show regard for his future, the mind and 
temper of the student become naturally disposed to think well of his 
English rulers. I know this from experience and for a fact.” 

Mr. Beck does not stand alone. In another place we read that 
a serious attempt is to be made to reconstitute the University of 
Calcutta, which is declared by the reformers to be aiming ‘Sat two 
incompatible ends—to fit men for subordinate positions in Government 
and mercantile offices, and to give a true University education.” By 
far the most important of the proposed reforms is the creation of an 
Honours Course, which—will it be believed 2—does not yet exist in 
any Indian University. Another incidental reference to the Universities 
occurs in the last Keport of the Director of Public Instruction in Burma. 
“ Higher education in Burma,” he writes, ‘ makes very slow progress : 
it needs the stimulus of a local University. A recent visit to Calcutta 
has shown me very clearly that the Calcutta University, however will- 
ing to meet the needs of Burma, has more than enough work to do of its 
own, and cannot do it. . . . Moreover, the lines on which the work of 
Indian Universities is carried on are not to my mind conducive to a sound 
education in India; much less, therefore, are they suited to this pro- 
vince.” 


With school education we find similar dissatisfaction. The official 


comment on the Report of the Director of Public Instruction for the 
North-West Provinces contains, for instance, the following paragraph : 
‘* The very serious defects in teaching enumerated above raise doubts 
in the Licutenant-Governor’s mind as to whether the present system of 
education is altogether sound, and whether it is not to be blamed in 
great part for the results. The conclusion of the Director that better 
qualified teachers are urgently required cannot be gainsaid.” Better 
qualified and better paid, inasmuch as the Director proposes to ‘‘do 
away with salaries of from 2 to § rupees a month for village teachers, 
and of less than 20 rupees for those expected to teach English.” Even 
the Proncer, which is popularly supposed to reflect official opinion, in 
commenting on this Report, declares the whole system to be ‘f rotten 
at the core.” In another Report we find the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in Assam expressing his disappointment thus: ‘* The Assam 
peasant does not believe that his son’s prospects as an agriculturist are 
improved by sending his child to school, that is, he believes education 
is detrimental to success in land cultivation as it is practised in Assam. 
The youth prefers being a clerk on a very small salary to being a 
farmer, and an influential tea-planter assures me that the distaste for 
agriculture, Which has arisen on account of education [30-called], is so 
pronounced that he fears the Assamese themselves will, in the near 
future, lose hold of their tenures or peasant proprietorships, and that 
the agriculture of the Valley will in all likelihood be conducted by 
immigrants from other provinces.” 

Then we have the Resident of Travancore declaring the best remedy 
for ‘‘inefhcient schools manned by ignorant schoolmasters ignorantly 
trying to teach ignorant children” to be a supply of properly trained 
men; another Resident lamenting the debased literary taste ‘‘ often 
unfortunately of those who have had a University training ” ; a writer 
in the Educational Review complaining that ‘the system of public 
education now obtaining in India does not provide for the moral culture 
of our youths” ; and, lastly, the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal 
expressing the fear that ‘the present system of Godless training has 
been more destructive than constructive in its effects, and has created a 
feeling of scepticism and a spirit of utter irreverence which are sapping 
the very foundation of the moral side of a student’s character.” We 
may add that we have been at no special pains to collect these jeremiads., 
They are all contained in the last bundle of papers that reach us from 
India, and were simply noted among other points as we read. Nor are 
we unaware that there is another side, that great things have certainly 
been accomplished in the teeth of great obstacles. Qur point is rather 
that, in view of the tremendous issues involved, these signs of dis- 
satisfaction, which in themselves are signs of greater grace, must not be 
disregarded ; and that any remedial measure, whether public or private, 
must be loyally supported. 

We are glad, therefore, to find that, since we first called attention to 
it some months ago, Mr. Tata’s scheme for an Institute of Research has 
made considerable progress. Financially it stands almost where it did, 
but its scope has now been much more closely defined; it has been 
blessed by the Governor of Bombay—nay, with some reservations, by 
the Viceroy himself-—and a draft Bill has been drawn up, to be ready 
when occasion shall serve. The original idea, of merely adding a post- 
graduate wing, so to speak, to the existing Bombay University, has 
been abandoned in favour of the more comprehensive idea of estab- 
lishing an independent Imperial Teaching University for the whole of 
India, to consist at first of three departments only—scientific and tech- 
nical, medical, philosophical and educational. As might have been 
expected, the proposal to establish a department of education has been 
taken less seriously than the rest. The Viceregal mind, plumbed almost 
as it landed, naturally felt misgivings about a proposal to ‘fexpend 
sixty thousand rupees a year upon the salaries of professors to teach such 
subjects as methods of education, ethics and psychology, history and 
archeology, and so on,” but it may be hoped that a practical acquaint- 
ance with the tremendous problem of popular education in a country 
like India will lead it to see—what other administrative minds have 
seen long ago—that “it is of little use to spend money on schools if the 
teachers are inefticient.” The Viceroy has doubtless been taught to 
believe that money spent on the training of primary teachers is well 
spent, but that from any other point of view the ‘science of education ” 
is a foolish fraud, with as little bearing on human life as the ‘‘ science 
of astrology.” But, whatever his belief, if the leaders of thought in 
India are determined and united, he should at least be restrained from 
doing harm. 

To carry out the scheme elaborated by Mr. Tata’s Committee, an 
initial expenditure of about fifteen lakhs of rupees will be required, 
with an annual income of about three more. Mr. Tata’s own otter only 
covers about half the annual income, but the Committee believe that, 
when once the scheme has been approved by the Government, and has 
in consequence taken final form, there will be no difhculty in securing 
sufficient’ money from native princes, local governments, and the 
public generally, to make a beginning. That, it seems to us, will be 
the time for circulating a public appeal in England. 
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CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 


(Vems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 


2.—College of Preceptors, 7 p.m. Continuation of Lectures on ‘* The 
Science, Art, and History of Education,” by Prof. James Sully, 
M.A., LL.D. 

2.— Parents’ National Education Union, 20 Stratford Place, Hyde 
Park (by kind permission of Mrs, Mudie Cooke), G. M. 
Freeman, Esq., Q.C., in the chair, 5.30 p.m. Lecture on 
“Dr. Arnold, of Rugby,” by M. Sadler, Esq., M.A. 

3, 17-—University Hall, Gordon Square, 8 p.m. Lectures on *‘ Psy- 
chology and its Relation to Child-Study and Education,” by 
H. Holman, M.A., ILM.I. 

§.—Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C., 6.30 p.m. 
Lecture on ‘‘ The Children’s Progress,” by Miss C. Collett, 
M.A. 

7.— Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon Square, W.C., S p.m. Lecture 
on “‘ Folk-lore as an Adjunct of Ilistory,” with illustrations 
from children’s games, by Lawrence Gomme, Esq (Teachers 
Guild.) 

8.—University College, Gower Street, 8.30 p.m. Lecture on 
“History of an Apocryphal Letter of Jesus Christ on the 
Observance of the Sabbath,” by Prof. R. Priebsch. 

9.—Girls’ High School, 63 South Side, Clapham Common, 8 pm. 
Paper on ‘* The Physical Training of Girls in Secondary 
Schools,” by Mrs. Woodhouse. (Teachers’ Guild.) 

12.— Passmore-Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C., 6.30 p.m. 
lecture on ‘*The Teaching of Morality,” by Prof. J. I. 
Muirhead. 

15.—Post Translations for Journal of Education Competition. 

17.—Chemistry Theatre, University College, 8 pm. Lecture on 
“The Gases of the Atmosphere,” with experiments, by 
Morris W. Travers, Esq.. B.Sc. (Teachers’ Guild. ) 

23.— Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise- 
ments for March issue of the Journal of Education. 

26 (first post). —Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 


teachers’ advertisements for the March issue of the Journal of 


Education. 


N.B.—By an oversight, Prof. Platt’s lectures on Homer's “6 Odyssey” 
at University College, London, were announced in a previous 
Calendar for the current term, instead of NENV term, 

The April issue of the Journa! of Education will be published on 
Thursday, March 30. 


JOTTINGS. 


AS we are going to press we have received a parliamentary paper— 
to wit, a minute of ‘My Lords” on the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Museums of the Science and Art Department. “My 
Lords” affirm that, in spite of the unfavourable Report, “ they retain 
the fullest confidence in Sir John Donnelly and his colleagues” ; 
that 


the Report contains many inaccuracies and some incon- 
sistencies ; that the insinuations of nepotism and of dismissal 
of ofticers because of the evidence they gave to the Com- 


mittee are devoid of any foundation in fact. Whether this minute 


will remove the general impression that the Report left on the public of 


incompetence (as in the matter of cataloguing), of wrongful dismissal 
(as in the case of Mr. Weld), and of nepotism (a charge that “ My 
Lords ™ seck only to minimize), we will not now inquire. We content 
ourselves for the present with noting that the Chairman of the Committee 
whose Report is thus torn to rags and tatters was Sir John Gorst. 


A LEARNED DIVINE.—Scene: An “At Home” at Clapham 
Common. The lady of the house to a young Fellow of Balliol who has 
just entered: ‘Ido so want to introduce you to Prebendary Simpkinson. 
{le isa most learned man. When he was a younger man, so he told 
me himself, he read through one Long Vacation the whole of the Gospel 
of St. John in the original.” 


WE grieve to hear that Mr. E. Pinches, the well known Treasurer of 
the College of Preceptors, has had a slight seizure of paralysis, from 
which, however, he is speedily recovering. 


WE are glad to hear that the Association of Tleadmasters are calling 
the attention of the Endowed Schools Commission to the wholesale 
dismissal of assistant-masters at Grantham Grammar School. 


At the Annual Dinner of the St. John’s Foundation School, Leather- 
head, subscriptions to the amount of £2,600 were announced. 


Miss E. P. HuGues has signified her intention of resigning the 
Principalship of the Cambridge Training College at Easter. When 
she took the post over fifteen years ago it was literally a case of ‘‘ love 
in acottage.” The cottage has turned, not indeed into a palace, but ino 
an admirably fitted college full to overflowing. In addition to her work 
at Cambridge, Miss Hughes has served on the Council of the Teachers’ 
Guild, the College of Preceptors, and a dozen other educational bodies ; 
in short, wherever good work has been forward in England or the 
Principality, she has been in the front of the fray. The marvel is not 
that she should have temporarily broken down, but that she should 
have so long stood the strain. The Council state that the emoluments 
of the post are £ 300 a year and free residence. 


ANOTHER vacancy, of which the first announcement appears in our 
advertisement columns, will be caused by the retirement of Dr. Wormell 
at Midsummer, when he will have completed his twenty-fifth year as 
leadmaster of the City and Corporation Schools. He, too, asa Royal 
Commissioner, a Vice-President of the College of Preceptors, and 
leading member of the Incorporated Association of Headmasters, 
and in a hundred other ways, has toiled hugely. The income of the 
Headmaster depends largely on capitation fees, but it has hitherto 
ranged between Z500 and £900 a year. 


A NEW edition of Canon Isaac Taylor’s §* History of the Alphabet,” 
in two volumes, has just been issued at one guinea. Philologists will 
welcome the reappearance of this cos//y work (in both senses of the 
word). The original outlay in printing must have been very con- 
siderable. 


“Tit Grecks, by trying, took Troy,” and, after more than ten 
years’ sitting before the gates, the women have, at last, entered in 
triumph the University of Berlin, the Senate and the Prussian Govern- 
ment yielding at discretion on February 8. Fraulein Elsa Neumann 
was, with due ceremony, admitted as ‘* Magister Artium Liberalium et 
Doctor Philosophie,” ber diploma being endorsed ‘fcum laude.” 


ee 


Mr. Roorrer has a happy knack of grasping a problem and stating 
it clearly. At an entertainment given by Mr. Medd to the carpentry 
class of the Stratton School, he thus summed up the essential condi- 
tions of manual training in village schools: (1) It must be closely 
connected with the other studies 3 (2) exercise brains as well as hand ; 
(3) help as a preparation for the business of practical hfe. Apparently 
the youth who sent upto Mr. Rooper the statement that blackberries 
were the fruit of the thistle tree had not been so trained. 


Mr. Rorsow has obtained leave to bring in Ins Pall for raising the 
age of the half-timer. The second reading is fixed for March 17. 


THE following question and answer in the House are interesting :-— 
“Mr. Bousfield asked the Vice-President on February 16 whether 
complaints have been received by the Science and Art Department 
from schools of art or from science and art classes connected with the 
Department, to the effect that their efficiency is crippled and their 
existence imperilled by the competition of free classes providing 
advanced instruction in science and art, and established and maintained 
by the School Board for London, in contravention of Clause VII. of the 
Department's ‘ Directory `; and whether he is aware of any statutory 
authority enabling School Boards to charge upon the school fund any 
portion of the cost of instruction given to pupils who are not earning 
Parliamentary grants in accordance with the minutes of the Education 
Department, but are registered in day or evening schools under the 
Department of Science and Art? Sir John Gorst rephed : Yes; such 
representations have been received. The Committee of Council on 
Education have always been of opinion that the school fund cannot 
legally be apphed to supply instruction which is not under the Day 
School or Evening School Code of the Education Department. This 
opinion of the Committee of Council was communicated to the London 
School Board in a letter from the Department. of Science and Art of 
January 20, 1888.” 


Sirk JOHN GORST announced in the House that the Education 
Department had sanctioned a scheme for a residential Church of 
England Training College, on condition that provision is made for 
at least an equal number of day students, who are to be admitted under 
a strict conscience clause. 


ENGLISH student-teachers in French training colleges pay 400 francs 
(416) a year, and give a little assistance in the teaching of English in 
return for board and instruction in French. They must be over 
eighteen and under thirty years of age. The next examination of 
candidates for vacancies will occur in October, 1899, and will be held 
at Newnham College, Cambridge, during Paster week. For forms of 
application candidates should write to Miss Alicé Gardner,.Newnham 
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College, Cambridge ; or to the Secretary of the Franco-English Guild, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


the London 
resolved to 


IN connexion with the Passmore Edwards Settlement, 
School Board has, with the consent of the Department, 
establish a school for physically defective children. 


THE particulars of the French Holiday Courses at Lisieux and Tours 
can now be obtained from 74 Gower Street. 


. Tuer Budget of the Technical Education Committee of the Cheshire 
County Council awards the sum of £3, 280 for scholarships. 


IN spite of the efforts of the Rev. J. Stratton to put down ‘cruel 
sports” at Eton, the boys are erecting new kennels for their beagles. 


FOUR HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-THREE elementary schools are now 
affiliated to the London Schools’ Swimming Association, Forty thousand 


children have received instruction during the year, and 14,000 have” 


learnt to swim ; 3,000 of these have received first-class certificates. 


- 


THERE are now siteen University colleges in England. 


ITERE is a curious case of the ignorance on the part of a parent of 
what his son was doing at school. The father wrote to the head- 
master saying that his boy showed a distinct taste for drawing and 
asking that he might be allowed to learn that subject. The head- 
master's reply was, briefly : ‘f Your son has been learning drawing for 
two years and a half, and on two cccasions has Leen publicly presented 
with certificates from the Science and Art Department.” 


Tur shareholders of the Nut and Bolt Company have contributed 
£5,000 to the proposed University at Birmingham. In proposing the 
contribution, the chairman said that the directors expected first an 
independent chair for teaching mechanical engineering in the highest 
sense of the term; second, an independent chair for instruction in all 
classes of mining; third, an independent chair for instruction in the 
science of metallurgy ; and, fourth, an independent chair for commercial 
instruction, including accountancy and modern languages. 


Tunis, according to the Daily Aail, is the way in which a man is 
now “sent down” from Cambridge :— What at first sight appeared 
to be a funeral procession passed through the principal street of 
Cambridge yesterday afternoon. But there was no feces for instead 
of the customary hearse an open Jandau led the way, and in it were 
seated three undergraduates, who, though they wore the ‘ trappings 
and the suits of woe,’ wore them very lightly. Following the open 
carriage, Which contained the unfortunate ‘ undergrad’ and two of his 
friends, were as many as nineteen hansom cabs with draped whips and 
with the blinds down. In the leading cabs were the chief mourners, 
who wore crape and other mourning. On arriving at the station, three 
groans were given for the (Juecens’ don, and three cheers for the hero of 
the afternoon, who, in response to cries fora speech, said : ‘Gentlemen, 

I must thank you all for this loyal demonstration. It makes me very 
pleased, especially in view of the circumstances under which I depart.’ 
(Loud cheers.) Before the train left, the company formed up by the 
side of the train, and whistled the ‘Dead March.’ Ringing cheers 
were given as the engine steamed out of the station.” 


THE same paper has an amusing, if somewhat inconclusive, report 
from Chicago: ‘The faculty of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons yesterday suspended Prof. Wiggin, one of the lecturers, 
for the remainder of the term, the young women attending his class 
having accused him of using indelicate language in his lectures. 
While lecturing recently on the digestive systems of the two sexes, 
Prof. Wiggin said: Woman is nothing but a two-legged, dyspeptic 
owl? One lady student arose and protested, but was hissed by the 
young men, and the women then withdrew and complained to the 
facuhly. The young men uphold Prof. Wiggin, demand his re- 
instatement, and threaten to withdraw from the college and attend an 
institution where women are barred. They say that draped subjects 
and society talk are out of place in the dissecting-room, About thirty 
women attend the college. Some of the professors strongly object to 
mixed classes.” š 


THE following remarks of the Archbishop of Canterbury to the boys 
of King’s School, though overlooked by the reporters, are well worth 
putting on record. Tle said ‘he felt quite sure they were good boys, 
because he was accustomed to boys and liked them better than any 
other people in the world. He had two boys, and he could assure 
them they were the best boys in the world-—almost as good as he was 
when he was a boy. The school must be badly managed if they were 
bad boys, because boys were naturally inclined to be good.” It is the 
last sentence we wish to emphasize, 


Miss BRooKEs, B A., second mistress of Holywell County School, 
has been appointed Headmistress of the same school. 


Tuk Rev. F. W. Tracy, M.A., Headmaster of the South-Eastern 
College, Ramsgate, has been appointed Headmaster of the United 
Services College, Westward Ho. 


Tuer Rev. E. S. Surru, M.A., of Hymer’s College, Hul, has been 
appointed Headmaster of Whitchurch Grammar School. 


THE IHfeadmistress-ship of the Bedford High School, now vacant by 
the death of Miss Belcher, is one of the prizes of the profession, The 
post, when the school is full, is worth £1,200 a year. 


THE sixpenny edition of Morell’s ‘‘ Complete Manual of Spelling on 
the principles of Contrast and Comparison,” which Messrs. Cassell A 
Co. recently issued, has been rapidly exhausted, and one more edition 
of this popular book is now being printed, making a total of 123,000 
copics. 


Tug Board of Trade has recently issued an elaborate report on the 
different classes into which the boys and girls attending elementary 
schools in England and Wales went on leaving school during some 
complete year. The year selected is 1893 4. From the returns relating 
to London, it appears that, of the 25,768 boys who left school, between 
3 and 4 per cent. went to each of the following trades :—building, 
wood-working, metal-working, engineering and shipbuilding, clothing, 
printing and allied trades, newsboy and street vendor; S per cent. 
went to clerical work ; 14 per cent. went into shops, and 40 per cent. 
went as errand, cart, or boat boys. Of 24,175 girls in London, 26 per 
cent. went into domestic service, 9 per cent. went to dressmaking or 
millinery, and 43 per cent. remain at home. 


THE publication of ‘“ Memoirs of R. H. Quick” by the Pitt Press 
has encouraged some of his old friends to undertake a permanent 
memorial of his services to education. Ilis unique pedagogic library, 
as many are aware, has been handed over by his widow to the Teachers’ 
Guild as a usufruct. Itis proposed to raise a sum of £500, the interest 
of which shall be employed in adding to this nucleus, and so forming 
in time a collection of books worthy to bear the name of the Quick 
Library. Nearly £100 has already been promised, without any public 
appeal. Donations may be sent to J. Russell, Esq., University College 
School, Gower Street, W.C., or Prof. Foster Watson, The University, 
Aberystwyth, the Hon. Treasurer of the fund. 


Miss S. G. ANTHONY, B.A., has been appointed the [leadmistress 
of the Liverpool College for Girls, Huyton, Liverpool. 


Mr. Guy Lewis, B.A, Oxon., has been appointed Teadmaster of 
Willaston School (Barker Foundation). ‘The school will be opened in 
September, 1900. 


THE offices of the National Association for the Promotion of Tech- 
nical and Secondary Education have been removed from 14 Dean's 
Yard to 10 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 


Merk Maresry in Council has been pleased to appoint the following 
inspectors of schools :—Mr. Harry Ralph Mines, sub-inspector of the 
first class; Mr. George Arthur Turner, M.A., late scholac of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Mr. Joseph rank Leaf, M.A., iellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge ; and Mr. Edward Champion Streatfaild, B.A., late 
scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


ON Shrove Tuesday the annual scramble for the pancake took place 
at Westminster School, anda small boy (F. A. Ashley) succeeded in 
emerging triumphant from under a heap of struggling boys, wth most 
of the pancake plastered to his waistcoat. For this he received the 
time-honoured guinea —luckier than most small boys who hapjen to 
be where the pancake falls. These usually have to content tem- 
selves with the boast of the smallest of all in a previous serandle, 
“Only one boy,” he said, “was under me; but I was under lots !'— 
Globe. t 

H.R.H. rue PRIncEss OF WALES has contributed £100 tosards 
the fund now being raised for the enlargement and the improverent of 
the Alexandra College, Dublin, one of the principal centres ¢ higher 
education for women in Ireland. The total amount requira by the 
authorities is £7,000 


Dr. G. Sims Woopueap, M.D. Edinburgh, has ben clected 
Professor of Pathology at Cambridge, in succession to th-Jlate Dr. 
Kanthack, 
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Mr. M. J. RENDALL has been appointed to the position of second 
master and master in college at Winchester, in succession to the Rev. 
G. Richardson, who retires next summer. 


MR. ARTHUR THORNTON, M.A., senior science master at Bradford 
Grammar School, has been appointed Headmaster of the newly insti- 
tuted Bridlington Grammar School. 


Tue Rev. WILLIAM Rocker Dawson, M.A., Headmaster of Read’s 
Grammar School, Corby, has been appointed Headmaster of Grantham 
Grammar School. 


Miss G. T. Young, of the Liverpool College for Girls, has been 
appointed Headmistress of the Edgbaston High School. 


Tuk annual report of the Council of the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company, Ltd., for the year 1898, states that the number of schools 
remains thirty-four, with 7,039 pupils, as against 7,012 at the date of 
the last report. The accounts show a profit of £6,961. After pro- 
viding £2,011 for depreciation, and deducting £107 which stood to the 
debit of the profit and loss account, the amount available is £4,843. 
The Council propose, with the sanction of the shareholders, to declare 
a dividend, free of income tax, at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, 
and to carry forward the balance of £624. 


Ar Oxford the following candidates have satished the examiners in 
the newly instituted examination in theory, history, and practice of 
education :— H. S. Cooke, B.A. Pembroke College, T. M. A. Cooper, 
M A. Worcester College ; H. J. Hardy, M.A. New College ; Frederick 
A Leslie-Jones, B.A. Lincoln College ; James M. Child, B.A. Jesus 
College, Cambridge ; Emily W. Davison, Royal Holloway College ; 
Mary Grey, B.Litt., Durham College of Science; Edith M. Miller, 
Si. Rentigern’s Hostel, Oxford; Ernest W. Read, M.A. Downing 
ron Cambridge; John W. Yates, B.Sc. Owens College, Man- 
chester. 


ee Ce 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


It has been decided that the new regulation in Laws shall not be 
proceeded with, but reserved for the consideration of the authorities of 
the reorganized University, and that the examinations in Laws, in and 
after 1901, shall commence on the third Monday in October, but that 
the usual January examinations shall continue to be held up to and 
inclusive of January, 1901. 

The Senate having decided to recognize, for the purposes of the 
cvaminations in Medicine, the course of physiological lectures and 
laboratory instruction at Bedford College, subject to the time allotted 
to physiology being not less than seven hours each week during the 
course, the college accepted the conditions and has now been added 
(subject to the formal approval of the Home Secretary), for certificates 
required for Physiology at the Intermediate Examination in Medicine, 
to the List of Institutions from which the University receives certificates 
fordegrees in Medicine. The success of Bedford College is also seen in 
its munopoly of the list in the art, theory, and history of teaching. 

The General Medical Council has drafted a rather drastic amendment 
to the Medical Act, 1858, whereby a person whose name has been 
temoved from the Medical Register by order of the Council shall be so 
deprived of every medical diploma ordegree. This proposal is said to 
te warmly supported by the profession, but would appear to open the 
coor to possible action of an arbitrary and oppressive nature. On being 
communicated to the Senate it was referred to the Committee on 
Examinations in Medicine. 

In the matter of the distribution of the Faculties by the Statutory 
Conmissiun the Senate resolved ‘that Economics ought not to be 
comprised within the Faculty of Law.” The wonder is that any one 
should have thought that it should. 

_ A somewhat important change has been made of late in the classifica- 
uon of successful Honours candidates. This change has been objected 
to by many, and supported by few outside the governing body. It 
cunsists in placing the names in each Honours class in a mere alpha- 
letical order instead of, as formerly, in order of merit in each class. 
This method has just been extended to the M.A., although the names 
are arranged in one class only at that examination. Any candidate 
who shall be specially distinguished or gain a medal will be so marked. 
The ulterior object of the above change seems to appear in Mr. Anstie’s 
“Note” to the Report of the Cowper Commission of 1894. He 
advocates the change as making it possible to classify internal and 
external candidates in the new University, and compare their achieve- 
ments, although they may have taken distinct examinations. This 


supposed gain seems a poor set-off against the loss to the candidates 
who are at the head of the respective Honour classes, and who now 
(unless specially distinguished) are simply classed as equal to those at 
the foot of the same classes. 

The “ Hand Catalogue ” to the Library is now in proof, and doubt- 
less will shortly be issued at a low price. The University continues 
to prosper and to pay its way. The Estimate for the year ending 
31st March, 1900, has been approved by the Treasury ata total of 
£17,949, and is covered by an estimated total of fees to the amount 
of £17,940, showing an increase of £500 over the receipts from fees 
during the year now expiring. There is an estimated saving of £100 
under examination and library expenses, but increased expenditure in 
salaries of staff and examiners and in exhibitions and scholarships. 

In view of the number and complexity of the examinations, and. 
of other considerations, the examiners in chief are to be relieved from 
personal attendance at written examinations. 

Only three candidates appeared from our Colonies for the last B.A. 
Examination, a poor show froman ** Imperial” point of view. At this 
examination (pass) 237 candidates failed out of 459, or 52 per cent. 

Fifty-four per cent. were rejected in Mixed Mathematics —a very vari- 
able subject as to difficulty ; in French, 41 pir cent; in Pure Mathematics 
32 per cent. failed ; in Mental and Moral Philosophy and Ilistory, 30 
per cent.; Greek, 8 per cent., as against 27 per cent. in Latin and 
German; in English 22 per cent. failed. One hundred and seventy- 
six of the candidates were women. Of these 102 passed, 29 in the First 
Division, and 73 in the Second. 

A thesis in Celtic was submitted last year for the D.Lit., but was 
not approved. There were six passes out of seven candidates for 
Honours in Mathematics at B.A. and B.sc., and five passes out of six 
in Mental and Moral Science. 

Only three came up for Classical Tlonours at B.A., two succeeding, 
and a lady taking the scholarship— Miss Slater, Newnham, and private 
study. All twelve took Honours in French. The terrible ‘* plough- 
ing” in Botany seems to be mitigated, three out of five taking Honours 
at B.Sc., one being counted worthy of the scholarship. Eight out of 
ninctcen obtained Honours in Chemistry at B.Sc., and seventeen out of 
twenty in Experimental Physics. In English Honours at B.A. twenty- 
four passed out of thirty-three. Private study was credited with nearly 
the full lists at Intermediate and Final LL. B. 

The London degrees in Music are usually considered hard. This 
time all failed out of six at the Fntermediate Examination; three 
secured a poor Second Class at the B. Mus. out of twelve ; and one out 
of four the Doctorate. 

At the January Matriculation eighteen took Honours. Of these, the 
first ten (except the third) and two others owed their success to private 
study ov/y (which includes correspondence tuition). Students were 
disqualiticd by age for the first and second exhibitions and for the 
second prize. This result is distinctly encouraging to older and private 
students. 


ON FORD. 

The chief event of cducational interest during the month just 
expired has been the admission of Reading College to the privileges of 
an affiliated college, entitling the students under certain conditions to 
graduate at Oxford after two years’ residence instead of three; in other 
words, to gount two years’ residence at Reading as equivalent to one 
year’s residence at Oxford. The steady growth and great success of 
Reading College is very gratifying to all who are interested in cducation, 
and particularly to those who have taken part in promoting the Uni- 
versity Extension movement, out of which the college grew. The 
credit must be divided between Mr. Sadler, who started the idea of 
developing an active Extension Centre into a permanent educational 
institution ; the authorities of Christ Church, who took up the project 
with interest, and practically endowed the Principal; the leading 
citizens and educational authorities of Reading, who gave liberal 
financial support, and drew together the various teaching bodies, so as 
to make the college a real educational centre for the town ; and Mr, 
H. J. Mackinder, the first Principal, to whose various gifts and 
organizing initiative the practical success is so largely due. It was 
rumoured that the decree would be opposed in Convocation, and the 
supporters mustered in considerable force; but the report was for- 
tunately baseless. The decree was introduced by Mr. Mathesun, who 
gave a clear statement of the claims of Reading College to admission, 
and Convocation assented without debate or division. 

The various vacancies, created by the death of Prof. Price, on the 
Boards of the University Chest, Museum, Observatory, and the Bodleian, 
were filled up by election on February 16. The only contest was in the 
election of a Curator of the Bodleian, where the two candidates were 
Mr. R. L. Poole and Mr. Plummer. The qualifications of both candi- 
dates were felt to be unimpeachable; but it was known that Mr. 
Plummer had in his year of office as Proctor rendered valuable service 
to the Library, and that ata previous vacancy he had been requested to 
stand for the Curatorship, when for special reasons he was unable. 
There were other reasons, of no public interest, connected with previous 
controversies in regard to the Library manazement,.which operated 
unfavourably (though perhaps rather unfairly) against \Mra, Poole, 
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Anyhow, Mr. Plummer was returned by a majority (on rather a heavy 
poll) of 39, the votes being 117 to 78. 

Considerable interest has been excited by the opening of a new in- 
stitution which styles itself Ruskin Hall. The object of this foundation 
is to place the educational advantages of Oxford at the disposal of men 
of small means. The prospectus contains rather vague proposals, which 
may be thus summarized :— 

The ‘‘course ” is one year at Oxford and three years’ home-reading, 
on ‘*Hfistory, Civil Government, Sociology, and the Results of 
Science.” The students are to learn how ‘‘ to carry on private in- 
vestigations success‘ully.” The courses are continuous through the 
year, but anybody may enter at any time, and stay as long as he pleases ; 
and, if a man cannot reside here at all, he can begin the course at home, 
and be guided in his study by correspondence. 

The charge is 10s. a week for board and lodging, and £6 per annum 
for tuition ; but an anonymous donor has provided a hundred ‘‘allow- 
ances ” of £6, which will relieve those who show ‘worthiness and 
capacity” of the tuition fee. 

The object is an excellent one ; but the first questions are: How, and 
by whom, will the instruction be given? How will it be made suitable to 
students of diverse capacity, alms, previous education, and length of 
residence? In what sense will the students share ‘the educational 
advantages of Oxford”? In the absence of information on these 
elementary points, itis impossible to judge whether the students will at 
all get what they come for. 

It is an interesting example of the curious details of business which 
come before the Convocation of the University that on Thursday, 
February 23, the seal was affixed to two documents, one relating 
to the Isle of Sheppey, the other to a place in Monmouthshire re- 
joicing in the name ot Mynyddislwyn. In the latter case, the University 
is interested, as mortgagee, in the enfranchisement of a copyhold of a 
farm called Cwmfelinfach: in the Isle of Sheppey it has a large estate 
(which suffered some months ago from a disastrous flood), and wishes to 
be heard, as an interested party, before the Parliamentary Committee 
which will shortly sit on a private Bill now introduced in the House of 
Commons. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

The meeting held at Devonshire House, on January 31, to inaugurate 
the Cambridge University Association, went ott well. The Chancellor, 
the Vice-Chancellor, Lord Rothschild, Bishop Creighton, Sir Richard 
Webster, Prof. Jebb, Dr. Butler, and others, spoke eloquently and 
temperately of the needs of the University, and the far-reaching 
influence which the proposed Association might have in promoting 
its interests. Gifts to the University Benefaction Fund, amounting to 
£29,000, Were announced then and there, and it is understood that 
several thousands more have since been received. About seven 
hundred persons of distinction have already been enrolled as members 
of the Association, whose primary purpose is ‘* to enlarge the resources 
at the disposal of the University for educational work, and for the 
advancement of knowledge.” The Chancellor has thrown himself 
zealously into the work of organization, and, as the fee for life-member- 
ship is to be a single guinea, there is no reason why the Association 
should fail to include all past and present members of the University. 
There are 3,457 members in actual residence this term, and probably 
there are five times as many out of residence. 

The Senate, under the stimulus of improved financial prospects, 
has finally approved the plans for the Sedgwick Museum of 
Geology, which has so long been on the stocks. Two schemes were 
offered, a larger and a smaller, and the larger was chosen by a consider- 
able majority. The total cost will be over £40,000, of which £27,000 
is in hand from public subscriptions. 

The appointment of Prof. Robinson to a Canonry at Westminster 
and the rectory of St. Margeret’s has been received with mingled 
pleasure and regret. The new Canon has well deserved promotion, 
tut his very ments make seniors and juniors alike loth to lose him 
from Cambridge. Mr. Leaf, of Peterhouse, who, with Mr. Turner and 
Mr. Streatfeild, has just been made Inspector of Schools, is another of 
vur resident scholars whom we almost grudge to the larger world. 

The Vice-Chancellor’s promise to the Borough authorities that the 
University could and would stop incendiary festivities has been 
redeemed by the issue of an edict forbidding ‘‘ persons in statu 
fupiilari” from making or lighting bonfires in public places, under 
pain of rustication, expulsion, &c. The extemporary illuminations in 
honour of the next military exploit are apparently to be left to Masters 
of Arts alone. 

The merits and defects of the Board of Education Bill were on 
February 4 expounded by Prof. Jebb, Mr. Swallow, and Dr. Bryce 
to a large gathering of members of the Senate, convened by the Master 
of Trinity in his Lodge. The meeting was highly sympathetic, and 
agreed xem. con. to resolutions cordially acknowledging the value ef the 
instalment offered by the Government, and gently insisting on the 
necessity for enlargement of the scope of the measure. The permanence 
of the Consultative Committee, its leavening with University members 
and professional teachers, and the acceptance of University examination 
in lieu of bureaucratic inspection of secondary schools, were the 
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improvements demanded. The President and the Vice-President of the 
Council may now ef ab amico doceri: the academic criticisms were 
undoubtedly friendly, Lut they were firmly held and pointedly 
expressed. l 

The Classical Board has given up the trisection of the Tripos, but 
adheres to its proposals that Part I shall be taken at the end of ihe 
second year, and that it shall not by itself qualify for a degree. Part 
II. is to include “‘ general” and ‘special? sections, much as before, 
and candidates may take their choice. A special Congregation cn 
Saturday, March 11, has been appointed for the voting. This should 
be convenient for schoolmasters who are interested for or against the 
new scheme. MetaBody maitwy yAuKuTatoy ià xovypiay Tua, is the 
comment of the Cambridge Nevicw. 

The Department of Agriculture seems likely to be established without 
opposition. Contributions amounting to over £2,000 a year for ten 
years have been offered for its maintenance under the direction of a 
new professor, and thus no pecuniary burden will be laid on the Uni- 
versity. The department has been informally at work for some years, 
and now teaches some thirty students. It is likely that fuller recogni- 
tion and equipment will lead to a great increase in the number. | 

In connexion with the approaching visit of the N.U.T., the Senate 
has agreed to confer the honorary M.A. degree on Mr. Clancy, the 
President, and Mr. Yoxall, M.P., the Secretary. The executive of the 
local Reception Committee are making elaborate arrangements for 
the entertainment of the Conference. The honorary degree of Litt. D. 
is to be conferred on Lord Tennyson, of Trinity, the new Governor of 
South Australia. 

Miss Hughes, the founder and Principal of the Training College for 
Women Teachers, has had, on account of the state of her health, to 
resign the office she has so long adorned. A new Principal is advertised 
for; but the electors will have no casy task in finding a successor of like 
energy, enthusiasm, and skill. 

The annual report of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate appears in 
the Aeforter for February 21. They have in 1898 examined 145 candi- 
dates in educational theory, Xc., and 140 for certificates of practical 
efficiency. The reports of the examiners contain many things of in- 
terest, and should be studied in detail, The same number of the 
Reporter gives the annual statement of the Day Training College, with 
an account of the performances of the twenty-one students who attended 
during the academical year 1897 S. The resolution regarding the 
training of masters for public schools, adopted at the last meeting of the 
Headmasters’ Conference, has been followed up by practical action on 
the part of a large number of the headmasters. They express their 
willingness to make arrangements for receiving ‘apprentice ? teachers 
and for permitting a ‘master of method” to visit their schools at 
intervals for the purpose of giving advice and guidance to probationers 
and juntor masters. 

The following elections and appointments have been announced :— 
Mr. I. 1. Tuckett, Fellow of Trinity, to be assistant to the Downing 
Professor of Medicine; Dr. Kirkpatrick to be a Governor of Elarpur’s 
Charity, Bedford ; Dr. James to be a Governor of Bury St. Fdmunds 
Grammar School; the Bishop of Bristol (Dr. Browne) to bea Governor 
of St. Paul’s School; Dr. James Smith Reid to be Professor of Ancient 
IHistory ; Dr. G. Sims Woodhead to be Professor of Pathology ; Dr. 
W. Myers and Dr. Sladen to be John Lucas Walker Students in 
Pathology; Mr. A. E. A. W. Smyth to be Craven Scholar; Mr. J. 
Toplis to be First Chancellor’s Classical Medallist ; Mr. J. S. Gardiner, 
Fellow of Caius, to be Balfour Student in Zoology ; Mr. A. W. [hill to 
be Demonstrator in Botany. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Annual Conference between members of the Students’ Repre- 
sentative Councils of the four Universities was held this year in 
Edinburgh at the beginning of February. A majority again agreed to 
urge the University authorities to appoint a Joint Board of Examiners 
for the degrees in Arts and Science. (Why not rather in Medicine, 
where alone does a degree carry with it a professional qualification ?) 
“The hall-mark for one,” it was argued by one of the speakers, 
“should be the hall-mark for all. By adopting the proposal, more- 
over, they would get rid of a lot of the fads of professors.” The pro- 
posal appears to be due to a somewhat prevalent belief that the standard 
in some of the Universities is inferior to what it is in others, and to 
a hope, not quite consistent with that belief, that the examination of a 
Joint Board would be less unpleasant for the student. In some subjects 
it may be admitted that a joint examination could easily be established 
without reducing four independent Universities to competitive cramming 
establishments, eg., in classics and modern languages, provtaed that 
the whole examination was, as in the case of the Preliminary, «for 
unprescribed work, But, if a sufliciently high standard were maintained, 
it may be safely predicted that the percentage of failures would be 
much greater than it is at present. A joint examination upon pre- 
scribed books, or upon definite periods of history, would prevent 
lecturers from choosing the subjects in which they took most interest, 
and from treating them in their own way ; it would put an end to the 
principal characteristic in which the Scottish Universities resemble the 
German—it would remove- such. advantage as there tin the professorial, 
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as distinct from the tutorial, method. Suppose the method applied to 
philosophy, and the subject in which the Scottish Universities have 
best maintained a good reputation for original work, as well as for 
educational stimulus, would inevitably suffer. In recent years, two 
philosophical professors in Scotland might be regarded as not merely 
teachers, but as heads of schools of thought—Prof. Bain, of Aberdeen, 
and Prof. Edward Caird, of Glasgow. Let us imagine the Aberdonian 
empiricist and the Glasgow Hegelian examined by a body which might 
quite well in any particular year have consisted exclusively of disciples 
of Keid and Hamilton! 

The system of examination now in use in the Scottish Universities 
may be far from perfect ; but it is a very good compromise between the 
old plan, which left everything in the hands of the professor, and the 
system which turus the teacher into the slave of an examining machine. 
The external examiner shares with the professor or lecturer in the 
setting of the questions: he reads all the papers, and then submits those 
on which he is in doubt to the professor. The professor comes in very 
much as zva voce does at Oxford, i.e., to give the student another 
chance. It would, perhaps, be a good plan if the external examiners 
were purposely chosen from among the graduates of oler Universities 
than that in which they are to examine. This would be the best way 
of securing a sufticient uniformity of standard, or, at least, of avoiding 
the suspicion of too great an inequality. 

Prof. Lanciani, the eminent Roman arch:vologist, has been invited 
by the Senatus of St. Andrews to give the next course of Gifford 
Lectures at that University. 

Emeritus Professor John Forbes, who died recently at Aberdeen, 
was, perhaps, the oldest graduate of any University in the country. 
Hie was born in 1802, and took his degree in Marischal College in 
1819. He was for many years the head of Donaldson’s Hospital in 
Edinburgh. He was a learned Orientalist of the old type, and was 
Professor of Hebrew in Aberdeen from 1870 to 1887. By his family 
traditions and by his own great age he was a link with much that now 
seems far away. He had seen and talked with Gocthe in 1825, 
and he had spoken with men who had been ‘out in the °45.” 
Another Emeritus-Professor of Aberdeen has diced more recently—- 
the veteran anatomist, Sir John Struthers, a zealous and successful 
advocate of improved medical education. 

By the deaths of Prof. Coats and Prof. Rutherford, the chair of 
Pathology in Glasgow and the chair of Physiology in Edinburgh are 
Vacant. 

IRELAND. 

There is perhaps at present in Ireland no subject so much engrossing 
wblic attention as that of education. We have, on the one hand, Mr. 
salfour’s scheme for the settling of the Trish University problem, and, 

on the other, the results of the oral evidence given before the Inter- 
mediate Commission, which, after sitting for six weeks, has just now 
concluded (for the present at least) the examination of witnesses. 

So far, there has been no public statement of the views entertained 
by the Catholic bishops on Mr. Balfour's University scheme, and, with 
that regrettable absence of original initiative and independent opinion 
Which the laity have always shown in the matter, they too have 
maintained silence. At the public meeting, in the Mansion House, 
held in the beginning of February, the new proposals were not criticized, 
and only the old general arguments in favour of granting a Catholic 
University were put forward. From several individual utterances, 
however, it is plain that the Catholic party feel gratitude and admira- 
tion for Mr. Balfour's consistent and courageous championship of their 
cause. 

The Northern Protestants, to soothe whom the hire of a Presbyterian 
University was offered, have, however, spoken, and very plainly too. 
It is so obvious that Mr. Balfour's scheme was devised to give the 
minimum that would meet the Catholic bishops’ demands, and the 
most secular tone possible to suit uncompromising Protestant opinion, 
that his proferred gift of a Northern University is looked on merely as a 
bribe to remove opposition. 

A conference was held of the members of the (Jueen’s College, 
Belfast, and a number of resolutions drawn up declaring that no Uni- 
versity in which philosophy and history were not provided for would 
be acceptable, that the present state of Irish University education was 
unsatisfactory, and that it would be best remedied by a revival of the 
extinct (Quecn’s University on a completely secular basis and having its 
seat in Belfast. This latter suggestion is made, probably, as a means 
of giving more weight to the degrees of the proposed new Northern 
University. The resolutions leave the Catholic claims unnoticed. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian body have also met. They 
deprecate sectarian institutions, and declare that there can be no settle- 
ment of the University question without the nationalization of Dublin 
University—a settlement which no doubt would be welcomed by the 
Catholic bishops if they got adequate representation on the governing 
body, but would be strongly opposed by Trinity College and its friends. 

Dr. Leebody, the head of Magee College, Londonderry, has written 
strongly against a Belfast University, declaring that no University is 
wanted in the North, that there would not be 500 students to enter it, 
and that Queen’s College, Belfast, would lose instead of gaining by 


being changed from a college in connexion with a University represent- 
ing the whole of Ireland, such as the Royal, to a small sectarian pro- 
vincial University. 

The Senate of the Royal University have also discussed the subject 
at a meeting, in which some confusion arose in the voting, and opinions 
were much divided. They finally postponed any decision till their 
next meeting in May. 

At present every one is waiting to hear the views of the Catholic 
bishops. When they are known, it is expected that the Irish members 
will ask for a day to discuss the subject in Parliament (which Mr. 
Balfour will readily give), and the question will be brought to the test 
of a division, in which each member will be free to vote as he pleases. 

The lamented death of Mr. Reddington during the past month lelt 
vacant the important post of Resident Commissioner of National 
Education. Mr. Keddington, a cultured Oxford man, and a Home 
Rule politician and country gentleman, was not an educational expert, 
and in some respects was too easily led. But he was a man of great 
earnestness, sincerity, and public spirit, and an indefatigable worker. 
His successor is Dr. Starkie, President of Queen’s College, Galway, 
formerly a Catholic Fellow of Trinity College, and a brilliant classical 
scholar. As usual in Irish appointments, he can searcely be other than 
profoundly ignorant of the arduous work he is appointed to do, and the 
many dithculties of Irish primary education. lis abilities have been 
spent in quite other directions. ft has also yet to be proved that he 
possesses the tact and sympathy and the unwearied devotion to the public 
good that Mr. Reddington had so markedly. Dr. Starkie is, however, 
avery able and highly educated man, not a mere politician; and it 
may be hoped that he is quite clear of the interests of intrigue that 
undoubtedly are to be found in Tyrone [louse. 

The Intermediate Commission have heard a very large number of 
Witnesses during the past month, all more or less connected with 
Irish education. A number of the headmasters, whose schools have 
been very successful in the Intermediate examinations, want no, or 
very few, changes in the present system. Other witnesses recommend 
moderate changes, introducing inspection, but retaining results-fees, 
exhibitions and the public competitive examinations, with various 
complicated) checks and supposed improvements. It is plain that 
any such partial reforms would leave the evils of the present system 
very much where they are. 

The Commissioners themselves—at least the larger number of them 
—seem to desire very trenchant reforms, and give close attention and 
lengthy hearing to witnesses who advocate extensive changes and 
have specific substitutes to recommend. Taking classics and modern 
languages, physical science, and English and commercial subjects as 
three groups, monstrous deficiencies are shown to esist in each 
group. Physical science has practically dropped out. The attempts at 
commercial training have been a complete failure, aud the teaching 
of classical and other languages has been reduced to a mere fraudulent 
memory-cram, The cliussical examiners assert that any genuine 
classical training is almost extinct in Irish schools. Grammar ques- 
tions, history questions, and a complete translation of the prescribed 
books, all learned by heart, enable the students to pass with honours, 
while they are wholly unable to write composition or to translate a pre- 
viously unseen passage. 

English subjects, in the same way, are studied almost wholly as mere 
memory exercises. The status and salary of the teacher have declined 
as much as the quality of the teaching. A teacher, earning high 
results-fees for the manager by giving such instruction for tive hours a 
day, receives sometimes only 12s. od. a week. At the same time, no 
supervision whatever exists as to buildings, hours of study, methods of 
teaching, or health arrangements. Many of the children work ten 
hours a day, and some for longer hours. 

That such flagrant abuses will necessitate extensive changes is 
certain. Many of the most thoughtful and able educationalists 
examined advocate the abolition of all public competitive examinations, 
the substitution of inspection by specially trained inspectors and 
endowment thereon, with the granting of free scholarships in good 
schools to boys of small means. Much evidence has been given as to 
the improvements needed in science teaching, and the training of boys 
going to industrial pursuits. A hot war has raged round the teaching 
of Irish, Prot. Mahatly recommended that it should be entirely removed 
from the programme. This was followed by a full and eloquent 
defence of the study delivered by Dr. Douglas Hyde, representing the 
Gaclic League, a body which actively promotes in every way the study 
of Irish. 

This was followed by a destructive attack by the great philologist 
Prof. Atkinson, of Trinity College, who declared that there was no 
such thing as a Modern Irish literary language at all—nothing but a 
collection of dialects—and that the writings of scholars like Dr. Hyde 
were a hideous barbaric mixture of these dialects—a mixture, moreover, 
in which no two writers were agreed; further, that the literature was 
mere folk-lore, shockingly indecent or merely silly. The Ancient Irish 
was an interesting philological study of great dithculty that would only 
be grappled with by advanced adult scholars, but which would never 
be mastered if the many corrupt favors culled Modern Irish were first 
learnt. As Prof. Atkinson was examined just (before the Wommission 
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ceased sitting, he remains, with this counterblast, so far, master of the 
field. The Commission are expected to resume work in April. In 
March the two judges will be on circuit. 

An influential meeting was held at Alexandra College in the 
beginning of February to promote the subscriptions towards the fund 
of £7,000 required for the new buildings. The Lord- ay 
presided, and he, Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, Dr. Bernard, F.T.C. D., 
and Mr. Lecky, the historian, made excellent speeches ae in 
favour of liberal education for women. Dr, Bernard stated that, during 
the thirty-three years of the existence of the college, it had received 
about £6,090 in private gifts, most of which was tied down to scholar- 
ships and certain prizes. Girton College, Cambridge, in the same period 
has received about £70,000. Lord Cadogan took the occasion to give 
a political colouring to his speech, showing his agreement with Mr. 
Balfour’s views on the University question ; and Mr. Lecky, who made 
a most charming and sympathetic speech, did the same more guardedly. 
About £3,000 has been already subscribed to the building fund, 
including £100 from the Princess of Wales, £225 from Lord and Lady 
Cadogan, £500 from Lord Iveagh, and £500 from Mr. R. Mackay 
Wilson It is to be hoped that the contributions needed will be 
supplied. The past record of the college is a guarantee of the wide 
usefulness of the work for which they are asked. 


SCHOOLS. 
RENSINGEON Hicu Scitoor.—The Kensington High School for 
Girls, the first of the schools founded by the Girls’ Public Day School 

Company, celebrated its twenty-sixth birthday on Saturday, January 21, 
by the production of a fairy operetta entitled “The Babes in the 
Wood,” composed by the Misses M. L. and L. W. White, two of the 
mistresses on the stat. A kuge number of parents and friends were 
present on that day and also on the following Monday, when the per- 
formance Was repeated, and considerable enthusiasm was displayed by 
both audiences in appreciation of the graceful and descriptive character 
of the music, of the picturesque grouping of the fairy and gypsy scenes 
with their appropriate coloured light effects, and of the spit and “go” 
which the little people themselves put into their acting. All the 
costumes were tastefully designed, and the Fairy Queen shed real light 
on her attendant troop from tiny electric lamps in her crown and wand. 
The gypsies’ lullaby song (duet) was encurcd at both performances, as 
was also the gypsy dance, gracefully performed by Dorette Roche, and 
the Fairy Queen (Félicie Roche) and the two Babes (Amber and Beryl 
Reeves) fully deserved the congratulations they received on their 
rendering of the leading parts. Enthusiastic applause was accorded to 
the Misses White and Miss Loch, to whose joint efforts the success 
of the entertainment was mainly due. When expenses are paid the 
balance of the proceeds will be handed over to the All Hallows’ 
Mission, Southwark. 

LOWER SCHOOL OF JOHN Lyox, Hakkow.—On Friday evening, 
February 10, the certificates pained at the Science and Art Examinations 
in 1859$ were distributed by T. F. Blackwell, Esq, J.P., the Chairman 
of the Council of the London Chamber of Commerce. The number of 
successes was a hundred and five. In addition, E. T. Bartlett: gained 
a National Scholarship of £60 a year and free tuition at the Royal 
College of Science, tenable for three years. He was fourth on the list. 

MALVERN COLLEGE. -- At the inquest on the unfortunate boy who 
threw himself in front of the train, the coroner said that the evidence 
showed that the boy was periectly ‘happy at school, and had not in any 
way been bothered. The jury, in returning a verdict of * temporary 
insanity,” added that no blame attached to any master or boy in the 
college. That the boy had heard or read of the Haileybury suicide of 
two years ago is the most probable explanation of the coincidence. 

RossALL.—During the Christmas holidays, which ended on January 

20, J. S. Addison bas been elected to a classical exhibition, and 
C. TW. Woodman to a choral scholarship at Queens’, Cambridge. A 
new physical laboratory is in course of construction, and the building is 
going on steadily. The annual examination for fourteen entrance 
scholarships will be held on March 21 and following days, here and in 
Oxford simultaneously. Mr. Curgenven, C.C.C., Oxford, has been 
appointed assistant master at the preparatory school, in place of Mr. Padel. 

WINCHESTER Hic ScHoor.—Over £1,200 has already been raised 
for the Charlotte Yonge Scholarship fund, and subscriptions come in 
from China to Peru. As the Committce desire as soon as possible to 
close the fund, donations should be sent at once to the lon. Treasurer, 
the Kev. J. H. Mernott, Dormy Cottage, Winchester, 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The winner of the Translation Prize for January is Dr. R. L. 
Batterbury, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


Has Kad an meines Vaters Mühle brauste und rauschte schon wieder 
recht lustig, der Schnee tropfelte emoiz vom Dache, die Sperlinge 


zwitscherten und tummelten sich dazwischen ; ich sass auf der 
Thiirschwelle und wischte mir den Schlaf aus den Augen ; mir war so 
recht wohl in dem warmen Sonnenscheine. Da trat der Vater aus dem 
Hause; er hatte schon seit Tagesanbruch in der Mühle rumort und die 
Schlafmiitze schief auf dem Kopfe, der sagte zu mir: ‘* Du Taugenichts ! 
da sonnst du dich schon wieder und dehnst und reckst dir die Knochen 
müde, und lasst mich alle Arbeit allein thun. Ich kann dich hier nicht 
linger füttern. Der Frühling ist vor der Thür, geh’ auch einmal hinaus in 
die Welt und erwirb dir selber dein Brot.” —** Nun,” sagte ich, ‘t wenn 
ich ein Taugenichts bin, so ists gut, so wilt ich in die Welt gehen und 
mein Glück machen.” Und eigentlich war mir das recht licb, denn es 
war mir kurz vorher selber eingefallen, auf Reisen zu gehn, da ich die 
Goldammer, welche im Herbst und Winter immer betribt an unserm 
Fenster sang : ‘t Bauer, miet mich! Bauer, miet mich !” nun in der 
schönen Fruhlingszeit wieder ganz stolz und lustig vom Baume rufen 
hörte: “ Bauer, behalt deinen Dienst!” Ich ging also in das [aus 
hincin und holte meine Geige, die ich recht artig spielte, von der 
Wand, mein Vater gab mir noch einige Groschen Geld mit auf den 
Wer, und so schlenderte ich durch das lange Dorf hinaus. Ich hatte 
recht meine heimliche Freude, als ich da alle meine alten Bekannten 
und Kameraden rechts und links, wie gestern und vorgestern und 
immerdar, zur Arbeit hinauszichen, graben und ptligen sah, während 
ich so in die freie Welt hinausstrich. Ich ricf den armen Leuten nach 
allen Seiten recht stolz und zufrieden adjes zu, aber es kummerte sich 
eben keiner sehr darum. Mir war es wie ein ewiger Sonntag im 
Gemute. Und als ich endlich ins freie Feld hinaus kam, da nahm ich 
meine liebe Geige vor, und spiclte und sang, auf der Landstrasse 
fortychend., 


By ‘' Ourdavos.” 

The wheel of my father’s mill was rushing and roacing again right 

merrily, and the snow dripped steadily from the roof, while the sparrows 
twittered and hopped to and fro. I sat on the doorstep and rubbed the 
sleep from my eyes. llow J enjoyed the warm sunshine! Then out 
came my father from the heuse; he had been bustling about the mill 
since daybreak, and his nightcap was all awry. ‘You good-for- 
nothing,” he called to me: *tthere you are avain basking in the sun, 
lolting and stretching üH your lazy bones are weary, while you leave me 
to do all the work ! Icannot keep you any longer. Spring is at the 
door. Be off, then, out into the world and earn your bread for your- 
self !? §* Well,” said I, “if f am a good-for-nothing, all right: I 
will go out into the world and seek my fortune.” And, indeed, I was 
not sorry ; for the idea of going on my travels had been put into my 
head not long before by the song of the yellowhammer, which, in 
autumn and winter, cried sorrowfully at the window : ‘ Farmer, hire 
me! farmer, hire me!” but now, in the lovely spring-time, began to 
call proudly and merrily on the bough: “ Farmer, keep your wage !” 
So I went into the house and took down from the wall my hddle, which 
I played quite nicely. My father pave me a few pence, too, for the 
journey, and so f strolled out down the long village street. T felt a 
secret plee when I saw right and left my old friends and companions 
going off to work, to dig and plough, as they had done day after day 
for many a year, while I wandered gaily out into the wide world. With 
pride and satisfaction L called out my good-byes to the poor folk on 
every side, but not one of them took any heed. I felt in my heart as 
U it were perpetual Sunday ; and when, at last, } came out into the 
open country, I took out my beloved fiddle and played and sang as I 
stepped along the high road. 


We classify the 270 versions received as follows :— 


first Class. —Treacle, Chingleput, Brand, A Speckled Bird, 100,000, 
A.W.A., Winterthur, Jan-San, Nectarine, Tannhauser, WH. W., 
Gentian, Glenleigh, Triste, Second Odd One, L.M.C.J., Hinnim, 
Fertig, Old Maxum, Tschuki, Fledermaus, R. K. F., Apathy, J.R.I 
Bauf, Prigiona, A.A., Simts, Katchen von Ileilbronn, Ovrdavos. 

Second Class. —Mavis, Cheltenham, Deor, Non Riche, € Gorey, Cedar, 
E.S., Bernardine, LAKONA Leonore W., Germania, Solo, Carrantual, 
L F.T., Goldammer, Hammonia, L.M.M., Saxie, Pauline, Anemone, 
N.P., Slowcoach, Knight of the Garter, A Sea-pull, L.S., Niklot, Shark, 
Taugenichts, John, Rausendelcin, Baile atha cliath, Cotswold, Cerita, 
Kurz, Daddles, G.M. B., 111976, H. McC., D.E.W., Der Dritte, 
Beance, Miranda, Skimpole, Grethe, Abt Vogler, M. B. Wells, 
Marquis von Posa, Faciebat, S.M.B.L., F.A.M.E., Lydia Prima, 
Hump, Bi Neskatchac, P.D.F.T., Edelweiss, Eleanor Hobson, Yeast, 
Craigie, Filia, Exile, Cos (4+ 8), B. Wagg, Kornthal, Brown Mouse, 
Alastor, Reynard the Fox, [.S.0., Goldregen, Kara Giorg, Masha, 
Ben-y-Vrachie, Kameraden, T. Cosy, M.A. E., Odd one out, B.C.P., 
Vlaamsche Meisje, Kremling, Kaiserslautern, Edurtreg, James, Priscilla, 
Cymrodorion, E.M.M., A.B. P., Haron, Gold Ammer, Kat, Pea- 
shooter, Algol, Adele, M3, M.E.B., Suska Konitzka, Jasper, N. B.B.. 
Elm, Einnim, Monicke, St Hilary, E.W.P , Arbor Vale, Judy, 
Wanderstab, I.C. E., W.S.M., Sonntagskind, Crab, Vetter aus Bremen, 
Dreisam, Fliege, Dido, Prospero, Fortes et fideles, Megau, Little-bit-of- 
bread-and-no-cheese, Thelma, Ad Vitam, Pimpernel, Peg, H.M.S., 

(Continucd on page 202.) 
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MR. MURRAY'S STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON. 4bridved from the Original Work by Sir WM. SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. A New 
and Revised Edition in Two Parts. From the Accession of Commodus to the Death of Justinian. By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A., 
Lecturer and Late Fellow of Hertford College, Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose College, Oxford. PART 1, With Maps and 
Nlustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. | 


New and Thoroughly Revised Editions of SIR WILLIAM SMITH'S celebrated Series. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA. PartI., containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, Vocabularies, &c. Thirty-eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Practical experience has proved that this ts one of the best, if not the best, Latin Grammar and Exercise Book for Beginners now in existence. 


On the same Plan. 
INITIA GRASOA. PartI. 3s. 6d. New Edition now ready. GERMAN PRINOIPIA. PartI. 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH PRINOIPIA. Part I. 3s. 6d. ITALIAN PRINOIPIA. Panl. 3s. 6d. 
SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORIES. New Editions, thoroughly Revised, and in a great part Rewritten. Crown 


8vo, 33 6d. each. 
“ The reputation of Sir William Smith’s school histories, tested as it has been by thirty years’ continuous success, needs no advertisement."—Literature, Dec. 1897. 


I A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to 1887. Revised by Ricard Lonce, Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Glasgow, formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. With 4 Coloured Maps, 14 Plans, and 68 Woodcuts. 


I. A SMALLER HISTORY OF GRHHOCB. From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. Revised by G. E. Marinoin, M.A., sometime 
Assistant-Master at Eton College. With 2 Coloured Maps, 12 Plans, and 5 Illustrations. 
“ Most excellently suited to its purpose ; distinguished above all by its lucidity. Altogether the book is excellent." —Guardian, Jan. 1898. 


Ill. A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROMB. From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. Revised by A. H. J. Greentpce, M.A., 
Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. With Coloured Map, 4 Plans, ance 66 Illustrations, many from Photographs of Italy at the present day. 
t Teachers owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Murray for having provided such admirable revisions. The result is school books which are really wanted and really 
admirable." — Guardian, Jan. 1898. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Exercises. 3s. 6d. . 
SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Exercises and Questions. Is. 


THE STUDENT'S HUMB: a History of England from the Earliest Times to 1868. Thoroughly Revised. Edition, continued to the 
Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By ae S. Brewer. 8:0 pp. With Maps and Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 
The Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions, price 2s. 6d. each. Part I., B.C. 55-A.D. 1485; Part UI., A.D. 1485-1688; Part III., A.D. 1688-1878. 


LYBLL’S STUDENT'S BLEMENTS OF GHOLOGY. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, and in great part Rewritten by 
Professor J. W. Jupp, C.B., F.R.S., of the Royal School of Mines. With upwards of 600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 95. 


STUDENT'S MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE : a Comprehensive Review of English writers from Chaucer to 
Tennyson. With Biographical Notes of the Authors. By T. B. SHaw. 7s. 6d. 


SPHOIMENS OF BNGLISH LITERATURE. Companion to the Foregoing. By T. B. SHAW. 5s. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF FRANOB. From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second Empire in 1870. 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Rewritten by ARTHUR Hassatt, Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. With many New Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF THN ROMAN EMPIRE. From its Foundation to the Death of Marcus Aurelius. 
27 B.C.-180 A.D. By J. B. Bury, M.A., Professor of Modern History, Trinity College, Dublin. Second Edition, Revised. 7s. 6d. ; 


Sir William Smith's School Dictionaries in Universal Use. 
SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With a Dictionary of Proper Names. 730 pp. 7s. 6d. 
SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 7s. 6d. A Companion to the Foregoing. Seventeenth Edition. 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Thoroughly Revised and Completely 


Rewritten (1898) by F. Warre Corniso, M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton. Profusely Illustrated from the best examples of objects of antiquity. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 
Bdited by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrews University. 


NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 
A HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. By ArruHor Berry, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


A New 


Thirty-seventh Edition. 


With very numerous Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE STUDY OF ANIMAL LIFE. By J. ArtHur THomson, Lecturer on Zoology, 
School of Medicine, Edinburgh; Joint Author of The Evolution of Sex”; 
Author of ‘‘ Outlines of Zoology.” With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE REALM OF NATURE: a Manual of Physiography. By Dr. Hvucu 
Ropert Mitr, Librarian tothe Royal Geographical Society. With 19 Coloured 
Maps and 68 Illustrations. (380 pp.) Crown 8vo, 55. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN GEOLOGY. By R. D. Roserts. 
Coloured Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 56. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. By Joun H. Murrnegap, Balliol College, Oxford ; 
Lecturer of Moral Science, Royal Holloway College; Examiner in Philosophy 
to the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

LOGIO, INDUCTIVE AND DEDUOTIVE. By Wittram Minto, late Professor of 
Logic and Literature, University of Aberdeen. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

THE FINE ARTS. By Professor Batowin Brown, University of Edinburgh. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By C. E. Matter, Balliol College. Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

THE RISE OF THE BRITISH DOMINION IN INDIA. By Sir Atrrep LYALL, 
G.C.B., K.C.1.E. With Coloured Maps, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

ENGLISH COLONIZATION AND EMPIRE. By A. Cacpecott, Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. Coloured Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE USE AND ABUSE OF MONEY. By W. Cunnincuam, D.D., Fellow of 

Trinity College, Cambridg:; Professor of Economic Science, King’s College, 
London. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. Parts I. and II. By Professor 
GHT, University of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (each Part). 


With 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SENSES. By Joun M'Kenrrick, Professor of 
Physiology in the University of Glasgow; and Dr. SNopGrass, Physiological 
Laboratory, Glasgow. Crown 8vo, qs. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Wicitam Renton. 


trative Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. Ry H. G. Keene, Wadham College, Oxford Fellow of 
the University of Calcutta. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


GREECE IN THE AGE OF PERICLES. By A. J. Grant, King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Staff Lecturer in History to the University of Cambridge. With 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OHAPTERS IN MODERN BOTANY. By Patrick Gennes, Professor of Botany, 
University College, Dundee. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE JACOBEAN POETS. By Eomunp Gosse. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH NOVEL. By Prof. WALTER RAL#IGH, University College, Liver- 
pool. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF RELIGION. By Arran Menzies, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism, University of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LATIN LITERATURE. Ry J. W. Mackalt, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, 
OxfBrd. Crown 8vo, 3%. 6d. 

SHAKSPERE AND HIS PREDECESSORS IN THE ENGLISH DRAMA. By F. S. 
Boas, Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELEMENTS OF PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. By Grorcr Croonu 
Ropertson, late Grote Professor, University College, London. Edvel by 
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The Coracle, Zeus, Martin, Marsias, Taugenichts, Filian, Cushion, 
Spero meliora, Nil desperandum, E.B.P., L.N.S., C.X.F. 

Third Class. —Cameronian, J.M.E., Ein Taugenichts, Erring, Prog, 
Schneider, Fleur-de-lys, Boojums, Ariadne, Shemhurrish, llopfenstange, 
(see, Sty, Dalla, Magmar, M.F.W., Tedesca, A Heathen, Ein 
englisches Fraulein, Plaudertasche, Arthénice, Tyssul, Joan, Wilts, 
Kleeblatt, In die Welt hinaus, Myra Han, Mercur, Ivie, Fin Mitfühler, 
Silly Suffolk, Alderman Pud-Pud, Ilsenstein, Cinera, Pagnell, J. Mars- 
den, E.A.M., Mars, Betelqueux, Prospice, Wee Woe, Finetta, Max 
Piccolomini, Skiddaw, Frau Hadwig, G.A.R., Mignon, Germania, 
Somerset, Stuart, Mrs. Gummidge, Usque Conabor, Huia, Shepherdess, 
Ethel, Viola, Paddy of Dublin, Curly, N.T.T., J.T.G , Bungler, 
Destra, Judex, Sniper, Enelsee, M. Green, Der alte Fritz. 


Fourth Class.—Kichendorff, Little Monk, Alma, Mouse, C.J.S., | 


‘| hammer’s note. 


Cwm Bychan, Jeddah, Peterite, V.G.F., Hopeless, La Troisieme, 
Paree, Aimée, Scarry, Oranienstein. 

Fifth Class.— Baumeister, Nonyeb, Ormund, T.S. A., Ywis, Fal-lal, 
Nous, U.T.A., Desmia, Clock, S.T.O., M.E.A., Aves, Roy, Cupio, 
Denvers, P.O.S., V.A.V., Paper, Trireme, Unio, O.P., Apis. 


| 


It was difficult to go far wrong with the Eichendorff—there were | 


hardly any catches—it was extremely hard to hit the exact turn for 
several words and phrases. The style is familiar, a'most colloquial, 
and the communest fault was stiffness 3 e.g. ‘My violin, on which I 
played very well,” instead of ‘My fiddle (I am a very decent 
performer),” or ‘(F had a pretty knack of playing)”; ‘a worthless 
fellow,” instead of “a ne’er-do-weel.”” Brauste und rauschte, 
“ splashing and dashing ” or ‘‘ humming and roaring ” will preserve the 


By ‘‘CRAIGIE.” 


There was a young maid of Montrose, 
Who at Tories would turn up her nose ; 
But honest John Morley 
Did try her so sorely 
That now she’s a full-blown Primrose. 


There was a bright youth in Kildare, 
Who dreamt he the circle could square ; 
So he jumped out of bed, 
And stood on his head, 
And described an ellipse in the air. 


There was a garçon of Turin, 
Whose skin was so frightfully thin, 
If you trod on his toes, 
He would bleed at the nose, 
And lockjaw at once would set in. 


dread ; 


By ‘“‘ KNAVE OF HEARTS.” 


There was an old lady who cried : 

“ My ‘ Druce’ was not dead when he died, 
So open his tomb, 
And settle my doom, 


For the Dukedom of Portland’s inside.” score.” 


— 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from Daudet :— 


Un toit de roseaux, des murs de roseaux desséches et jaunes, c'est la 
cabane. Ainsi s'appelle notre rendez-vous de chasse. Type de la 
maison camarguaise, la cabane se compose d’une unique piece, haute, 
vaste, sans fenetre, et prenant jour par une porte vitrée qu'on ferme le 
soir avec des volets pleins. Tout le long des grands murs crépis, 
blanchis a la chaux, des rateliers attendent les fusils, les carniers, les 
bottes de marais. Au fond, cing ou six berceaux sont rangés autour 
d'un vrai mat planté au sol et montant jusqu’au toit auquel il sert 
d'appui. La nuit, quand le mistral souffle et que la maison craque de 
partout, avec la mer lointaine et le vent qui la rapproche, porte son 
bruit, le continue en Penflant, on se croirait couché dans la chambre 
dun bateau. 

Mais c'est après-midi surtout que la cabane est charmante. Par 
nos belles journées d’hiver méridional, jaime rester tout seul pres de la 
haute cheminée où fument quelques pieds de tamaris. Sous les coups 
du mistral ou de la tramontane, la porte saute, les roseaux crient, et 
toutes ces secousses sont un bien petit écho du grand ébranlement de la 
nature autour de moi. Le soleil d'hiver, fouetté par l'énorme courant, 
s'¢parpille, joint ses rayons, les disperse. De grandes ombres courent 
sous un ciel bleu admirable. La lumière arrive par saccades, les bruits 


| 


By “AYLWIN.” 


Said an elderly gent of Khartoum, 
Who was long past his earliest bloom ; 
“Tve a passion for knowledge, 
Hurry up with your college, 
For I mean to go in for this boom.” 
By “ E.C.U.” 
When our modern Elijah, Bill Har, 
Went off in a through Pulman car; 
Said the Bishop of London, 
“ Poor old Kensit is undone !” 
Bill packed up his mantle, ha ! ha ! 


By “ A DAUGHTER OF ERIN.” 
In our gay London town it is said, 
Dwells a man whom good parsons 


For he visits each church, | 
Not to pray, but to search, 
So they say, for a Woman in Red. 


' environnante. 


aussi; et les sonnailles des troupeaux entendues tout a coup, puis | 


jingle. I got every sound save those appropriate to a mill. ‘‘ The 
wheel rushed about in a transport of delight” was the climax of 
absurdity. 7temmelten sich dazwischen, ‘* scuthed about in the 
puddles,” but, like Sentimental Tommy, I am floored for the exact 
word to describe sparrows hustling one another. Die Schlafmutze, 
“nightcap,” which every one gave, is obviously inappropriate, suggest- 
ing that the father is only half-dressed. It is the linen cap with a 
tassel, worn by day. ‘* Bonnet” will pass. Dehsst, &c, is not 
“ stretching your weary limbs,” but “stretching and sprawling till you 
are weary °—till your bones ache. Bauer, mie? mich! behalt deinen 
Dienst!” accounts for a number of Fourth and Fifth classes. ‘t Meet 
me, peasant,” ‘* Cage, shelter me,” ** Uphold thy servant,” were varia- 
tions. Even the First Classes rarely attempted to render the yellow- 
‘© A little chee-se—a little bit of bread and more 


chee-se” isthe familiar English rendering of the song. ‘‘ Farmer, hire 


| me, please—Farmer, I don’t want your bread and cheese” mizht pass. 


Und immerdar, “and all days.” Air war es, ‘1 felt as if it were 
going to be always Sunday.” As the First Class is unusually large, I 
may mention that those in the last heat for the prize were ‘* Brand,” 
“ Triste,” ‘“ Winterthur,” ‘‘ A.W.A.,” and “ A.A.” 


EXTRA PRIZE. 


No less than 263 Nursery Rimes were sent in for competition, but 
the number that seemed to me worth printing was far fewer than of 
last month’s ‘‘Carrolls.” The majority, like two out of three of 
**Craigie’s,” were disqualified for the prize as not being topical. 

‘‘ Aylwin” seems to me best to hit off the sasaniens sapientis of 
which Lear was a past master. 


By ‘“ CHAMBERLAIN.” 


There was a young Merchant of France, 

Who through Atrica led us a dance ; 
He danced back from Fashoda, 
Having built a pagoda, 

Crying : ‘* Voilà the mission of France!” 


By “So-So.” 


A medical man of Madrid, 
Of acold in the head to get rid, 
First took it and boiled it, 

Then carefully oiled it, 
And covered it up with a lid. 


By ‘‘ PAREE.” 
Said a silly young dude of Parts, ` 
When he heard that Berlin’s on the Spree ; 
“ Why then we're afloat 
In the very same boat— 
That rakish old city and me!” 


By ‘t TRMPLE.” 


A youth of historical lore, 
Chalked up on his grandfather’s door : 
“ No confessing of lasses, 
Or masses, or asses.” 
Said his Grace : ‘‘ We must rub out this 


By “ R.B.” 


The Liberal Party, "tis said, 

Are pleased with their newly found head 
Yet it’s not the new chief, 
But the sense of relief 

To be quit of the leader they’ve shed. 


oubli¢es, perdues dans le vent, reviennent chanter sous la porte 
ébranlée avec le charme d’un refrain. L'heure exquise, c’est le 
crépuscule, un peu avant que les chasseurs n’arrivent. Alors le vent 
s’est calmé. Je sors un moment. En paix le grand soleil rouge 
descend, enflammé, sans chaleur. La nuit tombe, vous frôle en passant 
de son aile noire tout humide. La-bas, au ras du sol, la lumière d’un 
coup de feu passe avec l'éclat d'une étoile rouge avivce par l’ombre 
Dans ce qui reste de jour, la vie se hate. Un long 
triangle de canards vole tres bas, comme s'ils voulaient prendre terre ; 
mais tout A coup la cabane, où le caleil est allumé, les éloigne : celui 
qui tient la tête de la colonne dresse le cou, remonte, et tous les autres 
derrière lui s’emportent plus haut avec des cris sauvages. 


An Extra Prize of One Guinea ts offered for the best 
title and motto for a new educational monthly. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopied by ALL com- 


_ petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 


names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by March 16, 
addressed “ Prize Editor,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hili, E.C. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & 00/5 LIST. 


By Professors J. H. POYNTING and J. J. THOMSON. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS: Comprising Properties of Matter, Sound, 


Heat, Magnetism and Electricity, and Light. 
In Large 8vo, fully Illustrated, 8s. 6d. post free. 


Now Reavy. VOLUME ON 


SOUND. 


By J H. PoyntixG, Sc.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; 

rofessor of Physics, Mason College, Birmingham; and J. J. THomson, M.A., 

F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of Experimental 
Physics in the University of Cambridge. 

*,° Puncisuers’ Note.—It is intended that this 1weoKTANT TREATISE shall be 

assued in separate Volumes, each complete in itself, and published at regular intervals. 


_ ‘Seconp Epition. In large 8vo, handsome cloth, 21s. Including all the NEWER 
DeVELOPMENTS in Photographic Methods, together with Special Articles on 
RaAvbioGRaAPHy (the X Rays), CoLour PHotoGraruy, and many New Plates. 

PHOTOCRAPHY : Its History, Processes, Apparatus, and Materials. A 


Practical Manual. Comprising Working Details of all the More Important 
Methods. By A. Brotners, F.R.A.S. With numerous Full-Page Plates by 
many of the Processes described, and Illustrations in the Text. 
“A highly informative book. . . . We can cordially recommend the volume as a 
worthy addition to any library."—British Journal of Photography. 
** Pre-eminently a sound practical treatise on photography written by a practical 
worker of lifelong experience.'’—Leeds Mercury. 
‘* The illustrations are of the greatest beauty.” —Scotsman. 


By ANDREW JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Electrical Engineering in 
the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. 


SAMIESON’S APPLIED MECHANICS (ADVANCED). Complete in Two 
Volumes. Sold separately. 

Vor. I1.—Comprising—Part I.: The Principle of Work and its Applications ; 
Part II. : Gearing. With 232 Illustrations and Examination Papers. THirpb 
Epition. Price 7s. 6d. 

" Fully maintains the reputation of previous works by Prof. Jamieson. More we 

cannot say."—Practical Engineer. 

VoL. II. —Motion and Energy, Strength of Materials, Graphic Statics, Hydraulics 

and Hydraulic Machinery. Seconp Evition, Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 6d. 

“ WELL AND LUCIDLY WRITTEN. — The Engineer. 


GRIFFIN’S “OPEN-AIR STUDIES.” 


“ Boys cou'd not have a more alluring introduction to scientific pursuits than these 
charming-looking volumes."—Letter to the Publishers from the Headmaster of one 
„9f our great Public Schools, 


OPEN-AIR STUDIES IN BOTANY: Sketches of British Wild Flowers in 
their Homes. By R. Liovp Pragcrr, B.A., M.R.I.A. Illustrated by Draw- 
ings from Nature by S. ROSAMOND PRAEGER, and Photographs by R. WELCH. 
Handsome cloth, 7s. 6d.; gilt, 8s. 6d., post free. 

General Contents :—A Daisy-Starred Pasture—Under the Hawthorns—By the 
River—Along the Shingle--A Fragrant Hedgerow—A Connemara Bog—Where the 
Samphire Grows—A Flowery Meadow—Among the Corn (a Study in Weeds)—In 
the Home of the Alpines—A City Rubbish-Heap —Glossary. 


‘A fresh and stimulating book.”— Times. 


OPEN-AIR STUDIES IN CEOLOCY: An Introduction to Geology Out-of 


Doors. By Grenvitre A. J. Core, M.R.I.A., F.G.S., Professor of Geology in 
the Royal College of Science in Ireland. With 12 Full-page Plates after Photo- 
graphs, and Illustrations. Handsome cloth, 8s. 6d., post free. 


General Contents :--The Materials of the Earth—A Mountain Hollow—Down the 
Valley—Along the Shore—Across the Plains—Dead Volcanoes—A Granite High- 
ñand— The Annals of the Earth—The Surrey Hills—The Folds of the Mountains. 


“A charming book . . . beautifully illustrated." —A themceusm. 


JHE MAKING OF A DAISY; ‘‘ WHEAT OUT OF LILIES”; and other Studies 


in Plant Life and Evolution. A Popular Introduction to Botany. By ELEANOR 
Hucues-Giss. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt, 2s. 6d. post free. 


“A bright little introduction to the study of flowers."—/omrhal of Botany. 


MOW PLANTS LIVE AND WORK. A Simple Introduction to Real Life in 
the Plant World, based on Lessons originally given to Country Children. By 
Eveanor HuGHEs-Giss, With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“In every way well calculated to make the study of botany attractive to the 
young. "— Scotsman. 


‘JHE FLOWERING PLANT: First Principles of Botany. By Prof. J. R. 
AtnsworTH Davis, M.A., F.Z.S., University College, Aberystwyth. Very 
fully Illustrated. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** It would be hard to find a text-book which would better guide the student to an 
accurate knowledge of modern discoveries in botany.”—/ornal of Botany. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


kondon: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Limited, Exeter Street, Strand. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


A Life of William Shakespeare. By SIDNEY LEE. With 
Portraits and Facsimiles. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

The progress of research, no less than the changed point of 
view, makes a new Life of Shakespeare necessary from time to 
time ; and this demand is excellently answered by the volume 
recently written by Mr. Sidney Lee, who is so well known and 
well respected as the present editor of the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography.” For some years this will certainly be the 
current memoir of our great dramatist. It is well up to date; 
it is evidently the result of prolonged and assiduous investiga- 
tions; it contains some new points that are well worth 
considering, whether they are to be finally approved or not; 
and it has the important merit of being readable, which books 
of a like stamp are very apt not to be. One cannot say that its 
style is faultless. Mr. Lee’s English is sometimes what may be 
called “newspapery” or journalese ; thus he uses the word 
“inaugurate” in a way to rekindle the ashes of Dr. Freeman, if 
“een in our ashes live their wonted fires”; he says of the Earl 
of Southampton that he was “accounted by many ladies of far 
too uncertain a temper to sustain marital responsibilities with 
credit” —a phrase that recalls Dr. Grimstone’s epistolary 
performance, as also does such a locution as the “enjoying of 
professional relations with Alleyn.” But the reader will readily 
forgive such verbiage when he realizes how carefully collected 
and selected, and of what permanent value, is the matter that is 
placed at his service. 

To be sure, should the questions be asked which naturally 
first occur as to a biography, viz., does it vividly impress upon 
us the personality of the subject of it, and what is the impression 
produced, we should have to answer them both unsatisfactorily ; 
we cannot credit Mr. Lee with much success in these supreme 
respects. But then neither can we so credit any of his prede- 
cessors, even Dr. Brandes, who perhaps has made the best 
resolute attempt at such a realization. Some two or three pages 
of his four hundred and forty are devoted by Mr. Lee to some- 
thing of the kind ; and this is more than those who have gone 
before have for the most part done, and it deserves recognition. 
But, on the whole, this, like other Lives, gives us numerous 
facts, and very interesting and significant facts, about Shake- 
speare, but no living image of him. At the most we perceive 
merely a vague shadow, of dim outline, faint and thin, swiftly 
escaping from any close scrutiny, and vanishing as we would 
fain clutch it, prensantes nequiguam umbras. Are not all 
Shakesperean biographies Ham/ets without Hamlet ?—portraits 
with the face omitted ?—unanimated and expressionless masks ? 
We hear much talk about him, but we never hear him talking 
himself. We receive copious information as to his clothes, so 
to speak, but we never see the man that wore them. We know 
his London haunts, but we never actually behold him in them. 
He declines to be interviewed ; he eludes the nimble pursuit 
of innumerable snap-shotters. Huge temples are reared in his 
honour, and clouds of incense are always rising ; but even in 
the innermost shrine no vision of his godship is ever vouchsafed, 
or has ever yet been obtained. Possibly some future day a 
writer of insight and of genius may be more successful. And 
we must not undervalue the work that has been and is being 
executed by the hewers of wood and the drawers of water. 
They are in fact doing yeoman’s service, which will certainly be 
profitable sooner or later. They are collecting material which 
may be turned to excellent account when the time is ripe ; and, 
however imperfect, their results deserve the hearty gratitude 
both of us and of posterity. So far as may be, they are render- 
ing an adequate biography possible. They are making or 
gathering bricks for an architect to come, or at least for whose 
coming “ hope springs eternal in the human breast.” 

Thus, because he does not do everything, we must not fancy 
Mr. Sidney Lee does nothing. He has, indeed, with infinite 
industry and conspicuous intelligence, produced a volume that 
cannot but be of real benefit to every student of Shakespeare’s 
life and works, and so cannot but effectively promote one of the 
most important of all biographical and literary studies. This is 
a feat not so common as to be passed over without cordial 
admiration and praise, whatever we may think of some of 
Mr. Lee’s views and conclusions. He gives a fairly complete 
account of all that is known of Shakespeare and his family and 
his surroundings, both at Stratford and_in, London ; and the 
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amount of this knowledge, thanks to the faithful diligence of 
such scholars as Malone and Halliwell-Phillipps, is now 


considerable ; and he furnishes much subsidiary information. | 


Shakespertanus est; et nihil Shakespearianum a se alienum 
putat. He even condescends to acknowledge the most fatuous 
of all fatuous theories, the ripe fruit of quite invincible ignorance, 
that Shakespeare’s plays were written by Bacon. Weare told 
that, in a letter printed in a contemporary journal since his 
volume appeared, Mr. Lee has likened the peculiar people who 
entertain this silly notion to the believers in “the Tichborne 
claimant.” But we are inclined to think that the Tichborne 
claimant’s followers were luminous comparatively. 

There are many details in Mr. Lee’s book on which we 
should have commented had time and space permitted: e.g., 
the date of Weever’s “ Mirror of Martyrs” (has Mr. Lee made 
quite sure it was “of ready for publication some time before it 
was published, as several authorities have observed ?) ; the well 
known reference to Shakespeare and Ben Jonson in the “ Return 
from Parnassus” (can it have meant no more than that Shake- 
speare had signally outstripped Jonson in popular esteem ?) ; 
the relation of Daniel to Shakespeare ; “this debt of suffering ” 
as a translation of rovro mae in a certain Sophoclean line ; 
“ Regan’s heartless plot to seduce her brother-in-law”; the 
speaking so positively of “‘ Love’s Labours Lost” as Shakespeare’s 
“earliest play”; &c., &c. Nor can we dwell upon certain of 
Mr. Lee’s criticisms that strike us as far from happy, as when 
he asserts that the scene in “ King John” “in which the gentle 
boy Arthur learns from Hubert that the King has ordered his 
eyes to be put out is as affecting as any passage in tragic 
literature,” or when he describes ‘ Julius Cæsar” as “a pene- 
trating study of political life.” Non omnia possumus omnes ; 
and we are glad Mr. Lee as a rule observes his métier and 
leaves esthetic matters alone. But all such points—and after 
all they do not come to much — we must now overlook 
in order to say one or two words on the question to which 
Mr. Lee has devoted nearly a third of his space, viz., Shake- 
speare’s “ Sonnets.” 

Of course such a proportion might justly be censured, were 
this an ideal biography. But, as we have already said, the ideal 
biography has yet to come; and meanwhile we thankfully 
receive the result of any special study that is offered us. Now 
Mr. Lee has made a special study not only of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, but of sonnet literature, both at home and abroad ; 
and, if there were nothing else to give value to his book, only 
the parts that deal with sonneteering should at once secure it a 
place in the libraries of all persons interested in the subject. 
He has toiled hard, and has caught much. To this department 
of Shakesperean and Elizabethan poetry he has made a con- 
tribution of considerable value. We are far from saying that it is 
decisive and final; but we are certain that it adds greatly to the 
stock of knowledge that is absolutely necessary for the adequate 
discussion of the questions at issue. 

We are disposed to think that the identification of “W. H.” 
with William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, has received a blow 
from which tt will not easily recover, even though Mr. Lee does 
not press the chronological objection—that is, the objection 
that, if the sonnets were mainly written about 1594, as many 
good scholars maintain, and amongst them Mr. Lee, they could 
not possibly have been addressed to a youth born in 1580, the 
theme of one sequence being the desirability of marrying with- 
out delay. But we do not fancy that Mr. Lee’s own interpreta- 
tion of those mysterious initials will find much favour. He drags 
from obscurity into the light of day a small pirate publisher 
called Hall, who, he hypothesizes, somehow possessed himself of 
the Ms. of the sonnets, and, for a consideration, no doubt, 
placed them in Thomas Thorpe’s hands to be printed. Thus he 
gives to the word “ begetter,” in the dedication, the sense of 
“ procurer ”—a sense suggested long ago, but never generally 
accepted, and perhaps scarcely likely to be. “T. T.” seems to 
have been a bit of a humourist, and indulged in curious freaks 
of style ; but it is most difficult to believe that it is to his small 
pirate friend that he wishes “all happiness and that eternitie 
promised by our ever-living poet.” The name of the small 
pirate who was to be immortalized has after three centuries of 
oblivion been recovered, we are to suppose, by certain minute 
researches, and now at last his “eternity” is to begin! Tous 
this perplexing matter remains as perplexing as ever. “T.T.” 
may have loved eccentricity ; but we doubt whether it took this 
shape. The old notion that the initials in some way, with 
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designed obscurity, represent him to whom so many of the 
sonnets are undoubtedly addressed—that is, the Earl of South- 
ampton—seems to us very much more probable. 

Neither do we think Mr. Lee is very happy in his identifica- 
tion of the rival poet. He holds it is one Barnabe Barnes, 
author of “ Parthenophil and Parthenope, Sonnets, Madrigals, 
Elegies, and Odes,” published in 1593, and of a “ Centurie of 
Spiritual Sonnets,” 1595. Mr. Lee’s arguments in this behalf 
are of the slightest, and anything but convincing. And, as to 
Barnes being “a poetic panegyrist of Southampton,” and so 
presumably a competitor with Shakespeare for that nobleman’s 
favour, it should surely have been noticed that Barnes’s 
“Parthenophil and Parthenope” is especially associated, not 
with a Wriothesley, but with a Percy. On the title-page we 
find: “ To the right noble and virtuous gentleman M. William 
Percy, Esq., his dearest friend”; and of the six dedicatory 
sonnets the first is addressed “ To the right noble lord Henry, 
Earl of Northumberland,” and confesses how his Muse 


Seeking patronage bold means doth use 
To show that duty which in heart I bear 
To your thrice noble house, which shall outwear 
Devouring Time itself, if my poor Muse 
Divine aright. 


The second invokes the Earl of Essex; and then in the third 
place he appeals to the Earl of Southampton, the remaining 
sonnets being devoted to three ladies, viz., the Countess of 
Pembroke, the Lady Strange, and the Lady Bridget Manners. 
It is scarcely to be believed that so ardent a poetic retainer of 
the Percies should have made Shakespeare fear any alienation 
of the friendship of him to whom he dedicated love “ without 
end.” i 

But we must bring to a close our remarks on one of the most 
noteworthy volumes on Shakespeare lately issued, heartily 
recommending our readers to “ beget” it in the sense of that 
verb to which Mr. Lee calls attention, and to read and mark it 
for themselves, with gratitude but also with discrimination. 


The Psychology of Peoples. By GUSTAVE LE BON. 
pp. xx., 236 ; price 6s. Fisher Unwin.) 

Two peculiarities in the publication of this book strike us at 
the outset. lt was published in the middle of October of 
1898, but it is daved 1899. Itis a translation from the French, 
but there is not a hint to this effect. And this is the more mis- 
leading because the translation is so exceptionally well done 
that no one would guess from the book itself that it is a trans- 
lation. Publishers should be more careful. 

Some of our readers may remember M. Le Bon’s “ The 
Crowd,” published a short time ayo and very well received. 
It was described as ingenious, fertile in ideas, confident, and 
eloquent. The book before us may be described in precisely 
the same way— with an emphasis on confident. It is certainly 
interesting and stimulating. But we are not so certain as to 
its soundness. M. Le Bon has his countrymen’s love of 
symmetry and completeness and of vivid generalization. This 
leads now and again to assertions which are neither generally 
accepted nor proved. Sometimes we are told that the matter 
is too large to be fully dealt with here. Sometimes for the 
proof we are referred to one of the authors numerous other 
books, where the matter is said to be proved; but this is not 
much help to those who have not read that particular book. 
Sometimes we are told that the matter will be returned to and 
more fully treated ; but, when we do return to it, we commonly 
find the statement, “as we have already shown,” though there 
has been no shown, but only asserting. This, no doubt, is all 
that the hasty general reader cares for ; and it makes the book 
light and agreeable reading. But it is apt to fret the serious 
student. 

We have only been marking an occasional defect, not by any 
means an invariable one. M. Le Bon is oftenest both sound 
and convincing, and he never fails to be stimulating. What we 
consider most valuable—certainly what has interested us most 
—is what is said about the evolution of Art. The third chapter 
of Book II. (everything is carefully mapped out into bcos and 
chapters), on the Transformation of the Arts, is especially good. 
But we cannot help thinking that the natural spontaneous 
development of the nation as it grows from childhood— quite 
apart from outside influences —is overlooked too much, and that 
rather too much is made of the borrowing theory. Theidea that 
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every nation borrowed the basis of its art, more or less, from some 
other nation, and then evolutionized and transformed it, reminds 
us of the famous village where all the people supported them- 
selves by taking in one anothers washing. But the chapter is good 
all the same. Good, too, is the chapter (Book IV., chapter i.) 
which deals with the fewness of the ideas which really control 
and direct the mind and activities of a nation, and the slowness 
with which new ideas find a permanent lodgment in the “soul 
of a people,” and with which old ideas die out. 

We had marked down several other points for approval or 
question ; but space compels us to mention only a few. Through- 
out the book, but especially in the earlier chapters, too much 
weight, in our opinion, is attached to heredity pure and simple, 
and too little to environment ; too much to what each individual 
(or generation) is born with in itself, and too little to the effect 
of steadily continuous surroundings after birth. The distinction 
is important educationally ; for the endowment at birth is, at 
least, at present, outside our power to affect—we can but 
develop it ; while the environment is largely under our control. 
It is a mistake, we think, to make so complete a separation 
between character and intelligence, and to describe the former 
as being as much an inheritance as the beak of a bird or 
the fin of a fish. It is true that there is much that is intellectual 
that hes entirely outside character. But intelligence must 
always be ome of the factors of character, though we cannot 
produce character by intelligence alone, while we certainly can 
strongly affect character by education. We do heartily, how- 
ever, agree with the view that “the influence of character is 
sovereign in the life of peoples, whereas that of the intelligence 
is, in truth, very feeble.” Excellently is it brought home to us 
more than once that the civilization of a people is the outward 
visible expression of its soul or character ; that this soul is the 
result of a slow evolution extending over centuries, partly a 
self-development and partly produced by imported and trans- 
formed material ; that to produce a particular civilization in a 
people you must first help them to gain this soul or character ; 
and that this is commonly beyond our power, even if centuries 
are devoted to the task. The moral of which (though M. Le 
Bon does not draw it) is that the best we can do with Asiatics, 
Africans, &c., 1s first to help them to excel after their own best 
kind, and to trust to the centuries for the slow transformation. 
True abiding civilization is not to be produced otherwise, though 
its outer semblance may be made visible—as M. Le Bon thinks 
has been the case with the Japanese. 

We should have liked to quote the characterizations of the 
Anglo-Saxons in England and in the United States, but we 
have no space left. They remind us a little of Taine’s beef- 
eating and beer-swilling Saxons ; but are not uncomplimentary, 
though not quite accurate. The characterization of modern 
France is somewhat pulled awry by the desire to be sarcastic. 
The closing pages, which predict the destruction of Western 
Europe by Socialism and Anarchism, after which perhaps the 
Anglo-Saxons will survive, while Russia will go scot-free, are 
amongst the most powerful in the book. But Christmas is too 
near to make such a jeremiad altogether acceptable to our 
readers if quoted here. 


The Foundations of England. By Sir JAMES H. RAMSAY OF 
BANFF, Bart., M.A., Author of “Lancaster and York.” 
Two vols., with Maps and Illustrations. (Sonnenschein.) 

These volumes are a part of the great work begun by the 
author’s “ Lancaster and York,” which is intended to be the last 
instalment of a history of England from the earliest times to 
the Battle of Bosworth. Here Sir James Ramsay begins at the 
beginning—and, indeed, long before the beginning—of English 
history, with the earliest notices of the British Isles, and goes 
down to the accession of Henry II. His two volumes, though 
issued by another publisher, and, therefore, without the arms of 
the University of Oxford on their covers, are, in all other 
respects, presented in exactly the same form as their pre- 
decessors. As in them, so also in these, he gives proof of wide 
reading and careful work. They are founded on a conscientious 
study both of original authorities and of the best modern writers 
on his subject. Such a book as he is producing cannot fail to 
be useful, for, judging by what we have of it already, we should 
say that it will be sufficiently long to contain a fairly full account 
of all that is best worth knowing about its period, and not so 
long as to deter readers from studying it—at least, in portions, 
or to make reference to it difficult. It presents, in a moderate 


compass, the results of its author’s independent study and of 
the labours of other historians, such as Dr. Stubbs, Freeman, 
Green, and many more. Sir James Ramsay belongs to the 
school of historians that prefers a chronological record of 
events to a more philosophic treatment of them. Each method 
has its place in historical investigation, and good work, such as 
this is, deserves to be acknowledged, on whatever system it 
may be based. We do not see why a book of history should 
not, along with a faithful representation of the course of 
events, give some general views of their causes and tendencies. 
Though it would be unfairto imply that Sir James Ramsay 
entirely fails to do this, his book would certainly have gained 
in value and interest if he had more often tried to select and 
group his facts, in order to illustrate the special characteristics 
of various times. Every book, however, must be judged ac- 
cording to its own plan, and in this case the author has done 
well that which he laid down for himself. 

His book is not a mere chronicle of political events; the con- 
stitutional, religious, and literary sides of the history, for the 
most part, receive adequate attention. At the outset, for 
example, we have a very satisfactory account of the religious 
and social institutions of the Celtic inhabitants of Britain. On 
the other hand, the Benedictine reformation of the latter part 
of the tenth century is treated far too cursorily, and the asser- 
tion that Æthelwold was “trained” by instructors from Fleury 
suggests some lack of familiarity with the subject, for Æthelwold 
had no communication with Fleury until after his appointment 
as Abbot of Abingdon. Sir James Ramsay has visited the sites 
of many battles and other events that he describes, and his 
industry has not been fruitless ; his narrative of the campaigns 
of Agricola in the North is ingenious and founded on careful 
observation of the country, and he gives a remarkably lucid and 
probable account of the Battle of Ashingdon, between Cnut 
and Eadmund Ironside. We confess to a feeling of amusement 
at finding that he believes himself to have identified the site of 
the Battle of Brunnanburh. Many antiquaries have held a like 
belief with, so far as we can see, at least equally good or in- 
sufficient reason. The last thing that we know about Æ thelstan 
before the war actually broke out is that he was residing at 
York, evidently in order to meet the rebellion, and we do not 
see any ground for supposing that the allied forces of the 
North gave him the slip and advanced so far South as Bourn, 
in Lincolnshire. The much debated question of the palisade 
at the Battle of Hastings, or Senlac, is decided against Free- 
man. Here we think that the authority of Wace is unduly 
minimized, and we advise our readers before accepting Sir 
James Ramsay’s opinion to read what Mr. Oman says on the 
question in his “ History of the Art of War.” We stumble at 
the remark that when the Chronicle (version C) says that Harold 
“arrayed his lith” at Tadcaster before the Battle of Stamford- 
bridge, the passage, “if it is to have any meaning,” must be 
taken as meaning his army. Certainly the chronicler had a 
meaning when he wrote the word //3, and his meaning must 
have been the same as that which he attached to it in two 
earlier sentences describing other events of the same year, 
where the word is unquestionably used for ships. Does /%, 
which is a word of Scandinavian origin, ever mean an army? 
The estimates of character are generally well considered, and 
we think, in some cases, less swayed by enthusiasm or preju- 
dice than those formed by certain earlier historians of distinc- 
tion. The writing itself-—it would be absurd to talk of style in 
such a connexion—though it has the great merit of plainness, 
is, as a rule, poor, deficient alike in elegance and in vigour. 
The accounts of the reigns of Henry I. and Stephen will fill up 
the gap between the works of Freeman and Miss Norgate’s 
“ Angevin Kings,” and in treating Stephen’s reign, good use 
has been made of Mr. Round’s investigations. Accurate as 
Sir James Ramsay generally is, a few statements of fact in his 
first volume strike us as questionable. A mere slip probably 
makes Crediton “a Cornish see” in 953; though it is true 
that certain Cornish estates were held by the Bishop of Credi- 
ton, until Eadred transferred them to the see of St. Germans. 
Cornwall was made a separate diocese by Ethelstan. We would 
suggest that the Eric who was slain about 954 was the son of 
Harold Fairhair of Norway, not of Harold Blaatand of Den- 
mark, and we fail to find any authority for the assertion that 
/Elthere of Mercia invaded Wessex on the death of Eadward 
the Martyr. Among some other points that we are glad to see 
clearly enunicated is the date of King Alfred’s death, which is 
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assigned here to the year goo. The reasons given in support 
of this date seem to us to be conclusive; they will, we fear, 
scarcely please the Winchester people, who, we understand, 
propose to celebrate “ Alfred’s Millenary ” in 1901. 


Text-book of Algebra, with Exercises, Part T. By G. E. FISHER, 
Ph.D., and I. J. SCHWATT, Ph.D., Assistant Professors 
of Mathematics in the University of Pennsylvania. 
(8x5 in., pp. 683. Philadelphia: Fisher & Schwatt.) 

This is a book of quite unusual merit, one that we have read 
from beginning to end with unfailing interest and pleasure. 
The authors have worked with a high ideal kept constantly in 
view, and their success is as great as it is well deserved. It is 
no easy matter to present a scientific account of elementary 
algebra, especially of the fundamental operations, and at the 
same time to remain intelligible to the average boy or girl. 
Yet this is what the authors have accomplished ; they have, in 
fact, written a “Chrystal” that can be used in schools. 

It is needless to say that the production of such a work 
implies a rare combination of scientific and sympathetic powers. 
But there are other less hereditary elements of success, of which 
the authors have not disdained to avail themselves. They have, 
in the first place, allowed ample space for the discussion. The 
familiar definitions which occupy the opening pages in most 
works do not appear until a hundred pages have been given to 
algebraic numbers and the fundamental operations with the 
same. They are never wearisome, yet they proceed slowly 
and securely, adding illustration after illustration, each step 
becoming more general than the preceding, until they arrive at 
the full statement of a law. Another noticeable feature in these 
early chapters is the care with which the fundamental operations 
are illustrated by numerous exercises, many of which can be 
worked orally in class. The same pains are taken to render the 
theory intelligible which other, and perhaps more fashionable, 
writers devote to the solution of every conceivable problem and 
example. 

The chief characteristic of the work before us is thus the 
interest and thoroughness of the theoretical portions. There is 
here no half-hearted treatment, no proof, sav, of the commu- 
tative law for positive integers only, followed by the use of the 
law for any quantity whatever. The fundamental operations 
are rediscussed in connexion with irrational numbers, and 
again with imaginary and complex numbers ; and not till then 
do we meet with irrational equations or quadratic equations 
with imaginary roots. 

With the exceptions above mentioned or inferred, the part 
now publisheddoes not differ much in range from other elemen- 
tary text-books. It ends, as usual, with the binomial theorem 
for a positive integral exponent. Inequalities find an early 
place, before surds and quadratic equations, while permutations 
and combinations are postponed. There are, however, many 
variations in detail, two of which deserve special notice. 

The first is the very careful and thorough system of solving 
equations. The authors maintain that “the ordinary way of 
treating equations is illogical, leads to many serious errors, and 
is, therefore, also pedagogically wrong.” The errors are avoided 
and the method rendered scientific by basing the solutions upon 
equivalent equations and equivalent systems of equations. 
Two equations are defined as equivalent when “every solution 
of the first is a solution of the second, and every solution of the 
second is a solution of the first” ; and it is then shown that all 
the derived equations which are obtained in the ordinary course 
are equivalent to the given equation or equations. 

All of the sections on problems are marked by the extreme 
care with which the conditions stated in verbal language are 
translated into algebraic language: a care which will appear 
irksome to impulsive students, but which will contribute greatly 
to accuracy of thought and expression. A most useful chapter 
is that on the “Interpretation of the Solutions of Problems,” in 
which the different solutions-—positive, negative, zero, inde- 
terminate, and infinite—are, in certain cases, examined in de- 
tail and explained. 

We have said enough, we trust, to recommend Messrs. Fisher 
and Schwatt’s work to mathematicians who would willingly 
see our methods of teaching algebra reformed. There are, 
no doubt, serious practical difficulties in the way of its general 
introduction into English schools. We should be glad if the 
difficulties could be removed. But, until a radical change is 
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made in the algebra papers of our principal examinations, the 
chief obstacle to reform will continue to block the way. 


St. John Baptist College. By WM. HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D., 
Fellow, Tutor, and Precentor, and formerly Librarian, of 
St. John Baptist College. (5s. net. F. E. Robinson.) 

It was a fortunate circumstance that the cupidity of Henry 
VIII.’s courtiers was satisfied with the seizure of monastic lands 
and revenues, and often found no use for monastic buildings. 
For this sometimes led to the rehabilitation of a college, and to 
the gradual gathering of a land endowment by the munificence 
of pious founders and donors. This was the case with St. 
John’s. In the reign of Henry VI., 1437, a college was erected 
at Oxford for the use of students from Cistercian monasteries, 
and dedicated to the honour of the B.V.M. and St. Bernard “ in 
the street commonly called Northgate Street.” Its scanty lands 
were seized at the dissolution of the monasteries, but the 
buildings remained useless. These were bought by the founder, 
Sir Thomas White, in 1555: even to-day a considerable part of 
them remains as the Cistercians erected them. Sir Thomas 
bought back about half the ground from the President of 
Corpus Christi ; then he bought more and more land; in 1573 
Walton Manor was purchased with money bequeathed by the 
founder, and thus the College became the ground landlord of 
the greater part of the new town in North Oxford. It has 
added field to field, house to house, and, though very poor in its 
early days, has become increasingly wealthy. 

Sir Thomas White is an interesting figure. A native of 
Reading, he was probably educated at the Grammar School 
there, since he endowed it with two scholarships at St. John’s. 
Then he went to London as apprentice to a merchant tailor, 
Hugh Acton, a prominent member of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company. The good Acton left his apprentice £100 on his 
death in 1520. A little later White set up in business for 
himself, his career being quite a model for ’prentice lads. In 
1530 we find him Renter Warden of the Company, and probably 
he was Master in 1535. He grew very wealthy, for in that year 
he was assessed at £1,000 for a “benevolence” to the King. 
He disliked civic honours, and in 1545 refused to serve as 
Alderman. The City Fathers promptly lodged him in Newgate 
and closed his shop. Sadder and wiser, he then consented to 
be Alderman, and in due time became Sheriff of London and 
Lord Mayor in 1553. He remained faithful to Mary, who 
knighted him, and during his mayoralty rendered her great 
service. He sat on the Commission which tried Lady Jane 
Grey, received the Spanish envoys who negotiated the marriage 
of Philip with Mary, routed reforming rebels at Southwark 
Bridge, tried the said rebels, and made proclamations for the 
observance of the Roman Catholic faith. Directly after he had 
doffed his Lord Mayor’s robes, he set about the foundation of 
St. John’s, a long cherished project. Quietly and pawkily he 
had been buying land in Oxford for some time, and on June 18, 
1555, the new society took possession of the College. It has. 
always had a close connexion with the Merchant Taylors’ School. 
in the early days, out of fifty Fellows and scholars all but 
thirteen came from it. 

Sir Thomas was a devout Romanist, but not disinclined to: 
submit to the secular power. Probably he thought the College 
more important than either Papal or Royal supremacy. Mr. 
Hutton says he “loyally followed the Church of England.” 
This also was the policy of Wm. Roper, a great friend of 
White’s and son-in-law of Sir Thomas More. At this time Sir 
Thomas White ordered that “the children of those my ’pren- 
tices which be poor be received, and not the children of those 
which be rich and wealthy in no wise.” The first four Presidents’ 
tenure of office was very brief. The first seems to have cheated 
the founder of £20. The second was deprived for leaning to 
Papistry. The third resigned after a year, for fear of being 
deprived (he was a tremendous pluralist according to Mr. 
Hutton). The fourth was more businesslike and capable. Sir 
Thomas died in 1567, and our author has preserved for us two 
delightful letters, written just before the end, showing how much 
of his heart was in this great work. He lies buried in the 
chancel of the College Chapel, where he was laid without pomp 
or vainglory. Just a few days before his death he arranged 
that forty-three scholars from Merchant Taylors’ School should 
be “assigned and named by continual succession ” to St. John’s. 
A hundred years after his death the remiains-of Laud and 
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Juxon were placed near his own, the former with the greatest 
possible simplicity, the latter with overwhelming pomp. 

Mr. Hutton’s chapter on the social life of the College in the 
sixteenth century is interesting ; we read of scholars having a 
penny piece of beef among four of them for dinner (at 10 a.m.), 
a similar supper at 5 p.m., and evidently no refection, no oasis 
in the long desert of hours between. There were no fires in 
private rooms, and students “are fain to walk or run up and 
Set for half-an-hour to get a heat in their feet when they go to 
be RG Ñ 

The founder evidently detested noise, as his regulations 
on the head of “immoderate clamour, laughter, noise, song, 
leaping, or the striking of musical instruments ” are very minute. 
Football was banned, with the “game of painted cards.” 
Singing birds were not allowed within the walls, and even the 
Fellows were forbidden to catch birds in the garden, though 
not outside. As far as possible, juniors were to be located with 
seniors in the bedrooms, so that they might have the good 
advice of the latter. The President was to order a scholar or 
chorister to sleep with a Master or Fellow, “that he might serve 
him in all things lawful and honest,” but such society was at 
the Fellow’s choice. Thus we find Laud with a chamber- 
fellow, one John Jones. Scholars were to be castigated by the 
President and Vice-President. 

With Laud, sometimes called St. John’s second founder, a 
new era of wealth and munificence began. He was President 
from 1611 to 1621,and succeeded by Juxon from 1621 to 1633. Mr. 
Hutton indignantly repels Mark Pattison’s dictum on St. John’s, 
that it was “corroded with ecclesiasticism,” but, if not true of 
the nineteenth century, it does seem true of the seventeenth. 
Laud added greatly to the College buildings, especially the 
Canterbury Quadrangle, one of the noblest of Oxford’s archi- 
tectural glories. 

From his time onward, the fate of the College was closely 
interwoven with the great struggle between Puritanism, on the 
one hand, and absolutism and ecclesiasticism, on the other, that 
unique struggle which has left England the thrice happy 
possessor of civil and religious liberty. Laud and Juxon were 
busy with their Star Chamber, Court of High Commission, 
Scots Common Prayer Book, and other arbitrary measures 
which roused the slow-moving Englishman to the point of civil 
war. Laud was Chancellor and Juxon, Bishop of London, Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford University. In 1635 Laud made Juxon 
Lord High Treasurer of England, and thus we find the ex- 
scholar of Merchant Taylors’, and scholar and afterwards 
President of St. John’s, meddling with monopolies, customs, 
and a thousand things that touched the common purse in the 
days when no Parliament sat in England. It was of this 
appointment that Laud said that “under God he could do no 
more for the Church.” Richard Spinke, a St. John’s Fellow, 
attacked Juxon’s appointment, but the College was wroth, and 

‘he had to read a recantation both in chapel and congregation. 
St. John’s, of course, followed the King’s fortunes in the war, 
melted its plate to payhis armies,and raised monev when that was 
spent. In 1648 Oxford fell into the hands of the “ Presbyterian 
gang”: Dr. Baylie, the President, would not submit, and, with 
a number of Fellows, was turned out. “Thankful” or “Gracious” 
Owen took his place until the Restoration, when Baylie was 
replaced. And Tobias Rustat, yeoman, left a sum of money to 
the College, out of which the Dean of Civil Law was to givea 
lecture in College on October 23, “on which day the rebels were 
so bold to give pitch battle at Edgehill against Charles I.,” and 
receive forty shillings for the same ; the Dean of Divinity got 
a like sum for a lecture on January 30, the day of the King’s 
beheadal. Two separate sums of ten shillings were bequeathed 
for ever to a Fellow or scholar making a speech before supper, 
the one to reprobate the parricide (sc) of January 30, and the 
other to laud the glory and happiness of May 29. 

Among the most cherished possessions of the College are 
Laud’s cap and pastoral staff, and a curious portrait of the 
Blessed Martyr Charles 1., with the penitential psalms engraved 
m minute hand on the lines of his hair and face. It is good to 
know that the ‘ religious” question sleeps at last, and that the 
Fellows of St John’s may be other than members of the Church 
of England. 

Mr. Hutton very cleverly beats up all connexion of his College 
with notable individuals, other than Laud, Juxon, Charles I., or 
Henrietta Maria. There was one, Mr. W. Shakespeare, and he 
would commonly lie at John Davenant’s house. And the 


brother of John was Edward, and Edward had a son Robert, a 
Fellow of St. John’s. “I have heard Parson Robert say that 
Mr. W. Shakespeare has given him a hundred kisses.” Sir 
William Paddy, too, had a great career in medicine; did not 
James I. leave him his prayer book, in which Sir William has 
written in his own hand the circumstances attending the King’s 
death? Later in the century the Dutch Admiral Tromp visited 
Oxford, “ much gazed at by the boys, who perchance wondered 
to find him, whom they found so famous in Gazets, to be at 
last but a drunkeing greazy Dutchman.” Dr. Speed, of St. 
John’s, “ stayed in town on purpose to drink with him,” with 
about five or six as able men as himself. We prefer to draw a 
veil over the proceedings. Tromp was carried to his lodgings ; 
and, though Mr. Hutton says itis a curious picture of University 
life, he prefers to regard the incident as typical of the boldness 
and endurance of the medical profession, rather than of St. 
John’s. Sull, it appears that some sets of rooms were dis- 
tinguished by the title “ Fuddlers’ Hall.” 

Early in the present century there arose one Dibdin, who 
criticized the College—“ lectures had only the air of schoolboy 
proceedings, nothing lofty, or stirring, or instructive, was 
propounded to us.” But this was before the era of University 
Commissions. 

For the last 104 years, St. John’s has had only three Pre- 
sidents— Dr. Marlow, 1795-1828 ; Dr. Wynter, 1828-1871 ; Dr. 
Bellamy since 1871. . 


The Five Windows of the Soul; or Thoughts on Perceiving. 
By E. H. AITKEN. (734X5 in., pp. viii, 257 ; price 6s. 
Murray.) 

Some of our readers may remember Mr. Aitken’s “The 
Tribes on My Frontier” or his “A Naturalist on the Prowl.” 
If so, they will know that he has a singularly happy knack of 
making a subject interesting, as well as much skill in simple, 
clear expression. His thoughts on perceiving are certainly 
both interesting and well expressed, and, if here and there we 
cannot accept his psychology entirely, we never feel inclined to 
differ otherwise than gently. The main theme of the book is 
the consideration of what it is in our perceiving which gives 
rise to our feeling of pleasure in the beautiful—the beautiful 
in sound, motion, form, colour, &c. His conclusion is that 
“our sense of beauty is nothing else than a joyous perception 
of the lines on which this universe in which we live is 
planned” (page 188)—a recognition of a thing’s being in 
harmony with the laws of its nature and perfectly adapted to 
the purpose of its existence ; a delight in the evidence of the 
harmonious working of law. A curve, for instance, is beautiful 
when it is the expression of some law, or, as Mr. Aitken puts 
it, when it is definable in mathematical terms. To arr ve at 
this conclusion, we have to consider the nature of perception, 
and this in connexion with each of the organs of sense ; but 
it is not necessary for this consideration to be exhaustive. 
Here and there, however, we cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Aitken’s brevity is liable to be a litttle misleading, though not 
in any matter of prime importance. 

We cannot accept the bare statement that pain is an excess 
of what is pleasurable. Pain is an impairing of functional 
activity, and this may be due to defect, as well as to excess, of 
exercise, to faulty exercise, or to injury to some organ, &c. 
Still, it is quite true that pain and pleasure are closely related 
as being, when physical, both of them effects produced on nerves 
of sense. Nor do we look upon the tongue as an efficient judge 
as to what is wholesome for the stomach, nor upon the sense 
of smell as of high value as a protector ; but these are minor 
matters. 

Chapter vi., on “The Pleasures of Hearing Music,” is, to 
our mind, the best in the book. The analysis is very carefully 
done, and the whole subject is treated with remarkable skill. 
We have here, of course, the immense advantage of possessing 
a science of sound and of music, which makes clear to us the 
nature of sounds and of their relations to one another. Inthe 
case of seeing, we have a similar advantage, as long as we 
restrict ourselves to the pleasures of form ; but when we come 
to colour our difficulties become very great, and Mr. Aitken does 
not pretend to do more than offer suggestions. Many of these 
are interesting, and particularly so is what he has to say about 
what harmony of colour depends on, though no conclusion is 
come to, naturally enough. We are inclined to agree with the 
forecast that, when we do succeed in making our analysis, we 
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shall find that what is “lovely and delightful in colour is an 
expression, in some form, of the eternal laws of time and space.” 
We could, however, have spared most of what is said about 
“ colour music.” It is somewhat too rhapsodical. Mr. Aitken, 
by the way, does not seem to be aware that a year or two ago we 
had a “colour organ ” and “ colour concerts” in London, which 
were curious, but not successful. 

What is said about the “ moral sense ”—we ourselves should 
have written moral sentiment—is not very helpful. It is treated 
too much as if it were a special separate faculty of the mind, 
instead of a form of emotion—one of the sentiments, an 
integral part of the mind itself. Nor are we quite able to 
understand what is meant by saying that science enables us to 
know about a thing, but not to know the thing itself (page 244). 
Either science or knowledge must be used in some rare sense. 
Perhaps science is here to be taken as “book information.” 
When the next edition is being prepared, we would recommend 
that a better and fuller index be supplied. . But we will not 
conclude what we have to say with fault-finding. Whether the 
eternal laws of time and space have anything to do with it or 
not we cannot tell, but we have certainly found much pleasure 
in reading this book. Itis never dull, and almost always it is 
both instructive and suggestive. 


The War in the Peninsula, 1808-1814. By ALEXANDER 
INNES SHAND. (Seeley.) 

Like other volumes of the series to which it belongs, this book 
is illustrated by some excellent portraits. Beyond this there is 
not much to be said for it. Mr. Shand mentions that he had 
the advantage of talking over these campaigns with the late Sir 
Edward Hamley ; but his work compares very unfavourably 
with Hamley’s admirable account of the war in the Crimea, 
which forms another volume of this series. It is, in the main, a 
rather dry epitome of Napier. Now, Napier is not easy to 
epitomize. His style is full of movement and passion, re- 
strained or unrestrained ; and when it is turned into common- 
pace prose the impression produced is apt to be something 
ike that of an instantaneous photograph of a galloping horse. 
But that is not all. Mr. Shand goes much beyond his original. 
For instance, Napier tells us that shortly before Salamanca: 
“ The officers of the Allies were anxious to receive the signal of 
battle ; they were discontented at its being delayed, and many 
amongst them murmured that the French had been permitted 
to retreat from Christoval.” This we find rendered: “The 
army, disgusted at what seemed cowardly caution, was verging 
on open mutiny” (page 165). The Bnitish soldier is apt to be 
a grumbler ; but, happily, there is a wide gulf between grumbling 
and mutiny. 

Again we are told: “Had Beresford obeyed his orders, he 
would have occupied Merida,” &c. (page 115); but this is not 
what Beresford was ordered to do, but what Napier thought he 
should have done. So, again, Hardinge at Albuera is said to 
have saved the battle by “boldly disobeying Beresford’s orders” 
(page 143). Napier makes no such claim for him: He “urged 
Cole to advance with the Fourth Division.” It was the general, 
not the staff-officer, who took the responsibility of the move- 
ment. Hardinge could only have done so by affecting to be the 
bearer of orders from Beresford, which would not have been a 
“noble action.” In the account of this battle no mention is 
made of Houghton’s brigade, whose astonishing tenacity was, 
perhaps, its chief feature, and Colborne’s brigade is described 
as Stewart’s, Stewart being, in fact, the commander of the 
division. 

Similar mistakes abound. Clausel is spoken of as “one of 
Napoleon’s latest creation of marshals” (page 173); he was 
made a marshal by Louis Philippe. Girard is twice mentioned 
as Gerard. We are told that “the fugitives from Ocaña and 
Alba de Tormes again sought refuge among the precipices of 
the Morena” (page 88); and that Joseph ordered Soult to join 
him, “falling back either through Murcia or Valencia” 
(page 179), as if these were alternate routes from Andalusia. 
Craufurd (spelt “ Crauford,” by-the-by) is oddly selected as an 
example of the fear of responsibility which Wellington com- 
plained of in his generals. Napoleon is said to have withdrawn 
forty thousand veterans from Spain “when he found that 
Berthier’s incapacity had compromised affairs on the Danube” 
(page 79). Jomini, who had a grudge against Berthier, makes 
the most of his blunder, and of what might have come of it, but 
he does not suggest any connexion between it and the with- 


drawal of the troops from Spain. That was called for in any 
case by the exigencies of a war with Austria. Castlereagh is 
called “Secretary-at-War” (page 30); he was Secretary of 
State for War and the Colonies—a very different office. 

It was a good idea to turn the table of contents intoa chrono- 
logical summary of events. But the book must be very thoroughly 
revised before it can be recommended to those readers—not 
very many, perhaps, after all—who want something more than 
Napier’s “ Battles and Sieges” and something less than his 
“ History.” 


An Elementary Text-Book of Botany. By SYDNEY H. VINES, 
M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. (Pp. 611, with 397 illustrations. 
Sonnenschein.) 

Referring to the “ Students Text-Book of Botany,” by the 
same author, Prof. Vines states, as the raison d’être of the 
present volume, that it occupies two hundred pages less than 
the earlier volume. It is to be regretted that he did not carry 
the same principle further, by the excision of the greater part 
of “Part IV., Classification,” in fact, of almost the whole of 
what is now printed in smaller type. The attempt to crowd so 
much into one volume is not in the interest of the student, who 
wants broad facts, not minute details. What, for instance, to 
him are the characters of the different “ series ” or “sections ” of 
Jungermanniacez, or the division of Compositz, not only into 
sub-orders, but into tribes ? 

Confining oneself to the really useful sections of this work— 
those on morphology, anatomy, and physiology, we doubt 
whether the leading facts in the structure and life-history of 
plants have ever been presented to the student in clearer form. 
The author has done well in omitting from the present volume 
some difficult points, such as the details of nuclear division and 
the alternation of generations in Thallophytes, which found a 
place in the “ Students Text-Book.” The illustrations are, as 
a whole, excellent ; but some familiar ones ought in future to 
be banned from all botanical works—take, for example, Fig. 144, 
illustrating the Conjugate, which is purely diagrammatic, and 
not after nature. 


FRENCH GRAMMARS. 


(1) Zhe Principles of French Grammar, with numerous Exercises. By 
C. S. Le Hariver. (Pp. 368; price 2s. 6d. Oliver & Boyd.) 
(2) Zhe Child's French Grammar. By CLARA FAIRGRIEVE. 
(Pp. 67. Oliver & Boyd.) (3) A Three- Year Preparatory Course 
in French. Nol E., First Year; Vol IL., Second Year. ByC. F. 
KROEH. (38.6d. Macmillan.) (4) French Commercial Correspond- 
ence and Reader: Intermediate Course. By LADISLAS SOLEIL. 
(Kegan Paul.) (5) Short French Examination Papers. By H. R. 
LADELL. (2s. 6d. Relfe Brothers.) 

(1) Method as follows :—(a) Rules, of which some are too abstract to 
be understood by the young, viz., ‘‘ The article is generally used with 
nouns taken in a complete sense.” In addition there are lists of words 
and exceptions, including the familiar éa/, chacal, bail, bailleur, which 
call up in our mind painful recollections. (4) Disconnected sentences, 
French-English and English-French—‘‘ Did you hear the owls?” 
“ Give me a few pence,” and the like. The author's experience should 
have put him on his guard against such expressions as ‘‘leaucoup de 
fleurs (not DES fleurs), ‘do not say un cent,” (pages 10, 51). 
Bachelier ès lettres (page §) is not equivalent to B.A. On the whole, 
the work has been done with much care; but it is no better and 
no worse than many other text-books of the same type, and it will 
produce the same meagre results. 

(2) Same method with slight variations and much less grammar : but 
bal, carnival, bail, are not forgotten, and the pupil is required to 
exercise his wits on ‘ The father has a pocket,” ‘* James’s beautiful cup 
is in the garden,” &c. The work, such as it is, has been conscientiously 
performed, and it is excellently printed. 

(3) These two books are of an entirely different stamp. The method 
is somewhat as follows: (a) Words and phrases to be learnt either by 
translation or in connexion with objects or actions. (6) Grammar 
partly in the form of notes to the sentences and partly in tables. 
(c) Passages with interlinear translation to serve as reading lessons and 
for dictation. (d@) Conversation lessons consisting of answers and 
questions in English and French—not a very effective method. 
(e) Translation into English. (/) Translation from French by ear 
(interlinear translation) (g) Oral translation from English into French. 
(A) In the second volume extracts from Verne’s ‘‘ Around the World in 
Eighty Days,” in addition to a great deal of verb drill, exercises, &c. 
This does not exhaust the details of the method, but enough has been 
said to show that the work isa mixture of the old and the new. The 
defect of the book is a lack of sequence in the arrangement of the 
material. And constant drill in expressions hke-*\L’homme,propose 
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et Dieu dispose ” is calculated to make the work more tedious than it 
need be for beginners. The method shows a distinct advance on that 
adopted in the ordinary text-books. 

(4) We must confess at the start that we fail to understand what is 
the method adopted by Mr. Soleil. In ‘* How to Use the Book” we 
are told that the work is to be done ‘‘entirely #2 French.” Deeply 
interested, we turn to the text and find a number of letters and ex:‘racts 
dealing with commercial matters. At the head of each stands 
“ Traduire en Anglais.” Mystified, we return to ‘‘ How to Use the 
Book,” and find that (a) ‘‘ The master should read the lesson in a very 
loud and distinct voice.” (4) He should translate the lesson, pointing 
out difficulties. (c) The pupils should read and translate the same. 
(d) The remainder of the time should be devoted to ‘* French conversa- 
tion in the manner indicated hereafter.” All we can gather from the 
subsequent notes is that the teacher is to question his pupils in French 
on the subject-matter and grammar of the letters and extracts, but no 
hint is given as to how the pupil is to be made to understand such 
questions or where he is to find the answers. So much for the method. 
The subject-matter is, as far as we can judge, both useful and well 
chosen. 

(5) ‘The following papers have been compiled for use in the last 
fifteen or twenty minutes of a French lesson.” After the first fifty 

pers free use has been made of the permission granted by the author- 
ities of the London University, College of Preceptors, Oxford Delegates, 
the Joint Board, and Cambridge Syndicate, to utilize the questions set 
in their examinations. The book will therefore prove useful to those 
preparing pupils for the above examinations. 


FRENCH READERS. 


(1) Selections from Taine. Edited by F. Storr, with an Introduction 
by C. SAROLEA. (Is. 6d. Blackie.) (2) Voyage autour de ma 
Chambre. By X. DE MAISTRE, with Biographical Notice, Notes, 
and Vocabulary, by G. E. FASNACHT. (Is. 6d. Macmillan.) 
(3) Voltaire’s Prose. Extracts selected and edited by A. COHN 
and B. D. WoopWARD. (6s. Boston: Heath & Co.; London: 
Isbister.) (4) Le Masque de Fer. By Dumas. Edited by R. L. A. 
DU PONTET. (Arnold.) 

(1) ‘‘ The aim of this book of selections is to give a comprehensive 
view of one of the giants of French literature.” It is certainly remark- 
able that Taine’s writings have not already found their way on to the 
desks of sixth-form boys and giris. They afford excellent material 
for a good Reader. Mr. Storr would go further, and ‘‘ maintain that 
the rudiments of political philosophy, of literary and :æsthetic criticism, 
and of rhetoric or the art of composition, are better studied in Taine 
than in Aristotle.” This admission, which enforces Mr. Welldon’s 
remarks to the Modern Language Association, deserves to be recorded, 
for it shows that classical scholars are beginning to recognize how 
baseless is the venerable assumption that classical study affords an 
unrivalled intellectual discipline. It would be difficult to find subject- 
matter better calculated to stimulate thought than what is contained 
in many of the selections before us, notably in ‘‘ Le Public Française 
et le Public Anglais,” ‘‘ Nature de I’(Euvre d’Art,” “ Forme d’ Esprit 
des Francais,” ‘‘ Balzac,” and ‘‘ Shakespeare.” On the other hand, 
we regret the insertion of two or three of the selections. Our im- 
pression is that even a sixth-form boy would fail to appreciate the 
merits of a descriptive chapter like the ‘‘ Ruines de Pompéi” or of the 
somewhat recondite review of the ‘‘ Rôle civilisateur du Clergé au 
Moyen Age,” when written in a foreign language by an author possess- 
ing an unusual wealth of vocabulary. Better than these would have 
been one or two pieces illustrative of Taine as a humorist—for instance, 
the delightful pages under the heading of ‘‘ Plantes et Betes ” (239-246) 
in the ‘‘ Voyage aux Pyrénees.” The ‘* Selections” are completed by 
a suggestive introduction and a series of carefully written notes; no 
vocabulary. 

(2) If, as may be reasonably supposed, ‘‘Macmillan’s Primary 
Series ” are intended for elementary classes, this book seems to us 
out of place. Our impression is that the douce malice and la grace 
souriante, which, according to Sainte-Beuve, constitute the charm of 
Xavier de Maistre, would be entirely lost on small boys, and would not 
even be appreciated by middle forms. For advanced students much of 
the book would make delightful reading. The notes are helpful, but 
the vocabulary very incomplete. On one page (50) there are nearly 
twenty words omitled. On the same page occurs the expression 
** Quelle confiance sans bornes !” This, translated by the help of the 
vocabulary, would run thus: ‘* What confidence without milestones !” 
or, if you prefer it, ‘‘ landmarks”! An incomplete vocabulary, as we 
have had occasion to state before, is a constant source of annoyance in 
the class-room. 

(3) The price of this work, the number of pages -(454), and the 
nature of the notes indicate that it is intended for advanced students. 
“ The editors have endeavoured to select extracts that will enable the 
readers to understand what Voltaire achieved ”—in other words, what 
he taught the men of his time. We have extracts from his ‘‘ Théâtre,” 
“*Histoires,” “ Dictionnaire Philosophique,” ‘‘ Romans,” “Mélanges,” 
and ‘‘ Correspondance ””—enough, in fact, to give the student who is 


not disposed to work through the seventy odd volumes of Voltaire ° 


a very sufficient insight into his thought. There is a good bio- 
graphical introduction. In it, however, occurs a statement which 
will astonish many: ‘‘ This name, Voltaire, does not stand beíore the 
world as that of a great artist; he is not a Shakespeare, a Moliére, 
a Goethe.” The only conclusion to be drawn from this is that, in 
the literary world, poets and dramatists alone are artists. The notes, 
perhaps too brief, are well done. We notice (19, 2) le siége, which 
should, according to the final decision of the Academy, be szége. 

(4) This is a selection from ‘‘ Le Vicomte de Bragelonne,” the 
third part of Dumas’ famous trilogy. It is full of stirring scenes. 
According to Dumas, the masque de fer is worn by the twin brother 
of Louis XIV. I believe I am right in saying that M. Brentano has 
given another and more probable solution of the mystery in his 
‘* Légendes et Archives de la Bastille.” The notes have been very 
carefully done, but a large number of them are superfluous. No 
vocabulary. 


Half-hours with Modern French Authors. Unseen Passages from 
Modern French Authors. By J. LAZARE. (Hachette.) 

The two books are one and the same, despite their different titles, 
a matter of which the newspapers have lately been justly complaining. 
So much are they the same that the same preface, with a significant 
omission, does duty for Loth. For the second-named volume we 
have nothing but praise. One hundred prose passages, averaging 
500 words in length. The range of authors is large, and the authors 
are modern in the strictest sense, most of the extracts being copyright. 
The selection has been made with taste and discretion, and nearly all 
the passages are worth translating, not, as is too often the case in 
unseen papers, mere tests of the pupil’s vocabulary. The other 
face of Janus pleases us less. As for the vocabulary, it is the most 
notorious ‘‘ hit of scamping ” we have come across lately. It is in 
nowise complete, although the preface complacently states it contains 
sufficient information ‘‘to enable even elementary students to trans- 
late,” &c. Inthe first five pieces in the book we read through, we 
“looked up” at random the ten words that struck us as the most 
difficult to translate into our own language; six of them were not 
given! We noted also several words had no gender given (buis, 
comptoir, gazon, taille). If Messrs. Hachette publish many more such 
slovenly school-books, they certainly will not add to their reputation. 


German Prose Composition. For Middle and Upper Forms. 
By R. J. Moricu. (4s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

It is intended for pupils who have already mastered the accidence. 
Besides passages for translation, it contains some notes on syntax, a 
collection of ‘‘ phrases and idioms,” and a vocabulary which will be 
found of great help, and which has been introduced on account of the 
inadequacy of the ordinary English-German school dictionaries. The 
work, as might be expected, has been carefully performed; but we 
doubt whether this method of teaching German, unless employed by a 
very able teacher, is calculated to inspire learners with an ardent 
enthusiasm for the language, or to advance them far in the knowledge 
of it. 


Practical Magnetism and Electricity. By J. R. ASHWORTH. 
(Whittaker. ) 

In the study of the experimental sciences it is absolutely essential 
that the student should do the experiments himself ; even more so in 
the case of beginners. In this book the elementary student has a carefully 
selected series of experiments in magnetism and frictional and current 
electricity given him to perform, many of them leading to quantitative 
results. It is the course followed by the pupils of the author who are 
preparing for the Elementary Stage in Magnetism and Electricity at the 
Science and Art examinations, but is also a good elementary course, 
forming a basis for more advanced work in the subject. A few of the 
experiments—e.g., determination of the specific inductive capacity— 
require more experimental skill than belongs to beginners, and hence 
may be postponed to a later stage. 


Electricity treated Experimentally. By L. CUMMING. (Longmans.) 

An excellent little book, suitable for the senior classes in public 
schools, containing the substance of experimental lectures given by the 
author to the senior boys at Rugby School. This is the fifth edition ; 
the first having been issued twelve years ago. The author has not 
neglected the opportunity thus furnished of keeping up with the times. 
The subject-matter covers the usual range; the mathematics employed 
are of the simplest, and the illustrations are numerous and good. 


Notes on Volumetric Analysis. By J. B. RussELL. (Methuen.) 
This little production of forty pages scarcely calls for comment. 
is accurate, and, so far as it goes, may prove useful; but it is doubtful 
whether the beginner had not much better purchase the larger books 
of which this and many more are simply selections. 


The Imperial Heritage. By E. E. WILLIAMS. (71% x5 in., pp. 243, 
illustrated ; price 2s. 6d. Ward, Lock.) 

This is a belated Jubilee book, though its title-page bears no date, 
which is a serious fault. Here and there it is written in a style some- 
what like that called Jubilee-journalese ; but, forthe most part, the 
writing is simple, clear, and pleasant, while the subject-matter—as far 
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as we can judge—is accurate, and dealt with in a business-like way. 
The book consists of brief descriptive accounts, largely statistical, of 
our greater colonies, taken singly or in groups. The space which the 
author has allowed himself seems to us much too small for the purpose 
of the book ; but what there is of it has certainly been used well. The 
photographic illustrations are satisfactory, but, as a rule, are only in- 
directly connected with the text. There is an introduction dealing with 
our Imperial heritage as a whole, and an epilogue, entitled ‘‘ The 
Shadow in the Picture.” The book is well printed. 


Object Lesson Handbook of Natural History. (7! x 5§in., pp. xxxii., 
186, illustrated ; price 2s. W. & A. K. Johnston.) 

This little book is specially adapted to the publishers’ series of 
Natural History Plates. These plates were, we are told, painted from 
life, and are here reproduced as small photographs; to which are 
added short paragraphs giving a few facts about the birds, beasts, &c., 
represented. The outlines of two essays are prefixed, dealing with 
‘* Education and Child Mind” and *‘ Education and the Use of 
Pictures ?” respectively—both more or less helpful. The descriptive 
letterpress also is adequate to its purpose. 


Elementary Mathematics, including Arithmetic, Euclid, and Algebra. 
By J. L. S. HATTON, M.A., and G. Boor, B.A. (7 «43% in., 
pp. 1-356. Whittaker.) 

The range of this book corresponds to that of the First Stage of the 
Science and Art Department. The reader is supposed to have some 
knowledge of arithmetic, but none of Euclid or algebra. With the 
exception of three pages on the contracted multiplication and division 
of decimals, the first part mainly follows old-fashioned types. The 
Euclid includes the First Book and some of the usual additional pro- 
positions. It is in this part that the chief variation occurs. Every 
proposition is printed in double columns; on the left-hand side, it is 
given in full, and on the right in abbreviated form with symbols. We 
cannot say that the change seems to us a commendable one, analyses 
of this kind being made most usefully by the reader himself. The third 
part consists of algebra without the fundamental laws, and extends to 
simultaneous simple equations and fractions. A carcful study of the 
whole book will probably enable pupils to pass the First Stage with 
success ; but, without other aid, they will not obtain a scientific know- 
ledge of their subject. 


The Works of Lord Macaulay. Albany Edition. Vols. VII.-XII. 
(8x 514 in., with portraits ; price 3s. 6d. each vol. Longmans.) 
Now that we have all the twelve ‘‘ Albany ” volumes before us, we 
are more than ever struck by the fact that they form a very handsome 
edition of Macaulay’s works offered at an extremely moderate price. 
As our readers will remember, the ‘‘ History of England” filled the first 
six volumes. Volumes VII.-X. are devoted to ‘‘ Essays and Bio- 
graphies,” and Volumes XI. and XII., to ‘“ Speeches, Poems, and 
Miscellaneous Writings,” and the general index. As heretofore, each 
volume contains a well printed portrait. In the Essays volumes these 
are of Henry Hallam, Samuel Johnson, Gladstone, and Oliver Gold- 
smith ; in the remaining two they are one of the first Earl of Auckland, 
and the other a particularly pleasing portrait of Macaulay himself, taken 
from a picture in the possession of Mr. T. Norton Longman. The 
general index 1s a very full one, and occupies no less than 164 pages. 
For those who get the whole of the edition it is no doubt much more 
convenient to have but one index, and that in the last volume. But 
those who get the History or the Essays only will have to do without 
an index. Perhaps, however, it is not intended that the public should 
get single sections of this edition. In any case, we have to thank 
Messrs. Longmans for putting Macaulay’s works within reach of us all, 
in a form which makes it a real and unmixed pleasure to read them 
again. Cheap editions are often rather terrible things for a hard- 
reading student. Here we have cheapness and excellence combined. 


By L. C. W. THRING, M.A. 
Relfe Brothers.) (2) English 


(1) Some Elements of English Grammar. 
(7x § 1n., pp. IOI; price Is. 6d. 
Grammar, By M. W. JENNINGS. (714 * 5 in., pp. 181; price 
Is. 8d. Longmans.) (3) A/ements of Grammar and Composition. 
By E. Ornam Lyre, A.M., Ph.D. (71% x5 in., pp. 224. Amer- 
ican Book Co.) 

(1) Mr. Thring’s book is in its second edition. He has been struck, 
as many other teachers have been, by the fact that the difficulties of 
teaching Latin to boys are very much increased by their not, as a rule, 
understanding the uses of words and the constructions of sentences in 
their own language. So he gives the elements of English grammar 
distinctly as an introduction to Latin. The idea is in many ways a 
good one, but, unfortunately, the author has felt himself bound to 
adopt the phraseology of the Latin Primer—a_ phraseology both faulty 
in itself and only partly applicable to English. The result may be 
imagined—though it might have been worse than it actually is. 
Gender and case are treated in a confused manner; indefinite and 
demonstrative pronouns are omitted ; in *‘ the boy stood on the deck,” 
the last three words are called a prefositional phrase, and then we are 
immediately told that prepositional phrases are either adjectival or 
adverbial, while we are not told what a phrase is; there is some wild 


work with participles and verbal nouns and gerunds; and soon. Yes, 
the idea is a good one; but the author should know English grammar 
better, and not try to squeeze it into the mould of the Primer. 

(2) Miss Jennings was formerly at Lady Margaret Hall, and is now 
a mistress at Queen’s College, Barbados. Her little book is cast 
precisely in the form of Dr. Morell’s once well known grammar, and 
shares its mistakes as well as its good points. The examples, which 
are chosen with taste and judgment, are all taken from standard 
authors, chiefly poets. 

(3) Mr. Lyte’s book is intended for use in the upper grammar grades 
of city schools in the United States, and he himself is Principal of the 
First Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millerville. The lessons on 
grammar—which are more or less sound—are intermingled with lessons 
on literature and composition. The plan does not strike us as a par- 
ticularly good one ; it is apt to lead to much that is scrappy, hurried, 
and superficial. Still, in the actual lessons themselves, teachers will 
find many good suggestions as to the material and method which may 
be used when they are dealing with English grammar. 


‘The Atheneum Press Series.”—Selections from the Writings of 
Walter Savage Landor. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. B. SHUBRICK CLYMER. (714% x 434 in., pp. xxxix., 261, 
with portrait ; price 4s. 6d. Arnold, for Ginn & Co.) 

We have already noticed more than one volume of this well printed 
and carefully edited series, which caters successfully for the studious 
general reader rather than for the professed student. ‘‘ The aim of this 
volume,” Mr. Clymer tells us, “fis to show the most characteristic 
traits of a richly gifted writer, whose complete works few readers care 
to confront.” He seems to us to have done what he proposed to do, 
both in the introduction and in the selections themselves. The former 
begins with a brief, simple life of the writer, based on all the best known 
books on the subject, and quite adequate to the series; and this is 
followed by a just and temperate appreciation of Landor’s prose 
together with a few remarks on his poetry. The selection of pieces is 
satisfactory and does not unduly overlap other well known selections. 
There are twenty-seven pieces chosen from the ‘‘ Imaginary Conversa- 
tions” and the ‘*Pentameron” and ‘‘ Pericles and Aspasia,” and 
nineteen poems—as a rule, very short. It is rather difficult to under- 
stand why we are given the first, instead of the /asż, text of ‘‘ The Death 
of Artemidora,” especially as the latter is accepted as the better of the 
two. The notes are short, simple, and not too numerous. They 
supply all that an intelligent reader, not too anxious for elaborate 
detail, can possibly need, and show good judgment and sufficient 
insight. We like the book ; but the price seems unduly high. 


Class Book of Modern Geography. By W. Husnes, F.R.G.S. 
New edition revised by ARTHUR HILL. (3s. 6d. Philip.) 

The growing importance of many newly developed regions has given 
a good excuse for fresh editions of popular geographies, and in the one 
under review we find that the new centres of public interest are 
adequately dealt with. In addition, commercial geography is more 
carefully treated than heretofore ; a good map of the railway and ocean 
trade lines of the world serving as a frontispiece, while the terms 
Budget, Zollverein, Free Trade, and others, though not geographical, 
are introduced and usefully explained. The etymology of geographical 
names should also prove useful. But it will always remain a very solid 
book, useful rather for reference than for reading or for the formation of 
general geographical ideas. 


Clydes School Geography (4s. Oliver & Boyd) reaches its twenty- 
sixth edition, and, though rather staid in style, is none the less readable. 
In matter it is quite up to date, a slip, for instance, being inserted 
regarding Spain’s foreign possessions ; but the author prepares details 
which shall prove useful as the interest of the world shifts from one 
quarter to another, andaims, as a rule, at giving a fair general impression 
of the different countries with which he deals. The technological 
appendix describes the various staples of trade, and defines the terms 
which are too often but mere names to the student of geography. 


Newton Science Readers. TII. (1s. 2d. Blackie.) 

Mr. Furneaux is so at home with his subject and so used to writing 
for children that his information appears on these pages without sign of 
effort, and is therefore easy ard altractive to read. Yet he deals more 
fully with his subjects—animal, vegetable, and general —than is usually 
the case in the lower standard science readers. He adopts a pleasant 
variety of method in the different lessons, and the illustrations, some 
coloured, add to the pleasure of the book, while the summary increases. 
its value. 


Coloured Wall Charts. (38 x 30 in. Bacon.) 

Edible Birds. —Some of these are successful, and like the real 
creatures; but the plover seems to us a failure. There is also no 
attempt to preserve right relations as to size. Flags of the United 
Aingdom.—Well and clearly printed. Poisonous /iants.—Prettily 
printed ; but some of the plants are not very like their originals, and 
there is much confusion as to relative sizes. This is to be regretted all 
the more because the chart has an attractive look aboutit 
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Coloured Wall Charts. (34 28 in. ; price 3s. 6d. each. 
W. & A. K. Johnston. ) 

The Water Wheel.—A pretty picture ; but the real nature and use of 
the wheel might have been brought out more clearly. Zhe Duke of 
Wellingion.—A picture of the great Duke surrounded by sketches of 
places connected with his life. Very far from attractive. 


The Rose and the Ring. By W. M. THACKERAY. (Smith, Elder.) 
—We are rejoiced to see a new edition of this old favourite: it is most 
refreshing to turn over the pages and see Prince Bulbo in all his glory, 
and King Valoroso’s crooked nose, after his little encounter with the 
warming-pan. 


Cranford. By Mrs. GASKELL. (Macmillan.)—A new feature of this 
edition is that forty of the admirable illustrations, by Hugh Thomson, 
are now tinted in colours. There is a great demand for colour in these 
days, but we must confess that it seems to us rather like painting the 
lily, and that the pictures lose rather than gain by the addition. In 
other respects the get-up leaves nothing to be desired. 


A National Grammar. Part Il. Inflexion and Style. 
(Melbourne: Melville.) 
“ Inflexion ” is clearly and pointedly explained, and the treatment of 
‘verb groups ” is particularly good. To treat ‘‘ style” in a dozen or 
so short pages is a hopeless task. 


The Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. Edited by W. G. 
HORDEN. (Price 3s. 6d. Henry Frowde.) 

This is the first complete edition of Whittier’s poems issued in 
England. Everybody knows by heart, or ought to know, ‘* Maud 
Müller ” and ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie,” but Englishmen who could name 
offhand a third poem are rare. John Bright counted Whittier among 
the great world-poets—an extravagant estimate, in our judgment—yet 
we should award him an equal rank with Longfellow, who has in 
England eclipsed his fame. 


A Short History of Greece. By W. S. ROBINSON, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Wellington College. Third Edition. (Rivingtons.) 

This book is intended for pupils who have not yet reached ‘‘ the 
standard of such books as Smith’s or Oman’s Histories”; yet it is 
often fuller than Dr. Smith’s ‘‘ Smaller History,” for which we confess a 
liking. It appears that the book is required, since it has reached a third 
edition. The style is clear and pleasant, but the book is not so easy, to 
use the schoolboy’s word, as Dr. Smith’s. l 


Livy, Book I. Edited by A. F. Hort, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Harrow School. (Rivingtons.) 

If another third-form edition of the first book of Livy is needed, the 
work could not well have been better done than it has been done here. 
The edition is eminently likeable. The introduction is concise, yet 
clear and significant. The notes are scholarly and attractive. 


The Odes of Horace, Book J. Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn, late 
Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford. With Illustrations from 
antique gems. (Price Is. 6d. Blackie.) 

One more elementary edition of Horace, one more series of element- 
ary Latin classics. Yet we have Wickham’s and Page’s Horace. It is 
difficult to see what further elementary editions of Horace are-needed at 
present. The ‘‘ cuts” are occasionally interesting. 


Greek Prose Composition for Schools. By M. A. NorTH, M.A., and 
the Rev. A. E. HILLARD, M.A., Assistant-Masters at Clifton 
College. (Price 3s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

These exercises are carefully graduated and selected, and the book 
supplies a want. The notes are suggestive, but the careless boy—that 
is to say, the average boy—will not appreciate them. Such a boy will 
take these notes exactly as they are written, and when his master boxes 
his ears for so doing, he will reply, with some justice, ‘‘ Well, it’s in the 
notes, Sir.” 


Pliny’s Letters, I.- XIT. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary, by C. J. PHILLIPS, B.A. (Macmillan.) 

Quotation from preface :—‘‘ The edition has had the advantage of 
practical advice, based on long experience, of Mr. G. Collar, B.A., 
Headinaster of the Stockwell Pupil-Teachers’ Centre.” Possibly Mr. 
ollar has not supervised the preface, and, we would add, the intro- 
C ction and notes—only then, where would Mr. Collar’s advice come 
qu 
“The University Tutorial Series.” — The Tutorial Greek Reader. By 

ALEXANDER WAUGH Young, M.A. Lond., Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Second edition. Enlarged. (Price 
2s. 6d. Clive.) 

The new edition of ‘‘The Tutorial Greek Reader ” contains, in 
Part V., harder extracts for translation, as well as passages from the 
London University Matriculation papers —these latter will undoubtedly 
prove useful. Exception may be taken to a remark in the preface in 
tegard to the difficulty of Greek as a language to be studied by young 
boys and girls. Perhaps, the most important argument in favour of 
retaining Greek as part of the curriculum of preparatory schools is this, 


By J. N. Con. 


that Xenophon is both easy and fairly interesting, far easier, for in- 
stance, than Cæsar. Asto the selections made, the average schoolboy 
is getting rather tired of the crocodile, and the phcenix, and the story 
of Solon ; but, on the whole, the extracts are well selected, and the 
vocabularies helpful, while the index to the vocabularies should save 
the student a lot of time. 


** Pitt Press Series.”— The Clouds of Aristophanes. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by C. E. Graves, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Price 3s. 6d. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

There is nothing particularly noticeable in this edition of ‘* The 
Clouds.” Mr. Graves explains that, ‘‘in accordance with the wish of 
the publishers,” he has been as concise as possible, and hopes that he 
will not prove to be obscure. Such an admission is sure to be seized 
upon ; hence rather special pains have been taken in arriving at the con- 
clusion that the editor ¢s occasionally obscure. Every note should 
be, within certain limits, complete in itself. Such sentences as the 
following are dark: ‘‘ The old citizen’s conception of a Sophist was 
like the typical British sailor’s notion of a lawyer.” ‘‘ Socrates, as 
we know him, was the very opposite of the quibbling and equivocating 
pedant.” To be sure, we know Socrates as the best and most soul- 
stirring of men; yet, were he to come among us now, the average 
person would probably vote him an intolerable pedant and nuisance, 
and, indeed, he was a bit of a pedant and quibbler. The notes are, 
generally speaking, sufficient. 


The Art of Writing English. By Prof. MEIKLEJOHN. (Holden.) 

Whatever Prof. Meiklejohn writes is sure to be vigorous and racy, 
and, on the subject of English composition, he is peculiarly well 
qualified to speak. By a strange irony, treatises on rhetoric have 
commonly been undertaken by teachers whose own style had no dis- 
tinction; and, though we can imagine a thorough master of harmony 
whose own compositions were contemptible, the parallel hardly holds 
good of writing. A bad writer can hardly be a good teacher. Prof. 
Meiklejohn shows both by precept and example ; he avoids all formality 
and pedantry; there is hardly a dull page. The chief merit of the 
book is that it gives the pupil plenty todo, and work of the most varied 
kind. There is only one chapter in which we find ourselves in dis- 
agreement. Our notions of paraphrasing differ considerably from the 
author’s. We take at random one of the model paraphrases given. 
The lines from Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village,” ‘‘ Ill fares the land,” 
&c., are too well known to need quoting. Prof. Meiklejohn renders : 
‘Iil fares the land—a prey to ills that crowd upon each other when 
wealth is heaped up and industrious men die out. Princes and lords may 
flourish and may decay—the breath of a sovereign can make the one, 
as it has done before; but a bold and hardworking peasantry—the 
pride of their country—if once allowed to disappear, can never be 
restored to the land they have left.” This seems to us a transcript, a 
replica, not a reproduction of the same ina different form. ‘‘ A country 
with a decreasing population, in which only the rich grow richer, s 
predestined to a speedy decline and fall. For an aristocracy is an 
artificial product that can be created at any time by a royal fiat ; but 
the sturdy sons of the soil, wro form the glory of a nation, if once up- 
rooted, can never be replaced.” It may seem conceited to say so, but we 
think an impartial examiner would assign to us our paraphrase the higher 
mark, as showing what the Professor’s fails to show, that the passage 
had been digested and assimilated by the pupil. ‘* Odd-rot-‘em” 
(page 150) isa curious spelling ; /#/dfes (page 211) is a curious accentu- 
ation. ‘Mr. Carlyle has taught us that silence is golden in thirty 
volumes ” (page 278): Here the ‘dislocation ” is intentional, and to 
restore the logical order spoils the epigram. Surely ‘‘ wages” and 
** pains” (page 300) are used in modern English as plurals oftener than 
as singulars. 


English Prose. Part II. By J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A. 
(Blackwood. ) 

This collection is well adapted to the purpose of showing the student 
the various styles of the writers from whose works the extracts are 
taken ; but there is some fault to be found with the book if we regard 
it as intended to teach the young idea how to clothe itself in the best 
English. It is absurd to complain of omissions in a work of this size ; 
but, since so much must of necessity be left out, it is doubtful whether 
in an English Reader it was altogether well to include so much that is 
Scotch. Making every allowance for the natural tendencies of both 
author and publisher, a single passage from Wilson’s ‘‘ Noctes” would 
have Bye sh indicate the author’s style ; and, though it is very right 
that Stevenson should find a place in this book, it might have been 
better to choose a passage more free from technical terms than the fine 
chapter about the duel with the pipes. Notes that explain purely 
Scottish idioms are out of place in a collection of English prose. 
Nevertheless, the quotations are, asa rule, extremely well chosen ; they 
have the surpassing merit of being interesting, and it is of the utmost 
importance in teaching students to understand the beauty of their own 
tongue that the examples brought to their notice should enthrall their 
imagination, and lead them to study the great works from which the 
extracts have been taken. Mr. Robertson’s notes are brief and clear, 
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and this ‘‘second part of English Prose ’’ is a worthy successor to the 
volume that preceded it. 


The Secret of Achievement. By O. SWETT MARDEN. (Nelson.) 

This book may be briefly described as Smiles’s ‘‘ Self Help ” brought 
up to date and done into American. ‘‘ What a lesson is Napoleon's 
life for sickly wishy-washy prospectuses and effeminate dudes.” This 
statement is, no doubt, very true and forcible, but the English student 
will need a dictionary in order to fully understand it. The book largely 
consists of quotations from the speeches and writings of eminent men 
from Hesiod to ‘‘ Ian Maclaren” ; but, as these quotations are scattered 
broadcast over three hundred pages, this work cannot be of rauch value 
as a book of reference. The title will, it is to be feared, repel rather 
than attract the young people for whom the book is intended ; it pro- 
claims the pill too clearly, and scarcely hints at the jam ; whereas the 
jam, the interesting stories of famous men and women, is really very 
good. Madame Calvé's words are especially useful as a salutary warn- 
ing to stage-struck girls. The book may, in fact, be highly recom- 
mended to parents and guardians for the use of their charges ; whether 
the charges will read it or not is another question. 


The Temple Reader. Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT. New Edition, 
Revised, Enlarged, and Illustrated. (Horace Marshall.) 

We hailed this on its first appearance as a new departure in 
“ Readers ”—an attempt to present to the youngest class nothing but 
the best in literature. In the new edition there are some excisions, and 
many additions, and the illustrations are wisely taken mostly from 
pictures in the National Gallery, which children may see for themselves. 
The editor shows fine taste and sound judgment, and has given us an 
inspiring book of selections. 


Class- Book of Physical Geography. By W. HuGHEs. Revised and 

largely Rewritten by Prof. GREGORY. (G. Philip & Son.) 

Prof. Hughes’s well known ‘‘ Physical Geography ” in times past was 
almost the only reliable text-book on the subject for students. This is 
a new and much enlarged edition, which, keeping more or less to the 
method and scheme of the earlier work, has been largely rewritten and 
brought up to date by Prof. Gregory. Considerable additicns have been 
made to most of the sections; thus, the chapter on the Earth as a 
member of the Solar System has been enlarged six-fold, the chapter on 
the Ocean has been entirely reconstructed, and now forms the basis of 
two chapters on the Ocean and its Bed, and Tides and Ocean Currents ; 
two chapters dealing with forces which act on the earth’s crust from 
within, and forces which operate from without, replace a single chapter 
on the Agents of Change. The information contained has been care- 
fully brought up to date, and, considering the advance in our knowledze 
and the change in opinions held respecting the physical history of the 
earth that have obtained in recent years, the book is to all intents and 
purposes a new work. Some of the illustrations are from original 
photograms from nature, others are extracted from well known standard 
works, and all are very well chosen to illustrate the points treated of. 
The coloured maps distributed through the work, in fullness and clear- 
ness of detail, are excellent. We know of no book treating of the 
fundamental principles of the subject that we could recommend more 
strongly. 

The Industrial and Commercial History of England. Lectures 
delivered to the University of Oxford by James E. THOROLD 
RocEks, Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Oxford, &e. Edited by his Son, ARTHUR G. L. Rocers. 2 Vols. 
Third Impression. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

No volumes could more appropriately adorn the ‘‘ Reformer’s Book- 
shelf ”—the title of the series to which this edition belongs—than these 
lectures of the late Prof. Rogers. While we do not profess to agree 
with all that they contain, we are glad to see them republished in this 
cheapand handy form. They have been too long before the public to 
call for a lengthy notice now, even if we had not already commended 
them to our readers. Yet we are unwilling to miss this opportunity 
of saying another word about them. Prof. Rogers was a pioneer in the 
pursuit of economic science. No English economist before him had 
grasped so fully, or enunciated so clearly, the superiority of facts over 
theories as a basis for economics. He collected the facts of the past 
with unwearied industry, and used them to test the theories of 
earlier economists. Ingenious explanations of existing phenomena did 
not satisfy him: he never forgot that the world moves, and that the 
change and progress that had produced the present might prove to be 
continuous or recurrert in the future. His method of inquiry renders 
his lectures far more interesting and more easily understood than the 
works of speculative economists : they are pleasant to read, for they are 
instinct with the vigour of his personal character, and are bright with 
racy diction. Political feeling is, perhaps, here and there rather too 
apparent, yet this slight fault is atoned for by the warmth of his human 
sentiments, by his cordial sympathy with the poor, and by his whole- 
some warnings against the nostrums of Socialists and other quacks, 
whose remedies, tempting as they seem to the ill-informed, would 
aggravate the sufferings they profess to be able to cure. 


Moffatt’s Science Readers. Book I. (1od.) 


F| Very young children have too great a mechanical difficulty with 
reading to remember much of what they have read, and the experiments 


almost required in some lessons might tend to distract attention and 
diffuse energy better spent on reading alone, though, of course, they 
would also afford some relief. The summaries would hardly be used 
by most children in Standard I. or II. However, as a general reader 
it is interesting, and a few facts might remain with the children after 
going through it. 

Twenty-four Songs for Little People. Written by NORMAN GALE, 

and composed by GERARD F. Corn. (Novello.) 

A book of real children’s songs, which only lack of space prevents us 

noticing at much greater length. 


STORY BOOKS. 


Stories from Lowly Life. By C. M. Duppra. (Macmillan.) 

These short stories of pet animals are capitally told, and will interest 
any one who has any love for beasts and birds and country life. They 
are told quite simply, but so effectively that we seem to have known 
personally the various idiosyncrasies of dogs and dormice, and feel a 
genuine regret when, as sometimes happens, they come to an untimely 
end. In the illustrations by Louis Wain we prefer the landscapes to 
the animals. Some of the former are extremely good. 


(1) An Unappreciatizve Aunt. By JANE H. SPETTIGUE. (2) af 


Dreadful Mistake. By GERALDINE MOCKLER. (3) 7he Bonded 
Three. By BESSIE MARCHANT. (4) The Lady Jsobel. By E. 
F. POLLARD. (5) Chips and Chops. By R. NEISH. (Blackie.) 


(1) Gives an amusing picture of the state of mind of a person who is 
distinctly not fond of children, and yet has their society thrust on her. 
“ Pris,” however, would have been a trial to her who had not a 
strong will of her own. 

(2) This is also a story of a very unappreciative aunt. One cannot 
but sympathize with the poor old lady’s dismay in being suddenly 
saddled with such an independent quartette, though her treatment of 
them is as dreadful a mistake as their arrival. Children will be 
interested in their adventures great and small. 

(3) Some exciting experiences of the various members of a tea 
planter’s family in India. Risings among the coolies, treachery, murder, 
and earthquakes all play a part. The interest centres in the triplets— 
the bonded three—whose birth makes them of rather dangerous 
importance in the eyes of the superstitious natives. 

‘4) A new setting of the story of Lady Grizzel Hume, who, as Lady 
Isobel, not only saves her father’s life. but is altogether the providence 
of the family, succeeding in all she undertakes. The hunted lives led 
by the Covenanters are well described. 

(5) A number of short stories for children. Some of them have 
flowers, birds, or animals for their heroes and heroines, and are prettily 
told. 


(1) French and English. By E. EVERETT-GREEN. (2) Our Vow. 
By E. L. HAVERFIELD. (3) Stolen or Strayed. By HAROLD 
AVERY. ‘'4) Pretty Polly and Happy Holidays. (Nelson.) 

(1) A well written story of the frontier wars in America, when 
Canada was in the possession of the French, who lost no opportunity of 
making trouble between the Indian tribes and the English colonists 
near the border. At first Roger’s Rangers are rather the chief person- 
ages, but Jater on, when Wolfe appears on the scene, he takes the 
foremost place, and the story, which, by the way, might be condensed 
with advantage, ends with a long account of the siege and capture of 
Quebec. 

(2) The small brother and sister are well described. The story is 
told by the girl, and so special prominence is given to her devotion to 
“Jack,” and jealousy of any intruder in their company. All this is 
very naturally told, but Evelyn is, ifnot impossible, at least improbable, 
and her rescue of Alison is melodramatic. 

(3) A well told little story of schoolboy scrapes. We should have 
thought, however, that any decent boy would have drawn the line at 
cheating his special chum. 

(4) These are books of pictures and stories for little children. 
They each boast a coloured cover and one coloured picture, besides a 
large number of other illustrations. In “Pretty Polly” the stories are 
all of birds, by Edith Carrington. ‘* Happy Holidays ” has stories and 
verses on all kinds of subjects which would amuse the little ones, and 
teach them kindness to animals and to each other. 


Frank Hardinge. By GORDON STABLES, M.D., C.M., R.N. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

One of Dr. Stables’s wonderful stories of adventure by flood and 
fleld, of which his stock seems inexhaustible. It has already appeared 
asa serial, but will be welcomed in its present form by his numerous 
admirers. 


in Strange Condtitons. By F. E. NEWRERRY. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
By Strange Paths. By F. E. NEWBERRY. (Andrew Melrose.) 
Two titles, two volumes, and two publishers, but only one story. 
This is a phenomenon which we are quite unable to explain. The 
lady who walks under strange conditions in strange paths is a paragon 
of all the feminine virtues. She is engaged as housekeeper at sight 
without any references. Dirt and disorder, flee before her, the silver 
is polished, the meals are admirably cooked, the) servants vie with each 
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other in the excellence of their several departments, the spoiled 
children are reformed. After all these triumphs, it is sad to have to 
record that the heroine has to offer herself up as a sacrifice before she 
receives her just reward. But, as most of the characters act from the 
highest motives, all comes right in the end, and the moral is all that 
could be wished. 

The Children of Swift Creek. By Nori. WEST. 

Darton, & Co.) 

A brightly written story, into which some characters from an earlier 
tale are introduced. There is not much in it beyond some ordinary 
incidents of a settler’s life, but these are described in a pleasant, lively 
fashion. 


Through Battle to Promotion. By WALTER Woop. (James Bowden.) 

The joint heroes hardly commend themselves to our liking. Their 
object is promotion, they have plenty of pluck, and, their regiment 
heing ordered to take part in a frontier war, they make the most of their 
opportunity ; but somehow they interest us less than the old self-made 
millionaire at home from whom one inherits his dogged determination 
to get on. The fighting is well described, and the attacks in the 
Kurram Valley and the defence of the hill village are exciting. 


(Wells Gardner, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Evwarb ARNOLD.—Scenes from “‘ Little Women.” By Louisa M. Alcott. Price 3d. 
—Scenes from '* The Last of the Mohicans.” By J. Fenimore Cooper. Price 3d. 
—The History of the Alphabet : an Account of the Origin and Development of 
Letters. By Isaac Taylor, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D. In Two Vols. New Edition. 
Price 21s. 

C. W. BARDEEN (Syracuse, N.Y.).—Commissioner Hume: a Story of New York 
Schools. By C. W. Bardeen. Price $1.25. 

Georce BELL & Sons.—The Great Indian Epics: The Stories of Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata. By John Campbell Oman. With Notes, Appendices, and 
Hlustrations. Price 3s. 6d.—A Shilling Arithmetic. By Charles Pendlebury, 
M.A., and W. S. Beard, F.R.G.S.—The Swiss Family Robinson. Retold in 
English, and Abridged for Use in Schools. With Illustrations. Price 1s.— 
Early English History, to the Norman Conquest. In Twelve Stories. With 
Illustrations by J. Williamson. Price rs.—The Cathedral Church of York: a 
Description of its Fabric, and a Brief History of the Archiepiscopal See. By 
A. Clutton-Brock. With 41 Hlustrations.—Beverley Minister: an Illustrated 
Account of its History and Fabric. By Charles Hiatt. 

Avam & CHarLes Biack.—A Geography of Africa. By Lionel W. Lyde. 

Buacktt & Son.—The Medea of Euripides, With the Lyrical Parts done into 
English. Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by P. B. Halcombe, M.A., 
Price 1s. 6d.—Typee : a Romance of the South Seas. By Herman Melville. 
(School and Home Library.) Price 1s.— Landmarks in English Industrial 
Hisiory. By George Townsend Warner, M.A. Price 5s.—Selections from 
Addison's ** Spectator,” &c. With Introduction by Mrs. Barbauld. Edited by 
Mrs. Herbert Martin. (School and Home Library.) Price rs. 

Witttam Briackwoop & Sons.—Lower Latin Prose. By K. P. Wilson, M.A. 
Price 2s. 6d.—Lower Latin Unseens. Selected and Arranged, with Intro- 
ductory Hints on Translation by William Lobban, M.A. Price 2s.— Foreign 
Classics for English Readers :—Madame De Sévigné, by Miss Thackeray; La 
Fontaine, and other French Fabulists, by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A.; 
Tasso, by E. J. Hassell ; Schiller, by James Sime, M.A. 

CAMBRIDGE University Press.—Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendices by Karl Breul, Litt. D.. Ph.D — The 
Hellenica of Xenophon, Books I. and II. Eaited with Introduction and Notes 
by G. M. Edwards, M.A. Price 3s. 6d.—A History of the Colonization of Africa 
by Alien Races. By Sir Harry H. Johnston, K.C.B. With 8 Maps by the 
Author and J. G. Bartholomew. Price 6s.—Dialectorum Italicarum Exempla 
Selecta. By R. S. Conway. Price 2s. 6d. 

CassetL & Co.—The New Popular Educator: a Complete Encyclopædia of 
Elementary and Advanced Education. Vol. I. Price 3s. 6d.—Cassell’s Illus- 
trated Universal History. Part I. Price 6d. 

W. & R. Cuawners.— Stories for Standard II. Price gd. 

Cuarman & HaLL.— Measurement and Weighing: a First Year’s Course in 
Elementary Practical Physics. By Edwin Edser. Price 2s. 6d. 

ArcHinatD Constasie & Co.— The Facrie Queene. By Edmund Spenser. 
Book V. Edited by Kate M. Warren. Price 15. 6d. net.—The Song of the 
Golden Bough, and other Poems by Caryl Battersby. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

J. Curwen & Sons.—The Speaking Voice: Its Development and Preservation. 
By Mrs. Emil Behoke. Part 11.—Newbould’s Violin Method. Part I. 
Price 2s. : Part II. Price 2s. ; Part III. Price 2s. 6d. 

J.-M. Dent & Co.—Sketches by Boz. Hlustrative of Every-day Life and Every- 
day People. In Two Vols. Price 3s. net.—Arbor Vitae: a Book on the Nature 
and Development of Imaginative Design. For the Use of Teachers, Handi- 
craftsmen, and others. By Godfrey Blount. Price 12s. 6d. net.—On the 
Teaching of English Reading. With a Running Commentary on the Walter 
Crane Readers. By Nellie Dale. Price as. 6d. net.—Steps to Reading. By 
N. Dale. Price 4d. net.—The Walter Crane Readers. First Primer, 5d. net ; 
Second Primer, 6d. net; Infant Reader, 7d. net. 

Durau & Co.—German Dialogues: an Aid to Practical Conversation. By Dr. 
Emil Otto. Fourth Edition, Revised by H. Runge. 

Hexry Frowpe.—On the Use of Classical Metres in English. By William 
Johnson Stone. Price rs. net. 

J.& J. Givson.—Manual Instruction in France and Switzerland. 
University of Wales. By William Lewis, B.A. Price 1s. 6d 

Wittiam HEINEMANN.—A History of Japanese Literature. 
C.M.G., D.Lit. Price 6s. 

Jouns Horxins Press ‘ Baltimore).—The American Journal of Philology, Edited 
by Basil L. Gildersleeve. 

P. S. King & Son.—The London Technicel Education Gazette. Price gd. 

NGMANS, GREEN, & Co.—Elementary Physiology. By Benjamin Moore, M.A. 
With 125 Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d.—An Introduction to the Differential and 
Integral Calculus and Differential Equations. By F. Glanville Taylor, M.A., 
B.Sc. Price gs. 

MACMILLAN Company, Tur (New York)—The Foundations of Zoology. By 
William Keith Brooks, Ph.D., LL.D. Price $2.50. 

Macsuttan & Co.—Vor dem Sturm. Von Theodor Fontane. Edited hy Aloys 
Weiss, Ph.D. Price 3s.—The Pleasures of Life. By the Right Hon. Sir John 


Report to the 
"By W. G. Aston, 


Lubbock, Bart., M.P. Price 6d.—Birds. By A. H. Evans, M.A. (The 
Cambridge Natural History.) Price 17s.—A Short History of the Saracens. 
By Ameer Ali Syed, M.A., C.I.E. Price 7s. 6d.—Virgil: Aeneid XI. Edited 
for the Use of Schools by T. E. Page, M.A., with Vocabulary by the Rev. 
G. H. Nall, M.A. Price rs. 6d.—General Physiology: an Outline of the 
Science of Life. By Max Verworn, M.D., Ph.D Translated from the Second 
German Edition, and edited by Frederic S. Lee, Ph.D. With 285 Iustrations. 
Price 15s.—The Ingoldsby Legends. Popular Edition. Illustrated. Price 
2s. ¢d.—The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World: from Marathon to 
Waterloo. By Sir Edward Creasy, M.A. Price 2s. 6d.—Lawlessness in the 
National Church. Reprinted from the “Times.” By the Right Hon. Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt, M.P. Price ıs. net.—The Journal of Philolcgy. 
Price 4s. 6d.—Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Cantos III. and IV. Edited, with 
Notes and an Introduction, by Edward E. Morris. Price rs. gd.—Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage. Cantos I. and II. Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, 
by Edward E. Morris. Price 1s. gd. 

Horace MARSHALL & Son.—The Temple Reader: a Reading Book in Litera- 
ture for School and Home. Edited by E. E. Speight, B.A. With an Introduc- 
tion by Edward Dowden, Litt.D., LL.D. New Edition, Revised, Enlarged, 
and Illustrated. Price zs. 6d.— Selections from the Poetry of William Words- 
worth. Edited by E. E. Speight, B.A., with an Introduction by Dr. Edward 
Caird. Price 6d. net. 

Metiven & Co.—Round the World on a Wheel. By John Foster Fraser. 
With 1o> Illustrations. Price 6s.—The Countess Tekla. By Robert Barr 
Price 6s.— Lone Pine. By R. B. Townshend. Price 6s. A 

Joun Murray.—Volcanoes: Their Structure and Significance, By T. G. Bonney 
D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. Price 6s. 

Tuomas NeLson & Sons.—Royal Osborne Ge-graphy Readers, Book IV.: Sea 
and Land. Price 1s. 3d. 

Oxrorp University Press.—King Alfred’s Old English Version of Boethius, 
De Consolatione Philosophia:. Edited from the MSS., with Introduction. 
Critical Notes, and Glossary by Walter John Sedgefield, M.A. Price ros. 6d. 
— Practical Work in Physics. For Use in Schools and Colleges. By W. G. 
Woollcombe, M.A., B.Sc. Part IV., Magnetism and Electricity. Price 2s.— 
Marcus Tullius Cicero: Philippic Orations, J., IL, MHL, V., VII. With 
English Notes by John R. King, M.A. Price 3s. 6d. 

Kegan PauL & Co.—Kant on Education. Translated by Annette Churton. 

ReLre BrotHers.—History of England. Part III. 1689-1297. By George 
Carter, M.A. Price 2s.—Contes des Fées. Par Ch. Perrault. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. Price rs. 

Rivinctons. - Elementary Hydrostatics. By Charles Morgan, M.A., R.N. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Sampson Low, Marston, & Co.— The Voice of the Spirit: Literary Passages 
from the Bible Rewritten, Idea for Idea, in Modern Style. By Howard Swan. 
Book 1V.: The Glad Message according to Matthew. The Letter of Paul to 
Galatians, with Notes on the Greek Text. 

SerLEY & Co.—Latin Exercises. Third Part. By the Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. 
Price 1s. 

SsautH, ELper, & Co.—The Cornhill Magazine for February. Price is. 

Tue Sunpay ScuooL Union.—In His Steps. By Charles M. Sheldon. Price 4d. 
—Malcolm Kirk: a Tale of Moral Heroism in Overcoming the World. By 
Charles M. Sheldon. Price rs. 

Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co.—German Test Papers. Intended for Students 
preparing for all Higher Examinations. By J. A. Joerg. Second, Revised 
and Enlarged, Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE Press.—The Tutorial Dynamics. By 
William Briggs. M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc D., F.R.S. 
Price 3s. 6d.—Plato : Apology of Socrates. Edited by T. R. Mills, M.A. 
Price 3s. 6d.—Plato : Apology of Socrates A Translation by T. R. Miils, 
M.A.— Matriculation Directory.—Cicero: De Officiis, Book III. A Translation 
by W. J. Woodhouse, M.A. , 

UNIVERSITY ExaminaATION Postat Institution.—A History of France, trom 
1180 to 1314 A.D. The Growth of the Feudal Absolute Monarchy. With 
4 Maps. By Agnes F. Dodd. Price 2s. 6d. net.—Synopsis of French History, 
1180-1314 A.D. By Agnes F. Dodd. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

T. Fisnek Usxwin.—Austria. By Sidney Whitman, with the Collaboration of 
J: R. Meliraith. Price 5s.—Lord Clive: The Foundation of British Rule in 

ndia. By Sir Alexander John Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I. Price 5s. 

Warp, Lock, & Co.—With Nansen in the North: a Record of the “ Fram” Ex- 
pedition in 1893-96. By Hjalmar Johansen. Translated from the Norwegian 
by H. L. Braekstad. Price 6s. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


(By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the ‘* Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but the “Journal” is in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild tn any way responsible 
for the opinions expressed therein. | 


TEACHERS’? GUILD LEcTrURE.—Tuesday, March 7, 8 p.m., in the 
Hall of Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon Square, W.C. (Station, Gower 
Street, Metropolitan Railway). Lecturer: Laurence Gomme, Esq., 
F.S.A., Vice-President of the Folk-Lore Society. Subject: *f Folk- 
Lore as an Adjunct of History,” with illustrations from children’s 
games. There will be a lantern exhibition of slides of children’s games. 
The lecture is open to all members of the Teachers’ Guild. A member 
may bring a friend. 


CENTRAL GUILD.—LONDON SECTIONS.—CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 


Thursday, 9th, 8 p.m.—Section F, at the Girls’ High School, 63 
South Side, Clapham Common, S.W. Paper on ‘‘ The Physical 
Training of Girls in Secondary Schools,” by Mrs. Woodhouse. 

Friday, 17th, 8 p.m.—Section B, in the Chemistry Theatre, 
University College, Gower Street, W.C. Lecture on ‘t The Gases of 
the Atmosphere,” „with experiments, by Morris W. Travers, Esq., 
B.Sc. [Open to members of other Sections. ] 

Friday, 17th, 5.30 p.m.—Section D, English Circle, at 24 Cleyeland 
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Gardens, W. Paper on ‘Recent Poetry,” by the Rev. Wm. C. 
Stewart, M.A., LL.B. 
. Tuesday, 21st, 8 p.m.—Section C. Social Evening at 1 Belsize 
Square, N.W. Short Paper on *‘ Science Teaching,” by Miss Walter, 
to be followed by a Discussion. 

Fridas, 24th, 8 p.m.—Annual General Meeting of the Central 
Guild. (See Special Notice sent separately. ) 


THR EDUCATIONAL MuSEUM.—There will be a demonstration, with 
explanations for teachers, of the apparatus in the Section of Geography 
by Miss H. Busk, Hon. Curator, in the Museum on Saturday, 
March 11, at 11 a.m., to last about an hour and a quarter. For pupils 
between the ages of ten and fifteen years there will be a demonstration 
on Saturday, March 18, at 11.30 a.m., to last about three quarters of 
an hour. There will be only one demonstration on each occasion. 
Names should be sent in to the Hon. Curator at 74 Gower Street. 


The Council met on February 4 at the Offices of the Guild. Present : 
The Rev. Canon the Hon. E. Lyttelton (Chairman), Mr. J. Russell 
(Vice-Chairman), Mr. Adamson, the Rev. J. O. Bevan, Mr. E. Blair, 
Mr. H. C. Bowen, Miss H. Busk, Mr. Charles, Miss Connolly, Miss 
Edwards, Mr. Frank, Mr. Langler, Mr. Longsdon, Miss Manley, Mr. 
Nesbitt, Miss Page, Mrs. Sutton, Mr. Thornton, Mrs. Tribe, Miss 
Ward, and Miss Woods. 

The resolutions passed by the General Congress on January 9, 10, 
and 11 were reported and considered. The resolutions on the Educa- 
tion Bills were adopted by the Council, with slight modifications, in 
the following form :— 


On the Education Board Bill :— 

1. That a Central Authority should be established, either simultane- 
ously with, or prior to, Local Authorities, but that Local Authorities, 
if not simultaneously set up, should follow in the immediate future. 

2. That when the Board of Education is established secondary 
education should form a separate branch, with an inspectorate familiar 
with the problems of secondary education. 

3. That, with regard to the Charity Commission, the Council hopes 
that legislation on the lines of the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Secondary Education may follow as soon as possible. 

4. That, while approving generally the formation of a Consultative 
Committee. the Council consider that it should be permanent and 
identical with the Registration Council. 

5. That the formation of a register of efficient schools is essential. 

6. That the inspection of all schools by the Board of Education 
should ultimately be compulsory, either directly or through recognized 
authorities, and that no difference should be made in the treatment of 
private and other schools. 


On the Teachers’ Registration Bill :— 

That, after a period of, say, seven years, no unregistered person 
should be appointed as teacher, except as probationer, in any school 
entered on the register of efficient schools. 

It was decided to send in these resolutions, with a letter from the 
Chairman, to the Lord President of the Council, and that copies of the re- 
solutions should be forwarded to the First Lord of the Treasury, the 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education, and several 
other members of Parliament. The Chairman undertook to put in his 
letter a paragraph expressing fully the sense of the Congress on the 
resolution submitted to it, without previous discussion, and carried 
unanimously, viz. : ‘‘ That this Congress cannot regard any legislation 
for secondary education with satisfaction which does not expressly 
provide that all efticient schools share, on the same terms and in like 
degree, in the aid rendered by the State to secondary education.” The 
letter expressed an earnest hope that in any proposed legislation efficient 
private schools would receive the most equitable and considerate treat- 
ment possible. It pointed out that many excellent teachers had sunk 
capital in schools which had been recognized very fully by parents, and 
that some of these teachers had been able, through their independent 
position, to introduce valuable experiments in educational methods. It 
also stated that the increase of higher-grade Board schools had severely 
damaged several really efficient private schools, and suggested that the 
establishment of Local Secondary Education Authorities was necessary 
to check this undesirable state of things. 

The resolutions of the Congress on the finances of the Guild were 
also considered, and it was decided to arrange for the sending out of 
the invitations to give more than the minimum subscription, where 
possible, and to secure members. 

A Report of the Hon. Curators of the Museum on the subject of a 
Loan Museum, approved by a resolution of the Congress, was adopted. 
The proposal to form a Museum Committee in place of the Curators’ 
Sub-Committee of the Education and Library Committee was also 
sh and several members of the Committee were appointed on 
the spot. 

The question of an English Leaving Certificate was referred to the 
Education and Library Committee for consideration and report. 

The consideration of the resolutions on the subject of the Friendly 
Society and Benevolent Fund was allowed to stand over. The 
following are the resolutions :—‘* That the establishment of a Friendly 
Society (Sickness and Accident Fund), on principles of mutual self- 


help, for the benefit of teachers, would carry out an integral part of the 
original objects of the Guild, and would be of great advantage to its 
members.” Rider: ‘‘ That the Council of the Guild should consider 
the desirability of establishing a Branch of the Society on the general 
lines of the Deposit Branch of the Teachers’ Provident Society.” 
“ That, if it be not found possible to get sufficient members of the Guild 
to establish the Friendly Society on a proper basis, membership of the 
Society be thrown open to other suitable persons belonging to the 
Seabee of teachers.” ‘* That it is desirable that the Benevolent 
und, which has now been established, should be strengthened, in 
order to meet pressing cases of distress, and, for that purpose, that 
the leaflet now submitted be circulated.” N.B.—A leaflet, suggesting 
means for maintaining the income of the Fund, was distributed among 
the members of the Congress. As these resolutions, with the exception 
of the rider, were passed by the Congress in the identical form in which 
they were originally drafted by the Council, it is most probable that 
they will be adopted and acted on by the Council at its next meeting. 
Forty-six applicants for membership were elected, viz. :—Central 
Guild, 41; Branches: Bradford, 1; Brighton, 1 ; Hull, 1 ; Oxford, 2. 
It was announced that the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.A., D.C.L., 
M.P., had accepted the post of President of the Guild from the date 
of the next Annual General Meeting. 
The date was fixed provisionally for Saturday, May 13, subject to the 
convenience of the President-elect, who will give his Presidential 
Address at the meeting. 


LIBRARY. 


The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library :— 


Presented by Sir Joshua Fitch, M.A., LL.D. :—General Register of 
the University of London, Part II., 1897. 

Presented by the Commissioners of Education, Washington :— Report 
for the Year 1896-97. ; 

Presented by H. Courthope Bowen, Esq. :—Exercises in Rhetoric 
and English Composition (Advanced Course), by G R. Carpenter; 
ditto Elementary. 

Presented by Miss H. Busk :—Provident Societies and Industrial 
Welfare, by E, W. Brabrook, C.B. 

Presented by F. P. B. Shipham, Esq.:—Corporate Life and Games 
in Secondary Schools (pamphlet ; two copies). 

Presented by Judge J. M. K. of Philadelphia :—Japanese Notions of 
European Political Economy. 

Presented by Messrs. G. Bell & Sons:—Early English History to 
1066 A.D., in Twelve Stories; A Shilling Arithmetic, by C. Pendle- 
bury and W. S. Beard; The Swiss Family Robinson, abridged for 
Schools. 

Presented by Messrs. A. & C. Black :—Geography of Africa, by 
L. W. Lyde. 

Presented by Messrs. Wm. Blackwood & Sons:—English Prose, by 
J. L. Robertson, Part II. 

Presented by the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press :—L’Art 
Poétique, by Boileau, edited by D. Nichol Smith, M.A. ; La Fortune 
de D’Artagnan, with Vocabulary, A. Dumas; Picciola, by X. B. 
Saintine, a new edition, by A. R. Ropes; Iphigenie auf Tauris, ein 
Schauspiel, von Goethe, edited by Karl Breul; The Hellenica of 
Xenophon, Books I. and II., edited by G. M. Edwards; The Anabasis 
of Xenophon, Book IV., edited by G. M. Edwards; Vergil, Æneid 
XII., with Vocabulary, edited by A. Sidgwick ; Cæsar, De Bello Gallico 
IV., with Vocabulary, edited by E. S. Shuckburgh ; ditto, Book III. ; 
Lays of Ancient Rome and other Poems, by Lord Macaulay, edited by 
J. I. Flather ; King Richard II., edited by A. W. Verity (two copies 
of each). 

Presented by Messrs. Longmans & Co.:—Elementary Physiology, 
by B. Moore; An Introduction to the Differential and Integral Calculus 
and Differential Equations, by F. Glanville Taylor. 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. :—Vergil, Æneid XI., edited 
by T. E. Page; Vor dem Sturm, von T. Fontane, edited by Aloys 
Weiss (two copies of each). 

Presented by Messrs. G. Philip & Son:—Brush Work, Studies of 
Flowers, Fruit, and Animals, by E. C. Yeats (two copies); A Class- 
Book of Physical Geography, by William Hughes, revised by R. A. 
Gregory; A Class-Book of Modern Geography, with Examination 
Questions, Notes, and Index, by William Hughes (new edition) ; 
Philips’ New Popular Atlas of the World. 

Presented by Messrs. Dent & Co. :—Hints on Teaching French, by 
W. Rippmann. 

Presented by the Delegates of the Oxford University Press :—Prac- 
tical Work in Physics: Part IV., Magnetism and Electricity. 

Presented by the University Correspondence College Press :— Plato, 
Apology of Socrates, edited by T. R. Mills; The Tutorial Dynamics, 
by William Briggs and G. H. Bryan; Matriculation Directory, January, 
1899. 

Purchased :—Sadler’s Reports on Educational Subjects, Vols. II. 
and III. (second copy); Treatise on Plane Trigonometry, by E. W. 
Hobson ; Thucydides, Book II., edited by E. C. Marchant: Scenes 
from Aristophanes, The Knights, by A. Sidgwick ; )Cuurthope’s 
Addison (English Men of Letters Series). 
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JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE 1s. 8d. 


IN DANGER’S HOUR; 
OR, STOUT HEARTS AND STIRRING DEBDS. 
With an Introduction by H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 
240 pages. Extra crown 8vo. Bound in cloth. With Original Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. 


This bright little volume contains a number of the most noteworthy [Historical Adventures. It is intended for a reading book in schools, and is 
provided with suitable historical notes for this purpose; but it also appeals to any one with an admiration for well told stories of courage, 


patriotism, and adventure. 


CON TENTS. 
The Wreck of the “Birkenhead.” A Dangerous Errand. A Hurricane in Samoa. 
The Great Fire of London. Byre’s Expedition through Australia. A Brave Girl. (The Adventure of Grizel Cochrane.) 
Stories of the Indian Mutiny: Sow I Dandod tn Cuba. (The Adventure of a War | one Escape of Charles Edward. 
Aes r E The Prisoner of the Bastille. Harper’s Ferry. 
3. The Heroes of the Cashmere Gate. The Battle of Albuera. The Story of Her Majesty’s Ship ‘‘ Revenge.” 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST DICTIONARIES. 


Cassell’s French Dictionary. (French-English and English-French.) 515th Thousand. Revised and 
Corrected from the Seventh and Latest Edition of the Dictionary of the French Academy. 1,150 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, §s. 
‘*“Cassell’s French Dictionary’ has become a standard work in this country, being used in the best schools, recommended by many of the 

first professors of the day, and generally found a reference book of the highest value and importance.” —Daily Chronicle. 


Cassell’s German Dictionary. (German-English and English-German.) 222nd Thousand. By ELIZABETH 
WEIR. 1,120 pages, demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half morocco, §s. 
‘* To say this is the best of the smaller German Dictionaries in the field is faint praise ; and, were it not for the special merits of one or two, 
we might, without exaggeration, say that Miss Weir is first, and the rest nowhere.” —/ournal of Education. 


Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. (Latin-English and English-Latin.) 1oznd Thousand. Thoroughly Revised and 
Corrected, and in part rewritten by J. R. V. MARCHANT, M.A., Master of St. Paul’s School, and formerly Scholar of Wadham College, 
Oxford ; and J. F. CHARLES, B.A., Assistant-Master at the City of London School. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ; half morocco, §s. 


‘ The new and revised edition of this dictionary is a marvel of cheapness. In its 927 pages will be found everything that a dictionary can be 
expected to supply to the students of classical Latin. The paper is good, the printing is clear, and the binding strong, yet the price is only 3s. 6d. 


The book well deserves to command a large sale.” — Board Teacher. 


Cassell’s English Dictionary. Giving Definitions of more than 100,000 Words and Phrases. Scientific words, 
Americanisms, Provincialisms, and Archaic words are largely introduced, and in an appendix is given a short historical account of the 
Language, with some specimens of its Literature at various periods. 1,100 pages. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. Superior Edition, 5s. 


« Tt is a compact and solid volume of more than eleven hundred pages, comprising altogether some hundred thousand words, and furnishing 
also an index to phrases in use at the present day. The judicious choice of type is a great assistance to the eye in looking out words. The 


appendices also furnish much information of a practically useful kind.” — Dariy News. 


SONG BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Edited by JOHN FARMER, Musical Director of Balliol College, Oxford (late of Harrow School). 


Gaudeamus. One Hundred Songs for Colleges, Schools, and the Home. Crown 4to, 5s. Words only, paper 6d. ; 


cloth, 9d. 
“ Many schoolboys, and many old boys too, will welcome the appearance of ‘ Gaudeamus,’ a selection of songs for colleges and schools. The 


collection consists of over one hundred well known favourites, some of which have resounded in schoolrooms and college halls for many generations, 
while others are well worthy to share the same popularity.”— Times. 


Dulce Domum. 134 Rhymes and Songs for Children. Crown 4to (Old Notation and Words), 5s. Also issued in 


crown 8vo size, in Two Parts (Tonic Sol-fa and Old Notation and Words), 6d. each. For Infant Schools and Kindergartens. 


‘In a broad square volume, with a page large enough to carry the musical score for singing or for playing, Mr. Farmer has collected about 
seven score merry, popular, and wholesome songs of the happy home, for young people, beginning with ‘ Girls and Boys, Come Out to Play,’ and 
finishing with ‘ Home, Sweet Home.’ The music runs with the verses, and makes a very large and comprehensive lot of the best favourites of 


their kind.”—School Board Chronicle. 


Scarlet and Blue; or, Songs for Soldiers and Sailors. Extra crown 4to, cloth, 5s. Words only, 


royal 32mo, paper, 6d. ; cloth, 9d. 

s < Scarlet and Blue’ is a capital collection of ‘Songs for Soldiers and Sailors.’ Well printed and otherwise tastefully got up, with the music 
on one page and the text set forth in good readable type on the opposite, the book is one which will doubtless prove very acceptable. Upwards 
of a hundred songs, including all the familiar national ditties, from ‘God Save the Queen’ and ‘ Rule, Britannia !’ to ‘ Hearts of Oak’ and ‘ The 
British Grenadiers,’ with many another, including a dozen regimental songs, not so well known, are comprised in the volume.”— Westminster 


Gazelle. 
Cassell's Educational Catalogue will be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrimirep, Lupcate Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & COS NEW BOOKS. 


NO. 2 NOW READY. 


THE SCHOOL WORLD. 


A Monthly Magazine of Educational Work and Progress. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


CONTENTS. 
Bxperimental Natural History. By Prof. L. C. Miar, F.R.S. Items of Interest. (Illustrated.) 
The Schools of Public Men.—I. Members of Parliament. A Monthly Chronicle. 
Points for Description in Observing Brain Conditions in Boys | Bducational Museums. (Illustrated.) $ 
and Girls in School Life.—II. By Francis Warner, M.D. Lond., | The School Pulpit.—Truthfulness. 
F.R.C.P. London Matriculation, June, 1899.—Guide and Monthly Test Papers.— 
The Teaching of Algebra.—IlI. By Prof. G. B. Matuews, M.A., F.R.S. No. 2. 
On the Barly Teaching of French.—(II.-1V.) By Prof. Warrer Rire- | Westminster School. (Illustrated.) 
MANN, M.A. The Schoolmaster Militant. 
Winter Games for Girls. By Miss Jane Frances Dove. Reviews of School Books. 
On the Teaching of History.—II. The Norman Conquest. By A. Jounson ' Junior Oxford Local Bxamination, July, 1899.—Guide and Monthly 
Evans, M.A. Test Papers.—No. ır. 
Blementary Experimental Science.— IV. and V. (Illustrated). By © Oorrespondence.—The Teaching of History. Ernest S. Davies, M.A. Oxon.; 
Prof. R. A. GREGORY and A. T. Simmons, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. A. J. Evans, M.A. Cantab. 
Current Geographical Topics.—The Great Plain of China and the Shantung Prize Competition.—I. Awards for Lists of most Popular Books.—II. Subject 
Highland. By Dr. A. J. Hernertson, F.R.G.S. i for February. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


AX “ Occasional Note” of last month has provoked a 
very able letter from Mr. Matthews on University 
Inspection, with nearly all of which we agree. Like him, 
we hope to see universal State inspection of all schools, 
secondaryand primary, privateand publicalike—an inspection 
that shall embrace sanitation and administration as well as 
education. The difference of opinion between us is thus 
reduced to very narrow limits. For such a drastic measure 
all would allow that public opinion is not yet ripe. The 
inspector must first come to be regarded not as an in- 
quisitor, but as a Mentor, or, let us say, a consultant physician. 
It is in order to disarm suspicion and hostility that we 
welcome at starting the proffered option of University 
inspection. In ten years’ time, we have no doubt that 
headmasters generally will share Mr. Matthews’s view, and 
prefer the State expert to the University amateur. | 
\\/ HO is to pay for this inspection? The Duke of 
Devonshire frankly faced the difficulty, but could 
only hint at a possible solution. On the one hand, he 
conceded that compulsory inspection should be gratuitous ; 
on the other, he gave fair warning that the Treasury would 
not contribute a penny. The richer schools, he supposed, 
would have to pay for the enforced luxury, the poorer 
schools might hope to be recouped by the County Councils. 
But, to say nothing of the invidious distinction thus created 
between rich and poor, he apparently overlooked the fact 
that, in most counties, every penny of the Technical 
Instruction Act Grant is already allocated. We hold 
strongly that State inspection must, from the very first, be 
gratuitous : but we see no hardship in making those schools 
which prefer the alternative of University inspection pay for 
the luxury. After all, the total cost of universal inspection 
would be but a flea-bite—on a rough estimate, £100,000 3 
year. 


HE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE is surely qualifying 
well for the position of Minister of Education. 
During the last month he has made a long and important 
speech in his capacity as President of the National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Technical and Secondary Educa- 
tion. On this occasion he spoke strongly in favour of the 
action of “Clause 7,” and addressed some severe remarks 
to School Boards for their opposition, Another equally 
important utterance he delivered to a deputation from 
Manchester which had come to hand to the Duke the 
results of the Conference on Secondary Education organized 
by the Victoria University. And, further, we have his 
speeches in Parliament. It must need a glow of conscious 
virtue to be able to deliver an important speech to some 
twenty dozing peers, Lord Norton, and a concealed band of 
reporters, especially when the gloom of a London fog half 
eclipses the electric lights. And it was under these circum- 
stances that the Duke brought in his Education Bill. 


i UNIVERSITY for the people” is an ambiguous 

title, and, when we saw Mr. Churton Collins’s 
name attached to it in the Nineteenth Century, we 
anticipated a restatement of the old, and, in our judgment, 
indefensible, claim of Extension students to University 
degrees. But we were agreeably disappointed to find a 
new and very ably argued proposal for what may be called 
a Government Extension Board. Mr. Collins’s argument 
is, in brief, that the Extension movement has taken root 
and devoted itself more and more to solid and systematic 
study, but is stunted and thwarted for lack of funds and 
public recognition. The polytechnics, on the other hand, 
are liberally endowed, and they number already as many as 
forty-five thousand students, but they exclude literature, and 
are wholly without culture. He would establish, therefore, 
a Department of Higher Popular Education, advised by a 
Board of educational experts, such as the Bishop of Bristol, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, and Mr. John Morley—in short, 
men of the world, “of a temper quite the reverse to that of 
the academic type.” This Board would settle the general 
outlines of study, take over and subsidize the Extension 
Scheme, and tack it on (so to speak) to the polytechnics. 
This is work that would properly fall within the province of 


the Advisory Council. 
WE have spoken before of the language examinations 
held by the Society of Arts; but the French papers 
recently set eclipse previous performances. The elementary 
paper begins with an extract from the Journal des Débats, 
the difficulty of which is, in the main, vocabulary. This is 
followed by a number of idiomatic phrases to be translated 
from and into the language. This is purely memory work. 
Then come the grammar questions. The first three are 
respectively : “ Give all the uses and constructions of gue, 
de, même.” This is, perhaps, the most vicious form of 
question. A well informed student might write a mono- 
graph on each. Some of the questions are quite unintel- 
ligible, others are practically impossible to answer. We 
have not space for quotation, or we could prove our charge 
up to the hilt. The advanced paper is as badly set as the 
elementary. The whole is chiefly based on memory work. 
A student has no opportunity, in the elementary paper, of 
showing knowledge of the construction or syntax of the 
‘inguage. In the advanced there are extracts for com- 


, Wsition. 

al R. GARROD, in reading to Section F of the Teachers’ 
“a.r Guild an interesting and well balanced paper on 
 .- p,ducation, seemed somewhat to have disappointed his 


) 
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audience, who had come in their dozens prepared to oppose 
tooth and nail. In fact, the lecturer took the sting out of 
the opposition by stating with absolute fairness the pros and 
the cous. But certainly the temper of the meeting was 
decidedly against any general attempt to educate girls and 
boys together. And this in spite of these facts: that in 
Scotland the practice is generations old ; that in America it 
has always existed to a large extent; that in Wales it has 
existed in rural districts since the passing of the Welsh 
Education Act; and that to-day, in London, it is very gencral 
in polytechnic schools. No doubt one line of opposition is 
based on the feeling that boys should not emulate the 
gentler qualities of girls. Mr. Garrod was not sure that 
tootball is necessary to the welfare of the British Empire ; 
but he was quite sure that the average parent thought it was 
necessary, and desired to cultivate in his boys an “ aggres- 
sive rather than a gentle masculinity.” 


Bae has been no little agitation recently among 

assistant-masters in London secondary schools, with 
the object of inducing the governors to fix a definite scale of 
increase of salary. At present, in most schools, a man knows 
the salary he is appointed upon, and that is the extent of his 
knowledge. Any rise in his salary is, usually, at the head- 
master’s option. This state of affairs cannot be considered 
satisfactory, and we are very glad to learn that in three 
schools, at least, a graded scale of increase has been issued. 
We see, for instance, that the City of London School is 
advertising for a junior form master. The salary offered 
is £200, increasing to £350. ‘The initial payment is 
enough for a University man to live on, and he knows 
exactly what prospect is before him. Another advertise- 
ment we read is less satisfactory. A science master, “ one 
accustomed to ‘heuristic’ methods preferred,” is wanted 
for £4,120, with no stated increase. When we consider that, 
under the new scale of the London School Board, the most 
favoured assistants start at £150, and the least favoured 
rise to £175, we are convinced that not only do our 
secondary schools need a regular scale, but that the 


minimum salary paid by any school that aims at being 
efficient should be £150. 


N R. SHARPE, at the College of Preceptors’ prize-giving, 
reiterated the advice we have often heard of late. 
“ Teachers,” he said, “should not talk so much.” Mr. Eve 
drove the nail home with an anecdote concerning the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury. While at school, Dr. Benson 
read through the whole of ‘Thucydides; and such a piece 
of work was only possible when boys were left more to 
themselves than they are now. In the “ good old days,” 
the industrious boy worked and thought, the idle boy did 
nothing. Now, in our laudable desire to drive the sluggard, 
there is a danger lest we keep the good boy’s nose so close to 
the grind-stone that he has no time to think. Mr. Sharpe also 
spoke of his satisfaction in distributing prizes as the result 
of honest work and not of cram. He seemed not quite at 
his ease in proving how he knew of this absence of cram. 
Perhaps Mr. Eve had this in mind when he said he had 
been recently going through a number of reports from the 
College examiners, and hinted in the most courteov 
way possible that teachers would do well to try and le: . 
their pupils to think, by setting them little problems, > 
matter what the subject of instruction might be. It wo .l 
almost look as if the Dean thought that even College: 


Preceptors’ candidates were sometimes crammed. 


‘sition also comes from rural districts. 


WE are glad to learn that the idea of holding a prelimi- 

nary exhibition in London of England’s educational 
contribution to the Paris Exhibition is to be carried out, 
with the help of the Treasury and the Commissioners. 
Promises of support have been widely made, and the col- 
lection of articles is expected to be of unusual— indeed, we 
may say, unique—interest ; for in England, at least, no 
attempt has hitherto been made to form an exhibit really 
representative of English education. ‘The date will be early 
next year; the place is not yet decided upon. The arrange- 
ments are in the hands of Mr. Fischer Williams, Fellow of 
New College. 


Se far, Mr. Robson’s Bill for raising the leaving age of 
children in elementary schools from eleven to twelve 
years has sailed before the wind, but it is by no means yet 
in port. The strong reactionary bias of some members of 
the Cabinet is apparent from the fact that the Government 
has not dared to make the Bill its own. And yet the second 
reading was carried by a majority of 258 members. The 
strongest Opposition comes from the cotton operatives of 
Lancashire. To some extent this seems to us to point to 
an existing evil in our scheme of elementary education. It 
is too bookish. Children who are to earn their living with 
their hands need to learn manual dexterity at school. And, 
although subjects supplying this training are authorized by 
the Code, it does not appear that advantage is often taken of 
the permission. The tact, of course, is that teaching from 
text-books is the easiest and cheapest system. Some oppo- 
But we sce no objec- 
tion to Sir John Gorst’s proposal that schools should be 
closed during the busy seasons of field work. In any case, 
whether the Bill passes finally or not, Parliament has made 
its views clear on the subject. And it ought not to be long 
before England fulfils her pledge to the Berlin Conference, 
to raise the leaving age to twelve. We should like to see 
this followed by two years’ compulsory attendance at an 

evening school. 


k. WEALE’S complaints are loud and bitter, and 
have, not unnaturally, aroused sympathy both outside 

and inside the House of Commons. ‘There is nothing that 
excites more readily the indignation of the public than the 
cry that a servant has been dismissed for giving evidence 
(under compulsion) unfavourable to his superiors. Mr. 
Weale may be further satisfied that he moved the Duke of 
Devonshire, who is not easily moved, to a fine display of 
indignation in the House of Lords. But, unfortunately for 
the complainant, the indignation was not shown in his 
behalf, but was directed against the report of a Select Com- 
mittee of the Lower House. “The Duke, as every impartial 
person must adiit, fully rebutted the charges made against 
the Department of which he is head. Mr. Weale had 
reached the age for retirement. At the request of the 
Department, the ‘Treasury gave permission for him to 
remain in the service as long as necessary for the purposes 
of the Committee of Inquiry. When this was over, his 
engagement terminated. “I cannot but think,” says the 
Duke, “that the making of such charges, without giving 
the person chiefly implicated in them—namely, myself— 
any opportunity of defending himself, manifests a degree of 
reckless prejudice which I find it extremely difficult to under- 
stand.” The Duke’s reply closes the incident, and clears 
Sir John Gorst from all implications. Sir John was unavoid- 
ably absent when this part of the report was passed. So far, 
lord Balcarres and Mr. John Burns have “lain low and 


- { said nothin’.” 
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TAERE is neçessarily much difference of opinion on the 

subject of “ home-work ” in day schools. ‘The 
problem must be solved with refer@nce to the home-life and 
the ages of the pupils. But, if it be true that nowadays 
teachers ¢each all through the class-hours, the evenings ought 
to be left as free as possible in order that the germs may 
germinate. We refer to this question again because we 
have had recently brought to our notice the case of a day 
school for boys, many of whom come by train, where there 
are set each evening to, boys of fifteen and sixteen, six, seven, 
or sometimes eight or nine, separate lessons to be prepared 
at home for next day’s school, some three or four involving 
witten work. We have no pity to spare for the boys: they 
do not allow themselves to be overworked. But the case 
seems to us to be monstrous, and we should be very glad to 
hear from our readers on the subject, as we should like to 
feel it was not only monstrous, but unique. 


N R. CHURTON COLLINS raises a well timed protest 
2 in the Zimes against the regulations issued by the 
Board of Studies for the degree of Bachelor of Letters. It 
would seem that a man may take a degree in Letters on the 
basis of his knowledge of the dialects of Scotch Gaelic. 
Philology is a valuable study, but it is not literature, and 
the University should discriminate. Whether Mr. Collins is 
nght in saying that this regulation is part of a plan to make 
“letters” the monopoly of philological specialists, we do not 
know. But we fully agree that the degree of “ Letters” should 
be kept as the crown of a liberal education in literature, and 
that some other label should be found for philologists. 


TRE most interesting part of the new Education Code 

is that dealing with the education of pupil-teachers. 
It is a platitude to say that, in all but a few large towns, 
these miserable apprentices are overworked and under- 
educated. They are ‘“‘half-timers ” working with their brains, 
day, afternoon, and evening. The proposal that they should 
continue their education during their pupil-teachership, at a 
secondary school, should prove most valuable in places too 
small to establish a proper training centre. ‘The Code states 
that half their day must be given to education, and that 
this may be at a secondary school. Of course, there are 
ditculties, and many headmasters of secondary schools will 
object to receiving ‘half-timers” owing to the changes 
that will be needed in the time-table. But we hope, in 
the interests of the pupil-teachers, and of elementary educa- 
tion, that these objections will be overborne. It is an 
unfortunate thing that many headmasters lack that mental 
qualification which would enable them to plot out an 
educational Bradshaw. 


EW things are more curious than the persistent ignorance 

of people with regard to educational institutions, even 
those existing in their own town. ‘Take Liverpool as an 
instance, the city which shelters the oldest School (now 
College) of Domestic Economy in the kingdom, and which 
trains more teachers than any other. A discussion on the 
eternal servant question has arisen in a Liverpool paper, 
and several correspondents have made the now common 
assertion that there is plenty of material which can be trained 
as domestic servants, but no person or place exists for 
training it. The Hon. Sec. of the Liverpool College of 
Domestic Science begs these ladies to note the existence of 
a School of Secondary Education in Domestic Science in 
Prince’s Street, Liverpool, open daily from 9.30 a.m., to 
4p.m., which gives a course of twenty weeks’ instruction, at 
a fee of #1 for the whole course. Very appropriately, 
Miss Head is the Principal. But what are we to say of 


—— 


persons who can express themselves so energetically as do 
these writers, and who are yet abjectly ignorant of what is 
being done, and has been doing for years, at their very 
doors? And this ignorance is typical of much else in the 
educational world. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


IT is the admirable policy of the London Technical Education Board 
to make careful deliberation and inquiry the preliminary to action, and 
such is the ‘more excellent way” in educational administration, not, 
unfortunately, invariably followed throughout the country. Two 
excellent reports have been issued by the Board during the past month, 
one dealing with commercial education, the other with the technical 
instruction necessary for those engaged in building trades. The Sub- 
Committees responsible for those reports adopted similar methods in 
their endeavours to arrive at practical conclusions. In both cases 
experts in the domains of education, trade, and commerce were invited 
to pive evidence, while special inquiries were also pursued in various 
directions. The result is two documents which are important contribu- 
tions to the solution, not only of. problems peculiar to the Metropolis, 
but of perplexities which confront educational authorities throughout 
the country. The active London Technical Education Board bids fair 
to be first, both in administrative enterprise and educational reform. 


IN regard to commercial education the conclusions of the Board may 
be summed up as follows :—(1) For the great army of ottice-boys, 
junior clerks, copyists, and so on, who enter business at about the age 
of fourteen, continuation schools are required, giving a two years’ course 
of training specially adapted for commercial life. (2) That for 
employees in more responsible positions, such as senior clerks, corre- 
spondence clerks, managers of departments, there should be in many of 
the public secondary day schools departments devoting themselves 
primarily and avowedly to the preparation for commerce. In regard to 
the function of such secondary schools the Sub-Committee express the 
strong conviction that ‘fone of the principal needs of the present 
moment is the extension of a type of education which will supply that 
training and disciplining of the mental powers which it is the function 
of a general education to impart, but which will at the same time 
receive its colouring, not from the traditions of the ancient seats of 
University culture, nor from the regulations of a Government Depart. 
ment, but from the realities of actual life.” 


FINALLY there are the employers of industry, the heads of large firms 
and business houses, and experts employed in municipal and Govern- 
ment service. It is suggested that at least one public secondary day 
school of the first grade in London should provide a department 
devoting itself ‘‘ primarily and avowedly” to the preparation for 
business life of those leaving school at eighteen or nineteen ; the 
curriculum of such a department should not lead up to a classical or 
mathematical career at the Universities, ‘‘ but should qualify its pupils 
either to enter into the higher ranks of commercial life or to pursue 
an advanced course of study in the economic and commercial faculty of 
the new London University.” 


IN his eloquent plea for an extension of University teaching, the 
recently installed Rector of St. Andrews University directed attention 
to the claims of two great human interests—envineering and teaching— 
“knocking at the gates of the Universities.” The London Technical 
Education Board, it will be observed, advance the claims of a third. 
They desire that full and express recognition should be given to higher 
commercial education in the reorganization of London University, and 
suggest the establishment, from the outset, of a separate faculty of 
economic and commercial science. It would be the function of such a 
faculty ‘‘ to lay the foundations of commercial teaching on sound prin- 
ciples, and to set the tone to all schools” where such teaching would 
be given. It would also have the direct training of the future leaders 
of commerce and industry, and of the national and municipal civil 
servants and consular attachés. 


THE new conditions of modern life threaten ‘‘ the scholastic tradition 
of the grammar school,” and the developments of industry have pro- 
foundly modified, if not destroyed, the ‘‘apprenticeship tradition of the 
workshop.” This appears to be conspicuously the case as regards the 
building trades in London. Three or four years ago, Mr. F. Oldman 
reported—after very careful inquiry—that, among a total of about 
12,000 men, including labourers, employed in building trades, there 
were So apprentices. ‘* Four firms, each with a total staff of about 
1,000, had not a single apprentice.” 


THE Sub-Committee of the London Technical Education Poa:d, 
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after considering all the facts placed before them, are of opinion: 
(1) that between the ages of thirteen and fifteen scholars should receive 
special instruction in manual training and drawing ; (2) that, to enable 
artizans to become qualified as foremen, mechanics belonging to any 
branch of the building trades should be permitted to attend theoretical 
and practical classes in other branches; (3) that, in the teaching of 
purely trade classes, more stress should be Jaid on methods which secure 
mechanical skill and quickness of workmanship; students should not 
be encouraged to expend an undue amount of time and labour upon 
elaborate models of no practical use ; (4) that the teachers should be 
actually engaged in the trade in which instruction is given by them. 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, in opening the proceedings of the 
annual general meeting of the National Association for the Promotion 
of Technical and Secondary Education, characteristically applied cold 
water to the aspirations of School Boards and their dubious activities in 
the field of secondary education. ‘* Up to the present time,” he said, 
‘County Councils and County Borough Councils, through their 
Technical Committees, were the nearest approach we possessed to a 
Local Authority for Secondary Education ; and it was somewhat hard 
to understand the jealousy and suspicion with which the efforts of these 
—he would admit at present imperfectly constituted—Local Authorities 
to co-ordinate were met on the part of some Boards.” Meanwhile 
the School Boards are agitating and organizing. With the stimulating 
influence of anew monthly ‘‘ official organ,” local associations are in 
process of formation throughout the country. But agitation and organi- 
zation will not explain away the two essential facts to be recognized : 
(1) that ina general system of local self-government School Boards, as at 
present constituted, are ‘‘anomalies” ; and (2) that their praiseworthy 
activity in the field of secondary education is, to a large extent, without 
legal sanction. 


As Mr. Hobhouse said, the National Association for the Promotion 
of Technical and Secondary Education carries on a useful, though, 
perhaps, an unpretentious, work. To some extent its days of active 
service are over. The cause which it was established to promote is 
practically won. But the Association continues to discharge the valuable 
function, as the report shows, of a bureau of information. No other 
agency exists for systematically recording progress and reviewing the 
movement as a whole. The return compiled by the Science and Art 
Department indicates the direction of activity in £ s. d.; but the 
statistics of that return necessarily lack vitality. The report of the 
National Association, while it cannot claim to entirely cover the field 
of inquiry, presents a collection of invaluable information. 


DURING the year 1897-8, it is shown, as much as £815,887 was 
expended by Local Authorities in England on education. Inthe matter 
of rate-aid there has been a substantial advance. For the year 1805-6 
137 Authorities raised by rate a total sum of £33,860. In 1897-8 the 
number of Authorities increased to 212, and the amount to £57,000. It 
may also be noted that the aggregate sum incurred in the establishment 
of technical schools in England is, up to the present time, nearly two 
millions and a quarter sterling. Nineteen ‘* administrative’? County 
Councils have established twenty-one permanent institutions, involving 
a cost for building and equipment of £92,403, and an annual expendi- 
ture on maintenance of £16,111. 


In Wales a sum of £98,000 is annually appropriated for technical and 
intermediate education, of which £60,000 is raised by rate, or received 
as the equivalent grant from the Treasury, and £ 38,000 is residue grant. 
The intermediate schools in eighty-four districts are attended by 6,628 
pupils. The total annual income of eighty-two of these schools is 
£,48,000, and the fees of pupils are estimated at £22,000: the total sum 
hitherto devoted to the erection or adaptation of fifty school buildings 
is £182,298; and, it appears, in a number of cases, half the cost of the 
buildings has been defrayed by local subscriptions. 


THE Council for the County of the Isle of Ely has distinguished itself 
by passing a resolution against the proposal to raise the age of com- 
pulsory attendance at school to twelve years. But Councillor J. Binder 
entered an emphatic protest. ‘* His brothers and sisters,” he said, 
“were dragged out to work when they were six years of age, and he 
would have had to work at the same age if he had not been a cripple. 
Farmers throughout the country were deadly opposed to educating the 
labouring classes. If they wished to keep the labourer on the land, 
they must pay him better wages, and give him a better prospect when 
he got into years.” Yet the resolution was carried with only three 
dissentients. And a reasonable amendment—for which something 
inight be said on both sides-—was lost. 

N 


MRA. H. WuirrLe, M.A. Camb., has been appointed Organizing 
Secretary fear technical education in the county of Warwick. Since 
1893 Mr. Whipple has been staff instructor in science and agriculture 
to the Devon County Council. 
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' Translated by Henry St. John Thackeray. 


NEW TESTAMENT GREEK.* 


HE appearance in the British Museum Catalogue of an 
English version of Friedrich Blass’s “Grammatik des 
Neutestamentlichen Griechisch ” within two years and a half of 
its publication in Germany is a welcome sign of the attention 
paid to Greek Testament scholarship. Not that there has been 
any lack of interest among us for the last seventy years, as the 
many editions of Winer’s most valuable work, the translation 
of Buttmann’s “Grammar,” the simultaneous appearance in 
America and England of Burton’s “ Moods and Tenses,” and 
the two small, but suggestive, manuals by the late lamented 
W. H. Simcox abundantly testify. 

Blass’s “ Grammar,” however, is undoubtedly an advance on 
its predecessors, and will probably become the standard work 
of reference. Not only is it more compendious—only half the 
bulk of Winer— but the subject is handled in the sure light of 
fuller knowledge. It would be superfluous to dwell on the 
reputation of its distinguished author. In England he is chiefly 
known by his editions of the Acts; but he is equally con- 
spicuous in a variety of classical fields, whether of philology, or 
Attic oratory, or the subject-matter of Plato. 

Time was when the New Testament language was regarded 
by classical scholars merely as so much shockingly bad Greek, 
subject to no rules of its own. Commentaries were corre- 
spondingly unscientific and worthless. A passage which 
presented difficulties was regarded as a violation of classical 
usage, or explained at the pleasure of the commentator without 
a comparison of similar usages. Even long after Winer had 
come into use, or Conington had advised Jowett to strike his 
colours to the criticisms of the young Cambridge scholar 
Lightfoot, it was too much the fashion to read into the ov’s and 
py’s of the New Testament the subtle distinctions of Attic. 
Let us hope that we are learning to change all that, and to 
treat with proper and scholarly respect a language which, poor 
as it is from a literary point of view, written and spoken not 
by the wealthy or wise of this world, is the vehicle of thoughts 
which have been the most momentous in shaping human hfe. 

While dealing to a sufficient extent with sound-lore and in- 
flexion, with the results of which Westcott’s and Hort’s Greek 
Testament have familiarized us, Blass very properly devotes 
by far the largest part of the book to syntax, for it is here that 
the later Greck departs most widely from the Attic. 

What is New Testament Greek? It is, as Blass points out, 
but one, though incomparably the most important, department 
of a much wider subject—-the Greek of the Macedonian and 
the Roman periods, spoken side by side with the older 
languages in the provinces. A complete grammar for this 
period would take in the Septuagint, the New Testament, the 
early Fathers, the literary heathen writers, and the constantly m- 
creasing “finds ” in Egypt, which present this “common ” spoken 
language in its most undiluted form. The Greek of the New 
Testament is, however, stronyly influenced by Hebraisms and 
Aramaisms both in phrase and construction, is imbued, in the 
case of three writers, by literary culture, and, to a very limited 
extent, affected by Latinisms. A careful reader of Blass would 
find no difficulty in drawing up four tables showing the pro- 
portional influence of these four factors—the popular, the 
Hebraic or Aramaic, the literary, and the Latin. 

The Septuagint shows a strong affinity to the Greek Testa- 
ment; but a caveat should be entered, as serious theological 
conclusions may be, and have been, drawn from assumed 
identity of language. (1) The Greek of the New Testament is 
separated by three or four centuries from that of the Septuagint ; 
and (2) the Greek of the Septuagint was never a spoken 
language, the Septuagint being a slavish, and often unintel- 
ligible, translation from the Hebrew, while the Hebrew 
influence on the New Testament was of a much less enthralling 
nature. While attempting no such complete grammar, Blass 
frequently throws hyht on New Testament Greek by reference 
to the earlier Fathers, and even the spurious Clementine 
writings. 

Throughout Hellenistic grammar we see the twofold tendency 
to simplify and to paraphrase. Of the former tendency we may 
take as specimens such forms as npépns, 7AGav, the encroach- 
ment of the accusative with prepositions especially on the 
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dative, the simplified uses of où and pn, the growing disuse of 
the superlative and the optative ; of the latter, the conjunctive 
with iva and rws for the infinitive, and the free use of eui 
with a participle in place of a simple tense. These tendencies 
were at work in Attic times, they are more marked in the New 
Testament, they are fully developed in medieval and modern 
Greek. The New Testament stands at the point of junction— 
a fact which, in itself, makes the literary study of it interesting. 

Attention may be drawn to Blass’s very useful rules for 
pronouns, ¢.g., for aùrós in such an unclassical phrase as avros 
Be ó "Iwavns, “now he, John” (Matt. in. 4, Mark vi. 14); for 
passive and middle (“to let oneself be ”)—adcxeio de (1 Cor. vi. 7); 
for the increase of constructions with iva and dri—e.¢., cuphéper 
(apxerov) iva ; doxeiv, “to think,” with ôr, except, observe, in Paul 
and Luke; for the tenses, especially imperfect, aorist, and 
perfect, though he says nothing of the use of the aorist to 
express recently completed action—e.g., eBauev mapadoEa onpepor, 
“we have seen strange things to-day ” (this, the earliest of all 
aoristic uses, is common to all preceding periods); for the grow- 
ing disuse of particles in which Attic revels—e.¢., of dpa; dpa ye ; 
characteristically found in Luke and Paul only; for od Aé€yers 
in answer, not = vai, “yes,” but as merely accepting the state- 
ment of another—e.g., as Reuss instinctively saw long ago in 
the passage between Pilate and Christ (Jobn xviii. 37 et seg.) : 
“Art thou then the King of the Jews?” “So you say ; but I 
understand my mission differently.” 

These are a few specimens out of many. A stimulating set 
of passages for examination might be set, the answers to which 
will be found in Blass—e.g., meorevewv Oca, eis (emi) Gedy, ev Oeo : 
Is there any real difference? ¢SanricOn eis rdv ‘lopdavny 
(Matt. iii, 6): Why not éy lopS8dvy?  elxyov rov "Iwavny ott 
mpopynrns nv (Mark x. 32), “held John to be a prophet,” R.V.: 
Is the tense correctly interpreted? rov éav (dv) eloeropetero 
(Mark vi. 56): Account for this unclassical construction. e? 
py eroina ... ove etyooav (John xv. 24). é€aerbe réAec (Matt. 
v. 48), “Be ye perfect,” A.V. ; “Ye shall be perfect,” R.V.: 
Which is the correcter version? Explain the negatives in 
Kadov Hy avT@ e ovK éeyevynfyn (Matt. xxvi. 24, Mark xiv. 21, 
but jv omitted—more Hebraic); e? un reves efaew (Gal. i. 7); 
et cat où Bocce (Luke xi. 8); 6 peoOwris cat ote Sv moruny 
(John x. 12 neither Attic nor Hellenistic). 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Blass’s “Grammar” is 
its comparison of the styles of the several books. So compared 
they will be found to fall under three heads—(1) The main 
body, the stvle of which is Hellenistic, influenced, especially in 
the case of the Synoptists, by Hellenisms and Aramaisms. 
(2) Three writers, Luke, Paul, and the author of “To the 
Hebrews.” The literary influence here is marked. (3) The 
Apocalypse, which, for its solecisms, stands apart from all the 
other books, especially from the Fourth Gospel. On the ground 
of language, Blass regards the John of the Apocalypse as 
different from the John of the Gospel and the Epistles. His 
arguments, taken in connexion with differences of view between 
the two writers, nowhere more ably and temperately set forth 
than by Reuss (in “ La Bible, L’Apocalypse ”), will meet with the 
careful attention they deserve. With regard to Acts, Blass 
divides the book into two parts—the first Hellenistic and 
Hebraic, the second Hellenistic and literary—thus, by a 
different road, arriving at the same conclusion as Prof. 
Ramsay. An instructive example of the second part occurs in 
Acts xxvi. (Paul before Agrippa). Here the Apostle had a 
more distinguished audience than he ever had before. Heuses 
pure Greek proverbs (14 and 26) and modes of speech. Here 
occurs the only superlative in -rdros found in the Greek Testa- 
ment (verse 5); here only tcacw for oidacw; here only the 
potential optative, evEaizny dv (classical for the later ¢SovAouny). 
The inference is that we have a fairly accurate report of Paul’s 
actual speech (from the ‘ Travel-Diary,” Ramsay would say). 
At least the chapter proves that Luke and Paul, side by side 
with the «xow7 which they would ordinarily use, had at com- 
mand the literary language, which they could employ when 
required. Paul’s “literary” style is abundantly proved by his 
Epistles. 

Of the composition of the Epistle to the Hebrews Blass 
speaks enthusiastically: “It is composed in a fluent and 
beautiful rhetorical style, and the whole work must, especially 
with regard to the composition of words and sentences, be 
reckoned as a piece of artistic prose” (pages 280, 281, and 
295). We should like to give instances of the vulgar idiom, 
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of Hebraisms and Aramaisms, and of Latinisms. But space 
presses, and we must refer our readers to the “ Grammar.” 

We cannot, however, conclude without a word of high praise 
for the format of the English book, and for Mr. Thackeray’s 
version. Better, indeed, Messrs. Macmillan’s book is in type, 
paper, and binding, as no doubt it ought to be, seeing that it is 
more than double the price of the German edition. With regard 
to Mr. Thackeray’s translation, it is throughout scholarly and 
intelligible. Blass’s style is less difficult than that of most of 
his countrymen ; still Mr. Thackeray must have had a laborious 
and delicate task, and he has made the original much more 
agreeable to English readers. 

We think that, as a tribute to venial English ignorance, Mr. 
Thackeray might have stooped to slight explanations of a few 
highly technical terms, e.g., “ parasynthetic ” (page 67), “in the 
construct style” (im Status Constructus, page 150). On 
page 151 he very neatly explains a better known term, “in 
virtue of a reference (anaphora).” This is quite enough. We 
have examined the English and German at many points, and 
must congratulate Mr. Thackeray on the execution of his work. 
Such blemishes as the above can easily be removed in a second 
edition, which should soon be called for. On page 1, by the 
way, “Hellenic” is surely a slip for “Hellenistic” (des 
Hellentsmus). 

We anticipate that the book will be largely used, not only by 
clergymen of all denominations, but by that increasing class of 
laymen interested in Biblical studies, of which Mr. Thackeray 
has proved himself a distinguished representative. 


OF OTHER DAYS. 


ITH under forty pupils on the day-school books, it was 
somewhat of a triumph to count an average of twelve 
for evening classes. The schoolmaster was short in stature, 
and the tails of his rusty frock coat nearly touched the uneven 
heels of his uncouth shoes. An old-world stock matched his 
clean-shaven face, and its somewhat surprised, or strained, 
expression was accentuated by the assertive fashion of his hair. 
He had drifted with the current of circumstances into the 
teaching profession in the days when the fertilizing waters of 
national education were beginning to flow over the land, when 
the unfit, or the unfortunate, could still find a refuge in a village 
school, and 
Boast unruly brats with birch to tame. 


He was stranded in the teacher’s chair forty years ago—and did 
not know why. A schoolboy, until the age of ten brought with 
it bread-winning capacity, he remembered how the club- 
footed tutor of his infant mind had a single remedy for all 
deficiencies. The quaking culprit, summoned to the master’s 
desk, laid his tiny fist upon it, “knuckles up,” to be bludgeoned 
with a heavy ruler. He remembered, too, how the “shouting 
drover,” stumping the floor, declaimed : 

As I do live by food, I met a fool, 
and, to match the action with the word, he loved to draw 

A dial from his poak, 

And, looking on it with lack-lustre eve, 

Say, very wisely: ‘It is ten o'clock.” 
Once, his heavy timepiece slipping through his hand, the laugh 
ran against him. Those within striking distance of his stick felt 
its weight, and he hurled it with an execration at those beyond 
his reach. Of such stuff were his brief schooldays. 

When, after seven years, chance led him to school again, 
ostensibly to teach, he began to learn. The time-table was 
simple, the scholars few; reading, writing on slates, and the 
“first four rules” were within the measure of his untrained 
powers. 

The village all declared how much he knew ; 
*Twas certain he could write and cipher too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And even the story ran that he could gauge. 


An air of conscious worth seemed to dignify the little man, « 
he claimed always to have been in front of his pupils. With th: 
requirements of successive minutes and codes, if he did not keep 
pace, he was, at least, not far behind. 

The schoolroom was unmistakably a converted cotta- 
perhaps two cottages; its meagre additions, its dilapidat' 
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been overlooked by a sympathetic inspector. But it was in con- 
stant danger of being “ warned.” A survival of the unfit, it could 
scarcely be said to feel the “intolerable strain” ; expenditure 
was strictly governed by receipts. Sothe old master started 
an evening school to augment the scanty double figures of 
his wage. As the door opened you looked into the past. 
Suspended from the rafters, before the open kitchen hearth, a 
stable lantern dangled near the ground. Within the circle of 
its dim light a dozen crouching scholars hugged their slates— 
beneath their noses and above their knees. The little man 
in his long coat hovered around. He was teaching the 
mysterious subject of “Shorthand,” and cabalistic signs on the 
blackboard were laboriously reproduced on the slates of his 
scholars. Why these stalwart farm lads, redolent of turnip 
field and cow byre, demanded to be taught shorthand is 
a question to bafile the inquirer. Perhaps its remoteness from 
their lives and needs, its unintelligibility, provoked bucolic 
curiosity. Possibly they all aspired to the swagger of reporters. 
Whatever the reason, “ Shorthand” was the subject in demand ; 
so the willing master studied it. It was not the first time he 
had risen to an occasion. “We are beginning to be over- 
educated,” says the cynic ; “at least, everybody whois incapable 
of learning has taken to teaching.” This old-time schoolmaster 
was not of these. He might, and probably did, regard the 
realm of knowledge as a series of text-books ; the function of 
the teacher the art of keeping one chapter in front of his 
class. But within these limits he gave his best. He sympathized 
with ignorance and co-operated with intelligence. He had 
traversed, it is true, few of the difficult paths of that realm 
to which it was his profession to be a guide. But an invariable 
discoverer himself, his scholars involuntarily assumed that 
mental attitude. So in this evening school, with the aid of 
mother-wit, a stable lantern, and some text-books, he explored 
with them the cryptic symbols of phonography and the 
complex “science of common things.” 

_The fixed and variable grants were on the wrong side of 
£5, but H.M. Inspector's report ran: “‘ Science of common 
things,’ good ; ‘Shorthand,’ excellent.” 


M. FELIX PECAUT. 


HE Boletin of the Institucion Libre de Enseñanza, of 

Madrid, contains an eloquent and affectionate tribute to 

the memory of M. Felix Pécaut, one of the founders of the Ecole 

Normale Supérieure d'Institutrices, at Fontenay les Roses, 

near Paris. The author is one of his Spanish pupils, Doña 

M. Sarda. M. Pécaut died at Orthez, in the Basses Pyrénées, 
July 31. 

The writer gives an attractive account of the studies pur- 
sued at the Ecole Normale, and especially of the personal 
Influence of M. Pécaut, during the fifteen months in which she 
was his pupil. M. Peécaut, though advanced in vears and in 
delicate health, arrived at the school from his house across the 
park precisely at six every morning. He lit his fire in his 
study, first read Ze Temps to see if there were anything in it 
particularly interesting to his pupils, then prepared for his lecture 
at seven. ‘This seems to have been a very informal discourse, 
looked forward to with pleasure by all; attendance at it was 
mostly voluntary It was preceded by singing, and frequently 
began with questions to the pupils on some subject which they 
were studying, or on some of the events of the day. Some- 
times the lecture took the form of a running commentary on 
a book which he brought with him ; at others he would trans- 
late into modern French a passage from some of the older 
classics, Montaigne, for instance ; at others he would discuss 
some educational problem or deal with some practical detail ; 
or he would comment on some contemporary political event and 
the moral duties involved with regard to it. Situations like 
those of Madagascar, Crete, Abyssinia, Venezuela would be the 
theme, treated always from an ethical standpoint, and with a 
view to promote peace among nations. On Monday he liked 
to ask his pupils how they had spent their Sunday, which was 
a day completely free for every one in the establishment. The 

we approved plan seemed to be a visit to the museums, 

“ents, or churches of Pars; to go to the theatrical 


malindes as a most useful complement to the ‘study of French 
literature ; to make excursions in the neighbourhood, and 
indulge in everything that would open the intelligence and 
form the mind. 

After the lecture, M. Pécaut’s day was spent in inspecting the 
various classes, taking occasionally one or the other, but chiefly 
in observing how the teaching was conducted. He was ever 
ready to help individual pupils and to give them advice on their 
reading, to correct their compositions and essays ; but, above 
all, he tried to get into actual touch with the special aptitudes 
and character of each pupil. His desire was not only to be a 
professor and inspector, but to gain their confidence and 
affection. ‘This paper shows how well he fulfilled this—at least, 
with one of his Spanish pupils. She sums up the moral effect 
of his teaching in this sentence: “ The memory of my master 
will always interpose itself between myself and any unworthy 
action.” 

Direct religious instruction seems to have been excluded 
from the school; but a high moral tone was aimed at and 
acquired, and some of the mistresses were zealous in phil- 
anthropic work, and devoted themselves to the night asylums 
and the poor in Paris. 

The methods adopted, the ethical discussions, the keen 
interest in contemporary political events, the informal charac- 
ter of the lecturing seem strange to us; but, if the effect 
on the character of the pupils was really such as is here 
described, M. Pécaut’s methods cannot be said to have been 
altogether unsuccessful. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GOVERNMENT AND UNIVERSITY INSPECTION OF 
SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—I am sorry to find that in your first Note for this month 
you have expressed approbation of the proposal that inspection 
by the Universities of secondary schools should be an alter- 
native to their inspection by Government. Some educational 
bodies, it is true, have accepted that proposal ; but I know that 
in one case, through want of time, the question was not threshed 
out, and certainly the final vote found more than one dis- 
sentient. Moreover, it seems to me of some importance that 
the Teachers’ Guild, which- -to say nothing of its numbers-- 
certainly represents secondary education more widely than any 
other association, passed no such resolution at its recent 
Congress, but rather emphasized the importance of Government 
inspection, with the simple proviso that the inspectors should be 
men familiar with the work of secondary education. In any 
case the question is one of such vital moment that I trust you 
wlll allow me to put some reasons against the Universities 
undertaking the work. 

The main avowed argument on behalf of the Universities is 
that they are in touch with the schools to be inspected. But 
what is meant by being “in touch” with them? Some of the 
schools in their upper portions they have no doubt a certain 
knowledge of: that they know really the majority of schools, 
even the public schools, in the way which real inspection would 
demand, is a contention I should think no one would make. 
They know a portion of them in a limited, external way, 
through the cast-iron system of local examinations ; they know 
some of the wealthier through the yearly examination, involving 
a visit once a year from an examiner not always the same ; but 
in neither case does the knowledge gained cover, as a rule, the 
whole school’s work ; still less can it be regarded as true inspec- 
tion, The vast majority of schools, and the still vaster majority 
of children, have no connexion at all with the Universities, 
save through written work once a year; yet it is argued, from 
the comparatively exceptional case of the large and wealthy 
schools being personally examined by an examiner appointed 
by a University, that the same should be the case with all. Yet 
the small schools, whose pupils rarely stay beyond sixteen, are 
absolutely distinct from the greater foundations : it is on behalf 
of the small and poor schools that I plead for preference for 
Government officials. 
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The question turns largely on thoroughly understanding the 
difference between inspection and examination. I am one of 
those who hope that Government control will, in the long run, 
result in the sweeping away of a great portion of our present 
ridiculous examinations and reducing what remains to its proper 
level—a position subsidiary to that of personal inspection, 
leaving them as an instrument to be used or not as the inspector 
thinks fit. Possibly those who take a different view have in 
their minds a different idea as to what inspection should be. I 
base my own view on the assumption that the inspector will be 
chosen for his knowledge of education, not on the practical side 
alone, but, what is at present so important in England, on the 
theoretical side as well; a man who knows what is passing in 
other countries, who is a student of the subject as a science, 
who, through devoting to the work all his time and not merely 
filling with it the time he can spare from what is really his life- 
work—tuition at the University or parish work as a priest—is in 
a position to be a guide and a friend to schools which he 
constantly visits, to bring to their knowledge new and better 
ways of treating subjects, and to act as a channel through which 
even the poorest school will have the chance of learning how to 
improve its work. No doubt I shall be told—I have been told 
so already—that it is impossible to get such men in any 
numbers. True, no doubt, at present: but, if we do not start now, 
we never shall ; we shall tie ourselves down for all time to the 
present imperfect system when we have the chance, by making 
a start, of creating the supply in a few years. Does any one 
suppose that a University, however willing, would be able to 
force its officers to equip themselves thoroughly in this direc- 
tion in the same way as a Government Department would be? In 
any case, at first we shall not make a perfect start: but to make, 
as it Seems to me is done by the proposal to entrust inspection 
to the Universities, the most vital of all points in the organization 
of secondary education merely the second life-business of the 
inspector, enabling a man who does not consider that his 
regular career occupies his time enough or secures him a 
sufficiently large income to find a chance of increasing his 
work or his emoluments, is a policy unworthy of a great State. 

I have heard the headmaster of one of our large schools 
declare that at best inspectors from Universities are amateurs ; 
from the strict point of view I agree. 

Again, whence will come the powers of the inspectors? Is 
the University to control the schools? If not, the inspection 
will carry no compulsion, save so far as the Local Authorities or 
the Education Department itself choose to take it up. And is 
it to be supposed they would not do so? Then the whole tradition 
of English life would be altered. But, if either Government or 
the Local Authority is to be the driving power, the inspectors 
will be their servants ; they are sure, sooner or later, to assert 
their claims: and would it not be undignified for our great 
Universities to be gradually ousted from a position assumed 
rather than to acknowledge once and for all that the work is 
outside their proper sphere? A University, I take it, is a body 
for research and for training in knowledge its own students ; I 
cannot see what it has to do outside. It has even been main- 
tained that the outside work done by so many dons in connex- 
ion with schools and other schemes inflicts serious damage 
on University work proper; but this is a point it is not for 
me to emphasize. I will only say that, if itis argued, from the 
contact between the highest work in our greater schools and 
that of the Universities, that the latter are the adequate and 
proper bodies to inspect the former, it might surely, with equal 
plausibility, be argued that our secondary schools should inspect 
the primary. 

I have argued on the assumption that University appointment 
implies the choice of men because of their contact with the 
University, and have maintained that this involves, as a general 
rule, the inspection of schools taking a subordinate place in a 
man’sfife-work. If contact with the University is not implied, 

5 not see what the schools have to gain; the inspectors 

~~ would be University officials only in name, and it Is difficult to 
see what power of enforcing changes the inspectors or the 
Universities would then have. Probably this is precisely the 
position at which the upholders of this plan wish to arrive ! 
We need have little fear, whoever is appointed, that men will 

be chosen out of sympathy with the work of secondary schools ; 

but the danger—and it is a great one—is that of having men 
appointed who know nothing in detail about the schools, and 
who, unless forced to give up everything to this one business, 
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will only come to know them to any reality by a very slow 
process extending over years. Granted that the inspectors 
will learn their business in time, those will learn it much the 
fastest who have to earn their living solely by inspection. 
There is no reason, indeed—except one—why inspectors ap- 
pointed by the Universities should not give their whole time to 
this work and become, in time, experts in the matter; but 
what advantage has a University inspector to begin with? 
Does his University connexion help him at all to judge of 
ventilation and lighting, size of class-room, method of seating, 
classification of boys and curriculum, handling of school 
subjects, especially in the lower forms, and the most approved 
educational methods for weak minds? It is on these points we 
hope to find guidance from the inspectors. I have not as yet 
been able to discover that University examiners, as a general rule, 
think such points fall within their province. If they expressed 
an opinion on them, I fear most headmasters would be inclined 
to think they knew more about the subjects than their would-be 
Mentors. But a man who can give his whole life to the subject 
would be in a very different position. 

This brings me to the fundamental question, the exception to 
which I referred just now—the reason why the Universities 
cannot hope to get inspectors as efficient as would be State 
officials is, to put it shortly, want of money. In the case of in- 
spection—full and adequate inspection—by the Universities, the 
smaller schools would be hopelessly handicapped ; in the other 
case all would share alike. It is the large schools that want 
University inspection ; they can afford, perhaps, the cost; but 
we must not look at the question from their point of view alone. 
They have not the greater portion of the secondary education 
of the country in their hands; the small schools are the vital 
point. And, if it be replied that ex Ayfothesz the Local Authori- 
ties will be financing the schools, who, that knows the working 
of our system of local government, will suppose for one instant 
that a Local Authority will content itself with inspection save by 
the Government or by its own officials ? 

It is, Sir, on the ground of the weakness of the smaller 
schools, of the necessity of having for our guides men who are 
real experts in education, and of the vast importance of founding 
a school of men who will make education in its every aspect a 
life-study, and convey to the schools the result of their experi- 
ence, that I hold so strongly that a Government system of in- 
spection is the only means by which we can hope to make, at 
least in the near future, out of our chaos of secondary education 
an organized system of practical, applied, scientific knowledge. 
—Yours faithfully, . F. H. MATTHEWS. 

Bolton, March 14, 1899. 


HIGH-SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS AS 
MISTRESSES IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR, —As my name is mentioned in a letter on the above 
subject in your March issue, will you kindly allow me to reply 
to it? 

“ Article 6o (4)” says that I have answered the three questions 
(1) What openings? (2) What salaries? (3) What steps to 
take ?—but there remains a fourth question—What chances of 
promotion? With regard to the chances of promotion for 
University trained teachers, “ Article 6o (4)” raises the following 
difficulties :— 

IL. The natural desire on the part of School Boards to promote 
feachers who have been trained from the beginning in thetr own 
schools—that ts to say, to appoint officers from the ranks.—The 
best answer to this charge is to quote an excellent article in the 
‘““Englishwoman’s Year Book” for 1899, by Mr. G. L. Bruce, 
who was a leading and very influential member of the last 
School Board for London. He says: “It is possible to become 
a teacher in an elementary school without any previous training. 
It is rarely wise. An ‘outsider’ is looked on with suspicion 
and jealousy. If she be successful, she will have a very great 
start in the race. She has had time to be taught while her 
colleagues had to teach. The prizes of the profession are apt to 
fall to her rather than to those who have lacked her advantages.” 
Mr. Bruce has had perhaps as much experience as any one in 
the matter. Teachers from Girton, Newnham, and the Oxford 
colleg«- “kely to be promoted quickly, if they prove th 
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change in WAit-Sunday from White-Sunday, formerly sounded 
as I have remarked, Wheet-Sunday. The sound white would 
not, and naturally could not, be shortened to whit. If the 
pronunciation of the word had been what it is now, we should 
rather have had Whutchurch or Whatchurch, Whuat-Sunday or 
Whal-Sunday. We know what is the common sound of the 
first vowel-letter, sounded quickly, because unaccented, in my 
dear fellow. It certainly is not as in mid, but rather as in mud 
or mad. The vowel following the £in the word in question was 
originally sounded where it stands, and may have been a factor 
in the change to white. 

For the purposes of our work I made very copious notes and 
analyses as to the values of the vowels in the present and 
earlier centuries of English literature, but I should be very glad, 
as would, doubtless, also many more of your readers be, to hear 
what others say.— Yours sincerely, 

PERCY E. KINGSFORD 
(Shorthand Master at Dover College). 
Oxford Shorthand Office, Dover. 
March 11, 1899. 


APOLOGIA PRO ARCHIMAGISTRIS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—You ask me what I “think of the feelings of assistant- 

masters who are dismissable at pleasure, and whose extreme 
limit at Merchant Taylors’ is fifty-five.” If I can judge other 
people by myself, my own feelings under such circumstances 
would be that one of these two conditions is entirely reasonable 
and the other outrageous. There have been two men during 
this century who have been thought fit to steer the Empire 
when over eighty. Another was lately appointed to steer the 
Church of England at the age of seventy-four. I utterly fail to 
see on what grounds any definite limit can be assigned to the 
age at which a man is competent to steer a school or manage a 
form or a house. 
_ You say “it is well to be a headmaster,” and you appear to 
infer that I am not subject to dismissal. That is a mistake. I 
can be dismissed in the most summary manner by the parents 
of actual or potential boys at any time. They have to assign 
no reason, they have simply to cease to send me boys, and they 
can do it. My successor will be dismissable by my trustees, 
and this will be the only power which they will have over him 
in matters not entirely financial. His colleagues will be 
appointed entirely by him, and also liable to dismissal by him 
without any reference to age. The grounds on which I hope 
he will proceed will be simply and entirely his opinion of their 
efficiency. He will be bound by the terms of his appointment 
to act entirely for the good of the school, and to put aside all 
other considerations. It hardly need be said that, if a head- 
master were constantly dismissing his colleagues, the trustees 
would be justified in concluding that he was a very bad judge 
of men, and, therefore, unfit for his post. And I can imagine 
nothing more likely to lead to his own dismissal by any com- 
petent Board than capricious action on his part towards his 
colleagues.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Loretto, Musselburgh. HELY H. ALMOND. 

February 7, 1899. 


A BACK-HANDER. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—Mr. Buckmaster’ scolding is justified. I have no 
€xcuse to urge for an unwarrantable expression except that it 
was quite nnpremeditated, and far more innocent in the uttering 
of it than in the repetition. Some of the blame, I think, belongs 
to the newspapers, which seem eager to multiply the mischief of 
any careless words.— Yours faithfully, E. LYTTELTON. 

Haileybury, March 11. 


TENURE OF ASSISTANT-MASTERS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SıR,— I notice with satisfaction that the question of the summary 

Ismissal of assistant-masters in secondary schools, on the appointment 
Ol a new headmaster, is being raised, and, as it is a matter of vital 
‘portance to assistants, I venture to bring it before your readers. 


The facts are usually of the stalest kind. A headship in a grammar 
school falls vacant, the governors appoint a man to the post, this gentle- 
man writes to his friends to tell them his good fortune, and, while the 
ink is still wet on these self-congratulatory epistles, he writes to the old 
staff of the school, declining their services for the ensuing term, and 
forthwith informs the agents that he will require so many men to Join 
him in his new post. 

Now, Sir, one can easily understand that a headmaster desires sym- 
pathetic colleagues ; but, when, in order to secure them, he dismisses the 
old assistants without troubling to ascertain whether these may or may 
not possess the qualifications he desires, he, I think, shows a weakness 
which detracts in some measure from his fitness to fill the post to which 
he has been elected. 

Looked at from the assistant’s point of view, it is felt that great 
injustice is often done. A man is perhaps married, and has settled 
down in a country grammar school, and is doing his work with credit 
to himself and advantage to his pupils, when, lo! his head retires or is 
promoted to a post of greater emolument, and, before he can quite 
realize the situation, he is told to pack up and go; hence, he finds him- 
self out of a berth, through no fault of his own, and, consequently, is 
obliged to take almost anything he can get. Obviously this is not 
justice ; but it is a state of things which occurs not infrequently, and it 
is only by stimulating opinion on the subject that we can hope for 
better things. 

The most recent instance is Grantham Grammar School; but, as far 
as I was able to gather, the governors there made the stipulation, on 
appointing the headmaster, that he should not re-engage any of the 
old staff, so that he had no option in the matter, and therefore does not 
come within the scope of my remarks ; but the fact remains that sum- 
mary dismissal is very often the lot of the assistant on the appointment 
of a new headmaster, who may be his superior neither in attainments, 
Ss nor experience, and who surpasses him in nothing but good 
ortune. 

The position of the hard-working assistant is hardly a bed of roses, 
and his pay is, in most cases, meagre, and when we remember that he 
may lose the opportunity of earning this at the mere caprice of an indi- 
vidual whom he hás never met, and will probably never see, we cannot 
but feel that he has some ground for complaint.—I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, ASSISTANT. 

March, 1899. 


HISTORY TEACHING. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—It has been maintained that history is an unsuitable subject for 
children, as with them it can be little more than the learning of facts 
and dates. Recently I have taken up the teaching of history to 
children, and I have found that it can be turned into a valuable exer- 
cise in reasoning, if facts are regarded as the indices of movements. Sore- 
garded, they sort themselves, and consequently become easy to remeniber. 
If a clear view is at first taken of the aims and objects and probable 
character of individuals or parties in a State, the subsequent events show 
pretty clearly the resultant of the forces at work. Butthe thread should 
never be lost, and, if it be necessary to give an artificial clearness or 
connexion, I believe even this is better than merely letting the fact stand 
isolated. No history is full enough that does not show clearly the march 
of events, and, consequently, afford material for thought rather than 
memory. 

There is no reason why history should be behind geography as an 
intellectual exercise. The rise of the retainer system can be as easily 
traced out as the effect of mountains upon the rainfall of a country, and 
anything that makes the study of history more rational really makes it 
easier. Thus, if we analyze fully and carefully enough the state of 
England and of IFrance in Edward III.’s time, and note the result of 
the war of the period, we shall be able to foretell broadly how Ilenry V. 
and his successor will fare in their contest with France, and surely this 
is an exercise of some value. 

Of course this is not at all new, but it may serve to indicate the value 
of the study of biography, which must naturally be more or less isolated, 
as a substitute for the study of history, which should above all things 
appear continuous in cause and effects—at any rate, continuous, like tides 
and currents; not tsolated, like rocks, however majestic. — Yours 
faithfully, FRANK J. ADKINs, 

Salford. 


THE DRAINAGE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education, 


S1R,—Our attention has been called to a letter in a recent number of 
the Journal of Education in reference to the supposed bad sanitary 
state of the town of Cambridge. Whilst sympathizing with the bereaved 
father and mother in the loss of their son from typhoid fever, we should 
like to state that we believe that the actual case mentioned was 
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that was carefully inquired into in all its aspects by the Medical Officer 
of Health, and it was satisfactorily proved that it was most unlikely the 
disease could have been contracted in Cambridge. As to the general 
statements made that there is typhoid fever in and around Cambridge, 
we may point out that, under the Infectious Diseases (Notification) Act, 
1889, we are enabled to state that Cambridge has been as free from 
typhoid fever for the last eight years as any town of its size, and that 
we have no reason to suppose that the drainage system in Cambridge 
has in any degree caused any difference in this respect. We may also 
state that the Sanitary Authority at the present time is taking very active 
steps to lessen all possible danger and inconvenience from weak spots which 
may exist both in the ventilation of the drainage system itself and in 
the connexions, &c., of the private house drains. We are led to make 
this statement as, unless answered, the letter referred to might create 
a most erroneous and unfair impression of the unhealthiness of 
the borough of Cambridge. We may add that the death-rate of the 
borough has been much below the average of ordinary towns for the 
past few years.— Yours truly, 
T. Hype Hiis, Chairman of Sanitary Committee. 
BUSHELL ANNINGSON, Medical Officer of Health. 
Guildhall, Cambridge, 
March 23, 1899. 


UPRIGHT HANDWRITING. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education, 


SIR,—Twenty-five years’ experience as a teacher of handwriting 
and the joint authorship of a series of copy-books give me, perhaps, 
sufficient claim on which to base a few remarks re Mr. John Jackson’s 
letter, which appeared in the March number of your valued paper. 
No doubt Mr. Jackson, quite naturally, thinks his own pet system 
infinitely superior to any other ; but I, for one, fail to see ‘‘ the logical 
and irresistible deduction” which that gentleman makes from the 
extract he quotes in his letter as to the vertical system ‘‘ being by 
unanimous consent([?] the most legible.” (The italics are mine.) 

In common with many fellow-teachers of all grades, I consider the 
upright system of handwriting not only an abomination, but the position 
required in attaining it absolutely opposed to all rational hygienic prin- 
ciples. In support of the general system of handwriting—the slope to 
the right—I may be pardoned for mentioning what many examiners of 
Army, Navy, Civil Service, and commercial candidates have told me, 
personally, that the vertical style is exactly what they do no/ require, 
but their preference is still (and likely to be) for the sloping system.— 
Yours very truly, B. F. COLUMBINE. 

Bedford, March 21, 1899. 


FRENCH DIPLOMAS FOR ENGLISH MISTRESSES. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR S1IR,—There is at present in Paris an Association de PAlliance 
Française for the development of the French language in foreign 
countries. This Association, approved by the Government and recog- 
nized as of public utility, grants to foreigners only simple or superior 
diplomas. Young ladies anxious to obtain these diplomas could be 
lodged, boarded, and thoroughly well prepared by a lady residing in 
Neuilly, Officier de Académie Francaise. She has already sent up 
several young Englishwomen for examination, all of whom have passed 
well, after six or eight months’ preparation. One obtained the superior 
diploma after only three months’ study. 

Mlle. Gelot has at present several unoccupied rooms, and is prepared 
to receive foreign ladies at the fairly moderate terms of £7 per month 
for board, lodging, and coaching, which is of the very dest. I know the 
lady well, and can thoroughly recommend her. Her address is :— 
Mile. Gelot, 21 Avenue du Roule, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris.— Believe 
me, yours faithfully, EMMA F. JOHNSTON. 

North End, Hampstead, N.W. 

March 20. 


EXPERTS ON INSTRUCTION COMMITTEES. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SiR,—In your ‘Occasional Notes,” on page 10I of the 
February issue, after quoting my argument for County Councils as the 
Local Authorities for Secondary Education, you add: ‘t Mr. Welton will 
carry the whole body of secondary teachers with him if only he will 
accept the rider that the presence of experts on the County Council, or 
rather on their Instruction Committee, must be guaranteed.” Not 
only do I accept this, but it has always been one of my main conten- 
tions, I have not a report of my speech before me; but, if my memory 
serves me well, I made it clear on that occasion as on others, that I 
regarded such expert help on the Instruction Committee as essential. — 
I am, yours obediently, 


Y neds, March 4, 1899. JAMES WELTON. 
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NOW READY, 


An Illustrated 
School Geography. 


By ANDREW J. HERBERTSON, F.R.S. E., F.R.G.S., Lecturer in 
Geography in the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh ; and formerly 
in the Owens College, Manchester. With sixteen pages of Coloured 
Maps, numerous Diagrams and Photographe of Relief Maps, and 
several hundred magnificent Illustrations. Large 4to (about 12 by 
I0 inches), §s. 

School Worid.— A brilliant addition to geographical text-books, and one that 
will not readily be surpassed. ‘Teachers who are looking for an attractive volume in 
which a rational course of geography is given are strongly advised to obtain this cne. 

Journal of Education.—-“ The book is well worth the careful attention of all 
teachers of geography, who, we are sure, will be grateful to Mr. Herbertson and to 
Mr. Frye for the trouble taken in collecting so much good material, and for the skill 
with which it is used.” 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C.W.C. Oman, M.A. 


Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Author of ‘Sf Warwick the King-Maker,” 
Eo Fully furnished with Maps, Plans, and Genealogical Tables. 760 pp., 
cloth, ss. 
The same in Two Parts, with separate Indices, 3s. each :—Part I.: From the 
Earliest Times to A.D. 1603. Part lI.: From 1603 to 1885. e 
The same in Three Divisions :—Division l.: To A.D. 1307. 28. Division IT. : 
From 1307 to 1688. 2s. Division III. : From 1688 to 1885. 2s. 6d. 


In ordering, please state the period required, to avoid confusion, 


NEW SCIENCE BOOKS. 


LECTURES ON THEORETICAL AND PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY. Part I.—CHEMICAL DYNAMICS. By Dr. J. H. 
Van't Horr, Professor at the University of Berlin. Translated by Dr. R. A. 
LEHFELDT, Professor at the East London Technical College. One Vol., demy 
8vo, 125. net. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. By 


Dr. VAN Deventer. Translated by Dr. R. A. LEHFELDT, Professor at the 
East London Technical College. 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST YHAR’S COURSH OF BEXPHRIMENTAL 
WORK IN CHEMISTRY. By E. H. Coox, D.Sc., F.I.C., Principal 
of the Clifton Laboratory, Bristol. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS. By Professor J. 


Perry, F.R.S. About 400 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 


General Editor—Prof. RAPHAEL MELDOLA, F.R.S., of the Finsbury Technical 
College of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 


STEAM BOILERS. By Georce HALLIDAY, late Demonstrator 
at the Finsbury Technical College. With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 400 pages, 5s- 


ELECTRICAL TRACTION. By Ernest Witson, Wh.Sc., 
M.I.E.E., Professor of Electrical Engineering in the Siemens Laboratory, 
King’s College, London. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By T. S. Dymonp, of 
the County Technical Laboratory, Chelmsford. 2s. 6d. 


The following Volumes are all carefully prepared and annotated by such well-known 
»ditors as Mr. F. Tarver, J. BoiELLE, &c., and will be found thoroughly 
adapted for school use. 


DUMAS.—LE MASQUE DE FER. 3s. 
DUMAS.—VINGT ANS APRÈS. 3s. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. 2s. 
MODERN FRENCH READINGS. 3s. 
STAHL.—_MAROUSSIA. 2s. 


RICHEBOURG. — LE MILLION DU PHRE RA- 


BALZAC.—UNE TENEBREUSE AFFAIRB. 2s. 
HUGO.—QUATRE-VINGT-TRHIZE. 3s. 
DUMAS.—MONTE CRISTO. 3s. 

DUMAS.—LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRHS. 3s. 6d. 
GREVILLE.—PERDUBE. 3s. 

FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS. A Graduated Series of 


French Reading Books, arranged to suit the requirements of quite young 
Children beginning French. With Humorous [Hustrations and a Vocabulary. 
By Mrs. Huon BELL, Author of " Le Petit Théâtre des Enfants.” Book I., gd. 
Book II., is. Book IIl., rs. 3d. 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 
will be forwarded, post free, on application. 


LonvpoN: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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CASSELL’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


Just Published. 


IN DANGHBR’S HOUR or, Stout Hearts and Stirring 
Deeds. With Introduction by H. O. ARNOLD-Forster, M.P. With Original 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. Price 1s. 8d., in blue cloth; or, 
handsomely bound in cloth gilt, suitable as a Prize Book. 2s. 6d. 

This attractive volume recounts some of the most noteworthy historical adventures 
and is intended to direct the natural love of adventure among schoolboys to subjects 
worthy of their admiration. It contains suitable notes. 


OPINIONS JUST RECEIVED :— 

“Tn Danger’s Hour’ is an ideal book. The illustrations and type are exquisitely 
dainty. I have seen no three-and-sixpenny book which has so struck my fancy. The 
price is marvellously low."”— Miss PATTENDEN, The Priory School, Thaxted. 

“ Forty years’ experience of reading books for boys both in large and small schools 
tells me that no book will prove to be more popular than ‘In Danger’s Hour.’ It is 
well printed, strongly bound, and splendidly illustrated, and I shall be much mistaken 
if Messrs. Cassell do not soon reap the benefit of their labour and outlay.”— Mr. E. 
RicHarRDson, M.A., High School, Thirsk. 


Ready Shortly. An Entirely New and Enlarged Edition. 
OPTICS. By Profs. GALBRAITH and HAUGHTON. Revised and 


to a great extent re-written by the Rev. Isaac Warran, of Trinity College, 
Dublin. With additional Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

This important educational work originally appeared in ‘‘ Galbraith and Haughton's 
Scientific Series,” when it obtained a considerable popularity. Inthe present edition 
it has been brought thoroughly up-to-date. Irt is the book appointed in this subject 
for the Sophister Classes, and for the ordinary Degree Examination (i.e., B.A 
Degree in Arts) in the University of Dublin. 


CASSHLL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 515th Thousand. 
1,150 pp. 35. 6d. Superior binding, 5s. j 
“ Has become a standard work in this country, being used in the best schools, 
recommended by many of the first professors of the day, and generally found a 
reference book of the highest value and importance." — Daily Chronicle. 


CASSHLL’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. 222nd Thousand. 
1,201 pp. 3s. 6d. Superior binding, 55. Sf 4084 ; 
“ Is the best of the smaller German dictionaries in the field, and this is faint praise.” 
—Journal of Education. 


CASSHLL’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 
927 pp. 3s. 6d. Superior binding, 55. —— 
“Is the handiest, the most useful, and certainly the very cheapest to be met with. 
—Rock. 


Cassel/'s Educational Catalogue will be sent post free on application. 


102nd Thousand. 


CASSELL & CO., Limirep, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


WALL MAPS for Bighteenpence. 


Up-to-date. Nothing like them have ever been offered. 


Mounted on roller and varnished on stout Manilla, 18. 6d, net; 
on linen, 28. 6a. net. 


A Headmaster says :—‘ Although I have several publishers’ 
maps in school, my teachers invariably use yours.” (A Practical 
Test.) 

“ Your Ideal Teaching Map is really exrce//ent, and a marvel of 
cheapness. Managers and myself are delighted with it." —(Signed) 
J. R. Rosparts, Headmaster. i i , 

36 in. by 26 in., in three colours, with stippled mountains, 
numerous insets, nothing superfluous, bold features, smal] names. 

What England, Scotland, mee Aaa India, ai coe with 

fop Ocean Currents, Canada, Europe; European Quartette (France, 

ig mafi =, Germany, The Peninsula, and Italy); British Possessions in Africa, 

iKhteemPence!” United States. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 4, 8, and to can be had on one roller, 

And good ones 38, Gd. net, and 5, 6, 7,9, 11 at 3s. net. ‘‘ Marvellous produc- 
too!!! tions.” England and British Empire, 18. extra. 


THE FRACTIONAL GLOBE, 


FOR TEACHING FRACTIONS. 


A—The elastic band. 


B—Shows the space 
between the Sections 
opened for the purpose 
of illustration. 


C—A small view of 
one Section. 


att Sane 


This is divided into 12 Sections, and its utility will at once be apparent. Let a 
child take one Section and elicit what part it is of the whole, and what remains. 
Again, six children can take two Sections each and the Class led up to the fact that 
a-twelfths equal }, and in the same way that 3-twelfths equal !, and 4-twelfths equal }, 
G-twelfths 4, &c. 28. 6A. net; 48. the pair. 

As an Aid to Geography.—The parts round the Poles are painted white ; 
the two Temperate Zones blue ; and the Torrid Zone red. 


THE NATIONAL PUBLISHING AND SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
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Victor Hugo.—Les Misérabies. 


Les Principaux Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by J. BoieLLe, Senior 
French Master at Dulwich College. Two Vols. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, each 3s. 6d. 


“A worthy addition to our stock of French reading books, which will be welcomed 
by numberless masters. ... M. Boielle’s notes are full and to the point, his philology 
is sound, and his translations idiomatic.”—/ournal of Education. 


Victor Hugo.—Notre Dame de Paris. 


Adapted for the use of Schools and Colleges. By J. BoieLLg, B.A., Senior French 
Master, Dulwich College. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 


“ Equipped in the same excellent manner as the same author's ‘ Misérables.’ . .. 
Makes an admirable school book.” —Scotsman. 


Roget (F. F.).—An Introduction to Oid 
French. 


By F. F. Rocer, of Geneva University, late Tutor for Comparative Philology, 
Edinburgh. History Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. Third Edition, 
with Map of French Dialects. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Roget (F. F.).—First Steps in French 
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cloth, 5s. 


Weisse’s Short Guide to German Idioms. 


Being a Collection of the Idioms most in use. Second Edition. With Examination 
Papers. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Molier (A.).—A German Reading Book. 


A Companion to Schlutter's ‘German Class Book.” New Edition. Corrected 
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Vailiiante. 


By Jacgugs VINCENT. 2s. 6d. 
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By JOHANNES v. DEWALL, 3S. 
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Royal 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 


Comprising Properties of Matter; Sound; Heat; Magnetism and 
Electricity ; and Light. 


By J. H. POYNTING, Sc.D., F.R.S., and 
J. J. THOMSON, M.A., F.R.S., Hon. Sc.D. Dublin, Hon. D.L. 
Princeton. 


*.* PUBLISHERS’ Note. —It is intended that this IMPORTANT ‘TREATISE shall be 
issued in separate Volumes, each complete in itself, and published at regular intervals. 


Now REApy. Price 8s. 6d. 


SOUND. 


Contents :—The Nature of Sound and its chief Characteristics—The Velocity of 
Sound in Air and other Media— Reflection and Refraction of Sound — Frequency and 
Pitch of Notes—Resonance and Forced Oscillations—Analysis of Vibrations—The 
Transverse Vibrations of Stretched Strings or Wires—Pipes and other Air Cavities— 
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An Introduction to Geology Qut-of-Doors. By Grenvitte A. J. Cove, M.R.I.A., 
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HucHes-Gins. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt, 2s. 6d. post free. 


HOW PLANTS LIVE AND WORK: A Simple Introduction to the Plant 


World, based on Lessons originally given to Country Children. By ELEANOR 
Hucdes-Giss. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE FLOWERING PLANT: First Principles of Botany. By Prof. J. R. 
AINSWORTH Davis, M.A.. F.Z.S., University College, Aberystwyth. Very 
fully Illustrated. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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The Organized Science Series. 


BOOKS ADAPTED TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
Science and Art Department. 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY STAGE. 
2g. each Volume. 


FIRST STAGE MECHANICS (SOLIDS). By F. Rosen- 
BERG, M.A., B.Sc. 


u The book in every way meets most creditably the requirements of the syllabus of 
the Science and Art Department.” —Schoolmaster. 


FIRST STAGH MECHANICS OF FLUIDS. By G. H. 
BRYAN, Sc.D., F.R.S., and F. ROSENBERG, M.A., B.Sc. 

“This book is well written, and contains useful summaries and collections of ex- 

amples at the ends of the chapters."—Cambridge Review. 


FIRST STAGE SOUND, HEAT, AND LIGHT. By 
JOHN Don, M.A., B.Sc. 


“The facts and phenomena belonging to the branches of physical science named tn 
the title of the book are clearly described and with due attention to experiment,” — 
Nature. 

FIRST STAGE MAGNETISM AND HLECTRICITY. 
By R. H. June, M.A. Cantab., D.Sc. Lond. 


“No book, as far as we are aware, is so well suited to serve the purpose of intro- 
ducing beginners to the study of this subject, and this is largely due to the admirably 
clear expository style of the author, and his happy way of explaining experiments.” — 
Educational News. 


FIRST STAGE INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (THEO- 
RETICAL). ByG. H. Barkey, D.Sc. Lond., Ph.D. Heidel- 
berg. Edited by WILLIAM BRIGGS, M.A., F.C.S. 


“Tt is an admirable book, lucidly written, well arranzed, and illustrated. All 
through, instructions for practical work are given.”"—E£ducational Times. 


FIRST STAGE PHYSIOGRAPHY. By A. M. Davies, 
A.R.C.S., B.Sc., F.G.S. 


i The book forms one of an excellent series, and candidates for the Elementary 
Stage in Physiography should find this little treatise of considerable use, as it has 
been written with a view to following closely the lines of the published syllabus.”— 
Invention. 


For THE ADVANCED STAGE. 
3s. 6d. each Volume. 


SHCOND STAGE MATHEMATICS. Being the Additional 
Algebra and Euclid with the Trigonometry required for Second 
Stage. Edited by WILLIAM BRIGGS, M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


“ Thoroughly suited to the requirements of the examination.” — Guardian. 


ADVANCED MECHANICS. By WILLIAM BriGGs, M.A., 
F.C.S., F.R.A.S., and G. H. BRYAN, Sc.D., M.A., E.R.S. 
Vol. I., Dynamics. Vol II., Statics. 

“The book thoroughly meets the requirements for the advanced stage.” —Education, 


ADVANCED HEBAT. By R. WALLACE STEWART, D.Sc. Lond. 


“Clear, concise, well arranged and well illustrated, and as far as we have tested, 
accurate." —Journal of Education. 


ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By G. H. 
BAILEY, D.Sc. Lond., Ph.D. Heidelberg. Edited by WILLIAM 
Briccs, M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


“Dr, Bailey has selected and submitted the chemical facts themselves in the clear 
way to be expected from his long experience as a lecturer in the Victoria University.” 


—Guardian. 
Price 18. 
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FIRST STAGH INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (PRAC- 
TICAL). By F. Beppow, Ph.D., D.Sc. 


u An excellent guide for the beginner in practical laboratory work. The instructiots 
are very clear." — Educational Times, 


Price 18. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ORGANIO CHEMISTRY. 
GEORGE, F.C.S. 


“The arrangement of the matter prescribed in the syllabus is carried out with very 
considerable skill. We strongly recommend the book to teachers’and students.” — 
Educational .Vews. 


By GEORGE 


Complete Listof THE ORGANIZED SCIENCE SERIES, 
Sree on application. 
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THE BOARD OF EDUCATION BILL. 


SHALL TEACHERS COUNTERSIGN THE BLANK 
CHEQUE? 


HE Board of Education Bill (1899) is a combination of the 
two Bills of last Session; but, in this case, the whole is 
not equal to the parts. On two points, and those the most 
important, there is a distinct advance. The Charity Com- 
mission, it is true, is still considered too tough a morsel to 
swallow at a gulp, but it will be gradually digested ; the only 
power reserved to it being to determine whether an endow- 
ment, or any part of an endowment, is held for, or ought to be 
be applied to, education. All its remaining powers may be 
transferred by an Order in Council to the Board of Education. 
Secondly, the Consultative Committee is now made statutory 
and permanent. The objectionable words in last year’s Bill, 
“from time to time,” have disappeared, and the clause now 
reads: “it shall be lawful for Her Majesty in Council, by 
Order, to establish a Consultative Committee.” In Parliamentary 
language, as every one knows, what is lawful is imperative. 

In these respects we hail the new Bill; nor are there any 
obvious defects or omissions to counterbalance these gains. On 
the other hand, it contains so many obscurities and ambiguities, 
which are only partially elucidated or removed by the Duke’s 
official commentary, that we are far from blessing it altogether. 
We will deal with them seriatim. | 

1. The President of the Board—in other words, the Minister 
of Education—may, or may not, be the Lord President of the 
Council. The office of Vice-President will, on the next vacancy— 
that is, when Sir John Gorst is promoted or retires—be abolished, 
and one of the Secretaries of the Board may be elected to and 
vote in the House of Commons. This means that the Education 
Department will be reconstituted on the lines of the Board of 
Trade. Ifthe President is in the Lords, it will be represented 
in the Commons by a Parliamentary Secretary ; if he is in the 
Commons, the Parhamentary Secretary will presumably be a 
Peer. This is certainly an improvement on the Box-and-Cox 
arrangement as to the Vice-President of last year’s Bill. 

2. Inspection of secondary schools.—The compulsory clause 
in the 1898 Billis dropped. The Duke of Devonshire appears 
to have been shocked at his own audacity, and naively confesses 
that he failed at the time to realize what was intended by the 
Bill. ‘I am advised that under the Bill all public schools would 
have been liable to inspection, except Eton and Winchester.” 
To us the wonder rather is why Eton and Winchester should 
have been excepted. Did Long Chamber at Eton or" 
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domestic arrangements for Winchester Collegers need no in- 
spection? This, it may be answered, is past history, and not only 
Eton and Winchester, but all our great public schools, are now 
immaculate, and need no inspection. Still, as the Duke in- 
forms us, they freely offer themselves for inspection. Why, 
then, does he decline their offer? The reason he gives, as 
far as it goes, is sound. It is not possible, at a moment’s 
notice, to enlist a sufficient staff of inspectors—men at once 
competent for the work, and who, by their past record, would 
command the confidence and respect of the headmasters. 
Agreed ; but we fail to see why all endowed schools should not 
from the very first be liable to inspection. The Board would, of 
course, exercise this power at its discretion, and might thus be 
able to act as a Board of Arbitration in cases of internal dis- 
sension between a headmaster and his assistants or the govern- 
ing body, such as has occurred, and will occur, even in the best 
regulated ofour public schools. 

3. By the Bill, inspection will be optional in all areas ; but it 
is proposed to resume, by a side wind, the powers that are 
directly resigned. The Board will at once take over the 
powers of inspection now vested in the Charity Commission, 
and will, consequently, inspect all schools working under 
schemes framed in pursuance of the Endowed Schools Act. 
But here there is a confusion that the Duke’s speech makes 
all the worse confounded. Inspection, as defined by the Bill, is 
educational “for the purpose of ascertaining the character of 
the teaching in the school and the nature of the provisions 
made for the teaching and health of the scholars.” Inspection 
as exercised by the Charity Commission is purely and solely 
administrative. Their powers are limited to seeing that the 
scheme is carried out ; they cannot examine a school, or even 
supervise and report on the teaching. Administrative in- 
spection can add little or nothing to the knowledge we already 
possess from the classified list of 6,000 schools issued by the 
Education Department last June. 

The inspection at present contemplated by the Duke is 
limited to local schools, and of such a nature “as may 
assist the Local Authorities hereafter to be constituted to 
bring the secondary schools, public and private, within their 
area into some common local scheme.” On this we have 
to remark, first, that a definition of a local school that will 
hold water has yet to be framed. For instance, are St. 
Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, Bedford, Tonbridge, Up-Holland 
to be reckoned as local or non-local schools ? Secondly, is any 
account to be taken of schools that decline inspection? Thirdly, 
is this inspection to be conducted partly by the Central and 
partly by the Local Authority? It would seem so from 
Clause 3 (2), wherein it is provided that a County Council may 
pay the cost of inspection out of the “whisky money.” But, if 
this is so, we must abandon all hope of a uniform census of 
secondary schools. 

4. The Consultative Committee will consist, “as to not less 
than two-thirds, of persons representing Universities and bodies 
interested in education.” The constitution thus adumbrated is 
so vague that it is useless to discuss it. It may give teachers 
all they want and more than they dared to hope for; it may 
leave them virtually out in the cold. The Royal Commission 
recommended a Committee of twelve. Suppose this number 
doubled ; that will mean eight members appointed by the 
Crown, five or six representing the Universities (whether 
directly nominated by the Universities or not is not apparent), 
six nominated by the Headmasters’ Conference and the five 
other teaching bodies scheduled inthe Registration Bill, leaving 
only four or five for other “bodies interested in education ”— 
to wit, the County Councils, the provincial colleges, the poly- 
technics, the organizing secretaries, &c. We give it up. 

5. Registration. This, from the teacher’s point of view, is the 
very key of the position, and it is here that we must bring 
pressure to bear, and through our members demand that the 
cheque shall be filled in before we sign it. As the clause 
stands, the first duty of the Consultative Committee will be 
“framing, with the approval of the Board of Education, 
regulations for the formation of a register of teachers.” First, 
we must know definitely the constitution of the Committee, we 
must be assured that it will really represent teachers, not 
merely the Universities and those “ interested in education,” 
before we commit to it the regulation of our professional status. 
Secondly, we are not prepared to leave the administrative 

‘plication of these rules to the Board, that is, to a Government 


clerk, as Dr. Scott proposed in his Memorandum, on which we 
commented last month. The qualifications for registration can- 
not be determined once for all. For instance, when there is 
adequate provision for training, a systematic course of training 
will be made compulsory. Again, nice questions of professional 
etiquette and honour will constantly arise which can be properly 
dealt with only by a professional Council. Here the Medical 
Council is an exact parallel. On this point the recommend- 
ations of the Bryce Commission are explicit. ‘While holding, 
on the one hand, that such a register must, if it is to be useful, 
be placed under the care of some central body, we hold, also, 
that such a body ought to be independent of the Executive 
Government. The duty of purging the register, by striking off 
any person who had been improperly placed on it, or who had 
forfeited by misconduct his or her right to be on it, would, of 
course, also fall to the Educational Council.” The alteration 
we desiderate might be simply effected by adding, as an amend- 
ment to Clause 4 (a), “and appointing a Registrar whose duty it 
shall be to make and keep a register of teachers, under the 
direction of the Consultative Committee.” This would mean in 
practice the appointment of a sub-committee for registration, 
which would naturally consist wholly of teachers or ex-teachers. 
As to the Consultative Committee itself, we think it would be 
hard to improve on the Council of last year’s Registration Bull, 
and we should like to see a schedule defining the constitution of 
the Committee on these lines. 

The Bill is a skeleton, but in the dry bones there is promise 
of life. The Duke of Devonshire has asked the advice of 
teachers, and he has abundantly proved his zeal and 
willingness to satisfy their needs so far as these are conducive 
to the common wish and compatible with the exigencies of 
State. We belicve that the amendments we have proposed 
satisfy both these conditions, and therefore have good hopes of 
seeing them adopted. The question of Local Authorities, 
unfortunately, does not come under the latter category. The 
Board of Education Bill will not come into force till April, 1900. 
This means that we must wait till 1901 for what the Duke 
himself describes as “the most important—indeed, the essential 
—part of any complete measure of secondary education.” 


RECENT LISTS OF TRAINING EXAMINATIONS 
AND THEIR LESSON. 


T: list that was issued last month by the Oxford Delegates 

of candidates who have obtained the diploma in teaching, 
and that which appeared in January of those who passed the 
corresponding examination of the University of London, are 
documents on which a tale hangs or may be hung. For the 
former the examiners were Mr. Arthur Sidgwick ; the Head- 
master of Marlborough College ; and Mr. Dale, Fellow of 
Merton and an examiner in the Education Office, whose 
name will be familiar to many of our readers as a contributor 
to Mr. Sadler's “ Special Reports.” In this case, at any rate, 
Mr. Page’s allegation that the University examiners are not 
recognized authorities in teaching is not borne out. It may be 
useful again to point out exactly what the Oxford diploma 
implies. The same practicians who vilipended the new school 
as a fad of a few educational theorists asserted that the instruc- 
tion in teaching given at the Universities was limited to a few 
lectures on psychology and padagogic, with an occasional 
“demonstration ” by a master of method. Asa fact, no student 
can receive the diploma till he has himself given a number of 
lessons of which the general scheme has been carefully pre- 
pared beforehand with the help and advice of the instructor. 
The students hear each other teach, they hear the instructor 
teach ; they criticize and are criticized in turn. When this pre- 
liminary course has been gone through, they are further 
required to serve an apprenticeship (a hundred lessons is the 
minimum) in some recognized school. Both from the instructor 
at Oxford and from the headmaster in whose school they 
have served a testimonial of proficiency must be obtained 
before they are admitted to the examination on paper. Even 
here the practical side is emphasized. Of the four papers set 
only one is in “theory”; the other three being history and 
practice of education, and a special subject selected by the 
candidate himself, the last being analogous to the thesis for 
the Doctorate in a German University. At Cambridge separate 
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certificates are awarded for theory and practice; at Oxford 
there is a single diploma, and in the examination, no less than 
in the preparatory work, practice and theory go hand in hand. 
There is another striking difference between the two Univers- 
ities. In the Cambridge lists the men are rare or wholly 
absent; in the Oxford lists they are in adistinct majority. The 
appearance of Mr. Lyttelton’s name in an old Cambridge list 
excited the same sort of surprise as the detection of Achilles 
at the court of Lycomedes. In the last Oxford list the men 
predominate, and we find the names of more than one distin- 
guished public-school master. We welcome the omen, and 
predict that the day is not far off when for a public-school 
mastership an Oxford diplomé will be preferred even to an 
Oxford “ blue.” 

Of the London list, there is less to be said ; but it points a 
still plainer moral. Only five names appear ; but they are all 
women, and they all come from the Training Department of 
Bedford College. The London, like the Oxford, diploma is 
awarded for theory and practice combined, and only graduates 
of the University are admitted to the examination. Howmany 
were rejected we are not informed; but that several male 
candidates failed to pass we know from Dr. Wormell, at whose 
school the practical part of the examination was conducted ; 
and, further, from what he said at the College of Preceptors, 
we may safely infer that these male candidates failed in the 
practical part of the examination, and that the failure was due 
to want of training. 

So much for the lesson of the lists, but before we close the 
subject we would fain address one parting word to the brilliant 
champion of the great untrained, whom we have to 
thank in all sincerity, for ventilating the question of train- 
ing in the Zmes. Mr. Page describes himself, with a most 
becoming modesty, as “a poor pedagogue, who struggles with 
his daily task and humbly grows old, still learning something 
new about its difficulties.” He dazzles us with his references to 
Plato’s “Gorgias ” on “cookery,” and delights us with the imagin- 
ary irony of Socrates asking to be taught. Perhaps, this was 
only meant for the readers of the 77es, and should not be too 
narrowly scrutinized. But no one would have been more sur- 
prised than the Socrates of the “Gorgias” to hear himself quoted 
in defence of an ¢umerpia as against a réyyy7. And how about 
the Socrates of the “Apology”? We can fancy an additional 
section beginning :—“ 22 E. évrevOev ov emi rons didacxddous 
ja...” We think he would have found material in Mr. Page’s 
letters fora pleasing paragraph. He might have described these 
teachers, on the authority of one of the most distinguished of 
them, as modest, patient, and able students of their art, who 
began to practise it with no knowledge of its difficulties, and 
continued to the end to deny that any such knowlege was 
attainable beforehand. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


CANADA. 


The educational system of the province of Quebec is divided into two 
distinct parts on religious lines: the one controlled by the Roman 
Catholics, who are greatly in the majority ; the other by the Protestants. 
Fach has its own schools managed by separate Committees of the 
Council of Public Instruction, the members of which are adherents of 
the respective religious denominations. Indeed, each has its own great 
University, that of the Protestants being McGill University, at Montreal ; 
and that of the Roman Catholics, Laval, in the same city. McGill has 
been steadily increasing in influence, and as a college for the study of 
applied science has nota superior on the American Continent. This 
is owing to the munificence of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, the 
Canadian High Commissioner in London, and Sir William McDonald, 
the great Montreal merchant, lately knighted by Her Majesty in recog- 
nition of his great gifts to this University for the promotion of scientific 
research. The gifts of these two men alone aggregate considerably over 
3,¢00,000 dols. But, while McGill has been making such progress in 
scientific pursuits, the University of Laval has been paying no attention 
to this department of University work, but has been keeping to the old 
narrow classical curriculum, and educating her students exclusively for 
the professions. Though this has often been noticed by persons 
interested in educational advancement, it did not create much stir in 
ecclesiastical circles until the Quebec representative at the Paris Expo- 
sition wrote a trenchant letter to the public press contrasting the advance 
made in France with the lethargy of the French Roman Catholics in 


Quebec; and investigation shows that in the great industrial pursuits 
the French Roman Catholics educated at Laval have had to stand aside 
for the scientifically trained graduates of Protestant McGill. 

All who have passed through the colleges, seminaries, and Laval 
University, with their devotion to Latin and Greek, are imbued with 
the prejudices of another and a bygone age, and rush into the pro- 
fessions, while the class of men in demand in a new and rapidly 
developing country of natural resources, such as ours, is recruited from 
the courses in McGill, which treat of mining, electrical and mechanical 
engineering, railway construction, and agriculture. This has opened the 
eyes of the people of Quebec, and Laval will, perhaps, even at this late 
hour, enlarge her curriculum so as to give opportunities to some cf her 
students of pursuing these occupations without leaving that University. 
Certainly the people have a right to demand this from a University 
supported by public funds. 

The Minister of Education in Orleans has responded to the cry for 
an enlarged and enriched curriculum in elementary schools, by making 
such arrangements with the excellent Agricultural College of that 
province by which graduates, living in certain sections of the province, 
may be engaged by School Boards to give definite instruction in the 
principles of agriculture. This ought to be particularly acceptable in 
Ontario, which is such a rich farming and dairy country, with such a 
large export trade of dairy products to Great Britain. The result of 
this venture will be watched with interest, for the province of New 
Brunswick, having had its trade killed by the high protective tariff of 
the United States, is now looking to the development of a trade in food 
products with Great Britain as a means of regaining its position. It is 
interesting to notice that the Governments are looking to the schools and 
to education to help in this work, showing conclusively how much more 
the schools are entering into the lives of the people and fulfilling the true 
function which seems to Lave been buried for so long a time. 


FRANCE. 


Physical education is in the ascendant. Only a short time ayo, 
M. Gréard, Vice-Rector of the Academy of Paris, publicly expressed 
warm approval of the work of the Physical Education Society, especially 
emphasizing the moral value of games and gymnastics, and now, at the 
request of the same socicty, he has consented to make an official 
inquiry into the condition of physical education in all the public schools 
of his district. The following list of questions is to be sent to the head 
of each establishment :—‘* Have you a games-club? What is its mem- 
bership? If not, why not? When was it established? By whom? 
Which of the following games do you encourage: running, jumping, 
bicycling, football rugby [sz], football association, cricket, hockey, 
gouret [7], lawn-tennis, tennis, fencing, rowing, swimming? Have you 
any other games? Have you playing-fields, either at the school or 
elsewhere?” In this connexion it is interesting to recall a recent 
utterance of one who may almost be called the high priest of physical 
education in France, M. Demeny. For more than twenty years M. 
Demeny has been working to obtain official recognition and support for 
the scrence of physical education, not indeed without results, but— 
owing chiefly, he avers, to the hostility of the scientists themselves— 
with results that are still very meagre. The utterance in question was 
on the occasion of the international congress for physical education held 
in Antwerp last year. ‘‘The prejudices of the Universities,” said 
M. Demeny, ‘are still so great that, though the dissection of a zoophyte 
is looked upon as a piece of profound science, the investigation of the 
causes which promote health, beauty, skill, and morality in men is too 
unworthy a matter to occupy the attention of a member of the Institute. 
Not long ago, for instance, the Director of the College de France, with 
a smile on his lips, made me the following characteristic reply :—‘ My 
dear Sir, the College de France has nothing whatever to do with physical 
education; you belong to a laboratory that deals with the natural 
history of organized bodies; turn your attention to the flight of birds 
or the dissection of frogs; we ask nothing more.’” Will it ever be 
realized that ‘‘ the proper study of mankind is man,” and that all other 
studies are only significant in so far as they contribute to that supreme 
study ? 

M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu not only owns extensive vineyards in France 
and an estate in Tunis, but is also a political economist with a European 
reputation, His opinion, therefore, on the present state of education 
in France is an opinion worth recording. ‘* There can be no doubt,” 
he says, ‘‘that public education is very defective throughout. In the 
primary schools the energies of the children are scattered over too wide 
a field; an attempt is made to put a sort of encyclopedic varnish on 
them, which is absurd. Training in common sense and observation is 
what they need; they must learn the importance of experiments, useful 
everywhere, whether in agriculture, industry, or commerce ; they must 
be made familiar with the laws of hygiene and given a desire for cleanlhi- 
ness... . The secondary schools suffer from other defects: in the 
first place, the school course is too long for most of the pupils, and 
here, too, the instruction is too encycloy.edic. Except such as are 
destined for the so-called liberal professions, boys should pass from 
school to practical life at sixteen. By that time they would have enough 
bouk-notions, if they had been well chosen, to make their way in life 
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and do their country service. A young man possessing a solid founda- 
tion of instruction in his own language, elementary science, history, and 
geography, with, perhaps, a slight knowledge of one or two modern 
languages—by no means always necessary—would, by the age of six- 
teen, have received a perfectly adequate theoretical preparation for 
engaging in nine-tenths of the occupations that fall to the lot of the 
comfortable middle classes. At that age practical apprenticeship would 
be much more useful for him than two more weary years of general 


instruction. . . . We should, in short, take less pains to provide | 


him with a complete assortment of ready-made notions than to teach 
him how to make the best use of his brains in whatever circumstances 
he may happen to find himself. .. . It seems absurd to set down 
legions of youths, who are either without capacity or under the 
necessity of gaining an immediate livelihood, to drone through Latin 
authors, much more Greek; but, at the same time, there can be no 
doubt of the value to a nation like our own of using the classical 
languages and literature in the education of those who have intelligence 
or leisure. . . . If it is well to develop the practical aptitudes of our 
nation, it must not be forgotten that our principal superiority, both in 
the past and in the present, has existed, and exists, in the domain of 
general ideas, in matters of taste, and in the arts, and that we have 
only been able to attain to this superiority by the esthetic development, 
if not of every mind in the nation, at least of a certain number of the best 
minds. Now, the educational value, from an zsthetic point of view, of 
Virgil, Lucretius, Horace even, Livy, Sallust, and Tacitus, to say 
nothing of the Greeks, who are too little known among us, is incon- 
testably greater, especially for us Frenchmen, than that of Shakespeare 
or Goethe, Carlyle or Ranke.” We welcome this protest as another 
blow at the fetish of universal latinity. 


GERMANY. 

During the last few weeks Parliamentary debates on various matters 
connected with the schools have been frequent in Germany. The 
Reichstag occupied itself with the question of the employment of 
children in trade and industry, for in the investigation which the 
Imperial Chancellor set on foot last year all reference to children 
employed in agriculture and domestic service was especially excluded. 
Accordingly, the Conservatives felt little interest in the matter, but 
supported the proposition of the Centre for the abolition of the last 
school year. The Social Democrats quoted with effect the reports of 
the factory inspectors, one of whom said that he had had to compulsorily 
remove children between the ages of nine and thirteen from twenty- 
two brickyards, and hardly had he done so than he found on his next 
visit the children replaced by others; in fact, the children removed 
from one yard were immediately taken to another which had been lately 
inspected, and fines that ranged from 3 to 25 m. were powerless to 
check this practice. That things in the brickyards were not all they 
should be was admitted by the Imperial Minister of the Interior ; but 
the legal remedy was already provided by the Gewerbeordnung of 1891. 
It would depend on the results of the inquiry just completed whether 
any fresh legislation would be introduced. It would hardly be wise to 
prohibit child labour altogether, for a useful educational instrument 
would then be lost; but it might be necessary to go beyond the legisla- 
tion of 1891, which halted at the threshold of the home, for it was often 
within the family that child labour was so ruthlessly exploited. 

The ‘‘ Agrarians ” had their field-day in the Prussian Landtag. In 
a debate extending over three days they explained to their countrymen 
their grievous plight, due to the scarcity of agricultural labourers. The 
cause was assumed to be the continual drift of the country population 
to the towns. But figures taken from the census are adduced to 
prove that this rural population was greater in 1895 than in 1890. But 
too great weight must not be attached to these figures without a defini- 
tion of the word ‘‘ rural,” which may include many of the smaller towns, 
where the immigrants from the country may be lost to rural employ- 
ments. In the Abgeordnetenhaus the ‘‘ flight to the town” was 
generally admitted and the blame thrown on the school. Foremost in 
the attack was the Prussian Minister of Agriculture, who, filled with 
pious memories of the old days when he was a country squire and the 
clergy were good judges of cattle, gave expression to his personal regret 
that theteachers nolonger condescended to live under the same roof with 
their horses and their cows, while they bred contempt for the joys of a 
pastoral existence in the minds of the children committed to their charge. 
Dr. Kiigler, of the Kultusministerium, in the absence of Dr. Bosse through 
indisposition, defended with no little warmth the administrative activity 
of his Department and the cause of the teachers. The debate has 
aroused a deep feeling of irritation, and it is feared that his outspoken- 
ness may cost Dr. Kugler his position in the Ministerium ; and in the 
meantime the question of the reduction of the period of school attendance 
has been referred to a Parliamentary Committee. 

The presentation of the Prussian Educational Estimates afforded the 
Freisinnigen an opportunity for denouncing the prosecution of Prof. 
Delbrück and the denominational tendencies of the Government ; which, 
ihey say, even exceed the measure proposed by the reactionary Zedlitz 
Bill of 1892, The immediate cause of this attack was the action of the 
Berlin School Committee. Last year the Minister issued a minute 


stating that Jewish teachers could only be class teachers of classes 
containing Jewish children; and, under this clause, three teachers, 
instead of being transferred to such classes, had been deprived 
of their position. A similar difficulty has arisen with regard 
to private schools for girls in the west of Berlin, The pro- 
prietors of certain schools have found themselves obliged to refuse 
to admit any Jewish element to their classes; accordingly, one 
section of the Town Council are clamouring for the withdrawal of the 
licence of such schools, or for the immediate erection of municipal 
unsectarian higher schools for girls. Such a step would hardly meet 
the approval of the zealous advocate of denominationalism, Dr. Stocker 
(together with Prof, Zedlitz the founder of the new “* Christian 
Gymnasien ”), who was the chief speaker at a public meeting at Berlin 
where a resolution was passed demanding that no Jewish teachers be 
appointed, except for the purpose of giving Jewish religious instruction, 
or that purely Jewish schools should be instituted. This would only 
be a further development of the process that has been going on for 
some time. In Berlin and its neighbourhood there has been a continual 
increase in the number of purely Catholic schools, necessitating, in 
some cases, the creation of separate ‘‘inspection districts.” The 
adoption of the converse policy—i.e., the substitution of expert for 
clerical inspection in parts of Posen—exposed the Government to the 
dangers of a general strike on the part of the ‘‘ local inspectors,” who 
are almost invariably the local clergymen. The authorities of the 
Evangelical Church, however, were able to restrain the ardour of their 
subordinates, and the danger was averted. The Government, it is said, 
has also made a graceful concession in not insisting that the local 
inspector shall regard the ‘district inspector,’ who is often an 
ex-teacher, as his immediate superior. The effect of this would be to 
leave the effective supervision in the hands of the local inspector, and to 
render the appointment of expert district inspectors of little avail. 

In his answer to the charge of infringing the Lehrfrethest of 
University teachers through the prosecution of Prof. Delbriick for his 
article in the Preussiche Jahrbiicher Dr. Bosse denied that the 
action of the Government could bear that interpretation. Criticism had 
no terrors for the Government—at times it was useful and patriotic. 
‘“ But this article contained a total condemnation of the Government's 
measures, and expressed in a form which the Government could not 
possibly endure in a man to whom it had in confidence entrusted the 
office of teacher. If we had passed it over, foreign opinion would have 
said the Government had not the courage to take proceedings, and it 
would thereby lose all claim to respect. . . . If the Government sits 
with folded hands in the face of such intemperate expression of opinion, 
nay, of such insults, on the part of an official, how shall it find sufficient 
power and authority to proceed against a subordinate officer?” Brave 
words ; but should the rumour of the suspension of the prosecution be 
confirmed, will not foreign opinion be inclined to charge Dr. Bosse 
either with impotence or with insincerity ? 

A few details as to the Prussian Estimates may be welcome to those 
who take an interest in international statistics. The total expenditure 
of the Kultusministerium is estimated at £7,596,826, but a considerable 
portion is devoted to other purposes than those of education; the 
Universities receive £700,000; the secondary schools £600,000 ; and 
elementary education absorbs £4,268,070; while technical education 
(so far as it is administered through the agency of the Kultus- 
ministerium) is credited with £148,689. Within the last ten years the 
State expenditure on secondary schools has increased over 100 p. c. and 
the greatest part of this increase has been devoted to the improvement of 
teachers’ salaries, for the increase in the number of pupils in secondary 
schools during this period has been inconsiderable. Out of a total 
expenditure on these schools of £2,068,328, no less than £1,646,443 
was devoted to the payment of teachers’ salaries. Provision is made in 
these Estimates for two innovations. During the past year the head- 
masters have complained greatly of overwork, which might be obviated 
by the appointment of a school clerk. The experiment is, accordingly, 
to be tried in twelve schools. The other novelty is the creation of a 
central bureau for the inspection of school books and appliances. 


ITALY. 

An article in the February number of the French Revue Pédagogique, 
which purports to deal with the progress of primary education in Italy 
during last year, is in reality little more than a revelation of long- 
standing abuses. The writer’s text is the radical project of reform put 
forward by the new Minister of Education, Signor Bacelli, but all his 
commentary goes to show that the remedies proposed will have little 
or no effect upon the real disease. The Minister holds, it is said, that 
the best service that can be rendered to the people is not to open a 
whole series of graduated schools in which, at the price of long years 
of study, they will obtain the illusion of a completed education, but to 
introduce them as soon as possible to the hand work by which they 
are to live, and provide them at the same time with opportunities for 
completing, in their leisure moments, the instruction they have received 
in the school. He does not propose, therefore, to raise the school age 
(already lower—ten—than in any other civilized country), to increase the 
number of school hours (four per day), to alter the character of the 
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leaving examination (so easy that the majority of the children pass it 
at nine), or to strengthen the attendance laws (notoriously ineffective ;) 
but, on the one hand, to add to the curriculum of every primary school 
manual training, and an elementary technical instruction adapted to 
local needs ; and, on the other, to develop the system of adult schools, 
making them centres in the winter of civic and moral education, and 
in the summer of gymnastic and military instruction. It is impossible 
not to feel, with the writer of the article, that, however precious 
manual and technical instruction may be in themselves, there is little 
room for them in a school course of four hours a day and long holidays 
that ends with the ninth year. 

But the chief interest of the article lies, as we have said, in its revela- 
tions. The proposed reforms leave untouched three most flagrant evils ; 
insanitary and ill-equipped school buildings, ill-paid—often unpaid— 
teachers, and ill-disciplined teachers. The magnitude of the first evil 
may be gathered from a report issued last year by the Director of 
Primary Instruction. Of a total of some 50,000 primary schools, 
about 19,000 are reported as being in satisfactory condition, about 
19,000 in fair condition, and more than 11,000 in bad condition. And 
“bad condition ” we are told, often means ‘* hovels without air, light, or 
latrines, where often the children have to kneel and write their exercises 
on the ground—a state of things which does not preclude a high rent 
when the place belongs to an influential member of the Municipal 
Council.” It is, indeed, the local authorities—though the State has 
not always kept its promises—that are chiefly to blame in this matter, 
no less than in the matter of the payment of teachers. Living is pro- 
verbially cheap in Italy ; but, if the University professor is pinched with 
a maximum of £280 a year, and the secondary teacher with a maxi- 
mum of £120, what is to become of the primary teacher with a 
minimum of eighteenpence a day? It is not we, but the Director of 
Primary Instruction, that asks the question. And surely it is the part 
of the Minister of Education to find a reply, even though the appoint- 
uent and payment of primary teachers rests with the local authorities. 
But this is not the worst. Many a local authority has openly declared 
that it would be glad to be rid of the schools to be rid of the expense, 
while many another has thrown the blame of the heavy taxation, under 
which the whole of Italy groans, upon the big salaries (/autz stipendii) 
of the teachers ! Some authorities, again, do not pay punctually. In 
September last the Minister himself reported to his colleagues the case 
of an authority that was seven years in arrears. It is scarcely credible 
that such scandals can have been allowed to exist, but the explanation 
is simple. The authorities possess the power of dismissal, and are 
crafty. The teachers are afraid and hold their tongues. Sometimes 
they may succeed in obtaining small payments on account; at other 
times they will discount their claims, often through the friend or rela- 
tion of some municipal functionary. Even when they venture to appeal 
to the inspector they stipulate that their names shall not be made 
known. It is true that the law decrees that after six years’ service in a 
locality a teacher shall no longer be subject to dismissal. But the 
authorities are crafty, and often dismiss a man just before his six years 
are up, and then shortly afterwards offer him a new engagement. ‘‘ As 
for the women teachers [we quote the Aevue] the educational press 
points clearly enough to the price they sometimes pay for bread. The 
municipality that informed some women candidates that they required a 
person of bella presenza and wished to be furnished with a fotografia 
jedele, was doubtless an exception, but such an exception tells its tale.” 

There is abundant evidence, too, of the unsatisfactory quality of 
much of the teaching body. A normal-school master writes :—‘‘ To- 
day students enter the normal school, which ought to be a temple in 
their eyes, as a place of punishment and expiation, to which they are 
condemned either by their failure at school or by their poverty; they 
spend their three years in a state of discouragement, as though their 
souls, instead of ennobling themselves for the sake of ennobling others, 
were preparing for further degradation; they leave, not equipped in 
body and mind for a noble struggle, but as men destined to bear a 
cross on a Calvary. There can be little wonder then that, on leaving 
the school, many of them sell their books—the books that should form 
their libraries in the remote mountain hamlets that await them, and be 
pleasant reminders of their student life ; there can be little wonder if, 
when once placed, they take to drinking and gambling, and speak of 
themselves with oaths as apostles and martyrs; it is only a natural 
consequence of all this that at the club, or in the streets, they should be 
found sowing the seeds of revolution, instead of spreading the message 
of peace and love.” Can we wonder that the Minister, with such state- 
ments as this before him, should be meditating the suppression of the 
primary normal schools, and dreaming of fashioning his teachers in 
secondary establishments? Another report refers to a village where the 
school, though set up in an ancient palace, was a place of intolerable 
filth, and where one master kept a wineshop and could neither spell 
Italian nor speak it, where another was preaching sedition at every 
opportunity ; and where a third was in the habit of coming to school in 
such a state of drunkenness that his scholars had to take him home 
again. The effect all this is having upon certain minds is well summed 
up in the following utterance of one of the leaders of modern Italian 
thought, Signor Enrico Panzacchi:—‘‘ There can be no doubt of the 
profound change that has come over the minds of the Conservative 


classes with regard to the schools. Remember the optimism of twenty 
years ago, the fine pedagogic battle-hymns that rose in the teachers’ 
congresses and municipal councils! For every new school there was to 
be a police station the less. ... To-day it is not rare to find 
good citizens who would prefer the police station!” But the ‘‘ good 
citizens ” have only themselves to blame. They alone in Italy make 
the laws, and bad laws will make bad schoolmasters. The wonder, 
perhaps, is that there should be any good ones. But there are, and 
many of them, as the Revze is careful to point out. 


ASSOCIATION OF HEADMISTRESSES. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION BILL. 


GENERAL MEETING of the Association of Headmistresses 

was held on Saturday, March 11, at the Grey Coat School, 

Westminster; Miss Jones, Notting Hill High School, in the chair. 
The following resolutions were passed :— 

1. That this Association will welcome the introduction into Parlia- 
ment of a Bill dealing with primary, secondary, and technical education, 
and generally following the lines laid down in the Board of Education 
Bill of August 1, 1898. 

2. That this Association approves the proposal contained in the Lord 
President’s speech, in introducing the Board of Education Bill, for 
separate departments of the Education Office to deal with primary, 
secondary, and technical education. 

3. That this Association, while noting that in the Queen’s Speech 
no mention of a Registration Bill was made, trusts that the subject of 
Registration will find a place in the new Bill to be introduced ; and, 
further, would respectfully suggest that the duty of drawing up the con- 
ditions of admittance to the Register of Teachers be assigned by the 
Board of Education to its Consultative Committee. 

4. That, in the opinion of this Association, (a) the Secondary Educa- 
cation Department should appoint its own inspectors for the inspection 
of secondary schools ; (4) inspection or examination by a University or 
any other body approved by the Board of Education should be accepted 
as an alternative to the inspection required under Scheme 2 (4) of the 
Board of Education Bill. 

5. That, in the opinion of this Association, it is desirable (i.) that 
the Consultative Committee of the proposed Board of Education be 
established by law ; (ii.) that its constitution and duties be assigned to 
it by Order in Council, an assurance being given that its members shall 
be representative of educational bodies, and shall hold office for a 
definite time. 

6. That, in the opinion of this Association, it is essential that the 
Consultative Committee should contain representatives of the Univer- 
sities and of secondary schools, and that some of the representatives 
shall be women. 

7. That, while this Association welcomes the establishment of a 
Central Educational Authority, it trusts that the Government may see 
its way, at an early date, to the introduction of a Bill for the establish- 
ment of Local Secondary Education Authorities, as recommended by 
the Report of the Royal Commission. 


CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 


[tems for next month's Calendar are invited, Matter should reach 
the office, 3 Broadway, Ludyate Hill, London, E.C., by the 22nd inst.) 


.—London University. Last day for entry for D.Sc. Exam. 

.—Oxford Local Exam. Apply for entry form. 

.—Return forms for Leaving Certificates, Scotch Education Dept. 

.—London University. Last day for entry for M.B. Exam. 

.— Return forms for London University Exam., M.A., Branch III. 

10.—Durham, First Exam. for degrees in Medicine and Surgery begins. 

10.—Oxtord Exams. for Women. B. and D. Mus. Return forms. 

I1.— Pharmaceutical Society Preliminary Exam. begins. 

11.—Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary Exam. for Holy Orders. 

11.—London Chamber of Commerce. Commercial Certificates, Senior 
Exams., return forms. 

12.—College of Preceptors Evening Meeting. 

14.—Return forms for King’s College, London, Entrance Exam. 

15.—Return forms (No. 330a) for Whitworth Scholarship and Exhibition 
Exam. to Science and Art Dept., S. Kensington. 

15.—College of Preceptors. Meeting of Council. 

15.—Post Translations for Journal of Education Competition. 

15.—Science and Art Dept. Last day for sending in forms for Local 
Scholarships. 

17.—Durham. Exam. for degrees in Hygiene, &c., and Second Exam. 
Medicine and Surgery. 

18.—University College, London. Third Term begins (Faculties of 

Arts, Laws, and Science). University College School Summer 

Term begins. 3 p.m. First of a Course of Lectures by Prof. 

Petrie, on ‘* Recent Discoveries in Egypt.” 
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18.—Edinburgh Local Exams. Apply for forms. 

190.—Durham. First Year Exams. in Arts. 

20.—Durham. Entrance Exams., Arts. 

20.— Return forms for Surveyors’ Institute Special (Members) Exams. 

20.— University College, London, 4 p.m. First of a continued Course 
of Lectures on *‘ The Hebrew Text of Genesis,” by Prof. 
Schechter. 6 p.m. First of a continued Course of Lectures on 
“The Hebrew Text of Ecclesiasticus,” by Prof. Schechter. 

22.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise- 
ments for May issue of the Journal of Education. 

24.—Durham University. Final Exams. for degrees in Medicine and 
Surgery begin. 

24.—University College, London, 2 p.m. First of a Course of eight 
Lectures on ‘* Homer's Odyssey,” by Prof. Platt. 

25 (first post).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the May issue of the Journal of 
Education. 

26.—University College, London, 5.30 
Lectures (Newmarch) by Prof. 
ment and History of Prices.” 

27.—University College, London, § p.m. First of a Course of six 
(Yates) Lectures on ‘The British Coinage in relation to 
History,” by G. F. Hill, M.A. 

29.—Return forms for Cambridge Higher Locals, also for Girton 
College Entrance Exams. 


m. First of a Course of six 
oxwell, on ‘‘ The Measure- 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR MAY. 


May 2.—Parents’ National Union Lecture. Mr. Earl Barnes on ‘‘ The 
Study of Children,” at 4.30 p.m., at 11 Kensington Palace 
Gardens. 

»» 4 —Mathematical Association. General Meeting at University 
College, Gower Street, at 8.0 p.m. 


The May issue of the Journal of Education will be published on 
Saturday, April 29. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE Hon. L. A. TOLLEMACHE sends us the following reminiscence 
of Sir George Bowen (who, by the way, began his career as a teacher) :— 
‘*The announcement of Sir G. Bowen’s death reminds me that, some 
years ago, I had the pleasure of meeting him at Glion. On that 
occasion a friend, who was staying in the same hotel, told me that he 
had just received from him a confirmation of a tragic story, a story 
which Sir George himself had direct from Bishop Selwyn. It appears 
that, when Selwyn was in New Zealand, a Maori chief assured him that 
he was convinced of the truth of Christianity, and had a strong wish to 
be baptized. Having heard, however, that the applicant was a 
polygamist, and being more scrupulous than Colenso 1s said to have 
been in such matters, the Bishop insisted that, before baptism could be 
administered, the supernumerary wives must be put away. The would- 
be proselyte went away heavy and displeased ; but, returning after a 
few weeks to renew his application, he assured the Bishop that the 
dificulty had been quite got over. Selwyn accosted him with the 
utmost sympathy: ‘It must have been a terrible trial both to you and 
to the wives you had to part with. Poor ladies! where are they?’ 
s Here,’ replied the demi-semi-widower, complacently slapping his 
stomach, ‘I’ve eaten them !? It is to be hoped that, before receiving 
baptism, the unsatisfactory catechumen was made to understand that 
appellant Christian ethics contain more than one prohibition, and that 
even monogamy may be bought too dear.” The story reminds me of 
Galgacus’s so/rladinem faciunt pacem, and still more of the Spanish 
statesman, who, asked on his death-bed by his confessor whether he had 
forgiven all his enemies, replied that he had none. ‘* Impossible !” 
exclaimed the confessor. ‘‘I have killed them all,” was the unsaintly 
rejoinder. 


HERE is a lovely specimen of English as she is writ. We print the 
letter exactly as it reached us :—‘‘ Dear Sir,—We beg to bring before 
your notice the fact that our house, desire to give the greatest diffudion 
to the subscriptions for newspapers, besides the pubblications of itselves 
placards, to that of newspapers, to the articles upon the citizen news- 
papers, has espablished to open the 18 of the month of December a 
Exibition of principal newspapers, Fashions, Illustrated, Humours, ecc. 
The Exibition shall be make at ingress voluntary, and it shall have the 
latest of 15 days at least. Our intent is to put the public in condition 
of to choose the newspapers that better it agree. Convinced that you 
will find our project of your profit for the new subscriptions that we 
shall procure youu, we beg you to be so good as to forward us, parr 
retourn, a collection possibly complete of your estimed newspaper, 
published in the year 1898, and if that is not possible, we beg you to 
send us a few numbers. We take the liberty of informing you that we 
have committed the realization of our project in your concourse and, if 


you will, we shall retourn yu will have send us, and you will debtor 
with us of the expence of expedition. We recomand our project to 
your kind attention and awaiting, we remain your very truly.’ 


Dr. MARA L. PRATT, who has done so much to improve the 
methods of teaching history in American schools, and whose work is 
especially interesting to Englishmen on account of her earnest labours 
to present both sides of all those questions about which the two nations 
have been in conflict, by which she has removed a great blot on the 
American history books, will be in England during the next three 
months. Her work as an institute instructor, in connexion with the 
study of physiological psychology and physiological and mental child 
study, as well as history, has gained for her a national reputation in the 
United Sates, and English teachers may have an opportunity of hearing 
her on these and kindred matters. Her main object, however, in 
visiting England is to make acquaintance with English school methods, 
and to observe the trend of educational public opinion in connexion 
with her own special subjects. 


THE Psychological Laboratory at University College, London, as 
we gather from the reportof the Committee, has made a fair start. 
Dr. Rivers, of Cambridge, started with five pupils in January, 1898. 
Obliged to resign on account of health, he was succeeded by Mr. E. T. 
Dixon, who conducted a class of seven during the last October term. 
Mr. Dixon has hitherto given his services gratuitously. The Com- 
mittee now appeal for further funds to enable them to appoint a 
permanent superintendent. Donations will be received by the acting 
Secretary of the College, Dr. T. Gregory Foster. 


ONE of the City Companies has granted a scholarship of £40 a year 
for three years to a student of the Ladies’ Department of King’s 
College, but attached to it was the condition that their scholar must 
present annually a certificate of good conduct attested by the University 
of London. 


A HEADMASTER of a public school (one of the nine) receive? lately 
the following letter from the mother of a new boy :—* Dear Sir,—My 
son, in spite of his good looks, is really very delicate, and he gets very 
hot at games. I shall be obliged to you to see that after football he 
cools slowly.” 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ Common Room. A DIALOGUE — 
‘What's been the row at Waterham ?”—‘‘I don’t know exactly—a 
triangular duel which turned into a free fight or sort of Donnybrook 
Fair.” ‘* Please explain.”—‘** Well, you see, for some time past the 
situation had been strained, but things came to a climax when two of 
the housemasters put the headmaster’s house out of bounds. Then the 
governors thought it time to intervene.” ‘* And, of course, the house- 
masters got the sack ?”—‘* Tout au contraire.” ‘* Well, you astound 
me.’ 


Miss MARGARET PUNNETT, who has been appointed by the Council 
of the Cambridge Training College to succeed Miss Hughes as Principal, 
was a former student of the College. She graduated as B.A. at the 
University of London, and holds the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate 
(Theoretical and Practical) with distinction, and the London Teachers’ 
Diploma with special distinction. 


Miss MAYHEW has been appointed headmistress of the G.P.D.S C. 
High School at Brighton. She is a daughter of the Rev. A. L. Mayhew, 
the well-known philologist. 


‘“ IN ea cena cocus meus præter ius fervens nihil non poterit imitari.” 
(Cic., ‘“ Ad Fam.” ix. 20.) Idem Anglicé: ‘* In that feast my cook was 
inimitable, burning nothing except the gravy.” 


THERE are who think the nation does not spend enough on 
education. And we are among the number. But it is encouraging to 
note how rapidly the expenditure is increasing. It was stated before 
the Court of Common Council the other day that the contribution of 
the City of London to the School Board had risen from £5,000 (on the 
establishment of the Board) to £250,000, the sum paid last year. 


THE elementary teachers of the Leeds School Board have named 
their new clubthe ‘* Kckewich,”’ out of compliment to Sir George. 


THE medals worn by the ‘* locked-out ” children of the St. James’s 
School, Northampton, bearing the motto ‘f We want a School Board,” 
have been rightly condemned by the Department as *‘ provocative and 
intended to provuke.” The action of the managers has been upheld. 
Nonconformists who want a School Board must agitate on legitimate 
lines, and not drag the children into the dispute and interfere with the 
discipline of the school, 
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Tur London School Board has not been slow to act upon Sir John 
Gorst’s hint, in reply to a deputation urging the insufficiency of training 
college accommodation. Sir John said the Boards had better turn their 
attention to what could be done under existing Jaw rather than wait for 
possible alterations, So the London Board, in anticipation of this, has 
already brought Mr. W. T. Goode from Manchester to look after 
ex-pupil teachers. This step will probably develop into a School Board 
Training College. 


Tut number of Education for March shows clear signs of a 
change of editor, though no statement on the subject is made. We 
note in the first editorial that ‘ every effort will be exerted to pro- 
mote, \c., Xc.,” and we are inclined to ask for information as to 
the precise way in which one may exert an effort. We note also 
that in the second number Mr. Macan is again reconciled to the paper. 


Mr. MAcAN’s official telegraphic address is ‘* Furioso.” 


THE Principalship of Cheltenham College will be vacant in August 
next. The /7mes ‘is requested to state“ that Mr. Laffan has laid his 
resignation before the Council of the College. It is barely four years 
since Mr. Latian left Stratford-on-Avon for Cheltenham. He is in the 
prime of life, and his resignation comes as a surprise. 


Mr. Trrowas BarLow, M.D., F.R.C. P., has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy on the London University Commission. 


WE record with regret the death of Mr. J. F. P. Massé, resulting 
from a street accident. Mr. Massé will be rememhered in connexion 
with a suit he brought against the Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ 
School some twenty years ago, and conducted himself to a successful 
issue. 


AN anonymous donor has, through Mr. Chamberlain, offered £25,000 
to the funds of the proposed University for Birmingham on condition 
that the whole sum required is subscribed within one year from now. 
Up to the present moment promises of help come from 640 subscribers ; 
and the amount raised is £135,000. About £70,000 is still needed. 


LONDON COLLEGE or Muste.—The April examinations in prac- 
tical music commence at the various local centres on the 4th inst., the 
theoretical examinations taking place at all centres onthe 12th. The 
Spring term in the educational branch of the College closed with a per- 
formance by the operatic class on the 25th ult., and an orchestral 
performance on the 28th ult. The new term begins on April 24. 


Mr. MoOntacuk RENDALL has been appointed second master of 
Winchester, in succession to Mr. Richardson, whose retirement we 
chronicled last month. 


SIR GEORGE KEKEWICH, at Leeds, publicly, but in a humorous 
way, rebuked the inspector who reported that the junior infants were 
weak in mental arithmetic. The Department, said Sir George, would 
deprecate any test or examination of infants. 


PAYMENT by results has received another blow in the revised Code 
for Scotch Schools. ‘Lup sum” grants are to take the place of 
shillings and sixpences per subject. Probably similar changes will 
gradually be introduced into the English Code. 


A NEW Branch of the Assistant-Masters’ Association, with upwards 
of fifty members, has been established in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 


Mr. Aucustus KAHN, who is master of the commercial department 
at the Central Foundation Schools, and who gave valuable evidence 
before the sub-committee of the Technical Education Board on the 
subject of commercial education, has been awarded by the Board a 
scholarship to enable him to spend the next nine months studying the 
methods of the chief Continental schools of commerce. The Board is 
to be congratulated upon (practically) securing Mr. Kahn's services in 
connexion with the commercial school which seems bound to be 
established before long. 


MR. STANLEY'S action in connexion with the Christ Church Schools 
has overshot the mark. . Whatever objection there may be to a school 
charging fees, since the introduction of free education, parents in 
London cannot complain, as a free school is to be found close by. 
Nothing could justify the School Board in circularizing the parents on 
the subject; and that body is now convinced by the answers to its 
circulars that the parents are satished with things as they are. 
“Invidious” was the ward Sir John Gorst used to characterize the 
action of the Board. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The Senate of the University of London have recognized, for the 

urposes of the Intermediate Examination in Medicine, the B.Sc. course 
in Physiology, and the name of the College now appears in the list of 
institutions from which the University accepts certificates. This recog- 
nition has already been granted to the B.Sc. course in Chemistry. The 
College is now recognized hy the Society of Apothecaries as a ‘* school ” 
Where students can prepare for Medical preliminaries. A student 
entering for Preliminary Scientific classes can therefore now register 
under the General Medical Council, direct from the College. 

Mr. A. Bernard Cook, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
will continue his course of lectures on the History of Ancient Literature, 
dealing with Roman Literature, during the Easter term. A special 
course of lectures upon Human Osteology will be given by Dr. Marett 
Tims. Provision is being made for a course of instruction in Crystallo- 
graphy. As usual, a course of lectures and practical work on Bacterio- 
logy will be held during the summer time. 

The Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held on June 27 and 
28. The scholarships offered are the Reid (in Arts) £31. 10s., and the 
Arnott (in Science) £48. Candidates must be under nineteen years of 
age. Successful candidates will be required to take a full three years’ 
course in Arts or Science, and to enter the College in Michaelmas 
term, 1899. Entrance forms must be returned not later than June 15. 
The Easter term begins April 20, and ends June 28. 

The College has to record, with regret, the loss of its Visitor, by the 
death of Lord Herschell. 

The Jubilee of the College will be celebrated June 22, 23, and 24. 
A public meeting will be held in the theatre of the University of 
London, Burlington Gardens, on the afternoon of the 23rd, when the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Bishop of London, and others, have already 
promised to be present. The College was founded in 1849, to provide 
a liberal education for women. It removed, in 1874, from Bedford 
Square, to York Place, Baker Street, and has added considerably to its 
premises since then by the erection of the Shambling, 1888, and the 
purchase of a third house in York Place in 1896. 


OXFORD. 


The chief event of educational interest in the last three weeks of . 


term has been the promulgation of the Teachers’ Training Statute, or, 
as isis more ofticially termed, the ‘Statute respecting Diplomas in 
Education.” It will be remembered that in 1896 this statute was 
passed for three years only, avowedly as an experiment. The whole 
procedure established by the statute was novel. There was to bea 
University examination ; but before a diploma could be obtained the 
candidate had also to satisfy the Delegates of Local Examinations 
of his practical efficiency as a teacher, The Delegacy was charged 
with the duty of making regulations for carrying out the statute. 
The success of the experiment has been sutticiently decisive to 
justify the University in renewing the statute for a longer term. 
There have been about seventy who have entered for the course of 
training, and thirty-two entries for the University examination. His 
clear, both from the increasing number of applications and the 
letters received by the “lecturers and tutors in education,” that 
the opportunity is welcomed by those who are, or are about to 
be, engaged in teaching. The main part of the credit must he given 
to Mr. Keatinge and Miss Cooper, whom the Delegacy appointed to 
give instruction to the men and women students respectively. Much of 
this instruction is, of course, given in common to all the students; 
but it was felt) that it was indispensable, in organizing a course 
to which women were admitted, to have a lady acquainted with 
the requirements of — girls’ schools to assist Mr. Keatinge. 
The new statute is slightly different in form from the old; but the 
only substantial changes are two. First, the regulations for admission 
to the University examinations are to be submitted for approval to Con- 
vocation; secondly, the examiners are to have power to award 
distinction (as in the Joint Board certificate examinations, and many of 
those conducted by the Local Delegates) to those students whose 
work seems to them of sufficient merit. The statute was intro- 
duced by the Rector of Exeter, on March 14. He briefly recounted 
the history of the experiment, and the satisfactory success so far 
achieved ; and added a word of explanation as to the ditferences 
between the present statute and the former one which was just 
expiring. There was no opposition, and the preamble was 
accordingly passed, the later stages being deferred till the Summer 
term. 

In the Gazette of March 14, notice is given of another statute dealing 
with a matter which has long been felt to require attention. The present 
system of appointment to University livings leaves the vacancies to be 
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filled by a vote in Convocation. This has inevitably led to a com- 
petition between candidates, an elaborate system of canvassing, and 
election by a body of whom only an insignificant fraction can really be 
acquainted with the merits of those who seek their suffrages. It is 
difficult to imagine a worse system of appointment to a ‘‘ cure of souls.” 
The new statute proposes to transfer the nomination to a Delegacy 
consisting of the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, the Kegius and Margaret 
Professors of Divinity, and six members of Convocation, to be elected 
by that body. This Delegacy ts to nominate one or more candidates, 
If only one is nominated, Convocation will have the power to approve 
or reject ; if more, the election will be made by Convocation between 
the nominees. It is much to be hoped that the statute may pass; for, 
although Convocation will still retain formally the power of rejection 
of any candidate, still, as the sifting of the candidates’ claims will be 
made by a competent body, many of the worst evils of the present 
system will be removed. 

Several new appointments of interest are announced. The Linacre 
Professorship of Comparative Anatomy, vacant by the promotion of 
Prof. Ray Lankester, has been filled by the election of Prof. Welldon, 
F.R.S., late of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and holder of the 
Zoology Chair at University College, London. Prof. Welldon has won 
avery high reputation as a successful and inspiring teacher. To the 
newly founded Wilde Readership in Mental Philosophy Mr. G. F. 
Stout has been elected, and has announced for next term a course of 
lectures on ‘f An Outline of Psychology.” The Romanes Lecturer for 
next term will be Prof. Jebb, Litt. D., M.P., who will thus add one 
more highly distinguished name to a very remarkable list, containing, as 
it does, the names of Mr. Gladstone, Prof. Huxley, Mr. Holman Hunt, 
Prof. Geikie, Prof. Weissmann, and Mr. John Morley. 

SOMERVILLE COLLEGE.—The following scholarships will be offered 
for competition on April 18 :—The Clothworkers’ Scholarship, £50; the 
Pfeiffer Scholarship, £50; the Winkworth Scholarship, £25, together 
with one or more exhibitions of not less than £25, all tenable at the 
College for three years. Full information will be given by the Prin- 
cipal, to whom application should be made before March 10. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The chief academic event of the term has been the decisive rejection 
of the Classical Board’s scheme for the remodelling of the Tripos. The 
scheme was attacked and defended from many sides, and volleys of 
“‘flysheets”” were daily discharged from the University Press by the 
opponents and the champions of the measure. In the end, however, 
the contlict centred round three points—the proposal to enact that 
Part I. should be taken by all candidates at the end of their second 
year; that this part should not by itself qualify for the B.A. degree ; 
and that a ‘general section,” including History, Philosophy, Xc., 
should be added to Part II. On all three points the Senate by large 
majorities voted son-f/acet, and the question must now be dealt with on 
entirely new lines. It is pretty clear that improvements in Part I., 
making it more literary and also more comprehensive, would not be 
unwelcome to the Senate. If these were well devised, the objection to 
allowing three years and granting the degree for this part would be met 
in a satisfactory way. A certain distrust of the specialists in arch:vo- 
logy, philosophy, and history manifested itself during the discussion. 
They were practically ranged against the tutors and lecturers in classical 
scholarship, on whom the work of actual instruction mainly falls. 

The edict prohibiting bonfires in public places has been passed, with 
a proviso that the Vice-Chancellor may, if he sees fit, relax it on 
occasions of great public rejoicing, when, if not relaxed, it might be 
defied. 

The scheme for the establishment of a department of Agriculture 
under the direction of a new Professor, rendered possible by the muni- 
ficent offers of the Drapers’ Company and others, passed the Senate 
without dissent. The new Professorship will be created next term, the 
stipend being 4800 a year. 

Lord Tennyson was admitted to the Litt.D. degree on the eve of his 
departure for South Australia. The Public Orator took occasion to 
deliver an eloquent tribute to the late Poet Laureate, who gloried in 
the imperii porrecta majestas of Britain, and would have rejoiced to see 
his son aiding in the federation of the Empire. 

The election of Dr. Moule to the Norrisian Professorship of Divinity 
by the heads of colleges is a welcome sign that the Cambridge 
theological faculty is not to be monopolized by one party in the Church 
of England. The Principal of Ridley Hall has by his life no less than 
by his work given proof of his fitness as a divine ; an unexplained mis- 
chance balked him of his chance of the Lady Margaret chair ; and the 
lleads have now done their best to make amends. The Divinity Pro- 
fessoriate will thus be strengthened on the evangelical side by the 
addition of one who is at once a fine scholar and a winning teacher. 

Prof. Lewis announces that he has secured for the Mineralogical 
Museum the very rich collection of Cornish minerals made by the late 
Joseph Carne. The cost—some £ 500—was met by contributions levied 
by the Professor on his friends within and without the University, 
including two of the City companies and the Cambridge University 
Scholastic Agency. 


The agitation for the abolition or alteration of the ‘‘ additional 
subjects” of the Previous Examination, required of Honours students, 
has come to an ineffectual end. The Syndicate appointed to consider 
the question, or rather a bare majority of it, reports that it is not 
prepared to recommend anything, and so expires. 

The benefactions of the Chancellor, Lord Rothschild, and others 
have stimulated the necessitous departments to renewed effort. 
Syndicates have been formed to obtain plans and estimates, and 
presumably to obtain funds also, for a Law School, a Medical School, 
and a Botanical Laboratory, and before long we shall probably have 
similar steps taken to secure a Museum of Archivology. There is no 
doubt that all these buildings are necessary. The bitter cry of the 
unhoused and overcrowded is constantly in our ears. It has been 
decided that graduates of other Universities who come to Cambridge 
for advanced study and research shall not be eligible for undergraduate 
prizes and scholarships. Such advanced students are admitted on 
a footing analogous to that of Bachelors of Arts, and are usually much 
older than ordinary students. No limitation is placed on their 
candidature for rewards open to graduates: though in the case of the 
Smith’s Prizes they must not exceed a certain standing from 
matriculation. 

The Rev. E. Nolan, tutor of the St. Edmund Iouse for Roman 
Catholic students, has been approved for the B.A. degree in virtue of 
his distinguished work on an unedited MS. relating to English 
Martyrology in the University Library. Ie is the third priest who has 
thus graduated within the past twelve months. 

An energetic debate has arisen on a proposal to contribute £340 
from the University Chest to the building fund of the Cambridge 
voluntary schools. The colleges have all consented to contribute pro 
rata in the hope of staving off the necessity for a School Board. Many 
members of the University, however, are clearly of opinion that a 
School Board is not the worst of evils ; and the constantly recurring 
calls made upon the residents on behalf of the existing elementary 
schools, inadequate at the best, seem to justify their view. A school 
rate would at least fall equally on town and University. 

The forty-first annual report of the Local Examinations Syndicate 
shows that last December close on 16,000 candidates were examined. 
Of these, over 5,200 took the ‘* Preliminary,” about 8,500 the ‘“‘ Junior,” 
and over 2,200 the ‘* Senior,” examinations, 

A report of the Special Board for Medieval and Modern Languages 
proposes the establishment of A new examination in spoken French 
and German, to include dictation, reading aloud, and conversation. 
This would take the place of the corresponding dictation test in the 
Modern Languages Tripos, and be open also to candidates for the 
ordinary degree in French or German. It is suggested that the sub- 
jects of conversation should be taken mainly from one or more set 
books to be prescribed from time to time. 

The same Board have arranged for a students’ library of modern 
languages in St. John’s College, where books of reference, Xc., may 
be consulted in connexion with the lectures of the teaching in English, 
French and German. The room is convenient, and the coliection ot 
books is already considerable, 

The following appointments and elections have been made :— 
Professor A. J. Mason to be Hulsean Lecturer; Dr. Moule to be 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity; G. W. Walker, of Trinity, to be 
Isaac Newton Student in Astronomy; T. G. Johnson, of Jesus, and 
R. K. Gaye and E. Harrison, of Trinity, to be Browne Medallists ; 
Dr. Kirkpatrick to be a member of the Council of the Senate: 
Dr. A. Ilill, Mr. A. II. Cooke, and Mr. J. Adam, to be representative 
members of Girton College; F. A. C. Morrison, of Jesus, to be 
Member’s Prizeman (English Essay); Mr. James Stuart, M.P., to bea 
governor of King Edward VI. School, Norwich; A. C. Pigou, of 
King’s, to be Chancellor’s English Medallist; J. E. C. Jukes, of Pem- 
broke, to be Porson Prizeman ; the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton to be 
Deputy High Steward; R. Morris, Trinity, and E. A. Edghill, King’s, 
to be Bell Scholars; W. S. Ostle and W. H. Smith, Jesus, to be Abbott 
Scholars; A. P. Thompson, Pembroke, to be Barnes Scholar: 
Rev. J. Hudson, Peterhouse, to be Vicar of Iketshall, and 
Mr. J. Bancroft, double first class in Natural Science, to be a Fellow of 
King’s College. 

CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.—Miss Margaret 
Punnett has been appointed by the Council of the Cambridge Training 
College to succeed Miss E. P. IIughes as Principal of the College. 
Miss Punnett isa B.A. of London and a former student of the Training 
College, and holds the certificate of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate with distinction in both the theoretical and practical parts of 
the examination, and has also obtained the London Teachers’ Diploma 
with *‘ special distinction. ” 


= WALES. 


At the recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the Central 
Welsh Board, the question of the training of pupil-teachers was dis- 
cussed, and the Chairman and Vice-Chairman were authorized to re- 
present personally to the heads of the Education Department the vitws 
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of the Committee as to the recognition of the Board’s certificates in lieu 
of pupil-teachers’ examinations under Articles 40 and §1, and also as to 
the establishment of new pupil-teachers’ centres in Wales where county 
schools already exist. 

At the meeting of the whole Board, to be held at Welshpool on 
April 28, the following subjects will come up for consideration—the 
Secondary Education Bill and the attitude of the Central Board towards 
the establishment of pupil-teachers’ centres in Wales. These are topics 
which are much discussed in Welsh educational circles. At present, 
1,500 out of the 2,500 pupil-teachers in Wales (including Monmouth- 
shire) are taught in pupil-teachers’ schools. 

Progress has been made in the movement for the establishment of a 
Law Department at the University College, Aberystwyth. Lord Justice 
Vaughan Williams presided at a representative meeting in London, and 
delivered an address on the advantages of early and proper training in 
the principles of law. Principal Roberts mentioned that it was intended 
to raise £400 a year to provide for suitable instruction in law, and com- 
mittees of the members of Bar of the North and South Wales circuits 
and of London Welshmen were elected to co-operate in the formation 
ofa fund. A further meeting will be held in May. 

A recent bequest to the Aberystwyth University College has led to 
some proceedings in the High Court of Justice. Under the terms of a 
recent will, a sum of £1,500 was bequeathed to the college, to be 
applied in founding a scholarship which was to be held by a student 
who was of Welsh nationality, and who was not a Unitarian or a Roman 
Catholic. The college authorities considered that the conditions pro- 
hibiting the scholarship being held by either a Unitarian or a Roman 
Catholic were contrary to the provisions of their charter. They 
accordingly passed a resolution not to accept the gift subject to the 
conditions. Mr. Justice North said that, in his opinion, the college 
could only accept the legacy as it stood, Eventually the college 
authorities asked for time to reconsider the matter. 

In connexion with the proposed Welsh section in the department in 
relation to education at the Paris Exhibition of 1900, it has been 
resolved to hold a preliminary exhibition in Cardiff during the 
Eisteddfod of 1899. The exhibits will include among other things 
educational maps of Wales, statistics, pictorial representation of educa- 
tional buildings, photographs of the Welsh Sunday School in operation, 
and of eisteddfodau and cymanfaoedd, Mc. ; actual specimens of work 
done by pupils. 

On March 2, a statue to the late Lord Aberdare, in the robes of 
Chancellor of the Welsh University, was unveiled at Cardiff by Lord 
Windsor, the Lord Lieutenant of Glamorgan. 

The fifth annual collegiate meeting of the Guild of Graduates will be 
held in the University College of North Wales, Bangor, on April 4 and 
5, when papers will be read on Celtic Study on the Continent and on 
NJ anual Instruction in Schools. 


SCOTLAND. 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh, whose term of office as Rector in Edinburgh 
U niversity is drawing toa close, gave his address to the students recently. 
He took for his subject the influence of Universities upon national 
character. The address is good reading. It was not listened to with 
the respect which it and the occasion deserved. Scottish students have 
now their recognized and official representative councils, and have less 
excuse than their predecessors had for inarticulate and disorderly 
ex pressions of feelings ; but, in spite of much improvement, the old evil 
tradition of barbarism occasionally asserts itself, and a few rowdy 
persons bring discredit on the great mass of well meaning and orderly 
students. 

A joint examination for the M.A. degree would, probably, as has 
been urged in these columns before, have an injurious effect on the 
quality of professorial teaching ; but it seems a pity that the late Com- 
mission did nothing to provide a common consultative or advisory board 
for the four Universities whose educational system they placed under 
identical ordinances, There are some curious diversities in the degrees 
of laxity with which certain ordinances have been interpreted. Thus 
it might have been supposed that courses of study which are considered 
equivalent for purposes of graduation ought to be of equal length; and 
that, since a summer session is only half the length of a winter session, 
a summer session course ought not to be taken as the equivalent of a 
winter session course, Yet it appears that St. Andrews and Aberdeen 
have been allowing a summer session course in Botany or Zoology to 
count as the equivalent of a winter session course in Mathematics, 
Physics, or Chemistry, whereas neither in Edinburgh nor in Glasgow 
can any full course for the M.A. degree be taken in a single summer 
session. The arrangement in the two former Universities seems hardly 
just to what are, undoubtedly, the more difficult sciences, as it permits 
a shortening of the course of study to the summer naturalist. Psycho- 
logically, of course, fifty days of crowded Botany may be more than the 
equivalent of a hundred days of diffused Physics; but, even if, owing 
to the wording of the ordinances, the equation is legal, the arrange- 
ment seems contrary to the obvious intention of the Commissioners, 
when they opened up the Scotch M.A. degree to the biological sciences; 
and, in any case, the difference of practice in the Universities produces 


an unfortunate (even if mistaken) impression that the degrees are not of 
equal value. 

A venerable figure has passed away from St. Andrews University. 
Dr. Mitchell, the Emeritus Professor of Church History, died at the 
age of 77. He first entered the University as a student in 1837. 
Visitors to the Academy of a few years ago may recollect the admirable 
portrait of him by Sir George Reid. 

We learn with regret that Prof. Murray is compelled, by ill-health, 
to resign the Greek Chair in Glasgow, which he has hele for the last 
ten years. 


IRELAND. 

The recent utterances of the Duke of Devonshire seem to render it 
certain that the Government will not at present attempt to deal with the 
Irish University question. It is possible that this attitude of the Ministers 
may be in some degree due to the reception given to Mr. Balfour's pro- 
posed scheme. It was at once met by the strong opposition of those in 
the North of Ireland who are opposed to sectarian education, and Dr. 
Hamilton, the President of (ueen’s College, Belfast, who has long 
advocated a settlement of Irish University education being undertaken 
and the amplification of his own college, having expressed his approval 
of some parts at least of Mr. Balfour’s offer, including the’ creation of a 
Northern University, has been met by voluminous hostile criticisms in 
the Belfast newspapers and elsewhere. 

On the other hand, the section whom Mr. Balfour desired especially 
to benefit—the educated Catholics and the Catholic bishops —have 
maintained a profound silence. Not a syllable of approval of his scheme 
or thanks for his courageous championship of their cause has fallen 
from the leaders in education, though the general demand for a Catholic 
University continues to be made by various peblic bodies and some 
individual public speakers. 

The advocates of such a University could have hardly adopted any 
attitude more likely to defeat their object, for it cannot be construed 
except as either lukewarmness or unwillingness to accept Mr. Balfour's 
scheme, which probably gives as much as, he believes, has any chance 
of being given. A conference of the Catholic bishops has taken place, 
but it ended without any decision being arrived at, It is said that 
great difference of opinion exists among the bishops themselves or. the 
question. 

That things should thus remain as they are cannot be considered 
satisfactory, whatever may be the value of Mr. Balfour's peculiar 
scheme. It means that only a small minority of middle and upper 
class Irish Catholics are receiving anything like higher education 
and genuine culture, and the whole community suffers in consequence. 

Professor Anderson has been appointed President of Galway College, 
in the room of Dr. Starkie, who lately accepted the post of Resident 
Commissioner of National Education. Mr. Anderson has for some 
years heen Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, Galway. He 
is an extremely able man, and the appointment is a popular one. Itis 
an abandonment of the attempt to make the College more Catholic in 
tone, which Dr. Starkie’s appointment seemed to imply, as Professor 
Anderson is a Presbyterian. It does not appear, however, that the 
presence of a Catholic President had any appreciable effect in attracting 
Catholic students to Galway during Dr. Starkie’s time of office. 

The Intermediate Education Commission have now definitely ended 
their sittings. No further oral evidence, it is believed, will be taken, 
and that already obtained is being printed. A good deal of diversity 
of opinion is known to exist among the members of the Commission, as 
to what reforms are desirable or feasible. Those in favour of large 
changes and those desiring to continue in the main the present system 
are pretty evenly balanced in point of numbers. It is expected that in 
their report, consequently, the Commission will only ask for enlarged 
powers as to the spending cf the endowment, and that the practical 
reforms will be decided amongst themselves. If this be so, it will in 
reality mean that the one or two members of the Board who may finally 
go over to one side or the other will practically decide legislation that 
will vitally affect the whole secondary education of the country—an 
instance of the consequences of Jeaving that education under the control 
of a small unpaid Board. 

It remains to be seen if Parliament be willing to grant large and 
vague powers of settling what system of endowment and direction 
Irish education shall have to such a Board. The impartiality and 
ability, however, with which they have so far conducted the present 
inquiry, and the greatly increased knowledge they must have derived 
from it of the wants and dithculues of Irish schools, give a presumption 
that the present members could—if they can agree—as well as, or 
perhaps better than, any other body, draw up a reformed scheme. 

The number entering this year for examination is about 1,000 less 
than that of 1898. This is chiefly due to the new rule raising the 
minimum age at which candidates can take the Preparatory Grade by 
one year. 

The building fund of Alexandra College, by the last list of subscrip- 
tions, has reached over £3,090. Money is generously given in Ireland 
to good objects, and it is hoped the full sum needed, £7,000, will be 
made up. 

It is expected that special classes for scienceyteachers will be held 
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this summer in the Royal College of Science, Stephen’s Green, Dublin, 
during the month of July. The Department has sanctioned an expendi- 
ture that will cover all fees, if it does not do even more. It is proposed 
that lectures and practical work will be given each day, beginning from 
about the 5th of July. It is to be hoped that many teachers from all 
parts of the country will take advantage of valuable free instruction in 
subjects in which there is certain to be a large demand for teachers in 
the near future. 


SCHOOLS. 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC.—The Countess of Warwick has promised 
to present the medals te the successful students of the women's 
gymnasium, at the annual display which will be held in the new hall on 
Saturday, April 20. 

Beptrorb Ilicu SCHooL FOR GirRiEs.—Miss Susan Collie, second 
mistress of the school, has been appointed Headmistress in succession 
to the late Miss Belcher. 

BETHESDA Country SCHOOL.—Miss Gray, B.A., of the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds, and Cambridge Training College, has been appointed 
teacher of modern languages at this school. 

DUBLIN, CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The new Warden is 
the Rev. D. F. R. Wilson, B.A., late curate of St. Anne’s, Belfast. 

Dunwiren Hic Scrnoor.—TPhis school, which is now about to 
celebrate its ‘coming of age,” has also just passed its anniversary of 
mourning, the notices of the former being sent out in the same month 
in which, four years ago, the school lost its first Headmistress, Miss 
Alger, who died March 17, 1894. Miss Alger opened three of the 
most successful of the schools of the Girls’ Public Day School Company 
-- Shetheld, Clapham, and Dulwich—-and remained Headmistress of the 
Dulwich school for sixteen years. Ier excellence in organization, her 
care for the individuality of cach girl, and her affectionate interest in the 
welfare and happiness of her teachers were the special characteristics 
which will this month be remembered by many whose congratulations 
to their school, the * old school” of the majority, will be saddened by 
the sense of personal loss. 

DURHAM Ieu Scnoon ror Grris.—London Matriculation, 
January, 1900 : Class I.: K. Clegg. Cambridge Locals, December, 
1508: Seniors—VPassed: C. Goose, J. Callinan, L. Weatherall, E. 
Burkitt. Juniors—Honours, Class II: G. Robson; Passed: A. 
Dixon, E. Belshaw. 

FHCHBURY AND ISLINGTON Hieu Scuoor.—On Saturday, March 
1S, Viscountess Morpeth distributed the prizes and certificates in the 
School Assembly Rooms. The Rev. Prebendary Barlow, D.D., Vicar 
of Islington, occupied the chair, in the absence of the Bishop of Isling- 
ton; A. McDowall, Esq., Secretary of the Company, was also present, 
A selection of part songs and school songs, under the direction of Mr. 
Joha Farmer, was admirably rendered by the pupils. The Company's 
Scholar for $98 is Beatrice Hopkins, the retiring scholar and head 
girl is Violet Clapham, and the Clothworkers’ Exhibitioner is Elsie 

teddall, Four girls obtained the Higher Certificate of the [oint 
Foard, two with distinction in History and Biology, and seven others 
passed the first part entitling them to letters. Four girls passed in the 
First Division of the London Matriculation. Grace Stubbs gained a 
bursary at the Royal Holloway College, of the annual value of £ 30, 
tenable for three years; and Beatrice Hopkins was awarded the Second 
Somerville Prize for Botany, on the results of the examination of the 
Joint Board. After the prize-giving, a reception of parents and friends 
was held, this function forming one of several events which have been 
taking place during the past month to celebrate the coming of age of 
the school, which opened in March, 15785. The first of these events 
was a very large reunion of former pupils, who assembled on Saturday 
evening, March 4, in response to upwards of a thousand invitations 
sent out by the president and members of the Old Girls’ Association. 
Dramatic and other performances have also been given, both by the 
Literary Society, O.G.A., and by present pupils, the most novel of 
these being a representation of the ‘Canterbury Pilgrims ` in fourteenth- 
century costume, who recited the © Prologue” in Chaucer's own 


English. 
Tpswier Pan SCHOOL. -—Miss Kennett, second mistress of the 
Nottingham Tigh School, has been appointed Headmistress at 


Ipswich. 

KIRKBY LONSDALE GRAMMAR Scuoaor.— The Rev J. N. Williams, 
B.A., Ileadmaster, has been appointed vicar of Chapel-le-Dale, 
Ingleton. 

LiIvVERPOSL Cortecr,—The Upper School has suffered a great loss 
by the death of Mr. T. W. Purton, B.A., from pneumonia. 

MARY DATCHELOR GIRLS ScHOOL,—The Clothworkers’ Company 
have agreed to establish a free studentship in connexion with the 
Datchelor Training College, to be awarded under the following regula- 
tions:—(1) That a free studentship be offered annually, to include 
training in the college and board at Datchelor House, for one year. 
(2) That such free studentship be open only to intending teachers who 
are either graduates of a British University (London by preference) or 
have passed a degree examination of the Universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge. (3) That the selection of the free student from amongst 


those who become candidates be wholly with the Company, and that 
the pecuniary circumstances be taken into consideration in making the 
selection. The first award will be made for the September term. 

OXFORD, Sr. EpWARD’s ScHoo..—The death is announced of the 
Rev. E. J. Vaughan, M.A., naval chaplain of the ‘*St. Vincent” training 
ship, formerly mathematical master in this school. 

PoRTSMOUTH Hisn ScHoor.—All the nine candidates entered for 
the Cambridge Local Examination in December last have passed. Four 
gained Honours, and there were three distinctions in Division 2. 

READING COLLEGE.—A decree has been passed by Convocation 
providing for the admission of this college to the status of an attliated 
college of the University of Oxford. 

WALSALL, QUEEN MARY’S GRAMMAR Sciool.—The Rev. A. C. 
Irvine, M.A., who was for twenty-three years Headmaster of this 
schooi, died on March 10. 

WARWICK, KiNe’s MIDDLE Scuoor.—The Headmastership has 
been filled by the appointment of Mr. H. S. Pyne, B.A., B.Sc., senior 
science master at King William’s College, Isle of Man. 

WHALEY BRIDGE GRAMMAR ScHoo..—The death is announced 
of the Rev. Robert Bourne, B.A., a former Headmaster of the school. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The winner of the Extra Prize for January is E. F. Johns, 
Esq., Winton House, Winchester. 

The winner of the Translation Prize for February is Henry 
J. J. Watson, Esq., The Manor House, Tonbridge. 

The winner of the Extra Prize for February is Mrs. L. 
Lowenstein, S80 Francis Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

The Translation Prize for March is awarded to * Brand.” 
Proxime accesserunt ; “ Dennis,” “ Pagnell,” “ Peashooter.” 

The Extra Prize for March is awarded to “ Y. L.” 


Un toit de roseaux, des murs de roseaux desséchés et jaunes, c’est la 
cabane. Ainsi s'appelle notre rendez-vous de chasse. Type de la 
maison camarguaise, la cabane se compose d'une unique piece, haute, 
vaste, sans fenêtre, et prenant jour par une porte vitrée qu'on ferme le 
soir avec des volets pleins. Tout le long des grands murs erépis, 
blanchis a la chaux, des rateliers attendent les fusils, les carniers, les 
bottes de marais. Au fond, cing ou six berceaux sont rangés autour 
Wun vrai mat planté au sol et montant jusqu'au toit auquel il sert 
appui. La nuit, quand le mistral soutile et que la maison craque de 
partout, avec la mer lointaine et le vent qui la rapproche, porte son 
bruit, le continue en Ventlant. on se croirait couche dans la chambre 
d'un bateau. 

Mais c'est Papres-midi surtout que la cabane est charmante. Par 
nos belles journées d'hiver méridional, jaime rester tout seul pres de la 
haute cheminée où fument quelques pieds de tamaris. Sous les coups 
du mistral on de la tramontane, la porte saute, les roseaux crient, et 
toutes ces secousses sont un bien petit écho du grand ébranlement de la 
nature autour de moi. Le soleil d'hiver, fouetté par Venorme courant, 
s¢parpille, joint ses rayons, les disperse. De grandes ombres courent 
sous un ciel bleu admirable. La lumicre arrive par saccades, les bruits 
aussi; et les sonnailles des troupeaux entendues tout à coup, puis 
oublices, perdues dans le vent, reviennent chanter sous la porte 
ébranlće avec le charme d'un refrain. L'heure exquise, c'est de 
crépuscule, un peu avant que les chasseurs n'arrivent, Alors le vent 
sest calmé. Je sors un moment. En paix le grand soleil rouge 
descend, enflammé, sans chaleur. La nuit tombe, vous frole en passant 
de son aile noire tout humide. Là-bas, au ras du sol, la lumière d'un 
coup de feu passe avec l'éclat Pune Etoile rouge avivée par ombre 
environnante. Dans ce qui reste de jour, la vie se hate. Un long 
triangle de canards vole tres bas, comme s'ils voulaient prendre terre ; 
mais tout à coup la cabane, où le caleil est allumé, les éloigne: celui 
qui tient la téte de la colonne dresse le cou, remonte, et tous les autres 
derrière lui s’emportent plus haut avec des cris sauvages. 


By “ BRAND.” 

Walls of dry yellow reeds, a reed-thatched root—such is the carane, 
as our shooting box is called. Like every typical Camargue house, 
our cabane contains only one room—a vast, lofty, windowless one that 
the daylight reaches through a glass door which at night-time is closed 
with solid shutters. Along the whole whitewashed length of the 
rough-cast walls are racks intended for guns, gamebags, and wading 
boots, At the back of the room, five or six wicker bunks are ranged 
round a veritable mast firmly fixed in the ground and towering up to 
the roof, which it serves to support. At night. what with the mistral 
blowing, and the house creaking all over, and the distant sea brought 
nearer home to one by the wind that carries and swells and prolongs its 
roar, one might almost imagine oneself in one's calin on board ship. 

(Continued on page 258.) 
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But especially in the afternoon is the cabane charming. During the 
beautiful winter days of our South, it is my delight to remain all alone by 
the lofty fireplace, in which a few tamarisks are smouldering. The 
door quivers beneath the gusts of the mistral or of the tramontane, 
that whistle in the reed thatch ; and all these shocks form a feeble echo 
of the great upheaval of nature all around me. The winter sun, 
beneath the scourge of this great storm-blast, casts but straggling 
beams; now concentrating its rays, now showering them abroad. 
Great shadows scour across the admirable blue of the heavens. Both 
the light and the sounds come and go fitfully ; and the jingle of the 
sheep-bells—that one hears suddenly, and then forgets as it is drowned 
in the wind—is borne once ayain beneath the shaking door like a sweet 
refrain. 

But the most exquisite hour of the day is in the twilight, just before 
the return of the sportsmen. By that time the wind has fallen, and I 
venture out for a while. Its heat all spent, the great red flaming sun is 
setting in peace. Night sinks, and with her dewy sable wing caresses 
me as she falls. Yonder, the flash of a gun gleams over the tace of the 
landscape like a star whose ruddy glow is heightened by the surround- 
ing darkness. During the remaining daylight all living things bestir 
themselves ; a long triangular flight of duck skims over as if about to 
settle, but suddenly the lamp, now lighted in our hut, scares them off. 
The leader of the column throws up his neck and rises again, and the 
rest behind him wing upwards and away with startled cry. 


We classify the 301 versions received as follows :— 


First Class. —Brand, N.C.J., Ethelinda, F.S.O., M.E.S.W., Gentian, 
R.F. F., Pagnell, Peashooter, Chemineau, ID.K.B., Sirach, Megam, 
J.M.A.L., Gee, Borealis, Apathy, Revoc, Germana Asina, B.E.N., 
Two only, Failure, Curlew, II.M.S., Manea, Prospice, S. P.E., W.G., 
i00,000, M.A.M., Arbor Vale, G.E.F., Arderne, E. Hobson, 
H. Coreidyl, Katchen von Heilbronn, Trois-Etoiles, Gloucester, 
Ariadne, L.M.C.J., Gabjesq, Scarrey, Odd one out, Esquimault, 
Hector, Glenleizh, Dennis, Mimosa, John, Valour. 

Second Class.—gia, Lorda, Grenella, Golosh, H. B. Wells, Kat, 
Unghickskind, Floreat Rugbeia, Einna Yerg, M. M.M., Quinkins,: Kurz, 
E.M.W., Cheltenham, Leander, Esperance, Ile de la Camaryile, 
Rhodanus, E.B. P., Thistle, Olga von Stena, S.M.S., Romie, Brenda, 
Fortis et Fidelis, Squilos, E.M.P., Kew, Der Adler, Larch, Arvan, 
Pimpernel, Huia, Nénuphar, Boulette, Ave, Infelix, H.F., Abt Vogler, 
Stedye, Eilian, T. Cosy, Bertrand, Statia, E.X., Mask, Flip- tlap, 
Einnim, Bundler, Fidra, Mac, Lady Macbeth, Beauce, Carrantual, 
Litle Monk, Gorey, Windebrowe, Onitsha, Erring, Slieve Donard, 
Mochyn, Rautendelein, Anemone, Bosigran, Limousine, D.E.B., 
Coracle, laly, Bercardine, Tschudi, Cameronian, John Edals, Slow- 
coach, Bruce’s Spider, Clairmont, In sight of the Reek. Garde Bien, 
Corbucket, Scissors, Sorrowful, Pittchen, Craigie, Silly Suffolk,jW.J.M., 
Victoria, Aunt Tie, G.M.P., Unsigned, Iota, Baw, Pansy, 
Forezuch, Myra Han, Sibyl K.H.S., Schippers, M. M. Smith, Lileth, 
Arc-en-ciel, Boul Miche, Boojum, Petit Bleu, Cinera, Shark, Atlantis, 
Festina lente, Berwyn, Neophyte, Tail-quail, Hedera Nostra, Mont- 
serrat, Athenice, Renard the Fox, Fitzthomas, Sprinter, Byfrdiog, 
Anchor, Paul, E.M., M.A., Mond, E.E.C., Gladys, M.G. Mina, 
Noblesse Oblige. 

Third Class.—Goldregan, Steel, Scallywag, Réséda, Fleur-de-lys, 
Viola, A.R.EL., Aurora, Mary Maxon, Lysander, Si fata aspera rumpas, 
H.M.L.M., Chingleput, Algoe, Blue Eyes, Blue Dado, Eglantine, 
Pterodactyl, Sans Peur, Brief, Triste, J. M.W., Camargue, Ali Baba, 
Lynette, Cedar, K.L.P., A.A.D.K., Jean, Butterfly, S.S.N., Bertha, 
S.M.B.L., Madame Isaline, Shepherdess, Miranda, Eythorne, B.B.B., 
Korsum et Sursum, Uncertain, R.A.W., Biddy, St. George, Mary 
Demezza, Marcia, Sirius, Shaks, E.M.L.C, R.C.T., Edelweiss, 
Débutant, Elaine, Nonyeb, Dickybird, Nectarine, Dred Mil, Bruyere. 

fourth Class. —Meiligma, Monicke, Zeus, Phigh, Un bout de Salsify, 
Elsie, Toulouse, L.N.S., March, Laura, Gentian, Armagh, Prig, 
Paulinus, P.P.F.T., M.A.F.C., ó Seiva, Cecilia, Nellie Grey, Arthuria, 
Conor, W.S.M., Edurtreg, Yenadizze, George Lestrange, Peterite, 
Madame, Set, Gutzkow, R.G.L., Daisy, Pat, Non Riche, A.L.E., 
Mousa, Picctola, 111976, Sheila, X.¥.Z., Silverpen, Paratus, Ham- 
monia, Aline, Shrimp, Late comer, With, L.A.J.5., Comes. 

Fifth Class.— Delta, Rhodanus, A.P.S S Delshaft, W.B., O.M.L, 
577, Adeo, Sweet seventeen, Westminster, Loftie, Saba, U. V. , Cunard, 
Radford, A.O. A., Polis, Samia, A shot. 


The extract from Daudet’s ‘‘Contes du Lundi ” had a word not to be 
found in the ordinary dictionaries. Caei! (by-forms are calen, calit) 
is the oil lamp still to be found in Provence—a survival of the primi- 
tive Roman lamp. No one lost a class for not knowing this. On the 
other hand, those who translated cu ras du sol “ona level with the 
sun,” and their name was legion, fell at a swoop two classes. I note 
at starting how much is lost by not attending to the order of the 
original. ‘* Our cabin consisted of a roof,” &c., loses all the pictorial 
effect. ‘*A roof of reeds and walls of dried yellow leaves—there you 
have our shooting lodge, known as the hut.” A shooting box is some- 

(Continued on page 260.) 
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thing different. Des volets pleins are ‘shutters all of 2 piece.” 
Bottes de marais: *‘wading boots” or ‘jack boots.” Aerceaux : 
t bunks.” Avec le mer, Xc.: “what with the distant sea and the 
wind that makes it seem quite close by wafting and swelling its roar.” 
Pieds de tamaris : ““stubs ” or * roots of tamarisk.” Toutes ces secousses, 
&c. : “all these vibrations are but a faint echo of the hurly-burly out- 
side.” Le soleil, Xc.: **the wintry sun, lashed by the gale, seems 
shattered into fragments, collects again its broken rays, and again 
disperses them.” Daudet’s personal metaphor is bold, but not so bold 
as ** stimulated by the excessive draught.” A'eviennent chanter : ‘their 
music comes again through the quivering door like the burden of a 
song.” Not *‘ crashing,” ** rattling” ; it is the motion, not the sound, 
that is described. Again, ‘‘ brushes by with dewy raven wings ” is to 
be preferred to ‘‘grazes you as it passes with its black wings all 
damp.” Dans ce qui reste: a teasing sentence, no rendering of which 
quite satisfies me. ‘* Life’s pulse beats quicker as the daylight dies,” 
or ‘life quickens as day hastens to its close.” ‘‘A flying triangle "’ 
sounds strange ; stranger sull “a vacillating door,” ‘fa jerky light ;” 
strangest of all ‘a house of the Mongolian or flat-nosed type.” That 
two should have hit on the last rendering is prodigious. 


EXTRA PRIZE. 
TITLE AND Morro ror A NEW EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. 
SEI ECTED SPECIMENS. 

1. Schoolcraft. ‘* The life so short, the craft so long to lerne” 
(Chaucer).—** Y.L.” 

2. The Educational Standard. ‘A man is but what he knoweth. 
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“* NELLIE GREY.” 

3. Teachers in Council. 
“ ROTHA.” 

4. Lhe Student. *' Studio tallente laborem.”—‘* MARTIN.” 
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(Chaucer).—** LOMBARDY POPLAR.” 
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s ALINE.” 

7. Lhe Monthly Educa'or. ‘*\We make the roots our care. 
fruits let others share.” - ‘4 SHEPHERDESS.” 

8. /syche. ‘The soul is not a vessel to be filled, but a fire to be 
anned into tlame ” (Plutarch).—-** MAYURI.” 


«Life enlivens life” (Richter). — 


The 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following Wethnachtstied, by Peter Cornelius :— 
Dik KONIGE. 
Drei Kon’ge wandern aus Morgenland ; 
Ein Sternlein führt sie zum Jordanstrand, 
In Juda forschen und fragen die Drei, 
Wo der neugeborene Konig svi? 
Sie wollen Weihrauch, Myrrhen und Gold 
Dem Kinde spenden zum Opfersold. 
Und hell erglanzet des Sternes Schein ; 
Zum Stalle gehen die Kon’ze ein ; 
Das Knablein schauen sie wonniglich, 
Anbetend neigen die Kon’ge sich ; 
Sie bringen Weihrauch, Myrrhen und Gold 
Zum Opfer dar dem Knablein hold. 
Oh Menschenkind ! halte treulich Schritt ! 
Die Kon'ge wandern, o wandre mit ! 
Der Stern der Liebe, der Gnade-Stern 
Erhelle dein Ziel so du suchst den Herrn ; 
Und fehlen Weihrauch, Myrrhen und Gold, 
Schenke dein Herz dem Knablein hold ! 
Schenk’ ihm dein Herz ! 


An Extra Prise of Two Guineas ts offered for the 
nearest approximation to the date of the passing of the Board 
of Education Bill. 

To prevent the possibility of the same competitor sending in several 


dates under different pseudonyms, with each solution this notice must 
be cut out of the Journal and enclosed. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitcrs, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Offwe by April 15, 
addressed “ Prise Editor,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. | 


Letters and Lectures on Education. By JOHANN FRIEDRICH 
HERBART. Translated and edited by HENRY M. and 
EMMIE FELKIN. (734 X5 in., pp. xvi., 285; price 4s. 6d. 
Sonnenschein.) 

Mrs. Felkin and her husband have already laid English 
students of education under a deep debt of gratitude. They 
gave us a short while ago a translation of Herbart’s “ Science of 
Education” and their own “ Introduction to Herbart’s ‘ Science 
of Education,’” and they have now added to our obligations by 
giving us a translation of Herbarts ‘ Letters” to Herr von 
Steiger, the father of his pupils, and of his “ Lectures on Educa- 
tion” written not long before his death. ‘These, with Miss 
Mulliner’s translation of Herbart’s “ Letters on the Application 
of Psychology to the Science of Education,” written to his 
friend Herr Griepenkerl, provide us with adequate means for 
forming a just idea of Herbart’s theories and principles. We 
have only one fault to find with the book before us, and so we 
will mention it at once: there is no index—a rather serious 
omission in a work of this kind. 

The “ Letters” to Herr von Steiger are not of any very great 
pedagogic value, and might for the most part have been written 
by any other earnest young tutor in a similar position. Never- 
theless, they are of decided interest for the light they throw on 
Herbart himself, and: because they reveal—especially in the 
case of Letter I.—a singular thoughtfulness and nobleness of 
purpose. They show too, as it seems to us, that in those days 
Herbart must have been far too serious for the constant com- 
panionship of pupils so young ; while, as is so often the case 
with learned young tutors, the course of study he chose was in 
many respects far beyond such tender years, as his long experi- 
ence afterwards showed him. 

The “ Lectures” are far more to the purpose of the practical 
teacher. They are, indeed, unfortunately written in an aphoristic 
and somewhat fragmentary manner ; but, none the less, serve— 
as they were intended to do—as an interesting and helpful 
application to the teachers work of the theories and principles 
set forth in the “ Science of Education”; and, for the complete 
understanding of both, the two treatises should be taken 
together. The “Lectures” do not, it is true, go very minutely 
into detail, and with some of the details given we do not agree. 
But, whereas in the earlier work the point of view was theory, 
here the point of view is practice. The sections on “‘ Govern- 
ment,” or the ruling of children with a view to harmony in the 
present, strike us as particularly good ; while those on ‘“ Dis- 
cipline,” or the fitting of the young for adult life, are rather too 
general and sometimes too vague to help the teacher very much. 
This vagueness, however—this stating that there must not be 
too much of this or that, nor yet too little—can hardly be justly 
complained of, seeing that circumstances and dispositions vary 
so greatly. The sections on “Conditions determining Interest ” 
inevitably bring in a good deal of Herbart’s peculiar psychology, 
which—especially to one whose belief in it is very limited—is a 
little disturbing. But still very much is brought before us 
which teachers will find highly suggestive and helpful. We 
cannot agree with Herbart (page 196), who himself follows Kant 
and Rousseau, in his objection to reasoning with the young. If 
we are careful to observe Locke’s caution that the reasoning 
must be immediate, obvious, and level to the children’s thoughts, 
some reasoning 1s wise and necessary—if only to let the child 
see no more than this, that his ruler does not act from whim 
and fancy. But, of course, no one wishes to make a child “a 
reasoning, self-sufficing thing, an intellectual all in all,” while 
still a child, or even when grown up. And it is well that he 
should often have to trust his ruler without reasons given. 
Arguing about a command already given must, of course, never 
be allowed. But Herbart is seldom at his strongest when 
treating of young children. 

Herbart’s views on language-teaching, though here and there 
somewhat in advance of his time, will not help us much at the 
present day. The recommendations given as to Latin and 
Greek history do not seem to us very practicable or much to 
be desired. The treatment of mathematics is very much 
better, especially as regards the initial informal stages. But the 
apparatus referred to was not altogether the best in use in 
Germany at that time. The sections on natural science are 
decidedly poor, and compare very unfavourably with Froebel’s 
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be able to dismiss assistants, young and old, at a month’s 
notice ; and they should all be clergymen apparently (page 36). 
This is a very valiant attempt to put back the hands of the 
clock ; but is only likely, we fear, to throw discredit on other 
advice which is sound and good. No man of ability and 
standing would accept the post of assistant-inaster on such 
conditions. Headmasters are not infallible ; and opinion both 
inside and outside the profession, as far as it has moved at all, 
has moved in the direction of holding that it is not necessary 
that a headmaster should be a clergyman. We do not agree 
with the author in believing that more religious instruction 
would cure some of the ills she mentions; though more religious 
education might do something. And, though we heartily join 
in the wish that boys may be helped to become more religious- 
minded, we should not ourselves have expressed it in the form 
that it should become “natural to a boy to act bravely and to 
live purely because he knows it is the service he owes to his 
Saviour.” We would not, however, convey the impression that 
we, in the main, dissent from this part of the authors views. 
This is not the case. Asa matter of fact, we agree with most 
of what she urges; and she urges her pleas well. A good 
point is made in showing that the unselfishness taught at 
school is not of the highest kind. Boys, it is true, learn to 
suppress self, and deny themselves for the good of their side or 
of their school. But the side or the school is, after all, their 
own ; so that what at first sight seems unselfishness may be in 
great measure a more enlightened selfishness. Still, unselfishness 
is a growth, and if we get it to cover the area of the boy’s 
immediate environment—his school—we shall not have done 
badly. Can we go beyond this? Mrs. Richmond thinks we 
might. For ourselves, we rather doubt the general possibility 
at school, except with quite the eldest boys. The failure, we 
think, lies rather in the fact that the narrower area is of really 
covered for the majority. Immature boy nature may not be 
capable of more than what the narrower area implies. 

The chapters on “ Self-Control” deal very largely with eating 
and drinking. With what is said about the former we heartily 
agree. The insistence that food should be nicely cooked, well 
served, and sufficiently varied, and that meals should not be 
such scrambles, will commend itself to all of us. Boys should 
not have their attention too much drawn to their food—which 
IS quite as much the case when the feeding is too rough as 
when it is too luxurious—and they should not feel the need of 
the “tuck-shop,” that institution for the encouragement of self- 
indulgence, selfishness, and foolish waste of money. Indeed, 
all the advice about money, including the cheque-bank scheme, 
seems to us sound and good. Boys cannot learn the right use 
of money when all they have to do with it is limited to being 
given a little pocket money to be spent on sweets and other 
indulgences. As to the authors views on drinking, we will go 
so far as to agree that boys at school, up to the age of nine- 
teen, should not drink beer or wine except by the doctor's 
order. The rest seems to us overstrained and overstated. 
During the last twenty or thirty years, people of the class who 
use the public schools have grown noticeably abstemious as 
compared with former generations. 

The book on “ Purity” is very outspoken, but in no sense too 
much so. It is plain, bold, and sensible. The way in which 
boys are taught to look upon girls as more or less contempt- 
ible—a survival of savage notions—the absence of intercourse 
with women and girls at school, the mistaken ideas as to what 
is pure and what impure, mistaken reticence—these and other 
like matters are, no doubt, responsible for much that is un- 
Satisfactory in the tone and general outlook on life of the 
ordinary schoolboy and the ordinary young man, and lead to 
the latter’s starting on his social intercourse after school, 
especially with young women, with too little sound knowledge 
and a wrong attitude of mind. Natural functions and their 
exercise, in spite of what some women writers say, are not in 
themselves impure ; improper indulgence of these or a morbid 
preoccupation with them is so. Reticence is not always modest 
and right—it is sometimes cowardly and even criminal ; while 
lack of knowledge is often a grave danger. Boys fall into evil 
ways more often from sheer ignorance than from evil dis- 
positions. These are some of the main views urged in these 
frank and thoroughly sensible chapters. The author seems to 
us, however, to take insufficient count of one matter when 
generalizing—the same amount of outspokenness would not be 
wise with all boys and on all occasions. The knowledge of 
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evil, like the knowledge of good, is liable to excite the desire 
to imitate, and information is not taken in and assimilated so 
as to form knowledge unless the mind is ripe enough to receive 
it. Premature information will either be useless or dangerous. 
We must know the boy and watch for the right opportunity. 
Nevertheless, we heartily agree that no boy at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen should be allowed to go to a public school, 
especially a boarding school, without some knowledge of the 
dangers of fondling, morbidness, and sensuality, to which he 
is only too likely to be exposed. This duty must not be shirked 
by parents, and it is one which a good mother is, perhaps, the 
better fitted to perform. Teachers and parents will find much 
in this book to enlighten and invigorate them. We recommend 
it specially to masters of houses, whom it seeks to help, and 
not to depreciate. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Renatssance. By LILIAN 
F. FIELD. (Crown 8vo, pp. viii., 304 ; price 6s. Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) 


This is an interesting, well written little book. Mrs. Field 
disclaims any great originality or research. But she has taken 
the principal books on the subject, and made a careful and very 
readable compendium of their most important matter, without 
such a mere Stringing together of names and facts as too often 
makes a “ Handbook” or “ Introduction” a sort of pemmican 
for the mental appetite. The book is a little lacking in the 
scholarly method. The beginner, for whom it is meant, would 
like to have had a short account of the word “ Renaissance” 
itself, its origin and development. How recent a growth it is 
is shown in the fact that the word does not occur in Hallam’s 
“Literary History.” Another word, whose meaning Mrs. Field 
takes for granted, is “ Humanism,” which, with “ Humanist,” 
is used again and again without direct explanation. Nowadays 
the word “ human ” is so often used as opposed to what is below 
man, rather than as to what is above him, that the uninstructed 
reader may not at once grasp its meaning here—viz., human 
learning as opposed to divine. (The phrase Litera humaniores 
is a survival of this use.) 

What is, or was, the Renaissance? Mrs. Field herself finds 
some difficulty in giving an answer that is not almost elusively 
vague. It is not, she admits, a “period,” or even a “ move- 
ment,” which “seems to denote something that has unity and 
a conscious aim, like the Reformation or a revolution. We 
must become still vaguer, and say that it was a spirit in the 
air, a tendency in men’s minds. . . . As soon as we begin to 
narrow the term misconceptions arise. ... The revival of 
learning is only a small part of it ; the return to Nature only a 
part less small.” No doubt the word (and idea) has been 
worked to death by some who have explained the whole de- 
velopment of Western civilization in the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries as due to a sort of wave of world-energy, 
and who have thus provoked the sarcasm alluded to by Mrs. 
Field—that the Renaissance is “ but a pleasing fiction, origin- 
ating in the brain of certain modern historians and critics.” 
Yet, were it only a fiction, it might do good service in crystal- 
lizing and unifying men’s ideas of that development, even if its 
ultimate fate were to be discarded contemptuously, like the 
piece of string in a stick of sugar-candy ; and, perhaps, we 
shall attain the soundest and least fallacious view of it if we 
speak of the Renaissance exactly in the same way as we use 
the phrase “the nineteenth century” to denote the movement 
or awakenment which began with the French Revolution, and has 
brought us to these days of steam, electricity, and photography. 
But the vigour of the Renaissance was, after all, nothing approach- 
ing that of the nineteenth century. Its force was, in great measure, 
that of a reaction, especially against the chains of priestcraft 
and feudalism. It resembled the tumultuous upleap of a geyser, 
and was due to prisoned forces long gathering and long repressed. 
Its great energy was not lasting, and its only invention—but 
that a mighty one—was the printing press, to which, by the 
way, Mrs. Field hardly alludes as an influence in literature or 
learning. Civilization in the Renaissance only recovered ground 
which it had won in Roman days, and from which it had been 
beaten back for a thousand years by the irruptions of barbarism. 
Had Rome, when the Northern incursions begun, been yet 
vigorous enough to repel them, and to come out again strength- 
ened and revivified from the struggle, the advance made in modern 
times might have been made hundreds of years before ;.and we 
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might now know science and use inventions which are, as 
it 1s, reserved for our far-off descendants. 

If we take this view of the Renaissance, it is easy to see why 
its influence for good was so limited; why it was in some 
directions so barren, as in music, in others so baneful, as in 
architecture. And we shall not be surprised to find it so 
signally lacking in the completeness, the “all-roundness” of a 
real “ golden age,” such as the Attic. After all, its main glory is 
its painting, to which, quite fitly, Mrs. Field devotes a consider- 
able part of her book. In literature, the other domain which 
Mrs. Field, in common with other writers, claims as its peculiar, 
there is much more room for argument. If Dante, as 
Mrs. Field fairly enough says, stands quite apart from its 
influence, why may we not say of Shakespeare that he would 
have deen in any case, and that all he took from the Renaissance 
was the form and colour of his writings? And there is a large 
contra account in any adjustment of the claims of the Re- 
naissance to have revived literature. The natural evolution 
of the Northern tongues had before it produced a literature with 
a style of its own, a style whose merits were ease, spontaneity, 
and freedom from affectation. If the heroic age had passed, 
and the epics were but degenerate descendants of the “ Chanson 
de Roland,” yet the style of the “ Roman de la Rose” is per- 
fect in its way. And in the flowing and picturesque prose of 
“ Lancelot du Lac” or of Froissart there is a charm which no 
academy-made style has been since able to approach. To this 
literature and this style the Renaissance gave the death-blow, 
even as it did to Gothic architecture, and in any judicial 
appraising of its influence this must certainly be taken into 
account. 


“Social England Series.”— The Evolution of the English House. 
By SIDNEY OLDALE ADDY, M.A. (Sonnenschein.) 

How many of our readers have ever thought how the houses 
in which they live came to be built? No one supposes that 
such houses were always to be found in England ; they must, 
like other institutions, have been developed slowly, step by step, 
from some primitive source. The history of this development is 
Pe sketched here. Mr. Addy begins with the round 

uts that have left their traces in the lake village near Glaston- 
bury, and compares them with the dwellings in the prehistoric 
villages of Northern Italy, and the stone bee-hive cells of 
Ireland. Such huts, he points out, were probably not the 
ancestors of our present rectangular houses, which seem to have 
a different parentage, and to come from the custom of building 
on “crucks.” Two pairs of trees or timbers were set at the 
corners of a rectangular space, were inclined each to each, and 
united by a ridge-beam, and thus was formed a framework for 
walls and roof of reeds or wattle. To this simple dwelling of 
one bay additions were made by building bays at the ends, or 
“ outshuts ” at the sides ; the original bay became the “ house- 
part” or hall with its fireplace, the additions the various 
chambers required for domestic use. Among other matters of 
interest discussed here are measurement by bays, houses with 
“aisles ” containing cowsheds and the like under the same roof 
as the dwelling-place, the origin of “ rows” such as still exist in 
Chester, the genesis of the chimney, and the arrangement of the 
early manorial house, with its hall and “bower” or“ woman- 
house ” on either side of the domus or entry. That “glass was 
used in great houses from the days of the Romans” is, we 
think, a disputable assertion. The art of glazing windows seems 
to have died out, at least in the North, until it was reintroduced 
by Benedict Biscop about 682; it did not flourish long, for 
about a hundred years later an abbot of Wearmouth asked 
that a glass-maker might be sent him from Germany because 
the business was unknown in Northumbria. The illustrations 
are numerous and helpful, and nearly the whole of the book is 
instructive and interesting. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Addy has gone out of his way to add a 
chapter on churches that is full of extraordinary misconceptions. 
English churches, he believes, were called basilicas, because 
they were used as “town halls,” an idea which he develops at 
some length. No one will deny that churches were much used 
for secular purposes in medieval times, but they were sometimes 
called dasz/:c@ because that was the word used for churches at 
Rome. Some of the very earliest of them were really built on 
the basilican plan, with a/riusm, aisles, apse, and confessio. One 
such church, though much altered, still exists at Brixworth, in 
Northamptonshire, and another at Wing, in Buckinghamshire, 


and others have been made out by the help of foundations and 
other indications. They were doubtless connected with the 
Roman mission. Again, we are given to understand that the 
“ Lord’s house” means the court-house of the manorial lord, and 
a like derivation is suggested for the “ Lord’s day”! The very 
common feature in medieval churches, the squint or hagioscope, 
Mr. Addy thinks, is puzzling, and he declines to accept the 
perfectly obvious explanation that these openings were made to 
admit a view of the altar, because he finds that the late 
Professor Freeman speaks of altars as standing “on the chord 
of the apse.” He evidently believes that the larger number of 
English churches were apsidal, and not, as of course they were, 
square-ended, and he has an amazing theory that the squint was 
made to enable the door-keeper of the church to see the face of 
the “president of an assembly sitting in the chancel.” Mr. 
Addy knows a good deal about the history of English domestic 
architecture, and we are glad to praise what he says on his 
proper subject ; his book would have been better if he had left 
the history of English church architecture alone. 


The Founders of Geology. By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. 


Sir Archibald Geikie’s choice of a subject on which to lecture 
at the Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore was a peculiarly 
happy one; and all who take an interest in the science of 
geology—more especially those who have to teach it—owe him 
a debt of gratitude for his masterly and graceful contribution to 
geological literature. In these days of Science and Art exami- 
nations, of degree grinding, and of squeezing Woolwich and 
Sandhurst candidates through the appointed portals of the 
Army, the teaching of science is too apt to degenerate into a 
mere cramming of the bare facts and accepted theories which 
fall within the scope of this or that syllabus. It is true that 
practical work is now demanded, and that a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the facts is now expected instead of the verbal text- 
book information which was too often considered sufficient a 
generation ago. And no doubt time is too short for a first-hand 
acquaintance with theories and principles in the works of the 
original masters. But an historical treatment of the development 
of accepted principles, and a sketch, if no more, of the growth of 
scientific knowledge, do much to quicken a living interest, at 
any rate in those who come to learn and not merely to get up 
their subject. And no one can rise from the perusal of Sir 
Archibald Geikie’s account of the labours which entitled the 
founders of geology to a place in the history of science without 
feeling that his grasp of the subject has been rendered more 
firm and his sense of proportion has been developed. 

The special period of geological progress selected for detailed 
treatment is that which lies between the middle of the last 
century and the end of the second decade of that which is 
now drawing to a close. And, since anything like an exhaustive 
account of the work done in geology in the seventy years thus 
covered would have required atreatment more elaborate and more 
prolonged than was possible in a course of half-a-dozen lectures, 
the story of a few of the great pioneers is briefly but forcibly 
narrated to show how from their struggles, their failures, and 
their successes geological ideas and theories gradually took 
shape. The labours of Quettard, Desmarest, De Saussure, 
Cuvier, and Brongniart in France; of Lehmann, Fuchsel, 
Werner, and Von Buch in Germany; of Hutton, Playfair, and 
Hall in Scotland ; of William Smith, Murchison, and Sedgwick 
in England ; of Logan and Agassiz in America, are described 
with all the skill of one who is not only a master in geology, 
but a master of English prose. Not only the work done, in its 
essential features, but the character of the man in each case, 
stands out clear-cut and distinct. 

Every young man who aspires to do original work in the 
science for which the author of this volume has done so much— 
a science which is, perhaps, the easiest and the most difficult 
in the hierarchy—should seek inspiration in Sir Archibald 
Geikie’s pages. And, ere he Jays down the book, and returns 
to his special line of investigation, let him read and lay to heart 
the weighty words which he may find on the last page but one. 
Lest he should perchance miss them, here they are: “If 
geologists, and especially young geologists, could only be 
brought to realize that the addition of another paper to the 
swollen flood of our scientific literature involves a serious 
responsibility, that no man should publish what is not of real 
consequence, and that his statements when published should 
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be as clear and condensed as he can make them, what a blessed 
change would come over the faces of their readers, and how 
greatly would they conduce to the real advance of the science 
which they wish to serve !” 


A New English Grammar, Logical and Historical. By 
HENRY SWEET. Part II. Syntax. Price 3s. 6d. (Clar- 
endon Press.) 

Seven years have passed since Part I. of this original and 
stimulating Grammar appeared ; and the many inquiries after 
the “ Syntax” (so the author tells us in his Preface) have induced 
Mr. Sweet to delay it no longer; and, therefore, to limit its 
scope to formal syntax, including logical syntax, which had 
been partially dealt with in the previous volume. A most im- 
portant division of syntax that is generally slurred over or 
wholly omitted in grammars—word order and word stress—is, for 
the first time, seriously discussed. The subject deserves a fuller 
treatment than it receives even here. There are many 
omissions —verse-stress, for instance, is not touched upon—and 
in several instances given we should be inclined to accentuate 
differently. Thus: “A German cdme to London. ... The 
Gérman left London and wént to Liverpool.” As we should 
read it, German, came, London have equal stress ; and, in the 
second sentence, the accent hes on Liverpool. 

The book, unlike the ruck of grammars, treats of the spoken, 
not the written, language. Literary and historical instances are 
given only to point a difference or explain a usage, and then 
but sparingly. While we welcome a grammar of current 
English, we cannot help feeling that it loses in colour and 
interest by these factitious examples. Once and again we are 
inclined to dispute the author’s own English. Thus, we main- 
tain that “ Who should I meet but a friend?” (page 114) is a 
vulgarism, though a very common one. “This is the germs of 
the historical present” (page 101) is probably a misprint. 
“With guoth he, whose verb is used only in this construction, 
&c.” (page 14) is stilted English, to say the least ; and “ When 
metal came into use, men were able to make their knives much 
longer, without their being afraid of their breaking ” (page 121). 
That is the sort of sentence set in the London Matriculation to 
correct. Many rules seem to us stated too dogmatically. “If 
both objects are pronouns, the accusative precedes the active : 
Give tt me.” Do we not say equally : Greve them it and Give 
tt them? “The adverb never always precedes its verb.” So 
I shall see you never again would hardly sound unnatural in 
conversation ; and in poetry such a use is common. “The 
names of smaller objects are made masculine, such as watch, 
pipe (for smokiny).” This is news to us. And what of a “doll” ? 
“The predicative use of the absolute genitive is hardly col- 
loquial.” Is not Zhat book is John’s, not yours, colloquial ? 
“ Which hardly ever occurs in the spoken language, except 
when it has a sentence for its antecedent.” Because of the 
sand which ts there: we should have said that wdAich was as 
common as zat. “The definite tense always implies incom- 
pletion.” Does it? What have you been doing to get yourself in 
such a mess? ‘Some verbs occur only in the indefinite tenses, 
as feel, like, think.” I have been feeling ill for the past 
month, as I was thinking only yesterday. “We still hesitate 
over and try to evade such passive constructions as She was 
given a watch.” Are we bold, bad men because we feel no 
such hesitation, any more than we feel that “the absolute par- 
ticiple construction is not only uncolloquial, but ... to be 
avoided in writing as well,” and shall continue, not only to write, 
but tosay, all things considered, this being so, weather permitting ? 


First Lessons in Modern Geology. By the late A. H. GREEN, 
M.A., F.R.S. Edited by J. F. BLAKE, M.A. (Clarendon 
Press.) 

Those who knew the late Prof. Green, and had experience of 
his powers of simple and clear exposition, will turn to this little 
book with expectations which, on the whole, will be realized. 
The subject of geology, fascinating as it is to the amateur, is 
indeed by no means an easy one to deal with in an elementary 
fashion. This is due to the fact that there are so many branches 
of science of which the reader must already possess some 
knowledge or must be taught the elements as he proceeds. 
Several of Prof. Green’s lessons are almost purely chemical. 
Lucid and neatly put as they are, it is questionable whether the 
reader, ignorant of the basal conceptions of this science, will be 


much the wiser; while the reader acquainted with them will 
grudge the space devoted to their exposition. So, too, with the 
pages which are devoted to microscopic’ sections of rocks. No 
doubt modern geological work is largely based on the minute 
examination of thin slices of rock under polarized light ; but it 
is exceedingly difficult to get the beginner to grasp their 
meaning, and, though half-a-dozen slides may be bought for a 
few shillings, yet they are useless unless the purchaser possesses 
or can borrow a somewhat costly polarizing microscope. We 
are of opinion that, in a strictly elementary book, these matters 
are better excluded, and the space thus gained devoted to 
further description of the broader features of geology—to its 
gross anatomy and the fine sweep of its physiology ; not to its 
histology and inorganic metabolism. This is, however, a matter 
of opinion, and we have nothing but praise for Prof. Green’s 
treatment on the lines he has chosen. There is much fresh- 
ness of illustration, and matters not often included in so 
elementary a work—the Durness overthrust, for example—are 
introduced. This overthrust is well described, though the 
editor might have exercised more care in revising the text to 
accord with the figures. Mr. Blake has added a lesson on 
fossils, which, however, deals in generalities, and is scarcely in 
keeping with the authors concrete method of describing sand- 
stone, clay, and limestone. Three lessons dealing with some 
salient features of palzeozoic, mesozoic, and cienozoic life would 
have been more to the purpose, and might have been made to 
lead up to a final lesson on the classification of the strati- 
graphical systems. But it is far easier to criticize than to write 
or edit an elementary book on geology ; and we feel it a duty 
to end with a note of praise for the many good points of this 
little work, rather than of regret for some, perhaps inevitable, 
shortcomings. 


The Meaning of Education and Other Essays. Addresses by 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. (Price 4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Dr. N. M. Butler, Professor of Philosophy and Education in 

Columbia University and Editor of the Educational Review, is 

one of the half-dozen or fewer living American schoolmen whose 

names are familiar to English teachers. Philosophic depth, 
wide sympathies, and literary distinction of style—such a rare 
combination cannot fail to command a hearing, even though 
the theme be education. The bulk of the volume consists of 
four essays closely connected in subject-matter and treatment : 

“The Meaning of Education,” “What Knowledge is of most 

worth?” “Is there a New Education?” “Democracy and 

Education.” In the remaining essays, which are of lighter 

texture, the author applies the general principles he has sought 

to establish to secondary and higher education in America, 
showing both its strength and weakness. Compared with the 

Old World, it wins in breadth and fails in intensity. 

The argument is admirably summed up as follows in the In- 
troduction. Education is the most important of human inter- 
ests, since it deals with the preservation of the culture and 
efficiency that we have inherited and their extension and de- 
velopment; this human interest can and should be studied in 
a scientific spirit and by a scientific method ; in a democracy, 
at any rate, any education is a failure that does not relate itself 
to the duties and opportunities of citizenship. Of education 
as many definitions have been attempted as of poetry ; but we 
know none more pregnant than this: “A gradual adjustment 
to the spiritual possessions of the race.” 

We hope we have said enough to whet the reader’s appetite, 
but we cannot forbear quoting one passage on unirained 
secondary masters, both as a specimen of style and for its 
bearing on a recent controversy :— 


They are content to accumulate what they are pleased to term 
“ experience,” but their relation to education is just that of the motor- 
man on a trolley-car to the science of electricity. They use it; but of 
its nature, principles, and processes they are profoundly ignorant. The 
one qualification most to be feared in a teacher, and the one to be most 
carefully inquired into, is this same ‘‘ experience ” when it stands alone. 
I am profoundly distrustful of it. The pure empiricist never can 
have any genuine experience, any more than an animal, because he is 
unable to interrogate the phenomena that present themselves to him, 
and hence is unable to understand them. ... Unless mental pro- 
cesses and mental growth are scientifically studied and understood, the 
teaching is hound to be mechanical ; and the longer it is continued, the 
more ‘‘ experience” is acquired, the more wooden and mechanical it 
becomes. 
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On the matter of religious education it is somewhat sad to 
find that Dr. Butler, while recognizing its supreme importance, 
pronounces that, for America at least, neither the solution of 
the conscience clause nor that of concurrent endowment is within 
the range of political politics, and has to call in aid the family 
and the church. This surely 1s a counsel of despair. Cut off 
from all religious teaching the schoolmaster must be 


Mancus et extinctze corpus minus utile dextre. 
He cannot thus delegate his prime duty. 


Rome the Middle of the World. By ALICE GARDNER. 
(Arnold.) 

In this really excellent book the system of teaching history 
by means of personal introduction is carried out, as in the 
author’s earlier work, with great success. Author and reader 
stand together on a point of vantage, the middle of the world, 
and watch the makers of history pass by. Now and again a 
famous man or woman is pointed out, and every little while 
some one of very great importance indeed is led forth by the 
author and introduced to the excited reader. And so the pro- 
cession goes on, until at last Rome, their point of vantage, is no 
longer the best post of observation, no longer the middle of the 
world ; and author and reader leave it together. 

But when the time comes for the reader to study the pro- 
cession more closely he will find it of the greatest advantage to 
have its more important members for his personal friends. 
That most puzzling subject, the character of Augustus, is treated 
with great skill in the second chapter of this book ; the portrait 
is carefully and impartially painted, and impressed indelibly on 
the mind of the reader by a very happy comparison: “If Julius 
Cæsar were to walk into a modern hall, . .. many would rush to 
grasp him by the hand ;... but, if Augustus were to come in, all 
would look at him with interest and wonder, . . . but I doubt 
whether any would wish to embrace him.” It is by touches 
like this that a man’s memory is kept fresh in the minds of 
youthful readers. 

The sketch of Rienzi at the end of the book is also admirable, 
and, though the personal introductions are so complete, yet the 
main procession is never disregarded. The book does not 
pretend to be a complete history—it is not possible to deal in 
some two hundred pages with the events of fifteen hundred 
years—it 1s a collection of portraits of important men at im- 
portant epochs ; but the chain of events that links these epochs 
together is clearly shown. The choice both of men and 
epochs has been carefully considered, and, though the reader 
may feel grieved that certain members of the procession are 
allowed to pass without an introduction, yet it is very certain 
that he will have no cause to regret the knowledge he has 
gained of those whom the author has chosen to present to him. 

As the influence of woman on the history of these times is, 
naturally, mentioned more than once, it is perhaps surprising 
that the story of Tiberius, in whose early career women played 
so great a part, is left untold. But it is ungrateful to cavil ; 
there can be no doubt that this book will be of great service to 
those who, no matter what their age may be, really wish to 
understand the history of the Roman world. The illustrations 
are admirably suited to the nature of the work, the paper and 
printing are alike excellent, and the book altogether worthy of 
the highest praise. 


The New England Poets. By WILLIAM CRANSTON LAWTON. 
(7X5 in., pp. xvi., 265 ; price 3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Lawton, who dates his preface from Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, has given us a well written and agreeable study, or 
series of studies, of Emerson, Hawthorne (prose poet), Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Lowell, and Holmes. His chapters are well 
informed and judiciously appreciative ; but they do not in any 
marked manner display keenness of critical analysis or of 
critical insight. It is evidently no part of his plan to do so. 
We have to be contented with descriptions of general style and 
subject-matter, and with the general purport of the message 
which each writer had for his generation. And we are quite 
contented. After a brief introduction dealing with English 
literature in New England, and with the group of poets and 
their background, Mr. Lawton treats each writer separately in 
chronological order, but with numerous references, for likenesses 
and contrasts, to the others of the group. One of the things we 
like best in the book is the sketch of Hawthorne’s life, which is 


lightly and excellently done. We are inclined to think it would 
be better to claim only two masterpieces in his case, “ The 
Scarlet Letter” and “The House with the Seven Gables.” 
Nothing else that he wrote is really as good as these, however 
interesting it may be. We are glad to be reminded of Long- 
fellows “ Defence of Poetry,” written at the age of twenty-five, 
which, to be frank, we had entirely forgotten. We are not 
inclined to value his sonnets quite as highly as Mr. Lawton does; 
they lack the organ music which such poems need to make 
them really beautiful. But, on the other hand, we think the 
hexameters rather more successful than he does ; though we 
must allow that the neglect of the principle of quantity is often 
serious. In any case, however, we do not suppose that the 
hexameter will ever be thoroughly naturalized in English. 

We do not remember to have found the difficulty in under- 
standing Lowell’s poetry referred to; though it certainly is 
more closely packed than Longfellow’s. But then we did not 
read it in early life. There is a slip, by the way, on page 222, 
where Wordsworth’s great ode is called “ Recollections ” instead 
of “ Jutimations of Immortality.” The account of Holmes is 
brief, simple, and pleasantly written. His not infrequent 
likeness in humour and pathos to Charles Lamb might have 
been noted, and the contrasts as well as the likenesses between 
them would have been instructive. 

The final “ Retrospect and Prospect” is sober-minded, but 
not unhopeful; and its plea for moderation, honesty, and 
patience in critical judgment and literary expectation is well 
timed and well put. Indeed, the keynotes throughout are sound 
information, moderation in judgment, and a disposition to take a 
man at his best without cavil and without exaggeration. No 
one can read the book and fail to be both pleased and profited. 


Neue und cbenere Bahnen im fremdsprachlicheren Unterricht. 
Von Dr. RICHARD BAERWALD. (Marburg: Elwart.) 

This is a brochure by a Philolog, who has to some extent 
tested his theory in the class-room, and is well worth the 
attention of modern-language masters, and especially of 
adherents of the reformed method. The author is a convert to 
Count Pfeil’s method. The name (we are doubtless exposing 
our ignorance) is wholly new to us, but his method is familiar 
in our ears as household words. His mot d'ordre is, reception 
must precede production. Most of us know from personal 
experience how easy it is to read without difficulty an ordinary 
French novel, and how difficult it is to write or speak correctly 
a French sentence of more than a line ortwo. To begin with 
the easiest is a sound pedagogic law, and, if we begin with 
understanding, so Dr. Baerwald maintains, the active powers 
may afterwards be developed with far less exertion. The 
opposition between this and “ Die neuere Richtung” is not so 
pronounced as would appear at the first blush. Both make the 
reading book the corner stone of the teaching, and both dis- 
courage composition in the earlier stages. The chief difference 
is that the New Reformers would make the pupil talk from the 
very first ; the Pfeilists are content if he understands what he 
reads or hears. We should like to give in full the sketch of a 
lesson, but must content ourselves with a summary. First 
comes a revision of the text prepared at the last lesson, and got 
up for home work. Books are shut, the master reads, and 
pupils translate. Then follows a more minute examination in 
words and phrases with books open, then a reading aloud 
and declamation of the text. Grammar, taught inductively, 
is sandwiched between this and the preparation of the new text. 
The master supplies the meaning of new words ; for the old 
ones, if not remembered, the pupil is referred back to the 
passages where they have previously occurred. When the 
sense is made out, practice in pronunciation and a final reading 
aloud conclude the le-son. 

We doubt whether this programme could be got through in 
an hour ; but, though it is open to criticism, we are convinced 
that the method is far sounder than that which prevails in 
England, where the whole preparation is left to boys, with no 
aid but notes and dictionary, and the reading, if any, precedes 
the construing. Dr. Baerwald writes pleasantly, without any 
esoteric jargon, and he is singularly candid in relating his 
experiences. 


The Theory and Practice of Handwriting. By JOHN JACKSON. 
(Sampson Low.) 
A good many people may think that the difference between 
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sloping and vertical handwriting is very similar to that between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. A look at Mr. John Jackson’s 
book of 260 pages on the subject, packed as it is with closely 
reasoned arguments and backed up with numerous diagrams, 
will probably make them radically change their opinion. Mr. 
Jackson has not much trouble in showing what a serious matter 
this apparently simple question is. Oculists and anatomists 
alike testify to the dangers that beset the eyesight and the spine 
from adopting the stooping, lopsided attitude that any system of 
sloping handwriting naturally engenders. Mr. Jackson’s 
success in dealing with the subject is due to the fact that he 
seems to have been one of the first to grasp the fact that the 
writer, and not the writing, is the key of the situation, and, 
while others have tried to tinker the existing caligraphy, he has 
gone to the fons el origo of the question. One by one he takes 
up the objections to the vertical system and triumphantly 
refutes them. He shows how infinitely more legible it 1s, even 
when occupying less space, by the simple comparison with a 
certain number of lines placed at equal distances, first perpen- 
dicularly, and then “slant-dicularly,” as they say in Norfolk. 
The sloping lines appear to be far closer together— an optical 
illusion that we fancy is new to many people. There is an 
excellent chapter on Ambidexterity. “We are naturally 
bimanous, and we are meant to have the free, unrestrained use 
of both hands,” says Sir P. Wilson, quoted by the author. 
Personally we always regret the way in which in childhood we 
were systematically discouraged from using the left hand, and 
we agree with Mr. Jackson that right-handedness is largely a 
matter of education. An appendix gives an amusing résumé of 
“the hopeless sea” the various writers on the subject are in, as 
to when to begin, how to hold oneself and one’s pen, &c. All 
these “would-be” guides, like the old grammarians, ex- 
cogitated their rules out of their inner consciousness. Mr. 
Jackson is one of the first to study the question in a scientific 
light. We notice the book is in its fourth edition ; consider- 
ing how important the subject is, as one of the three R’s, we 
wish it could be made compulsory for all who may have to teach 
the subject hereafter in schools. We say this with all due 
sincerity ; for when one has suffered many things from many 
writing-masters, each with a particular style of his own, none 
of which is ever assimilated, it is only charitable to wish 
that those who come after may escape a similar fate. 


A Short History of Switzerland. By Dr. KARL DANDLIKER, 
Instructor at the Training College and Professor at the 
University of Zurich. Translated by E. SALISBURY. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 

If English people, while using Switzerland as a playground, 
would sometimes spare time to study its history and political 
Institutions—both well worth examination by all who can 
appreciate such matters—they would return from their holiday 
with minds enlightened as well as refreshed. Mr. Salisbury’s 
translation of Professor Dandliker’s smaller “ History of Switzer- 
land ” ought to encourage such study; while it is not an unwieldy 
volume, it contains a vast amount of information admirably 
arranged, and is the work of a distinguished scholar. The book 
begins with a notice of the early Celtic inhabitants of the land, 
and brings the narrative down to the opening of the St. Gothard 
railway. It gives a plain and well authenticated account of the 
political origin of the Swiss nation, the first Perpetual League of 
the forest States against the threatening power of the House of 
Hapsburg at the end of the thirteenth century, examines the 
legends of the War of Freedom, tracing the gradual growth of 
the Tell myth, and points out the steps that led to the formation 
of the Federal League of the eight original States. The nature 
of the League is carefully explained, and the differences of 
political condition between the rural cantons oftheLandesvemeinde 
and the more aristocratic towns, and between one town and 
another, 1s forcibly stated. By treating the history of the 
Reformation era under two headings—first as the movement 
affected Eastern Switzerland, where it was led by Zwingli, and 
then as it was carried on in Geneva by Farel and Calvin— 
Professor Dandliker brings order out of a series of events that 
are elsewhere treated somewhat confusedly. Full weight is 
given to the disastrous effects of the religious discord that 
followed the Catholic reaction ; the Confederation was divided 
into two camps, and all prospect of united action in the future 
seemed at anend. Peace and union were restored when Henry 


of Navarre made up his mind to attend mass. The later history, | 


from the French Revolution down to the establishment of the 
modern Federal State in 1848, is full of interest for the student of 
politics. 


Chemistry in Daily Life. By Dr. LASSAR-COHN. Translated 
by M. M. PATTISON-MurrR. (H. Grevel & Co.) 

The second English edition of a series of exceedingly in- 
structive lectures on the “Chemistry of Daily Life” in its 
widest signification, treating of what either is or can be applied 
to the advantage of mankind in general. The lectures cover a 
wide variety of topics, as may be seen by naming a few that are 
dealt with :—food-stuffs of animals and plants ; tanning leather ; 
dyeing and bleaching ; the manufacture of soap, glass, porcelain, 
paper, and varnishes ; photography, and the metallurgy of 
iron and steel; and, lastly, the alkaloids used in the service of 
man. No technical knowledge is required in following the 
book, and the methods of commercial processes are concisely 
and withal as fully described as is necessary for any one of 
ordinary intelligence to understand their outlines. It is im- 
possible, where every page is full of interest, to do more than 
indicate the general scope of the lectures. In the words of the 
authors ezvot, work in the domain of chemistry advances 
without rest in ways of which we have learnt something, and 
everything that Nature puts before us is tried in all directions 
and with the greatest earnestness, whether it be for the purpose 
of advancing pure science, or whether the aim be the good of 
mankind or that of the individual man. No longer, as in the 
olden days, is the whole covered with the mantle.of alchemistic 
mystery ; but it lies open, and investigation is shown to be 
justified. Moreover, to the man who stands outside are given 
glimpses into this world of keen intellectual activity which 
must increase his general intelligence and quicken the special 
directions of his thought. In full confidence we can assure the 
reader that he will find in these fascinating pages much food for 
reflection, and a fund of information bearing upon the most 
homely details, as well as upon the wider problems of every- 
day life. 


Ventures in Verse. By JAMES WILLIAMS. (Methuen.) 

To quote from the disparaging motto at the beginning of this little 
book, these verses certainly *‘ savour of wit and invention”; if poetry 
means the best words in their best order, but few of them can claim the 
title. Mr. Williams’s work is strong and fresh ; he writes not merely as 
an intellectual exercise, not merely to give expression to a passing mood, 
but because he feels the wonder and beauty of the world. The gem 
is pure enough; the fault lies in the setting. The first ‘‘ venture,” 
‘ Helga,” the story of a Russian prisoner, is interesting, and rises in 
places to real power and beauty; the ending is, however, too abrupt, 
and, though the blank verse scans correctly, it gives one an indefinable 
sense of incompleteness and hurry that mars the effect of the poem. 
Several ill-sounding words occur in some of the longer poems, without 
any apparent necessity ; ‘‘tilths,” for example would spoil the effect of 
any line. Mr. Williams shows in his longer poems that he can tell a 
story. From the sonnets at the end of the book, it is clear that he 
can, if he chooses, write melodious verse. It is to be hoped that he 
will, in time, fuse these elements together and give to the world true 
poetry, beautiful thoughts expressed in beautiful language. That he can 
do this appears from one at least of his sonnets, ‘‘ Fame and Death ”— 


“* Deep strikes his share who ploughs the field of fame, 
Wherein is shed the seed that, tardily, 
Through rigour of the winter grows to be 
Divine surprise of flowers that bear a name.” 


In short, it is not because it is bad that the book is disappointing : it is 
because so much of it is very good. 


Poems. By Eva Gore BoorH. (Longmans. ) 

The verses in this beautiful little book display a masterly power 
of expression and a just appreciation of the beauty of words. They 
show, ndeed, that Miss Gore Booth possesses many of the attributes of 
a great poet. It is, therefore, d sappointing to find in so many of her 
poems a tone of cynical sadness and distaste for the business of living. 
The fine verses to Ireland, entitled ‘‘ Clouds,” are strong and hopeful ; 
itis when the author writes of the joys and sorrows of individual life that 
the note of weariness is struck. The ‘‘ Liberty ” to which one song is 
dedicated is the liberty of a man ona desert island, not of a free citizen 
of the world. ‘‘ Parsimony of pain, glut of pleasure,” says Stevenson— 
“ these are the alternating ends of youth.” Miss Gore Booth has 
chosen, in most of her poems, to plead for parsimony of pain. We 
can only hope that this weariness is a passing mood, and that, for the 
future, this gifted lady will change her views of life, and 


‘6 write such music as shall make 
Sad angels sing.” 
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By W. R. WASHINGTON SULLIVAN. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 

Under the above title Mr. Sullivan has, as he tells us, summarized the 
teaching given at the Sunday services of the Ethical Religion Society, 
which meets at Steinway Hall, Portman Square. The author’s point 
of view is sufficiently indicated by a sentence from Emerson, which he 
has placed on his title-page : ‘t The mind of this age has fallen away from 
theology to morals. I conceive it an advance.” Books of this kind are 
tolerably common phenomena nowadays, but Mr. Sullivan is distinguished 
from many of his school by an altogether unusual wholesomeness and 
cheerfulness of tone. He is a firm believer, for example, in a future 
state which shall be one of development for each individual. His faith 
in this particular is grounded on Kant’s doctrine: ‘that every man 
born of woman is destined to be at last in absolute conformity with that 
law of everlasting righteousness which is for us what the law of balance 
is to the infinite worlds.” We notice also with pleasure his attitude upon 
the marriage question, in which he differs widely from many so-called 
ethical teachers, notably from Mr. Karl Pearson. ‘* Monogamy,” he 
says, ‘‘was Nature’s ideal from the first. . . . What the institution 
could become, what it Aas become, shows what was the intent of Nature 
from the beginning.” He humorously observes that the project of 
abolishing the institution of home and handing over all children to the 
care of the State is to be deprecated ifonly on financial grounds. ‘‘ The 
education rate is high enough in all conscience, but where the ‘ hill-top’ 
theory would land us one can scarcely conjecture.” In many ways the 
book is pleasant and interesting reading. 


Gordon in Central Africa. By G. BIRKBECK HILL. (Macmillan.) 

We welcome with pleasure this third edition of Gordon’s letters 
during the eventful years 1874-79. Heroes are not so common in any 
age that we can afford to forget them, and one good result undoubtedly 
produced by the late Egyptian campaign has been the revival of interest 
in everything concerning Gordon. In reading these letters once more, 
we are continually struck by Gordon’s complaints of the miserably in- 
efficient condition of the Egyptian Army in his time, when we contrast 
with the splendid results which English training has since then produced. 
While fully sympathizing with Mr. Birkbeck Hill in his satisfaction 
that, ‘‘ at last the cruel wrong inflicted on the poor inhabitants of the 
Soudan by Arabs and Turks, slave-raiders and pashas, shall be brought to 
an end,” we agree even more entirely with his not uncalled-for observa- 
tion that Gordon would have grieved deeply ‘‘ had he foreseen that the 
day was to come when a shout of exultation should arise on the 
vengeance taken for his fall.” We confess that the prevalent notion of 
appeasing the angry shade of such a man as Gordon by hecatombs has 
always reminded us of that immortal appeal : 


‘* Thou Saviour of men, Thou pitiful Lamb, 
I have roasted Thee Turks, though men now roast me.” 


Ashes of Empire. By R. W. CHAMBERS. (Macmillan.) 

This stirring tale of the Franco-Prussian War is interesting and 
dramatically told throughout, though not entirely exempt from the 
reproach incident to much modern fiction, of promising better things 
than it performs. Two American war-correspondenis, Bourke and 
Harewood (rather an unluckily suggestive combination by the way), are 
located during the siege of Paris in a dingy old house near the ramparts, 
occupied by two Breton girls and a menagery of strange pets, including 
a lioness. The whole party have incurred the undying hatred of two 
pseudo-correspondents—in reality German spies—and live in hourly fear 
of their vengeance, to say nothing of Prussian shells. 
mirable situation, but the working out is somewhat disappointing. The 
two Breton girls, who at first charm us utterly, prove disappointing also ; 
or, at least, one does. Surely the pure and innocent girl who is too 
pus and innocent to understand the most elementary distinctions 

etween right and wrong is rather a played-out type! The tame 
lioness, too, Schehérazade, who seems at first destined to play some 
tragic part in the story, does nothing more heroic than lose her temper 
during the siege and live happy ever after. The tale ends, a little 
lamely, with a double marriage and a somewhat inglorious retreat to 
Bretagne, while Paris is torn in pieces by the Commune. The character 
of the ‘* Mouse,” a Parisian vagabond of the lowest type, yet capable 
of genuine heroism, is powerfully drawn, and with distinct originality. 
The incidents of the siege of Paris are most graphically described, and 
the author has been merciful in inflicting on us far fewer horrors than is 
the wont of most writers on that terrible period. 


Pitman’s Commercial Geography of the World. (7x 4% in., pp. v., 
264, with maps and illustrations ; price 2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

For purposes of convenience this book ts divided into three sections— 
the British Isles, the British Empire abroad, and foreign countries. 
The physical features of the countries are dealt with only so far as they 
influence the growth, distribution, &c.. of commercial products ; peoples 
and places are treated from the point of view of their various industries, 
position on trade-routes, &c.; and the routes themselves and the 
products (as far as is necessary) are described. The maps (which are 
numerous) and many of the illustrations are good and helpful, and a 
fairly full index is supplied. We have searched the book up and down, 
and read carefully the accounts given of many of the countries, and we 
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have found no inaccurate or misleading statements. It is quite evident 
that the volume has been put together with care as well as with skill. We 
have said that many of the illustrations are good, and so they are; but 
it would be well if this department were thoroughly revised in the next 
edition. The coffee, cinnamon, vanilla, and sugar-cane only very 
slightly resemble the real things; and when the cane sprouts at its joints 
(as in the picture) it is far past being used for sugar. However, the 
book is well informed, well printed, and neatly bound, and will 
certainly be found useful. We believe this work to be a new one; but 
we cannot be certain of this, as it is not dated. 


British Rule and Modern Politics. By the Hon. ALBERT S. G. 
CANNING. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

“In this work,” says the author, ‘‘ I endeavour to examine the results 
of British power and thought in promoting civilization, and allude to 
English literature, believing that it specially illustrates the tendency and 
value of the national influence.” Armed with this clue, a lenient reader 
may find his way through the chapters which compose the book without 
absolute loss of faith in their continuity. An indolent, irresponsible 
reviewer might indeed suggest that the s/‘es mères therein contained are 
two: in the first place, that, while English rule has been markedly 
successful in India and the Colonies, a large section of the Irish are 
still irreconcilables; secondly, that leading English writers—.g., 
Macaulay, Bulwer Lytton, Dickens and Thackeray, Gladstone and 
Disraeli—supply material for discursive remarks. The link may, 
perhaps, be discovered on paye 282, or thereabout. The increasing 
danger of political assassination, resting as it does on an international 
solidarité of ‘‘ societies of men sometimes called socialists,” is also very 
present to the writer, who, however, finds comfort in ‘‘ the increasing 
efficiency, acuteness, and vigilance” of the latter-day detective. This 
book will no doubt find readers ; it is written with facility, and makes 
no rigorous demands on the attention. 


Selected Examples of Decorative Art from South Kensington Museum. 
Edited by F. E. WirrHaus. (Longmans, monthly.) 

We have nothing but praise for this excellent publication ; it is 
exactly what is wanted, good photographs of good work; these teach 
more than any amount of letterpress can, and give the student the next 
best he can have to studying the objects themselves. Photography is 
the only reproduction that is valuable when treating with plastic art, 
for the character and treatment of modelled surfaces are too delicate to 
be conveyed to the student by sketches. The only suggestion to be 
made is that a section here and there among the plates would be of 
great use, as in some instances the photograph cannot reveal the true 
section of some mouldings and contours. 


Arbor Vite. By GODFREY BLOUNT. (Dent.) 

To the making of books on design there appears to be no end, and 
the reading of most of them is but weariness of the flesh. Had the 
writer but followed the maxim he quotes and appended a short note to 
some of his illustrations, pruning his book toa tenth of its length, it 
might have been of some service to the designer, ‘‘ for brevity,” he says, 
‘is no less the soul of wise classification than of wit ’’; but, in spite of 
good resolutions, he has let his facile pen run away with him. Mistrust 
is bred as to what is to follow when one finds within the first fifty lines 
such a sentence as the following: ‘‘ The aim of picture painting is to 
realize—to make the copy to look as much like the thing copied as 
possible.” Is that all? Picture painting is not mere copying, but is the 
art of selection and convention, just as much as in any other form of art 
work, only it is of a more refined and delicate kind; neither are painters 
any more free from tradition than other craftsmen. Later on the writer 
says. ‘The qualities and characteristics of what is called Gothic art 
have been so thoroughly analyzed that its spontaneous revival is now 
almost impossible.” Then why does he try to spoil a wider field by 
further analysis? The book contains little of service but a number of 
examples of border repeating patterns, useful only as hints to the book 
illustrator or maker of stencil patterns: to the carver or modeller it is 
useless. 


Méthode Naturelle pour apprendre le Français. 
(Price 3s. 6d. Nelson.) 
The book contains all that is needed for a first year’s course, or, at 
the ordinary rate of progress in English public schools, for a two years’ 
course. It has the great merit of having been composed in the class- 
room, not in the study, and tested by actual use. Conversations, 
verstons, themes (brief sentences), grammar ; such is the order adopted, 
and it is the right order. The interesting Preface raises several issues 
which we would have liked to discuss at length. Space forbids us to 
refer to more than one. ‘‘ Few words,” says the author, ‘‘ have exact 
equivalents in another language; therefore the meanings of foreign 
words should be learned in the first instance in the concrete.” The 
general principle holds only toa limited extent with sensible objects, 
and in the cases where it does hold, it seems to us that the literary 
method has the better of it. It is simpler to teach a boy that chafeas 
means both ‘‘ hat” and ‘‘ bonnet ” by showing him that it is a head- 
piece than by pointing to the two objects either separately or in juxta- 
position. The book is the work of a schoolmaster who knows his 
business. 
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dn Essay on the Foundations of Geometry. By B. A. W. RUSSELL, 
Sis (9x 514 in., pp. 201 ; price 7s. 6d. Cambridge University 
ress. 

Legendre, as is well known, endeavoured to deduce Euclid’s twelfth 
axiom from the others, but failed, and, indeed, could not help failing, 
in the attempt. His successors in the same field (Gauss, Lobatchewsky, 
and Bolyai) began by denying the truth of this axiom, and assuming that 
of the rest ; but, instead of being confronted by contradictions, as might 
have been expected, they obtained a logically consistent geometry, and, 
therefore, inferred that the twelfth axiom must be independent of the 
others and essential to Euclid’s geometry. The works of these mathe- 
maticians laid the foundations of metageometry, the history of which is 
written in Mr. Russell’s first chapter. The next contains a critical 
account of some previous philosophical theories of geometry, from 
which, however, projective geometry is excluded, as it was unknown to 
the writers mentioned. The axioms of projective geometry and of 
metrical geometry are, therefore, separately considered, and lead up to 
a further chapter of philosophical consequences. Though the work of 
necessity appeals to a limited circle of readers, there can be no doubt 
as to the value of the contribution which the author has made to an 
interesting and difficult subject. 


Spherical Trigonometry, Theoretical and Practical, By W. W. LANE, 
_ B.A. (8% x 534 in., pp. 116; price 2s. 6d. Macmillan.) | 

This is an attractive work ona subject which is not generally regarded 
with much interest. It begins with chapters on the geometry of the 
sphere and of spherical triangles, in the last of which instructions are 
given for making illustrative models. These lead up to the formule 
connecting the sides and angles of spherical triangles, and to the 
methods of solving triangles. The special feature of the book is the 
large number of examples on the solution of triangles which are com- 
pletely worked out, rendering it of great value to students of astronomy 
and navigation. 


An Introduction to the Mathematical Theory of Attraction. By F.A. 
TARLETON, Sc.D., LL.D. (713 x43 in., pp. 290; price 10s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

Valuable as the chapters are which deal with the theory of attractions 
in many works on statics, &c., the subject has quite outgrown such a 
method of treatment. There is also an advantage in discussing electric 
and magnetic forces concurrently with gravitation ; and Dr. Tarleton 
has, therefore, supplied a gap in the literature of mathematics by 
devoting a whole volume to the subject. His work is in every way a 
satisfactory one. It is well planned and well executed ; and we look 
forward with interest to a further volume, in which the author hopes to 
include chapters dealing with spherical harmonics, conjugate functions, 
and the theory of magnetism for bodies having finite dimensions. 


French Conversations. By Mile. DEHORS DE St. MANDE. Book I., 
Book II. (Price ts. each. Swan Sonnenschein.) 

The authoress describes herself as ‘‘ Professor of French in the North 
London Collegiate and Camden Schools for Girls.” The dialogues 
were composed for the use of her classes, and published for her English 
colleagues who found it impossible to employ the Gouin method 
without a series of books. Under similar circumstances the books may 
prove useful, but we submit that mistresses who cannot frame for them- 
selves such simple dialogues as these have no business to be teaching 
French. In teaching nouns first as independent vocables, Mlle. de St. 
Mandé flies in the face of the New Method. It would have been well 
to state that the Conversations are not adapted for boys’ schools, as 
the title of one, Comment je me déshabille, sufficiently shows. 


In Dangers Hour ; or, Stout Hearts and Stirring Deeds. (634 x 5 in., 
pp. vi., 236; illustrated ; price rs. 8d. Cassell.) 

This book consists of some sixteen stories of brave deeds, either 
specially written for the volume or borrowed from elsewhere, and 
dealing with such matters as the ‘‘ Birkenhead,” the Indian Mutiny, 
H.M.S. “Revenge,” &c. As Mr. Arnold- Forster remarks in his preface : 
‘© Stories of peril and adventure, in some shape or other, young Britons 
will read if they can read at all. It is only fair that, with all their 
responsibilities before them, they should be helped to pick out from the 
vast literature of the day that which is worthy and of good report.” 
The stories are well selected, and are wholesome and interesting. 
Amongst the authors drawn upon we may mention John Evelyn, 
Marbot, Sir Walter Scott, Ascott R. Hope, and Sir Walter Raleigh. 
We can cordially recommend the volume for any boy or girl between 
the ages of eight and fifteen. There is not a dull page from cover to cover. 


‘* Gills ‘ Cartographic’ Series of Wall-Maps.”— England and Wales, 
India, Africa. (Gill & Sons.) 

This is a most useful series for class purposes. The size (80x 60 in.) 
allows an unusually large scale, and the novel coast and mountain 
shading gives an apparent relief not often seen in any except purely 
physical maps. The colouring is bright and harmonious, and, as far 
as we have tested, the political information embodied is correct and 
up to date. The coast names in white on the blue tint are most 
effective. A good feature of the map of India is the inclusion of the 
trans-Himalayan region as far north as the forty-fifth parallel. In the 
map of Africa we do not find the name ‘* Rhodesia” (or British South 


Africa Company’s Territory); but Mr. Rhodes ought to be gratified’ 
to find his projected ‘‘ Cape-to-Cairo” railway so clearly shown. We 
would suggest that the name “‘ Rio de Oro” or *‘ Spanish Protectorate ” 
might be given to the large district to the south of Morocco, or (as it 
is here spelt) Marocco. The whole series deserves the highest com- 
mendation. 


SCIENCE. 


“ Progressive Science Series.”— The Groundwork of Science: A Study 
of Epistemology. By St. GEORGE Mivart, M.D., Ph.D., 
F.R.S. (John Murray.) 

Dr. Mivart has already published a portly volume on ‘‘ Truth,” in 
which he has delivered himself of the metaphysical faith that is in him. 
In this smaller and less exhaustive work he has restated his position 
with much clearness, though without, to our mind, producing more con- 
viction, Into the difficult question of the relation of noumenal to 
phenomenal existence, we cannot enter here. But there is much in 
this work, incidental to its metaphysical and epistemological scheme, 
which will prove of interest to students of science—physical, biological, 
and psychological, The discussion of instinct and of the relation of 
animal intelligence to human intellect, the chapter on language, and a 
number of illustrations drawn from the whole field of science, cannot 
failto be generally attractive. And, if the groundwork of science be, as 
we deem it, constituted of somewhat mixed materials, there is still 
much which renders the work profitable, if not exactly light reading. 
But why does Dr. Mivart fail to give Adams his due as the joint dis- 
coverer of Uranus? 


The Living Organism: An Introduction to the Problems of Biolog 
By ALFRED EARL, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

The closing words of the preface to this volume express its purpose 
with apparent clearness. ‘‘ The object of the book will be attained if 
it succeeds, although it may be chiefly by negative criticism, in directing 
attention to the important truth that, though chemical and physical 
changes enter largely into the composition of vital activity, there is much 
in the living organism that is outside the range of these operations.” 
Now, apart from the consciousness which we may fairly assume to be 
characteristic of certain organisms, the validity of this statement largely 
turns on the definition given to the terms ‘‘ chemical ” and ‘* physical.” 
The sciences of chemistry and physics deal with the laws of the attraction 
and repulsion of material particles. If all the known modes of attrac- 
tion and repulsion are included in this conception, it follows that vital 
phenomena, in their objective aspect, are included without remainder. 
But, if a certain class of material changes are distinguished as vital, Mr. 
Earl’s statement by definition holds good. In any case, however, it is 
unquestionable that certain modes of material change are distinctive of 
living organisms; and this is the essential truth the author desires to 
emphasize. Otherwise stated, living matter is characterized by distinc- 
tive modes of selective synthesis. The book is, in parts, a little 
amateurish, and some of the-incidental data are questionable. There iS, 
for example, no evidence that the expanded surface of the air sacs in 
birds takes any share in the respiratory interchange. Still, on the 
whole, the facts are culled with discrimination, and the conclusions are 

resented with some freshness and independence of thought. The book 
is primarily intended rather for the general reader than for biological 
students ; and Mr. Earl may have gauged with fair accuracy the re- 
ceptive capacity of the class to which he appeals. 


An Experimental Course of Chemistry for Agricultural Students. 
By T. S. DYMOND. (Arnold.) 

One cannot too often impress upon parents who intend to send their 
sons into some special industry that it is absolutely essential that they 
should build up a foundation of pure science before devoting themselves 
to their special branch of technical work. Mr. Newth tells of a man 
who once brought his son to the Royal School of Mines, with the 
request that he might be taught to ‘‘do copper.” The parent did not 
want his son to waste his time learning about oxygen and hydrogen 
and all that, but he wished him simply to learn to ‘‘ do copper.” The 
implied fallacy takes a long time to die, but is, we hope, in its dotage. 
Even now empirical methods are employed in agriculture, not only in 
the outlying districts of the West ; and it is evident that it can never 
be improved until the scientific principles of the work in hand are 
understood. This course is designed to enable an agricultural student 
to acquire the knowledge and training he needs by a short experimental 
study of the chemical substances with which agriculture is concerned, 
his attention being directed at the same time to the practical applica- 
tion of each subject dealt with to rural industry. The course here 
given has been most successful with agricultural students in the Central 
Laboratory of the Essex County Council at Chelmsford, and we have 
no hesitation in saying that the choice of subjects and their treatment 
are admirably adapted for their purpose. 

(1) Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. By G. H. Bailey.  (Clive.) 
(2) General Elementary Science. Edited by W. Brisas.  (Clive.) 
(3) First Stage Practical Inorganic Chemistry. By F. BeEppow. 
(Clive.) (4) Artthmetical Chemistry. Part I. By C. J. Woop- 
WARD. (Simpkin, Marshall.) (5) Practical Inorganic Chemistry 
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Jor Advanced Students. By CHAPMAN JONES. (Macmillan.) 
(6) Chemistry for Schools. By C. H. GirL. Revised and en- 
larged by D. H. Jackson. (Stanford.) 

(1) This is one of the books belonging to the ‘‘ Organized Science 
Series ” published by the University Correspondence College Press, and 
adapted to the Advanced Stage of Theoretical Inorganic Chemistry of 
the Science and Art Department. The Press also publish a ‘* Tutorial 
Series” of science books of the standard of the Pass Inter. B.Sc. at 
London University. The syllabuses of these two Examinations overlap 
to a considerable extent, and hence quite three parts of the book under 
review have appeared in the ‘* Tutorial Chemistry ” recently noticed in 
this Journal. The syllabus has been closely followed. and the student 
is supposed to have already worked through the Elementary Stage, so 
that in the non-metallic part only matter of a supplementary character 
is given. A list of experiments to be performed by the student in 
illustration of each chapter appears at the end of the book, as well as 
questions set in the Advanced Examination for the last ten years. The 
book is clear, concise, and well arranged, and will be appreciated by 
examinees. 

(2) The first edition of this book was noticed in this Journal as 
recently as last October. Six thousand copies were exhausted within 
five months of publication. We fancy this is a record in a school text- 
book, and no Kaihe evidence is required that it has met the want 
created by the new London Matriculation syllabus. | 

(3) As far as we remember, this is the first and only book written 
for candidates at the First Stage in Practical Inorganic Chemistry of the 
Science and Art Department. The examination consists of two parts 
—a written anda practical. The subjects of the former include the 
preparation and properties of the substances enumerated in the First 
Stage Theoretical and the principal reactions of the commonest metals 
and acids ; but, since the questions are framed to test whether the 
candidate has himself performed the experiments, a large number of 
experiments on,:and the methods of analysis of, the substances 
enumerated find their place in the book before us. In the practical 
examination, the student is required to carry out experiments on the 
effects of heat, water, or acids on material supplied, besides a few 
simple quantitative determinations. The author has, in most cases, 
made a judicious selection to illustrate these principles, and, after 
conscientiously working through the book, the student will find no 
difficulty in satisfying the examiners. The only fault we find is the 
method of indirectly determining the equivalent of copper by placing 
a weighed quantity of magnesium ribbon in a solution of copper 
sulphate. Has the author tried the experiment himself more than 
once? We are curious to know if his results are satisfactory. The 
exercise was Set at the practical examination a year or so ago, and we 
believe it was found that an action supervened which renders the 
method valueless. 

(4) A new edition of the elementary arithmetical chemistry belonging 
to Mr. Woodward’s well known series, differing from its predecessor 
in having the explanatory matter preceding -the exercises considerably 
extended, and in having, at the close of most of the lessons, hints as to 
the performance of simple laboratory exercises. We have found it a 
great help in enabling a student to get a general survey of the salient 
points of his work ; but, considering that out of the 126 pages nearly 
fifty are devoted to examples culled from different examination papers, 
the price is high. A metre tape, divided according to the English 
and French measures, fits into a slit in the cover. 

(5) A carefully written and well arranged little book to suit the re- 
quirements of candidates sitting for the Advanced Practical Inorganic 
Chemistry Examination of the Science and Art Department. Part I. 
deals with preparations and exercises in manipulation, Part II. with 
qualitative analysis, adapted from the author’s larger work, recently 
noticed in these columns, and Part ITI. with volumetric work. The 
tables of analysis are remarkably clear and full, pointing out and ex- 
plaining everything that a student may meet with in the course. The 
only fault we have to find is that in many cases the formulz of the pre- 
cipitates are not given in the tables, their colour only being noticed. 

(6) This well known manual has reached a tenth edition. Air and 
water and their constituents are dealt with in the first five chapters, and 
then follow the elements, arranged as far as possible in groups of 
relations, and after each group a chapter is devoted to the comparison 
between its members. In spite of the statement of page 48, that sub- 
sequently the equations will be written in their proper molecular forms, 
such equations as KCIO, = KC1+O, and 3Fe+4H.O = Fe,0;+ Hg 
on previous pages have a somewhat uncanny appearance. A Florence 
flask is suggested as the receptacle of the ingredients to prepare marsh 
gas. To boys of sporting proclivities this affords an opportunity for a 
wager as to the probability of the flask being broken. No mention is 
made of acetylene or calcium carbide, which have recently become of 
some importance. In the preparation of phosphoretted hydrogen 
from phosphorus, it is recommended to fill the retort neck and all with 
the caustic soda solution. The neatest way is to add to the solution, 
filling half of the retort, a few cubic centimetres of ether, which, on 
volatilizing, expels the air. At the end of the experiment, hot water 
should be poured into the pneumatic trough, which rises and finally fills 
the retort, with no element of danger. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


G. W. Bacon & Co.—Bacon’s Excelsior Physical Map of England and Wales.— 
Bacon's Elementary Railway Map of England and Wales.— Bacon's Botany 
Chart, showing Parts of Plants. 

C. W. Barpeen (Syracuse, N.Y.).—Dictionary of University Degrees. By 
Flavel S. Thomas, M.D., LL.D.—Authors’ Birthday. Second Series. By 
C. W. Bardeen. 

Ggorge BELL & Sons.—The Swiss Family Robinson. By J. R. Wyss. Retold 
in English and Abridged for Use in Schools. With Illustrations. Price 1s. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons.— Education of Neglected and Destitute Children. 
By Lord Balfour of Burleigh. With a Prefatory Note by Flora C. Stevenson. 
Price 6d.—One Hundred Stories for Composition. In Alternative Versions. 
Price 1s. 3d.—French Historical Unseens. For Army Classes. By N. E. Toke, 

B.A. Price 2s. 6d. i 

CamBRIOGE University Press.—History of Scotland. Vol. I. To the Accession 
of Mary Stewart. By P. Hume Brown, M.A., LL.D. With 7 Maps. Price 6s. 
—Russian Reader. By Ivan Nestor Schnurmann. Price 8s.—Longinus, On 
the Sublime. The Greek Text Edited after the Paris Manuscript, with 
Introduction, Translation, Facsimiles, and Appendices. By W. Rhys Roberts, 
M.A. Price 9s.—Cambridge Compositions. Greek and Latin. Edited by 
R. D. Archer-Hind, M.A., and R. D. Hicks, M.A. Price 10s.—Geometry for 
Young Beginners. By F. W. Sanderson, M.A. Price ıs. 4d.—The Aeneid of 
Vergil. Book IX. dited with Notes and Vocabulary by A. Sidgwick, M.A. 
Price 18. 6d. , 

CasseLL & Co.—In Danger's Hour ; or, Stout Hearts and Stirring Deeds. With 
4 Coloured Plates and Numerous Illustrations. Price 1s. 8d. 

W. & R. Cuampers — Easy Stories for Infants. Price 6d. i 

J. & A. CHURCHILL.—A Code of Rules for the Prevention of Infectious and 
Contagious Diseases in Schools. Issued by the Medical Officers of Schools 
Association. Fourth Edition. 

J. M. Dent & Co.—The Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby. By Charles 
Dickens. In Three Vols. Price 4s. 6d. net.—Elements of Phonetics, English, 
French, and German. Translated and Adapted by Walter Rippmann from 
Professor Vietor’s ‘‘ Klein Phonetik.” Price 2s. 6d. net.—Hints on Teachin 
German. With a Running Commentary to Dent's First German Book an 
Dent's German Reader. Price 1s. 6d. net. , 

Gaorce GiLL & Sons.—Gill's Cartographic Wall Map of Africa. By George 
Gill, F.R.G S. Price 16s, 

Joun Hevwoop.—John Heywood’s Globe Copy Books. Price ad. each. 

A. M. HoLbeEn.— A Hundred Short Essays in Outline. Price 1s. 

Renn Hott & Co. (New York).—Algebra for Schools. By George W. Evans. 

rice $1.12. 

LONGMANS, Green, & Co.—German Higher Schools: The History, Organization, 
and Methods of Secondary Education in Germany. By James E. Russell, 
Ph.D. Price 7s. 6d.— English Versification. By E. Wadham. Price 4s. 6d.— 
Longmans' Complete Arithmetics. Course A. Books I., II., and III., 2d. each ; 
Books IV. and V., 3d. each.—Through Boyhood to Manhood : a Plea for Ideals. 
By Ennis Richmond. Price 2s. 6d.—Life of Danton. By A. H. Beesly. Price 
12s. 6d. 

Macmittan & Co.—Cometh up as a Flower: An Autobiography. By Rhoda 
Broughton. Price 2s.—The Treasury Officer's Wooing. By Cecil Lowis. 
Price 6s.—Cameos from English History, Ninth Series. Price 5s.—Key to 
Appendices of Cing-Mars. Edited by G. G. Loane, M.A. Price 2s. 6d. net.— 
Key to Appendices of Zwischen den Schlachten. Edited by L. Hirsch, Ph D. 
Price 2s. 6d. net.—Key to Appendices of Petites Ames. Edited by Stéphane 
Barlet. Price 2s. 6d. net.—Word and Phrase Book for Petites Ames. Price 6d. 
—Word and Phrase Book for Zwischen den Schlachten. Price 6d.—Word and 
Phrase Book for Mon Oncle et Mon Curé. Price 6d.—Word and Phrase Book for 
Sappho. Price 6d.—Test Papers in Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Elementary Stage. By George Grace, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. Twenty-four Sheets 
on Cartridge Paper. Price 2s.—P’s and Q's and Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. Price 2s. 6d.—The Story of Old Fort Loudon. By 
Charles Egbert Craddock. With Illustrations by Ernest C. Peixotto, Price 6s. 
— Poems, including In Memoriam. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Price 6d.— 
Short Studies of Shakespeare's Plots. ichard II. By Cyril Ransome, M.A. 
Price 9d.—The Works of Shakespeare. Edited, with ntroduction and Notes, 
by C. H. Herford, Litt.D. Vol. II. Price 5s. (Eversley Edition).— Aspects 
of Religious and Scientific Thought. By the late Richard Holt Hutton. 
Selected from the ‘' Spectator,” and Edited by his niece, Elizabeth M. Roscoe. 
Price 5s. (Eversley Series).—Cing-Mars. ar Alfred De Vigny. Adapted 
and Edited by G. G. Loane, M.A. Price 2s. 6d.—Answers to Examples in an 
Arithmetic for Schools. By S. L. Loney, M.A. Price 6d.—Key to Appendices 
of Sappho. By the General Editor of the Series., Price 2s. 6d.—Key, to 
Appendices of Mon Oncle et Mon Curé. By the General Editor of the Series. 
Price 2s. 6d. net.—A History of Physics. By Florian Cajori, Ph.D. Price 
s. 6d. net.—Experimental Morphology. By Charles Benedict Davenport, 
Ph.D. Part II. Price gs. net. — Lectures on the Evolution of Plants. B 
Douglas Houghton Campbell, Ph.D. Price 4s. 6d. net.— Bible Stories. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Richard G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D. Price 
as. 6d.—The Principles of Agriculture: a Text-Book for Schools and Rural 
Societies. Edited by L. H. Bailey. Price 4s. 6d. net.—One of the Grenvilles. 
By Sidney Royse Lysaght. Price 6s. 

Horace MARSHALL & Son.—The Adventures of Ulysses. Adapted from George 
Chapman's Translation of the Odyssey. By Charles Lamb, Edited by E. E. 
Speight, B.A., with an Introduction by Sir George Birdwood, K.C.1I.E., LL.D. 
Price rod. net. mts 

McDovcaLL's EpucaTionaL Company. — The Waverley Historical Reader. 
Sixth Book. With roo Illustrations. Price 1s, 6d.—The Waverley Object 
Lesson Readers. Third Book. Illustrated. Price 1s. 34d.—McDougall’s 
Elementary Mensuration of Plane Surfaces. Price 6d.—Elementary Physics 
and Chemistry. First Stage. Price 6d.—T he Waverley Drawing Book. For 
Standards I. and JI. Price 2d. 

METHUEN & Co.—The Principles of Book-keeping. By i E. B. M‘Allen, M.A. 
Price 2s.—The Book of Job With Introduction an otes by Edgar C. S. 
Gibson, D.D. Price 6s.—Lyra Innocentium. By John Keble. With Notes 
and Introduction by Walter Lock, D.D. Price 2s. ; 

Joun Murrav.—Haunts and Hobbies of an Indian Official. By Mark Thornhill. 
Price 6s.—Early Chapters in Science. By Mrs. W. Awdry. Edited by W. F. 
Barrett. With numerous Illustrations. Price 6s.—Sermons Biographical and 
Miscellaneous. By the late Benjamin Jowett, M.A. Edited by the Very Rev. 
the Hon. W. H. Fremantle, M.A. rice 7s. 6d.—Handbook of Physiology. 
By W. D. Halliburton, M.D., F.R.S. Fifteenth Edition. With upwards of 
650 Illustrations, including some Coloured Plates. Price 14s.—The Student's 
Gibbon : A History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Abridged 
from the original work by Sir William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D.—A New and 
Revised Edition, in Two Parts. Part I. by A. H. J. Greenidge, M.A. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Price 5s. R 

Newtson & Sons.—Royal Windsor History Readers. Book VI. The Reign of 
Queen Victoria : Growth of the Empire. Price 1s. 8d.— The Story of the North- 
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East Passage as Told by Early Explorers. Price 3d.—The Story of the North- 
West Passage as Told by Early Explorers. Price 3d. 

David Nuttr.—Second German Exercises. By H. W. Eve, M.A., and F. De 
Baudiss. Price 2s. 

Oxrorp University Press.—The Junior Euclid. Books I. and II. By S. W. 
Finn, M.A. Price 1s. 6d.—Demosthenes, Speech on the Crown. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL. D., and P. E. Matheson, M.A. 
Part I.: Introduction and Text. Price 3s. 6d. 

Georcre Puitie & Son.—Philip's New Handbook of Composition Exercises. 
Price 1s. 4d. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—The American Critic. 
By James William Richard, D.D. Price 6s. 

Recre Brotuers.—The Aldersgate Series of Civil Service Copy Books. Nos. 
3a and r1.—The Gospel according to St. Matthew. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Comments. By George Carter, M.A. Second Edition. Price rs. 6d.— 
The Public School Spelling Card. Twelfth Edition.—Relfe Brothers’ Alders- 

ate Atlas of Modern and Ancient Geography. A Series of 72 Maps, with 
nsulting Index. Second Edition. Revised. Price 3s. 

Rivinctons.—Remedies for the Needless Injury to Children involved in the 
Present System of School Education. By Clement Dukes, M.D. Price rs.— 
A Primer of Latin Accidence. By William Modlen, M.A. With a Preface by 
F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. Second Edition. Price rs. 

Saath, ELperR, & Co.—The Cornhill Magazine for March. Price rs. 

Henry SoTHERAN & Co.—The Public Libraries and the Schools : an Experiment. 
School Children in the Public Libraries: a Sequel. Two Papers read before 
the Library Association by John Ballinger. Price rs. 6d. net. 

Tue Sunpay ScHoot UNnion.—The Redemption of Freetown. By Charles M. 
Sheldon. Price 1s. —The Twentieth Door. By Charles M. Sheldon. Price 1s. 

Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co.—The History of South America, from its Discovery 
to the Present Time. Compiled from the Works of the Best Authors and from 
Authentic Documents. By an American. Translated from the Spanish b 
Adnah D. Jones. With Maps and Index by the Translator. Price ros. 6d.— 
An Outline of the History of Educational Theories in England. By H.T. 
Mark. Price 3s.—The Economic Foundations of Society. By Achille Loria. 
Tran aed from the Second French Edition by Lindley M. Keasbey. Price 


s. 6d. 

T. icine Unwin.—China. By Professor Robert K. Douglas. Price ss. 

UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE PreEss.—Cicero, De Officiis. Book III. 
Edited bv W. J. Woodhouse, M.A. Price 3s. 6d.—The Intermediate Text- 
Book of English Literature. Part II. (From 1660to 1832), By W. H. Low, 
M.A., and A. J. Wyatt, M.A. 


Price 1s.—Philip Melancthon. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the ‘* Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but the “Journal” is in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible 
Jor the opinions expressed therein.) 


THE Executive Committee of the Council met on March 2. Present : 
The Chairman (Rev. Canon E. Lyttelton), the Rev. f. O. Bevan, Mr. 
H. C. Bowen, Miss H. Busk, Miss Connolly, Miss F. Edwards, Prof. 
W. H. H. Hudson, Mr. Langler, Mr. Nesbitt, Mr. J. Russell, Mr. 
Storr, Mrs. Sutton, Prof. Foster Watson, and Mr. J. Wise. 

It was decided to send in the Reports from County Education Com- 
mittees on the Education Board Bill and the Registration of Teachers’ 
Bill, 1898, in tabulated form to the Lord President of the Council with- 
out waiting for such Reports as were still outstanding. These Com- 
mittees were formed mainly in the year 1897 by conveners selected by 
the Council of the Guild, and. were composed of teachers, men and 
women, representing public and private schools, whether members of 
the Guild or not. The conveners in many cases were the headmasters 
of important public schools. 

Preliminary arrangements for the Annual General Meeting of the 
Guild (probably on May 13) were settled. Full particulars will go 
out in due course to members, and the Journal report for May will also 
announce the place and hour. 

The first Report of the Museum Committee was brought up and 
adopted. 

A special Sub-Committee was appointed to arrange for a great 
development of the list of Local Correspondents of the Guild in all parts 
of the United Kingdom. 

A communication from the Dublin and Central Irish Branch was 
read. It was agreed to recommend the Council to memorialize Govern- 
ment with a view to obtaining Registration Acts for Scotland and Ire- 
land as soon as a Registration Act for England is passed. It was decided 
to send round the List of Points which it would be well to bear in mind 
in the drafting of any scheme for an English Leaving Certificate to the 
Central Guild and Branches for their consideration, and report to the 
Education and Library Committee ; that Committee thereupon to draft 
a leaflet on the subject for the Council. The following is the List of 
Points :—(a) A group system of some kind should be used rather than 
a series Qf separate certificates for single subjects; that is, the subjects 
of the curriculum should be divided into a certain number of groups, and 
a certain number of subjects should be required, taken from a certain 
number of groups. There should be a minimum and a maximum limit 
to the number of subjects. [It was held that a Leaving Certificate 
should afford a guarantee of a good general education and also of special 
efficiency in special subjects; the testing of these two matters might 
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conceivably take place on different occasions.) (4) That viva voce 
examination is a necessity in the case of languages, and is generally use- 
ful in other subjects. (c) That the certificate should be of one grade 
only, but that there should be room in it for special distinction in 
various subjects. (æ) That there should be a limit of age below which 
no candidate should be admitted. The age of sixteen was thought likely 
to pee the best. 

wenty-nine new members of the Guild were elected, viz. :—Central 
Guild, 25; Branches: Aberystwyth, 1; Blackburn, 3. 


CENTRAL GUILD.—SECTION E (LONDON). 


April 29, 3 p.m.—F. W. Rudler, Esq., Geologist in charge of the 
Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, Piccadilly, will kindly 
conduct members and their friends over the Museum. 

SECTION B. — On Friday evening, March 17, Mr. Morris W. 
Travers, B.Sc., kindly gave a lecture to this Section in the Chemistry 
Theatre at University College on ‘‘ The Gases of the Atmosphere.” 
The lecturer devoted most of his lecture to the explanation of recent 
research on this question. He began by explaining that he would 
presume that the audience understood the more elementary aspects of 
the subject, and wished to hear about the latest discoveries which had 
been made by Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay. As assistant to 
the latter he had been privileged to watch the process of the discoveries, 
and the early part of the lecture was occupied with most lucid explana- 
tions of what had been done. Many excellent experiments were 
shown, exhibiting actual methods of manipulation, also lantern slides, 
displaying large apparatus, and finally vacuum tubes with argon, neon, 
aid crypton were shown to the interested audience. By the kindness 
of Dr. Hampson liquid air was provided, and the behaviour of this 
wonderful substance afforded phenomena of much interest to all present, 
and considerably surprised those who saw it for the first time. Among 
the experiments we may mention the actual preparation of argon, its 
collection, and the testing of it by the spectroscope during the lecture. 
The Committee of the Section much regret that, owing to the prevalence 
of severe colds and influenza, and to the night proving very aiten the 
audience was not much larger, and that also both Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the Section were unable to be present. They felt this the 
more as Mr. Travers was fulfilling his kind promise at great incon- 
venience to himself. 


BRANCHES. 


Ipswich.—The first meeting of the year was held in the Library of the 
Town Hall at five p.m. on Saturday, Feb. 25. J. H. Bartlet, Esq., 
M.D., presided, and there was a good attendance of members and 
others interested in educational work in the town and neighbourhood. 
An address was given on ‘‘ The Beginnings of Language Teaching : 
Latin through English,” by Mr. H. Courthope Bowen, M.A. At the 
conclusion of the address, the Rev. P. E. Raynor proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Courthope Bowen for his extremely interesting and 
suggestive paper ; this was seconded by Miss Harrison and carried with 
applause. A vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Bartlet for presiding. 
—The first annual general meeting of the Branch was held on March 
Ir, at the Girls’ High School. The Rev. P. E. Raynor presided. 
The report, which was read by the Hon. Secretary (Miss Williams), 
stated that the Branch had now sixty-eight members. The officers and 
Committee for the ensuing year were elected, Dr. Bartlet being re- 
elected President, the Rev P. E. Raynor Chairman, and Miss Harrison 
Vice-Chairman. A paper, giving an account of the Congress of the 
Guild held in London in January, which had been drawn up by Mr. 
H. G. Williams, was read. Mr. G. F. Bridge also read a paper, 
giving a summary of the resolutions passed by the various bodies of 
secondary teachers which had met during the Christmas vacation. The 
object of the paper was to show that secondary teachers were all 
agreed upon the points which it was most necessary to keep in view in 
the organization of secondary education. These points were— 
(1) That the Education Department should be advised by a permanent 
Consultative Committee, consisting, in part at least, of educational 
experts ; (2) that the branch of the Education Office dealing with 
secondary education should be distinct from that dealing with primary 
education, and should have its own inspectorate ; (3) that in the case of 
secondary schools inspection by the Universities or other recognized 
authorities should be accepted as equivalent to direct inspection by the 
Board of Education ; (4) that the powers now exercised by the Charity 
Commissioners should be handed over, wholly or in part, to the Board 
of Education ; (5) that Local Authorities for Secondary Education should 
be established now or in the immediate future, and that on such 
Authorities the interests of secondary schools should be adequately 
represented : (6) that a register of efficient teachers should be drawn up, 
and that ultimately persons not on that register should not be eligible 
for any appointment in schools assisted by public money. 

Norwich.—A well attended lecture on ‘‘ The Educational Systems of 
Scandinavia” was given on February 27, at the Norwich High School, 
before the members of the Branch Guild, by Mr. J. S. Thornton. 
The Rev. W. A. MacAllan presided in the earlier part of the evening ; 
and, when he was obliged to go, his place was taken by Mr. Lee- Warner, 
Chairman of the Educational Committee of the Norfolk C.C. Mr, 
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“Thornton stated that his first knowledge of the Scandinavian schools 
was derived from the Sloyd lectures of Herr Salomon at Nääs, and 
from the inquiries of Prof. D. M. Lewis, now of Aberystwyth, who 
-drew up a Series of questions which aroused a reply from Herr Schroder, 
Principal of the High School at Askov. Since then the lecturer had 
paid many visits of inquiry to the schools of those countries. The matter 
was of the utmost importance to England at the present time, as, with 
State organization upon us, the changes brought about, if carried out 
in the spirit of some recent Ministries, might be so violent as to break 
the continuity of secondary education in this country. The motto of 
England for such work was ‘‘ Evolution, not Revolution”; and so 
impressed was the lecturer with the gravity of the situation that he had 
endeavoured to gather and present the facts from Denmark even before 
the late Commission commenced to sit. The organization of secondary 
schools in all the Scandinavian countries turned upon the State leavin 
examinations, of which there were two, a higher and a lower, in 
Denmark and in Norway, passed at the ages of eighteen and fifteen or 
‘sixteen respectively ; but only one, passed at the age of eighteen, in 
Sweden and Finland. It was not every school that was permitted to 
hold the examination within its walls; and such permission, granted 
only on certain specified conditions, constituted State recognition. 
There was thus in these four countries registration of schools, rather 
than registration of teachers—the latter being brought about by indirect, 
rather than by direct, means. This registration had an enormous in- 
fluence on the prosperity of efficient private schools. It made it at once 
possible for the State to extend the same measure of recognition and of 
material help to efficient private schools as to efficient public schools. 
The extent to which this was done in Denmark appeared in Mr. Sadler’s 
frst volume. In Sweden there was no such need for private schools as in 
Denmark, except in the case of girls; but two or three boys’ schools in 
private hands were amongst the most famous in the country, and received 
irom the State from 6,000 to 9,000 kr. a year each; and since 1896 as 
many as ninety-one private girls’ schools (some of them mixed schools) 
had received nearly 200,000 kr. a year from the State, on conditions 
which seemed to have been determined, to a large extent, by Danish 
experience. In Finland all the samskoler were in private hands, 
and were largely helped by the State, the private /ycées for boys, or for 
boys and girls together, receiving 300,000 kr. a year, and the correspond- 
ing schools for girls 150,000 kr. In the large towns of Norway the 
State-recognized private schools were in a great preponderance, being 
also in the vanguard of progress; these formed an interesting contrast 
to the schools in the sister countries, inasmuch as they had attained this 
position of superiority in numbers and in reputation without any money 
help from the State. But whether they could maintain this position 
after the new law of 1896, which allows School Boards, under certain 
conditions, to provide free instruction in the subjects taught in the first 
three years of the gymnasium, remains to be seen. Such comparisons 
and contrasts, the lecturer remarked, were of the highest value to those 
who had to tackle similar problems in this country. And, if fifty British 
dairy farmers, two years ago, found it worth their while to troop to 
Denmark and Sweden, he did not see why parties of English teachers 
should not follow their example, and learn lessons and gather experi- 
ence still more valuable. Mr. Lee-Warner, Mr. Oake, Dr. Wheeler, 
and Mr. Holme asked many questions at the close of the 
lecture; and a cordial vote of thanks closed the proceedings. The 
Hon. Secretary, Miss M. Hill, is to be congratulated upon the 
accession of 32 new members, making a membership of 109, and upon 
the increased activity of the Guild within the present year. 


LIBRARY. 


The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library :— 

Presented by Mr. E. S. Weymouth :—A History of France, 1180- 
1314, The Growth of the Feudal Absolute Monarchy (with four maps), 
by Agnes F. Dodd; Camb. H.L. French Papers, 1893-98, by F. 
Thomas; Camb. H.L. German Papers, 1893-98, by A. Voeyvelin, M.A. 

Presented by Messrs. A. & C. Black :—Les Gaulois et les Francs, 
par F. B. Kirkman et J. M. A. Pécontal. 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. :—Cinq-Mars, par Alfred De 
Vigny, edited by G. G. Loane ; Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Cantos I. 
and II., edited by Ed. E. Morris; ditto, Cantos III. and IV. 

Presented by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. :—An Outline of 
the History of Educational Theories in England, by H. T. Mark; A 
New Science and Art of Arithmetic, by A. Sonnenschein and H. A. 
Nesbitt. 

Presented by the University Correspondence College Press :—The 
Intermediate Text-Book of English Literature, Pait II., 1660-1832, by 
W. H. Low and A. J. Wyatt; Cicero, De Officiis, Book III., edited 
by W. J. Woodhouse. 

Purchased :—Der Stunden-plan, von H. Schiller ; Remedies for the 
‘Needless Injury to Children involved in the Present System of School 
Education, by Clement Dukes ; Kant on Education (Ueber Pädagogik , 
translated by A. Churton, with Introduction by Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
M.A. (2s. 6d.). 

Members who have recently-published books out from the Library are 
requested to return them at the ead of one month or as soon as possible 
-after perusal. 


PENDLEBURY’S 
NEW ARITHMETIC. 


Small crown Svo. 192 pp. 
Answers, 1s. 4d. 


SHILLING ARITHMETIC. 


BY 


CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A, P.RAS., 


SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MASTER OF ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


1s.; or, with 


AND 


W. S. BEARD, F.R.GS., 


HEADMASTER OF THE MODERN SCHOOL, FAREHAM. 


This book is intended for the lower and middle forms of 
Secondary Schools. It will be found adapted especially for the 
use of candidates for the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local 
Examinations, the Scotch Universities’ Locals, County Council 
Scholarships, and for Examinations conducted by the College 
of Preceptors, the Board of Intermediate Education for Ireland, 
&c., &c. 

Throughout the book fully worked-out examples have been 
inserted to illustrate the theory explained in the text, and to 
serve as models for the pupil. The examples for exercise 
are numerous and are carefully graduated. The sets of miscella- 
neous examples are mostly taken from examination papers set 
at the Examinations referred to above. Questions involving 
unnecessarily long and tedious calculations have been excluded 
from the book, as unsuitable for the Junior Students for whom 
the book is intended. 


ABRIDGED CONTENTS. 


The Four Rules.—Simple and Compound, 

Reduction.—Weights and Measures. 

G.C.M. and L.C.M. 

Vulgar Fractions.— Decimals. 

Practice.—Simple and Compound, Invoicss,—Traiesmen’s Bills. 
Proportion (Simple and Compound) by the Unitary Method. 
Bankruptcies.—Rates and Taxes.—Percentages. 
Commission.—Brokerage.—Insuranoe.—Cash Discount. 


Interest (Simple and Oompound).—Calculation of Compound Interest on a 
Given Principal. —Present Worth and True Discount. —Banker’s Discount. 
Discounting Bills. 


Profit and Loss.—Stocks and Shares. 

Square Root. 

Mensuration of Rectangles and Rectangular Solids. 

The Coinage of Certain Countries.—Exchange.—Foreign Bilis of Exchange. 
The Metrio System of Weights and Measures. 

Calculation of Prices. 


Examination Papers (Oxford Junior Local, Oxford Preliminary, Cambridge 
Junior Local, Cambridge Preliminary, College of Preceptors, London 
Technical Education Board, &c.). 


Specimen Copy sent on receipt of half the published price to 
Head Teachers. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE Board of Education Bill has reached its second 
stage, but little new light was thrown on it in the 
debate on the second reading in the House of Lords. The 
Duke of Devonshire, so far from magnifying his office, 
again acknowledged that it was a little Bill, and sought to 
minimize the inspectoral powers that it conferred. In 
answer to Lord Ripon, who asked why there was not to be 
a Minister of Education in the one House, and a Secretary 
in the other, he said, with delightful frankness, that he 
really could not remember the reasons which determined 
the Government in favour of a Board rather than a 
Secretariat. He made a point of the Consultative Com- 
mittee’s not being statutory ; but, provided it is permanent, 
this does not greatly matter. Lastly, he held out hopes 
(valeant quantum) that the supplementary measure estab- 
lishing Local Authorities may be introduced next Session. 


HE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY was not 
felicitous either in his eulogy of the Bill or in his 
criticisms. Forgetting both Mr. Forster’s Bill No. 2 and 
the Gorst Bill of 1896, he praised it as the first 
attempt to deal with secondary education. ‘The rest of his 
speech was devoted to an exposition of the possible religious 
dangers involved in the Bill. The Board might be 
tempted to alienate to secondary schools those endowments 
under £50 a year which now went mainly to voluntary 
schools. The Board might refuse inspection to denomina- 
tional schools. ‘“ Uncontrolled experts” were to be suspected 
as likely to be unfriendly to religious education. As the 
Times remarks, his Grace can hardly have read the Bill; 
and, when we compare these vain imaginings of the Arch- 
bishop with the sound sense for which Dr. Temple of Rugby 


was famed, we cannot help applying to him, not in the 
sense intended by Tennyson, 


men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


HE Conference of delegates from the various branches 
of the National Union of Teachers, recently held at 
Cambridge, must have been very generally voted a success. 
Yet, in spite of cordial welcomes from official and unofficial 
members, in spite of honorary degrees, dinners, and 
receptions, we note that the Schoolmaster utters—a very 
unusual thing in its columns—-some words of regret and 
even blame. ‘Ihe fact is that the Executive received some 
rather rough handling on one or two points. But the 
Schoolmaster may take heart. The severity of the criticism 
is usually in proportion to the importance of the work done. 
The Executive whose proposals are received and passed 
without discussion is moribund. Though we cannot ap- 
prove ‘all the methods of the N.U.T. in attaining its 
objects, yet we have the fullest sympathy for those objects, 
and we willingly admit that all teachers, of whatever grade— 
primary, secondary, or tertiary—owe a debt of gratitude to 
the N.U.T. for the persistent way in which it has upheld to 
the country and to the Department the higher ideals of the 
teaching profession. 


HE Conference passed a resolution urging that the 
whole expenses of public education should be 
provided from public sources, and be subject to public 
control. The other resolution of public interest referred to 
Local Authorities. An attempt to revive the ad oc principle 
of election was thrown out, and the Conference agreed on a 
County Authority dealing with all education within its area. 
This view is also strongly advocated by Dr. Macnamara in 
the Nineteenth Century. It does seem absurd that educa- 
tion, one of the most important parts of local administration, 
should not have been put into the hands of the existing 
municipal authorities. 


HE most remarkable of the papers read before the 
Cambridge Conference of the N.U.T. was undoubtedly 
that of Prof. Jebb on the “ Relations of Primary to Second- 
ary Education,” or, to give it a more significant title, the 
Unity of the Teaching Profession. Assuming as axiomatic 
that’ the work of educators one and all, in order to be 
successful, must be performed “in the light of psychological 
knowledge and by a method founded on the thoughtful 
study of experience,” he went on to show that in England 
we are only gradually awakening to a consciousness of this 
necessary condition of success. The general public is still 
apathetic and indifferent—allows that education is, on the 
whole, a good thing, but one of which you may easily have 
too much—wants technical education as a dodge for dishing 
the German bagman, but still thinks that it may be grown 
like an orchid on a rotten trunk. 


N Ft in spite of this apathy and ignorance, Prof. Jebb is 
sanguine for the future, and could point to many 
hopeful auguries—the overwhelming majority by which 
Mr. Robson’s Bill passed its second reading (though the 
odds were great against its being carried during the present 
session), and the Board of Education Bill, “which will 
certainly pass.” This Board, when created, will be an 
outward and visible sign of the unity of the profession. The 
Consultative Committee will certainly include, among 
“other bodies interested in education,” representatives of 
primary schools, and its first duty will be to frame regula- 
tions for the registration of teachers, #.¢,,for a common list 
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of primary and secondary teachers according to the scheme 
of the separate Registration Bill of last year. 


“HERE is nothing new in all this. The same tenets 

have been long iterated in these columns, though 
they gain fresh force from Mr. Jebb’s lucid and felicitous 
exposition. What makes this address remarkable is that it 
should have been delivered at Cambridge by the Conserva- 
tive Member for the University. To gauge its importance 
we need only refer to the Times leader on the subject. The 
Times is at once perplexed and scandalized. What on 
earth does Mr. Jebb mean by this “unity”? Public 
schools are one thing, Board schools are another, and 
between the two a great gulf is fixed. True, primary 
education is organized and secondary education is un- 
organized ; but, if judged by results, the chaos of the 
higher grade is far superior to the cosmos of the lower 
grade. The gentleman’s son needs one kind of training, 
the ploughboy another, and there is little or nothing in 
common between the two. All this seems so patent and 
obvious to the Zzmes that the only explanation it can sug- 
gest for Mr. Jebb’s extravagant utterance is that he was 
piaying to the gallery, or, as it is euphemistically expressed, 
‘“‘subserving private complacency.” Could we have a more 
telling illustration of that “attitude of rather scornful 
scepticism or even of active dislike to education” with 
which Mr. Jebb taxed certain classes of the community ? 


JIR PHILIP MAGNUS, commenting on Prof. Jebb’s 
address in £ducation, points out the artificial parti- 
tions and what he considers the natural line of cleavage 
between primary and secondary education. Among the 
former are the different authorities to which the two classes 
of schools are subject, a distinction which exists to the 
same extent in no other civilized country but England, and 
one which the Board of Education Bill will only partially 
remove. As to the latter, he finds an essential difference 
in their respective aims. The aim of the elementary school 
is “ to train the rank and file of the children of the people 
for the business of life.” So stated, few will dispute the 
proposition or the rider that it is not to fit the pupil for 
passing to a higher-grade school, though we should prefer 
to put it somewhat differently, considering that this, though 
a secondary aim, is one that cannot be overlooked ; and 
we think that Sir Philip Magnus would find it difficult to 
frame an exclusive definition of secondary education, and 
was wise in not attempting one. This by the way: the 
point we would insist on is that a difference in the teach- 
ing—z.e., the curriculum—does not necessarily imply a 
difference in the teachers. Mr. Thring used to ascribe his 
success as a teacher in great part to the apprenticeship he 
had served in a village school, and the “unity and con- 
tinuity of education,” in the sense that the profession is one 
and indivisible, is no mere flourish of rhetoric coined to 
tickle the ears of the N.U.T. 


RS. BRYANT, on “The Work of Women in Educa- 
tion,” was wise, witty, and (a rare fault in women) too 

brief. She laid down the sound principle that women 
teachers should be paid at the same rate as men for the 
same class of work. This does not mean that women shall 
receive the same wage. Even if their work is of as high a 
standard, they cannot, according to Mrs. Bryant, work as 
hard or as long hours ; in other words, if they get less pay, 
they should have more leisure. If this principle is accepted, 
it will follow that it cannot be cheaper to employ female 
labour. How flagrantly it is violated in the respective 


scales of salary for men and women that now prevail in 
elementary schools she was not careful to point out. But, 
if the rates of pay are the same, will not the weaker sex go 
tothe wall? Instead of vindicating the mental equality and 
moral superiority of her sex, Mrs. Bryant answered the 
question by an analogy. Wecannot do without our prime 
donne. 


DR MACNAMARA, in his paper on “The State and 

Village Education,” brought up a whole train of 
statistics to prove that rural schools are like Dr. Johnson’s 
leg of mutton—ill-found, ill-staffed, ill-managed. And the 
more inveterate and widespread the disease (so Dr. Macna- 
mara told his audience) the more obvious and easy the 
remedy—more money and better management. All schools 
must he placed under the control of County Authorities, 
created presumably ad oc, voluntary contributions must be 
ignored, and the entire cost must be borne by the central 
exchequer, supplemented by a county rate. This can mean 
nothing but the extinction of voluntary schools. It 1s 
magnificent, but it is not practical politics. And, further, 
when Dr. Macnamara demands the same standard of 
efficiency in teaching for rural schools as for London Board 
schools, he is crying for the moon. It would be as reason- 
able to demand that Little Peddlington should have electric 
light, a telephone, and an hourly post delivery. 


E drew attention last month to a slight alteration in the 
Code, disallowing pupil-teachers in cases where it 
was impossible that they should receive adequate training. 
This amendment was “designed for the improvement of 
the staff of rural schools, and to promote their efficiency. 
It was recommended by a committee of experts which sat 
two years ago to consider the question, by H.M. inspectors, 
and by the official advisers of the Department.” We are 
quoting from the speech of Sir John Gorst, and it is hardly 
necessary to add that this preamble signified that the 
Government had flung over Sir John Gorst and his new 
clauses at a hint from Lord Hugh Cecil. But, in his last 
performance of the happy dispatch, Sir John Gorst surpassed 
himself. ‘The change had been intended as a boon, but 
the Government had no intention of thrusting a boon on 
unwilling recipients, and the Department would carry out 
the intended reform in another way, by refusing to allow 
pupil-teachers on an adverse report of its inspectors.” The 
phrase is not parliamentary, but we can find none more 
suitable—this is “ too thin.” Neither Lord Cranbrook, who 
was profuse in his expressions of gratitude to the Govern- 
ment, nor Mr. Balfour, who frankly acknowledged that 
education must take a back seat when the voluntary schools 
are concerned, made even a pretence of saving Sir John 
Gorst’s face, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman carried all 
honest Conservatives, including Mr. Ernest Gray, with him 
in denouncing the “pitiable” situation, and declaring that 
the position as regards the Department “ began by being a 
joke and was rapidly becoming, if it had not become, a 
scandal.” One more noteworthy feature of the debate, 
which we treasure for future reference. Mr. Balfour gravely 
reproved Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman for suggesting 
that the grant to voluntary schools had gone entirely into 
the pockets of subscribers. When the grant was made we 
were told that most of it would go into the pockets of the 
teachers, and that every penny would be devoted to raising 
the standard of education. 


[! may seem like forcing an open door, but we cannot 
forbear noting the outspoken protest in the Times of 
the Rev. T. W. Sharpe against the Government’s pusillani- 
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mity. Mr. Sharpe was chairman of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on the Pupil-Teacher System, and not even Mr. Balfour 
could suspect him of being a covert enemy of voluntary 
schools. But Mr. Sharpe knows what teaching is, and 
he pronounces the working of a school of eighty children 
with one adult and a raw lad or lass of fourteen, as under the 
amended Code is still permissible, a hollow farce. Mr. 
Sharpe proposes that the provision of an adequate and 
adequately paid staff should be the first charge upon public 
grants, and that the remaining school expenses, generally 
amounting to one-sixth, should be borne by local contribu- 
tions. A fair offer, which would go far to settle the hand- 
to-mouth system of begging petitions and doles ; and our 
poor relations, if only they knew their own good, would 
instantly close with it. 


UBLIC attention has not been called as it should have 
been to the significant debate which took place 

(after twelve o’clock, according to Standing Orders) in the 
House of Commons on March 23. Mr. Gedge, the 
member for Walsall, opposed a scheme of the Charity 
‘Commission for the management of Queen Mary’s 
(secondary) School in that town, and was handsomely 
beaten on a division bya majority of more than two to one. 
This result is in itself sufficiently remarkable, for we can 
-only remember one other occasion in the last seven years 
when opposition to the Charity Commission has not been 
successful in either House of Parliament. The question 
at issue was “ County Councils versus Lockwood Bill Pro- 
moters,” and the figures on division might teach even 
Dr. Scott a lesson. The working of Section 1 (1) ¢ of the 
Technical Instruction Act, 1889, provided the field of 
battle. By that clause the Local (Technical) Authority, 
when it aids a school, must be represented on the governing 
body in a certain proportion “ for the purposes of this Act.” 
The Charity Commission, however, in 1892, on the initia- 
tive of the County Council of Surrey, decided that the 
‘clause, while quite adequate for technical institute pur- 
poses, was absurd when applied to an endowed school. 
Strictly interpreted, the words of the section would enable 
-a general body of secondary school Governors, when 
electing a headmaster, or clerk, or when fixing the salaries 
of form-masters ot the fees of boys, to call upon the County 
Council Governors to withdraw from the room, as the 
matter in debate was not “technical instruction.” The 
‘Charity Commissioners, therefore, knowing well that the 
‘County Council Governors were probably the most useful 
of the whole body, agreed to promote “ omnibus ” amend- 
ing schemes, giving the County Councils the right to appoint 
a Jew Governors under the Endowed Schools Act—zé.e., for 
all purposes for all endowed schools which they aided in 
their county. ‘This has gone so far that on the Boards of a 
large majority of the schools of the second grade in 
England there sit at present from one to four County 
‘Council Governors acting on a complete equality with 
the other members of the governing body. Of course 
this means that, as Sir John Gorst put it, the Local 
(Technical) Authority, when operating in connexion 
with an endowed school, acts as an authority for “all 
secondary education... short of the dead languages.” 
The Staffordshire County Council, using and aiding this 
School in the county borough of Walsall, justly de- 
manded this “for all purposes ” representation asa return for 
its grants. Naturally the ecclesiastical consenters to the 
Lockwood Bill, and Colonel Lockwood himself, saw a 
belated chance of proving that’ secondary and technical 
were different, and tried to reduce the Staffordshire coun- 
‘cillors to a position similar to that given to Irish members 


It is gratifying to find that this manceuvre—we hope not 
engineered by the Incorporated Headmasters—enabled 
Prof. Jebb and Mr. Hobhouse to separate themselves from 
their late associates, and thus support the Government 
and the County Councils. A study of the debate of 
August 27, 1899, will show plainly that the words of the 
Act were intended to “delimitate” “technical” from 
“elementary ” education by securing that where elementary 
school managers use their schools in the evening for 
technical work they can safely associate others with them 
for the latter purpose without risk of interference in their 
(denominational) day school. Unless secondary is taken to 
imply denominational, there can be no reason for extending 
the restriction of the clause in its direction. 


AN MORNING contemporary has been airing the subject 
d of food in women’s training colleges, with a strong 
leaning to the view that women students are overworked 
and underfed. Of course there are colleges and colleges ; 
but there is reason to suppose that catering is one of the 
departments in boarding and feeding which is done best by 
men, and we fear that in most women’s colleges women are 
responsible for this branch. Be this as it may, the great 
demands now made on students—demands both mental and 
physical—necessitate a varied and excellent dietary, food 
well cooked, well served, plentiful. We fear that the 
sectarian colleges, despite the improvement visible in recent 
years, have in some cases a good deal of leeway to make up. 
And there is no good reason why the Government should 
make any distinction between men and women in the 
colleges. The grant is £50 for a man’s education, board, 
and lodging; £35 for a woman’s. If women eat less than 
men, it might well be maintained that the difference should 
be made up in quality. 


Vey on catering are various as menus, as the Journal 

pointed out when the Vestminster Gasette gave voice 
to complaints on the manner in which boys are fed at the 
public schools. Seated at the breakfast table, during our just 
concluded holiday, beside a scholar of one of the most 
famous of these [Rugby], we thought it our duty to inquire 
into the commissariat. Our mind is well prepared for the 
hearing of youthful views, in that it entertains a doubt as to 
the ability of the young person to judge of a good and 
suitable dietary. Somewhat to our surprise he answered : 
“It’s ripping; just as good as we get at home, and luts of 
it; couldn’t be better.” Of course boys and girls, and 
older students too, invariably compare with the home table, 
and usually the verdict of good or bad is passed by com- 


parison with this best known standard. 
A>” if in answer to one of our Notes last month, in which 
we congratulated the Duke of Devonshire on the 
progress of his studies as Minister of Education, his Grace, 
in speaking the other day at Presteign, deprecated any idea 
that he was an educational expert, or that he was able to 
suggest any means by which the desiderated improvement 
in education could be carried out. But there are experts 
and experts. We quite agree with the Lord President that 
an expert of the narrower and technical sort is not the man 
to place at the head of a Government Department. We do 
not want a schoolmaster or professor, however profound his 
studies in educational science, or however thorough his 
experience in school management ; but we want a man who 
can bring to the problem of the better organization of 
education that political air and administrative experience 
which enable our statesmen to tackle indifferently finance, 


under the “in and out” clause of the Home Rule Bill. | foreign affairs, the colonies, the Post Office, or the fleet, 
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This is just what the Duke can do, and in this sense he is an 
expert. 


NOTHER part of the Duke’s speech gives us pause. 
He implied that technical cducation was the only 
section of the problem in which he was interested. He 
admitted he was an educationist, and so far open to suspicion, 
inasmuch as he was deeply impressed with the national 
Importance of the better training of the people in science 
and art as applied to our industries and to our commercial 
position ; but for the rest he pleaded not guilty, and he took 
the same line with the London Chamber of Commerce. 
He was quite convinced of the need of better commercial 
education, and hinted that he might have suggested a 
Government grant were he not in fear of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who, in all matters that did not concern 
the Army and Navy, was a perfect paragon of economy. 
This is all very well for a hustings speech. But, if England 
is to follow the lead of other countries which, in the Duke's 
words, are more alive to the close connexion between 
efficient schools and commercial supremacy, the Minister of 
Education must do more than passa Bill of organization. It 
is his duty to persuade Parliament that the Imperial Ex- 
chequer must pay at least part of the cost of improvements. 


HE London School Board are still fighting against the 
operation of Clause VII. in London. They recently 
sent out a circular to all their schools and local managers 
conducting Science and Art classes, asking them to be sure, 
in their choice of examination superintendents and of special 
local secretaries, that the persons appointed were favourable 
to School Board claims. As a matter of fact, in the past 
the School Board has had it all its own way in these appoint- 
ments, and special local secretaryships in particular (where 
half of the very substantial salary is paid by the Department 
and half contributed by the schools using the centre) were 
used as very pleasant rewards for School Board services. 
‘The system of selecting these officials is, by South Kensington 
rules, for each school using the centre to send a repre- 
sentative to a meeting, and for the voice of the majority to 
prevail. Possibly the School Board had two or three schools 
in a given district all of whose representatives would vote 
solid, and so put in their man in opposition to the choice of 
the polytechnic or voluntary school. Now, however, the 
rule is that the Clause VII. authority has all the votes 
for all the schools it aids, and thus practically acquires 
the whole of this very considerable patronage. In London 
alone there are nearly a dozen appointments worth close on 
£100 a year each, which will thus pass practically from the 
control of the School Board to that of the County Council. 
In rural centres, where the “special” is usually the same 
person as the ordinary local secretary, the County Council 
acquires incidentally the right of appointing the local officials 
for general technical purposes all over its area. As it also 
has the right of vetoing the appointment of any member of 
any local committee which carries on Science and Art work, 
the very large coercive powers now delegated from those 
whose distance prevented their exercise to those who can 
and will use them will be apparent. No wonder the School 
Boards, disestablished and disendowed, fret and fume against 
the position. 


WE have just come across the following elegant senti- 
ment :—“ The highest commendation, however, is 
due to the 57 (primary) schools, or 45°9 per cent. of the 
whole, which have successfully overlapped secondary educa- 
tion by adding specific subjects to the ordinary syllabus of 
work and cookery or laundry.” This comes from the 


report of the organizing master to the Rochester Diocesan 

Board of Education, and not, as one would suppose, from 

Mr. Lyulph Stanley or the School Board Chronicle. The 

writer certainly goes on, after giving “the highest com- 

mendation,” to doubt the wisdom of ‘ overlapping 

secondary education”; but what is really open to doubt is 

the wisdom of the whole of his remarks. To commend 
“overlapping ” is practically to advocate waste of public 

money. For voluntary school people in particular to do so 
is to play into the hands of the School Boards, and con- 
done their extravagance, if not their illegalities. But, 
besides the political injudiciousness of these remarks, the 
educational folly is equally startlirg. To teach small 
children cookery and laundry-work is no more overlapping 
secondary education than to teach them drawing and needle- 
work, which are compulsory subjects under the Code. This 
frame of mind, which “ dclimitates ” primary from secondary 
by means of schedules of subjects, instead of regarding the 
two as separated, and that very slightly, on lines of 
method, objects, and age, is one of the worst educa- 
tional heresies of the day. It practically is an expression 
of the old obscurantist idea that elementary education con- 
sists of the ‘three R’s ” (a view still held by farmers), and 
that secondary education is everything else, and is con- 
sequently unfit for the working man’s child. 


N R. G. W. STEEVENS, in his Darly AZai/ notes on 

India (we are indebted to the University Corr- 
spondent for the quotation), comments severely on the 
higher education in Bengal. The examination papers set 
by the Calcutta University, he tells us, are a direct en- 
couragement to pure cram, and require nothing but an act 
of memory to answer them. He vouches for the story of 
a candidate for the M.A. degree who gave flawless transla- 
tions of all the passages set, but his rendering generally 
began a few lines before the printed text and finished a few 
lines later; the explanation being that he had learned the 
crib by heart and found his bearings by help of proper 
names or some memorta technica of his own. “After all,” 
adds Mr. Steevens, “the same thing has been done at 
Oxford and Cambridge,” and still more at the University 
of London. But the sting of the story is yet to come. The 
examiner discovered the imposture, and plucked his man. 
The candidate appealed to the governing body, who, with a 
full knowledge of the facts, overrode the examiner’s decision, 
and insisted on his being passed in Latin. This beats the 
“ Heathen Passee.” 


E hear that the London University Commissioners 
have decided to establish faculties in Psychology, 
Political Science, Engineering, and Economics. Why not 
one in Pedagogics, as at Edinburgh, St. Andrews, and the 
University of Wales? Whence the stipends of the new 
professors are to come is not apparent. 


EDFORD, with its enormous educational endowments, 
has been obliged to form a School Board. The 
opening of the first school under the Board gave the Duke 
of Bedford an opportunity of making some remarks of 
general interest, though he does not pose as an expert. 
But, like many speakers on the subject, he does not realize 
that each suggested improvement means extra expense ; and 
the bogey of the ratepayer rises in the background. It is 
quite true that parents ask what is the use of the child 
remaining at school after the age of eleven. It is quite true 
that the teacher ought to be able to make a convincing 
reply. But with book-learning run mad, with the neglect of 
all physical and practical training, Ave cannot dgso. Let 
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the children, says the Duke, make list slippers, and wear 
them in school while their boots are being dried. Let the 
packages of sandwiches be kept in properly ventilated closets 
—an excellent suggestion which we recommend to secondary 
day schools: only, be it remarked, drying-rooms and 
ventilated shelves cost money. We fear most ratepayers 
would oppose what they would consider unnecessary luxury. 


[* is nothing short of amazing in these days of examina- 

tion to find headmasters themselves advocating an 
addition to the list. We know one school in which during 
this term seven separate examinations will be held, some 
extending over several days, and all interfering with the 
regular work of a part of the school. Emanating from Can- 
terbury there is to be an attempt to bring secondary schools 
within the scope of the diocesan Boards of Education. This 
means—of course, “ with the least possible interference with 
the individual character of different schools ”— that the 
religious teaching in secondary schools should be inspected 
and the results examined by diocesan inspectors. We quite 
agree with the Archbishop that “unexamined teaching is 
very distinctly inferior to examined teaching.” But let us 
have a further definition. Scripture history and Church 
doctrines may be taught and examined. But it seems to us 
that the very effort of organization implied will divorce 
practice still further from teaching. Religion is an 
influence pervading the whole school-life. It is taught or 
not taught in the chapel, playing-field, form-room, and study. 
Its result is seen but cannot be measured in terms of 
examiners’ appraisement. The mere fact of making religion 
a school-subject destroys its very essence. Archdeacon Wilson, 
when Headmaster of Clifton, used to boast that none of his 
sixth had ever gained a distinction in Scripture in the first 
Board Examination. We hope the headmasters of other 
dioceses will not be carried away by their colleagues at 
Canterbury. 


NE of Dr. Garnett’s inquiries as Secretary to the London 
Technical Education Board has resulted in the dis- 
closure of another reason why London Board-school boys 
continue to overcrowd the cheap-clerk market. Rents for 
workshops in London are so high that masters cannot afford 
space for apprentices, who take up room without earning a 
proportionate amount. Consequently the skilled labourer, 
who has already learnt his trade, is imported from the 
provinces. And so it is less easy for a London boy to get 
into a trade, even into his father’s, than for a provincial boy. 
The London boy becomes a clerk, or else for a few years an 
errand boy, and then drifts into the ranks of unskilled 
labour. Dr. Garnett has no immediate remedy to suggest ; 
but probably the development of trade schools, which are 
already taking the place of apprenticeship, will be further 
continued. | 


E should be glad enough to see a good weekly 
newspaper dealing with the interests of secondary 
education. But it is quite certain that ÆZducatron, under its 
new management, does not fulfil the conditions necessary 
to success. The registration of plumbers may prove of 
importance to the householder, but it is scarcely sufficient 
to supply a week’s mental pabu/um to the secondary teacher. 
A quarrel between School Board and Town Council in 
Aberdeen may be interesting as an object lesson for 
Southrons, but, if served up as the joint, it will seem a 
Rarmecide feast. We wonder if the members of the 
1.A.H.M., who presumably form the bulk of the sub- 
scribers, are better satisfied than they were at the Guildhall 
in January. The paper is also the organ of the A.M.A. ; 


but it is little wonder if subscribers are rare among its 
members. 


WE fancy that not a few headmistresses will try the 

recipe for a home-made newspaper furnished this 
month by an occasional contributor. In one or two par- 
ticulars it seems to us capable of improvement. First, the 
interest in it would be greatly increased if the girls them- 
selves, and not the mistresses, were the chief contributors. 
Secondly, the exclusion of all Parhamentary intelligence is 
hardly justified by the reasons given. Schoolgirls do not 
care for politics because they are not taught at home to 
care, and this indifference should be corrected, not en- 
couraged, at school. It is no less shameful for a girl than 
fora boy not to knowthe name cf the Prime Minister or 
the meaning of a Liberal Unionist. And there is no diff- 
culty, if it is thought desirable, in giving a colourless account 
of the Budget or the Board of Education Bill, or even of the 
last debate on clerical conformity. | 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE number of County Education Committees issuing annual reports, 
it is satisfactory to note, continues to increase. And, in nearly all cases, 
the reports are drawn with care and discrimination, They bring to 
a focus the innumerable and otherwise disconnected activities which go 
to make up the many-sided work for which the Local Authority is 
responsible. In educational administration, at the present time, the 
one thing needful is to see things whole—to reject the superfluous and 
develop the essential; to legislate, not for immediate results or the 
vanity of members, but for the establishment of a permanent and reason- 
able system. County Education Committees have now been at work 
seven or eight years, and they have not been the slaves of a code, the 
creatures of a Government Department! On the contrary, they have 
been, and are, for practical purposes, free to think and act according to 
their capacities. A County Education Committee, therefore, can 
immediately respond to the dictates of experience and modify its policy 
as occasion may demand. And it is not the least important function of 
the annual report to distinguish the superfluous from the essential and 
to indicate the lines of progress. 


IN this respect the sixth annual report of the Education Secretary for 
Durham is of particular interest. In this county the question of 
inspection has been courageously faced, and answered by the systematic 
visitation of all the classes aided by the Council. The cost is not, 
after all, extravagant—/796 for the payment of £6,876 in grants to 
technical classes—and the Education Committee is well informed in its 
work. The report contains a large number of suggestive extracts from 
the pens of the inspectors. A matter which must soon engage the 
serious attention of those concerned in providing instruction for evening 
students is that of the ability of the individual to profitably pursue the 
course of study for which he desires to enter. ‘* The too general wish 
of the students to obtain specialized instruction,” writes the Durham 
Secretary, ‘‘ when not possessing the needful grounding in preparatory 
and allied subjects, results in many elementary stage students becoming 
disheartened and dropping out of the ranks be'ore reaching the advanced 
stage.” It results, too, in great waste of public money. Let us, by all 
means, promote the policy of the ‘‘open door” in education, but we 
should only admit by payment those who do not possess the necessary 
mental equipment. In the long list of subjects recognized by the 
Durham Committee, two or three only appear to be of doubtful 
character—leather-work, for instance, and photography. Of the students 
attending classes in the latter subject the inspector reports not one ‘‘ is 
making, or intending to make, his livelihood by the actual practice of the 
subject taught.” 


THE Durham County Council spent over £4,000 upon scholarships 
and exhibitions, and aided secondary (day) schools to the sum of £1,452. 
With the exception of Durham School, in the enviable position of 
needing no assistance, the only public secondary schools in the county 
not working in connexion with the County Council are those of 
Houghton-le-Spring and Wolsingham. Both, it is said, are sutlering 
from lack of (1) sufficient funds, (2) public support, and (3) modern 
enterprise. Neither possesses apparatus or rooms for experimental 
work in modern science—facilities within their reach by aid of the 
county funds. The reluctance of these foundationsMs contrasted with 
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the attitude of the larger School Boards of the county, who have brought 
their higher-grade schools under the Council’s regulations. But the 
contrast is not altogether, perhaps, to the disadvantage of the grammar 
schools. They may have souls to be saved and bodies susceptible to 
kicking ! 


THE Staffordshire Technical Instruction Committee, during 1897-98, 
made grants to grammar schools amounting to £980 and spent £1,947 
on scholarships. In glancing at the introduction of the report one is 
disposed to ask for the definition of ‘a student.” The total number 
of students, it is said, has risen from 14,894 to 18.670, being an 
increase of 3,737 on the year, or about 20 per cent, We are assured 
that those attending single lectures have not been included; but 
apparently ‘‘the student” of *‘ poultry-keeping ” or horticulture, to 
the extent of two or three lectures, enjoys that privilege. However, 
more than half of the total number of students were attending classes 
in urban districts, and probably the larger proportion of these were 
under systematic instruction. 


THE sum spent on technical education by the Staffordshire County 
Council was £17,443, and of this sum more than half is administered 
by the central office, and the remainder by authorities in urban dis- 
tricts or committees in rural districts. The scheme is comprehensive, 
and in nearly all respects, no doubt, of increasing value to the county. 
As the Director suggests: “In future, as the students will gradually 
come to the classes better prepared, more work of an advanced charac- 
ter will be taken, and the cost of instruction per head will be increased. 
The numbers in certain departments may, therefore, be smaller, though 
the work asa whole may be more satisfactory.” In education, as in 
other things, the many are called and the few chosen. 


THE expenditure of £4,849 by the Bedfordshire Technical In- 
struction (Executive) Committee might be made more intelligible by the 
addition of a summary to the annual report. A considerable amount 
appears to find its way to the support of ‘‘ popular varieties,” to the 
exclusion of more serious educational work. Cookery, laundry-work, 
wood.carving, and the like, are all very well in their way, but they are 
scarcely satisfactory as the main lines of a county educational system. 
The Bedfordshire Committee does not appear to encourage evening 
continuation schools, offer scholarships, or aid secondary education, 
except in Bedford, which has the reputation for exceptional facilities. 
The Ridgmont Farm School—in which the County Council have in- 
vested a capital of £3,000—cost nearly £Soo to maintain, and for this 
sum about eighteen scholars appear to have been trained. It is some- 
what difficult to understand the object of this expensive training at the 
public cost. Of eight scholars who have completed the course, four 
appear to be farm hands, one on a poultry-farm, two railway employees, 
and onea factory hand. Of seventeen now in the school, eight are the 
sons of labourers, three of farmers, one of a gardener, five being the 
sons of tradesmen, &c. 


WHERE does this kind of agricultural training lead ? It is the busi- 
ness of the farm hand and the labourer to work, not farm. And 
manual operations can be learned without cost to the country. If, how- 
ever, the object is to produce captains of agriculture, the best prepara- 
tion is a sound secondary education supplemented by a collegiate course 
in agriculture in a local University college. 


THE seventh annual report of the Cumberland Technical Education 
Committee is a well arranged and interesting record of useful work. 
Eighty-two evening continuation schools, with anaverage attendance of 
13 scholars, earned £1,442 from the Education Department, and 
poe from the County Council. The re-adjustment of the Council’s 
grants under which the Department’s *‘ aid ” is ‘“ made up ” to a certain 
maximum worked well, and, while saving the county over £600, gave 
urban schools 63. and rural schools 4s. per hour for their teaching. Thirty- 
nine manual and technological classes, with 531 pupils, earned £9. 12s. 
per class. In ambulance, 16 classes had an average of 25 students, the 
cost of registration and examination only being paid by the County 
Council. Under the Science and Art Department there were 56 classes 
in science and 18 in art, the number of students examined being 508 
in the former and 341 in the latter. The grants paid to these classes 
amounted to £885, of which sum £450 was paid by the County Council. 


THE Farm School under the joint management of the Councils of 
Cumberland and Westmorland continues to secure a good number of 
pupils and to do useful work. The short courses of instruction in agri- 
culture and in dairy work attract the class of persons to whom such 
instruction is likely to be of practical value. 


It was the Devon Technical Education Committee that, in its early 
days, confused technical instruction with University Extension, and 
astonished its rural population with a torrent of higher teaching. The 


report for the year 1897-8 shows that the Committee is promoting 
evening continuation schools with equal zeal and enthusiasm, More 
than half the report is concerned with an elaborate analysis of the work 
of the evening schools. It is shown that the number of schools has 
increased each session, and that the average attendance, the average 
number of hours of instruction, and the proportion of scholars attend- 
ing well have all increased ; but that the average cost—no matter 
whether per school, per scholar, per hour of instruction, or per hour 
attendance—has been diminishing uninterruptedly. This, we gather 
from the report, is regarded as gratifying. If it is the object of a 
County Council to scatter the rudiments of knowledge to the many, at 
the rate of 1°654 pence, or less, per hour attendance, then we 
may rejoice that Devon has succeeded in doing so. But evening 
schools, if organized with a view to sequence or continuity of 
study, ought to tend to cost more, not less, per student. Evening con- 
tinuation schools will prove to be of little educational avail if we are 
content with the empty satisfaction of numbers. They must be simpli- 
fied, systematized, and graded, with a limited syllabus designed to 
afford a definite preparation for special or advanced instruction, if they 
are to represent an effective influence in the field of national education. 


THE GERMAN SYSTEM OF TRAINING 
CHEMISTS. 


URING the past three years there has been considerable 
discussion in German educational circles concerning 

the system and methods of training analytical and technical 
chemists ; and those whose duty obliges them to read the 
German papers which deal with theoretical and applied 
chemistry will have noticed with surprise the heat which is 
being imported into the controversy. As it is pre-eminently in 
the field of chemistry that Germany has won such industrial 
successes in the past, and since we in this country are sup- 
posed to be engaged in remodelling our system of training 
in this branch of science upon the German plan, a brief descrip- 
tion of the German system, together with a short summary of 
the facts and arguments used by those who desire to see some 
changes introduced, may interest both educators and students. 

The German youth who, either guided by his own inclination 
or his parents’ wish, has decided to take up chemistry as a pro- 
fession, may undertake the study of this science at a University, 
or at a technische Hochschule. In the former case, it 1s 
essential that he should possess the Aditurtenten-Zeugniss 
of a Gymnasium, the German equivalent for a “ Matriculation 
pass” in this country. Possessing this, the young German 
science student is free to enter any University in his country, 
and his course of study when completed usually wins for him 
the “ Doctor of Philoscphy” degree. 

The entrance standard of general knowledge required by the 
technische Hochschule is, on the other hand, not so high, and 
the ordinary courses of study in these do not confer any 
deyree upon those who have undertaken them. 

The Universities thus obtain the pick of the students who 
have decided upon chemistry as a profession, and there are 
but few German youths who, after a Gymnasium course, elect 
to continue their studies at a ¢echnische Hochschule. The 
historical and social attractions of a University town, together 
with the prospect of being greeted at some future date as * Herr 
Doktor,” give the Universities a very decided advantage in the 
educational competition. l 

The German youth who enters a University with the purpose 
of taking a degree in chemistry, usually spends the first two 
years in attending the regular course of lectures in physics, 
mineralogy, and chemistry, and in practical work in the chemical 
laboratories. During this period he is subjected to no examina- 
tions, being entirely his own master as to his lecture and labora- 
tory attendance, and the amount of progress he makes is largely 
dependent upon his own powers of application. The German 
University custom of spending the first Semester at the Uni- 
versity in enjoyment is also one which has decided draw- 
backs from the educational point of view. But this period ends ; 
and during the latter half of his University career the embryo 
Ph.D. works with a zeal and a closeness of application which 
are admirable. The change is due to his promotion to the 
organic chemistry laboratory, and to the commencement of the 
practical work upon the Z%esis which is to gain for him his 
degree. If he has luck, the particular investigation upon which 
he is engaged may be finished within_the year. The young 
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student then completes his University career by a few months’ 
preparation for the vzva voce examination of three hours’ dura- 
tion—this being the only examination he has to face during the 
whole of his University course. 

But all students are not so lucky, and I have known German 
students who have devoted two and a half years’ unremitting 
work to their Thesis without reaching the end of their la- 
bours. The greater number, however, complete their course, 
and attain their deyree in from three and a half to four years, 
and they are then, at the aye of twenty-two, or twenty-three, 
ready for the one year’s military training which precedes their 
entrance into the industrial or professional world. The 7/eses 
is in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred chosen by the Professor 
under whom the student works, and is a problem in the field of 
organic chemistry. The young Ph.D. ıs therefore a chemist 
specially conversant with organic chemistry, possessing con- 
siderable skill in organic research work, but somewhat deficient 
in his knowledge of inorganic and of industrial chemistry. 

The technische Hochschulen, with their students of a lower 
social standing and of less classical preliminary training 
than those drawn to the Universities, offer a course of study 
somewhat similar to that found in our English Universities. 
Plans of study extending over three or four years are carefully 
worked through by the youny chemists ; the range of subjects 
studied is much wider than in the University course ; and 
periodic examinations (written, oral, and practical) are used to 
test the student’s knowledge and proyress. No research work is 
undertaken until the course of study is completed ; and then, 
as in this country, the student is too desirous to be earning an 
income for himself, to voluntarily lengthen his period of study 
by the one or two years necessary for completion of a re- 
search Arbeit. The chemists produced by the /fechnische 
Hochschule are thus men of wide and thorough knowledge in 
general science and technology, but lacking the peculiar train- 
ing in continuous effort and mental alertness which is gained 
by research work in the field of organic or inorganic chemistry. 

With the aid of chemists and chemical enyineers, trained 
under either one or other of these two systems, the chemical 
industries of Germany have progressed by leaps and bounds 
during the quarter of a century which is about to close ; and in 
the branches of manufacturing industry connected with dye 
chemicals and pharmaceutical preparations, Germany almost 
monopolizes the trade of the world. 

It is, therefore, not without surprise that one learns of the 
agitation which is at present being carried on in Germany for 
alteration of the present system. A system which has assisted 
in the attainment of such excellent results in the past would 
seem tobe beyond improvement. But Germans arelooking ahead, 
and there are signs that during the next quarter of a century it 
will be in the realm of inorganic chemistry that the greatest 
triumphs will be won. Protessor Van’t Hoff, of Amsterdam 
University, has recently called attention to this fact,* and there 
is no doubt that Germans would have been gratified if the 
recent discoveries by Ramsay and Lord Rayleigh, and the 
valuable investigations of Dewar and Moissan had taken place 
in their country rather than in England and France. The 
electric furnace, and the application of electrolysis to chemical 
manufactures, also promise to revolutionize certain industries ; 
and here again the chemical knowledge required is inorganic 
and not organic. The party who favour certain changes in 
the present German system are, therefore, looking to the future 
rather than to the past ; and their chief desire is to improve the 
training in inorganic and technological chemistry of the Univer- 
sities. The reforms which they desire to introduce are two :— 

I. The establishment of chairs of chemical technology at 
German Universities. 

2. The institution of a compulsory examination at the end of 
each period of University study, by which the student’s progress 
and knowledge may be tested. 

Dr. Bottinger, the German Minister of Education, is the chief 
exponent of these reforms, and is being supported by such well 
known men as Profs. Nernst and Klein, ot Gottingen Univer- 
sity. The leading opponents of the proposed changes are 
Prof. Ostwald, of Leipzig, and Prof. A. von Baeyer, of Munich; 
and at the annual meeting of the German Society of Electro- 
chemists, held in Munich in June, 1897, these two speakers 
carried the Society with them, although Dr. Bottinger was 
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present, and spoke with considerable vigour upon the opposite 
side.* ‘The first of these changes has, however, already been 
decided upon, and chairs of technological chemistry are to be 
forthwith founded at some of the leading German Universities. 
The second reform is still sub Judice, and it is more than doubttul 
whether the objection of German University professors to any- 
thing in the shape of an examinational system can be overcome. 

A voluntary scheme has, however, been drawn up by Prof. A. 
von Baeyer, of Munich, founded upon that in existence at 
Munich University. ‘The examination includes an oral test in 
inorganic and organic chemistry, and practical work in quali- 
tative, quantitative, and volumetric analysis. Twenty Univer- 
sities have already adopted the scheme of examination, and 
two hundred and twenty-four students have, since April 1, 
1898, submitted themselves for this voluntary test of their 
knowledge. 

In addition to the above two reforms, a third has recently 
been the subject of a lenythy correspondence in the columns 
of the Chemiker Zettung.t This relates to the training of 
chemists of the second rank, who might prove usetul as labo- 
ratory assistants and as foremen in the chemical industries. 

In this country we have a plethora of such men ; in Germany, 
hitherto, a half-trained chemist has been a vara avis. The 
supporters of the proposal urge that such men, under fully 
trained chemists, would be distinctly useful, and would be able 
to undertake much of the routine work in industrial labora- 
tories. The opponents urge with vigour that Germany occupies 
her present leading position owing to the thoroughness with 
which she has trained her chemists in the past; and that to 
depart from this educational principle now would be a fatal 
mistake. 

If the changes which have been outlined above are 
ultimately carried out, they will cause the English and 
German system of chemical training to approximate, and there 
will be less inducement for English chemists to continue their 
study of the science abroad. If certain reforms were also intro- 
duced into the regulations of English Universities, whereby 
Original research work could be made the basis of a ‘b.5c. 
degree for those who desired to undertake such work without 
unduly prolonging their period of University study, the two 
systems would be practically identical. In a later article the 
writer hopes to return to this subject, and to point out the dis- 
advantages of the present system of study at English Univer- 
sities for chemists who wish to obtain their degree in Science, 
while at the same time specializing 1s their chief branch of 
study. JOHN B. C. KERSHAW, F.I.C. 


THE WISDOM OF THE VICAR. 


T had been talked about for some years, and the Squire had 
recently been heard to say he thought it would be a good 
thing. But the Vicar pooh-poohed the proposal. ‘ What, I 
should like to know,” he said to Farmer Scott, “do parents 
know about education ?—they’ve got quite enough to do to feed 
the brats ; we'll educate ’em.” 

Nonconformity was, however, a power in the parish—strong 
enough to have maintained an undenominational school, had 
not the law decreed a conscience clause. However, the 
Church occupied the field with school places in plenty ; and 
the Noncontormists were poor, Everybody knew, of course, 
who was the master of the school. The nominal Master was in 
all things the Vicars obedient servant— reluctantly obedient at 
times, but still his servant. 

The matter took definite shape when Blake the blacksmith— 
who, by the way, has no children of his own—declared at the 
end of a long evening in the snug of the * Pig and Whistle” that 
he’d tackle the Squire on the first opportunity. 

The snug of the “ Pig and Whistle” was the eftective Parish 
Council of Long Sloppington. It was the scene of many a slow 
debate, of reiterated story; a centre of free gossip and of 
sweeping criticism. The School and its management were 
periodically discussed. 

In its corporate capacity “ the snug” did not hold with com: 


* Zeitschrift fiir Elektrochemie, Vol. IV., page 8. 
t Chemiker Leitung, November and December, 1898. 
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pulsory schooling. If its deepest convictions stood confessed, it 
had not much to say for schooling on any terms. Life was 
viewed within the narrow radius of the village, within the simple 
needs of unexacting days. ‘Those who have never been abroad, 
never heard an unknown tongue or scen a foreign book, may 
have a pardonable scepticism tor the value ot learning a modern 
language. ‘To those ot the * Pig and Whistle” education was a 
modern language, for which they found no practical use. 

The Free Education Act was the immediate cause of the 
revived agitation. Nobody in parucular wanted the schoolmaster 
to work tor nothing ; but Berridge the gardener, whose brother 
was a member of a Radical Club in town, said they had a right 
to demand it. Berridge and one or two more /ud demanded 
it, and the result was unexpected. . “ Yes,” said the Vicar, when 
they approached him, “ you shall have free education ior your 
children if you insist upon it, and there shall be no mistake 
about it.” And there was not. The halt-dozen children ot 
these exacting parents were isolated from the paying scholars. 
They sat on the conspicuous form reserved for oftenders ; they 
were taught and bullied by the youngest pupil-teacher and 
derided by their compeers. Before the week was out the legend 
“Free Education,” which had been hung over the reserved 
bench, was taken down. The form was vacant. But the 
snug of the “Pig and Whistle” was indignant, Berridge 
especially ; hence the revival of an old claim and the black- 
smith’s undertaking. 

When a public meeting was announced to consider the 
election of a parent on the School Management Committee, 
the snug was jubilant. Blake was complacent. The 
triumph, all agreed, was to be celebrated with t aouble drinks,” 
standing, and the blacksmith was favoured as the parents’ 
advocate and the children’s friend. 

“There are many things,” he said, “that want eradicating, 
and, as the poet wrote, 1 don’t care who makes a country’s laws 
it you let me manage her schools. I never had no call tor 
schooling myself, and I don’t happen to be a parent ; but what 
l say is, if parents don’t know what's best tor their own children, 
who does ?” 

lt was unanimously resolved by the snug that Blake should 
be the parents’ representative. 

For a place remote from the noise and bustle of a 
busy world, hke Long Sloppington, the meeting was well 
attended. Parents old and young, parents prospective and 
retrospective, gathered together, some with convictions on the 
question, others curious to see how the Vicar would take it. He 
entered with Squire Craven and Farmer Scott. 

The Vicar took the chair. Jle was, as every one could see, in 
a good humour. In his lengthy introductory remarks he talked 
about the value of education, the importance of religion, and the 
shortcomings of parents. “ Parents,” he said, “invariably 
neglect their responsibilities, especially in regard to the educa- 
tion of their children. They send them to school, not to be 
taught, but to yet them out of the way. It is, therefore, dear 
friends, with the greatest satisfacuon that | and my colleagues 
learned of your desire to appoint a representative on the Com- 
mittee of Managers. We regard it as a most encouraging 
indication of an increasing interest among you in something 
which closely touches the future lives of your children.” 

Squire Craven, of course, endorsed everything the chairman 
had said. 

“And now,” said the Vicar, “I shall be pleased to receive 
nominations for this important office of parents representative.” 
Blake, the blacksmith, was brietly proposed and seconded. 

There being no other nominauon—" Betore I submit the 
name of iny excellent friend to the meeting,” said the Vicar, 
t perhaps I ought to indicate the nature of the duties which will 
be assigned to hin when he becomes a Manager. We each 
have our duties, ot course. Farmer Scott, tor example, collects 
subscriptions. Squire Craven periodically visits the school and 
signs the register. As reyards myself, | have been acting both 
as Correspondent and treasurer. in future these offices will be 
separated, and we have decided to appoint the parents’ repre- 
sentative treasurer. ‘The account at the bank, | regret to say, is 
overdrawn 4,50 or £6o—it usually is; but doubtless my excellent 
trend Mr. Blake, when he has been elected, will have no 
ditficulty in advancing this money.” 

The meeting was silent and staggered. Blake was seen to 
rise and heard to utter an incoherent protest about things that 
Ought to be “eradicated,” finally declining to stand, “not 


being a parent and not having time.” There was no further 


nomination. 

The snug of the “ Pig and Whistle” that evening, out of 
respect for the blacksmith’s feelings, discussed Fashoda. But 
ever and anon, as he orated, there was a suppressed chuckle at 
the thought ot the Vicars merry Jape. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


AUSTRALIA. 


There has, during the past three months, been a considerable stir 
in educational centres throughout Australia, and particularly in the 
colony ot Victoria. The systems ot education, both primary and 
secondary, have been submitted to exhaustive criticism at the hands 
ot the daily press of that colony, and comments of a strong and un- 
compromising nature made. Australians are nothing if not practical, 
and the demands of commercial competition have given their educa- 
tional aspirauons somewhat of a utilitarian character. The tendency 
is to belittle primary education as a training of the brain for intel- 
lectual activity, and to gralt upon it a thorough training in handicratts 
and general technical pursuits. As one paper has put it, the Victorian 
State school **is characterized by the old, faulty ideal—brain culture 
only.” So strony has become the demand for the grafting of tech- 
nical instruction on to the State schools that some time ago the 
Minister of Education was induced to permit an experiment to be 
tried with a view to ascertaining how far schools could be grouped for 
graded teaching. As there were then some thirty thousand scholars in 
the filth and sath classes of the schools, it was suggested that, on pupils 
jomng Class V., ‘tthe Department should request parents and 
guardians to state what department of lite the chudren are destined 
tur. lt the answer be agricultural, commercial, mechanical, industrial, 
or protessional, then the further stuuies of the child should be directed 
towards fitting him for his future calling.” The districts selected were 
the famous mining centre Ballarat, where some five State schools 
possess over five hundred pupils in the filth and sixth classes ; the 
adjoining town of Ballarat Kast, with 371 scholars in these classes ; 
and Port Melbourne, near the capital of tne colony, with 536 scholars. 
A circular was sent to the parents classifying various callings under 
suitable heads, and asking them to make the selection for their lads or 
lasses. The parents reaaily responded to the request, and the follow- 
ing is an analysis of their replies :— 

City of Ballarat.— Agricultural: Boys 8, girls zil 
Boys 97, girls 112. Commercial: Boys 76, girls 22. 
Boys 49, girls 69. Undecided : Boys 2, girls 1. 

Town of Ballarat Hast.—-Agricuitural: Boys 12, girls #z/. Indus- 
triai : Boys 61, girls 62. Commercial : Boys 37, girls 10. Professional : 
Boys 27, girls 11. One blank return. 

City of South Melbourne and Town of Port Melbourne.—Agricul- 
tural: Boys 10, girls #:/⁄. Industrial: Boys 132, girls 125. Com- 
mercial: Boys 111, girls 31. Professional: Boys $0, girls 70. 
Undecided : Boys 7244, girls 14. 

So tar nothing further has been done ; but the Minister of Educa- 
tion is accumulating all the data on technical education he can procure, 
and has instructed Prof. Lyle, who is now in Europe, to prepare a 
report on the subject generaily. 1 had the privilege recently of going 
over the Swanston Street School, in the flourishing town ot Geelong, 
where some six hundred children were paraded tor my benefit. I was 
at some pains to go into the working of the school and its fruits, and, 
although it is evident that there is room for reform in some depart- 
ments of the Victorian system, the result of my investigation was 
eminently satisfactory. ‘The Swanston Street School is, 1 must add, 
typical ot many others in the colony. 

it the condition of primary education excites popular attention in 
Victoria, that ot secondary education does so in only a slightly less 
degree. The evils arising from the existence of so large a number of 
small schools—one suburb of Melbourne alone contains over seventy— 
and the unsatisfactory arrangements connected with the Matriculation 
examinations, readily impress themselves upon the mind of any one who 
looks into the matter. During the past few weeks, I have had long 
conversations with Kev. H. Sugden, Master of (Jueen’s College; 
Dr. Leeper, the Warden of Trinity College; Prof. Morris, the Pro- 
fessor of Literature at the University ; with Mr. Linden, Headmaster 
ot Geelong Grammar School, and other authorities on secondary 
education, and the following 1s the net impression resultant there- 
trom :—The Government having lelt secondary education uncontrolled, 
it has been taken up by the denominations and private persons, and is 
now ina chaotic state. Apart from the admirable Methodist Ladies’ 
College at Hawthorn, controlled by the gifted author of * Fights for 
the Fiag,” the Rev. W. H. Fitchett, the two Anglican grammar 
schools at Melbourne and Geelong, the Wesleyan and the Presby- 
terian buys’ and girls’ colleges, there are no really dignitied secondary 
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schools in the colony, and everybody and anybody seem to have been 
able to exploit the squatters and other colonists as they thought fit. 
Dr. Leeper believes in Government interference and control, and both 
he and Prof. Morris strongly advocate the certificating of secondary 
school teachers. ‘* Why should the physician of the mina be less subject 
to certification than the physician of the body ?’’ said the Professor as 
Isat in his cosy study a month or two back ; and all the thoughtful 
educationists in the colony endorse that view. Very amusing was 
the picture given me by Mr. Linden of the mental condition of 
squatters’ sons who have passed through the hands of incompetent 
teachers and then on to his grand old school at Geelong. The process 
of weeding out incompetent private schools and tutors should be 
gradual ; but it is a vital necessity for the raising of the educational 
standard of Victoria. Even the few really high-class schools men- 
tioned need many reforms. The colony is so small that the scholastic 
profession hardly offers sufficient inducement for ‘‘ brainy ” men to qualify 
for the second positions in the schools. Consequently it is difficult to 
get a good type of teacher, and the education given suffers. This 
defect, however, cannot be remedied till Victoria grows wealthier or 
the Government subsidizes the alleged public schools—a proceeding 
which is very unlikely to come to pass. A Government which cannot 
atlord to be represented at the Paris Exhibition, and which does not 
aid the affiliated colleges at the University, is not disposed to finance 
grammar schools. 

There is, however, another defect which can be remedied if the 
religious bodies who are supposed to rule the big schools are willing to 
adapt themselves to business requirements. I refer to the system of 
‘farming ” schools, by which the headmaster is practically given the 
school and its affairs as a business and told to run the concern and make 
what he can out of it. Some ot those whose pockets and love of 
power this arrangement suited supported the system ; but the more 
thoughtful were dead against it, and censidered that household 
matters ought to be without the province of the headmaster and that 
the under-masters ought not to be entirely at the mercy of the ‘ head.” 
I pointed out in the January issue that ‘* farming ” had been abolished 
at the Melbourne Grammar School, and I am pleased to note that the 
new order of things works well. Mr. Linden, of Geelong, declared 
that ‘the power of dismissing the under-masters must be left to the 
headmaster. I would not be ‘head’ unless such was the case”; but 
not all—I doubt if a majority—of Australian dominies share this view. 
The ‘‘ farming” system is doomed, should in years to come the 
Government yield to the pressure now put upon them by enthusiastic 
educationists. 

I now come to the Matriculation troubie, a trouble which rouses the 
anger of everybody with a soul above cramming. With the exception 
of students who declare they intend taking the Arts course at the 
University, no Matriculation candidate in Victoria is obliged to take 
Greek as a subject, and he or she may select any hotch-potch of six sub- 
jects no matter whether they are related to one another or not. Matricula- 
tion is, as I fancy I have remarked already, the be-all and end-all of 
Victorian middle-class education. University men are clamouring for 
reform, and many an excited talk have I had with them on the subject. 
Some despise Greek and welcome its decay, though when closely 
questioned it is easy to see that the fact is due to the low standard of 
culture prevalent amongst those for whom they cater. As matter of 
fact, the New South Wales system of examinations is far preferable to 

the Victorian system. In N.S.W. the Government organizes two 
series of public examinations—a junior and a senior—granting prizes, 
medals, &c. They are open to all the colony and to students from 
public, private, State, and secondary schools, and young people of all 
classes compete. Matriculation is an examination quite apart, and 
candidates are obliged to take certain fixed and definite subjects. The 
introduction of the N.S.W. plan into Victoria may be amongst 
the results of federation, but such is the jealousy between the two 
colonies that I doubt whether Victoria will learn her lesson from 
the mother State under other circumstances. Mr. Hogue, the Sydney 
Minister of Education, and Mr. Barff, the Registrar ot the University, 
both regard the public examinations as meeting the requirements of 
candidates which in Victoria are limited to Matriculation. It is 
dificult to get Victorian secondary educationists to move as an 
organized force, like their brethren across the border, and until they do 
I presume the farcical Matriculation examinations will continue. 
There are signs, however, that educational ideals are getting a firm 
hold of the Australian mind as the country progresses towards nation- 
hood. The fact that part of the Queensland Government ticket upon 
which the March elections were fought is the establishment of a 
University at Brisbane is a straw showing the way the wind blows. The 
greatest leavening force, however, is the growth and permanence of 
the federal spirit. 


CANADA. 


The annual report of the Minister of Education for Ontario has just 
been submitted to the Legislature of that province, and contains a very 
comprehensive and satisfactory account of the progress in education 
during the past year. The school population of the province is now 


590,055, while ten years ago it was 611,212, and it is worthy of note 
that this decided decrease is due to the opening up of the territories in 
the North-Western part of Canada, the free grants of fertile lands, and 
the discoveries of valuable deposits of coal, copper, and gold having 
attracted many families. But the percentage of average altendance to 
the total number attending schoul has risen in these ten years from 50 
to 56 percent. There are 5,069 public elementary schools, 340 Koman 
Catholic separate schools, 105 kindergartens, and 18 might schools. 
On these public schools about four millions of collars were expended. 
The statistics show a steady decrease in the number of men employed 
as teachers, and a much larger increase in the number of women. 
During the past year there were 2,690 men, a decrease of 36; and 
5,686 women, an increase of 158. The average annual salary of a male 
teacher was 391 dollars, a decrease of 9 dollars ; while that of a female 
teacher was 294 dollars, an increase of 3 dollars. The curriculum 
of these public elementary schools consists of reading, writing, arith- 
metic, drawing, geography, music, grammar, history, physiology 
and temperance, drill and calisthenics, book-keeping, algebra, 
geometry, botany, elementary physics, and agriculture. 

The secondary schools are known as high schools, of which there 
are 93, and an advanced kind of high school, in which the head of 
each department is a specialist, to which the name of Collegiate 
Institute is given. These number 37, and are generally found in the 
cities and large towns of the province. The city of Toronto (population 
about 220,000) has three splendid Institutes. In these secondary 
schools there are 24,390 pupils and 579 teachers, the average salary in 
the ordinary high school being 784 dollars, in the collegiate institute 
1,068 dollars. The curriculum of these schools includes all the subjects 
required for Matriculation into the University of Toronto. These 
schools have been too much mere preparatory schools for the University, 
and an effort is being made to widen the curriculum and modify the 
incthod of teaching so that these schools may minister more directly to 
the wants of the people. 

The sixtieth anniversary of Her Majesty’s accession made a profound 
impression upon the people of Canada. The feeling of loyalty to the 
British Crown has always been strong in this country, but the treatment 
received from England in the early days of the colony, the manifest 
disregard of the interests of Canada in treaty negotiations, and the 
decided lack of interest in her efforts to build up a great colony, had 
somewhat cooled the ardour of all save a few rabid Imperialists. low- 
ever, since the Jubilee, the preferential tariff laws, the Imperial penny 
postage, and the vigorous policy of the Liberal Government, the old 
feeling towards the mother country has swept over the land like a flood, 
and Canada is more than ever a devoted colony with the interests of 
the Empire at heart. This is apparent in the celebration of the birthday 
of the (Jueen, and every teacher in the land expects to hear the familiar 
words :— 

“The 24th of May is the Queen’s birthday ; 
If you don’t give us a holiday, 
We'll all run away.” 

When the April showers have brought forth May flowers, and the 
woods are filled with the singing of the birds newly returned from their 
Southern winter home, the average Canadian boy and girl long for the 
24th of May, which seems to signify the freedom of Spring. This is 
recognized as the most popular holiday of the year among children, and 
the Minister of Education has taken advantage of its popularity and 
significance to set apart the day preceding in each year to be devoted to 
a consideration of the British Empire, especially in relation to the 
colonies. This is to be called ‘* Empire Day,” and from the lessons of 
that day we hope for a comprehensive, respecttul, intelligent, and 
intense patriotism. This movement has been strongly endorsed by the 
Dominion Teachers’ Association, and will become the law in every 
province. l 


FRANCE. 

A WRITER in the Manuel Général del? Instruction Primaire has un- 
earthed in ‘‘ L’ Homme des Champs” of the Abbé Jacques Delille, 
published in 1800, the following picture of the village-schoolmaster of 
the time, an interesting replica of Goldsmith’s :— 

Il est, dans le village, une autre autorité, 

C’est des fils du hameau le pédant redouté. 
Muse, baisse le ton, et, sans etre grotesque, 
Peins des fils du hameau le mentor pedantesque ! 
Bientot j’enseignerai comment un soin prudent 
Peut de ce grave emploi seconder ascendant. 
Mais le voici : son port, son air de suttsance, 
Marquent dans son savoir sa noble conhance. 

Il sait, le fait est sûr, lire, écrire, compter ; 

Sait instruire a l’école, au lutrin sait chanter ; 
Connait les lunaisons, prophétise l’orage 

Et meme du latin eut jadis quelque usage. 

Dans les doctes débats ferme et rempli de cceur, 
Meme apres sa defaite, il tient tete au vainqueur. 
Voyez, pour gagner temps, quelles lenteurs savantes 
Prolongent de ses mots les syllabes trainantes ! 
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Tout le monde l'admire et ne peut concevoir 

(Jue dans un cerveau seul loge tant de savoir. 

Du reste, inexorable aua moindres négligences, 
Tant il a pris a cceur le progrès des sciences ! 

Il caresse, il menace, il punit, il absout. 

Même absent, on le craint ; il voit, il entend tout ; 
Un invisible oiseau lui dit tout a loreille : 

I] sait celui qui rit, qui cause, qui sommeille, 

(Jui néglige sa tàche, et quel doigt polisson 

D’une adroite boulette a visé son menton. 

Non loin, croft le bouleau dont la tige pliante 

Est sourde aux cris plaintifs de leur voix suppliante ; 
Qui, des qu’un vent léger agite ses rameaux, 

Fait frissonner d'horreur cet essaim de marmots, 
Le bouleau, leur effroi — leur bicnfaiteur peut-être ! 
Des enfants du hameau tel est le grave maitre. 

En secondant ses soins, rendez-le plus soigneux. 
Rien n’est vil pour le sage ; un sot est dédaigneux. 
I] faut dans les emplois, quoi que Vorgueil en pense, 
Aux grands la medentic, aux petits l’importance. 
Encouragez le donc ; songez que dans ses mains 
Du peuple des hameaux reposent les destins ; 

Et rendant a ses yeux son office honorable, 
Laissez-le s’estimer pour qu'il soit estimable ! 


JOTTINGS. 


THe Assistant-Masters’ Association has passed the following 
resolutions on the Board of Education Bill:—(1) ‘*That the 
Assistant - Masters’ Association notes with satisfaction that 
Clause 2 (2) largely coincides with the resolution passed by the 
Association on January 14.” (2) ‘* That this Association considers 
it of urgent importance that the transfer of powers contemplated 
in Clause 2 (2) should take place as soon as possible.” (3) ‘That 
the Assistant-Masters’ Association regrets the permissive character 
of Clause 3 (1), and is of opinion that any inspection should be 
compulsory for all schools, and that the cost should be borne by the 
Board of Education.” (4) ‘* That the Assistant-Masters’ Association 
reattirms its resolution of January 14, that it is desirable that all 
inspectors of secondary schools should have at least five years’ experi- 
ence in those schools.” (5) “That this Association notes with 
satisfaction that under the Bill a Consultative Committee is to be 
established.” (0) “ That the Consultative Committee should appoint, 
with the approval of the Board of Education, a Reyistrar who should, 
under the control of the Consultative Committee, make and keep the 
Register.” 


A MEETING was lately held at the Master's Lodge on behalf of the 
College Mission, the Master in the chair. The Missioner set forth at length 
his work, his wants. He wanted athletes to teach his East-enders cricket 
and football. But non-athletes could help. ‘‘ For instance, a man 
came to me the other day and told me he was no good, as he was ‘a 
regular rotter’ at cricket and football; but’ I enlisted him to play chess.” 
The Master nodded, and only fragments of the discourse had reached 
him. The Missioner ended. The Master woke and rose to the occa- 
sion : —* I have now the pleasure to introduce to you a gentleman who, 
if I may borrow the fashionable slang of the day, may be well described 
as ‘a regular rotter’ in all good works.” 


DURING its meetings this month, the Women’s Liberal Federation 
will have submitted to the delegates on May 10 a resolution touching 
the inadequate accommodation in training colleges, the necessity for the 
protection of religious conviction by means of a conscience clause, and a 
recommendation that the principals of all women’s training colleges 
should be women. In the list of training colleges given in this year’s 
“ Whitaker ”—a list which does not seem complete—-no woman’s name 
appears as head of a Church of England college. Colleges that have 
women as their heads appear to belong to the British and Foreign 
School Society, the Wesleyan body, the Roman Catholics, or else to be 
undenominational. It certainly seems to be proved that women's 
colleges succeed best when placed under the control of qualified and 
efficient women. 


THE International Council of Women, which meets in London during 
the end of June and beginning of July, devotes one of its five sections to 
education. Papers will be delivered on nine sections of education, such 
as ** The Child,” with sub-heads psychology, kindergarten, connexion 
between home and school life, parental responsibility, the teaching of 
mentally and physically defective children. Other sections will deal with 
University life, educational experiments in ditterent countries, co- 
education, training of teachers, examinations, and so forth. A number 
of American la lics, amongst them Mrs. May Wright Sewall, who has 
long been head of a classical school for girls in Indianapolis, Susan B. 


Anthony, Mrs. Stanton Blatch are expected to be present. There will 
also be representatives of women doctors, clergywomen, lawyers, factory 
inspectors, heads of prisons and reformatories. It is certainly courageous 
of the ladies to organize a congress whose scctions are educational, pro- 
fessional, legislative and industrial, political, and social. Gigantic 
organizations are of American origin, and we shall watch their introduc- 
tion here with some interest. 


A CURIOUS point as to the rights of schoolmasters was raised in a 
recent action before the Lord Chief Justice and a special jury. A 
stockbroker in the City, Mr. Hollebone, who was the plaintiff, had 
sent his son to a school carried on by Mr. Adams, near Lincoln. He 
wished his son to have a holiday to attend a ball ; but the defendant 
refused to allow the pupil to leave, on the ground that the matter was 
not one of urgency, and that to take him away would interfere with the 
discipline of the establishment. The plaintiff insisted on his son's 
having the holiday, whereupon Mr. Adams would not take him back, 
and Mr. Hollebone sued for breach of contract and a return of the 
school fees he had paid. The jury found a verdict for the defendant. 


THE desire for sensation which is characteristic of American 
“society ” seems to have extended to girl undergraduates if we may 
credit the following account from the J/orning Leader : —‘* The senior 
girls of Wellesley College (the American Girton) gave a ‘ death’s-head’ 
party on the marriage of one of their class-mates named Isabella 
Wood. The directress’s rooms were adorned with skulls containing 
candles, and draped in black and white. On the walls were crosses 
and papier-mache dragons and devils, and a purple light was thrown 
on the scene by cauldrons in which burned alcohol and brimstone. 
Each girl brought all her old love-letters, and these were in each case 
read aloud by the owner, while the remainder, in chorus, sang 
“ Miserere.” Two of the girls actually grew hysterical during the 
proceedings, and screamed for air, upon which the entire party rushed 
out and rolled in a snowbank in the college park.” 


To students of psychology we would recommend the study of the 
following letter. It is a genuine unaided production, written bya boy, 
filteen years of age, who, while living with a brother, in order to attend 
a day school, quietly went home to his parents without any formality 
of leave-taking. At the time there was a punishment due to him at 
school. The letter is addressed to the headmaster. ‘* Dear Sir,— 
Last night my brother came down here on purpose to advise me to 
return to school. It was my own desire not to go to school again, and 
this desire was also wished by my mother and father. I must say I 
was never happy while living with my brother. Although we were 
brothers inwardly, we did not behave as brothers should to one another. 
Yet says that my threats of running away have made him think, 
and I understand that he will treat me better in the future should I 
return. I have not altogether made up my mind to return (for it is 
left completely in my hands), but I feel so ill by the trouble of the 
matter that I dare not concentrate my mind too fully upon it at present. 
My desire not to return to school was not for hatred cf school, but for 
the place in which I live ; for I love the school, and respect the masters 
therein. As to the history which I had to write out, I can only blame 
myself. My brother thinks that I am afraid of the thrashing and 
history punishment which I understand I am to receive ; but for these 
I attach little importance, for all I care is for my future life. Hoping 
to have your advice on the matter, I remain, dear Sir, your loving 
scholar, 2 


THE degree of Master of Arts, honoris causa, has been granted by 
the University of Cambridge to Mr. Yoxall (Secretary) and Mr. Clancy 
(President) of the National Union of Teachers. 


THE Central School of Foreign Tongues, formerly carried on by Mr. 
Howard Swan, has been turned into a company with a capital of £5,000. 


Tue Technical Education Board has awarded a second scholar- 
ship (similar to the one recently given to Mr. Kahn) to Mr. Poole, of 
Merchant Taylors’ School. Originally four such scholarships were 
offered to enable assistant-masters in London schools to study com- 
mercial education abroad. It would argue a want of enterprise, or, at 
least, a want of faith in the future of commercial schools, that only two of 
these scholarships have, so far, been awarded. Mr. Poole, a son of Dr. 
Poole, of Bedford, is an elegant French scholar and an old Oxford Blue. 


THE Greek Chair in Glasgow University will soon be vacant. Prof. 
Murray, who succeeded Prof. Jebb, has announced his intention of re- 
signing on the grounds of health. 


A suM of over £14,000 has been collected during the year by the 
N.U.T. for its benevolent funds. This works out at about seven 
shillings per member. Is there any society of secondary teachers which 
can show the same enthusiasm for its widows and-orphans ? 
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THE Governors of Huntingdon Grammar School are endeavouring to 
celebrate the tercentenary of Oliver Cromwell’s birth by raising a fund to 
enlarge the school where the great Puritan was educated. 


SIR GEORGE YOUNG succeeds Mr. Hope as Third Charity Com- 
missioner. 


Mr. T. BAILEY SAUNDERS, Secretary to the London University 
Commission, writes to the 7Zimes asking those who desire to be 
recognized as teachers of the University of London to present their 
applications at once. 


Tue Rev. G. RICHARDSON, second master of Winchester College, 
has shown great activity in promoting the new branch of the Assistant- 
Masters’ Association for Hampshire, which was inaugurated at South- 
ampton last month. 


In 1870 the elementary-school teachers consisted of about an equal 
number of men and women. Now the women are almost three to one ; 
and what is still more remarkable is that the number of boy pupil- 
teachers is steadily diminishing. And yet, from many quarters, we hear 
of the difficulty that managers have in finding mistresses for their 
schools. The numbers in 1898 were: Men, 27,504 ; women, 74,242. 


VOLUNTARY subscriptions to elementary schools have fallen in 1898 
by some £70,000. 


THE London County Council has delegated to the Technical 
Education Board the powers it has acquired under Clause VII. of 
the ‘* Science and Art Directory.” 


ACCORDING to a recent Parliamentary return, the total amount of 
the whisky money paid under the Technical Instruction Acts in 
1896-7 was £806,554. Of this sum £702,659 was spent on technical 
education, and £103,895 went to the relief of rates. More than half 
of this latter sum is spent by London, which devotes £60,000 to ease 
the burdens of the ratepayers. There is now only one county which 
spends nothing on technical education. 


THE new journal Child Life has yet a newer rival in the Pasdologist. 
Can the latter survive the burden of its name? Assuredly, if it can 
live up to the standard of its first number, 


A New Code has to lie for a month upon the table of the House 
before it can become law. This is a wise proviso, but one which has 
practically become void owing to the practice of putting a ‘‘dummy ” 
upon the table. Consequently, members have not always had suff- 
cient time to examine the new clauses before they became law. The 
Speaker has now decided that the actual text of the Code must be 
issued one month previous to the date of passing. 


THE Summer Meeting of Extension Students will be held this year at 
Oxford : the first part from July 29 to August 9, the second from 
August 9 to August 23. 


Ir seems that the growing want of courtesy in Scotch children has 
struck many observers. The result is the formation of a *‘ Guild of 
Courtesy.” 


Mr. A. A. LINTERN, B.A., B.Sc., has been appointed Headmaster 
of Ramsey Grammar School. The school is to be reorganized on 
modern lines, with a special leaning to agriculture. 


Mr. THOMAS BARLOW has been appointed a Statutory Commissioner 
under the University of London Act in the place of Sir William 
Roberts. 


THK University of Jena has conferred an honorary Ph.D. degree on 
Dr. William T. Harris, the United States Commissioner of Education, 
and no man has better deserved the distinction. As our Boston name- 
sake well puts it, he is Ae American philosopher among educationists 
and the educationist among philosophers. 


“ HoLIiDAY Resorts” for 1899 can be obtained of the General 
Secretary of the Teachers’ Guild, price 1s. 1d., post free. Good wine 
needs no bush, and all we need say of this brand is that it improves 
each year. The present issue contains not far short of four thousand 
recommended addresses. 


Arr a meeting held at the Church House on April 21, the Council of 
the Church Schools Company, Limited, appointed Miss A. I. Scott, 
B.A. London University and second mistress of the Bradford Girls’ 


Grammar School, to be Headmistress of the High School for Girls at 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


Mr. Ancus M‘Lean, B.Sc., C.E., has been appointed to the post of 
Principal of the new technical college at Paisley. 


Mr. W. R. Davies, M.A., a master at the Royal Naval Engineering 
Colkege, Devonport, has been appointed senior science master at Brad- 
ford Grammar School. 


AT the last graduation ceremonial at St. Andrews University, a 
record in degree-taking was, it is said, established, Mr. J. B. Mac- 
donald, of Dundee, and his two sisters becoming M.A.’s at the same 
time. 


L’ALLIANCK FRANCAISE has instituted, for foreigners only, a 
course of French lessons lasting all the year, at Nancy. They are held 
in the University five times a week ; cach lesson lasts two hours ; and a 
course of forty costs 40 francs. Board and lodging may be secured 
in French families at rates from £3. 10s. to £8 a month. For par- 
ticulars apply to Prof. Georges Goury, 7 bis, Rue d’Annonne, Nancy. 


Ir is stated that the Gordon Memorial College fund has reached a 
total of £120,000. 


THE police in St. Petersburg have a short way of dealing with the 
students who are ‘‘on strike” as a protest against the new Minister of 
Public Instruction. The disatiected are ordered to leave the town and 
are escorted to the station by a police official, who gives them a permit 
to travel to their homes, and even pays for the railway ticket if money 
is not forthcoming. 


Sır HENRY TATE is presenting a large organ for the new hall at 
Battersea Polytechnic. 


St. THomas’s Hospital. MEDICAL SCHOOL. — The following 
scholarships, medals, and prizes have been awarded—Fifth year’s 
students: Mr. James Gat, the Treasurer's Gold Medal; Mr. R. I. 
Horton Smith, the Wainwright Prize; Mr. H. T. D. Acland, the 
Cheselden Medal. Third year’s students: Mr. C. N. Sears, the 
First College Prize (£20) and the Peacock Scholarship (£38. 10s.), 
second tenure; Mr. A. F. Miskin, the Second College Prize (£15). 
Second year’s students: Mr. C. U. Ind, the Musgrove Scholarship 
(£38. 10s.); Mr. W. H. Harwood Jarred, the First College Prize 
(420); Mr. J. E. Adams, the Second College Prize (£10). First 
year’s students: Mr. G. C. Adeney, the Tite Scholarship (£27. 10s.) 
Mr. C. M. Roberts, the First College Prize (420); Mr. C. H 
Latham, the Second College Prize (£10). 


e 
3 
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THE MAKING OF A SCHOOL NEWSPAPER. 


NE of the minor difficulties from which the teacher of 
history or literature suffers is the ignorance shown by 

her pupils of contemporary events. I imagine this ignorance is 
more prevalent among girls than boys, for the latter have 
opportunities of picking up information denied to the former. 
I remember in a history lesson referring incidentally to 
Jameson’s Raid, a few weeks after its occurrence, in a class of 
girls from twelve to fifteen years of age, and discovered that 
only one (out of twelve) knew anything about it. This was in 
a day school; but in many boarding schools girls are as 
ignorant of what is going on in the world as nuns in a convent. 

To put a daily newspaper into a girl’s hands is thought by 
many to be unwise, and without supervision it might lead to an 
acquisition of undesirable knowledge. But in households where 
general news is discussed in the presence of the children, and 
interesting items are pointed out, this danger is reduced toa 
minimum. It would, however, be difficult, if not impossible, to 
exercise this individual supervision in a school, especially one of 
any size. Moreover, the burning questions of party politics 
would certainly provoke controversy. 

In despair, therefore, of securing what I wanted in any other 
way, I resolved to make my own newspaper—one which should 
appear every Monday, and contain all the important news of 
the previous week, besides general items that might interest 
young people. 

My plan was as follows. During the week every teacher, in 
reading her weekly or daily paper, marked/Suitable paragraphs 
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or illustrations, cut them out, and handed them to the editor. 
On Saturday morning these scraps were sorted and pasted on 
a sheet of stiff vellow pasteboard. These shects measured two 
feet by one and a half, and cost tenpence a dozen. 
folded down the centre, and each presented four pages to be 
filled up. On the first, headed by the name of the school and 
the date of issue, were pasted the illustrations, diagrams, or 
maps. On the second and third pages, in columns, was the 
record of events, arranged in their right order, while the last 
page was devoted to book reviews and cuttings, or to science 
and natural history jottings. When completed the paper was 
hung by a string from a corner of the notice board on the upper 
landing. Any girl could take it down and read it, provided it 
was put back and not taken out of the house. Old numbers 
were preserved in the school library for reference. 

The materials for the first and last pages—illustrations, 
literary and scientific copy, were collected by the editor all the 
year round, and consequently not all derived from the previous 
week’s papers. Sometimes “T. P.” contributed a “ Book of the 
Week,” or a natural history paper was obtained from the 
Spectator. Occasionally some poem, otherwise inaccessible, 
was copied in by hand. Illustrated catalogues of the art 
exhibitions were sometimes obtainable; in this way many of 
the Academy pictures became familiar. Advertisements of new 
books, containing specimen pages, often yiclded material for 
this page. It was a rule that no bad picture (from the artistic 
point of view) should be admitted. i 

In pages 2 and 3 the endeavour was to present an intelligible 
view of what had happened during the past week ; this was not 
an easy matter. Leading articles, in fact all commentary, 
was omitted, as tending to bias ; Parliamentary intelligence was 
also excluded, not only for that reason, but because it absorbed 
too much space, and was rarely interesting to schoolgirls. 
Facts only—reliable facts—were in demand ; and of facts it was 
not always easy to obtain a sufficient supply. Another feature 
of these pages was the presentation of any incident of heroism 
or of endurance, anv action worthy of admiration that had 
occurred ; also any discovery or invention. The biographies of 


They were | 
' if the pupils are to derive fullest benefit from it. 


| 


i; eminent people also found a place here, unless claimed by the 
` last page. 
| criminately to fill up odd corners. 


Short paragraphs and anecdotes were used indis- 


But a school newspaper requires to be talked about in school, 
It should be 
used occasionally for a dictation lesson, for recitation, for 
reading aloud. Reference should be made to current events, 
and opportunity given for asking and answering questions. 
Five minutes at the close of a lesson will answer this purpose. 
The principal object of such a paper is to supply information ; 
therefore care must be taken to introduce nothing above the 
intelligence of the pupils, or what they would consider “ stupid.” 
On the other hand a variety of tastes has to be catered for, 
and the paragraph despised by one may be treasured by 
another. In our paper nothing exclusively feminine was 
inserted ; that is to say, fashions, the toilet, cookery, and sewing 
were unrepresented. We considered that these matters were 
adequately dealt with in the cheap magazines in every girl’s 
home. Our aim was to supply what could not be obtained 
elsewhere. By cutting from a variety of papers we flattered 
ourselves we obtained the cream of the Press. 

But, although our primary aim was to supply information, we 
did much more. An acquaintance with everyday events 
awakened a fresh interest in past history and literature, while 
indirectly this up-to-date knowledye was of value in answering 
examination papers. We had, too, the satisfaction of knowing 
that our girls were becoming familar with the valuable part of 
a newspaper ; we trusted that when they left school, and in the 
ordinary course took up the daily paper, they would keep up 
the good habits thus formed. 

The expense was very small; it rarely happened that papers 
had to be bought; occasionally a duplicate copy was required 
when a cutting extended over two pages, but as a rule we 
confined ourselves to the papers that circulated among our- 
selves. As each teacher undertook to collect the items from 
her particular paper, this part of the work was made easy ; the 
actual “editing ” or arranging of the scraps occupied two hours 
weekly. A SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


RELFE BROTHERS’ LIST. 


RELFE BROTHERS’ ALDERSGATE ATLAS. 72 4to 
Coloured) Maps, with Index, containing Political, Physical, and 
Classical Maps, Commercial Chart, showing the steamer routes, 
naval and coaling stations, environs of chief towns, manufacturing 
districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, astronomical charts, and 
diagram of the comparative sizes of mountains, rivers, Kc. Second 
Edition. Revised. gto, cloth, 3s. a, 

“Considering the low price, the Atlas is a marvel of accuracy and completeness.” 

—Journal of Education. 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS AND COLONIBS. By W. B. 
IRVINE, B.A. (Author of *“ Geographical Text-Book ”). [lustrated 
by 12 Coloured Maps. 4to, Ts. 


“A combination of Atlas and Geography. The maps are clear, the print good, and 
the subjects well treated, The arrangement is calculated to impress upon the eye 
the principal facts."—Sccondary Education, April, 1899. 


HISTORY OF BNGLAND. Part 3. 1689 1897. By G. 
CARTER, M.A., Author of ‘¢ Outlines of English History,” &c. 
(Specially adapted for Pupils preparing for Senior Local Examina- 
tions.) Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 


THE GOSPHL OF ST. MATTHHW. By G. Carrrr, 
M.A. New Edition, with Introduction, Notes, and Comments on 
the Authorized and Revised Versions. Cloth, Is. 6d. 


*PERRAULT’S FAIRY TALES. Verbs Tabulated. Copious 


Notes and Vocabulary. Cloth, ts. 


* The Set Book for Cambridge Preliminary Examination, 1899. 


PRINCIPLES OF BOOK-KEEPING. By the Rev. C. N. NAGEL, M.A., and ALEXANDER HALL. 


Corrected. Crown $vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


Ruled Books for Working the Examples. 


LE SERF and LE CHEVRIER DE LORRAINE. 
and A. DUPLENNE, B. ès L. Cloth, ts. 6d. 


(1) Ledger, (2) Day Book, &c. 


By ÉMILE Souvestre. With Notes and Vocabulary, by G. Lory. B.A., 
Le Serr, bound separately, cloth, gd. 


| STEWART'S ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. Eleventh 


Edition, 2s. 6d. Answers, 2s. Algebra to Simple Equations, 2s. 


Answers, Is. 


BASY PIECES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN 
PROSE. With Notes and Vocabulary. By G. CARTER, M.A. 
Is. 64. (Key, for Teachers only, Is. 6d. net.) 


' LIMEN LATINUM. A Latin Book for Beginners, being an 


Introduction to the study of the Latin Language, with copious 
Exercises and Vocabularies. By C. H.Girson, M.A., Master of 
the Merchant Taylors’ School. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
(Key, for the use of Teachers, 3s. 6d. net.) 


RELFE BROTHERS’ CLASSICAL AND SCRIP- 
TURAL ATLAS. Containing 28 Maps, 16 Classical (illus- 
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read in Schools). Edited by G. CARTER, M.A. 4to, cloth, 1s. od 


A FIRST ALGEBRA. Containing Copious and varied Original 
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at the University Locals, College of Preceptors, and other Exami- 
nations. By Dr. KNIGHT, Author of ‘* Algebraic Factors,” &c. 
Fcap. 8vo, 6d. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. A. A. BROCKINGTON, 
B.A. Second Edition, with Additional Exercises. Specially 
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CASSHLL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
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tionary of the French Academy. 1,150 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
half-morocco, §s. ‘ 
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CASSHELL’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
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By J. H. Overton, F.G.S. 
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A HISTORY OF HNGLAND. 


Fully Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 816 pages. 
Revised. Price §s. 

The Scotsman says :—“ The picturesqueness of its manner, its fine national spirit, 
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modern world, its numerous choice of appropriate and interesting illustrations—all 
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English Etymology. 
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Elements of Prose. 
By W. A. BROCKINGTON, M.A., 


Principal of Victoria Institute, Worcester. 
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IRISH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION, PAST, 
PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


HE inquiry conducted by the Commissioners for Inter- 
mediate Education in Ireland has come to a somewhat 
abrupt end, and the evidence of those most nearly concerned in 
the matter, ‘the parents of pupils and the pupils themselves, is 
still lacking. The interval between the evidence and the report 
is a fitting occasion for a general survey of the situation from 
the point of view of an independent educator. 

To the general rule that educational legislation for Ireland 
spells ruin or retreat to the English Government that essays 
it, the Act of 1878 would seem a signal exception. 

From the outset it met with favour from those who had held 
aloof from, or actively opposed, all previous attempts to solve the 
problem of higher education. The Catholic hierarchy at once 
accepted the principle, and in all their diocesan seminaries or 
colleges classes were organized in accordance with the pro- 
gramme of the new Board. All the monastic bodies and 
“regular” clergy engaged in teaching accepted the conditions 
imposed by the Act. The Christian Brothers, who to this day 
stand aloof from the Board of National Education in Ireland, 
adopted the new scheme, and they have worked it up with an 
amount of success which cannot be described otherwise than as 
startling. To those who followed the newspaper reports of the 
late inquiry, it is hardly necessary to point out that the strongest 
evidence in favour of the system was tendered by the conductors 
of schools taught by the “regular” and monastic orders, more 
especially by the Christian Brothers. The Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act, so far as it apphed, virtually legalized denominational 
education in Ireland. ‘The Catholic or the Protestant school 
could avail itself of its provisions by adopting a conscience 
clause which in no sense interfered with the denominational 
character of the institution. Owing to this liberal provision, 
the Act of 1878 was hailed as a great boon in Ireland. The 
voluntary schools of the secondary order had long been struggling 
with financial difficulties. All at once it was discovered that, 
under the new order of things, an era of prosperity was at hand. 
Venerable divines were heard to speak of the Bill as enthusi- 
astically as if it were to open up for Irish students a new 
“region in Guiana, all gold and bounty.” As to the “bounty ’ 
of the system, it did not take a long time to establish a more 
qualified measure of satisfaction. 

The first examinations under the Act were held in June, 1879. 
For some months previous there was an uneasy apprehension in 
certain quarters that the old Protestant (endowed) schools would 
“sweep the board” of all the prizes, and/would, as a matter of 
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course, pocket something more than the lion’s share of the 
results fees ; for, it is to be borne in mind, the schools already 
tolerably well provided for in the matter of endowment have 
been, all through, eligible for prizes and results fees equally 
with the schools hitherto wholly unprovided with any kind of 
support beyond voluntary contributions. That feeling could 
not, however, survive the publication of the first lists of 
“honours” and “passes.” To the surprise of all concerned, 
the Catholic schools (not one of which had an endowment of 
any kind) not merely held their own, but took a proportion of 
the prizes and exhibitions far beyond anything that their most 
ardent friends could have ventured to anticipate. Nor could this 
be regarded asa snatch victory. Year after year the honourable 
position has been maintained, or, indeed, improved upon. I know 
of nothing more to the credit of the Irish intermediate system 
than this: it has proved beyond the possibility of doubt or 
cavil that the arrogant assumption of the self-styled “ superior 
race” cannot be founded on any established superiority of 
talent on the part of the claimant, and that Providence has been 
much less partial in the distribution of brains than the fortunate 
few have been wont to represent. Commenting on the returns of 
the examinations of 1898, the Freemans Journal (September 29) 
says: “Out of 396 exhibitions, 114 have been won by Dublin 
schools. . . . Only 30 go to Belfast, the boasted monopolizer 
of Irish intelligence and education, while 53 go to Cork and 
Queenstown.” 

The schools conducted by the Christian Brothers are pri- 
marily the schools of the poor, and are, of course, essentially 
Catholic and “denominational.” Yet, for several years past, 
these schools of the “inferior race,” conducted, as they are, by 
poor monks, have, in the matter of secular instruction alone, as 
evidenced by the returns of the June examinations, left the 
schools of the “superior race” very far behind in the number 
of prizes and distinctions gained. 

Many who have stood high on the honours list are the 
children of poor or struggling people who, without the aid of 
the exhibitions gained at these examinations, could not have 
borne the expense of a University or professional course. In 
this way much good has been done ; the intermediate education 
test has “discovered” not a few who, had no such advantage 
offered, would, in all likelihood, have been doomed to be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. 

Admitting that these and other good things have come of the 
measure, we note many serious defects, not to speak of posi- 
tively evil consequences, connected with it as an educational 
agency. Those who judge of the matter by the figure which the 
honours lists make in the Dublin newspapers tn the beginning of 
September each year are certain to be misled as to the real 
merits or demerits of the system. So many students win 
valuable prizes that it would appear, at first sight, as if this 
Intermediate Education Act had restored the age of Saturn. 

But we must discount these big money prizes about which 
so much is made — so much more, I should say, than will 
bear very close examination. These prizes are undeniably 
good for the winners who are disposed to follow up their 
course of study. But there is too much disposition to 
parade the tall soldiers. The exhibitioners and prize-winners 
are not a fair sample of the general worth of the system. Let 
any one who would put this statement to the test take up the 
annual publication known as the “Pass Lists,” a blue-book of 
about four hundred pages, issued in the beginning of September ; 
let him note the poor show made by the majority of the 
candidates. On almost every page failure is conspicuous— 
failure to pass the examination generally, and failure in par- 
ticular subjects ; and many of the “passes” are separated from 
failure by the thinnest possible partition. Twenty-five per cent. 
of the maximum marks for any subject will gain a “pass” in 
that subject ; but, for any permanent good it will do, that pass 
differs little, if at all, from failure. On the other hand, the 
number of those who score high all through is relatively small. 

Even a cursory examination of the figures will go far to 
dispel the halo that surrounds the catalogue of honours, 
more especially in the newspaper comments ; it will also, I 
fancy, serve to show that the valuable prizes ottered for 
competition have, after all, but a very limited influence in 
stimulating the zeal of competitors. There is certainly a 
stimulus, but it reaches only a portion of the youth under 
instruction, and that portion is not even a respectable minority. 
There are valuable prizes within reach of University students— 


do these prizes serve to stimulate the great bulk of the students 
to increased exertion? No, indeed; the prospect of reward 
serves to separate students into two very unequal groups—those 
who have some chance of winning, and those who, having no 
chance, think not of the matter. And itis so in the intermediate 
schools. We have the few who contend for the prize, and the 
many to whom it offers no inducement, because admittedly 
beyond their reach. As an old hand in the business, I would 
divide the students under instruction not into two, but into Aree, 
classes. There are those who work for distinction; then we 
have a rather larger number who will be very well content to 
get through in any shape; and we have the third lot—by no 
means an inconsiderable one—who really don’t care very much 
whether they pass or fail. In all schools, high or low, the love 
of learning goces a certain way ; and it goes at least as far in the 
secondary as in the academic circle—as far in Ireland as else- 
where. The prospect of winning a prize, or the distinction that 
accompanies the prize, will certainly carry effort some way 
farther. But the fact remains none the less that, for the bulk 
of our secondary students, the inducements implied in the 
exhibitions and other prizes are practically non-existent. 

The Irish intermediate education system is one of results 
pure and simple, and has all the faults and merits (if any) of 
the system. In Ireland this mode of remunerating the labour 
of the schoolroom owes such popularity as it has, not to the 
merit of the principle, but to the circumstance that it brings 
some pecuniary aid to institutions which were supposed to be 
shut out from every other form of public grant. The results 
system enabled, for the first time, the strictly denominational 
schools of Ireland to obtain some support from the public 
funds, and the system is so far good. Even leaders of public 
opinion have reasoned somewhat thus: “The svstem which 
pays according to the work must be the best” ; and beyond this 
not many who theorize on matters educational are capable of 
going. The less a man knows about the schoolroom, the more 
likely is he to be captivated by the pretensions of what is called 
“results ”—a thing once lauded by “educationists” all over 
the British Islands, now abandoned to poor Ireland. There are 
people still who have a kind of notion that “piece payment” 
and “ payment upon results” are perfectly parallel modes of 
remuneration, oblivious of this essential difference: in the 
mechanical arts you cam measure the work and can adjust pay- 
ment accordingly, whereas in measuriny—or, rather, in attempt- 
ing to measure—the work of the schoolroom, you have no 
certain rule, no fixed units of comparison ; nothing but what is 
arbitrary, variable, and subject to conditions as uncertain and 
shifting as the Sibyl’s leaves. I could easily show that payment 
by results is very far from being what it professes to be, and 
that the form imposed by statute on the Board has some of the 
worst faults possible under such a “system.” The original 
programmes were, it is understood, drawn up by a gentleman 
long connected with the Board of National Education in Ireland, 
who certainly had “results” on the brain, if any poor man 
ever suffered from that particular form of monomania. Had it 
not been for their strenuous opposition, the national school 
teachers—wiser in their generation than the conductors of the 
so-called “higher” schools—would, owing to this gentleman’s 
influence in the councils of Tyrone House and at “ The Castle,” 
have been placed absolutely at the mercy of payment upon 
individual “passes.” In drawing up the scheme for the new 
Board he felt at liberty to give full development to his dearly 
beloved fad, and he availed himself to the full of his privilege. 
Hence it has been found necessary to hold inquiry into the 
matter, and to devisea more workable scheme. 

The scheme has, indeed, a worse fault—one, at all events, 
more patent to general notice: fhe course ts too ambitious ; 
while, on the other hand, 7f 7s sadly deficient in practical 
character. Too much time is spent in getting up “ knowledge,” 
for the purpose of passing the examination, most of which serves 
no other purpose, present or future, being gone as soon as the 
examination is over. Under it, to gain marks is the sole end 
of man. 

Here is a good illustration of the Intermediate Education 
system, as at present worked. On a recent occasion I chalked 
a large triangle on the class-room floor, and, calling up a 
“middle grade” student, a vouth who was the holder of a 
“junior grade ” exhibition, and who had gained “ honours” in 
every subject at his last examination, I handed him a tape-line, 
and told him to “find the area of that triangle in square feet 
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and inches.” For two or three minutes he stood looking 
alternately at the tape-line and at the figure on the floor, and 
then muttered that he did not know how to go about it. There 
were over a dozen “middle grade” and “senior grade” 
students present, and soft one ;,would undertake to find the area 
of that simple figure from actual measurement, although most 
of them could talk ghbly enough of “loci,” “ duplicate ratio,” 
and “homologous terms.” This is easily accounted for. 
Mensuration finds no recognized place in the programme. On 
the Euclid examination paper there are always some curious 
“cuts,” requiring much ingenuity to solve them; but nothing 
so commonplace as the measurement of plane areas is proposed 
by the examiners, and z7 would be idle for teachers or students to 
take up time with matters which gain no marks. The pro- 
gramme-makers and the examiners have reverted to the creed 
of the ancient philosophers : the merely practical or useful is 
beneath notice, and only the purely “intellectual” is worth 
reckoning. These remarks apply with particular force to the 
subject arithmetic, the examination papers in which consist for 
the most part of something like Chinese puzzles, mere conun- 
drums or “ cranks,” having as little to do with the proper scope 
of what ought to be an eminently practical subject as have the 
charades, rebuses, and enigmas in “Old Moore’s Almanac.” The 
questions alluded to are not arithmetical, and can be worked 
out only by algebraic processes more or less disguised. I have 
heard these papers described as “ Crypto-Alyebra” ; but the 
algebraic is more evident than the arithmetical character. For 
instance, the first question on the “junior grade” arithmetic 
paper for 1897 runs thus: “In a question in division the 
quotient is double the remainder, the divisor is three times the 
quotient, and the sum of divisor, quotient, and remainder is 117. 
Find the dividend.” And it is by such things our ingenious 
examiners decide whether a boy or girl can be “ passed” 
in this subject—at one time a useful one, but now curiously 
useless. 

In the science courses generally the examiners would seem to 
vie with each other in constructing original conundrums which 
may come as a sort of “bolt from the blue” upon the youthful 
candidates. I have heard of one of these gentlemen making it 
his boast that in all Ireland no one student was able to work 
the whole of his examination paper—a clear admission that 
the paper was too difficult, either in whole or in part. 

The system in question is too much of the nature of a 
preliminary University training, and even for this purpose it is 
not what it ought to be. Many of the students aspire to the 
Civil Service or are intended for commercial life; and 
towards attaining these objects the system is but poorly 
adapted. 

One witness, a don of Trinity College, Dublin, maintains that 
boys ought to have much more Greek and Latin thrown into 
the year’s course. And it might be proper to do so if the sole 
purpose of secondary education were to train future Regius 
Professors of ancient classics. But there are other and more 
urgent objects to attain. This gentleman is, perhaps, thinking 
of his own schooldays. 

The courses in general travel over too much ground— 
“language and literature of ancient Greece,” “language and 
literature of ancient Rome,” &c. How grand all this sounds! 
But when you come to consider how it is all to be got safely 
enclosed within the head of an average schoolboy, at the same 
time with, perhaps, one or two modern languages, an extensive 
course in English—comprising grammar, geography, history of 
England and Ireland, history of English literature, with special 
knowledge of specified authors (prose and verse), arithmetic, 
Euclid, algebra, physical science—it is only too clear that by 

no art of man can such a heterogeneous mass of matters be 
imparted in any form likely to be permanently useful, or useful 
in any way, save, perhaps, for the one purpose of gaining 
marks. So far from making allowance for the crowded state 
of the programme, each examiner is pretty sure to make out his 
paper as tf there were nothing to do but prepare in his subject 
alone ! 

I need not attempt to picture how subjects press upon each 
other and how little opportunity there is to “educate” in the 
proper sense of the term. The students are, whether in study 
or in class, hurrying from one thing to another ; there is not 
time for reflection, and, in plain truth, there is very little of 
that. No severer censure could be passed on any scheme 
purporting to be a system of education. 
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Much as has been said about and against “ cramming,” it 7s, 
and, under such conditions, must be, the order of the day 
while the present mode of examination remains in vogue. The 
Most Rev. Dr. Healy, Bishop of Clonfert, in evidence before 
the Intermediate Education Commission, said: ‘ Gentlemen 
who are very eminent in any department are very likely to set 
foolish questions, thinking the matters as easy to every one else 
as to themselves.” Prof. G. F. Fitzgerald, Trinity College, 
Dublin, said that “for ‘pass’ the questions could not be too 
easy” ; whereas it would appear to be an article of faith with 
examiners that the questions cannot be made too “ testy.” 

I would go so far as to say that the examiners of the present 
day are doing—however unintentionally—their utmost to ruin 
education in the best sense of the term. The best kind of 
education is that which develops self-reliance in the pupil—the 
very antithesis of that now of necessity practised by teachers 
under the stress of a “results” system. The evils of a too 
ambitious course are intensified by the tactics of the examiners—- 
in many instances brilliant students who have just finished their 
own course, and who, for any experience they have of teaching, 
are as competent to lay down rules for the education of youths 
in Saturn or Jupiter as in the secondary schools of Ireland. It 
is with feelings of mingled indignation and amusement that a 
man of long experience in the class-room reads the reports of 
these brilliant young examiners. The easy confidence with 
which they theorize on school-keeping reminds one of the old 
saying : “ Bachelors’ wives and old maids’ children are well 
trained ”—“ and young examiners’ pupils,” we may add. Some 
of the examiners are not young in years, but have had no ex- 
perience in the class of work on which they arbitrate. 

Latter-day examinations have revolutionized the work of the 
class-room. Is this praise or is it censure? I should answer: 
“A little of the former, but very much of the latter.” It will be 
said that there is a great deal more work done nowadays. There 
is a great deal more fuss. But what if it should appear that 
much of this fuss-—call it work, if you will—tells for mischief 
rather than for good? I am convinced that, as regards most of 
our intermediate students, the effect is simply this: we are 
laboriously educating them into a state of helplessness The 
business is one of ceaseless grinding, and it has become 
necessarily so. The work ts cut out with an eye to the highly 
falented, programme-makers and examiners alike overlooking 
the fact that the talented students are the few, and that it is not 
always from this class the really useful members of society come. 
When the examiner magisterially points out to us what a boy 
may know, ought to know, and will know, if properly taught, we 
all understand that he is merely advertising the precocious 
attainments of the boy-prodiygy then writing the report, just as 
we all understand Macaulay’s well advertised “schoolboy” to 
be no other than the future historian himself. Is this gain to 
education? There isa “vile phrase” common enough among 
newspaper writers, and known as “raising the standard,” a 
euphemism for “turning the screw,” or making the conditions 
of pass year by year more difficult. Now this “raising the 
standard” may be right enough, even necessary, in the case of 
examinations which are purely competitive ; but in the ordinary 
examinations it is fraught with mischief and injustice. There 
would be less cause for this complaint if the examiners were to 
take cognizance of the wide space between those who “ pass” 
and those who compete for prizes. 

The advocates of “results” used to tell us they wished to 
check idleness, forsooth! I have over a quarter of a century’s 
experience in teaching, and I feel justified in saying there is, 
amidst all the fuss, more idleness now than before the results 
system was tried in either primary or secondary schools. If 
there was less taught formerly, what was taught had a more 
permanent value. A great deal of what is put in now under 
high pressure is utterly gone in a few weeks after the examina- 
tions ; and, worse still, the pupils have neither the self-reliance 
nor the aptitude of the pupils in pre-results days. The present 
order of things may be in favour of the brilliant fellows ; but it 
would be well to remember, as Sydney Smith pointed out, that 
“ prodigies come of every system.” Yes, and of no system. On 
the other hand, one of the examiners of 1897, in his report, 
points out that in the answering of many candidates the mind 
appears to have little or no part. True, Mr. Examiner ; and 
this very revrettable state of things comes, in a great measure, 
of your exceedingly clever method of setting questions, in con- 
nexion with the fact that the pupils have been hurried through 
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quite too much—in accordance with the programme. “This is 
owing to bad teaching!” another cries out. And, sure enough, 
itis; for what else is the attempt to teach too much? But, 
please remember, it is a matter in which the teacher is left no 
discretion. The work is cut out for him, and he must, at all 
hazards, get on with it, forcing the round and the square all 
through the same hole. It has been often asserted that, under 
present arrangements, the dull and backward are neglected. 
But it is not so—it is worse than that. My evidence is that 
they receive more attention than is good for them: they are 
forced over the same ground as the more apt, to avoid increas- 
ing the number of classes, or, to put it in another way, to 
economize the teaching power. 

But while many pupils are idle—to all useful purposes worse 
than idle—they may, at the same time, be going through a 
course of worry prejudicial to health, as it certainly is prejudicial 
to anything like a love for learning. Think of six or eight hours’ 
work in the class-rooms, and four or five hours afterwards 
devoted to preparation of lessons and writing out a batch of 
exercises! Yet this is but a feeble sketch of what takes place 
in many schools—yirls’ schools in particular—for months 
preceding the June examinations. ‘This for progress! This 
education! It seems rather akin to madness—madness that 
ought to be restrained, not goaded on, as it really is at present. 

The Board of Intermediate Education in Ireland pays “ on 
results” irrespective of prescribed qualification on the part of 
the teachers. Some such latitude was perhaps necessary in the 
beginning to give the business a start. But, it is now urged, 
the time has come when the teachers in the secondary schools 
of Ireland should be required to produce some credentials as to 
professional standing. It is one of the weak points in the 
system that the work is so much in the hands of young persons 
who are only working their way to a profession. 

Most schools, Catholic and Protestant, suffer from the fre- 
quent employment of “ emergency men” and from the constant 
shifting of the employees. The great success of the monastic 
schools is chiefly due to the zeal of those who have made the 
labour of teaching a matter of religious duty, and who to that 
high object have consecrated their lives. These men have 
doubtless a “ proper qualification,” inasmuch as ¢hey have made 
teaching their sole object in life. If the intermediate school 
business is to become what it really ought to be, it must first 
become much more professional than it is at present. What 
an incongruity it is that, in the same country, the primary 
school teachers must possess certificates of competency, while 
the teachers of “higher” schools need not have any so far as 
the Board of Intermediate Education is concerned ! 

The gratitude of all interested in the proper marking of 
secondary education in Ireland is due to the Most Rev. Dr. Foley, 
Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, for his evidence before the Com- 
mission of Inquiry. Other witnesses have hit upon blots and 
dealt with details. Dr. Foley has grasped the entire situation 
and hit upon the real remedy. In his opinion 
it was necessary that the Commissioners should procure such powers as 
would enable them to gradually get rid of the system root and branch, 
not merely to remove its accidents, but also to eliminate its funda- 
mental principle- -universal competition. . . . The great, and for the 
most part unavoidable, defects of the present system were the great 
strain upon teachers and pupils, educational work done with a view 
to marks and money rewards, the fostering of false ideals, neglect of 
backward pupils and of all such subjects as could not be made to 
afford marks, one cast-iron mould for the best intellects of the country, 
encouragement of “cramming ” and “touting ” for intelligent pupils, 
impossibility of proper classification, and, finally, a course of education 
utterly unsuited to the position in life of large numbers of candidates 
who pursued it solely for the purpose of making money. On the 
other hand, he had gone carefully through all the advantages which 
had been claimed for the present system by its warmest advocates, 
and he was persuaded that, with few exceptions, they might all be just 
as successfully derived from a joint system of inspection and examina- 
tion. 


Hence, in his opinion, “it would be far better for the cause of 
intermediate education if the greater part of the fund at the 
disposal of the Commissioners went fo strengthen the teaching 
staff of schools,” and this was a point he found insisted on in 
other countries. “The inspection in Wales included not only 
the methods of teaching, but also the salaries of the teachers,” 
and he was quite sure that 
such inspection in Ireland would have a far more beneficial effect than 
the lavishing of such large sums upon money prizes for young children. 
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Too much stress had been laid (by other witnesses) upon inspection and 
too little upon the need of providing an efficient staff. In order to 
secure the latter, the position of teacher in an intermediate school must 
be made of such a character as should induce properly qualified can- 
didates to seek it and to make it not a stepping-stone to a higher 

sition, but the goal of their ambition. . . . The Welsh system was in 
its aims and general outline better suited to the circumstances of Ireland 
than the one that has been carried on there for the past twenty years. 
It aimed at being national in the sense that it offered its advantages 
to every one in the country who was able to avail himself of them, and it 
endeavoured to justify its title of intermediate in that it endeavoured to 
take up education about the point where it ended in the primary school, 
and to lay it aside at the point where University education may be 
supposed to begin. 


Strange that it should have taken more than twenty years to 
discover that the teacher is, and must be, the corner-stone of 
the edifice, and that a system based upon results is an inverted 
pyramid, to which no amount of underpinning, however ingenious 
and costly, can give security. H. B. D. 


EDUCATION, LOCAL GOVERNMENT, AND 
PUBLIC CONTROL.. 


By H. MACAN. 


N March 7, the House of Commons, on the invitation of 
Mr. Lloyd George, had one of its periodical orgies of sectarian 
and political strife which are disguised in the public press under the 
title of ‘education debates.” Those who, like myself, are anxious 
to throw contempt upon all the aspirations of School Boards to take 
a part in the organization or control of secondary education have no 
better allies than the persons who show to the world in this manner the 
principles and methods which prevail in elementary education. Hence 
to Mr. Lloyd George I tender my thanks My object, however, in 
referring to the debate is not to enlarge on my contempt for the whole 
proceeding, but to rescue from the oblivion of its recriminations and 
platitudes some statements made by Sir H. Fowler which have a wide 
and immediate bearing upon secondary education problems. Sir ITenry, 
who, it must be remembered, is an ex-President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, argued as follows :— 

“ Then, Sir, the honourable and learned member asked what was the 
difference between popular control and public control, and said we had 
in Parliament, through the Minister responsible to the House, effective 
control over the expenditure. I have two remarks to make in reply to 
that; the first is that it is a radical defect of our present administration 
that it is centralized. We want it to be decentralized. We do not 
believe that, even with the great powers of my right honourable 
friend opposite, or the great powers of the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Education Department can satisfactorily deal with twenty thousand 
schools, and we know, from answers that are given in this House, that 
the varied grievances of which localities complain, which we know 
would not exist if there were anything approaching a system of popular 
control in the neighbourhood—that these grievances cannot be redressed. 
I give another answer to the honourable and learned member. — He said 
this was really public money, that the responsible Minister is responsible 
to the House for the administration of public money, and in that way 
Parliament preserves control. Will he tell me what is done with the grants 
to the Local Taxation Fund? Many, many millions of money voted in 
this House are paid out of the Consolidated Fund to the Local Taxation 
account, are distributed by the Local Authorities, and are spent by the 
Local Authorities. The Local Authorities are alone responsible for that 
expenditure to their constituents, and Parliament has nothing to do 
with it. Will he tell me where is the ditference between money voted 
for educational purposes and money voted for sanitary purposes and 
money voted for police purposes? The same provision which admits 
of popular control in the one case will admit of it in the other.” 

These remarkable statements are not even reported, much less 
referred to, in any of the newspapers which support the policy of Her 
Majesty's Opposition. One would imagine that Sir Henry was the 
author of the Education Bill of 1896, with all its faults, not even exclud- 
ing the omission of the ‘‘strong’’ Central Authority. Beginning at 
the end of Sir Henry’s statements, we get three clear declarations :— 

1. Education in respect of public money and of popular control is the 
same as any other local government function. 

2. Grants paid into the Local Taxation account are absolutely 
“local ” and subject only to local control. 

3. ‘© Public”? control from the centre is not ‘* popular” control by 
the localities. 

Now, every one of these facts the educational ‘‘ expert ” (who has not 
the additional knowledge drawn from experience of localygovernment) 
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denies in his heart, if not with his lips, every time he speaks on 
education. For that reason I propose to expand and prove these pro- 
positions. As regards No. 1, which is a refutation of the School Board 
heresy, I have written and spoken ad nauseam, and there is little more 
to be said. Mr. Morant, in his celebrated essay on Switzerland, has 
admirably summed up the controversy when he says that in that country 
“education is not a separate, detached function of local government.” 
Local government, if it means anything, is a delegation, a transference 
in those respects which concern localities of various areas, of all such 
functions as are exercised for the nation at large by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, A bad main road or a polluted river is a matter affecting others 
besides those residing in the area of neglect or pollution, yet no pro- 
posal has ever been made to remove the responsibility on that account 
from the offending area or to transfer the functions either to an ad hoc 
eleted body or to the central Government. As a matter of fact, the 
ditference in these respects throughout England is enormous. Con- 
trast, for instance, the main roads of Surrey, the cyclists’ paradise, with 
the main roads of Devon. 

Again, contrast the condition of the technically ‘* main ” roads with 
those of district roads hardly less important in their character, but 
maintained on a different principle. There is absolutely no compulsion 
by a Central Authority in these matters; the Local Government Board 
is powerless to force a Local Authority to spend a single penny upon 
its worst road. In matters of sanitation also the same almost absoMtte 
“Home Rule” exists. Two or three rivers, it is true, are placed 
under special bodies like the Thames Conservators, which can call upon 
Parish or District Councils to pay fines for polluting the waters; but 
the Local Government Board is powerless in this matter also. No 
District Council can be compelled to adopt the Notification of Diseases 
Act, and no County Council need appoint a Medical Officer of Health. 
All these matters are entrusted by the Legislature to the free will of 
the locality ; it is popular control. Day by day new proposals are 
made in Parliament to throw duties on local bodies without central 
control. In the present Session we have had in this category the 
Cottage Homes Bill, the Fire Brigades Bill, and the Machinery 
Registration Bill, all of which take as their motto ‘“ Leave it to the 
County Councils.” Of course, behind these there is ‘‘ public ” central 
control through the audit ; but this is absolutely restricted to check- 
ing illegalities and frauds, not to controlling, much less initiating, 
policy. But this audit is the same for all Local Government functions, 
and in no way hampers authorities as long as they act within the four 
corners of the law. 

The second point, as to the nature of local taxation grants, is persistently 
misunderstuod by the teaching community. The Duke of Devonshire, at 
Presteign, showed he was under no misunderstanding on the point when 
he spoke of the liberality of Parliament in giving to Wales ** that which 
it had not given to England, and was not likely to pive, in the form of 
a direct contribution towards secondary education.” The Royal Com- 
mission was equally explicit (Vol. I., Part IV., Sec. 139), where it 
pəints out that the sum paid by the Treasury to each Local Authority is 
** allotted upon a basis which does not correspond exactly to the ratable 
value of property within the area of each such Authority, but has been 
fixed with reference to the subventions which were actually given to 
Local Authorities in the financial year 1887-88. . . . Aseach locality re- 
ceives the grant as a matter of right, it must be deemed for all practical 
purposes a /oca/ fund, no part of which can be diverted from less 
needy to more needy areas.” A local fund given as a matter of right 
is quite a different thing from the Welsh Equivalent Grant, which is 
earned for each area by the etliciency of its schools and by the amount of 
local rate contributions. 

The reference above to the ‘‘ year 1887-88 ” brings us back to the 
year 1888. When the Local Government Act was passed, every county 
had provided for it a ‘“ County Fund,” similar to the Borough Fund in 
the old towns. The Courts of Quarter Sessions, Kc., disestablished by 
that Act, gave up certain old rates and dues, and received from probate 
and similar duties a return from the Treasury which was solely and 
entirely to relieve these rates. Very large sums are paid to the 
counties in this way. For instance, for the year ending March 31, 1898, 
Surrey received £799,355, apportioned as follows by the County 
Authorities, not by Government instructions, except in respect of 

lice superannuation: (a) Medical officers, lunatics, union ofticers, 
Inspectors, &c., £751,350; (4) police superannuation, £1,235; (c) tech- 
nical education, £16,810. 

Now the Local Taxation Act, 1890, by which the amounts (4) and 
(c) were provided, states distinctly [Section 1 (1)] that the amount (4), 
whose purpose the county cannot interfere with, does xot go into the 
County Fund, but the sum (c) s4a// go into that fund as if it were * part 
of the English share of the Local Taxation Probate Duty ”’—#.e., sum (c) 
above. The words of Section 1 (2), referring to technical education, 
are that “the Council . . . may contribute any sum... over and 
above any sum raised by rate.” [fence the technical education money 
is absolutely identified with the ‘rate ” money, and as absolutely freed 
by Parliament from central control. As Sir H. Fowler put it, ‘the 
Local Authorities are alone responsible for that expenditure to their 
constituents, and Parliament has nothing to do with it.” What 
becomes of the financial clauses of the Lockwood Bill after this ? 


Now as to Sir Henry’s third point—the difference between public 
control, which is central, and popular control, which is local. Per- 
sonally, I hold that in respect of his argument he is wrong in applying 
the principle to elementary education. Under the cast-iron rules ot 
the Code, and owing to the two most important facts that most of the 
elementary money is contributed by the State for that purpose alone, 
and that elementary education is made by the S'ate compulsory, the 
central public control is in this matter ¢ffective—as eflective as local 
popular control could be. It touches policy and principles as well as 
law and finance. School managers are in all essentials in leading- 
strings, and the strong School Boards only justify their existence by 
kicking over the traces. 

Now, in secondary, technical, or higher education all this kind of 
thing would be fatal. Local Authorities exercising popular control 
must play the part of the old barons and abbots and save the people 
from the power of the king. Their control can only be of two kinds, as 
they are vested with no compulsory educational powers—first, Anancial, 
to subsidize what is weak and to supply what is deficient ; second, 
lovaliziny, to adapt te the needs of the people around what was 
provided for their advantage, and to prevent the diversion to ambitious 
schemes of what should first meet the wants of the residents who are 
humble and poor—this is what Sir Henry means by ‘* redressing the 
various grievances of which localities complain.” Decentralization is 
the creation of an etficient Authority, well served by expert officials, 
and, by its large area, not too amenable to local pressure, to deal with 
such matters, and so to render unnecessary the effective public anti- 
popular control of the central State. The Duke of Devonshire’s 
warning as to Central Authorities applies equally to the local bodies. 
They should be controlled by ‘‘ ordinary statesmen or politicians 
requiring the highest technical skill in the shape of skilled professional 
advisers’; in other words, with the experts under the Board, and not 
on it. 


THE CHILD’S LIBRARY—AN ESSAY. 
HAT should children read?” is a question which 
agitates many in these days of educational theory, 
when the possibilities in dealing with little plastic minds are 
more fully understood ; and the subject has been interestingly 
treated of late in the pages of the Academy, the Pali Mall 
G izelle, the Bookman, and elsewhere. Not, however, that this 
interest is new, for the subject has for long been a sugyestive 
one to writers in the mayazines, as witness the files of the 
Quarterly Review and others of the older periodicals. 

Recent investigations as to what books are most read, and 
which are sold most readily, have shown, among other things, 
that, while books of a robust type are as eagerly read as ever, 
those of the moral, mawkish sort no longer interest the little ones, 
or, rather, those who prescribe for them. ‘Sandford and 
Merton” has passed into a byword. Writers like Ruskin and 
R. L. Stevenson, with a vivid memory, have glorified the 
favourites of their own childhood, some of which may still be 
rescued from oblivion. For most of us such books are invested 
with a fictitious halo or glamour that is purely subjective. 
The enjoyment a child receives from a book depends often upon 
environment and associations, perhaps upon the fact that it is 
an introduction to realms previously unknown. Probably, in 
this case, no later volume, no matter how superior, can have 
the same power to charm. We must, therefore, be prepared to 
find that the books which gave us such keen pleasure do not 
arouse similar enthusiasm in our children, and it may be difficult 
to discover the books that will do so while at the same time 
conforming to our superior notion of what is suitable. 

We do not thereby intend to suggest that we are to provide 
“superior” reading with the idea of training the children on 
some deep psychological lines. There is undoubtedly a place 
for books which combine entertainment with instruction. For 
example, the Americans have of late provided many charming 
volumes of the kind for infantile readers. In most cases, 
these have been intended for actual use in school, whereas 
those of the number which find a market in this country are 
bought rather for use as prizes or gifts. A yood example of this 
class is Miss Florence Bass’s “Nature Stories for Young 
Readers.” Such volumes are excellent until they come into 
competition with the books of pure delight—“ loves largesse, 
full and free.” 

A couple of years ago there appeared in the American 
Bookman a most entertaining article on the subject by Prof. 
Harry Thurston Peck. He concludes a vigorous protest against 
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the tendency to choose children’s books for qualities “above ” 
the simple entertainment of their readers with this eloquent 
passage :— 


We live, therefore, in the hope that ere long there will come to 
children a glorious Renaissance of the Natural, when they will no 
more be fed with formulas or made to learn so many improving things. 
Childhood is short enough at the best ; the dreams of children vanish 
all too soon; the facts of life confront them grimly even while the 
baby look still lingers in their eyes; and surely he is no lover of his 
kind who would begrudge them this one small corner of delight, and 
enter with sullen tread to mar the heaven that lies about us in our 
infancy. 


In the selection of books for younger children there are very 
real difficulties. It is impossible to know how much these little 
ones can understand, and probably there is more misapprehen- 
sion upon this point than any other. Short words are often 
unfamiliar, while the meanings of more formidable ones are 
perfectly clear through association. Miss Catherine Dodd’s 
experiments as to what different children understand from the 
same common words will be in everybody’s recollection. Mr. 
Dodgson addressed his “ Nursery Alice” to little ones “from 
nought to five,” the latter being the age, in his opinion, when 
they would become able to understand and enjoy the original 
book. It is very doubtful, however, whether the latter is 
properly intelligible to the average child of seven years. 

The very little ones yet more entertainment from the sounds 
of jingling words and phrases than from the sense of the 
context. They are quick to perceive the fun in grotesque words 
and are attracted by repetitions. The simple tale of “ Henny- 
Penny,” for example, is a great one in the nursery, and its power 
to please depends entirely upon the above qualities. It 1s one 
—-out of how many?—which retains the whole infantile attention 
right until the end. Most other tales, to do this, require at the 
parent’s hands the kind of treatment which Mr. Dodgson 
applied to “ Alice” in the Nursery Edition. This, by the way, 
is almost a perfect example of what a book for the very young 
should be, and it has been a matter for surprise to the present 
writer to observe signs of a lack of interest init. It is presumed 
that alteration in price from 4s. to 3s., thence to 2s., and lastly 
to 1s., within a short period, zs evidence of hard times. The 
beautiful little book is a marvel of cheapness at a shilling, and 
it is to be hoped that Messrs. Macmillan intend to keep it in 
print at the price. The coloured illustrations are admirable, 
quite apart from their unusual artistic qualities. They go, so to 
speak, hand-in-hand with the letterpress, which ts as illustrative 
of the pictures as the pictures of the letterpress. This suggests 
that perhaps the best way to make a nursery book is to begin 
with the pictures, and write up to these with the greatest respect 
all the while for their superior importance. 

Among the many signs of universal interest in the subject 
of children’s literature is an important project which is maturing 
on the other side of the Atlantic. It is intended to republish a 
generous selection of the children’s books of all ayes, including 
the writings of masters of such literature in all lands, and the 
series is to include ultimately all those books for children 
which have stood the test of time, as well as more modern books 
which have claims to equal rank. Particular attention is to be 
paid to the illustrations. The volumes for the earlier ages are 
to be very copiously illustrated, and in all cases the drawing 1s 
to be accurate, simple, and full of action. 

This scheme, details of which may be expected later, will 
command the sympathy of English teachers and others con- 
cerned in the cultivation of juvenile imagination and in the 
formation of a healthy taste for good reading ; and readers of 
the Journal may be curious to know what books wili be con- 
sidered suitable for this series. At any rate they will anticipate 
many difficulties for the editor when he proceeds to make his 
selection. 

What books should form, say, the first twenty-five volumes 
in such a series? To sugyest a list will be, no doubt, to invite 
criticism ; but, even so, the resultant will not be regretted ; on 
the contrary, it will be welcomed should it provide some in- 
teresting and sugyestive correspondence. The following list, 
therefore, is put forth, in all due humility, as twenty-five books 
which all children should read. There may be others equally 
good ; but, supposing a list of exactly twenty-five books, are 
there others whose claim to find a place is superior to that 
of those mentioned below? 


Reynard the Fox. 
Robinson Crusoe. 


The English Struwelpeter. 
The Nursery Alice. 


Katawampus. Swiss Family Robinson. 
To Tell the King the Sky is Gulliver’s Travels. 
lralling. Uncle Remus. 


Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

Arabian Nights. 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 

Lucas’s Book of Verses for Child- 
ren. 

Kingsley’s [leroes. 

The Pilyrim’s Progress. 

Helen's Babies. 


The Gold Thread. 

“Esop’s Fables. 

King of the Golden River. 

Water Babies. 

Grimms Fairy Tales (Selections). 
Andersen’s —_,, bs 
Perrault's fs S 

Alice in Wonderland. 

Through the Looking Glass. 


As other lists presume the Bible, so this list presumes some 
good volumes of nursery rimes and tales. Many other titles 
suggest themselves for inclusion in this list as of books which 
certainly should not be neglected ; but, once the taste for good 
reading is formed, these can safely be left to look after them- 
selves, particularly as they appeal equally to “children of all 
ages.” These books are, for example, “Treasure Island,” 
“Westward Ho!”, “ Monte Cristo,” “ Ivanhoe,” the best of 
Jules Verne, Marryat, J. F. Cooper, Henty, &c. 

It may be remarked that the list contains no books which 
appeal particularly to girls. Boys do not, generally, care for girls’ 
books, whereas girls are eager readers of boys’ books. One 
wonders whether this phenomenon has anything to do with the 
recent Hobson-kissiny craze in the United States. 

Our list is professedly only an essay, and we invite criticisms 
and sugyestions. 


THE LETTERLESS METHOD OF PIANOFORTE 
TEACHING. 
A KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM OF MUSIC FOR BEGINNERS. 


HE attention of educators has of late been directed to the 
advisability of applying kindergarten principles to the 
study of the rudiments of music. The system of music 
teaching which bears the above name is one which has this 
aim in view, and which, having been successfully in working 
for several years, may reasonably find a voice to express its 
purpose now. The apphances invented by Miss M. L. White 
for teaching on this original method formed part of the High 
School exhibit in the Education Division of the Women’s Work 
Section of the Victorian Era Exhibition in 1897, and are at 
present in use in several public and private schools in England. 
As stated in the Countess of Warwick’s catalogue of the section, 
this method strives ‘‘to help young minds to realize distances, 
time, form, and the meanings of signs, and to save children 
from much of the drudgery which too often attends early 
ettorts to ‘ play?” Its principle is, in brief, the Froebelian one, 
than a child realizes what he sees, and grows familiar, without 
etfort, with what he touches ; and, therefore, it seeks to present 
in a visible and tangible form all facts connected with the 
earlier stayes of music which perplex youny children. 

A beyinner’s introduction to the staft lines is made with the 
help of long bars of wood, which he himself builds up into a 
giant staff, on which he afterwards delights to place his clefs, 
notes, rests, and expression marks, which are cut out for him 
in untarnishable brass. The position of the notes always being 
reckoned by distance, up or down, z.e., by intervals, instead of 
by affixing an alphabetical name to every note on the piano 
keyboard—whence the system received its name, “ Letterless ” 
—both clefs are mastered at once ; in fact, a child experiences 
no more difficulty in reading from the bass, or even tenor, clef 
than he does in reading from the treble. Time can be taught 
in no less than six ditterent ways by means of appliances ,or 
games, so that, if one is not successful, another may be tried ; 
the point which is insisted upon in each case being the ve/utive 
value of the notes, the smallest in a piece always counting as 
unit. 

Coloured reeds of proportionate lengths are threaded by the 
children to represent the values of various notes, and beads are 
stitched on to cards with the same idea. The formation of 
major and minor scales is shown by means of very ingenious 
charts, the first set of which has been used for blind children 
with great success ; and the history of the development of the 
present musical staff from one line, as well as that of the various 
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signs, is illustrated by large diagrams. In her courses to 
teachers, Miss White explains the whole method, and the uses 
of the appliances ; but these can also be adapted in an infinite 
number and variety of ways, both for simplifying music for 
beginners and for overcoming difficulties as they appear ; and 
it depends to a large extent upon the individuality of the teacher 
as to whether or not pupils derive from them the full benetit 
they are capable of imparting. The hand receives a great 
amount of attention, having an appliance of its own to show 
what should be its normal position on the piano keyboard. The 
“hand-rest ” exactly fits five notes, and can be drawn away from 
the keyboard when the hands are inthe right position. The 
thumb - which is so unruly a member, delightiny, as it does, to 
remain below-board—fits into a ring, which can be slid up and 
down to suit the size of the hand. Finyer-hifting exercises can 
be practised with the hand-rests on a table. Pupils find the 
“time-indicator ” very valuable when practising alone. It can 
be so adjusted as to show the relative value of all the notes 
ina given piece of music. “The Letterless Method of Piano- 
forte Teaching,” which is the result of years of earnest work 
among children, has been carefully and lovingly worked out, 
and certainly succeeds in makiny smooth the path of the youny 
player at the outset of his musical education. 

The letterless system, we may add, has been tested and 
approved by so competent a critic as Mr. John Farmer. 


SAFE NOVELS. 


One of the Grenvilies. By SiDNEY Royse Lysacut, author of 
“The Marplot.” (6s., Macmillan.)—It is not without a certain 
amount of hesitation that we notice ‘One of the Grenvilles ” under 
our ** Safe Novels” heading. The situation involves elements which 
some readers might consider aasafe. But, in our judgment, it is the 
manner in which a situation is handled, rather than the facts of the 
situation, that constitute wholesomeness or unwholesomeness in a novel, 
And so, as Mr. Lysaght’s manner is admirable, we decide, on reflec- 
lion, to recommend his book to our readers, warning them in advance 
that the basis of the plot is an irregularity in marriage relations. The 
irregularity belongs to the antecedents of the book. Sir Henry 
Grenville, of Court-de-field, in Devonshire, and his brother, Captain 
William Grenville, of the Royal Navy, were both passionately attached 
to a beautiful Irish lady, who in early girlhood had married an old 
Italian marquis of dissipated character and ruined health. The old 
man used his wife badly. She confided her sorrows to the brothers. 
The captain behaved honourably, giving sympathy, but not offering 
rescue ; the baronet took advantage of the lady’s confidence and 
carried her oft. The marquis died within a year; but, before his 
death, the runaway wife had borne a son to Sir Henry Grenville ; and 
that son, Martin, is the hero of the novel. Lady Grenville figures in 
the story as a beautiful and charming woman, romantic, sympathetic, 
sensitive—-a noble character tainted, but not ruined. And some of 
the finest points of the book are made by the chivalrous devotion with 
which she continues to inspire Captain Grenville, and the fine loyalty 
paid to her memory by her illegitimate son. But this episode, though 
it influences the characters who make the action of the book, is not 
an actual part of the plot. That turns upon the love affairs of a group 
of young men and women of the next generation, and the great merit 
of the book lies in the admirable distinctness and vitality with which 
all these characters are put upon the stage. Martin himself is a hero 
full of virile stuff. Cast out from his father’s house after a family 
row, in which the story of his birth has been suddenly burst upon him, 
he goes to the Soudan and becomes a captive to the Mahdi. His 
adventures in Africa make a glowing episode in the story, and leave 
a strong mark upon a strong character. His love-story comes after- 
wards, and it is full of unexpected turns of interest. There is a great 
deal in the earlier part of this novel, especially in the handling of the 
women’s characters, that reminds us of Mr. George Meredith when he 
is at his best. We recommend the book as exceptionally brilliant 
and, at the same time, true to the realities of life and character. 

The Confounding of Camelia. By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, 
author of * The Dull Miss Archibald.” (6s. Heinemann.)—Another 
brilliantly clever and original novel that everybody should read is ‘* The 
Confounding of Camelia.” [tis thoroughly entertaining, with a sound 
moral, an original plot, and one delightful male character. The only 
fault we fnd in it is the rather too rapid development of the heroine’s 
character from bad to good. 

Off the High Road. By Vikanor C. PRICE. (6s. Macmillan.) — 
“ Off the High Road” is a very pleasant, unpretentious story, in which 
an heiress runs away from guardians who want tu force her into a 
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mercenary marriage, and, falling among friends, finds a good husband 
for herself. 

The Countess Tekla. By Ronerr Barr. (6s. Methuen.) — In 
‘The Countess Tekla,” a thrilling romance of the middle ages, an 
emperor in disguise wins the love of a lady in distress, and marvellous 
feats of skill are done among Germans by an English archer. The story 
of the sieve of Thuron is most exciting, and the happy ending must give 
every body pleasure. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


(1) Diferential and Integral Calculus for Technical Colleges 
and Schools. By >. A. LAMBERT, M.A. (7225 mn, 
pp. 245; price 7s. 6d. Macmillan.) (2) Z%e Calculus for 
Engineers. By JOHN PERRY, D.Sc, F.R.S. (74 & 434 m., 
pp. 378. Arnold.) (3) Elements of Differential Calculus. By 
E. W. Bass. (712 X 434 in., pp. 354; price 17s. Wiley.) 
(4) An Elementary Course in the Integral Calculus. By 
D. A. MURRAY, Ph.D. (8X54 in, pp. 288; price 6s. 
Longmans.) (5) J/afiattestmal Calculus, Nol. l. Ete- 
mentary; Real Variables. By W. B. SMITH. (gX 522 ìn., 
pp. 352; price 14s. Macmillan.) 

In one of the essays in the “Conflict of Studies,” Tod- 
hunter describes the early experiences of two eminent mathe- 
maticians in studying the differential calculus. They both 
agreed that, after groping in the dark for some time, light had 
suddenly appeared, but, in spite of many efforts made, neither 
could recall the exact way in which it had come. Possibly in 
remembrance of their conversation, Todhunter inserted a short 
address to the student at the close of the introductory chapter 
of his own treatise. He suggests that “a person commencing 
this subject” must not be discouraged if he is unable at once to 
understand the gencral scope of the differential c; alculus, and to 
make use of it in solving algebraical and geometrical examples. 
Rather, “he must be satisfied at first with reflecting upon the 
meaning of the definitions, and examining ahalen, the deduc- 
tions drawn by the writer from those definitions are correct.” 

Since these words were written, a great advance has been 
made in the elucidation of the fundamental principles and in the 
wealth of the illustrations drawn from geometry and different 
branches of physics. Building on the experience of their 
predecessors, modern writers have endeavoured with success to 
abridge the period of groping in the dark, and it requires only 
a glance at any of the works mentioned at the head of this 
notice to show how far more favourable are the conditions under 
which present-day students attack the subject than those which 
their fathers had to encounter before them. 

(1) Prof. Lambert’s book 1s intended for beginners who do not 
require to advance far in the subject. It, therefore, seems to be 
well suited for students of physics and engineering, and the 
numerous illustrations and examples drawn from these subjects 
will add to the interest of the work for such readers. From the 
very beginning, the differential and integral calculus are treated 
concurrently as far as possible, a method which tends to eco- 
nomize time and labour. The most distinctive feature of the 
work is perhaps the separation of algebraic and transcendental 
functions. Before circular or logarithmic functions are 
approached, we have an outline of the differential and integral 
calculus as applied to algebraic functions only, including 
successive and partial ditferentiation and integration, with their 
applications, such as the determination of maxima and minima, 
the evaluation of indeterminate forms, the calculation of lengths, 
areas, and volumes. This 1s a distinct advantage, for the 
beginneris thus not battled on e threshold by the troublesome 


evaluation of the limit of (3 1+ — T , when + is infinite, or by a 


long series of differential E ene but enters without un- 
necessary preliminaries on the study of principles and new 
ideas. In the concluding chapters there is a short account of 
ordinary and partial differential equations. 

(2) Although slightly marred by the conversational style and 
intrusiveness of the author, the “ Calculus for Engineers” is in 
many respects a most valuable work. There is a perfect mine 
of illustrations drawn from different branches of physics and 
engineering. “The problems are many, and the best training,” 
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as Prof. Perry observes, “comes from a careful study of a few 
of them.” The reader is, therefore, advised to skip judiciously, 
and not to work up any problem in which he has no professional 
interest. But those which he does take up are to be done very 
thoroughly. More than a week, for example, may be spent in 
drawing curves of the family y = a sin (6x-+c), and meditating 
on the results. Thus, if his knowledge is acquired in a some- 
what irregular manner, it will be mainly by his own work and 
efforts, and will be firmly embedded in his memory. The first 
chapter, it may be remarked, contains exercises on the differ- 
entiation and integration of th, the second on e and sin +, while 
the third, consisting of “ academic exercises,” approximates 
most closely tothe usual type. The book, as we ‘have suggested, 
is wanting in refinement, and we cannot help regretting the 
unfair and quite unnecessary sneers at so-called “ college men ” 
and those who are Supposed not to possess the “ common 
sense of an engineer.” 

(3) Prof. Bass’s work proceeds on more orthodox lines than the 
preceding, and, for those who wish to obtain a thorough 
training in the elements of the differential calculus, it will be 
found a valuable aid. While Prof. Perry only assumes an 
elementary knowledge of either mechanics or electricity, and 
very little algebra and trigonometry, Prof. Bass requires the 
usual acquaintance with pure mathematics as far as analytical 
geometry. The introduction contains useful chapters on 
functions, the principles of limits, and the rate of change of a 
function ; and the three parts into which the rest of the book is 
divided relate to differentials and differentiation, analytic 
applications, and geometric applications. The author has done 
his work very carefully. Every novel or difficult point receives 
abundant illustration. The diagrams are, however, too small, 
and the general representation of an increment as large as that 
of the variable or function itself is apt to mislead beginners. 

(4) In writing his “Integral Calculus,” Dr. Murray has done 
great service to mathematical teachers. His object being to pro- 
vide an elementary course and not a complete treatise, the subject- 

matter is arranged so as to suit the needs and arouse the 
interest of the beginner. The first two chapters, on “ Integration 
_a Process of Summation” and “ Integration the Inverse of 
Differentiation,” are commutative, and present a clear outline 
of the principles of the subject. The fundamental rules and 
methods of integration follow, and are, in turn, succeeded by a 
chapter of geometrical applications, such as the measurement of 
the areas of curves and the volumes of solids of revolution. A 
further chapter on the same subject occurs later, after the in- 
teyration of different functions and successive inteyration have 
been considered. The determination of the centre of mass and 
of moments of inertia illustrates the applications to mechanics. 
An especially useful chapter is that on Approximate Integra- 
tion, in which the planimeter is also described, and a new rule 
by Prof. Durand for finding the areas of curves is given, a rule 
for which its discoverer claims the full probable accuracy of the 
parabolic rule and the simplicity of the trapezoidal rule. The 
last chapter consists of a brief course of ordinary differential 
equations, a subject which the author has considered more fully 
in a separate work. The appendix contains a valuable series of 
supplementary notes, the theory of the planimeter, the appli- 
cations of integral curves in mechanics, enyineering, and 
electricity, and a classified table of integrals. In every respect 
Dr. Murray has produced an admirable text-book. It is well 
printed and illustrated, contains just what the beginner requires, 
and as much as nine out of every ten who study the subject 
will ever want to know. 

(5) Prof. Smith’s masterly volume is based on what appeared, 
after ten years’ experience in teaching the calculus, to be lines ot 
least resistance. There is something refreshing in the mere 
style of the work, the freedom from the customary phraseology 
of mathematical books, the entire absence of all consideration 
for examination purposes. ‘The authors sole object is that 
“the student should attain as wide knowledge of the matter, as 
full comprehension of the methods, and as clear consciousness 
of the spirit and power of this analysis as the nature of the case 
would admit.” He has thus produced a treatise which is, 
perhaps, more adapted for University than for school use. It is, 
nevertheless, one which ought to be at hand in every school 
library for the use of advanced or thoughtful pupils. We 
heartily recommend the book as one destined to “ advance the 
mastery of the most powerful weapon of thought yet devised by 
the wit of man.” 


FOUR BOOKS ON GEOLOGY. 

“Progressive Science Series.”—(1) River Development. By 
J. C. Russeti. (Murray.) (2) Earth Sculpture. By 
JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. (Murray.) (3) Aa 
Intermediate Text-book of Geology. By CHARLES LAP- 
WORTH, F.R.S. &c. (Blackwood.) (4) “ Natural Science 
Manuals.”.— 7 he Principles of Stratigraphical Geology. By 
J. E. MARR, M.A., F.R.S. (Cambridge University Press.) 

(1) It is no doubt difficult for the editor of such a series as 
the “ Progressive Science Series” to coordinate the work of 
those who contribute successive volumes. Prof. Russell's 

‘river development” deals largely with earth sculpture in 

America; and many of the illustrations and illustrative examples 

of Prof. "James Geikie’s “Earth Sculpture” are taken from 

river development as it is exemplified in America. There 
is thus a good deal of overlap in these two volumes. The 
evolution of scenery is, however, a subject of such interest that 
its treatment from slightly different points of view may be said 
to bring out the essential features in stereoscopic relief. Prof. 

Russell’s work is somewhat verbose and lacking 1n that organized 

simplicity and directness which give charm to the best examples 

of popular scientific exposition, and there is little in the work of 
distinctive originality either in subject-matter or in treatment. 

It is true that the writer expressly disclaims any such oriyinality. 

“ My part in presenting this book,” he says, “is largely that of 

a guide who points out the route others have traversed.” That, 

no doubt, is largely the function of any popular expositor. But 

some have the knack of impressing upon their exposition an 
individuality which in other cases is lacking. Although Prof. 

Russell’s volume cannot claim a place in the front rank of its 

class, it none the less contains much that will make its perusal 

advantayeous to those who have not followed the extensive 
literature on the subject of which it treats. The peological 
history of river development, the superposition of a later drain- 
aye system on the buried and subsequently exposed model 
wrought out by an earlier denudation, are nowhere better 
exemplified than by the Appalachian and other rivers of the 

United States ; where also the capture of lesser by greater 

drainage basins, the amalgamation of originally independent 

streams into a single complex river basin, can be traced through 
many of its stages. Some of the terms employed, such as 
corraston, will sound unfamiliar to many English readers. 

Etymologically, “‘corrasion” suggests primarily the idea of 

“raking together,” and rather the antithesis to abrasion than its 

complement. But, in its suggested technical signification, it is to 

include the processes of abrasion by stream-like movements of 
other substances than water when charged with rock fray ments. 

Thus the grinding of rocks by glaciers is to be designated as 


glacial corrasion, by wind-blown sand wolian corraston, and so 


on. But one wonders whether the new term is really ‘wanted. 
If not, the term itself and students of geology might well be 
spared. 

(2) Prof. James Geikie’s work is more firmly knit together 
and presents a better compacted whole. It is in some respects 
a misfortune to a wnter-——thouyh in this case, also, we feel sure 
a source of pride—that a brother should treat of similar subjects 
with a grace and ease to which very few can hope to attain. 
And, if we say that “Earth Sculpture” is well worthy a place on 
the same shelf as the “Scenery of Scotland,” we are awarding it 
no mean praise. ‘Che description of the evolution of land-forms 
in regions of highly folded and disturbed strata forms a chapter 
which, if somewhat technical, is well worked out and adequately 
illustrated, Glacial phenomena are treated on lines which will 
be familiar to those who are even superticially acquainted with 
the classics of our geological literature. The whole subject is 
treated with a freedom combined with self-restraint which afford 
a sense of easy and complete mastery. 

(3) In turning to the other works whose titles are piven above, 
we have before us books which are prepared rather for students 
in training than for gencral readers. ‘The “Introductory Text- 
book of Geology,” written by the late Prof. Page, passed through 
many editions, the last of which (the twelfth) was largely recast 
and rewritten by Prof. Lapworth. Yet further recast, enlarged, 
and extended in scope, the work makes a welcome reappearance 
as an intermediate text-book. As it stands, it is admirably 
adapted to its purpose. Within the limits assigned by Prof. 
Lapworth, it is, we believe, the best work we have in English. 
Prof. Lapworth’s own researches have done so much for geology 
that where the work deals with matters of early geological 
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history it comes with a weight of authority which is unique. 
But the author has avoided the undue emphasis of this part of 
the subject ; he has bestowed no less care on the other parts 
of the book, and he has knitted the whole into a text-book 
which the teacher may place in the hands of his scholars with 
every confidence that it is accurate and well up to date, and that 
it presents the science in due proportion and perspective. A 
new feature is the introduction of sketch-maps, showing the areas 
occupied by the strata under discussion. These do not come 
out very clearly, and in the absence of sections the structural 
relations of the strata will not be clearly grasped. There is 
some danyer, too, lest, with these before him in his text-book, 
the student may think that reference to larger maps is unneces- 
sary—a state ot matters which would be deplorable. 

(4) Mr. Marr’s little book has a different aim. It is not a 
text-book on the science of geology in general, but a work along 
lines which are to some extent new and original, on the methods 
and scope of “Stratigraphical Geology.” The author is well 
advised in not burdening his pages with too much detail. He 
has also added interest to it by giving a short historical chapter 
on the growth and progress of stratigraphical geology. It is 
well that students should learn to be familar with the names 
and labours of those who have built up stone by stone the 
goodly edifice of geological knowledge. Somewhat less than 
half the book 1s devoted to chapters preparatory to the latter 
half dealing with the systems. There is much individuality 
and independence of reasoning throughout. The advice given 
is practical, and the outcome of much experience ‘in teaching. 
The recommendation to students of systematic plotting down 
on outline-maps of the distribution of different kinds of sediments, 
of land and sea areas, of volcanic craters, and so forth, as he 
reads the descriptions of his text-book, is one that every serious 
student would do well to adopt. He thus reverses the mode of 
procedure of his author, and realizes the full value of what is set 
down more thoroughly than is otherwise possible. Mr. Marr 
deserves our thanks for a very useful and helpful book. 


An Introductory Logic. By JAMES EDWIN CREIGHTON, Sage 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Cornell University. 
(Price 5s. net. Macmillan.) 

We were informed in Literature of January 7, 1899, that this 
book is “of the same scope” as Mr. Carveth Read's “ Logic: 
Deductive and Inductive,” of which a notice appeared in the 
Journal of Education \ast month. In that notice it was 
suggested that Mr. Read’s book might with great advantage 
replace fevons’s “ Elementary Lessons in Logic” as a handbook 
“in University teaching.” To this there is, perhaps, but one 
objection, namely, that Jevons’s book, with all its shortcomings, 
has the merit of being briefer and (to the beginner) easier ; and, 
since it is in possession of the field, and is amply sufficient for 
the elementary examinations for which it 1s now used, any book 
which, though better, is longer and seems more difficult is 
hardly likely to be used as a substitute by the “wise under- 
graduates” in whose discriminating logical zeal the reviewer 
seems to have so much faith. But as a starting-point of logical 
study, to be followed by further reading, either Mr. Read’s book 
or Prof. Creighton’s may be warmly recommended. And, though 
the value of the former has been recently set before the readers 
of this Journal in such glowing terms, it may still be allowable 
to refer here to some of its characteristics by way of comparison. 
The two books are nearly the same in bulk and price; they 
are, again, alike in the fact that they cover the ground of 
“ deductive” and of “inductive” logic, and they both follow 
in “ deduction ” the traditional procedure of formal logic, and in 
“induction ” in the main the treatment of Mull and his school. 
Both, too, aim at a unifying treatment of the whole subject, and 
go some way towards getting rid of the crude opposition between 
formal and material logic to which English students have been 
so long accustomed. But, while Mr. Read professes himself 
chiefly indebted to Mill, Bain, Dr. Venn, and Dr. Keynes, Prof. 
Creighton tells us that his heaviest debt is to Dr. Bosanquet (to 
whom Mr. Read acknowledges no debt whatever), and after 
him to Mill, Jevons, Sigwart, and Bradley. 

Their treatment is in accordance with these indications. Mr. 
Read’s book is much more full, compact, and systematic, freer 
from faults of arrangement, repetitions, and apparent contra- 
dictions, while Prof. Creighton’s is the more interesting, on 
account of his attempt to transfuse the time-worn, mechanical 


detail of the subject with the spirit and suggestiveness of the 
“idealist” view, which presses upon our attention the one-ness 
of reality. Many of his faults and merits seem to us those 
of the school to which he has attached himself; but his 
style is rather unusually simple and pleasant, and his illustra- 
tions abundant and good, so that Part III. (“The Nature of 
Thought ”) would serve as an easy and elucidating introduction 
to the view that is sketched out in Dr. Bosanquet’s “ Elements 
of Logic.” Prof. Creighton puts before us (in brief) everything 
that ever has been, or could be, called logic. We get deduction 
(syllogism), induction, and theory of knowledge, as well as an 
historical sketch and an introductory discussion of the stand- 
point and problem of logic. 

But he does a great aeal more than this, for he labours to 
bring the whole into connexion ; and, though this attempt is 
rather perfunctory as regards the relation of Part I. (the tra- 
ditional formal logic) to induction and theory of knowledge 
(cf. $ 20, &c.), yet it is a step—sincere and genuine—in the 
right direction. “Formal” logic will be always with us; 
“inductive” logic is the inseparable attendant of reflective 
science ; haughty “idealism,” the latest comer, supposes itself 
to unite the true inwardness of both formal and inductive, and, 
though it has not yet perhaps succeeded in showing very clearly 
in detail “the particular go” of the relationship, it must cer- 
tainly be reckoned with and, in some sense, accepted. It ts 
to be hoped that Prof. Creighton’s book is the forerunner of 
some work which will do for all these logics a service of 
articulation comparable to that which Mr. McTaggart has 
begun to render to the Hegelian dialectic in his delightful 
“ Studies.” 

Prof. Creighton’s book, we must observe, is very noticeably 
inferior to Mr. Read’s in the part which deals with immediate 
and mediate inference. His treatment of (so-called) immediate 
inference, and its illustration by Euler’s diagrams, does not go 
beyond Jevons’s, which is unsystematic, incomplete, and even 
inaccurate. Here, and in what is said of denotation, &c., much 
would be gained by a reference to Dr. Keynes’s treatment in 
his “ Formal Logic.” And the references at the ends of the 
chapters seem to be rather unnecessarily multiphed. One short 
list of works, with a few remarks by way of guidance, would 
have been more useful to the student. The book concludes 
with a set of questions and exercises and a brief index. 

On the whole, Prof. Creighton’s “ Logic” ıs interesting and 
stimulating, and in many respects a good book for intelligent 
students to start with. It contains plenty of solid undisputed 
detail, but at the same time is not calculated to produce or 
foster a spirit of dogmatism. We get no cut-and-dried, sys- 
tematic, consistent definitions given of such terms as /hought 
and inference, no hard and fast lines drawn between logic and 
psychology, no irrefragable statements of the laws of identity 
or causation ; we are left to feel everywhere the pressure of 
difficulties and the need of further elucidation. Perhaps we feel 
this all the more because in some cases the author himself does 
not seem to have fully scen the difficulties which remain un- 
solved. 


Cambridge Compositions, Greck and Latin. By R. D. ARCHER- 
HIND and R. D. Hicks. (Price 1os. Cambridge Press.) 
These fair copies, verse and prose, are principally designed 

as models for students, and the book will be widely used by 

sixth-form masters in public schools. The names of the 
two editors and of the chief contributors—Prof. Butcher, Mr. 

J. D. Duff, the late Prof. Goodhart, Mr. Headland, Mr. Heit- 

land, Mr. C. W. Moule, Prof. J. S. Reid, and Dr. Verrall—are 

sufficient guarantee for the high standard of scholarship. 

Prof. Jebb contributes four pieces, and there are two by H. A. J. 

Munro. There is a copy of Greek eleyiacs by Miss Stawell, 

the first essay in this branch of scholarship by a lady we 

remember to have seen. ‘Oxvpopos T’ axpny wodAdkes Exye Bios 
is as neat a version of “ And in‘short measures life may perfect 
be” as any by the dominant sex. When all is so good, it 1s 
difficult to pick and choose. For originality of conception and 
vigorous execution, we greatly admire Dr. Verrall’s rendering 
into Greek iambics of Mey Merrilies’ curse, “ Ride your ways, 

Lord of Ellanyowan.” The Latin hexameters into which a speech 

from the “ Legend of Montrose” is turned by the same author 

are not so successful. We are still more struck with the 
superiority of the Greek to the Latin, or, rather, of Greek to 


| Latin as a language, when we compare Mr? Moule’s version in 
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Latin hexameters with Mr. Archer-Hind’s version in Greek 
iambics of “ There, in a secret olive glade, I saw Pallas Athene 
rising from the bath in anger.” Compare— 

Hic in oliveti latebris mortalis Athenen 

Iratam vidi dum ripam ascendere ab unda 

Lota parat. 


Errat? édaidevts AaOpelay vare 

5edopx’ ’AOsvay èk pots dpuwmerny 

xóa Bapetav. 
The Latin fails wholly, by failing to preserve the order of ideas. 
On the other hand, Mr. Moule’s version of “When maidens 
such as Hester die,” in the “Pastor cum traheret” metre, is 
admirable ; and his “O potior somnis irrequieta quies,” for 
‘“ Awake for ever in a sweet unrest,” is a stroke of genius. Mr. 
Spratt’s rendering of a stockbroker’s circular in Latin prose is 
a four de force. 

To end with a Parthian shaft: “ Oscula—nonne vides ?— mons 
spirat in aethera dium,” for “See the mountains kiss high 
Heaven,” would surely have seemed to a Latin, even of the 
silver age, a cold conceit. The passage from Froude on 
the gulf between medizval and modern England is beyond the 
powers even of Professor Jebb, and should never have been 
attempted. “The abbey,” “ the castle,” “church bells ” cannot 
even be paraphrased. “ Parietinae militum et sacerdotum” 
could have conveyed no meaning to Cicero; and even “viae 
quibus insisterant vestigia annorum” would have puzzled him. 
On page 342, to render “fain would I” first by ei v, and then 
by SovAotuny av, can hardly be justified. 


Sermons Biographical and Miscellaneous. By the late BEN- 
JAMIN JOWETT. Edited by the DEAN OF RIPON. (Price 
7s. 6d. Murray.) 

“Charming” is not the epithet one naturally applies to 
sermons, but no one word so exactly conveys the impression 
they have left on the reader. There are reticences, there are 
economies of truth, there are difficulties consciously or un- 
consciously evaded ; but there is none of the conventionality 
and platitude and begging the question that we generally 
associate with pulpit oratory. The preacher never poses or 
rants, but speaks to us in the still small voice that made him 
the pet of society and the terror of shy undergraduates. He is 
an optimist, who believes in human nature; an eclectic, who 
admires Bunyan equally with Spinoza, Wesley no less than Dean 
Stanley, Archbishop Tait no less than Gambetta, yet he is no 
blind hero-worshipper. Even in the funeral sermon he hints at 
foibles and failures, nor are satiric touches and veiled irony 
wholly lacking. Here is one :—‘ The laity, too, who did not 
always support him [Stanley] adequately during his life (for 
they have sometimes a strange way of finding fault with the 
bigotry of the clergy, and yet asserting that a man of liberal 
principles ought not to be a clergyman).” Again: “ He would 
have delighted at a notice which appeared of him in a religious 
newspaper the day after his death : ‘The Dean of Westminster 
has closed his brilliant, but melancholy career.’ ” 

There is little to criticize when all is so sane and sensible, but 
we may note a tendency to exaggerate the importance of the 
character or event which is being dealt with. Thus, Wycliffe 
is “the greatest of English Churchmen”; Pascal is “ much 
above the measure of any man now living in Europe” ; the 
expulsion of the Non-Conformist ministers in 1664 is “the 
greatest misfortune that has ever befallen England.” 

The editing of the volume leaves much to be desired. The 
random insertion and omission of inverted commas is most per- 
plexing. On page 345 a “not” has obviously dropped out. 
The notes explain some allusions that are obvious from the 
context, and donot supply reference to quotations which are not 
obvious. 


“The Progressive Science Series.” — Volcanoes. By T. G. 
BONNEY, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology at 
University College, London. (8% x 5% in., pp. 351; price 6s. 
Murrav.) 

Prof. Bonney thinks that, notwithstanding the works of 
Daubeny, Scrope, Judd, Geikie, Russell, and others, there is 
room for the present volume. He deals with the latest phe- 
nomena, and anything written by him on the subject commands 
attention. The plan of the book is excellent. The author 
leads “the reader through descriptions of the varied phenomena 


of volcanic action in the present and in the past towards ascer- 
taining by inference the cause or causes of eruptions.” He 
first gives an account of the “living volcano,” choosing 
instances to exhibit it “at every stage from birth to death.” 
He traces the history of Vesuvius from A.D. 79, and shows what 
effects were produced by the terrible eruption of that year and 
of those since that date. He deals similarly with Monte Nuovo, 
Stromboli, Krakatoa, Cotopaxi, and others. Next he shows 
what may be learnt by an examination of the material ejected 
from a volcano. Then he turns to Auvergne, and studies the 
extinct volcanoes of that district, with the view of bringing out 
the changes in the position of vents and in the nature of the 
ejected materials; whence he passes to the British Isles. 
Afterwards he describes the distribution of volcanoes either at 
present or in comparatively recent geological times, and shows 
what conclusions may be drawn from this distribution. Lastly, 
he sums up results and ably discusses the various theories. The 
illustrations are very good—some are from quite recent photo- 
graphs--and the printing of the book is admirable. Itis quite 
a pleasure to read it after so much of the miserable print of 
the present day. 


“ Foreign Classics for English Readers.” Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
(Each vol. 634 x 414 in., price is. Blackwood.)—Aave‘ais. By 
Sir WALTER BESANT. (pp. 194.) Montaigne. By Rev. W. Lucas 
CoLLINS, M.A. (pp. 192.) Madame de Sévigné. By Mrs. 
RICHMOND RITCHIE. (pp. 181.) Schiller. By JAMES SIME, M.A. 
(pp. 214,) 

These are all sound, well written, and interesting little volumes, well 
printed and neatly bound. It is a pity, however, that, except in one 
case, there is nothing in the volumes to indicate that they are not new 
works, but reprints—some of them written nearly twenty years ago. 
The /earned public, it is true, are not likely to be misled ; but the series 
is intended for the ws/earned public. Most of our readers are doubt- 
less acquainted with Sir Walter Besant’s volume. It is written with 
skill and good judgment ; but it is handicapped by its being necessary 
to omit, or just dimly hint at, one of the prominent features of 
Rabelais’ writing—its frequent gratuitous dirtiness. This, however, 
allows more space to he devoted to Rabelais’ serious side—his 
enlightened, and often noble, views on life and on education. He was 
not always a buffoon; and, even behind the buffoonery, there is often 
much that is earnest and true; while here and there, in Gargantua’s 
letters to Pantagruel for instance, there are passages of real beauty, 
and inspired by a genuine religious-mindedness. 

Mr. Collins gives a very clear and just view of the Sieur de Mon- 
taigne, the charm of his Essays, his broad-mindedness, his selfishness, 
and his amusing vanity. In particular, Montaigne’s remarks on educa- 
tion are well grouped together and interestingly set forth, though, of 
course, any one writing for teachers would, here and there, have gone 
more into detail. 

Mrs. Ritchie’s volume is marked by the brightness and good sense 
with which our readers are familiar in her other writings. No one 
will find her ‘* Madame de Sévigné” dull, and most will accept her 
criticisms as just and never severe. 

Mr. Sime’s *‘ Schiller ” is one of the best volumes of the series. He 
shows just that enthusiasm for his subject which keeps the chapters at 
the right temperature without allowing it to rise unduly, and his judg- 
ments are clear and sound. Personally, we do not value Schiller’s 
dramas quite as highly as Mr. Sime is inclined to do; but that is 
another matter. The volume is not, like Carlyle’s ‘‘ Life,” a work of 
genius, but it is much more up to date and in many ways sounder. 


“ Pitt Press Series.” —7he Lays of Ancient Rome and other Poems by 
Lord Macaulay, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. H. 
FLATHER, M.A. (63/ x4% in., pp. xiv., 184, with Maps. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The plan of this little volume is to print the poems with their pre- 
faces as Macaulay issued them ; to add notes both to the prefaces and 
to the poems, with an index; and then to prefix a brief introduction 
dealing with Macaulay’s life and the ‘‘ Lays” themselves. The short 
notice of Macaulay’s life does not seem to us to be necessary ; but the 
rest of the introduction is likely to be found useful as well as interest- 
ing. The notes, especially those relating to classical history, are 
satisfactory and commendably concise; but there is a tendency to 
explain what does not need explanation. It is not necessary to give 
the meanings of such words as amain, mart, helm, &c. ; nor are we 
much helped by being told that evi? case = evil plight; while 
the word ween just before is not explained. This looks somewhat 
like carelessness. Still, the notes, on the whole, are satisfactory, and 
the volume will be found very useful for school purposes. 

“The University Tutorial Series.’"—7he Intermediate Text-Book of 
English Literature. Part II., 1660 to 1832. By W. H. Low, 
M.A., and A. J. WYATT, M.A. (7% 43 in., pp. xii., 2873 
price 3s. 6d. W. B. Clive.) . 

When calling the attention of our readers-to Part I. cfythis useful 
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text-book, we stated that, to our mind, it seemed both well informed 
and clearly written, and that the illustrative selections seemed to us 
very happily chosen. We can but repeat the statement with regard to 
Part II., and, while doing so, we are well aware that the period it 
deals with is much more complicated and difficult to keep clear. But, 
though the task was harder, the authors have been quite as successful 
as they were before. In the earlier period the positions and qualities 
of the various authors are mainly, if not wholly, settled and acknow- 


ledged. In the later period there is still much room for differences of 
appreciation. It is not every one who will acknowledge that Pope was 


a poet in the truest sense of the term; nor is the position of Byron, or 
even of Wordsworth, a matter of universal agreement. In other 
words, the critical faculty, together with literary judgment and good 
taste, is much more called into play. To be deeply critical would not 
Le possible in a book of this size, and the authors have not attempted 
the impossible; but, as far as they have allowed themselves to go in 
this direction, their statements are marked by moderation and good 
sense. They have given us a handbook, not a Aéstory, of literature, 
and those who need the former will not readily find a more workman- 
like example of this size and price. The book is professedly written 
for those who are preparing for examinations, and we consider it well 
fitted for its purpose. 3 


“ Blackie’s School and Home Library.” —Typee : A Romance of the 
South Seas. By HERMAN MELVILLE. (7x5 in., pp. 223; 
price Is. Blackie & Son.) 

This is a well printed, strongly bound, and very cheap edition of 

Herman Melville’s well known account of his adventures in the 

Marquesas Islands, first published in America and England in the year 


1846. Certain omissions'and abridgments have been found necessary 


to fit the book for its present purpose ; but these have been made with 
care and good judgment, so that the story retains its freshness and 
interest. It reminds one frequently of some of Pierre Loti’s stories 
without the love-making incidents. The series to which this volume 
belongs is not only acceptable for its remarkable cheapness, but also for 
its selection of permanently interesting books. School libraries should 
take note of it. 

Early Chapters in Science. By Mes. W. Awpry. (73% x5 in., 

pp. xviii., 348, illustrated ; price 6s. Murray.) 

The additional title of this book is: ‘A First Book of Knowledge of 
Natural History, Botany, Physiology, Physics, and Chemistry for 
Young People.” It is edited by Prof. W. F. Barrett, of the Royal 
College of Science for Ireland. When, late iff 1897, Mrs. Awdry 
left England to accompany her husband to his diocese in Japan, she 
placed her MS. in Prof. Barrett’s hands for purposes of publication. 
He and several other specialists have revised the various sections of the 
book, so that we may rely on the accuracy of their statements ; but it 
is also possibly due to the eminent specialists that here and there, 
though not invariably, we are given rather more technical terms than 
young people require. It is only too easy for beginners to imagine 
that they have acquired knowledge when they have merely learnt a 
technical term and its definition. Some of the chapters, moreover, 
might have been a little less formal. The first stages of a subject are 
more readily assimilated when not too formalized. Nevertheless, the 
book is undoubtedly interesting and helpful. It is inevitable that it 
should remind us of Paul Bert’s ‘‘ First Year of Scientific Knowledge ” ; 
but, though not nearly so ambitious as that uneducational little book, 
it is far more readable. Mrs. Awdry’s work is divided into two parts, 
the first treating of ‘* the World of Life,” or the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, and the second of ‘the World of Experiment,” or the 
forces of Nature. Somewhat more space is devoted to the former than 
to the latter; but we confess to preferring the latter, in which the 
experiments are well chosen and well described, and we have not 
noticed any instance of the common mistake of conveying the im- 
pression that the single experiment proves more than it really does. 
The aim of the first part, we are told, is to induce the young student 
to observe, that of the second to question, Nature. In the main, no 
doubt, these aims are accomplished ; but the distinction seems to us to 
have no particular value, for young people will not go on observing 
and observing for mere observation’s sake. Classification alone will 
not hold their attention long; its interest belongs to a later stage, 
when, having acquired knowledge, we desire to arrange it. In other 
words, observing and questioning should go together, and they do so 
more effectively in the second than in the first part. The illustrations 
are satisfactory and plentiful. The book should have some success ; 
but the price is rather high for beginners. 


** The Badminton Library.”—Athletics. By MONTAGUE SHEARMAN 
and others. (714 x514 in., pp. xxvi., 356, illustrated; price 
Is. 6d. Longmans.’ 

** Athletics and Football” appeared as a single volume in 1887, 
and has since then been reprinted three times. In the present volume 
we have “ Athletics” issued separately, revised and enlarged, with the 
original introduction by Sir Richard Webster, Q.C. We have no 
doubt that the new volume will be in every way as successful as the 
old one ; in any case, it richly deserves to be so. In addition to the 
abundance of carefully gathered information, we are given much in 


the way of comment and advice. Under the latter head, the remarks 
seem to us characterized, by moderation and sound common sense. 
Particularly is this the case in the chapters on ‘ Training” and 
“ Athletics at School.” In the former chapter the main gist of the 
advice is: Disturb the mode of life and the diet of the trainee (we are 
dealing with amateurs) as little as possible, and do not attempt to lay 
down hard and fast rules to apply to every one, except perhaps as 
regards smoking, which should, if possible, be discontinued; keep 
the trainee cheerful, and do not overfeed him. To which is added 
much that is wise with regard to the actual physical exercise. In the 
other chapter—which is by Mr. W. Beach Thomas—we have been 
particularly impressed by the plea that athletics should be made much 
more than it is a part of the regular physical education of the schools— 
one of the games, so to sp2ak—and not a mere short-lived preparation 
for a single exhibition, with a view to pots. In themselves, apart from 
pots, running and jumping are valuable exercises—personally we 
should bar the hammer and the weight at school—and there are 
various ways of making them interesting to the whole of the school 
for at least a term. There is much that schoolmasters would do well - 
to consider in this interesting chapter. 

The Student's Gibson. Abridged from the original work by Sir 
WILutaM SMITH, D.C.L. A new and revised Edition, in two 
Parts, by A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A. Part 1., from A.D. 98 
to the Death of Justinian. (71% x5 1in., pp. XX., 422, with maps 
and illustrations ; price 7s. 6d. Murray.) 

As we are told in the preface, the changes introduced in the text 
of this new edition are mainly in the direction of restoring to their 
original form the passages selected. Over and above this, the student 
is supplied with numerous notes at the foot of the pages and appen- 
dices at the end of the chapters. The former correct or supplement 
the statements in the text, while the latter contain information of im- 
portance, but somewhat too detailed for a footnote. Further, we are 
given at the end of each chapter a brief bibliography of the chief 
modern works dealing with the events of which it treats. At the end 
of the book there is a good index. Taken as a whole, Mr. Green- 
idge’s work seems to us to have been done with skill and sound 
judgment, and to show a thorough knowledge of the subject. The 
illustrations are good of their kind and genuine, and serve as real aids 
to the text, and not as mere casual adornments, as is so often the case. 
The maps also and the genealogical tables will be found useful. We 
do not pretend to have read the volume from cover to cover; but we 
have dived into it in many parts and read many pages, and we have 
been struck by the success with which the general flavour of Gibbon’s. 
history has been maintained —his attitude of mind and his very diction ;. 
while the notes are always on the alert to guard us against any serious 
misconception. The book is a good piece of work, and will be found 
very useful by students whose time does not permit them to master the 
complete history. 

Great Books. By the Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR. (Isbister.) 

Reprints of papers which have appeared in the Sunday A/agazine, 
this volume makes no pretence of independent research or original 
treatment. Its sole object is to direct the young to the study of great 
authors — Bunyan, Shakespeare, Dante, Milton, ‘* The Imitation.” Far 
the best thing in the book is the epitome of the ‘f Commedia,” the worst 
the two chapters on Shakespeare. Dante—even the story—is not easy to 
follow; and Dean Farrar is a serviceable Vergil. To treat Shakespeare 
solely as a moral teacher, and, in particular, asa preacher of temperance, 
is a one-sided view that amounts to misrepresentation. The Dean, by 
the way, is mistaken in saying that spirituous liquors were unknown in 
Shakespeare’s days ; agua vit is often mentioned in the plays. 

“ Professor Meiklejohn’s Series.”— Ore Hundred Short Essays tn 

Outline. (Price is. Holden.) 

Any one of these hundred skeletons, decently articulated and draped, 
would gain nearly full marks in a Lower Civil Service or Local 
Examination. This is more than we could say for any similar collec- 
tion of essays in outline that we have seen. On the other hand, few 
come up to scholarship mark. There is no attempt at subtlety or 
originality of thought. In the absence of any preface or running 
commentary, it is hard to guess how and by whom the book is intended 
to be used. Masters doubtless will find it serviceable for suggesting 
theses, and also as supplying a standard of what they may expect from 
an intelligent pupil. For pupils the materials given are, in our judg- 
ment, too copious. They would destroy one of the main advantages of 
essay writing—the necessity of hunting up and selecting information. 


A Practical Arithmetic. By Jous Jackson. Fourth Edition. 
(Price 4s. Low, Marston, & Co.). — 
The fourth edition differs from its predecessors chiefly in the addition 
of more than a thousand new questions taken from the pipers set in the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local, Civil Service, and various other examina- 
tions. Great care has also been taken to render the answers reliable. 


The Tutorial Dynamics. By W. BRIGGS, M.A.,and G. H. BRYAN, 
Se. D., F.R.S. (Price 3s. 6d. Clive.) ‘ 
The authors have already published a ‘‘ Text-book of Dynamics,” 
and the present volume is an enlarged edition of this, and covers the 
ground required for the London Intermediate Science. Examination. 
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It seems in every way most suitable for the use of beginners, the initial 
dithculties being fully explained and abundantly illustrated. The first 
ten chapters are confined to motion in a straight line, and there must 
be few teachers who do not recognize this as the best method, for it 
allows some cf the fundamental principles of dynamics to be grasped 
without the intervention of geometrical difficulties. The last two 
chapters cortain a brief introduction to Rigid Dynamics. 


An Introduction to the Differential and Inzegral Calculus and 
Differential Equations. By F. GLANVILLE TAYLOR, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Price 9s. Longmans.) 

This is another and very welcome addition to the excellent series of 
text-books recently published on the differential and integral calculus 
and differential equations. The author, who is Mathematical Lec- 
turer at University College, Nottingham, has done his work with 
great care and thoroughness. Without striving after novelty of material, 
he has given a good account of the first principles of the subjects, 
with numerous illustrations and examples from geometry and physics. 
The differential and integral calculus occupy separate portions of the 
book ; but it would be easy for any teacher who wishes to do so to 
take the early parts of the two subjects concurrently. We have no 
hesitation in recommending Mr. Taylors work as a thoughtful and 
attractive introduction to these important branches of mathematics. 


The New Popular Educator. A Complete Encyclopedia of Element- 
ary and Advanced Education. Vol. I. (9 x 6! in., pp. 389, with 
maps and illustrations ; price 3s. 6d. Cassell.) 

This is the first volume of a new edition of a well known book—there 
are to be eight volumes in all—and, as far as we have been able to 
notice, the various articles, or lessons, have been adequately brought 
up to date. As our readers will remember, the book is intended to 
assist those who have left their elementary school in the task of self- 
instruction. The topics dealt with are various enough: arithmetic, 
astronomy, drawing, English, French, geography, geometry, German, 
historic sketches, human physiology, Latin, music, physical geography, 
shorthand. Each subject is divided into a large number of successive 
stages, and a lesson is sketched on each stage. All lessons for first 
stages of all subjects are given first, then those for second stages, and 
so on, so that many of the subjects will run through the whole of the 
eight volumes. Were the writers of the book skilful experts, and did 
they treat their subjects so as to keep them in the closest intercon- 
nexion, each helping as many of the others as possible, we should be 
able to see some advantages in the arrangement; but, as it is, we are 
given a general impression of scrappiness. Though the articles do not 
strike us as being the work of skilful experts, we must add that they are 
fairly well informed and generally accurate. The methods employed, 
however, are frequently rather old-fashioned, especially in the earlier 
stages of arithmetic, English grammar, and geometry. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the book has proved itself useful in the past, 
and we can see no reason why it should not have another successful 
career before it. 


*€The Graphic Story Books.”—Edited by M. T. Yates, LL.D. 
Vol. I., Graphic Stories of Satlors. Nol. IL, Graphic Stories of 
Soldiers. Nol. II., Graphic Stortes of Kings. Nol. IV., Graphic 
Stortes from Great Authors. (712x 5 in., pp. 256 in each case, 
illustrated in colour and in black and white; price 2s. per vol. 
W. Collins, Sons, & Co.) 

These volumes—which are only a few out of a large series—are a 
marvel of cheapness. They are story books containing numerous 
entertaining tales and graphic descriptions of life and adventure in all 
parts of the world; liberally illustrated with pictures, which are 
generally satisfactory, though a few of the coloured ones are a little 
trying; well printed, and strongly, if not very tastefully, bound. In 
the cases of three of the above-named volumes the stories are ‘true 
stories,” while in that of the last they are selections from works of 
fection. The matter, whether specially written for the present purpose 
-or selected, is treated with care and skill ; with the result that the books 
-are both thoroughly healthy in tone and decidedly interesting. 

The ‘Sailor? volume—which in many ways we like best—deals 
‘with the lives and deeds of such heroes as the Cabots, Magellan, Vasco 
‘da Gama, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Richard Grenville, Drake, Blake, 
Nelson, Cook, Franklin, ending with an account of Arctic exploration. 

The “Soldiers” form a long list, restricted to Anglo-Saxons, and 
stretching from Hereward the Wake to Lord Wolseley and Lord 
Roberts, and including, somewhat unnecessarily, Captain John Smith 
(of Pocahontas fame), Washington, and Garfield. On the other hand, 
many of the greatest soldiers that ever lived are not mentioned. 

The “Kings” all belong to Great Britain, except Charles of Sweden 
and Napoleon. Fourteen stories are given. 

The ‘‘Graphic Stories from Great Authors” is a particularly 
satisfactory volume. The authors are Scott, Bunyan, Sheridan Knowles, 
Dickens, Macaulay, Longfellow, Washington Irving, Defoe, Addison, 
Hawthorne, and Swift—an oddly arranged and by no means ideal list. 
But the selections under each—some of which are poetical—are well 
made, and the brief remarks about the authors are sutficiently well 
written. 

Altogether we are well pleased with this series, and would call the 


attention of school librarians to it. The volumes are also suitable for 
prizes and gift-books. They are marvels of cheapness, as we began by 
saying, and contain plenty of capital reading. 


(1) One Hundred Stories for Composition, in Alternative Versions. 
(7x 4!'3 in., pp. vi., 1433 price Is. 3d. Blackwood ) (2) Philips 
New Handbook of Composition Exercises, Typical Letters, Subjects 
for Essays, and Letter Writing. (714% x § in., pp. 128; price Is. 4d. 
Philip & Son.) 

(1) The idea of this neatly printed little book is to set before school- 
children orally two versions of the same story which differ slightly in 
the mode of telling, and then to require the children to tell the story 
again in a manner not precisely the same as either of the first two 
versions. It is thought, and quite rightly, that the alternative versions 
will induce the child to attend to the true gist of the story rather than 
to its mere wording, so that the child’s own version will be a real effort 
at telling a story, and not a mere effort to remember words. The 
stories, which are as a rule remarkably well chosen, are not given names, 
in order that the teacher and the children together may discuss the 
question as to what name would be most appropriate—another good 
idea. Teachers of English composition will find this a very useful 
little book. 

(2) The title of Messrs. Philips’ new handbook sufficiently indicates 
the nature of its contents. It is intended for the use of Standards V.. 
VI., and VII. The greater part of the book is taken up by 175 well 
selected short stories, to be reproduced by the children after hearing 
them read. Many of these come quite freshly to us. The book will be 
found useful. 


“Short Studies from Shakespeare’s Plots.” — Aing Lear. By CYRIL 
RANSOME. (7% 43, in., pp. x., 443 price 9d. Macmillan.) 
This is a reprint from Prof. Kansome’s short studies of some eight of 
Shakespeare’s best known plays. We can only repeat what we have 
already said, namely, that the work is excellently done. Such studies 
will certainly create an interest in the plays themselves quite apart from 
matters of archeology and linguistics. 


READERS. 

“The Raleigh Geography Readers.” —VI., Geography of Greater 
Britain. (7x 5in., pp. 256, illustrated ; price 1s. 9d. Blackie.) _ 
The countries treated of in this well printed little book are India, 

Canada, Australia, Africa, and the West Indies. The aim is to supply 

a bright and readable account of the countries of Greater Britain, their 

peoples, plants, animals, productions, industries, government, and 

commerce. This aim is satisfactorily accomplished. The chapters are 
distinctly readable, and the illustrations, as a rule, good. A careful 
synopsis at the end adds to the usefulness of the volume. 


Chambers’s Alternative Geography Readers. Standard VII. (7 x 434 in., 

pp- 224, illustrated ; price 1s. 6d. W.& R. Chambers.) 

In the form of descriptions of various tours, we are given an account 
of the features and facts of chief importance relating to the colonies and 
dependencies of Great Britain, a summary of the facts being supplied at 
the end. The narratives are pleasantly written, the facts are chosen 
with judgment, and the pictures and maps are satisfactory. Children 
will find the book interesting. But this would be still more the case, 
we think, if the pages were not divided up into short, numbered para- 
graphs. 

The [deal Readers. Book III. and Book IV. 
in colour ; Book III., pp. 160, price ts. ; Book IV., pp. 
price Is. 3d. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons.) 

These are carefully made selections of stories and verses, new and old. 
The printing is good, the illustrations are quite remarkable for their 
taste and beauty, and the binding is neat and dainty. We do not know 
any prettier, more attractive reading-books than these. The only 
drawback is that the pages are divided into numbered paragraphs, 
which is certain to jar upon the little people. The stories are, perhaps, 
better suited for girls than for boys. 


The Patriotic Historical Reader. Book I.and Book II. (7 x 43% in., 
. 160, illustrated ; Book I., price rod.; Book II., price Is. 
Collins & Co.) 

These volumes consist of simple stories taken from English history, 
simply told, and profusely illustrated. Book I. covers the ground from 
the earliest period to the end of the fifteenth century ; Book II., that 
from the Battle of Bosworth to the present day. The stories are well 
chosen, and the illustrations are, in many cases, unusually good, the 
colour printing being generally very successful. The red and the blue 
cover is somewhat staring and unpleasant; and the pages are dis- 
figured by being split up into a great many short, numbered para- 
graphs which have no right to be paragraphs at all, Nevertheless, 
these little books are interesting. 


The Attractive Readers. Primers I. and Ii., Infant’s Reader I., and 
Book I. (7x 424 in., illustrated. Primer I., pp. 35, price 4d. ; 
Primer II., pp. 52, price 5d. ; Infants Reader, pp. So, price 6d. 5 
Book I., pp. 128, price gd. C. Arthur Pearson & Co.) 

There can be no doubt that these little books deserve their title of 

“attractive.” They are daintily bound, well illustrated,y and well 
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printed. The coloured pictures are, as a rule, very well executed — 
especially in the case of Book I. But, unfortunately, it is precisely 
that volume the contents of which we cannot entirely praise. There 
are a great deal too many dealings with death in it for young 
people. After all, the introduction of violent ends or hairbreadth 
escapes is a very cheap way of depicting heroism. The other 
booklets do not err in this way, except that it was quite unnecessary 
to bring in cats killing rats or mice—a not verv common sight for 
children nowadays, and never a healthy one. There is, however, 
abundance of other material that we heartily approve; and we repeat 
that the little books really are ‘‘ attractive.” 


The Waverley Object Lesson Readers. Book III. (7x5 in., pp. 208, 
illustrated ; price 1s. 3d. McDougall’s Educational Co.) 

This book is well printed, and the pictures are somewhat better than 
is usual in such cases. The text, however, is snipped up into short 
numbered paragraphs (which generally are not paragraphs ip any true 
sense) in the odious way lately become prevalent. The subject-matter 
deals with objects which might become the material for object lessons, 
and does so in a fairly interesting way. Summaries of the lessons are 
given at the end of the volume. 


The Waverley Historical Reader. (Scheme A.) 
100 illustrations closely following the text. 
price ts. 6d. McDougall’s Educational Co.) 

The period dealt with in this work is that from early Britain to the 
end of the reign of Elizabeth. The plan, which is a good one, is 
to deal almost exclusively with the main facts of history, and to 
intersperse the narrative with brief biographical accounts of the most 
notable men. The facts are well chosen, and the book pleasantly 
written, well printed, and tastefully bound. Most of the illustrations, 
too, and the head- and tail-pieces, are much above the average. At 
the end of the volume are given genealogical tables and a summary of 
events. The book, however, suffers from two serious drawbacks—the 
pages are divided up into short numbered paragraphs, and each section 
or chapter is preceded by a list of words to spell. 


“ Bell’s History Readers.”— Early English History to the Norman 
Conquest, in Twelve Stories. (7%x4% in., pp. xi., 163, illus- 
trated ; price Is. George Bell & Sons.) 

The stories are satisfactorily chosen and fairly well told, and the 
illustrations are neither very good nor very bad. Summaries of the 
lessons are given as an appendix. The printing is large and clear, and 
the binding sufficiently tasteful. Unfortunately for the interest of the 
book, the pages are divided into very short numbered paragraphs, and 
a great number of lists of words for spelling are given. When will 
publishers understand that: no one can be interested in pages cut up in 
this way? And are not teachers able to choose for themselves the 
words they wish to use for spelling purposes? Itis a pity to spoil a 
nice little book. 

“ Royal Osborne Geography Readers.” —Book IV.: Sea and Land. 

(74% x 5 in., pp. 253; price 1s. 3d. Nelson.) 

This is a useful little book, bright and chatty, with plenty of pic- 

tures, and likely to interest the children for whom it is intended. 


Sixth Book, with 
(7x5 in., pp. 304 ; 


CALENDAR FOR MAY. 


(Stems for next month's Calendar are invited. Malter should reach 
the office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 


1.—Army Exams., Sandhurst and Woolwich. Latest day for returning 
forms. 

1.— Return forms also for London University Matriculation, June, 1899 ; 
Scottish Education Dept. Teachers’ Certificate; London 
University M.A. Exam., Branches I. and II. ; Aberdeen, 
Locals and Higher Certificate for Women ; Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, Scholarships. 

1.—London University M.B. Exam. begins. 

2.—Oxford, First and Second Exams. for Degree B. Mus. begin. 

2.—Parents’ National Educational Union. Mr. Earl Barnes’s Lecture 
on ‘The Study of Children: its Value and its Dangers,” at 
tr Kensington Palace Gardens (4.30 p.m. ). 

4.— Mathematical Association. General Meeting at University College, 
Gower Street, at 8.0 p.m. 

4.—Law Society. Return forms for June Final Exam. 

7.—Send in notice and fees for Institute of Chartered Accountants’ 
Preliminary Exam., June. 

7.—Society of Arts. Return forms for Practice of Music, Vocal and 


Instrumental. 

8.—Durham University. Candidates for Exam. in Literature to send 
in names. 

9.—Return forms for Oxford and Cambridge Schools Exam. (Higher 
Certificate). 


9.—Higher and Lower Preliminary Exams. of the National Froebel 
Union. 


9.—National Home-Reading Union. Annual meeting at the Drapers’ 
Hall, Throgmorton Street, E.C. Address by Right Elon. 
James Bryce (3.30 p.m.). 
9-12.— Parents’ National Educaticnal Union. Conference at Portman 
Rooms, Baker Street. (Programme can be had from the 
Office, 28 Victoria Street, S.W.) 
9-13.—Royal Agriculturai Society’s Exams. 
9, 16, 17 —Mr. J. W. Mackail’s Lectures on ‘f Dramatic Art of the 
Greeks,” at University Hall, Gordon Square (8 p.m.). 
10.—Return forms and pay fees for Edinburgh Local Exam. 
10.—Royal University, Ireland. Send forms for First Exam. 
10.—College of Preceptors Evening Meeting. 

10.—Bedford College, London, for Women, York Place, Baker Street, 
W. The Council and Principal ‘‘ At Home,” 4 to 7. 
(Presentation Day at the University of London.) 

11.—Return forms for Oxford Local Exam. to Local Secretaries with fees. 

12.—Durham. Candidates for Final Exam. to send in names. 

14-—Return forms for Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 
14.—Return forms for Victoria University Preliminary, Intermediate, 
Final, and other Exams. ; 

14.—Institute of Chartered Accountants’ Intermediate Exam., June, 
send in notice and fees. 

14.—Owens College, Manchester. 
ship Exams. 

15.—Return forms for Royal University of Ireland Matriculation Exam. 
(Pass and Honours). 

15.—Post Translations for Journal of Education Competition. 

16.—Botanical Theatre, University College, W.C., 8 p.m. 
on ‘‘ Falstaff,” by Canon Ainger. (Teachers’ Guild.) 

16-21.—Liverpool University College Entrance Scholarships and 
Studentships Exam. 

17.—Oxford Exams. for Women. Second Public Exam. Return forms. 

17.—Royal University of Ireland. Return forms for Second Exam. 

17.—College of Preceptors Pupils’ Certificate and Junior Forms Exams, 
Return forms. 

17.—College of Preceptors. Meeting of Council. 

18.—Keturn forms and deposit ‘‘ Articles” for Law Society’s June 
Intermediate Exam. 

18.— University of Wales. Send forms for Second Matriculation Exam. 

18.—Return forms for Oxford and Cambridge Schools Lower Certificate 
Exam. 

18.—University College, Gower Street, 3 p.m. First ‘of a course of 
Six Lectures on ‘** Recent Discoveries in Egypt,” by Prof. 
Flinders Petrie. 

20.—Return forms for Institute of Chartered Accountants’ June Fina) 
Exam. 

23.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise- 
ments for May issue of the Journal of Education. 

24.— Return forms for Trinity College, London, Local (Musical Know. 
ledge) Exam. Also for Oxford First Exam. for Women 
(Scripture). 

24--25.—University College, Gower Street, W.C., 3 pm. Two 
public Lectures on ‘* Dante’s Purgatorio,” by Rev. Dr. Moore. 

25.— Bedford College, London, for Women, York Place, Baker Street. 
Easter Half Term begins. 

26 (first post).—lJ.atest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the May issue of the Journal of 
Education. 

26.—University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C., 8 oo Lecture on 
“ Children’s Sense of Property,” by Prof. Earl Barnes. 

31,—Return forms for Oxford University Exams. for Women, Re- 
sponsions. 

31.—St. Andrews University L.L.A. Exam. begins. 


Return forms for Entrance Scholar- 


Lecture 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR JUNE. 


June 1.—Prof. Henry Sidgwick’s Lecture on *‘ The Relation of Ethics 
to Sociology,” at University Hall, Gordon Square (8 p.m.). 


The June issue of the Journal of Education will be published on 
Wednesday, May 31. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


OXFORD. 


During the last month Oxford has been ‘‘down,” and there is, 
therefore, no local activity to record. Theonly event of importance to 
the University which has occurred since your last issue is the death of 
the senior ‘‘ Burgess of the University,” Sir J. R. Mowbray, who has 
represented us in the House of Commons for thirty-one years. Notices 
of him have appeared in all the papers, and it will suffice here to say 
that he was a man greatly respected, without distinction of party, in 
the House of Commons, in the University, and wherever he was known. 
His funeral (at the time at which these lines are written) has not yee 
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taken place, and it is premature to speculate on his successor. In an 
Oxford University election general politics may be said, in a sense, to be 
excluded, by the simple fact that no Liberal candidate could con- 
ceivably be returned. But it is legitimate to hope that it may be possible 
to find a candidate who combines academic distinction with some real 
knowledge of educational questions. There is no reason why, in regard 
to the proper work of a University member, Oxford should be less 
well represented in Parliament than Cambridge. 


WALES. 


The Guild of Graduates met at Bangor on April §, but adjourned 
without transacting any of its business on hearing of the sudden death 
of its retiring Warden, Mr. T. E. Ellis, M.P. Mr. Ellis’s interest in 
the work of the Guild was very great, and at the time of his death he 
was engaged in seeing through the press the first sheets of an edition of 
the works of Morgan Llwyd, which he was editing for the Guild series 
of Welsh classics. The postponed meeting of the Guild will be held 
in October. 

It is practically certain that the next Warden of the Guild will be 
Mr. J. E. Lloyd, M.A., of Bangor, whose work in the literature section 
of the Guild is of great value. 

The Court of the University, which is visiting the more important 
towns of Wales, met at Swansea on April 21, and was received with the 
heartiest of civic welcomes, including a reception by the Mayor and a 
public luncheon At the meeting of the Court, the Executive Com- 
mittee reported that Mr. Brynmor-Jones, M.P., had introduced a Bill 
in Parliament to secure for the graduates of the University the pri- 
vileges accorded to graduates of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London, and the Victoria University. The committee were making 
arrangements for the publication of the Gilchrist report of 1897 on 
‘©The Teaching of Geography in Switzerland and North Italy,” by 
Miss Reynolds, of Cardiff. 

It was recommended that some alteration should be made in the 
present arrangement whereby the ofhce of Vice-Chancellor was held for 
-one year only, and it was decided to alter the statutes so as to fix a 
maximum term of office for the Vice-Chancellor, leaving the precise 
term to be settled by standing order. It was resolved that all members 
of the Theological Board should hold office for three years, one-third of 
the members to retire each year. It was resolved that a fellowship 
of £125 should be offered for competition next October. 

Dr. Isambard Owen was re-elected Senior Deputy-Chancellor, and the 
tion. George Kenyon the Junior Deputy-Chancellor, for the year 1899- 
1goo. The following were elected as the Standing Executive Com- 
mittee— Messrs. A. C. Humphreys-Owen, M.P., Brynmor-Jones, M. P., 
and Alfred Thomas, M.P., Professors Dobbie, Edwards, and Conway, 
Messrs. Owen Owen, D. E. Jones, and Cadwaladr Davies, Lady 
Verney, Colonel Price Jones, M.P., Dr. R. D. Roberts, and Mr. W. 
Edwards, H.M.I.S. 

The Treasurer’s report showed a deficit of £128. 7s. 6d. Dr. Owen 
stated that the estimated expenditure for the coming year was £4,737, 
but the Treasury declared they could not allow them more than £4,000 
in any one year. The Standing Executive Committee proposed to use 
the utmost endeavours during the coming year to reduce the expenditure 
and to see how nearly they could keep to the limit of £4,000, which the 
Treasury had fixed as a maximum. But it would be the greatest 
possible misfortune if, from considerations of financial economy, they 
could not continue to secure the services of such an unimpeachable body 
of examiners for their degrees as they at present possessed. The sound 
academic credit attaching to their degrees was due not only to the 
excellent work done in the colleges, but partly also to the reputation 
cf the examining body. 

On the report of the Senate, the regulations relating to the M.A. 
degree and the Bachelor of Music degree were adopted. Candidates 
for the M.A. degree will be required to keep a qualifying period of 
study of two years after their graduation as Bachelors, which study need 
not be pursued in a constituent college of the University. Besides 
undergoing a general examination, from which graduates in Honours 
will be excused, each candidate presents a dissertation on the subject of 
his special study. 

The half-yearly meeting of the Court of Governors of the North 
Wales University College was held at Rhyl on April 19 under the pre- 
sidency of Lord Kenyon. Dr. Isambard Owen was elected a Vice- 
President of the College. It was announced that the Equipment Fund 
of £4,000 for the College farm in Anglesey was completed, the sub- 
scribers including the Drapers’ Company, Sir Henry Tate, and the 
Duke of Westminster. 

The authorities of the Aberystwyth University College have finally 
decided not to accept the bequest of £1,500, which was burdened with 
the condition that the scholarship for which it was left was not to be 
held by a Unitarian or Roman Catholic. The money goes now to a 
local chapel. 

The possibility of the absorption of the Welsh Central Board by the 
rew authority established for England and Wales by the Board of 
Education Bill, which was apparently hinted at by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, is being discussed in educational circles, and it is certain that 


strong opposition will be offered in Wales to any attempt to set aside 
the functions of the Central Board. 


SCOTLAND. 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF SCOTLAND. 


[By a resolution of the Association, at the Annual Meeting on 
November 23, 1895, the ** Journal of Education” was adopled as the 
medium of communication among members of the Association.) 


ABERDEEN BRANCH. 


A MEETING of this Branch was held in the Central School on the 
evening of Friday, April 14, to hear an address on the subject of 
“ Higher-Grade Science Schools,” by Mr. Colin G. Macrae, Chairman 
of the Edinburgh School Board. At the commencement of his address, 
Mr. Macrae pointed out that there was no doubt that the pupils in 
elementary schools left school at too early an age, and that, moreover, 
the instruction at present provided for pupils who did remain longer at 
school than the majority was not at all satisfactory. In view of these 
facts the Department contemplated the establishment of higher-grade 
science schools, in which pupils who had gained the Merit Certificate 
would enter on a regular and organized course of study, to be complete 
in three years. The special aim of this course of instruction, which 
would include literary and commercial as well as scientific subjects, 
would be to bring pupils into direct intellectual relation with their 
actual environment, and to fit them in a detinite and practical way for 
their future spheres of work. Higher-grade science schools, although 
undertaking work that was undoubtedly secondary, would not interfere 
with existing secondary schools. The former were intended for pupils 
of the industrial class who would not remain at school beyond the age 
of fifteen or sixteen. Existing secondary schools were intended to 
prepare pupils for professional careers. Such pupils would remain at 
the secondary school till the age of eighteen or nineteen, and then 
proceed to the University. Mr. Macrae remarked that the attempts 
already made at transplanting pupils from elementary schools to 
secondary schools of the existing type had not proved successful, and 
that this was an additional reason for the establishment of the proposed 
higher-grade schools. Should such schools fail, when established, throuch 
lack of support, the remedy would be found in raising the age limit of 
exemption. The cost of the equipment and maintenance of the 
schools would be met by the Government grants and by local aid. 
As the education in these schools would be secondary, the local aid 
might take the form of fees. In conclusion, Mr. Macrae expressed the 
hope that one result of the establishment of higher-grade schools would 
be to divert the stream which at present ran so strongly in favour of 
turning our lads into clerks and ‘‘ quill-drivers ” and to cause industrial 
occupations to be regarded with greater favour. A discussion followed 
the reading of the paper, and on the motion of Professor Trail, who 
occupied the chair, Mr. Macrae was accorded the hearty thanks of the 
meeting for his able and interesting address. 


IRELAND. 

The National Teachers held their annual Congress in Limerick last 
month. It was a stormy meeting, as there has been much ditference of 
opinion between the Central Committee and some of the members 
during the past year. The Congress reaffirmed their satisfaction with 
the Maynooth Resolutions as a settlement of the managerial question for 
Catholic teachers. An appeal to the bishop of the diocese is practically 
of little avail to give security of tenure to the teacher. The bishop may 
side with the manager, or decline to interfere (as in the Leixlip case), 
or even instigate and approve the teacher’s dismissal himself (as in 
the Elphin district). But it is difficult to see how the Catholic teachers 
could continue the struggle unless they were prepared to revolt against 
the control of the Church in education. If the National Commissioners 
were made the final authority in deciding what teachers should occupy 
certain posts, then teachers whom the Church did not approve might 
continue in possession of schools. To such a state of affairs the 
Catholic bishops would never consent. The Protestant teachers refuse 
to accept a court of appeal consisting of Churchmen, and the Catholic 
teachers support them in this, on the grounds that the Protestant 
bishops hold a position totally different from that of the Catholic prelates. 

Notwithstanding the present complete submission of the teachers, 
how grave a position this whole question has reached may be judged by 
the following resolution recently passed at a meeting of the clerical 
managers of the Roman Catholic province of Armagh (which includes 
the whole of Ulster and some portion of Leinster and Connaught) :— 
“That, considering the defamatory nature of the statements and insinua- 
tions put forward by the Irish National Teachers’ Organization through 
their executive committee in the memorial presented to the Com- 
missioners of National Education on June 21, 1898, and, further, 
regarding the language used and spirit manifested in the speeches and 
resolutions at the Teachers’ Congress as affording solid reasons to fear 
that men encouraging and adhering to such principles are not safe guides 
and guardians of Catholic children, we hereby pledge ourselves not to 
appoint any teacher who in future may apply for the position of prin- 
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cipal or assistant in any school under our management until the applicant 
has supplied satisfactory proof that he or she is not a member of the 
Irish National Teachers’ Organization as at present constituted, and given 
a written undertaking to have no connexion with the said organization in 
future.’ 

At the same time it is intended to form an extended Managers’ 
Association, including all Ireland. This is a serious invasion of the 
rights of civil servants (and, indeed, of all workers) to combine for 
redress of grievances. 

Except to put forward a plea that the new Local Councils should 
enforce compulsory education (which they are empowered to do), the 
Congress did little except to dwell on the teachers’ monetary grievances 
and the internal politics of the Association. Of education directly, an 
in the true sense, we hear little from the Irish teachers. ; 

The Irish Branch of the Teachers’ Guild and the Association of Inter- 
mediate and University Teachers have forwarded memorials to Govern- 
ment on the subject of registration for Irish secondary teachers. This 
movement was begun when it was expected that the Teachers’ Registra- 
tion Bill of last Session would be brought forward this year. The 
Associations desired that it should be extended to Ireland. The 
position, however, is altered by the introduction of the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s Bill, The Associations now hope that, if provision for the 
registration of teachers be made under this Act, they may obtain per- 
mission for Irish teachers, who desire it, to be registered with the same 
qualifications as English teachers must have. Their grounds are that 
Irish teachers going to England would be placed at a disadvantage if 
not registered, or even in Ireland might suffer in competition for posts 
for which English registered teachers were candidates. It might seem a 
more direct course were the Irish members to introduce a distinct Bill 
for the registration of Irish teachers. It is improbable, however, that 
any Irish member would undertake such a Bill, or that it would be 
passed if attempted. Irish education is a dangerous subject to touch. 
A few weeks since the Catholic Headmasters at a meeting of their 
Association passed a resolution that to require any such qualifications 
from Irish Catholic teachers would be an injustice, so long as no 
University which they could conscientiously attend existed in Ireland. 
This shows that there might be considerable opposition to any Registra- 
tion Bill, and that it might arouse the greater difficulties in Irish 
education. 

One of the ablest criticisms of Mr. Balfour’s University scheme 
which has appeared is the article in the April number of the Con- 
temporary Review, by the Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. The 
position of the writer and his high ability would, of course, ensure 
attention ; but, independently of this prestige, it is a most able defence 
of the policy and position of Trinity College, an acute piece of de- 
structive criticism, and delightful to read, from the strength, clearness, 
and humour of the writing. Dr. Salmon points out the evils of 
separating young Irishmen of different denominations in distinct Uni- 
versities, each moulded on some special sectarian lines, as tending to 
make mutual understanding hopeless, and to narrow and degrade 
education. He also opposes the opening of a Catholic University, were 
it founded, to students of other denominations, pointing out that, 
with the false commercial spirit now prevalent of getting monetary value 
with the least intellectual labour, many would resort to such a Univer- 
sity who would otherwise go to Trinity College or some other institu- 
tion giving a higher kind of education. He suggests that a residence 
house should be established in Dublin with the desired ‘* Catholic 
atmosphere ” where Catholic students attending either Trinity College 
or the Royal University could reside under the supervision of the 
Church. This, however, is no solution. Able as the article is, it leaves 
the main difficulty untouched, that Irish Catholics of the upper classes 
do not receive good University education (with the exception of the few 
who go to Trinity College), and apparently will continue without it, 
unless they can get it in an institution completely under the control of 
their Church. 

The annual Conference of the Alexandra Guild took place on April 
22, and was most successful. The Conference occupies the whole day, 
and is a reunion of past and present students. Very interesting papers 
were read by Mrs. Richardson, on ‘‘ The Spirit of Citizenship,” by 
Miss Lyster, M.A., on *‘ Extremes in Education,” by Dr. Winifred 
Dickson, on ‘* Medicine as a Profession tor Women,” and by Lady 
Ferguson, on ‘‘ Some Remarkable Women of Various Times.” An 
account was also given of the tenement-house scheme, which was 
started last year by the Guild, and is now in full operation. A limited 
company has been formed to buy up tenement-houses in the slums, put 
them into repair, and let them at a low rent to tenants, who it is 
hoped will be benefited by the ladies (students of Alexandra College) 
who manage the houses collecting the rent and doing all that is 
required themselves. The Conference this year was largely attended, 
and was very interesting and pleasant. 7 

A series of valuable public lectures have been delivered this spring on 
various literary and scientific subjects at the Catholic University Col- 
lege, Stephen's Green. The lectures, which are intended to resemble 
University Extension lectures, were given by Fellows of the Royal 
University, and were free to the public. Most of them were of a very 
high order of merit. 
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EDINBURGH, ST. GEORGE’S HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Annual 
Exhibition of Royal Drawing Society of Great Britain and Ireland.—The 
following prizes have been gained by pupils :—Silver Star, Cloth- 
workers’ Company, by Hermina Henderson, for shading from cast; 
Bronze Star, Royal Drawing Society, by Anna Reid, for toreshortened 
drawing ; Sir John Lubbock’s Prize, by Joan Simson and Elizabeth 
Kirkwood, for botanical drawings ; Bronze Medal, Society of Arts, by 
Eliza Wilson, for shading from cast; Silver Star, Royal Drawing 
Society, by M. Ritchie, for shading from cast; Bronze Star, Royal 
Drawing Society, by Elizabeth Mitchell for shading from cast ; Bronze 
Star, Royal Drawing Society, by May Bell, for shading from cast. 

MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—We are fast shedding our old masters. 
Last year Mr. Thompson and Mr. Mullins retired, and our Nestor, the 
Bursar, was taken from us by death. This year Mr. W. Mansell, the 
senior assistant-master, retires after thirty years of faithful service, and 
we are also losing Mr. Champneys. Mr. Champneys, though com- 
paratively young in years, was the senior in-colleye master, having refused 
the offer of a house. He was a devoted Marlburian, and joint author 
of the *‘ History of Marlborough College.” His place will be hard to fill. 

STRAND House SCHOOL, LONDONDERRY.—The successes during 
the past month are five scholarships and thirteen prizes, gained in more 
or less open competition. Entrance Scholarships, Magee College : 
Grocers’ Scholarship, £25, E. Bryan ; Grocers’ Scholarship, £25, M. 
Coffey ; Jamison Bursary, £10, L. Reid ; Jamison Bursary, £10, U. 
Fallows ; Adams Bursary, £10, A. Cunningham ; two first prizes for 
English ; one first prize for Greek; two second prizes for English ; 
two second prizes for Latin ; one first prize for logic; one first prize 
for mathematics ; two first and two second prizes for English essays, 
awarded by the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

TONBRIDGE SCHOOL. — We have this term welcomed our new 
Headmaster, the Rev. C. C. Tancock, who has already made him- 
self popular alike with town and school. The following distinctions 
have been gained:—A_ classical scholarship at Lincoln College, 
Oxford, by F. J. Wrottesley; at Corpus, Cambridge, by H. W. F. 
Cooper; and a classical exhibition at Magdalene, Cambridge, by 
F. P. Barnes. The sports were considerably marred by the inclement 
weather at the end of the term, but there were some good perform- 
ances notwithstanding, notably in the half-mile, which was won by 
F. C. Jackson after a hard struggle, who thus secured the Points 
Cup by a single point. The House Challenge Cup fell to Park House, 
the Gymnasium Cup to Day Boys (L-Z), the Silver Racquet to Day 
Boys (A-K). 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for this month is awarded to “ C. E. M.” 

The winner of the Translation Prize for March is Thomas W. 
Gellibrand, Esq., 15 College Terrace, Brighton. 

The winner of the Extra Prize for March is Miss Yeend, The 
Close, Lichfield. 


DIE KONIGE. 


Drei Kön’ge wandern aus Morgenland ; 
Ein Sternlein führt sie zum Jordanstrand, 
In Juda forschen und fragen die Drei, 

Wo der neugeborene Konig sei? 

Sie wollen Weihrauch, Myrrhen und Gold 
Dem Kinde spenden zum Opfersold. 


Und hell erglanzet des Sternes Schein ; 
Zum Stalle gehen die K6n’ge ein ; 

Das Knablein schauen sie wonniglich, 
Anbetend neigen die Kon’ge sich ; 

Sie bringen Weihrauch, Myrrhen und Gold 
Zum Opfer dar dem Knablein hold. 


Oh Menschenkind ! halte treulich Schritt ! 

Die Kon’ge wandern, o wandre mit ! 

Der Stern der Liebe, der Gnade-Stern 

Erhelle dein Ziel so du suchst den Herrn ; 

Und fehlen Weihrauch, Myrrhen und Gold, 

Schenke dein Herz dem Knablein hold ! 
Schenk’ ihm dein Herz ! 


By “C. E. M.” 


Outen ye East three kynges are sped, 
To Jordan’s tanks by a starre y-led. 
In Judah’s land seeke nowe all three 
Whereso ye new-borne Kynge may bee? 
Incense and myrrhe and gold of pryse 

| They to ye Babe wolde sacrifyse. 
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Full brightly gleameth ye starrés shine, 
Ye kynges have entered ye stalle divine ; 
On ye faire Childe they joyful gaze, 

And falle before Him to give Him prayse. 
Incense and Myrrhe and gold of pryse 
There to ye Babe they sacrifyse. 


O mannés childe, eke with them goe ! 

See where their steps turn ; turn thou soe! 

Ye starre of love, ye mercy-starre, 

Shall to thy Lorde poynt from afarre ; 

Hast thou ne incense, ne myrrhe, ne gold, 

Thenso to give Him thy herte be bolde— 
Give Him thy herte! 


By THE PRIZE EDITOR. 


Three kings from the East have travelled far, 
To Jordan River, their guide a star ; 
Through the land of Judah roam the three, 
And ask where the new-born King may be ; 
For the new-born Babe, as an offering, 
Frankincense, gold, and myrrh they bring. 


In a flood of light the star beams fall 

As the three kings enter the lowly stall ; 
They gaze on the Child with ravished eyes, 
And kneel at His feet in suppliant guise ; 
Frankincense, gold, and myrrh they bring— 
A tribute meet for the new-born King. 


Children of men, to your ways take heed ; 
Go ye whither the three kings lead ; 
Ye, too, if rightly ye seek His face, 
Shall be led by the star of love and grace. 
Frankincense, gold, and myrrh ye have none ; 
Give your hearts to the new-born Son— 

Give Him your hearts ! 


We classify the 179 versions received as follows :— 

First Class. —Gentian, Craigie, Pamphylax, Brin d’Avoigne, 100,000, 
Cinera, Prospice, Mons Aprinus, A.W.A., Balthazar, Pomegranate, 
H.E.M., Lydia prima, Mutter, C.E.M., G.E.D., E.T.C., C.F.C.S., 
Vanisher, Amadis and Espladian, Balthazar, P.V. 

Second Class.—Angliski, Little Monk, Dearspy, Nessko, Glenlyn, 
Pax vobiscum, V.G. F., Pimpernel, In fide vade, R. E.X., Ashes, Apathy, 
Von Arentsschild, H. A. Howard, Faciebat, T.H.McE., Toxeth, 
Rimatore, Bodkin, Laurence Sheriffe, Italy, Deor, Eilian, John Edals, 
Victor, Lucia, Marcia, Judith, Penny, Borealis, Tabaw, Sibella, Pea- 
shooter, Anchor, Fidex, ‘Rag, Ben-y-gloe, Arthenice, Atlantis, Arbor 
Vale, Nellie Grey, Jan San, Viator, T. Cosy, Aunt Tic, Lehl, Shem- 
hourish, Fortis et fidelis, Regulus, Chesi, Afad?, O., L.M.C.J., F.E.B., 
Bee, G.F.N., Ganseliesch, Silly Suffolk, H. M.S., Collis, Sty, A speckled 
bird, Desdentada, M.T.T. 

Third Class. —White Lady, Macpherson, Stella Maris, Sah, Gorey, 
A.P.W., Berwyn, Welkin, Myra Han, Wilde Hummel, Erring. Marie, 
Duncree, Roi, Versuch, Miranda, Melissa, Zoroaster, Mark, E. Hobson, 
Tannenzapfen, Carlotta, Myra, Brenda, 4/7, Evangeline, Wilts, Rica, 
Chatterbox, Vacuus Viator, Iota, Failure, Kurz, Emilia, Elmo, Mond, 
M.C.S., Slowcoach, Denbryson, Windebrowe, Onestida, Edurtreg, 
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Fourth Class.—Sola, 111976, Cinder, R. B.S., Nenia Gery, W.W. W., 
Vixen, Griselda, Edelweis, Maev, H. B. Wells, Shepherdess, Yena- 
dizze, Coloony, Andriana, Tips, Rona, Mimi, Innsbruck, R.S., Testora, 
Bruyère, Via, Nuncomar, Carol, Rachel, Herga. 

Fifth Class.—Rosemary, Nomad, Spaniard, Bolus, Rye, Wear, 
Minie, Owlet, Foxtail, Eventail, R.O., T.A.S., Miles, Jewry, Vita, 
P.A.R., Spinach, L.O.A., Parvula, Nemo, Trier, V.A.S., Hal. 


The difficulty of the ‘‘Twelfth Night Carol” is that it can be 
rendered almost word for word, but not quite. Take the first 
couplet :— 

‘“ Three kings go forth from an Fastern land : 
A little star leads them to Jordan’s strand.” 


This, we see, or ought to see, at once, will not do. ‘‘ An Eastern 
land ” misses the vague connotation of ‘‘the East”; ‘a little star ” is 
no equivalent for the German diminutive of endearment; ‘‘ Jordan’s 
strand ” is an intolerable sibilation. So, on second thoughts, we are forced 
to abandon the obvious rime and the diminutive, and wholly recast the 
couplet. Again, in the last stanza, ‘* Loyally keep in step with the kings” 
is too naive for English, and the graphic present wandern can hardly be 
kept. The commonest cause of failure was the prosody—a disregard 
(Continued on page 326.) 
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of accents. Thus a typical third line ran: ‘‘In Judæa’s land they 
sought, the three,” making ‘‘ Judæa ” a metrical equivalent of ‘‘ Syria ” ; 
and the fifth and sixth lines of the same competitor were :— . 
‘ And offerings of frankinsence [sic], myrh [szc], and gold 
They brought, as to a king of old.” 


To make the lines scan, we must alter to 


“ Gifts of frankincense, myrrh, and gold 
They brought as meet for a king of old.” 


** Myrrh ” and ‘‘ there,” ‘‘ Judcwa” and ‘‘here,” ‘“‘bow” and “low,” 
are false rimes. 

It was no easy matter to award the prize. ‘‘ Mons Aprinus” would 
have had it but for one stress of rime—‘‘ The kings bow down in 
awe untold”; ‘*G. E. D.,” but for one forced note—‘‘ They follow of 
stars the last and least”; ‘‘ Mutter,” but for a flaw noticed above— 
“ Do thou, O man, keep pace with them.” ‘‘ Balthazar” (p. m. Bath) 
and ‘* Cinera”’ were also in the running. 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following passage by Maurice Talmeyr :— 


Que Mme Sarah Bernhardt ait du talent, un grand talent, du génie 
méme, si nous y tenons, on ne songe pas à le contester. Mais ce génie 
seul a-t-il fait d'elle Pespéce de personne ctourdissante, éclaboussante, 
écrasante, ébouriffante, qu’elle est devenue, et dont il faut baiser la 
mule, si Pon ne veut pas que ses fanatiques vous lynchent immédiate- 
ment? A-t-elle bien conquis ce royaume de Saba, ou de Sabbat, par les 
seuls moyens poétiques, et son énorme et tumultueuse célébrité n’est-elle 
faite que de sonnets et de vers à la lune? Non, et la ‘‘ Grande Sarah,” en 
réalité, ma pas lutté que pour son art, mais pour une notoriété fâcheuse, 
criarde, turbulente, implacable aux notoriétés voisines, avide, néronienne, 
et qui apparaît bien précisément comme le dernier mot de ce que nous 
appelons la ‘‘ lutte.” Toujours, partout, quand méme, on la retrouve 
luttant. Luttant par ses chapeaux, luttant par ses toilettes, luttant par 
ses chiens, luttant par ses nègres, par ses poctes, par ses panthéres 
apprivoisćes ! Tout cela, on ne sait comment ni pourquoi, s’est toujours 
transformé pour elle en moyens de lutte, en instruments de règne et de 
réclame destinés à tyranniser le badaud. 

Plutôt peut-être encore que grande artiste, la Grande Sarah est donc 
surtout une grande /ombeuse. 


| ligottée. 


i a o e I 


Les auteurs, avec elle, ne font plus que 


des drames à sa mesure, des pièces à son moule, des besognes de com- 
plaisance. Tombés, les auteurs! La critique est fascinée, terrorisće, 
Tombée, la critique! Le public, dès qu’il s’agit d'elle, 
accepte tout, râle d’admiration sous son pied, se récrie sans même en 
avoir envie. Tombé, le public! La vie d’une pareille Andromaque 
nest plus une vie, mais une arene, et une arène de chez Marseille, où 
tout le monde mord la poussiċre, excepté Marseille lui-même. Mme 
Bernhardt est effrayante, et son activité diabolique, ses déplacements 
inquiétants. Elle mest pas six mois 4 Paris qu’elle fond tout à 
coup sur la malheureuse Amérique, pour refondre ensuite sur l’infortuné 
vieux continent. Et elle ne prétend pas qu’a la gloire, aux luttes, aux 
lauriers et au tapage artistiques, mais à tous les tapages, à toutes les 
luttes, à toutes les gloires et à tous les lauriers ! 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


Th assimilation of girls’ education to that of boys has 

tended to put the study of English literature in the back- 
ground. Under the old system, a really good girls’ school had 
a considerable amount of time to devote to English. That time 
is now largely taken up by Latin. Reading Cæsar looks like 
serious study, and reading Tennyson does not ; and, besides, 
Latin is now necessary, not only for the Matriculation Ex- 
aminations of London and other Universities, but also for the 
entrance examinations of nearly all the women’s colleges. So 
English literature is put aside. 

Now it seems that, if we want to estimate the gain and loss of 
this change, the first fact to grasp is that, out of a hundred boys 
who begin Latin, not more than one or two learns enough of the 
language to read Horace and Virgil for mere enjoyment, without 
regard to its value for examination purposes. Three-quarters of 
the time and toil spent in the business is wasted—unless, 
indeed, we take the extreme “formalist” view of education, and 
regard all kinds of mental drill as equally good as long as they 
are equally thorough. A sudden change in the case of boys 
may be practically impossible ; but it does not seem hopeless 
to appeal to women not to stereotype the same irrational system 
in their own schools. 

When the reform of women’s education was set on foot some 
forty years ago, it was open to the leaders of the movement to 
substitute for this worship of the beggarly elements a genuine 
devotion to the great realities of culture. As it seems to some 
of us, a wrong turn was taken. The girls’ school threatens to 
become a mere imitation of the boys’ school. Anxious above all 
to vindicate the equality of their sex, women have adopted as 
much as possible of the educational system hitherto confined to 
men, just as they have taken over men’s outdoor recreations. 
But, as it is possible that cricket and football are not the 
best of all possible games for girls, so it is possible that the 
grammar of the classical languages is not the best form of 
mental exercise for them—even although it be held that nothing 
better has been discovered for their brothers. Let us grant that 
this particular training is very suitable for the latter, or, at any 
rate, that itis hopeless to look for any change; yet it by no 
means follows that women do wisely to imitate men in the 
matter. 

The main argument seems to be that Latin grammar and 
composition afford a most excellent intellectual drill, and that 
no other subject develops the intellectual faculties so well. The 
first statement is true, but not the second. Properly taught, on 
analytical methods, English, French, and German are equally 
serviceable for the purposes aimed at; and they have the 
advantages of providing substantial and valuable knowledge 
as well. The purely “formalist” view of education is, of course, 
absurd ; we cannot maintain that mere mental development is 
the only object of the wise schoolmaster’s efforts in the school- 
room. The subject-matter is, at least, as important. Other- 
wise, as Mr. Adams remarks in his clever essays on the 
Herbartian psychology and education, “instruction in crime 
ought to be educationally as important and profitable as in- 
struction in science and classics.” You cannot divorce form and 
matter in education any more than in anything else. Any 
modern language and literature may be made as valuable an 
intellectual gymnastic as the Latin ; while it has the further 
advantage of supplying a set of ideas which shall be of constant 
service in after-life, and, above all, be capable of subserving a 
purpose too much neglected in education—the cultivation of 
those zesthetic emotions which, in most English men and women, 
are so miserably stunted. 

If the true object of education be to fit us to enjoy the 
highest which life has to offer, and to help others to enjoy it, art 
and literature must occupy a larger place than they do in our 
schools. In art teaching there has been a noticeable improve- 
ment of late years, though much remains to be done. Un- 
fortunately, the assimilation of girls’ education to that of boys 
has tended to put a stop to progress in the case of literature. 
The headmistress of the typical high school has yet to learn > 
that the study of English literature is a great means of ettiture, 
and that the study must begin in most cases at school. We 
have at hand the finest literature that the world has ever seen; 
incomparably greater and more worthy of study than that of 
Rome. Evenif we suppose that one or two girls in a hundred 
—which I take to be the ratio in the other sex—ever come to 
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read Virgil and Horace and Cicero in the original for their own 
sakes, they are leaving the mountain to batten on the moor 
when they turn from Shakespeare and Milton and Burke in 
order to do it. There is, of course, no necessary antagonism. 
The student who loves the great Romans for their own sake 
will, in all probabilitv, love the great Englishmen too. But the 
road to Wordsworth and Shelley va Virgil 1s a roundabout 
one, and most young people fail to find it. 

In the girls’ high schools, so far as I can discover, no English 
literature is, as a rule, studied, except the inevitable Clarendon 
Press “Shakespeare.” The notes of this edition—models of 
what notes for school use should o be—are sometimes, I am 
informed, learnt apart from the text, and said in ciass. I have 
been told by high-school girls that they regarded their English 
literature as the dullest lesson of the week ; nor can one be sur- 
prised at the avowal if these are the methods followed. I have 
found that girls taught in this way are usually ignorant of the 
very name of the chief English masterpieces, setting aside the 
principal works of Shakespeare and Milton. They cannot give 
the names of the authors of such books as “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
“The Rape of the Lock,” or “ The Excursion.” They have no 
idea when Swift or Pope or Wordsworth lived. Pupils who have 
lett an English high school to go to Germany have told me, in a 
tone of wonder, how the German girls “ knew all about” English 
literature, while they themselves knew nothing of it. The girl from 
the higher standards of a public elementary school, as a rule, 
knows more about English literature than the girl who has been 
educated at a high school. The mistress of the average private 
school for girls, run “on modern lines,” is ignorant that in liter- 
ature, as literature, there is anything that can be taught. She 
recognizes, indeed, that a play of Shakespeare ought to be got 
up during the year for some examination or other, and she is 
prepared to devote an hour or two a week for the purpose of 
enabling her pupils to commit to memory the oddities of the 
Elizabethan vocabulary and of the Elizabethan syntax, and to 
acquire a minute knowledge of the less important features of 
the play. And, indeed, this is what the examiners seem chiefly 
to want. But, because they do not understand the business of 
education, the teacher is not bound to follow their whims. 
After all, it is not necessary to enter a child for this ridiculous 
ordeal every year. In any case, the most likely outcome of 
this dismal word-grinding, with the examination always before 
the eyes of teacher and pupil as the whole object of the year’s 
work, is a complete and final distaste for Shakespeare and every 
other great Elizabethan classic. The object of all teaching of 
literature should be to enable the pupil to understand and to 
enjoy, or, rather, to understand in order to enjoy. To arouse 
genuine interest in good literature is far more important than 
anything else. This is the central truth of the matter. If this 
point is not gained, the teaching is a failure ; and it certainly 
cannot be gained by making the queer words, the abnormal 
constructions, the corruptions of the text, and the least signifi- 
cant speeches of the least significant characters the main objects 
of attention. 

What is required is, first, analytical study of the chief 
literary forms in order that we may understand the construction 
of the play or epic. In the case of other arts, say architecture 
or music, this is now recognized. ‘To examine merely the 
words is to act like a student of architecture who, in a great 
cathedral, refuses to attend to the plan or mouldings or 
tracery, but concentrates his mind exclusively on the chemical 
and mineralogical characteristics of the stone of which the 
church is built.” (1) We want to discover all the sources of 
interest in a great tragedy—the nature of the plot, the way in 
which the story is unrolled, the characters and the manner in 
which they are grouped, the ethical teaching, and soon. All 
these should be analyzed. (2) What biologists would call the 
“minute structure” must be taken into account, such as the 
metre, diction, and figures of speech. We want a literary 
histology as well as a literary anatomy. (3) We want an out- 
line sketch of the historical development of the chief literary 
forms. The history of literature is too often confused with the 
history of literary men. The biographical details may be 
interesting, and undoubtedly have their value as a means of 
reconstructing the literary #7//ieu in which a given type of work 
was produced ; but they are not the essential thing. Every 
well-educated girl ought to be able to trace the growth of the 
novel from the medieval romances to the works of Thackeray 
and George Eliot. If she knows something of the lives of the 


great novelists, their homes and haunts, their joys and sorrows, 
so much the better. Yet the other is more important, after all. 
(4) In addition to this there must be a detailed study of a few 
selected works—not one play of Shakespeare a year or a couple 
of books of “ Paradise Lost,” but a well-selected group of highly 
representative works—not stopping short of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but coming up to Browning and Tennyson. (5) Finally, 
there should be wider and less detailed reading of good books, 
or parts of them, without notes, but under the sympathetic 
guidance of a teacher with some literary taste. In this way a 
great deal of ground can be covered, and works like “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” and “ Romola ” can be read 
in whole or in part. One object of this is to get the girls to 
enjoy good reading and to learn to look for excellences. 
Probably most girls, left to themselves, would pass over the first 
chapter of the “ Vicar of Wakefield” as not interesting ; but 
they will not fail to enjoy its delicious and genial humour if they 
read it in class. This class-reading, as one of your contributors 
explained a year or two ago, is carried out in German schools 
with admirable results. 

Of course, these different phases of teaching will not be 
successive. The study of the growth of the Elizabethan drama 
and the analysis of the structure of the given play will be 
illustrated pari passu by the reading. The teaching must all 
through be largely æsthetic. The fear that this will prevent 
children from thinking for themselves is absurd. The teacher 
is seldom better employed than when he is acting as showman. 
He ought to point out what there is to be seen and what there 
is to be enjoyed, though he should try first whether, by a little 
pressure, he cannot bring his pupils to notice it for themselves. 
The belief that boys and girls can see the excellences of a 
great author for themselves, by the unassisted light of Nature, 
is a special form of the doctrine that the best way to educate 
is to leave the child alone. It is based on a false and obsolete 
psychology. All perception involves pre-perception ; for effective 
observation there must always be anticipatory pre-adjustment of 
attention. A biological student new to his business may spend a 
long time over a microscope without cbserving a small patch of 
bacteria, simply because he does not know what to look for. Show 
him a diagram, and tell him that something like it is in the field, 
and he will see the bacteria. In the same way, a small star is easily 
overlooked unless its exact place is indicated. In literature, as. 
in everything else, we must direct the pupil’s attention (in the 
first instance) to what we want him to apprehend. To leave 
him without guidance is not only to waste his time, it is to 
blunt his sensibilities. Worse still, it is to disinherit him of 
his share in the great mass of traditionary knowledge which is 
so much more easily assimilated than the knowledge conveyed 
in books. We recognize the need of the teacher's guidance in. 
the case of art; why not ın that of literature? We do not 
expect a pupil to analyze for herself the first movement of a 
sonata unless she has been told something of what she will 
find there. We begin by describing and exhibiting the struc- 
ture, and then lead her to find it in new cases for herself. 
These things do not come by observation. We are not all: 
Pascals, and we cannot work out our Euclid for ourselves. 

Our upper and middle classes need wider knowledge of, and: 
deeper interest in, good literature. The practical effect of the 
present system is seen in the comparative neglect of our greatest 
writers, and in the enormous popularity of those who are vapid 
and vulgar. The pretentious pseudo-philosophic nonsense ot 
some of our living novelists—which moved Tennyson to his 
remark about “ wading through oceans of glue”—and the inoffen- 
sive inanity of others, would no longer satisfy the literary needs of 
Englishwomen if they had learnt to enjoy Defoe and Goldsmith, 
Scott and George Eliot. We want wider reading in the school-. 
room, which shall not stop at Milton or even at Wordsworth, 
and we want analytical study of the sources of literary beauty. 
Above all, we need to minimize as much as possible the debasing 
effect of the system of examinations. So long as schoolmistresses. 
and parents think that to “pass another examination ” is the 
crown and seal of the year’s work, so long must our literary 
teaching fail to bring about a worthier literary taste. The 
success of the Hall Caines and Correllis is a shocking proof of 
our failure. 

What has been said may be applied to French or German litera- 
ture as well as English. Deep down in the heart of most English 
folk is the conviction that foreign books have no value for them 
except to aid them in acquiring a knowledge of foreign languages. 
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We donot learn French to read Molière and Hugo, but in order 
to be able to get on nicely when we go abroad. The great 
treasures of wit and wisdom and imagination we pass over with 
ignorant neglect, and feel satisfied when we can find our way 
about Paris and buy what we want in the big shops. Studied 
properly, the literature of England, France, and Germany will 
atiord to the average woman ten thousand times the culture, 
mental discipline, and happiness that can be obtained by the 
most Conscientious devotion to Latin grammar, with a profound 
distaste for Virgil as its normal accompaniment. It is perhaps 
hopeless, however, to demand that English girls should be 
taught anything of foreign literature or foreign history. The 
modern system sees no good in such things, and can find no 
room for them. There is no time, I am told, even for English 
composition. But cannot a couple of hours a week be knocked 
otf Latin, and, perhaps, one taken from mathematics, in order to 
make opportunity for an adequate and hearty study of the 
greatest literature in the world ? FREDERICK RYLAND. 


AN AMERICAN SCHEME OF NATURE STUDY. 
By G. CLARKE NUTTALL, B.Sc. 


N EVER before, perhaps, in the history of the world has so 
much stress been laid upon the study of Nature, upon 
the elucidation of the laws that govern the universe, and upon 
the life history of every living thing. It may probably be 
safely asserted that at no previous era have Nature’s secrets 
been more rapidly wrested from her, nor has ever the sum of 
human knowledge in this direction grown more rapidly. Ifin 
certain matters, such as philosophy and ethics, we have not 
advanced one whit, and must needs go back to the past for 
our greatest masters, in other matters, such as physics and 
biology, our advance is well-nigh incredible. Our guides are 
here the newest teachers, and only the latest books are of real 
value, so rapidly do we move. 

This awakening to Nature has found expression in many 
ways, and scarcely anv part of our intellectual life has been 
left untouched by its influence ; but, perhaps, one of the most 
interesting results is the development of the education of the 
young in this respect. Science teaching, with its accom- 
paniment of experiment and laboratory work, is now a neces- 
sity at all the decently equipped middle-class schools, where 
but a decade or two ago it was absolutely unknown; and the 
classics, which for so many ages have been all in all to the 
schoolmaster, are relegated to a quite secondary place. But 
matters are not so advanced in elementary schools, and it is 
interesting to notice a new development in connexion with 
schools of this class that is taking place in the State of New 
York, owing to the efforts of the Agricultural College of Cornell 
University. It is a new thing to find colleges of agriculture in 
direct contact with elementary schools ; but the step is, un- 
doubtedly, a right one, and the results of the experiment—for 
it is still in that stage—cannot fail to be of the greatest interest 
to all engaged in the work of the education of the young. 

The College approaches the subject on its own side, and 
admittedly in its own interests. Like other colleges of a 
similar nature, it is exerting itself to the utmost to promulgate 
valuable scientific knowledge among the great farming class of 
the community. It has an experimental station, where most 
valuable research work is carried on in agricultural matters, 
and it attempts, by the teaching of experts and the taking in 
hand of difficult problems of the land, to give substantial help 
to all inquirers, and to further generally the agricultural 
interests throughout the State, and indeed throughout the 
world. But, in doing all this, it does no more and no less than 
dozens of other agricultural colleges in various lands, and, were 
this all its work, would not call for the special attention of 
teachers at the present time; but it is because it has very 
wisely realized the limits of the success of these efforts, and has 
taken a noticeable step to supplement them, that the educa- 
cational world will be definitely interested. Farmers, as a class, 
are the most conservative of men—a conservatism that is not 
to be wondered at in a profession that dates from the Creation, 
but a conservatism that is at times a very real barrier to pro- 
gress. Hence the College in question has resolved to go to the 
root of the matter, and, instead of confining itself to the in- 
Struction of men of mature age, who are always somewhat 
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inadaptable, to begin at the very beginning, and take in hand 
the children. 

Therefore it has gone to the teachers in the State schools of 
New York, and solicited their help in a scheme of education 
which it designates “ Nature Study ”—a study which is to pre- 
pare the children’s minds to receive, later on, the definite 
teaching of the College ; to make them pliable and receptive ; 
and, above all, a study which, it is hoped, will inculcate from 
the earliest years a love of country life and country pursuits. 
And a report issued in February last year (1898) shows that 
already some thirty thousand teachers have responded to the 
call of the University, and have undertaken to promote “ Nature 
study” in their schools. Moreover, many of them have come 
forward and, often at a yreat sacrifice, attended the lectures 
provided by the College on this subject—lectures in which the 
results aimed at, and the methods it was suggested should be 
employed, were set before them. 

But, what precisely is meant by “Nature study”? The 
College answers thus : “ It is seeing the things which are looked 
at, and the drawing of proper conclusions from what one sees. 
Nature study is not the study of a science, as of botany, en- 
tomology, geology, and the like; that is, it takes the things at 
hand, and endeavours to understand them without reference to 
the systematic order or relationships of the objects. It 1s 
wholly informal and unsystematic—the same as the objects are 
which one sees. It is entirely divorced from definitions or from 
eaplanations or books. It is, therefore, supremely natural. It 
simply trains the eyeand the mind to seeand comprehend thecom- 
mon things of life, and the result is not directly the acquirement 
of science, but the establishing of a living sympathy with every- 
thing that is. The proper objects of Nature study are the things 
which one oftenest meets. To-day it is a stone ; to-morrow it 
is a twig, a bird, an insect, a leaf, a flower. . . . The problems 
of chemistry and physics are, for the most part, unsuited to early 
lessons in Nature study.” 

The College insists, again and again, on the point that Nature 
study is not designed to give direct and specific information ; 
its aim is to train the child in the powers of seeing and in- 
quiring, and to awake a keen interest in country life as a whole 
—to evoke, in short, a love for Nature. The teacher who 
takes up Nature study with his pupils is not supposed by the 
College to be anything of a scientist, or to have any special 
technical knowledge ; it is sufficient if he will take an intelli- 
gent interest in the matter and work with his pupils—lead 
them, as it were, along a path of discovery, and act as teacher, 
not because he has necessarily trodden the path before, but 
because his wider knowledge and more matured intelligence 
can better surmount difficulties and suggest action. But, since 
every teacher beginning a new subject is thankful for definite 
directions and plan of action, the College is issuing a series of 
small pamphlets addressed to the teacher. Upto February, 1898, 
eight such had made their appearance, and, during the spring 
and summer, another three were added. The titles give a 
good idea of the variety and elasticity of Nature study, and, 
moreover, very well epitomize the teaching as far as it has gone. 
The pamphlets are given in the order they were issued. 

1. “ How a Squash Plant gets out of the Seed.”—This is to 
give an outline of how a plant evolves from the seed. It has a 
number of good diagrams to point out the various stages in the 
process. 

2. “ How a Candle Burns.”—This leaflet describes various 
elementary experiments with a candle, easily performed in a 
schoolroom, and which give children a simple notion of oxygen, 
carbon, and their combination into carbon dioxide. It is most 
interestingly written. 

3. “ Four Apple Twigs.”—This draws the children’s attention 
to the growth and development of branches, the manner of 
telling the age of a twig, and shows at what points the apples 
arise. 

4. “A Children’s Garden” gives instruction to children how 
to make a garden, how to prepare the soil for the plants, and 
when, how, and what to plant. This is really only suitable for 
children in rural schools. 

5. “ Some Tent Makers.”—This gives the life history of an 
apple-tree tent caterpillar, and describes how it spins its silken 
“tent.” Suggestions are also made that caterpillars should be 
bred in a box for the children to watch. It further describes 
the injury these caterpillars can do to trees, and inculcates 


the necessity of freeing orchards from these pests, whilst 
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insisting at the same time on the sinfulness of taking life un- 
necessarily. 

6. “ What is Nature Study ?” 

7. “Hints on making Collections of Insects.".—To the argu- 
ment that to teach children to destroy insects is to put a 
premium on cruelty, the writer of the pamphlet urges that 
those who collect and take an interest in insect life are much 
more careful about killing and hurting insects than other 
people, and that, as soon as a child beyins to be interested in 
insects, he begins to see matters from their point of view, and 
this insures a proper regard for their right to live. 

8. “The Leaves and Acorns of our Common Oaks.”— 
Children are here taught to distinguish between trees which, 
though of the same family, are yet of different species. Really 
a lesson in careful observation. ' 

The three latter leaflets are :— 

9. “The Life History of a Toad.” — This is most cleverly 
illustrated ; indeed, the pictures are quite fascinating. The 
author of this leaflet opens up a very wide field for both teacher 
and children. The children are to collect spawn and raise 
tadpoles under the supervision of the teacher, so that all can 
watch the process from egg to frog through tadpole stage. 
He also suggests that the search for pools containing frogs 
in the neighbourhood might be an occasion for bringing in 
rudimentary map-making. Thus, the teacher might draw a 
large map of the region round the school-house, and mark on 
it any places of interest visited by the children, and the 
locality where frogs and birds, trees, &c. were found. He 
would further introduce, where the children are old enough, 
readings of literature suitable to the subject in hand. In con- 
nexion with the toad, he would read and explain such poems 
as Whittiers ‘Prayer of Agassiz,” Burns’s “To a Mouse,” 
part of Cowpers “ Task,” while Kipling’s “Jungle Stories,” 
and even Shakespeare’s picture of “ The Seven Ages of Man” 
(as affording a rough analogy between the cycle of life in the 
man and the toad), might be found interesting. 

10. “The Birds and I.” 

11. “ Life in an Aquarium.”—This instructs children how to 
Improvise an aquarium out of a glass jar, what to put in it, and 
how to keep alive the various plants, animals, and insects that 
inhabit it. Aquaria of this sort afford endless amusement to 
children in the school, and the delight of keeping one in the 
schoolroom brightens the whole of school life. 

At the back of each leaflet are a few remarks addressed 
specially to the teacher—hints on the informal lesson, and sug- 
gestions as to leading questions. In return, the full unreserved 
criticism of the instructor is asked to be sent to the College, 
and the teacher is invited to make suggestions which he believes 
would tend to improvement. The Council of the College of 
Agriculture 1s well aware that at present it is only trying an 
experiment. As is said in several of the remarks : “This is a 
new field of effort for the College of Agriculture, and we there- 
fore look unon the methods as largely experimental. We are 
endeavouring to determine the best way of interesting children 
in country life. You can give us many suggestions, and we 
should like a free expression of your opinions and experiences.” 
At the back of another leaflet it is stated: “The ultimate 
object of our work is to inculcate a love for country life, and 
this can be best done by interesting the coming generation in 
country things. You will also find Nature Study to be directly 
valuable as a means of education and training the mind of the 
child. We want your full co-operation and your unreserved 
criticism.” 

Besides these remarks to the teachers, the Bureau of Nature 
Study issues letters to the boys and girls of the schools, ex- 
horting them to bind themselves together as members of the 
Cornell Junior Naturalist Club. One letter, in endeavouring to 
promote enthusiasm in the project, uses a good illustration of 
the value of combination. “ Have you ever,” it says, “watched 
a solitary stick of wood when burning, and observed how dismal 
and lazy the fire seemed to be? But, if more sticks are added 
to the burning one, the fire was brisk and cheerful enough.” 
Thus, boys and girls in combination will help to kindle in each 
other the fire of enthusiastic interest. Another letter suggests 
the formation of “ Eyg-shell Farms,” a suggestion whose 
realization all school children would delight in. Each child 
takes one or more eyg-shells, broken well towards the smaller 
end of the egg, and pierces a small hole at the whole end. The 
shells are then filled with good soil, and in this a few seeds are 


planted, a different kind in each shell. The owners then afhx 
their names to their own particular shells, and place them on a 
suitable window-sill in the schoolroom. The miniature “ farms” 
are left entirely to the children to tend and water, and the 
interest grows as the seeds beyin to come up, and the teacher 
points out each new feature in the development. Plants grown 
in egg-shells will not, as a rule, come to maturity—only the 
earlier stages are flourishing ; but this 1s no drawback to 
the scheme, for, as is pointed out, “ children like change, and the 
life history of nearly all plants covers a period too long for 
maintaining juvenile interest on a high key.” And the one 
thing to be guarded ayainst is boredom ; the whole of Nature 
Study is to be a pleasure and a recreation. E 

It should be clearly borne in mind that the Cornell authorities. 
by no means wish to add another subject to the already full 
curriculum. Nature Study is to be essentially informal. Ten 
minutes a day, or even less, of bright talk upon any natural 
object is ample. It should come as a recreation between two. 
set lessons, and should be looked upon as such. It can, how- 
ever, come into the ordinary curriculum, and add interest to it 
in many ways. For example, in almost all schools drawing 
and cemposition are compulsory ; and what could serve better 
for a drawing exercise than a leaf, which has already been talked 
over, and had the children’s attention called to its various 
peculiarities? Such a leaf could first be drawn by the teacher, 
and the children allowed to copy the drawing ; afterwards a 
similar leaf could be placed before them, to be drawn at first 
hand. In the leaflet entitled * The Birds and I,” there are a 
number of simple drawings of artificial birds’ houses of wood. 
which would very usefully serve for drawing copies. In 
composition, Nature Study lends very valuable help. Every 
teacher knows the difficulty of finding really good subjects for 
the children’s essays. If, however,the pupils are put to describe, 
in their own words, the natural objects brought to school for 
Nature Study—such as birds, animals, or flowers, or anything 
similar they may see for themselves on their walks to or from 
school—the difficulty vanishes. The imagination is stimulated 
and the powers of observation strengthened, and an insight is 
gained into the wonderful hidden beauties of Nature. 

But it is particularly insisted on that there must be no dreaded 
examinations in connexion with Nature Study. The road to a 
child’s love for a subject most decidedly does not lie where 
examinations lurk. These rather stand as a lion in the path;. 
and, since the primary obiect of the plan is to foster a love for 
Nature, anything in the way of compulsion or examination is 
to be studiously avoided. When the leader finds it feasible 
to organize walks or excursions of any kind with his pupils, the gain 
to Nature Study is so much the greater, and the College is propor- 
tionately grateful; but nothing is laid down as axiomatic or insisted 
on. From beginning to end the whole matter is one of voluntary 
help. The teachers are asked, as a favour, to assist the Uni- 
versity in this experiment from a patriotic feeling that the 
country will ultimately gain largely from their efforts. There 
is no payment, no grant, on the one hand, and no compulsion,. 
on the other. The College does not even lay down its suggested 
plan as one that is fixed and found valuable. It is an “ entirely 
new field of effort,” and “the methods are largely experimental.” 
The teachers are to co-operate with the College in organizing 
the scheme and drawing up its general features. It appeals to. 
them for suggestions and for “a free expression of opinion.” _ 

One more request the College makes to the teachers. It is 
that, periodically, compositions written by children on Nature- 
Study subjects should be sent on to them, so that they may, to 
some extent, judge how the scheme is progressing. They do 
not ask for the pick of the essays, nor for the efforts of the best 
pupils. In these essays scholarship will be little regarded ; the 
method of observation and the intuition of Nature displayed 
will be the point of view from which the College will regard 
them. 

Should any teacher, from disinclination or press of work, feel 
unable to enter into the plan, then the College willtreat directly 
with those pupils who desire it, assist them by leaflets and 
directions, and help them to the utmost of its power. Of 
course, this plan labours under great disadvantages, and is only 
an expedient when the teachers fail. 

Although the College is working for its own ends—the im- 
provement in the future of agriculture in the States—yet it 
must be apparent that it is also giving a very great and wise 
impetus to education, in the real sense of the word—to that 
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education which would train the mind to observe and act for 
itself, and not be merely a receptacle for any conglomeration of 
knowledge that may be poured into it. It would be well were 
the elementary schools of our country, and their teachers and 
managers, to look to it that they are not left behind in this 
matter by their American brethren. 

The whole experiment falls under the category of the State 
Extension work in agriculture—work which has been made 
possible by the passing of an Act of Legislature, known as the 
Nixon Bill, in 1897. This provides for the carrying on of work 
in agriculture, at the expense of the State, in two directions— 
the first investigational, and the second directly educational; 
the educational aspect being promoted by certain members of 
the Faculty of Agriculture who were far-seeing enough to 
understand that a study of the more common and familiar 
objects of Nature leads directly to a better understanding of 
those laws and phenomena which are the very foundation of 
improved agriculture. And the immediate outcome is Nature 
Study—bread thrown upon the waters, which shall be found 
after many days. s 


HOURS OF IDLENESS.—AN IDEAL HOLIDAY. 


HE art of taking a holiday is one that nowadays is much 
neglected, and yet is much worth cultivating. We 
women teachers are, above all, in need of a good holiday, but 
few of us know how to get a suitable one. Some of us rush 
over to Switzerland, to Norway, and climb mountains, and go 
about from place to place, and get utterly tired out. Some of 
us vegetate in quiet country villages, where we certainly get 
rest, but also much monotony ; so that we are forced to think 
our own thoughts and are not taken out of ourselves. The 
destderita in a holiday are change, variety, separation from 
the affairs and interests of our workaday life. It is impossible 
to get all these unless we go to a foreign country, and to a part 
of that foreign country somewhat out of the beaten track, so 
that we see little or nothing of our fellow-countrymen. Do we 
not all get into terrible grooves, women above all? Our school 
life, with its necessary regularity, its monotony, and its smooth- 
ness, forces us into grooves ; we must indeed be strong-minded 
if we escape our fate. Charles Lamb long ago complained of 
the disagreeableness of schoolmasters, of their strongly marked 
characteristics which caused them to be distinguished every- 
where, of their assumed airs of superiority, and so forth ; and 
what was true of schoolmasters a hundred years ago is equally 
true of schoolmistresses to-day. I do not think we are altogether 
to blame; we are always dealing with inferior minds, and 
constantly occupied with petty details on which so much of the 
success of the school depends, that we are apt to lay great and 
unnecessary stress on the trifles which loom large on our 
horizon, to the amusement of sceptical outsiders. Our time is 
fully occupied ; we cannot do much reading for ourselves ; in 
term time, at least, we have little opportunity for social inter- 
course ; we mostly live in lodgings. These facts alone are 
sufficient to account for a certain narrowness of vision, a certain 
lack of broad-minded interest in really large educational ques- 
tions, which I, a teacher, recognize in myself and most of my 
colleagues. 

It is possible to remedy this state of matters, I believe. In 
term we cannot do much. We must devote all our energy and 
time to the subjects we teach, and to the children under our care. 
That is only right and proper. But our holiday? We have 
nearly three months in the year absolutely at our own disposal. 
No one else is so rich in that respect as we are, and, if we 
only use them to the best advantage, what a magnificent 
opportunity we possess! Inthese happy “hours of idleness” 
we should get right away from our work and everything that 
reminds us of it. We should mix, if possible, with a totally 
different set of people ; we should, in truth, forget that we are 
teachers, and remember that we are women, human beings, 
citizens of the world. Education of the schools should be left 
in the schools ; it is the larger, more liberal, education of the 
world we are now to get. 

Nowhere can we get further away from our ordinary life 
than by going to some foreign country little frequented by 
English people. I have spent a holiday in Berlin, and felt 
the life there to be very little different from life in London; I 


have been to a small village in Brittany, where two-thirds at 
least of the people I met were my fellow-countrymen. Both 
visits were interesting ; but in neither case did I get the real 
change I required. Last year I was more fortunate, and secured 
a holiday that was satisfactory in every way. 

There was much discussion over my holiday. I was bound 
to be in London for a month, and I lamented the sad fate 
that gave me only a fortnight’s change of air. Indeed, I went 
so far as to say that a fortnight seemed to me of little value. 
Just as I was getting used to the new place I should have 
to return. My friends suggested visits in the country, a 
run over to Paris, a walking tour through Surrey, the Lakes, 
&c. Iwas undecided, but at last I determined to go to Holland. 
There were cheap trips owing to the accession of the young 
Queen, and there was the Rembrandt Exhibition ; and so, with 
a friend, I took ship to the Hook of Holland. The passage 
over was a change, indeed—no monotony there, in truth, and 
I vowed I would never cross again ; but three hours after I set 
foot in Amsterdam I had forgotten all the woes of the journey, 
and was absorbed in the novelty and interest of everything. 
Not a single English person did I meet ; nothing reminded me 
of my life in London. I forgot my worries, I forgot that the 
children were often troublesome, the mistresses sometimes very 
boring, and headmistresses now and again exacting. Every- 
thing around me was new, and I steeped my mind in new 
impressions. We thoroughly explored Amsterdam, and each 
hour we discovered new delights in the town; the fine houses 
on either side of the wide canals bordered by elms, the hun- 
dred bridges, the open trams, the politeness and amiuability of 
the Dutch to foreigners—how often did we congratulate our- 
selves on these! The town, of course, was en jite, and it was 
charming to see what a real personal interest the stolid Dutch 
burghers and their equally stolid wives took in the young 
Queen. She was regarded as one of themselves, and there was 
very little of that ceremonious and almost servile attitude 
which marks so much of an Englishman’s feeling towards his 
Sovereign. She rode among the people everywhere ; she came 
out on to the balcony of her palace, and greeted them in the 
friendliest possible manner; she even sent out word to the 
people assembled on the great square in front of her palace to 
be a little less noisy, as she could not get to sleep! All was so 
simple and homely and spontaneous. One wondered if the 
young Queen at all realized her great responsibilities and her 
great privileges. Sovereignty, in these days, is no easy nominal 
task, especially for a woman. 

We mixed among the people and talked to them wherever 
we could, though that was not always possible, for often they 
could not understand anything but Dutch, and that we were not 
able to master. We found them everywhere spotlessly clean in 
their persons and their houses, sturdy, independent, honest. 
They appear to be excellently educated, especially the children 
of the middle class. In all the girls’ high schools, and schools 
corresponding to these, the children learn three modern 
languages besides their own—French, German, and English— 
and, judging by what we heard, they appear to gain a very 
tolerable mastery over them. There is an old-fashioned air 
about Dutch children that is very pleasing, perhaps, by the 
laws of contrast when compared with the manners of English 
ones. With them the parents still hold much authority, and 
children act very little on their own initiative. I suppose, 
in many ways, the Dutch are not so far advanced as we 
in the march of progress ; but they possess certain graceful 
manners and ways which we lack, and in no way is this so 
striking as in the behaviour of the children. 

There is a good deal to interest one in Amsterdam for a few 
days. The Ryksmuseum will certainly repay a visit, for it con- 
tains fine examples of Rembrandt, Gerard Dou, Ruysdael, and 
many others of the best known Dutch painters. There is that 
wonderful picture of Rembrandt’s, “The Syndics,” which em- 
bodies in itself all the finest characteristics of the great painter’s 
work, his marvellous power of portraiture, his skill in grouping, 
his vividness, and his absolute individuality. We feel he 
belonged to no school, and owed nothing to any one. A fine 
statue of Rembrandt in the town testifies to the admiration which 
the Dutch feel for their greatest painter. As for Ruysdael and 
Peter de Hooch, we not only saw their pictures, but we saw the 
very scenes and people that they painted. Unless you have 
been to Holland, you do not realize how true to nature these 
Dutch painters were. I have pushed open many a house door 
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and seen the exact counterpart of De Hooch’s picture of “A 
Dutch Interior” in our National Gallery. The two hundred 
years that have rolled by since he lived seem to have affected 
very little the domestic habits of his country-folk, who are, 
indeed, essentially conservative in the best sense of the word. 
But we wanted to see something of country and village life, and 
so, taking one of those numerous steam tramways which 
intersect Holland at all points, we went out toa little village 
a few miles distant, and put up at the village inn. It was a 
charming inn. Mine host—such an one as Dickens would 
have delighted in describing — came out and greeted us 
not only warmly, but, to our great astonishment, in good 
English. We were given a huge bedroom and supplied with 
an excellent meal, after which we proceeded to explore the 
neighbourhood. It was a glorious moonlight evening, and the 
whole country round was flooded in silver. We could see into 
the country for miles ; quiet green fields divided from each 
other by little streams that shone in the bright moonlight ; 
lazy cattle resting after a long day’s nibbling ; long lines of 
poplars which stood out dark and mysterious along the never 
ending canals; windmills flapping their sails gently in the 
cool breeze. A scene for a painter, truly, and the dominant 
feeling was one of rest. No wonder that the Dutch are a 
passive, almost phlegmatic, people when they live surrounded 
by such landscapes as these. And no wonder, again, that they 
are a hardy, strong race when day after day a life-long struggle 
is going on between sea and land. We wandered for hours 
in those beautiful meadows, soothed as Nature alone can ever 
soothe us. We seemed lost to all feeling of personal identity, 
and did, indeed, almost become “one with Nature.” Words- 
worth must have been in such a mood when he wrote of— 
that blessed mood, 

In which the burden of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened. 


We spent several days in visiting places of interest near by. 
One day was given to the Hague, the loveliest, perhaps, of 
all cities, with its glorious woods right in the very middle of the 
town ; and one to Leyden, interesting for its historical associa- 
tions, where the great William the Silent is a living memory 
to the townspeople ; for was it not he who saved the Dutch 
from the yoke ot their bitterest enemy, the Spanish ? 

The other days that were left to us we devoted to the little 
villages scattered all around us. ‘There is a great family 
resemblance among them all: solid little houses—cottage, 
somehow, does not seem the correct word to apply here—im- 
maculately clean doorsteps, windows, and curtains. Inside, solid 
old furniture, which has descended from generation to genera- 
tion, goodly stores of linen—for, be a Dutchwoman never so poor, 
she will somehow contrive to get together a supply of linen 
before she enters upon her married career—little poverty, little 
wealth. Holland is the country where few extremes are to be 
met with. The labourer earns little, but the cost of living is little. 
He is a sober industrious creature, wanting little, satished with 
little ; his wife looks far less careworn and anxious than our 
women do. It is curious to notice the absence of lined faces in 
Holland ; the characteristic face, of man and woman, is as 
smooth and unwrinkled as a child’s. This, I suppose, is owing 
to the fact that they take life so calmly, and that there is little 
rush, hurry, or competition. See the business men walking 
down the busiest streets in Amsterdam, and compare them 
with the ways of a Londoner. The one is all bustle and nervous 
excitement, the other perfectly calm and unmoved. Not that 
the Dutchman is wanting in energy exactly—his history is 
answer enough to that charge—but he does not believe in 
worrying himself unnecessarily, and this absence of worry is 
clearly marked on his face. 

Their education tells the same tale. Girls are not forced 
along the path to knowledge, but led there gradually, in a 
leisurely fashion. Cram, that ze noir of modern English edu- 
cation, is a thing unknown in Dutch girls’ schools. And yet I 
should say, from a cursory glimpse at their schools, that the 
Dutch girl of to-day is well educated ; she is decidedly intel- 
ligent, a bright companion, and possesses much practical 
knowledge of housekeepiny, cooking, and dressmaking. Dutch 
homes seem very happy, pleasant, and comfortable, and that 
they are so is due largely to the education of the Dutch girl. 

Our last day was devoted to the Rembrandt Exhibition at 


Amsterdam —a _ never-to-be-forgotten treat. Never again, 
perhaps, will one have an opportunity of seeing such a re- 
presentative collection of the great painters work. What an 
insight into human life it gives one, to study the works of a 
great man, who has chosen all sorts and conditions of men for 
his subjects! Such an exhibition affords a real education ; one 
recognized the greatness and the dignity of human life and the 
magnificence of human power which could make alive and real 
to us those who had been dead some two hundred years. 

Such a holiday as this has been of real value ; for all sides 
of our nature have been satisfied. We have seen and heard 
what will long remain in our memory and be a fund of joy 
upon which we can draw in the dull and monotonous days that 
are bound to come. They will be to us— 


In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RIME AS A TEST OF PRONUNCIATION IN OLDER 
ENGLISH. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—I have read with interest Mr. Kingsford’s letter on 
“Pronunciation in the Seventeenth Century,” and, with your 
permission, will venture to make a few remarks upon it. 

There is no doubt that rime is to some extent a guide to the 
pronunciation of a past age, but I do not think it can be relied 
on to the extent that Mr. Kingsford confidently supposes ; nor 
do I think that, as a rule, his conclusions can be accepted. 
These conclusions are based mainly, it would seem, on certain 
rimes found in Dryden. Next year will bring the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of that poet’s death. It is evident that 
whatever inferences we may draw from Dryden’s rimes as to 
the pronunciation current in his time might be drawn, mutatis 
mutandis, by a person writing two centuries hence from the 
rimes used in our time—say, by Tennyson, the very prince of 
rimers, who cannot be charged with carelessness or slovenliness 
in this matter. 

Let us suppose, then, this imaginary critic to be confining 
his research on this point to “In Memoriam.” In stanza in. 
he finds the rime good—dé/lvod. How we smile as our prophetic 
eye sees him putting down in his note-book: “It seems... 
that the same vowel sound was heard in both ‘blood’ and 
‘good’”! And yet these are the very words of Mr. Kingsford, 
as marking his inference from the same rime in Dryden. Again, 
how false would be the conclusion of this supposed critic if, 
finding thatin stanza xxvii. Crist rimes with azzs¢, and in stanza 
xxxi. with Evangelist, he should thence infer that the pro- 
nunciation in the Victorian age was Christ, not Christ. Once 
more, noticing the rimes pJrove—/ove (stanza xlviii.) and strove 
—/ove (stanza li.), our critic (we will suppose) jumps to the con- 
clusion that grove in Tennyson’s time was perhaps sounded 
more like grove, and that the same vowel-sound was heard in 
love. Yet this is the very conclusion drawn by Mr. Kingsford 
from the like rimes in Dryden. 

Great stress is laid by your correspondent on the probability 
that in Dryden’s time the vowel ï had much more commonly 
the Continental sound that it has in wague. And one evidence 
adduced for this is that “ we find constantly such pairings as dy 
with sanctity.” This is not peculiar to Dryden, or, I suppose, to 
any writer of rime. It is common enough. To keep to our 
limit, “In Memoriam.” We find die— sympathy; replies— 
mysteries; energies—cries; prophectes—rise; eyes—insuffict- 
encies ; [—sympathy. But how false would be the conclusion 
of any one writing two centuries hence if he should infer that 
the pronunciation in the nineteenth century was déé, crêès, 
reés, &c. | 

In connexion with this we find quoted Dryden’s well known 
rime of Paraclete with ¿ight (altered in one or more hymn-books 
to eat). I may remark on this, that the Latin word which 
transliterates the Greek [lupaxAnros has a twofold spelling, 
Paracletus and Paraclitus (¢ long ; see Smith’s “ Latin Diction- 
ary”); and, if Dryden was aware of this, as he probably was, he 
may, in the case quoted, have written originally, “ Paraclite,” a 
perfect rime, if the long vowel be kept. 
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The conditions of a perfect rime, as far as the single syllable 
is concerned, are three: (1) the final consonant sounds must be 
the same; (2) the enclosed vowel sounds must also be the 
same ; (3) the initial consonant sounds must be different. On 
these rules we may observe that Rule 1 is rigidly kept; any 
breach of it is either a slip or unpardonable slovenliness, even in 
a good writer. Hence, zone—Absalom,; thus—crush,; fault— 
taught, all found in Dryden, are false rimes. Perhaps it 
would be impossible to find any such false rime in Tennyson. 
Rule 3 is also imperative ; but here there is greater laxity. 
Dryden has de/igvht—proselyte,; Jehoshaphat—fate ; discourse— 
curse; and even in Tennyson we find serve—hear (“In Me- 
moriam,” xxxv.). These also are false rimes. 

But, with regard to Rule 2, viz., the identity of the vowel- 
sounds, the greatest laxity prevails, even in the best writers. It 
would almost seem as if a certain variation now and then ın the 
vowel-sound were welcomed by both writer and reader as an 
agreeable relief from the monotony of the perfect cadence. 
These are instances not of false, but of imperfect, rimes, many of 
which are the more readily tolerated that they are to the eye, 
though not to the ear, perfect. And I believe the term “ eye- 
rime” has been applied to them. The number of such imperfect 
rimes in Dryden is legion. To quote a few only : down—mown ; 
confer—war, loose—impose; haste—past; heat—sweat,; far— 
war; lay—sea, come—home; tost-—coast, where—steer,; hear 
—bear; on—shown, afford—bird, flood—stood. Are we to 
infer from any or all of these instances (and scores more might 
be given) that the pronunciation of either of the words thus 
coupled was different from what it is in our day? Then just 
as reasonably might such an inference be drawn two hundred 
years hence from the following rimes, all taken from “In 
Memoriam”: drute—foot,; fear-—beur,; now—low, home— 
come, lord—ford, mourn—urn,; none—gone,; shut—foot ; 
moor—door,  font—wont; death—beneath,; fatth—death ; 
grave—have, which are but a few out of the many instances that 
could be gathered from Tennyson’s poems. 

The fact is that such imperfect rimes seem to be common to 
all ages, rendering any conclusions drawn from them as to a 
change of pronunciation at least doubtful. The instance ad- 
duced of jotn—chine is not at all peculiar to Dryden’s English ; 
even Tennyson rimes /—7oy (“In Memoriam,” near the end). 

Mr. Kinysford’s suggestion in regard to one of Dryden’s 
outrageously bad rimes, more than once repeated—viz., dees— 
miracles ; case—articles, has at least the merit of novelty. He 
seems to suppose tat in such cases the final syllable of the 
longer word had the sound, approximately, of c/éés. 1f this 
were the case, we should naturally expect to find miracle riming 
with dee or see, whereas, in “The Hind and the Panther,” Dryden 
links it with ¢fe// and well; and, again, in “ Eleonora,” with 
well. This I take to be decisive against Mr. Kingsford’s 
inference ; and I should say that this was an extreme case of 
the rime meant for the eye rather than the ear—what we may 
call a makeshift rime, of which there are so many in Mrs. 
Browning’s poems. 

As I have already admitted, rime may be in some cases 
a valuable guide to an older pronunciation, dy way of con- 
Jirmatory evidence. If, for instance, there is reason to think, 
from other considerations, that the word obliged still kept its 
French sound in the middle of the eighteenth century, this 
supposition is confirmed by finding Pope, in 1735 (‘‘ Ep. to 
Arbuthnot”) riming it with besieged. But the mere fact of 
the rime would not be conclusive, for Dryden similarly couples 
received and arrived, and I suppose we should hardly be justified 
in imagining that arrive in his time retained the Continental 
sound of the č in common parlance. With regard to draught 
not being sounded in Dryden’s time as draft, I should think 
Mr. Kingsford is probably right. 

May I be excused for calling attention to two misprints? 
Globe is, I venture to think, a typographical error for glebe ; 
and rarefies is, as I have ascertained, a slip for ratifies. 

On the whole, I am inclined to think that there was not 
very much difference between the pronunciation of English 
in Dryden’s time and in that of Tennyson; some difference 
no doubt, there was. It is interesting to find in both poets the 
double sound of again, as a rime either with men or main.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, C. LAWRENCE FORD, B.A. 


3 Sydney Buildings, Bath. 
April 15, 1899. 


HIGH-SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS AS 
MISTRESSES IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1IR,-—The question of elementary school teaching as a pro- 
fession for high-school girls, and those who would formerly, 
without hesitation, have entered the secondary school branch, 
is of such immediate interest that you will perhaps pardon yet 
another letter on the subject. 

The fact of the “ opposition of the bulk of the elementary 
school teachers to the swelling of their ranks by University 
women ” cannot, I think, be reasonably disputed, in face of the 
strong and repeated declarations of opinion by the National 
Union of Teachers, through their organ, the Schoolmaster 
That this need not prevent whole-hearted co-operation on the 
part of individuals would, of course, not be denied ; but the 
collective opposition is none the less real, and is a factor which 
cannot be disregarded on entering the service of popularly 
elected Boards, which may at any time be dominated by the 
teachers’ representatives. I have myself heard the teachers’ 
representative on the School Board of one of the largest towns 
in England, in giving an account of his stewardship to the 
teachers, claim as one of the most successful results of his 
influence on the Board that he had prevented the appointment 
of a University woman of several years’ experience in Board 
school work to the headship of a higher-grade school, on the 
ground that she had not “risen trom the ranks.” 

With Mr. Bayfield Clark’s contention, that there is a large 
field for women teachers in the elementary schools, and that 
many of the young teachers who are now crowding into the 
secondary schools might, with profit to themselves, be diverted 
into the elementary branch of the profession, I am in entire 
agreement. The average teacher will, doubtless, have chances 
of a higher salary, which, with the prospect of a pension, how- 
ever small, and with comparative security of tenure, may be 
held to outweigh the more arduous conditions under which she 
will work. But I consider—and I believe that the experience 
of many will bear me out—that the “first-class” University 
woman—the woman who would be in the running for the head- 
ship of a secondary school, makes a mistake when, tempted by 
an initially higher salary, she enters the elementary branch of 
the profession. 

It is incontestable, however much it may be deplored, that the 
higher posts in the elementary branch, which in the secondary 
branch would be held by women, are in the hands of men. 
With very few exceptions, men are at the head of higher-grade 
schools, pupil-teacher centres, and training colleges for women. 
Of 360 Government inspectors, 5 are women. Of the many 
pupil-teacher centres in London, under a Board avowedly 
favourable to the employment of University women, one only 
is under the direction of a woman, though I believe in each 
case the number of boy pupil-teachers, in comparison with that 
of the girls, is a negligible quantity ; and, of the large pro- 
vincial Boards, Birmingham alone has a woman at the head of 
the central classes, and, in this case, a University woman has 
never been appointed. One has, indeed, heard of honorary 
headships of Church pupil-teacher centres, but such posts cannot 
be reckoned among the prizes of the profession. 

It is most important, in considering this question, to make a 
distinction between the well-paid posts under the larger School 
Boards and posts in elementary schools generally. The scale 
of salaries under the London School Board is no criterion of the 
rate of salaries throughout the kingdom. These considerations 
do not apply to those who take up elementary school work in 
a missionary or philanthropic spirit. There are those, also, 
to whom the interest of taking part in the great movement of 
national education outweighs all disadvantages. But it ts for 
the best interests of the elementary school profession that the 
two sides of the question should be fairly stated, and that those 
who take up the work should be quite clear as to their motives 
in so doing.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

K. S. BLOCK 
(Another “ Article 60 (4) ”). 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR, —From the number of letters that. 1 have received on the 
above subject, it would seem that many of your readers will be 
interested to hear what has lately been happening in promoting 
this obiect. During the past month three important steps have 
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been made towards*helping and encouraging high-school girls 
to take up teaching in public elementary schools. 

I. New Code, Article 115 (@).—‘* High-school girls, who 
have passed within two years one of the usual public ex- 
aminations, may enter a Government training college without 
examination.” Schedule VIII. gives a hst of examinations thus 
recognized. They are such as the Oxford University Higher 
Local Examination. This is a great concession on the part of 
the Education Department. The change in the way of obtain- 
ing a Queen’s Scholarship will probably attract high-school 
girls to apply for admission into training colleges. 

The idea of working up for an examination like the Queen’s 
Scholarship, and of scrambling with eight thousand more for a 
place in a training college, was apt to deter many from attempt- 
ing to qualify themselves for the work of elementary-school 
teaching. 

2. New Code, Article 34.—“ High-school girls may become 
pupil-teachers in elementary schools, and continue to receive 
their instruction in secondary schools instead of attending 
central classes for pupil-teachers.” 

Whether headmistresses of high schools will care to avail 
themselves of this opportunity of preparing their pupils to 
become teachers, | am not in a position to form an opinion. 
Doubtless, if many parents ask for this kind of training for 
their daughters, a way will soon be found of carrying it out. 

3. The representative managers of the London Board schools 
at their last meeting passed the following motion with only one 
dissentient :—“ That it might be of advantage to the schools, if 
the new classes for training teachers were opened to those who 
have been educated at secondary schools and have passed one 
of the examinations mentioned under Article 51 of the New 
Code.” This resolution will be sent up to the London School 
Board. At present these training classes are only open to 
those who have been pupil-teachers under the School Board. 
If they should be thrown open to others, then an opportunity 
will be given to girls and even mistresses in secondary schools, 
who, for various reasons, do not care to spend two years in a 
Government training college, to qualify themselves by obtaining 
the Government certificate. The London School Board will 
treat all such teachers as if they had passed through a training 
college, and they are to rank as fully trained and qualified.— 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, J. BAYFIELD CLARK. 

St. Saviour’s Vicarage, Camberwell, S.E. 

April 21, 1899. 


“THROUGH BOYHOOD TO MANHOOD.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Stk,—I shall be very grateful if you will grant me space 
to say something on one or two points raised by your re- 
viewer in speaking of my book, “ Through Boyhood to Man- 
hood.” In writing of public schools, it seems necessary to 
take one of two lines—either to open the vexed question of 
whether headmasters ought all to be parsons, or to take the 
thing as one finds it, and assume that headmasters are parsons. 
I chose the latter ; firstly, because most headmasters (or, rather, 
all those of the “principal” public schools) are parsons ; and, 
secondly, because I felt that, if I began to argue as to whether 
a layman ought or ought not to be eligible for a headmastership, 
a book on that subject alone would be written before I knew 
where I was. 

Directly one begins to contemplate a state of affairs in which 
the headmasters of our big public schools are not clergymen 
ordained in the Anglican Church, the whole question of 
religious education, as it is being discussed in regard to the 
primary schools, comes tumbling upon our heads. 

In the case of a layman being headmaster, it would surely be 
necessary to have a chaplain. Would he have complete power 
over the spiritual life of the school? If not, inadequate (as I 
have tried to show in my book) as is the religious training of 
our boys now, it would become far more so. If he had this 
power, would it not lead to endless complications, too many to 
enter into here? They are being discussed every day in the 
region of primary education. 

As to the autocratic headmaster, the man who can dismiss 
those under him at—not, as your reviewer says, a month’s 
notice, but perhaps—a term’s notice, would not the fact that, in 
electing a man as headmaster, they were electing a man in 
whom such a power was to be vested, make the electing” Boards 


and Councils a very different body of men to what they are 
now? lt is very well to look at this matter from the masters 
point of view, but what of the boys’? An undiscerning head 
of a school might sometimes send away men working under 
him for foolish reasons—might even occasionally, on taking 
office, make a “clean sweep” for his own convenience—but 
the chance of this happening is surely not such an evil as the 
certainty that in every big public school there must be not one, 
but many, men serving as educators of our boys who are worse 
than unfit for the task. 

Your reviewer says that | have gained most of my experience 
in preparatory schools, where the headmaster is absolute. 
Well, to a certain extent, this is true, but I do not believe it has 
influenced me one whit in what I have said about the public 
schools ; but I will say this, that I firmly believe that, if we 
could take an averaye twenty masters from the preparatory 
schools and an average twenty from the public schools, the 
preparatory school men would (putting scholarship aside) be 
head and shoulders over the other men in fitness for the task 
they undertake, in earnestness, devotion, and dove for the boys 
under them, and, in so far as I believe this, I do so because 
these men know that, unless they do their duty, they will not 
keep their places. Your reviewer says that “no man of ability 
and standing would accept the post of assistant-master on such 
conditions.” I would not like to think so ill of men ot 
“standing and ability.” 

May I say two words on the third point your reviewer raises ? 
In writing of purity for children, I speak ill, and I speak ob- 
scurely if I do not make it clear that I do not believe there 1s 
such a thing as a “right time” for enlightening children on 
natural matters. This knowledge ought to grow with the child's 
growth, and every question he or she asks should be answered 
truly and clearly. When we shrink from advocating clear 
teaching for all because of the possible harm it may bring to 
the prurient mind, we are sacrificing our pure-minded children 
to our impure-minded ones, and this is not fair. There are very 
few children, indeed, to whom the knowledye of natural facts 
is a source of harm, and they are children who, without the 
knowledge, would be ten times worse. 

May I, in conclusion, thank your reviewer most gratefully for 
the kind and very sympathetic reading he gave my book ? 

ENNIS RICHMOND. 


THE FORMULA “THOU SAYEST,” &&, IN THE 
GOSPELS. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—In the able and useful article on “ New Testa- 
ment Greck” in the April number there is one passage of 
special interest to students and teachers of the Greek Testament. 
Among the references to Blass’s “Grammar,” the writer draws 
attention to the following :—“ For où Aéyers in answer, not = vai, 
‘yes, but as merely accepting the statement of another—e.g., 
as Reuss instinctively saw long ago in the passage between 
Pilate and Christ (John xviii. 37 ef seg.): ‘Art thou then the 
King of the Jews?’ ‘So you say; but I understand my mission 
ditferently.’” 

On this I would remark, with all deference both to the German 
theologian and the writer of the article, that the explanation 
“merely accepting the statement of another” seems to me to 
miss the exact point of the answer in such cases. The force of 
the formula I rather take to be this, that the one who so answers 
is rhetorically throwing the responsibility of the statement 1m- 
plied in the question on the questioner himself. “Z have not 
said so; the suggestion is made by you ; you, so to speak, have 
said it.” 

I was led to this view by a line in Racine’s “ Phèdre,” I. 11. 
The Queen is gradually disclosing her guilty love to the Nurse, 
but shrinks from naming the object of it. (Enone at last says: 
“ Hippolyte? Grands dieux!” On which Phèdre replies: 
“ C’est fod qui Pas nommé,” thereby throwing off from herse 
to the Nurse the responsibility or the awkwardness of being the 
first to allude to him by name. 

This, I afterwards found, was copied by Racine from the 
“ Hippolytus” of Euripides, verse 352: 

Trophos : ‘ImméAuroy avdas ; 
Phiedra : gov 7a5', oùk È oD KAVELS. 

Later still I found this very line of Euripides, in its latter half, 
quoted by Bengelin his note on Matt. xxvi. 64, where he renders 
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it: “Ex te ista audis, non ex me.” Bengel also cites a 
parallel from Xenophon : autos, Epy, rouTo Néyets, @ Zokpares. 
Bengel’s own interpretation of ov eiras is worth transcribing: 

“ De illius interrogatione, se esse Christum, guasi sit ipsius verbis 
hoe affirmatum, ait” (italics mine). 

The common explanation of “Thou sayest,” as meaning 
“yes,” though sanctioned by such high names as Meyer, Alford, 
and Lange, seems to be at least doubtful, from the fact that the 
second personal pronoun is expressed, in the Greek, in every one 
of the seven passages of the New Testament which contain the 
formula. These are: Matt. xxvi. 25, 64; xxvii. II ; Mark xv. 2 
Luke xxii. 70, xxiii. 3; John xviii. 37. This denotes that the 
pronoun is emphatic. “The personal pronouns... in the 
nominative are regularly omitted. unless there belongs to 
them (usually in consequence of antithesis) some emphasis.” 
“In no instance do we find these pronouns expressed where no 
emphasis rests upon them” (Winer’s “ Grammar of New Testa- 
ment Greek,” translated by Dr. W. F. Moulton, Part IIL, 
xxi. 6). 

If the view here put forward is correct, we ought not to hear, 
in public reading, as we generally do: “Thou sayest it,” as if the 
sense were, “Thou art right”; but, rather, “ Thou sayest it,” 
i.e., “ The suggestion is thy own, not mine”; or, rhetorically, 
“ The statement comes from thyself, not from me.” 

Shortly before the lamented death of Dr. Moulton I wrote to 
him, giving my view of the matter, and received a reply of some 
length, expressing concurrence, and discrediting the ordinary 
interpretation of “thou sayest” as = “yes.” His interesting 
commient, as contained in a strictly private and friendly letter, 
cannot here be quoted, but I may say that he showed the so- 
called Rabbinical usage to be based on the slenderest founda- 
tion, and claimed, as the first point in the interpretation of this 
formula, to give the pronoun its proper emphasis. 

Applying, then, this rule, how strikingly do the parallels from 
Euripides and Racine illustrate the first instance, that in 
Matt. xxvi. 25 Judas asks : “ Master, is it 1?” Jesus answers : 
“ Thou hast said (it).”. In other words: “Z did not name thee; 
it is hou who hast named ¢hyse/f. The statement is, as it were, 
thy own.” 

Again, in John xviii. 37, the last instance, how natural, if 
read with the right emphasis, is the answer: ‘ Thou sayest 
that [ am a king”; whereas there seems a certain awkwardness 
or tameness in the reply if the stress is laid, as commonly, on 
the verb. It should be noted here, as Bishop Westcott remarks 
in his note on the passage, that our Lord “neither definitely 
accepts nor rejects the title.” And in all the other six passages 
the answer seems to me to express neither affirmation nor denial. 

Accordingly, in Luke xxii. 7o: “Art thou the Son of 
God? ... Ye say that I am,” our Lord neither forinally affirms 
nor denies, but throws the responsibility of the statement on 
the questioners. The parallel passage, however (Mark xiv. 62), 
has the direct affirmation, “I am”; and this, at first sight, 
would seem to favour the common interpretation of “ thou 
sayest.” But is it not conceivable that do// answers may have 
been given by Christ on the same occasion to two different 
questions ; the first, in order of time, being recorded by Luke, 
and the second by Mark, the “I am” being a sort of climax? 
And, in fact, the two questions are not identical. 

The “nevertheless” (mAnv) in Matt. xxvi. 64 seems more 
naturally to follow “ Tou hast said” in the sense here advo- 
cated ; and, in fact, the direct affirmation in Mark, “I am,” is 
followed by «ai, a conjunctive, not adversative, particle. But 
much stress may not be laid upon this. 

The interpretation here proposed is, I find, not new, but as 
old as Theophylast, who understood the formula to mean: 
“ Thou sayest it, not Z?” Both Meyer and Alford, on Matt. 
xxvii. II, notice this, but only to reject it. 

Stier seems to approximate to this explanation, in the words: 
“ Thou hast said it (thyself)” (note on Matt. xxvi. 25), but gives 

a different turn to the expression. Lange, in his comment on 
Matt. xxvi. 64, Says, apparently quoting from Braune: “Rational 
Christians will understand the words of Jesus as implying 
‘Thou sayest it, not I.’” The bearing of this statement depends 
on the sense in which we take the word “rational.” 

In Luke xxii. 7o and John xviii. §7 some make ore = “because,” 
putting a comma at the verb. This, of course, is inconsistent 
with the proposed interpretation. C. LAWRENCE For), B.A. 

3 Sydney Buildings, Bath. 

April 10, 1899. 
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SOCIETY OF ARTS’ FRENCH EXAMINATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—Your ‘‘ Occasional Note” on the latest French paper set by 
the Society of Arts is by no means too severe. But you omit to- 
mention one curious error in the extract from the Débats. The writer 
speaks of girls-dressed in ‘* fercaline rose.” This is glazed calico, 
such as used to be placed round the legs of toilet tables before the Maple 
era. To a mere man, dresses of such stuff appear possible ; but my 
female students scoffed at the idea. So I went to higher authorities, 
and found my students to be quite right. Dresses are never made of 
percaline in France. It is only used for lining and the backs of waist- 
coats. The suggestion is, therefore, that the writer of the article wrote 
percaline for percale, a kind of cotton muslin, which such girls would 
naturally wear. 

To set a piece for translation to elementary students containing 
words of such a character is not the way to test their knowledge 
fairly. Iam sorry I have not the paper by me now to prove how the: 
idioms are all set from a certain part of the alphabet. If such ques- 
tions are put to elementary students, surely they ought to deal with 
those idioms most commonly found. — Yours faithfully, 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE, 


SOUTH KENSINGTON CHEMISTRY. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Str,—In the last number of the Journal your reviewer doubts the 
possibility of obtaining the equivalent of copper by means of magnesium, 
and recalls the fiasco that occurred at a South Kensington examination, 
when the experiment was set as a practical exercise for elementary 
students. It may interest him, and possibly others, to know that a 
paper was read on the subject by Prof. Clowes at the 1898 meeting of 
the British Association; a résumé of it is contained in the Chemical 
News for September 23. The investigation of Prof. Clowes showed 
that the reaction is not by any means a simple one, and that only about 
60 to 70 per cent. of the theoretical amount of copper is obtained in the 
metallic state. The same misleading experiment is given in Turpin’s 
“ Practical Chemistry,” which, by the way, is a well known text-book 
got up chiefly for the elementary South Kensington examination. There 
is a curious slip in another of the short notices in the same number,. 
where Adams is called the joint discoverer of Uranus.—I am, yours &c., 

E. G. BRYANT. 

King’s School, Pontefract, Afri? 15, 1899. 
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T. Fisker Uxwin.—aA Literary History of Ireland from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By Douglas Hyde, UL. D., M.R.I.A. Price 16s.—Oliver Crom- 
well and His Times. By G. Holden Pike. Price 6s. 

Warp, Lock, & Co.—The Foundations of Society. By J. Wilson Harper.— 
Robert Hardy's Seven Days. By Chas. M. Sheldon.—The Twentieth Door. 
By Chas. M. Sheldon. Price 6d. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a reso’ution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the * Journal 
~ Education” was adopted as the meatum of communication among 
‘ers of the Teachers? Guild; but the “journal” as in no other 
‘he organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsihe 
pinions expressed therein.) 


- THE Annual General Meeting of the Guild, 1899, will be held on 
Saturday, June 3. in the afternoon, at the Westminster Town Hall, 
Caxton Street, Victoria Street, S.W. The Chair will be taken at 
3 pem. by the President, Dr. Isambard Owen, Senior Deputy Chancellor 
“the University of Wales, who will introduce his successor, the Right 
> James Bryce, M.P., F.R.S., D.C. L., &c.. Chairman of the 
oyal Commission on Secondary Education. The new President 
ngive his Presidential Address. The Address will be followed 
iness Meeting to receive the Annual Report of the Council, 
ew Members of Council and an Auditor of the accounts of 
‘al notice of the meeting will be sent to all members of the 
ind to the Hon. Secretaries of Branches in the middle of 
are particularly invited to keep the afternoon of June 3 
ragements, as the Council ate anxious to have a full 

‘eeting. 
NON AINGER, MASTER OF THE TEMPLe.—On 
8 p.m., Canon Ainger will give a lecture on 
tanical Theatre, University College, Gower 
‘re has been arranged by the Committee of 
the members of all Sections and to their 


‘day Resorts for 1809.” which were sent 
‘ruild with the Journal of Education for 
e Journals in the post, and have been 


returned to the Guild Offices. Central Guild Journal subscribers who 
have not received their copies are invited to write for them to 74 Gower 
Street. 

There has Leen a further welcome donation of £100 to the Bene- 
volent Fund, per Miss Mary Barlow, to whom the Guild is already 
greatly indebted for supplying the major part of the Fund already in- 
vested—viz., £ 300. Miss Barlow is anxious that members should realize 
that it is only the interest on the invested sum that is available to meet 
claims on the Fund, and that the total sum available in 1899 is not 
more than some £22. She hopes that other Branches will follow the 
example of the Colwyn Bay Centre, N. Wales Branch, and vote sums 
to the Fund from any balances which may be at their disposal. 

In Section E a visit to Lambeth Palace, by kind permission of his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, has been arranged for Saturday, 
May 27, at 3 p.m. p 

The Folitical Committee of the Council met on March 27 to consider 
the new Education Board Bill, and drew up the following circular, which 
has been sent to the Hon. Secretaries of the Central Guild and*the 
Branches :— 

74 Gower Street, London, W.C., April, 1899. 

DEAR SiR (or MADAM),—The Political Committee of the Council 
of the Teachers’ Guild has sat to consider the Board of Education Bill 
of 1899, and has drawn up the following memorandum for the informa- 
tion of members of the Teachers’ Guild, and particularly of the 
Branches. The main points of difference Letween the new Bill and the 
Bill of 1898 are :— 

I. Inspection, in the new Bill, is purely voluntary (as far as the Bill 
goes). 

2. University inspection is admitted as co-ordinate with State 
Inspection. 

3. No provision is made for the examination, as distinguished from 
the inspection, of schools. 

4. Provision is made for the gradual absorption of the educational 
side of the Charity Commission by the Board. 

5. The Consultative Committee is made 
established by law. 

These changes have been advocated by the Guid, and there can be 
no doubt that the resolutions passed at the Conferences of the Guild, 
and the memorials addressed to the Lord President, have influenced 
the character of the Bill. 

The new Bill appears to be defective, inasmuch as it substitutes for 
the Registration of Teachers Pill of 1898, with its full provisions on the 
subject, a portion of a single clause (4 a). 

It may be pointed out here that the qualifications for registration 
cannot be determined once for all. Thus it may be hoped that. when 
adequate provision for the training of secondary-school teachers has 
been made, a definite course of training will be enforced as a necessary 
condition of registration. 

Again, to leave the adininistration of the rules formulated by the 
Consultative Committee to the Department—a proposal put forward in 
Dr. Scott’s Memorandum drawn up for the Joint Committee and 
apparently adopted in the Bill—directly contradicts the recommen- 
dation of the Royal Commission: ‘We hold that the body under 
whose charge the Register is placed should be independent of the 
Executive Government.” As in the professions of law and medicine, 
questions attecting the qualifications, the status, and honour of teachers 
should be decided by the representatives of teachers. 

The change which we desiderate would be effected by an amendment 
adding to Clause 4a the words, ‘‘and appointing a Registrar whose 
duty it shall be to make and keep a Register of Teachers, under the 
directions of the Consultative Committee.” 

The expression ‘‘ bodies interested in education” in Clause 4 is 
ambiguous. We think that a schedule should be added to the Bill 
further defining the constitution of the Consultative Committee. Itis 
suggested that this should follow the lines of the Council proposed to 
be formed under the Registration Bill of 1898, or that it should at any 
rate include the representatives of the six bodies mentioned in Clause 17 
of that Bill—viz.: the Conference of Headmasters, the Incorporated 
Association of Headmasters, the Association of Headmistresses, the 
College of Preceptors, the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the National Union of Teachers. 

We hope that you will be able to submit the two points mentioned— 
viz., (1) the appointment of a registrar as above ; (2) the formation of 
a schedule as above—to the Council of your Branch at ar. early date, 
and that you will be able to signify their approval to us betore the end 
of the second week in May at latest. We hope also that your Council 
will see that these points are brought before vour representative or 
representatives in Parliament.—We are, dear Sir (or Madam), yours 
faithfully, E. LYTTELTON, Chairman of Council. 

FRANCIS STORR, Chairman of the Political Committee. 


permanent, and is 


BRANCHES. 


Blackhurn.—A most successful meeting of the Branch was held at the 
High School on April 12, when Miss Tanner, A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M., 
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CLARENDON PRESS EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


DEMONSTRATIONS IN LATIN BLEGIAC VERSE. By W. H. D. Rouse, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ's ee Cambridge, and a Master at Rugby 
School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


Pp, 268, extra Fcap. 8vo, ‘Reap. ever clei: s. 6d. 
MAROUS TULLIUS CERO, PH PIO ORA? ONS I., I., M1, V., VIL, 
witb English Notes by Joun R. Kine, M.A., Fellow "and. Tutor of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 


Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s 6d. 
DEMOSTHENSS, SPEECH ON THE CROWN, Frith Introduction and Notes by 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., and P. E. MATHESON, M.A. 
Scotsman.—** An admirable edition for schools and colleges. . There are few, if 
> Foon of this work better fitted to serve as a class- book for students of 
ree 


MASSON'S FRENCH CLASSICS. 
Edited by GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 


CORNEILLE’S CINNA. With Notes, Glossary, &c. 2s. ; stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 

CORNEILLE’S CINNA. MOLIERE’S LES FEMMES SAVANTES. With Fon" 
tenelle’s Life of Corneille, and Notes. 2s. 6d. 

LOUIS XIV. AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES ; as described in Extracts from the 
best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With English Notes, Genealogical 
Tables, &c. 2s. 6d. 

MAISTRE, XAVIER DE, &c.—VOYAGE AUTOUR DE MA CHAMBRE, by 
XAVIER DR Maistre: Ourika, by Madame pe Duras; Le Vieux Tailleur, 
by MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN 5 Veillée de Vincennes, by ALFRED DE 
Vicvy;: Les. Jumeaux ds l'Hôtel Corneille, by Eomonn Asour; Misaven- 
tures d'un Ecolier, by RaopoLpHe Tiprrer. Third Edition, Revised. 


—-— VOYAGE AUTOUR DE MA CHAMBRE. Limp, rs. 6d. 

MOLIERE’S LES FOURBERIES DE SCAPIN. With Voltaire's Life of Molière. 
Stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 

LES FEMMES SAVANTES. With Notes, Glossary, &c. 
covers, 1s. 6d. 

REGN ARUS LE JOUEUR, and BRUEYS AND PALAPRAT’S LE GRONDEUR. 
25. 6d 


séviank MADAME DE, AND HER OHIEF CONTEMPORARIES. Selections 
from their Correspondence. 33. 


Cloth, 2s. ; stiff 


Edited by H. FURNEAUX, M A. 


TAOITUS.—THE ANNALS. Text only. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ANNALS. Books I.-IV. Edited, with Introduction and Notes (for 
the use of Schools and Junior Students). 5s. 


—— THE ANNALS. Book I. With Introduction and Notes. 
Books I.-VI. With Introduction and Notes. 


Limp, 2s. 
Second Edition. 


Bvo, 18s. 


Books XI.-XVI.  8vo, 205. 
—— DE GERMANIA. With Introduction, Notes, and Map. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
——— VITA AGRICOLAB. With Introduction, Notes, and Map. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


Edited by T. L. PAPILLON, M.A., and A. E. HAIGH, M.A. 


VIRGIL. Withan Introduction and Notes. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each ; or, 
stiff covers, 3s. 6d. each. 

AENEID. In Four Parts. Books I.-III.; 
Crown 8vo, stiff covers, 2s. each Part. 

——— BUCOLICS and GEORGIOS. Crown 8vo, stiff covers, 2s. 6d. 

——— THE COMPLETE WORKS OF. Miniature Oxford Edition. Including 
the Minor Works, with Numerous Emendations by Prof. Rosixson ELLIS. 
32mo. On Writing Paper for MS. Notes, 3s. 6d.; on Oxford India Paper, 
roan, 5S. 


IV.-VI.; VIL-IX.; X.-XUI. 


Edited by W. W. MERRY, M.A. 


In Single Plays, with English Notes, Introductions, &c. 
Fourth Edition. 3s. 
38. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES. 
The Acharnians. 
The Birds. Third Edition 
The Clouds. Third Edition. 3s. 

The Frogs. Third Edition. 3s. 
The Knights. Second Edition, 3s. 
The Wasps. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
HERODOTUS. Selections, with Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. 


HOMER.—ODYS8SEY. Books I.-XII. Fiftieth Thousand. 5s. 
Books I. and II., separately, each 1s. 6d 
Books VI. and VII. ıs. 6d. 
Books VII-XII. 3s. 
—— ODYSSEY. Books XIII.-XXIV. Sixteenth Thousand. ss. 
Books XIII-XXVIII 3s. 
SPECIMENS OF GREEK DIALECTS. Being a Fourth Greek Reader. 
Introductions, &c. 4s. 6d. 
MERRY.—SELECTED FRAGMENTS OF ROMAN POETRY. With Introduction 
and Notes. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


With 


| 


| 


2s. 6d 1 


i 


Stiff covers, 3s 
GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UNPREPARED TRANSLATION. For the use of 


Candidates for Army, Civil Service, and other Examinations. Selected and 
Arranged by Epvaro EHRKE, formerly Master of Modern Languages in Queen 
Elizabeth's Grammar School, Dedham, Essex, and from 1876 to 1896in King 
Edward's School, Bath. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A GRAMMAR uF THE BOHEMIAN OR CECH LANGUAGE. By W. R. 
Morriti, M.A 


Cloth flush, 1s. 6d. 


THE “JUNIOR” EUCLID. Books I. and II. By S. W. Finn, M.A., Head- 
master of Sandbach School. [Books IL. and iV. immediate’. 


By JOSEPH WRIGHT, M.A., Ph.D., D.C.L., 
Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford, 
Editor of ‘‘ The English Dialect Dictionary.” 
Just published. Second Impression, pp. xvi. + 286, extra fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d 


A PRIMER OF THE GOTHIO LANGUAGE. Containing the 
Gospel of St. Mark, Selections from the other Guspels, and the 
Second Epistle to Timothy. With Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. 

AN OLD HIGH GERMAN PRIMER. With Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. 3s. 6d. 


A MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN PRIMER. With Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. 
38. 6d. 


By A. C. GREEN, Lieut.-Colonel R.E. 
A PRACTICAL ARABIC GRAMMAR. 
Part I. Third Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Part II. Third Edition, Enlarged and Revised. ros. 6d. 


A HINDUSTANI GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Part I. 8s. 6d. Part II. 


7s. 6d. 


Edited by W. MINTO, M.A. 


SCOTT.—LADY OF THE LAKE. With Preface and Notes. 3s. 6d. 


Reduced in pie to 1s. 6d. 
LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. With Map. Second Edition. In 
Parchment, 3s. 6d. 
LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. Introduction and Canto I. With 


6d, 


By G. BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 
CHESTERFIELD.—LORD OHESTERFIELD’S WORLDLY WISDOM. Sclections 


from his Letters and Characters. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOHNSON.—LETTERS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. Two vols. 


8vo, half-roan, 28s. 
—— WIT AND WISDOM OP SAMUEL JOHNSON. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
—— RASSELAS. Edited with Introduction and Notes. Cloth flush, 2s. 
— — THE TRAVELLER. Stiff covers, ıs. 
HUME.—LETTERS OF DAVID HUME TO WILLIAM STRAHAN. Edited with 


Notes, Index, &c. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


By T. FOWLER, D.D. 

THE ELEMENTS OF DEDUOTIVE LOGIO, designed mainly for the use of 
Junior Students in the Universities. Tenth Edition, with a Collection of 
Examples. 3s. 6d . 

THE BLEMENTS OP INDUOTIVE LOGIC, designed mainly for the use of Students 
in the Universities. Sixth Edition. 6s. 

LOGIO, DEDU ITIVE AND INDUOTIVE, combined in a single volume. 7s. 6d. 

BACON —NOVUM ORGANUM. With Introduction, Notes, &c. Second Edition. 
8vo, 15s. 

LOCKE’S CONDUCT OF THE UNDERSTANDING. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 

POWLER AND A Aiea —THE PRINOIPLES OF MORALS. By T. Fow sr, 
D.D., and J. M. Witson, B.D. 8vo, 14s. 


Also separately— 
Part I. Introductory Chapters. By T. FowLer, D.D., and J. M. Wicson, B.D. 


8vo, 35. 
_ Part Il. The Principles of Morals. _By T. Fowrer, D.D. 8vo, 108. - 6d. 


Preface and Notes. 


Medium 


By C. P. LUCAS, B.A. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
Introduction. With Fight Maps. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Vol. I. The Meviterranean and Eastern Colonies .exclusive of India). With 


Eleven Maps. 5x. 
Vol. Il. The West Indian Colonies. With Twelve Maps. 7s. 6d. 
With Eleven 


Vol. UT. West Africa. With Five Maps. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. IV. South and East Africa. Historical and Geographical. 


Maps. 9s. 6d. 
Also, Vol. IV. in Two Parts— 
Part I. Historical, 6s. 6d. Part II. Geographical, 3s. 6d. 
LEWIS (SIR G. CORNEWALL). AN ESSAY ON THE GOVERNMENT OF 
DEPENDENOIBS. Edited by C. P. Lucas, B.A. 8vo, half-roan, 14s. 


Catalogues sent post free on application. 


Lononon : 


HENRY FROWDE, Crarenpon Press WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, 
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insisting at the same time on the sinfulness of taking life un- 
necessarily. 

6. “What is Nature Study ?” 

7. “Hints on making Collections of Insects.”—To the argu- 
ment that to teach children to destroy insects is to put a 
premium on cruelty, the writer of the pamphlet urges that 
those who collect and take an interest in insect life are much 
more careful about killing and hurting insects than other 
people, and that, as soon as a child begins to be interested in 
insects, he begins to see matters from their point of view, and 
this insures a proper regard for their right to live. 

8. “The Leaves and Acorns of our Common Oaks.”— 
Children are here taught to distinguish between trees which, 
though of the same family, are yet of different species. Really 
a lesson in careful observation. ' 

The three latter leaflets are :— 

9. “The Life History of a Toad.” — This is most cleverly 
illustrated : indeed, the pictures are quite fascinating. The 
author of this leaflet opens up a very wide field for both teacher 
and children. The children are to collect spawn and raise 
tadpoles under the supervision of the teacher, so that all can 
watch the process from egg to frog through tadpole stage. 
He also suggests that the search for pools containing frogs 
in the neighbourhood might be an occasion for bringing in 
rudimentary map-making. Thus, the teacher might draw a 
large map of the region round the school-house, and mark on 
it any places of interest visited by the children, and the 
locality where frogs and birds, trees, &c. were found. He 
would further introduce, where the children are old enough, 
readings of literature suitable to the subject in hand. In con- 
nexion with the toad, he would read and explain such poems 
as Whittiers “Prayer of Agassiz,” Burns’s “To a Mouse,” 
part of Cowpers “ Task,” while Kipling’s “ Jungle Stories,” 
and even Shakespeare’s picture of ‘‘ The Seven Ages of Man” 
(as affording a rough analogy between the cycle of life in the 
man and the toad), might be found interesting. 

10. “The Birds and I.” 

TI. “ Life in an Aquarium.”—This instructs children how to 
improvise an aquarium out of a glass jar, what to put in it, and 
how to keep alive the various plants, animals, and insects that 
inhabit it. Aquaria of this sort afford endless amusement to 
children in the school, and the delight of keeping one in the 
schoolroom brightens the whole of school life. 

At the back of each leaflet are a few remarks addressed 
specially to the teacher—hints on the informal lesson, and sug- 
gestions as to leading questions. In return, the full unreserved 
criticism of the instructor is asked to be sent to the College, 
and the teacher is invited to make suggestions which he believes 
would tend to improvement. The Council of the College of 
Agriculture is well aware that at present it is only trying an 
experiment. As is said in several of the remarks: “This is a 
new field of effort for the College of Agriculture, and we there- 
fore look upon the methods as largely experimental. We are 
endeavouring to determine the best way of interesting children 
in country life. You can give us many suggestions, and we 
should like a free expression of your opinions and experiences.” 
At the back of another leaflet it is stated: “The ultimate 
object of our work is to inculcate a love for country life, and 
this can be best done by interesting the coming generation in 
country things. You will also find Nature Study to be directly 
valuable as a means of education and training the mind of the 
child. We want your full co-operation and your unreserved 
criticism.” 

Besides these remarks to the teachers, the Bureau of Nature 
Study issues letters to the boys and girls of the schools, ex- 
horting them to bind themselves together as members of the 
Cornell Junior Naturalist Club. One letter, in endeavouring to 
promote enthusiasm in the project, uses a good illustration of 
the value of combination. “ Have you ever,” it says, “watched 
a solitary stick of wood when burning, and observed how dismal 
and lazy the fire seemed to be? But, if more sticks are added 
to the burning one, the fire was brisk and cheerful enough.” 
Thus, boys and girls in combination will help to kindle in each 
other the fire of enthusiastic interest. Another letter suggests 
the formation of “Egg-shell Farms,” a suggestion whose 
realization all school children would delight in. Each child 
takes one or more egg-shells, broken well towards the smaller 
end of the egg, and pierces a small hole at the whole end. The 
shells are then filled with good soil, and in this a few seeds are 


planted, a different kind in each shell. The owners then affix 
their names to their own particular shells, and place them ona 
suitable window-sill in the schoolroom. The miniature “ farms” 
are left entirely to the children to tend and water, and the 
interest grows as the seeds begin to come up, and the teacher 
points out each new feature in the development. Plants grown 
in egg-shells will not, as a rule, come to maturity—only the 
earlier stages are flourishing ; but this is no drawback to 
the scheme, for, as is pointed out, “ children like change, and the 
life history of nearly all plants covers a period too long for 
maintaining juvenile interest on a high key.” And the one 
thing to be guarded against is boredom ; the whole of Nature 
Study is to be a pleasure and a recreation. T 

It should be clearly borne in mind that the Cornell authorities. 
by no means wish to add another subject to the already full. 
curriculum. Nature Study is to be essentially informal. Ten 
minutes a day, or even less, of bright talk upon any natural 
object is ample. It should come as a recreation between two. 
set lessons, and should be looked upon as such. It can, how- 
ever, come into the ordinary curriculum, and add interest to it 
in many ways. For example, in almost all schools drawing 
and cemposition are compulsory ; and what could serve better 
for a drawing exercise than a leaf, which has already been talked 
over, and had the children’s attention called to its various 
peculiarities? Such a leaf could first be drawn by the teacher, 
and the children allowed to copy the drawing ; afterwards a 
similar leaf could be placed before them, to be drawn at first 
hand. In the leaflet entitled ‘‘ The Birds and 1,” there are a 
number of simple drawings of artificial birds’ houses of wood 
which would very usefully serve for drawing copies. In 
composition, Nature Study lends very valuable help. Every 
teacher knows the difficulty of finding really good subjects for 
the children’s essays. If, however,the pupils are put to describe, 
in their own words, the natural objects brought to school for 
Nature Study—such as birds, animals, or flowers, or anything 
similar they may see for themselves on their walks to or from 
school—the difficulty vanishes. The imagination is stimulated 
and the powers of observation strengthened, and an insight 1s 
gained into the wonderful hidden beauties of Nature. 

But it is particularly insisted on that there must be no dreaded. 
examinations in connexion with Nature Study. The road to a 
child’s love for a subject most decidedly does not lie where 
examinations lurk. These rather stand as a lion in the path; 
and, since the primary obiect of the plan is to foster a love for 
Nature, anything in the way of compulsion or examination is 
to be studiously avoided. When the leader finds it feasible 
to organize walks or excursions of any kind with his pupils, the gain 
to Nature Study is so much the greater, and the College is propor- 
tionately grateful; but nothing is laid down as axiomatic or insisted 
on. From beginning to end the whole matter is one of voluntary 
help. The teachers are asked, as a favour, to assist the Uni- 
versity in this experiment from a patriotic feeling that the 
country will ultimately gain largely from their efforts. There 
is no payment, no grant, on the one hand, and no compulsion, 
on the other. The College does not even lay down its suggested 
plan as one that is fixed and found valuable. It is an “ entirely 
new field of effort,” and “the methods are largely experimental.” 
The teachers are to co-operate with the College in organizing 
the scheme and drawing up its general features. It appeals to 
them for suggestions and for “ a free expression of opinion.” 

One more request the College makes to the teachers. It :~ 
that, periodically, compositions written by children on Natur: 
Study subjects should be sent on to them, so that they may. i 
some extent, judge how the scheme is progressing. The 
not ask for the pick of the essays, nor for the e 
pupils. In these essays scholarship will be ' 
method of observation and the intuitio: 
will be the point of view from which 
them. 

Should any teacher, from disinclin 
unable to enter into the plan, then - 
with those pupils wł esire ` 
directions, and hel 
course, this plan | 
an expedient wl 
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ness, forces us into groove: ow : a f 
if we escape our fate. Crios e much it may be deplored, that the 
the disagreeableness of squ voru: - ? y branch, which in the secondary 
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where, of their assumet a t -ge -- n are at the head of higher-grade 
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success of the scboo) Gevweam. a -- . . woman, though I believe in each 
unnecessary stress OL tse trie <l-teachers, in comparison with that 
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term time, at least, we iaw m- ny this case, a University woman has 
course ; we mostly ie c ag: ‘ne has, indeed, heard of honorary 
sufficient to account fur c tetas e eee ‘cacher centres, but such posts cannot 


lack of broad-minded mee . — ,. izes Of the profession. | 
tions, which I, a teaches: saes: = _ considering this question, to make a 
colleagues. . -ll-patd posts under the larger School 
It is possible to remen- = - sn. — pe -entary schools generally. The scale 
term we cannot do mag. a- ‘on School Board is no criterion of the 
time to the subjects we sexx tthe kingdom. These considerations 
That is only ngit aw no take up elementary school work in 
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No one else is s taking part in the great movement of 
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-of the High School staff, read an excellent paper entitled ‘‘ Some 
Suggestions on Keading and Playing Music at Sight.” 

Glas,ow and West of Scotland.—The annual business meeting was 
held on April 20 in the Christian Institute, Bothwell Street, Mr. 
L. W. Lyde, M A., President, in the chair. The usual ofncial reports 
were read, which indicated a valuable session’s work and a favourable 
condition of the finances of the Branch. The following office-bearers 
were appointed for the coming session :—President, Mr. A. J. Gunnion 
Barclay, M.A., F.R.S.E., Glasgow High School; Secretary, Mr. 
D. G. Miller, M.A., Durdasvale Training College; Treasurer, Mr. 
William Reid, M.A., Glasgow High School. 

Norwich.—There was a good attendance of members of the Branch 
at the High Schocl on Tuesday, April 11, to hear an address by 
Mr. H. Courthope Bowen, M.A., on the ‘* Organization of Secondary 
Education,” Archdeacon Crosse presiding. In dealing with the Govern- 
ment Board of Education Bill the lecturer said it excited no enthusiasm 
in the House of Commons, but still it would introduce considerable 
changes, all but one of which he considered were for the better. On the 
whole these changes were in a line with the policy which had been 
advocated with remarkable unanimity by all bodies of teachers. There 
were, however, two points which were far from satisfactory. The Bill 
-originally introduced by Sir John Gorst to provide for the registration 
of teachers was one which, though by no means ideal, would have been 
accepted by teachers as a recognition of them as a professional body. 
In this Bill all was permissive ; there was no compulsory clause, but a 
‘board was to be formed which should devise regulations for the framing 
of a register which should be kept by the Education Department. 
‘It was important that a registrar should be appointed by the 
Consultative Committee, under whose directions he should work. 
Further, there was no sufficient guarantee that in the constitution 
-of this Consultative Committee there would be representatives of the 
principal educational bodies who had real expert knowledge of teaching 
as well as experience in managing the finance of schools. If these 
points were altered, the Bill might be accepted by teachers, not with 
-enthusiasm, but in the trust that it would work out to their satisfaction. 
Mr. Bowen then passed to the consideration of the Local Authority, its 
-duties, and the help a local Guild might afford. He said that, if there 
‘were one thing upon which teachers had made up their minds in the 
last ten years, it was that they would not be set aside in such questions 
as required expert knowledge. They would not rest satisfied unless, 
when the Local Authority should be formed, it should contain repre- 
‘sentatives who had had personal experience in the actual work of teach- 
‘ing, as well as people to represent the ratepayers. These extra members 
might, perhaps, be elected by a board of registered teachers; or, if 
constituted on satisfactory lines, the Board might be trusted to co-opt 
a certain number of experts. If there were a strong Branch of the 
Teachers’ Guild in the locality, it seemed probable that their advice 
would be accepted on such a matter; and, believing that teachers as 
a body were patriotic and public-spirited, he thought they might be 
relied on to choose the most suitable men. In conclusion, Mr. Bowen 
said the Government was going to makea vast experiment in the matter 
of education, and this was the time for teachers to assert themselves, 
not in an aggressive spirit, but because, as English citizens, they felt 
that a small part in the welfare of the whole State had been committed 
sto them. 

LIBRARY. 

The Hon. Librarian reports the following ad ‘itions to the Library :— 

Presented by the Author :—A Practical Handbook on Elocution, by 
"Rose I. Patry. 

Presented by F. Storr, Esq. :—The Meaning of Education, by 
N.W. Butler; Contributions to the Cause of Education, by James Pillans. 

Presented by a Member :—Cinq-Mars, par Alfred De Vigny, edited 
by G. G. Loane ; Practical Inorganic Chemistry for Advanced Students, 
by Chapman Jones. 

Presented by Messrs. Blackie & Son:—Cicero’s Catiline Ora- 
tions I., edited by C. H. Keene ; Macaulay’s Essay on Milton, edited 
by J. Downie. 

Presented by Messrs. G. Gill & Sons :—King Richard II. ; Kin 
Lear ; Merchant of Venice, all edited by the Rev. F. Marshall ; Oxford 
and Cambridge Bible—St. Matthew; St. Luke; St. Mark; Acts of 
the Apostles, edited by Rev. F. Marshall. 

Presented by Messrs. Hachette & Co. :—Chronique du Règne de 
Charles IX, par Prosper Mérimée, edited by J. M. Rey; L’Exploit du 
"Chevalier D’Artagnan, par A. Dumas, edited by H. E. Berthon. 

Presented by Messrs. Longmans & Co. :—Easy Latin Passages for 
Translation, by Frank Ritchie. 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. :—Macaulay’s Essay on 
Milton, edited by H. B. Cotterill; Iphigenie auf Tauris, by W. von 
‘Goethe, edited by H. B. Cotterill; Les Violettes Blanches, par Emile 
Richebourg, edited by F. Julien (two copies of each). 

Presented by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. :—A Key to the 
“Waverley Novels in Chronological Sequence, by Henry Grey; The 
‘Classics for the Million, by Henry Grey; French Conversations, by 
Mdlle. D. de St. Mandé, Books III., IV., V., VI. 

Purchased :—The Art of Writing English, by J. M. D. Meiklejohn; 
.A quoi tient la Supériorité des Anglo-Saxons ? par E. Demolins. 
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Messrs. Horace Marshall & Son's 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


THE LONG WHITE CLOUD: AO TEA ROA. 


By the Hon. W. P. REEVES, Agent-General for New Zealand. 
Being an Historical and Descriptive Account of New Zealand. 


Large 8vo (8% by 5:5), with Maps (including specially constructed 
Map to illustrate the Maori Wars), many Illustrations and Portraits, 
and Ornamental Devices from Maori Designs. 6s. net. 

The Atheneum says :—'‘‘ Beautifully got up and illustrated. ... Among the 
special merits is a remarkably fine study of the character of Sir George Grey.” 

Literature says :—‘* New Zealand at last possesses a history that is not a dry 
chronicle of events, but is a vivid, brilliant representation of the actual hfe of the 
colony, by one who, in the past, has played, and we hope, in the future, bas still to 
play. no inconsiderable part in its history.” 

The Daily News says :—** In all the very considerable literature dealing with these 
wild and peepee Islands in the South Pacific, we know no single volume which 
is so eminently readable or so likely to be useful in creating an interest in them.” 


THE TEMPLE READER. 


NEW, ENLARGED, AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


1/8 300 pp., bound in cloth. 1/8 


Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. With an Introduction by Professor 
EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt.D., LL.D. 

The Temple Reader contains selections from Addison, Bacon, Blake, 
Charlotte Bronté, Bunyan, Burns, Carlyle. Cervantes, Chapman, Coleridge, Dante, 
Defoe, Earle, Froissart, Goldsmith, Gray, Hakluyt, Herbert, Herodotus, Herrick, 
Homer, Keats, Lamb, Landor, Livy, Longfellow. Malory, George Meredith, Milton, 
Montaigne, Pliny, Prescott, De Quincey, Ruskin, Shakespeare, Shelley, Sidney, 
Sterne, Swift, Thoreau, ren Taylor, Whitman, Wordsworth, Xenophon, and 
others ; also from various Books of the Bible, the t Norse Edda,” ‘“ Beowulf,” The 
Song of Roland,” ¢ The Volsunga Saga,” and the “Arabian Nights.” With Nlus- 
trations from the works of Michael Angelo, Guido Reni, *' Pinturicchio,” Aart van 
der Neer, J. M. W. Turner, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others. 


Professor JosepH WRIGHT, M.A., Ph.D. :—‘' This new edition far surpasses any 
reader [ have ever seen in any language.” 

Professor F. York Power, M.A. :—‘'It is excellent, and the best that I have 
seen.” ` 


STUDIES OF THE MIND AND 
ART OF ROBERT BRGWNING. 


By JAMES FOTHERINGHAM. Crown 8vo, 570 pp., 7s. 6d. 


Literature says :—‘‘ It is sound, sympathetic, and readable.” 

The Bisuor oF DurHAM writes :—'' I read the first edition with very great interest 
and profit, and have frequently had the pleasure of recommending it to friends as (in 
my opinion) the best introduction to the study of Browning.” 


SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION. 


THE STORY OF INDIA. 


By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, 
Author of ‘‘ The Ilistory of China,” &c. With an Introduction 
by HOWARD A. KENNEDY. ıs. 6d. 


The Times says:—‘‘A clear account of Great Britain’s achievements in the 
East . . . pleasant to read . . . will supply many new ideas.” 

The Saturday Review says :—'* He has succeeded in making passing reference to 
almost every essential constituent of the great stream of Indian History without 
incurring anything in the nature of mental indigestion.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. 


By CHARLES LAMB. Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. With 
an Introduction by Sir GEORGE BIRDWOOD, K.C.I.E., LL.D. 
Illustrated from Ancient Greek Pictures. 10d. net. 


THE STORY OF AUSTRALIA. 


By FLORA L. SHAW. Red art linen, gilt lettered, Is. 6d. 


Miss Shaw's style is 


The Spectator says :—‘'It reads like a delightful romance. 
as clear and direct as usual.” 

The 7imes says :—‘‘ Full of interest, and full, besides, of lessons that no English- 
man can afford to neglect.” 


Lonpon: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 
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OOCASIONAL NOTES. 


"THE Board of Education Bill has passed through the 

House of Lords with a few comparatively unimportant 
amendments. The Duke has added a clause securing the 
autonomy of Welsh intermediate schools in the matter of 
inspection. Lord Spencer has earried against the Duke an 
amendment to omit the words “or other organization” from 
the clause empowering the Board to delegate its powers of 
inspection. ‘This limitation we are inclined to regret. The 
College of Preceptors, at which the amendment was aimed, 
is more closely in touch with, and therefore more competent 
to inspect, middle-class schools than the Universities. The 
Archbishop’s amendments, we are glad to say, found no 
supporters. 


“THE passage of the Bill through the House of Commons 

will certainly not be so smooth, and sinister rumours 
are afloat that, if it meets with opposition, the Government 
are prepared to abandon it. These we absolutely refuse 
to believe. However little the Cabinet, apart from the 
Duke of Devonshire, may care about education, they can- 
not, as practical politicians, face the ignominy of a second 
fiasco. Rather than endanger its passing, we would urge all 
Members who think with us to accept it as it stands. ‘True, 
it is a blank cheque, and the Department into whose hands 
it passes may intend to fill it up with units instcad of 
millions ; but it may also be regarded as a letter of credit 
good for alltime. However imperfect and tentative, it is 
still the Magna Charta of education, a clear recognition of 
the organic unity of the profession. For the moment it 
may effect little ; but, whatever reforms follow when the tide 
turns, there will be nothing to be rescinded. The only 
point on which we would insist is the clearer definition of 
the Consultative Committee. ‘‘ Bodies interested in educa- 
tion” is far too vague a term, and it behoves us to make 
sure that teachers shall form an integral factor of this Com- 
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mittee, if only because to it is entrusted the duty of framing 
regulations for the formation of a register of teachers. 


HE Westminster Gazette for May 5 had for its “ turn- 
over” “The Minister’s Crime, by Harold E. Gorst.” 
The Right Hon. Timothy Burr is described as the bland 
and childlike personage with whom we are all familiar, 
“ uttering with apparent innocence a series of insults 
artfully conccaled beneath the smooth treachery of a 
phrase,” and, in spite of the broadest hints of his colleagues 
and the overt attacks of the Opposition, sticking to his 
office “ with imperturbable effrontery.” So far all is 
common form, but the end of the apologue is quite original. 
A Royal Commission is appointed to inquire into Timothy’s 
behaviour, and reports that he has been guilty of the 
grave and unprecedented constitutional crime of telling the 
truth. He is summoned to appear at the bar and apologize ; 
but the summons is not answered—Timothy retires from 
public life. What, unsigned, would have been a harmless 
and not particularly clever skit, becomes, when signed by 
the Vice-President’s son and secretary, a piece of bluff un- 
paralleled in its effrontery since the days of the Athenian 
sausage-seller. 


ik is not often that the Zzmes lends itself to a joke, but 

last Friday it printed, in large type, a column and a 
half of Prof. Case, which is as good reading as a Provincial 
Letter. ‘lhe letter purports to be a criticism of the Board 
of Education Bill, and, in particular, of the Consultative 
Committee that the Bill establishes. In fact, it is a Jameson 
raid on the registration of teachers, the training of teachers, 
State-aided education, the monstrous regiment of women, 
democratic Universities, Mr. Bryce’s Commission, the 
N.U.T., and the whole tribe of educationalists. What 
touches Prof. Case most closely is the prospect of being 
taxed “to give the luxury of the higher education to the 
children of another.” If only the Bill held out any such 
prospect, however remote! The Duke of Devonshire, who 
commended his Bill on the ground that it would not cost 
the Treasury a penny, but rather effect a saving in office 
expenses, will grimly smile when he finds himself denounced 
by Prof. Case as a democrat and a socialist. 


FoR full enjoyment the letter must be read as a whole, 

as extracts can only half convey the humour. Prof. 
Case assumes that women will sit on the Consultative Com- 
mittee (again we wish there were good grounds for the 
assumption); consequently, “the Committee will be a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms,” and “the higher education 
of public schools for boys will be liable to the interest of 
women ”—whatever this may mean. Instead of this herm- 
aphrodite, heterogeneous body, Prof. Case would have 
four distinct committees, male and female, primary and 
secondary. But it is, perhaps, on the subject of 
psychology that Prof. Case is at his best. Psycho- 
logy is a science full of unsolved problems :—What 
is mind, what is its relation to aoa What is will—is 
it free? What is man’s future state? “ Therefore a Con- 
sultative Committee for such a training of teachers [in 
psychology] would be a propaganda of sophistry.” And 
this from the Waynflete Professor of Moral and Meta- 
physical Science! Prof. Case cannot yet have made 
the acquaintance of his colleague, Prof. Stout, or learnt 
from him what psychology is. One more joke. ‘To an 
educationist, ‘“ Miss Bryant” sounds as grotesque as “the 
Rev. Thomas Case” or “ Francis Paget, Esq.,” would to an 
Oxford don. 
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pee following resolutions on registration, lately passed 
by the Glasgow Branch of the ‘Teachers’ Guild, 
express so Clearly and fully our own views that we desire 
to give them a prominent place :— 


I. That registration is immediately necessary to establish and 
maintain the organic unity of the teaching profession. 

2. That, as teachers in England, Scotland, and Ireland are essentially 
members of one and the same profession, and eligible for appointments 
in any part of the United Kingdom, registration should therefore be 
introduced simultaneously into the three countries. 

3. That, as no class of teachers is independent of, so no class should 
be excluded from the advantages of, the professional status which 
registration will confer, and therefore that the register for teachers 
should be all-inclusive. 

4. That no scheme of registration will be satisfactory to the pro- 
fession which does not insist upon a knowledge of the theory of 
education and upon practice in the art of teaching as equally indis- 
pensable for admission to the register. 

5. That a registrar should be appointed to make and keep a register 
under the direction of a Consultative Committee, and that, on any such 
Committee as may be formed, the teaching profession should have 


adequate representation. 
NM ANY a man (or woman) who takes a house too large 
for his means finds himself reduced to letting 
lodgings in order to pay his rent. Such a parallel inevitably 
occurs to the mind as one reads the speech of Lord James 
of Hereford in moving the adoption ot the annual report of 
the Imperial Insutute. He cautiously approached the 
subject of handing over a part of the building to the new 
University of London, and said, almost pathetically, that, 
were the arrangement completed, the financial return would 
relieve the Institute of many burdens, and their anxiety for 
the future would be removed. Lord James almost seemed 
to imply that it is the duty of the University to rescue the 
Institute from insolvency. Accordingly, we find the Zimes 
publishes a semi-othcial note to the effect that the Govern- 
ment has no intention of doing anything without the full 
concurrence of the University. How the matter will end 
we cannot say, and we do not wish to suggest any dithiculties 
in the way of a compromise. It is merely a question of 
money. lf the necessary million or so for a complete set 
of buildings worthy of the University of the largest capital in 
the world is not forthcoming, either from the Treasury or 
from a private benefactor, then a compromise must be 
effected, and probably the suggestion as to using the 
Imperial Institute is the best. 


T BISHOP OF LONDON gave much sound‘advice 
to the pupils of the Philological School on the occa- 
sion of the prize distribution. ‘There was good stuff in the 
speech, bread of the sort that needs scattering broad- 
cast, even if it be many days before it returns. The 
usual bait held out to parents of “scholarship children ” 
and to students at free classes is that education helps them 
to “get on,” and that higher wages are the immediate 
result. But, asks the Bishop, what is a boy doing when he 
is not engaged in “getting on”? Probably he would be 
getting into mischief. ‘There can be no more useless notion 
than that a boy should be taught what should be useful for 
him when he left school. The true use of education is to 
develop the faculties so that a man may employ his leisure 
well. The boy with the trained intelligence soon picks up 
the knowledge of the work by which he earns his living ; 
but he is a source of trouble to himself, and of danger to 
the community, if he does not know how to employ his 
leisure. We have said all this before; but it needs con- 
stantly to be rubbed in as an antidote to the heresy that 
the acquirement of knowledge is the one thing needful to 
enable England to maintain a commercial supremacy. 


Tar testimony of the Master of Downing to the value 

of classics as a preparation for scientific study is 
very noticeable, though it by no means stands alone. 
Dr. Hill has had a wide experience as teacher and as 
examiner. His own work in hfe is, he said, to make com- 
petent biologists, and the material he prefers to work upon, 
and from which he gets the best results, is not the boy who 
has been taught the natural sciences at school, but the boy 
from the classical side with an intelligence well drilled, 
with mental sinews well exercised and developed by the 
study of language. If this contention can be established— 
and, for our own part, we deem the evidence in favour to 
be Weighty—how mistaken is the code of the Science and 
Art Department, and how equally mistaken is the policy of 
the governors of nearly all schools of the new intermediate 
type! Years ago, when such a pleaas this was put forward, 
it was customary to reply that the best boys always went into 
the classical side, leaving only the duffers for the science 
laboratories. But this is certainly not true to-day. ‘‘ The 
too early teaching of science,” says Dr. Hill, “is not pro- 
ductive of excellence in that department.” 


“THE preliminary arrangements for the English Education 

Exhibition are now complete. ‘The North Gallery of 
the Imperial Institute has been put at the disposal of the 
Committee, in which place the exhibits will be on view 
from January 4, 1900, to January 27. ‘The Education 
Sub-Committee of the Royal Commission for the Paris 
Exhibition will decide which exhibits are to be sent to Paris. 
As the space assigned to this section in the Paris buildings 
is necessarily very limited, the visitor to the Imperial 
Institute will have a better opportunity of judging of English 
education than the visitor to Paris. It may be expected 
that many foreigners interested in education will visit 
London for this purpose in January. This fact will 
probably give additional interest to the many, meetings of 
educational associations which are held in January. We 
give in another column the new address of the Secretary, 
and the names of the Committee. It may be difhcult to 
follow sub-divisions of sub-divisions; and, in the face of 
erroncous statements, it may be worth while to say that the 
English Education Exhibition Committee was appointed at 
a mecting convened, on June 8, 1898, by the Education 
Sub-Committee of the Royal Commission for the Paris 
Exhibition. 


D® MACNAMARA’S onslaught at the London School 
Board was necessary to check the recklessness that 
has been displayed in keeping open continuation schools 
when there has been no sufficient demand. We are far 
from blaming the Board for trying to create a desire for 
evening classes. In the matter of education the supply 
must create the demand, as it is part of the duty of the 
municipal authority to induce citizens to improve their 
education. Neither do we think that an automatic rule, by 
which a class would be closed when the average attendance 
fell below a certain number, would be wise. To get students 
to attend evening classes needs much patient work and 
sympathetic encouragement. But the average attendances 
in the continuation schools established by the London 
Board, as shown in the annual report, are often mdiculously 
small. In one extreme case a class had been kept open for 
six weeks for one student. In dozens of other classes the 
attendance was below ten. It seems clear that the Board 
should go to work more slowly. The aim of these schools 
should be to capture the children immediately they leave 
the day school, and to keep them in regular attendance for 
two or three years. Spasmodic attendance on the part of 
adults has little real effect. 
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UESTION was made by the Joint Board for the 
Training of Teachers as to the main obstacles which 
prevented the spread of the movement. Among the answers 
received was one from the head of a training department in 
connexion with one of the older Universities. First among 
the hindrances he puts the opposition or indifference of 
college tutors. Many men would be able and willing to 
stay up for a year of post-graduate study if they were offered 
rooms in college and advised to do so by their tutors, but 
in most cases they are actually dissuaded from so doing. 
This evidence, which is abundantly confirmed from other 
quarters, should be taken into account when the question 
comes before the Board of Education what proportion of 
the representation on the Consultative Committee should 
be assigned to the Universities. 


HE London School Board has been alarmed lest the 
London Government Bill might contain the thin end 
of a wedge which would eventually split up the work of 
education amongst the new divisions of London to be 
established by the Bill. But Mr. Balfour has denied all 
such intention, and has offered to insert in his Bill a clause 
specially safeguarding the unity of the Board. It certainly 
must have occurred to many observers that when London is 
“tenified,” or ‘ fortyfied,” each district will desire to have 
control of the education within its area. ‘To us this desire 
appears reasonable. ‘Too much decentralization—as in the 
case of small rural Boards—is a weakness ; but, on the other 
hand, there are obvious evils in over-centralization. The 
London School Board has become unwieldy by reason of 
its size. The administrative red tape is drawn tight to the 
point of strangulation. Its officials are multiplied to a 
needless extent. The area is too large. We can imagine 
nothing but good from a devolution of the powers it at 
present enjoys to the new boroughs to be created by the 
Bill. 


WE rub our eyes and wonder if Mrs. Barnett has 

suddenly lost the good sense that has characterized 
her excellent work in East London. ‘Truly, the examination 
craze has assumed a strange form. Mrs. Barnett, together 
with Mr. Hart, one of the secretaries of the Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund, has framed a scheme for the 
examination of these children on their return from their 
fortnight in the country. ‘“‘ Unexamined teaching,” said the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘is inferior to examined 
teaching.” But will any one be found bold enough to 
assert that unexamined play ‘is inferior to examined play ? 
We can imagine Mr. Earl Barnes or his disciples wishing to 
question such children, in the interests of child study, and 
to find out how much they have observed in their new 
environment. But such does not seem to be the object of 
this scheme. It is intended to increase the children’s 
interest in their holiday. And probably prizes will be given 
to the lucky child who can distinguish an oak from an ash, 
or a blackbird from a thrush. The scheme is “ pathetically 
well intentioned,” but we earnestly beg the controllers of the 
fund to let the children enjoy the holiday absolutely free 
from an examination which practically implies a holiday 
task. 


A REPORTER on the London daily press who attended 
the Easter Conference at Cambridge has tried his 
hand at a composite photograph of the three thousand 
elementary teachers. The male expression is described as 
“the intellectual clothed with the frigidly severe.” ‘“ The 
pale cast of thought of the student is shot with the pro- 
fessional sternness of the drill-sergeant.” The feminine 


portraiture is even less flattering, and stripped of its penny- 
a-liner verbiage—" animation on the principle of limited 
liability,” “the art of pedagoguey ” (séc)—amounts to this : 
The cane has passed into the face. ‘This remark is really 
a compliment, though it will hardly be taken as such. It 
means that the modern mistress rules by force of character, 
not by might of hand. For the rest, the characterization 
lacks subtlety. We doubt whether our reporter, if shown a 
dozen bank clerks and a dozen elementary schoolmasters, 
could distinguish the two types. 


ae schoolmaster will like still less his presentment in 
the Fortnightly, by Mr. Harold Hodge. ‘A small, 
middle-class person, with all the usual intellectual restric- 
tions of his class—unintellectual, knowing hardly anything 
well, parochial in sympathies, vulgar in the accent and style 
of his talking, with a low standard of manners.” Nor will 
he be much consoled by being told that he ts “ extremely 
respectable, correct morally, with a high sense of duty as 
he understands it, and competent in the technique of his 
calling.” A man had rather be called a loafer or a rip 
than be accused of dropping his 4’s. We are far from 
endorsing Mr. Hodge’s charge, but there can be no offence 
in saying that, however exaggerated we may think it, we 
heartily support the practical moral he deduces, which is, 
that it would be vastly to the benefit of our national schools 
if gentlemen (meaning men of higher culture) were to adopt 
in any number the profession. “Lhe hundreds of men 
turned out year by year from Oxford and Cambridge who 
have nothing to do, and don’t know how to get anything 
to do, would provide plenty of maternal.” Lhe Oxford 
Magazine, we observe, scoffs at Mr. Hodge as not knowing 
what he is talking about in reckoning one-sixth, at least, ot 
incepting graduates as déc/assés ; but surely, if we include 
those who drift into a curacy or an ushership as a fis aller, 
the estimate is well within the mark. 


HE London University Commissioners are making rapid 
progress. They have already drafted the statutes 
determining the constitution of the remodelled University. 
These will shortly be communicated in confidence to repre- 
sentatives of the bodies chiefly concerned, and any criticisms 
these may make will be considered before they are issued in 
their final form. We rejoice to learn that a Board of 
Studies for Education has been agreed upon, though the 
Commission has not seen its way to recommend a Protessor- 
ship of Education. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Tur Irish Agriculture and Technical Instruction Bill, introduced 
by Mr. Gerald Balfour, M.P., must not be judged from an English 
standpoint. It mixes up with education all kinds of matters which 
would make our most ‘‘ practical ” technical educationalist appear a pure 
“ humanitarian.” We nnd in the Bill references to Church tempo- 
ralities, the Supreme Court of Judicature, the diseases of animals, 
salmon, oysters, mussels, periwinkles, and cockles. What is really 
done is to take a Board of Education, like that just being established, 
combine it with the Board of Agriculture, and, endowing this com- 
posite body, by copious grants and doles, to give it additional powers 
similar to those of the Charity Commission in Wales. Tne Bill does 
not take over at present the powers of the Intermediate Bouard or of 
the Board of National Education; but the Lord Lieutenant can 
transfer these powers at a future time, while all the higher education 
work of the Elementary Board and all the powers anu funds of the 
Science and Art Department are transferred at once. There are to be 
no less than three Consultative Committees; but these are quite 
different from those of the English proposal, and consist, practically 
entirely, of administrative persons, ‘They naturally have functions in 
connexion with the regulations tor the due appropriation of public 
funds, and can give advice thereon to the Department. Committee 
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No. 1, or the ** Council of Agriculture,” consists of two-thirds County 
Councillors and one-third representatives of agricultural societies. 
Committee No. 2, or the ** Agricultural Board,” consists of eight mem- 
bers of No. 1, together with four nominees of the Department ; while 
Committee No. 3, or the ** Technical Instruction Board,” consists of 
seven County Borough nominees, four (#.e., County Council) members 
of No. 1, three Chamber of Commerce representatives, four nominees 
of the Department, and only two (? experts) persons representing inter- 
mediate and elementary education. It will be seen that the Irish 
Central Authority is practically dominated by the Local Authorities 
and that the expert element is reduced to a minimum. When we 
remember that the Irish Local Government Act gave all the English 
County Council powers in the fullest degree to the Irish Councils, we 
see what a very large measure of ‘‘ decentralization” is being tried 
across the Irish Channel. 


THIs Tri-une Department will have ample funds at its disposal. The 
Irish share of the * beer money” is at last diverted from elementary 
education and given to technical. The Irish Church money, part of 
which already goes to intermediate education, is further despoiled. 
Various minor sums in respect of work or officers transferred to the new 
Department, and a considerable Estate Duty balance not required for 
relieving rates under the Local Government Act, are added. Ina few 
years nearly £200,000 a year will be the income of the new body. 
The duties, however, are sufficiently extensive to use up this fund. 
Existing technical and agricultural institutions, including two colleges 
of the first rank, are to be supported ; sea-fisheries, piers, harbours, Xc., 
are to be subsidized, rural industries founded, and analyses of fertilizers 
and feeding-stutts are to be conducted. The sum of £55,000 a year is 
to be divided among the Counties and County Boroughs in proportion 
to population ; but these authorities are bound to submit schemes for 
the approval of the Department, and local contributions are made a 
condition of aid from this source. A remarkable and useful provision 
is the extension of the definition of technical instruction contained in the 
Technical Instruction Acts, so that in respect of agricultural work in 
rural districts there is no restriction on teaching the “‘ practice of a 
trade” ; hence cattle-breeding, flax cultivation, and the carriage and 
distribution of produce are subjects specifically included. Altogether 
we have a very useful Bill, and one peculiarly suited to Irish conditions 
and wants. Properly worked, with skilled advice and good organiza- 
tion, it should rehabilitate Irish industries and counteract the ‘‘academic 
proletariat ”-forming influences of the Intermediate Board. 


THE excellent report of the Technical Education Committee of the 
Derbyshire County Council is drawn up, as the prefatory note indicates, 
more or less on the lines recommended by a Committee of the Associa- 
tion of Directors and organizing Secretaries. It presents, in a well 
digested form, the essential particulars of work done in five departments: 
(1) Agriculture, (2) Mining, (3) Household Economy, (4) Evening 
Schools and Classes, (5) Secondary Education. In addition to aiding 
the Agricultural Department of Nottingham University College and 
the Midland Dairy Institute, the Committee organized a travelling dairy 
school, which, in 1898, visited seven centres and instructed eighty-one 
pupils. The travelling school is, no doubt, a useful means of attracting 
students for systematic courses at the institute. In Derbyshire special 
attention is devoted to gardening and fruit-growing, and this branch of 
instruction is promoted by means of teachers, open-air demonstrations, 
demonstration fruit-plots and allotments. In veterinary work, bee- 
keeping, and poultry-keeping, a considerable number of lectures were 
delivered, the average attendances being very satisfactory. 


THE Department of Mining Instruction in Derbyshire is carried on in 
connexion with the University College, Shetfield. Elementary classes 
are conducted in the chief mining centres by local teachers, and the 
promising students are drafted into more advanced Saturday classes at 
Shetheld and Derby. Local classes were held at twenty-four centres, 
the average attendance at which was 9'5 per class, and the average 
presented for examination 8'0. Of these, 46°4 per cent. obtained half 
marks in the examination, which presumably is reparded as certificate 
standard. Put in another way, of 411 students on the register, 228 
attended regularly, 196 took the examination, and 91 were awarded 
half marks. These results appear to indicate that a considerable 
proportion of the students were either not in earnest or not sufficiently 
prepared for the instruction provided. For the advanced courses at 
Derby and Sheffield there were 35 first-year and 37 second-year 
students; but only 11 appear to have gained certificates, eight of which 
were in the second class. Lectures were also arranged for colliery 
managers, which are stated to have been greatly appreciated and 
usually well attended. The cost of this department of the work was 
£1,170. §8. 10d., an expenditure which, upon the facts given, seems 
somewhat excessive in comparison with the results achieved 


Pirry-rwo courses of lectures and demonstrations in cookery, 
nursing, ambulance, and dressmaking were organized, at a cost of 
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4545; and whilc, no doubt, the popular demand for such unexacting 
institutions is great, the Committee indicate that they mean to keep 
the supply ‘‘ within reasonable limits.” In the Department of Evening 
Schools and Classes, the County Council recognized seventy-six schools, 
with 3,878 scholars on the books. These schools, receiving, as they 
do, some measure of County Council support, might, with advantage, 
be further influenced by that body. It is the evening continuation 
school which must supply a large proportion of the students prepared 
to profit by special science and technical teaching. The summary 
relating to science, art, and technological classes might be improved by 
additional particulars. It shows the attendances in various subjects at 
different centres with a ‘‘ grand total ” of 3,445 students ; but examina- 
tions and other statistics are distributed throughout an appendix. 


In the Department of Secondary Education, under which is included 
scholarships, the Derbyshire Committee spent more than a third of 
their income—viz., £3,281. 8s. 5d. Eleven secondary schools were 
aided, and, recognizing that ‘f we cannot have a satisfactory system of 
technical education except as part of a sound general secondary educa- 
tion,” it has been the aim of the Committee to develop public secondary 
schools in every possible way. Minor scholarships were maintained 
to the amount of £1,593, while intermediate and major scholarships 


cost £335 and £175 respectively. 


IN Derbyshire the Technical Education Committee is recognized as 
an Authority under Clause VII. of the ‘‘Science and Art Directory,” 
and 53 out of 59 Local Committees have come within the county 
organizations. In Wiltshire, according to the report of the Technical 
Education Committee for the year ending September 30, 1898, the 
various Local Committees, with one exception, have agreed to ‘‘ come 
within the organization.” The amount of the residue at the disposal 
of the Wiltshire Committee is about the same as that of Derbyshire, 
and for the year to which the report refers was £10,883. The 
elaborate series of reports issued by this Committee deal exhaustively 
with a work most industriously and successfully promoted in various 
useful directions. 


THE Wiltshire annual report, however, might be considerably 
improved by a further sorting and classification of the materials which 
it includes. Under the heading ‘‘ General Results ” it is stated: ‘‘ the 
total number of entries of eligible pupils was 16,312, viz., 3,854 in 
science and art schools and classes, 4,299 in classes in special subjects, 
and 8,159 in evening continuation schools.” An appendix gives an 
analysis of these totals and some additional particulars to which 
reference may be made. Of the 16,312 pupils, 8,159, as stated, were 
in evening continuation schools, and 1,128 in schools and classes under 
the direction of the Committee concerned with agriculture. Taking the 
remaining 7,025, which includes pupils in science, art, technological, and 
domestic subjects, 2,359 were presented for examination, and 1,497 
passed. The examination statistics—the number of entries and number 
of passes—must be regarded as a more or less reliable gauge for 
measuring educational progress. 


ONE HUNDRED AND KIGHT evening continuation schouls were aided 
by the Wilts Committee, the grants amounting to £1,098. The total 
of 8,159 entries for these schools does not presumably mean the number 
of individuals under instruction, but the number of subject entries. 
This is liable to mislead, as it is usual tu assume that pupils in continua- 
tion schools ” take the curriculum of the *‘ school.” The number of 
individuals in the evening continuation schools in Wiltshire is shown in 
an interesting table to have been 3,253. Of these, 1,771 were under 
16 years of age, 1,049 were over 16 and under 20, and 433 were over 
that age. It is stated that one of the most gratifying features of the 
year was to be found in the fact that the work of the schools was more 
continuative of that done in the day schools than was formerly the case. 
This suggestion is not, however, quite in accordance with the com- 
parative table of the ages of the pupils. It is clear, however, that useful 
work is being done, and its usefulness would be increased by providing 
an optional examination for the students. 


THE report states that, in the provision of buildings for technical 
and secondary education, Wiltshire stands fifth in the list of counties 
in regard to the number of buildings, and seventh in regard to the 
amount expended. This is eminently satisfactory, and, from the details 
given, the activity of the Committee in this direction is shown to be 
conspicuous and well advised. In the award of scholarships, minor 
and intermediate, Wiltshire is also to be classed among the counties 
doing excellent work. 


In the van of enterprises to supply commercial education we have 
the Yorkshire Ladies’ Council ol Education, with a scheme for the 
establishment of a training school. The training school is, of course, 
intended for ladies who desire to qualify for secretarial and business 
appointments. It is proposed to provide_instruction for ladies over 
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eighteen years of age, with a view to enabling them to undertake 
‘secretarial and philanthropic work and to fill responsible posts.” It 
is also intended to supply girls of sixteen years of age with a com- 
mercial training to fit them for employment as cashiers, bookkeepers, 
general clerks, and soon. In each case the course extends for a year 
-of thirty-nine weeks. 


From the ‘‘conspectus” of the ground to be covered during the 
year, it is difficult to realize that the Committee has conferred with 
high schools and grammar schools, and with professional men, large 
firms, and business houses. It does not reveal much acquaintance with 
the capabilities of girls of sixteen who have passed ‘‘a simple pre- 
liminary examination,” or of the requirements of commercial under- 
takings. In three terms of thirteen weeks each the student is to 
acquire a complete and comprehensive training in apparently all 
branches of commercial knowledge. At the end of her course, pre- 
sumably, she will be in a condition to discharge with efficiency the 
duties of any situation that may turn up. As a cashier, she will be in 
her element ; from short methods in the manipulation of decimals she 
will have mastered all the stages of commercial arithmetic, everything 
worth knowing about money, banking and bills of exchange, and book- 
keeping by double entry. Should there be a vacancy for a corre- 
spondent, she will be equally at home. Writing shorthand at a speed 
of eighty words a minute, an efficient typewriter, trained in the writing 
of business letters, circulars, pamphlets, advertisements, catalogues, in 
“collecting and tabulating information on any given subject,” and in 
writing reports—with, in addition, a practical knowledge of a foreign 
language, which is to include the ability to write a well expressed 
letter—it will be seen that her chances in this direction are not to be 
exaggerated. 


But this does not by any means exhaust the possibilities of the 
training. The student will possess an extensive knowledge of the 
principles of commerce, of commercial geography, and of those com- 
plicated practical details of procedure known as ‘‘ business methods.” 
Under this heading she will learn everything that is worth knowing of 
the details of business transactions, from the mechanical operations of 
the office to marine insurance and foreign exchange. 


———— 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCALS.— 
A PLEA FOR REFORM. 


ITH the annual publication of the Class Lists and the 
Report of the Local Examinations Syndicate, the 
thoughts naturally arise year by year: “ How far do the Uni- 
versity Locals afford a real stimulus to education?” “Is there 
any way of increasing their efficiency and beneficial effect?” 
These questions it is now proposed to discuss. 

In some form or other public examinations may be considered 
as a necessity of heaithy school life. For all concerned, parent, 
boy, and master alike, they set up a general standard by which 
school, pupil, and teacher can be brought into comparison, 
each with others of their kind. For master and boy the healthy 
stimulus of emulation and publicity, and the obtaining of some 
tangible result as the reward of energy and conscientious work ; 
for the parent a convenient test by which he can gauge his 
child’s progress and mental power, and obtain some form of 
independent testimony to the value of his child’s school—these 
are among the obvious advantages, and it is not surprising that 
well conducted schools eagerly court the examination test. 
Public examination being then conceded as a necessity of 
modern school conditions, it follows that the form of examination 
adopted will practically determine the school curriculum. 
Hence the scheme and method become matters of the highest 
import, and we may lay it down as a first axiom that the 
examination system should encourage a liberal curriculum, or 
its effect on education must be, if not absolutely harmful, at 
least one-sided and partial. This leads us to the question of 
what’ the curriculum should be, and here two things are to be 
borne in mind: (1) that education is a work of time, of careful 
preparation, of digestion and growth ; (2) that school work is 
not merely instruction in separate subjects, but a system of 
training in which every member in the whole group of faculties, 
mental, moral, and physical, receives due recognition and 
opportunity of cultivation and development. 

Now it follows, from the first of these, that no planning of 
the subjects of instruction can be satisfactory which is based 
upon a shorter period than the school year; and the year’s 

work should be tested by the yearly examination. 


.is regarded by a very large number of candidates. 


And, in / 


relation to this, it must be noted that nearly all endowed 
schools have already an annual examination by an outside 
examiner or examining body, provided for by scheme. Here 
at once would appear to be the opportunity and the raison d’étre 
of the University Locals—to provide an outside examination, 
capable of adoption as Āe school examination, for the middle 
and upper middle forms, at any rate—the examination on which 
the outside examiner’s report would be based, and the school 
prizes, in great measure, awarded, doing away with the un- 
satisfactory features of the present system, the absence of any 
definite standard of comparison between one school and another, 
and even between one year’s examination and another, and also 
the implicit reliance which has frequently to be placed on the 
bona fides and capacity of the examiner. Yet, though some 
few do manage to so use the Locals, it is decidedly the excep- 
tion, and for two reasons: (1) the University Locals are not 
so conducted as to provide a fair and comprehensive test of 
the whole of the school work; (2) the expense is in the 
majority of cases prohibitive. It is, practically speaking, the 
Junior and the Preliminary Locals which most affect schools. 
They are not so much leaving examinations as examinations of 
current school work, and it is these we are most concerned with ; 
and we see, from the above, that the adoption of the Locals 
usually implies two examinations at least, and two examinations 
at different periods of the year. Accordingly, for one of the 
examinations at least, the boys must be presented in a more 
or less unprepared state, or the pace must be unduly forced, 
in order to get the boys presentable. No headmaster cares to 
send his boys in for examination, even before a private examiner, 
unless they are in some measure fit for the test ; nor is it satis- 
factory to award the prizes, as is frequently done, on the results 
of an intermediate staye in school preparation. 

The present eftect of the Locals is, therefore, to this extent 
detrimental, that their adoption generally means duplication of 
examination, implying waste, harassing of teacher and taught, 
and consequent lowering of efficiency. This is in itself a 
serious matter, but by no means the most serious. It is rather 
in the effect on curriculum that the chief evils are to be found. 

Curriculum is a very wide question, and will present every 
variety of aspect where leaving examinations are concerned. 
But for current school examinations for boys between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen there is not the same complication. 
Such boys ought to be receiving instruction in (1) religious 
knowledge ; (2) general English subjects, including grammar, 
English literature and composition, geography, and history ; 
(3) arithmetic ; (4) modern languages—at least one modern 
foreign language, and, if possible, (5) Latin or other classical 
languages ; (6) geometry and algebra ; (7) the methods and 
aims of science; (8) drawing. Not more than one of these 
ought to be omitted, though, of course, the relative standards 
attained will vary very much in different schools, according as 
stress is laid upon classical, commercial, or scientific work. All 
secondary schools worthy of the name take these subjects as a 
matter of course, and it seems necessarily to follow that an 
authoritative examination, which is to be of real value to schools 
and is to provide a reliable test of school work, must take 
cognizance not merely permissively, but compulsorily, of all 
these subjects. It is not implied that other subjects are to be 
excluded, but the above should represent the irreducible 
minimum. Now what is the way in which this matter is dealt 
with in the Locals? Every subject is included certainly, and 
its relative value recognized perhaps as well as could be done 
in any examination of purely intellectual subjects ; taken as a 
whole, the system is admirable, but this is precisely the weak 
point in the scheme, for it is not as a whole that the examination 
So far from 
insisting on an irreducible minimum at all approaching the 
above list, it treats everything practically as optional. Arith- 
metic, indeed, is still insisted on, and practically nothing else. 
English grammar and composition, French, elementary mathe- 
matics, may all or any of them be dispensed with. It is true 
that a certain number of sections must be taken satisfactorily to 
gain the certificate, but the number insisted on falls very far 
short of the minimum list as stated above. Thus in the 
Cambridge Local Junior (maximum age sixteen) a certificate 
can be earned by the following :—dictation, arithmetic, religious 
knowledge (two papers), science (one paper in theoretical 
chemistry). Jn the Preliminary Locals, intended for still 
younger boys, dictation, arithmetic, religious knowledge, history, 
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geography, and freehand drawing qualify for a pass. What 
guarantee can such a certificate afford of dona-fide effort and 
attainment, of careful preparation and co-ordination of studies ? 
Kather does it seem to spy out the nakedness of the land, and to 
reveal the res anguste schole. 

It may be objected that school authorities are aware of this 
and ought to employ it as atest of the whole school work and 
enter their pupils for all the necessary sections ; but in practice 
it is usually impossible to do so, except with the more brilliant 
boys, as the standard required in each subject is too high for 
the average boy to hope to pass in all; and, even if this were 
practicable as a rule, there are numerous influences which cause 
the existing licence to prove harmful. The schoolmaster him- 
self is not always proof against the temptation to “run” the 
examination for all it is worth ; and, were he always to turn 
a deaf ear to the evil suggestion, he would be unable to contend 
successfully against the defection of others interested, for the 
entering of a boy means an extra outlay of money by the parent ; 
though here and there are schools which can afford to pay 
the fee themselves. No parent likes to pay the money unless 
there isa good chance of some return in the form of a certificate. 
Having entered, then, every effort must be made to obtain 
a pass. Moreover, the boy himself feels acutely the disgrace of 
failing, and the teacher, from his point of view, is also anxious 
for a success. This is right so far, but in operation it is fre- 
quently unfortunate. To obtain success in the more doubtful 
cases, the boy is entered only in those subjects in which he is 
more likely to pass, perhaps in the minimum number necessary, 
with, Say, one extra as a margin of safety. These he regards as 
serious matters, the others as matters of minor importance, 
and so he resents pressure in them; “he is not going in for 
Latin? he tells you, and, if still pressed, does his Latin 
grudgingly — certainly not with keenness. The result is 
inevitable : sooner or later he is allowed more or less to slide, 
and the master ts, perhaps, not sorry to be able to devote 
greater attention to the more responsive material in the Latin 
form. Worse even than this: he frequently drops Latin 
altogether ; he feels he “can just get through in French if he 
has a little more time for it.” If the request he makes to drop 
Latin—or Euclid—is refused, he strengthens himself witha note 
from his parent, and either the demand must be met, or the boy 
nurses his grievance, and unpleasantness ensues. After the 
examination is over, the Latin (or Euclid) is resumed; but 
under what drawbacks and difficulties? Hopelessly behind his 
fellows, what little was once known forgotten or “rusty.” he 
becomes a nuisance to all—himself, master, and form alike— 
unless he is put into a lower class, and this he does not like. 
Or, it may be, the subjects once dropped are never resumed at 
all. Thus the whole advantage of the carefully planned curri- 
culum is lost in his case, and the very subjects which for want 
of aptitude or accidental backwardness require cultivation are 
studied under disadvantage or dropped altogether. Nor is it 
always the parent or boy who is to blame ; the schoolmaster 
himself is sometimes the prime offender, but with the same 
inevitable result. Later on, it may be, Nemesis follows, when 
the time for leaving school draws near and it is found desirable 
to send him in for some examination affecting his future career 
—naval engineer students, Pharmaceutical Society, or some one 
or other of the “hundred best examinations.” The dropped 
subjects must now be resumed—special coaching is perhaps 
necessary—and the parent grumbles, sometimes justly, that 
after so many years at school his boy requires special coaching 
in this or that to enable him to pass, it may be, a merely 
qualifying examination. 

It is idle to blame either master or parent for this unsatis- 
factory conclusion. The system is to blame which allows—nay, 
encourages—all, master, boy, and parent, to break in on the due 
course of school instruction for the momentary gain of securing 
one more pass. 

But, it may be asked, how does it arise that there is a tempta- 
tion to treat the examination thus ? Simply because the school 
which regards its curriculum as sacred will not, ceteris paribus, 
figure so well numerically in the lists as one which lays itself 
out specially for the examination. The examination thus places 
a premium on selective treatment and undue specialization, and 
that at an age when the effect of such methods must be peculiarly 
harmful. 

That this is not a merely fanciful sketch 1s apparent from 
examination of the Junior Cambridge Class Lists; and these, 


it must be borne in mind, only indicate the entries in different 
subjects. A subject is frequently practically dropped after 
entry is recorded in the paper. 
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These figures are taken almost at random from the 1898 
Cambridge Local Report, and tell their own tale. That they 
are not necessary conditions of school life can be seen by 
reference to two other centres. 
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The Preliminary Locals of the same year tell the same tale. 
On the whole examination only 64 per cent. were examined 
in English, 80 per cent. in French, and 12 per cent. in some 
single science paper, including mechanics. These figures point 
clearly either to (1) undue specialization or (2) wide cleavage 
between the subjects studied and subjects tested by the ex- 
amination. 

We must therefore conclude that the present system tends 
to promote a narrow view of school curricula, and so exerts 
a cramping influence on schools, or else it largely fails as a 
test of what the schools are actually doing. What, then, is 
the remedy? Not to reduce the obligatory subjects, but to 
increase them—to insist on practically the whole range of 
school work being tested, adjusting the standard to what may 
reasonably be expected from average, or even weaker, boys. 
For this purpose, the subjects may be conveniently grouped 
as follows, very much as at present :— 

A.— Religious knowledge. 

B.—English, including grammar, composition, geography, 
and history. 

C.-—Arithmetic. 

D.—-Mathematics: algebra and geometry, and also me- 
chanics and trigonometry. 

E.— Modern languages, including French and others. 

Let the above (with an alternative for A, under a conscience 
clause) be obligatory. 

F.—Classics, including Latin and Greek. 
G.—Science, including practical work. 
H.— Drawing. 

I.—-Extra subjects. 

Of the subjects F, G, H, insist on one, or, better still, two 
(with I as an alternative), being taken in addition to the obliga- 
tory ones, A to È. 

It might appear at first sight that such a system would 
destroy all elasticity and would render it impossible for the 
average boy to attempt the examination at all; but the difficulty 
is really one of standard. All decent schools take A to E as a 
sine gua non, and at least two of the group F, G, H, I. We 
make no new demand on them as regards subjects, but, of 
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course, to expect a universally high standard in all would be 
absurd. We have now seven sections. Insist on every 
successful candidate taking seven sections and obtaining 
marks in all of them—that is the first thing to secure. Now, 
let us have two standards of attainment—or even three— 
but take two, for argument, which we will term “qualifying” 
and “pass” respectively. If we assign 25 per cent., or 
even a lower figure, on certain papers, or portions of papers, 
for a qualifving pass, and if we insist on candidates gaining 
marks in all seven sections (“ qualifying” in six of them and 
“ passing” in four), we should ensure the due preservation 
of the school curriculum intact, and run no risk of refusing 
a certificate to one deserving it. Nor would liberty and 
elasticity be lost, for each section would be capable of extension 
upward, and plenty of variety of optional papers—e.g., Greek, 
German, mathematics, science—would be possible, and the 
great danger, viz., early specialization, would be avoided. 

It might be argued that this would only secure a smattering 
of many subjects, whereas no credit should be given for work 
below a certain standard of attainment. This would be a just 
objection for a leaving examination or a scholarship examina- 
tion, but not for a current school examination, intended to test 
general progress. And, moreover, it would be easy, if desired, 
only to count marks for the final lists in those subjects in 
which the “ pass” standard was reached. But we need not 
pursue the point—there are numerous ways of arranging the 
details ; the matter we are interested in is one of principle, and 
we contend that some such principle as the foregoing would 
secure the result aimed at, without sacrificing elasticity and 
liberty, and would tend to secure reverence for the school 
curriculum as a whole, instead of tempting master and pupil to 
think of it merely as a set of fortuitously collected subjects. 

What would be the effect on the examination as a whole? 
We believe, highly beneficial ; the examination would at once 
gain in definiteness of standard, as implying a real test of school 
work as a whole; it would be far more in touch with the work 
of the school as a whole, and the moral gain in the recognition 
of “curriculum ” as against “ subjects” would be immense. It 
would then be of real assistance to education, and discourage 
the captivating pursuit of parchment-hunting. Headmasters 
are only too keenly alive to the want of educational ideals 
prevalent among parents, and—be it whispered—also even 
among governors. Such a system of examination as is ad- 
umbrated above would strengthen their hands in raising the 
tone of school work. 

Many other points are suggested in connexion with the 
above which space will not allow us to deal with. Expense, 
however, is too important a matter to be so lightly dismissed, 
and, though obviously no discussion of this question can be 
fundamental which 1s not based upon the actual figures in a 
balance sheet, some considerations seem sufficiently patent to 
justify an expression of opinion. The present fee is undoubtedly 
high, and must have the effect of keeping out many in schools 
all over the country. As a test of individual attainment, the 
casual entry of a boy here and there may be all very well ; asa 
test of schools it fails altogether, unless boys are entered 
collectively, and not individually. Some schools can afford to 
pay the fees ; the majority cannot ; and it is, as a rule, in the 
schools which cannot afford the expense that the parent, too, is 
unable to do so. One guinea examination fee, 5s. or ros. local 
fee, constitute a considerable outlay where so many other items 
of expense are present. Now, excluding colonial centres, the 
1898 lists include practically 250 centres, of which some 150 
are centres or sub-centres for a second sex ; the total number of 
home candidates was 13,900, whose fees to the central authority 
amounted to £12,500, every centre implying a supervising 
examiner—and where there is a sub-centre an assistant examiner 
as well. Tothe outside mind the necessity of the great expense 
hereby incurred seems very slight indeed. Those who scoff 
are apt to hint that the most useful function played by Univer- 
sity Locals is to afford college dons and other leisured members 
of the University an opportunity of earning an extra ten 
guineas, when “ coaching” is slack—adstt omen /—but the cost 
of supervision must weigh heavily on the funds of the Syndicate. 
Why cannot schools, individually or associated, supervise their 
own examinations, in connexion with a local committee, as is 
done elsewhere in Science and Art Department and in County 
Council scholarship examinations. Here, at any rate, is one 
means of effecting an economy. Smaller centres might then be 


| * This is described elsewhere as Eipnvapxla. 


the rule—existing school premises might then be utilized far 
more than at present, obviating the expense of the large hall 
and all its inconveniences. If the cost of examination were 
thereby reduced to between tos. and 15s. per head, the school 
could afford to pay half of this sum — especially in view of 
the saving effected by making the Locals the school examina- 
tion, and the parent would only be called upon to pay what is 
practically now the local fee. 

The examination thus adapted would lend itself readily to 
inspection, and this is a matter of real moment now, when 
inspection is being spelt with a bigger / than before, and this 
particular item would involve no more expense than it does at 
present. It would strengthen the claim of the Universities to 
still play the part—which many educational authorities consider 
to be their natural part—viz., that of acting as inspectors 
and examiners of the large bulk of secondary schools, and pre- 
senting an unimpeachable guarantee of the preservation of the 
breadth of view, liberty, and elasticity of treatment which the 
schools of this country undoubtedly possess, but which educa- 
tional authorities of the future may restrict, if not destroy. 

It is in no spirit of hostility to Local Examinations that the 
foregoing lines are written. Locals have done yeoman service 
in the past in raising the standard of school work : they are 
capable still of doing good work, rightly employed ; but they do 
not provide the guarantee against abuse which an authoritative 
examination should possess, nor do they sufficiently test the 
whole school work to be capable of more general adoption than 
at present. These, we contend, are serious failings, and failings 
which the writer would fain see removed. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH WRITER ON CIVICS. 


N some countries of Europe the teaching of civics is looked 
upon as a national duty. Particularly is this so in the 
inculcation of patriotism. Such a book as Mr. W. H. Fitchett’s 
“ Deeds that Won the Empire: Historic Battle Scenes” shows 
that this side of civics, ifadmirably dealt with, is highly appre- 
ciated in England. It is interesting, therefore, to go back to 
what is, I believe, the first book published in England. intended 
for school use, with a view of definitely giving to the youthful 
mind due and proper material out of which patriotism might 
not unreasonably be expected to develop. I propose, therefore, 
in this article to give an account of the book and its writer. 

The writer in question is Christopher Ocland, and his book— 
written throughout, it should be added, in Latin—has on its 
title-page (dated 1580) :—“ Anglorum Praelia: Ab anno Domini 
1327 anno nimirum primo inclytissimi Principis Edwardi eius 
nominis tertii usque ad annum Domini 1558. Carmine sum- 
matim perstricta. Christophoro Oclando Buckingamiensi Anglo 
Authore.” [In the edition of 1582, on the title-page, Ocland is 
announced as “ primo Scholae Southwarkiensis prope Londinum. 
dein Cheltennamensis, quae sunt a serenissima sua Majestate 
fundatae, Moderatore.” | 

[To the 1582 edition is also added :—“ Item: De pacatissimo 
Angliae statu* imperanti Elizabetha compendiosa Narratio.” 
And then the proud words: “Haec duo Poemata, tam ob 
argumenti gravitatem quam Carminis facilitatem, Nobilissimi 
Regiae Majestatis Consiliarii in omnibus huius regni Scholis 
praelegenda pueris praescripserunt.” | 

In 1582 appeared a quarto edition and also an octavo edition; 
in 1589, a further edition of the “ Elizabetheis.” There is also 
a translation of the “ Elizabetheis ” into English, done by John 
Sharrock in 1585. 

The title indicates the contents of the book. It is an account 
in Latin verse of the wars of England carried on between 1327 
(the accession of Edward IIF.) and 1558 (the death of Mary). 
There is a Latin poem by Richard Mulcaster, and also one by 
the well-known poet Thomas Watson, prefixed to the “ Eliza- 
betheis.” Readers of “ Positions” will remember the ecstasy o 
praise in which Mulcaster indulges over Queen Elizabeth. In 
these verses Mulcaster envies Ocland the subject of his verses 
after the strain : 


“ Nam quid nobilius sol nostra Principe cernit ?” 
In the 1582 octavo edition of the “ Anglorum Praelia,” on the 
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page opposite to the beginning lines, and occupying the whole 
page, are the royal arms of Queen Elizabeth. The title-page 
had already announced “Cum privilegio Regiae Maiestatis.” 

But the point which requires full recognition about Christopher 
Ocland is the fact that the Lords of the Privy Council ordered 
his “ Praelia Anglorum ” to be used in the grammar schools. I 
venture to transcribe the minute : * 


A letter to the Commissyoners for Causes Ecclesiasticall in London 
that whereas there hathe bene of late a booke written in Latyn verse by 
one Christofer Ockland, intituled ‘‘ Anglorum Prelia,” which, as he 
enformeth, hathe bene by him at his great charges aboute half a yere 
sithence imprinted and published, and now againe lately imprinted with 
the addytion of a shorte treatise or appendix concerning the peaceable 
government of the (Juenes Majestie ; forasmuche as his travell therein 
with the qualitie of the verse hathe receyved good comendacion, and 
that the subjecte or matter of the said booke as he is worthie to be read 
of all men and especially in the common schooles, where divers heathen 
poetes are ordinarily read and taught from the which the youthe of the 
Realmereceyve rather infectyon in manners and educatyonthanadvaunce- 
ment in vertue, in place of which poetes their Lordships thincke fitte this 
booke were read and taught in the grammer schooles, their Lordships 
therefore have thought good, as well for the commoditye of the said 
Ockland and for the incoraging of him and others that are learned to 
bestow their travell to so good purposes, as also for the benefitte of the 
youthe and the removing of such lascivyous poetes as are commonly 
read and taught in the said grammer schooles, requiring them uppon the 
receipt hereof to write their letters unto all the Busshoppes through the 
Realme to give commaundement that in all the grammer and free 
schooles within their severall Dyoces the said bookes ‘De Anglorum 
Pracliis”? and peaceable government of her Majestic maye be, in place 
of some of the heathen poetes nowe read among them as Ovide ‘‘ De 
Arte Amandi,” *“ De Tristibus,” or such lyke, may be receyved and 
publickly read and taught by schoolemasters unto their schollers in 
some one of their formes in the schooles fitte for that matter. 


This remarkable minute is dated XXI. Aprilis, at Grenewiche, 
1582. 

Perhaps the most interesting point that arises from the passage 
is the direct relation which the Privy Council takes up to the 
work of education. The mot d'ordre is given to all schools (we 
should say all secondary schools) to use a certain book in place 
of works commonly read and on the whole less advantageous. 
It is important also to notice that the Privy Council, in its super- 
vision of schools, works its will through the dioceses of the 
bishops. This is natural enough when it 1s remembered that 
the bishops had the licensing of schoolmasters in their hands, 
and also that, in their visitations, they also inquired into the way 
in which schools were being carried on throughout their diocese. 

The reading of “heathen poetes” and the reconciliation of 
such a practice with a Christian teacher, was a stumbling block 
with many of the pious in all generations of the Christian era. 
There were those, of course, who held that the broad highway of 
the classics was the only way to intellectual salvation. Ascham, 
for instance, often heardt Sir John Cheke say: “I would have 
a good student pass rejoicing through all authors, both Greek 
and Latin; but he that will dwell in these few books only, first 
in God’s Holy Bible and then join with it Tully in Latin, Plato, 
Aristotle, Xenophon, Isocrates, and Demosthenes in Greek, 
must needs prove an excellent man.” Here, however, Sir John 
Cheke is speaking of “students,” and his list is very choice. 
Dr. Laurence Humphrey in his treatise “Of Nobility,’ f on the 
other hand, pointed out the danger of indiscriminate classical 
teaching with the young, had protested against Ovid, and only 
included Terence because, as he says: ‘I saw Cicero so much 
esteem him.” 

In the “Anglorum Praelia” is given the copy of the letters 
directed by the minute quoted above to be sent to all the 
bishops throughout England and Wales. It will be seen that it 
was drawn up sixteen days after the meeting of the Privy 
Council. It reads: 


After our heartie commendations, Xc. Whereas wee of hir Maiesties 
high Commission Ecclesiastical have received letters from the Lordes of 
hir Iighnesse moste honourable privie Counsell, That we should directe 
order to all the Byshops of the Kealme, to cause to bee receyved and 
publiquely read and taught in all Grammar and Free Scholes within 
their severall Dioceses a Booke in Latine verse of late imprinted, 


* “ Acts of the Privy Council of England.” Edited by J. R. Dasent. 
New Series. Vol. XHI., A.D. 1581-82, pages 389-90. 

t Strype’s ‘‘ Life of Cheke,” Oxford edition, 1821. page 153. 

tł 1563. 


entituled ‘“‘ Anglorum Praelia,” sette forth by one Christopher Ocklande, 
as by the true Copie of their Honours Letters, which wee sende you here 
inclosed, it may appeare unto you. These are therefore to require you, 
according to their Honours pleasures signified to us in that behalfe, 
forthwith upon receipt hereof to take present order within your Dioces 
for the due accomplishment of their sayde Letters accordingly. And so 
wee bidde you heartily farewell. From London the seaventh of May, 
1582. Your loving Friendes. 


I have not as yet found any account of how the “ Anglorum 
Praelhia” was esteemed in the schools. But it is possible to 
form a judgment by remembering that the subject was the 
martial glories of England, and that these included the feats of 
Edward III. and Henry V. at a period three hundred years 
nearer to them than we are. In fact, it would seem that 
Ocland’s book was somewhat similar in its line of interest to 
that very successful book, already mentioned, “ Deeds that Won 
the Empire,” of to-day. It was, however, written in Latin— 
much shorter and much more restrained in detail, though 
perhaps not always in its enthusiasm. The following is the 
account of Edward III. and the Black Prince at Cressy :— 

Fulminat ense pater Princeps Edwardus, et eius 
Filius impubes ; illoque Britannica virtus 

Quanta sit eluxit bello, quo millia caesa 

Triginta aut plus eo, campique cruore madebant ; 


—and so on. 


Henry V. at Agincourt is thus described :— 
Ipse manu magno conatu rex rotat ensem, 
Nobilior faciebat idem pars, turbaque tota. 
Omne nemus resonat pulsatae cassidis ictu 
Armorum crebris tinnitibus insonat unda, 
Vicinique suis colles cum vallibus aegros 
Accipiunt gemitus morientum, sanguis inundat 


—&c., &c.; from which it will be gathered that there is, for 
modern taste, rather too much enthusiastic gloating over blood- 
shed. 

The “Elizabetha” is included in the volume. This is a 
panegyric of Ocland’s queen up to 1580, and a recital of the 
peaceable state of England. There is also an account of the 
members of her Majesty’s Council. The following extract from 
John Sharrock’s translation will give some idea of the matter 
and style of the verses. They deal with the towardness of 
Queen Elizabeth in her childhood :— 


But when her mother tongue she knew, 
l’xpressing signs of wondrous wit, and judgement to ensue: 
She at her prudent sayings made astonished men to stand, 
And books, desirous to be taught, would always have in hand. 
She scarce the letters with her eyes intentive did behold, 
Their several names, but thrice before by her instructors told : 
But perfect them at fingers’ end as two months taught, 

Their figures diverse made, deciphering well, by judgements rare. 
Yea, in few days (a marvel great it is to speak no doubt) 

The princely imp by industry such sap had sucked out, 

That, without counsel to assist, she anything could read. 


With regard to Christopher Ocland himself, the facts to be 
gathered are few. Whilst master at St. Olave’s School in 1571, 
it appears that he received twenty marks a year, for which he 
was to teach ten or twelve boys at first and to help the usher 
to teach the “ petytes.” Ocland was also to be allowed to take 


six or eight scholars. This comes from the minutes of the 


Vestry of the Parish of St. Olave.* In the minutes of the same 
Vestry, January 27, 1571, there is another schoolmaster, one 
John Poyne. 

There is a letter quoted in Sir Henry Ellis’s collection of 
letters, written by Ocland to Sir Julius Cæsar, chiefly as to 
his poverty ; but the most pathetic letter is the one to the great 
Lord Burghley, begging to be relieved in his distress. It is a 
vivid letter. It might be used as an apt illustration to Melan- 
cthon’s “ Miseries of Schoolmasters.” After reading it one 
hardly needs more details of Ocland’s life. No history of 
education can be complete which does not include the side-light 
afforded by such a letter. It takes us right into the middle of 
Ocland’s hfe-struggle :— 

Help, my very good Lord, my singular good Lord, help I pray and 
most humbly desire your honour for God’s sake, your poor and in- 
fortunate Christopher, that her Majesty may give me a prebend or 
benefice that will first fall. I never had anything at her Grace’s hands 


* Quoted in Sir Henry Ellis’s ‘“ Letters of Eminent Literary Men,” 
pages 65-6. 
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for all my books heretofore made of her Highness. I trust my Lord 
Chancellor will give his good word with you and the other Lords of the 
Council. Or at the least speak to D. Aubrey, the Master of the 
Requests, and he will move my cause the sooner at your speech. At 
the writing of this, my lord, tidings come to me that one Hurdes, a 
serjeant of London, who cast me in the Counter upon the feast of the 
Nativity of Christ last past, hath a Capias utlagatum out for me. I 
ought [owed] him but five pounds and he hath condemned me in forty 
eae The learned in the law say it to be ridiculous that I was 

und in thirty pounds for payment of five pounds, and the condemna- 
tion upon the outlawry is risen to forty pounds. Quid faciam? Quo 
me vertam? Mors est mihi lucro. 

He goes on to explain he has no relations to fall backon. His 
wife is paralyzed—has been these three years—and grows worse 
every day on account of the misfortunes of her sons. Prison 
for Ocland would mean death to his wife and to their one 
daughter. He begs Lord Burghley, therefore, to get the writ of 
outlawry stayed. He then continues :— 

I teach school at Greenwich, where my labour will not find me bread 
and drink. I dare not teach in London where it would be better. 
For my debt is grown to twenty-three pounds in ten years, for so long 
ago it is since I gave over teaching school and began to get out 
‘*Anglorum Praelia” and my other books. I have compiled also at 
this time a book, the title is ‘‘ De vitis aliquot illustrissimorum virorum 
in Anglia,” wherein I do not forget your honourable Lordship to have 
due place. I have opened myself to your Lordship, for truly it is said, 
‘* Crescuntque a vulnera.” Thus, having been too much tedious, 
I crave pardon, and pray God to send your Honour long life to the 
service of her Majesty in Council, the benefit of the realm, and the 
comfort of us all true English. Greenwich, this X111. of October, 1590. 
—Your Lordship’s most bounden for ever, most poor, and most 
wretched, CHRISTOPHER OCLAND. 

To the right Honourable and his singular good Lord, the Lord 
Burghley, Lord Treasurer of England. 

There does not seem to be any indication as to whether Lord 
Burghley responded to the pathetic appeal, but Mr. Thompson 
Cooper, the writer of the notice on Ocland in the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography,” gives us a reference to a petition to 
Prince Charles, preferred January 14, 1617, by Ocland’s daughter 
(mentioned above), which met with better hap. Jane Ocland, 
the daughter, received a gift of twenty-two shillings. One’s 
thoughts at once recur to Edmund Spenser’s lines, printed, be 
it remembered, a few years after Ocland’s letter was written :— 

Full-little knowest thou that hast not tried 
What hell it is in suing long to bide. .. 
To have thy prince’s grace, yet want her peeres. 


Poor Ocland had made a bid for his prince’s grace by his 
“ Elizabetha,” and for “her peeres” by his letter to Lord 
Burghley. But, apparently, he obtained neither. ‘ Where I 
hanked after plenty, I have run upon scarcity,” said Ocland.* 
It is little compensation that now he should turn out to be the 
first English writer of a book on civics. But the title, such as 
it is, does not seem to be undue to him. 

FOSTER WATSON. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE FUTURE. 
By ALFRED J. Wilcox, F.C.S. 


HE claims of chemistry to a high position as an educa- 
tional subject may be said to be now fully recognized. 
Whilst acknowledging the excellent facilities which exist in 
many schools, it is, however, to be feared that the treatment 
of the science is not always calculated to bring out its true 
merits. The days of the old-fashioned text-books, categoric- 
ally describing the preparation and properties of the elements 
and their compounds, are happily numbered, since the only 
result of this method is a series of disconnected facts ; and the 
science thus becomes an effort of the memory rather than, as 
it should be, a training of the intellect and reason. In this 
latter phrase we have the keynote of all science teaching—if it 
is to be effective—and in the preparation of the mind for the 
acquisition of real knowledye, as distinguished from mere in- 
formation chemistry perhaps has no rival. Here practice and 
theory may from the very first go conveniently hand in hand ; 
no other subject appeals so forcibly to the senses, which, after 
all, are the high roads to the brain. In its essence it is 
objective—it is deductive, and this feature must be clearly kept 
im view if the greatest riches of the science are to be reaped. 


* In his letter to Sir Julius Cæsar. 


Practice is, therefore, placed frst, but the experiments must 
have for the student an interest deeper than the ephemeral 
excitement of a conjuring entertainment or a fireworks display. 
There must, likewise, be no “ question-beyging” ; the theo 
should be the result of direct experiment made by the pupil 
himself. Such, then, is the ideal set before the chemistry 
teacher of the future. 

‘The particular methods by which this ideal is to be best 
attained are questions for the individual judgment of the 
teacher ; for, in the unfolding of the wonders of the science, 
there is scope for much personal ingenuity. Many and differ- 
ent paths may be taken, each leading equally well to the same 
end ; but there are certain great general principles which must 
always govern the teaching of chemistry if these results are to 
be obtained in their fulness. It has been already said that 
practice should come before theory ; and, though these are the 
definite lines by which the successful teacher is guided, yet, in 
themselves, they are not sufficient. It is highly desirable that 
the class remain in absolute ignorance of the experiment about 
to be performed. They should not be told what to expect, but 
be allowed to note the results for themselves. The advan- 
tages of this system are obvious. By the anticipation of 
unknown phenomena, the interest is the more effectually 
secured, while the power of observation is materially strength- 
ened. In the early stages, the experiments should be as easy as 
possible ; indeed, it often happens that the simplest operations 
may be made to demonstrate the deepest truths. Only one 
experiment should be performed at a lesson ; in fact, more time 
may be profitably spent over its investigation. After each 
demonstration the boys should be encouraged to offer some ex- 
planation, however loose and fragmentary, of the phenomena 
they have noticed. The fallacies of their arguments should be 
pointed out, a good reason being given for each objection. 
When the matter has in this way been thoroughly threshed 
out, a clearly worded account of the experiment may be dic- 
tated, preferably in the well-known form of “ experiment, 
observation, and inference.” This explanation is to be taken 
down by each boy in his note-book ; he should likewise be 
carefully taught to make a rough, but accurate, sketch of the 
apparatus used, and the neat recopying of the whole in a clean 
book will form a valuable home-lesson. At the next lesson the 
experiment is repeated, the boys in turn being allowed to sug- 
gest from memory the details of the operation, with which they 
will now be fairly familiar, and the class generally should be 
well catechized on the theory of each step in the process. On 
a subsequent occasion the boys themselves may, under careful 
supervision, select the necessary apparatus, fit it up, and per- 
form the same experiment. It has been found convenient for 
two pairs to operate at once, and the teacher should embrace 
this opportunity of finally assuring himself that every student 
is now thoroughly master of both the technique and the theory 
of the operation. 

These broad principles will, then, have to guide the teaching 
of the chemistry of the future ; and it is suggested that a course 
of instruction extending over three years will, if this model be 
adopted, be amply sufficient to lay a sound foundation of the 
science for further work. It is only possible here to sketch the 
bare outlines of such a scheme ; the nature and sequence of the 
experiments, as also the extent of the theory explained, must be 
modified by the discretion of the master to suit the age and 
knowledge of the boys. There seems, however, to be no reason 
why a start may not be made with quite young boys ; since, 
during the first year, the equations and arithmetic are totally 
neglected, the one aim of the teacher at the beginning being 
to make his pupils familiar with the most common notions 
and greatest truths of the science, so far as they can be deduced 
from natural phenomena and the simplest experiments. An 
intelligent interest, once awakened, will lead to a desire for 
further information as to the more secret workings of this (to 
the beginners mind) mysterious subject. The second year’s 
course consists of the preparation and properties of the elemen- 
tary and compound gases, common acids, &c., and more 
elaborate experiments, demonstrating chemical theory ın greater 
detail. Equally, or perhaps more, important is the introduction 
of the equations. This must be done in the simplest manner ; 
but the theory of each step in an experiment ought to be now 
represented in symbols. It may, however, add interest to an 
otherwise dry process if a requisite number of the boys are 
had out to perform, as it were, the equation before the rest of 
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the class. Each hand represents an atom, and consequently a 
boy may—generally speaking—be considered a molecule. By 
making them join hands in a suitable manner, and with a little 
mancuvring, the reaction may be presented in the form of a 
“chemical charade,” which will prove at once attractive and 
forcible. Indeed, in this way may be sown the seeds of the 
“ graphic formula,” and it may be enlarged upon by various 
pictorial devices on the blackboard. During this year, also, the 
technical terms and nomenclature should be judiciously slipped 
in on convenient occasions ; the boys thus become imper- 
ceptibly familiar with knowledge the acquisition of which is 
usually looked upon as drudgery. 

The artthmetic—and hence “ chemistry as an exact science ” 
—is the text for the third year. To present the atomic, and 
reacting, weights of the elements, and the laws of chemical 
combination, to the boys as the results of direct experiments 
made by themselves, it is, of course, necessary to take them 
through a preliminary course of instruction in the proper use of 
the balance and the art of accurate weighing. Four boys may 
conveniently work in pairs at one balance ; each pair should be 
engaged ona different quantity, and should in turns make the 
weighing and read the weights. In the first place, they may 
estimate the increase or decrease in weight of various substances 
when subjected to heat; after an experiment, the ratio (and 
percentage) of the loss or gain to the weight of the original 
substance should be made perfectly clear to the boys, who must 
themselves do the calculations. With care and attention very 
uniform results have eventually been obtained from a set of 
twenty-five. The similarity of the figures obtained from 
different quantities of the same substance at once suggests some 
fixed proportion in the composition of bodies. The reacting 
weights may likewise be deduced from the precipitation of 
metals in solution, and the direct determination of an atomic 
weight may be demonstrated by the aid of Victor Meyers 
apparatus. 

All the knowledge acquired up till now is crystallized in the 
work which should occupy the remaining time of the course. 
The boys should have an opportunity of applying the practice 
and theory of the science to the examination of various common 
substances, with a view to ascertaining the nature and composition 
of each. They may make a diligent research upon water, air, 
coal, clay, gunpowder, gun-metal, and the like. The analyses 
should proceed by every known method, and all lines of 
argument be employed to ensure sound deductions. Great care 
must be exercised in distinguishing between a direct proof and 
mere confirmatory evidence of a chemical truth afforded by an 
experiment. At the end of an investigation the boys should be 
practised in “summing up” the evidence adduced by their 
experiments, and in arriving, by logical arguments, at right 
conclusions as to the nature, composition, properties, and general 
characteristics of the substance under examination. During 
the operations each member of the class should be carefully 
supervised and trained in the best laboratory practice and 
general manipulation. 

The above is necessarily but a very brief sketch of a course 
of practical and theoretical chemistry which the teacher must 
elaborate for himself. It is only when linked in this way to the 
theory that the practical side of the science is of any real 
educational value. Experience has taught that the popular 
“analysis of a simple salt” may be successfully performed by 
a skilful boy possessed of mere “ cookery-book” knowledge. Is 
it too much to hope that very soon Practical Chemistry—as a 
separate subject—will disappear from the examination syllabus? 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
FIRST YEAR. 


Typical Experiment.—Apparatus required: Three narrow- 
necked flasks, marked A, 4, and C, each containing a small 
quantity of lime-water; taper (in holder); chalk; an acid 
(dilute) ; filter. (i.) Burn taper in 4 and shake well ; Gii.) breathe 
into Band shake well; (iii.) shake C. (Repeat experiments, 
using pure water.) Filter A and B ; moisten residues with 
acid ; add acid to chalk in test-tube ; hold mouth of tube over 
ee of C, and shake well ; filter and moisten residue with 
acid. 

_Deductions.—Breathing and the burning of a candle are 
similar processes (combustion), since they produce like results. 
If we had not a constant supply of fresh air (ventilation), we 
should die, in the same manner as the taper is extinguished. 


A gas and a liquid may produce a solid (chemical action). The 
substance of the taper is not lost, but has only changed its 
form (sadestructibility of matter). 

Remarks.—The gas produced in experiments (i.) and (ii), 
when combined with lime, gives effervescence with an acid 
(characteristic) ; the gas is heavier than air, since it may be 
poured downwards ; lime-water is a test for the gas ; candles 
are often made from animal fat, cf. black substance formed by 
cooking meat with that on wick of taper (carbon). 

Suggestive Experiments.—The action of potassium and 
sodium on water (not forgetting to float the Na on filter paper). 
The action of phosphorus on air; the separation of a mixture 
of sulphur and iron filings before and after the application of 
heat; the mixing of measured volumes of sulphuric acid and 
water. The ettect of a pas-flame on hot and cold glass tubing ; 
the effect of wire gauze on a flame. A barometer (water and 
mercury). Further analogy between breathing and the buming 
of a candle (formation of drops of water on the sides of two 
well polished glass cylinders). The presence of COs in the 
atmosphere (draw air through lime-water by means of an 
aspirator). 

Note.—The sequence and elaboration of the above and 
similar easy experiments is, of course, left to the discretion of 
the teacher. Whilst each little detail of the operation should 
be used to exemplify some chemical theory, the experiment, as 
a whole, must be directed towards the demonstration of 
chemical action, combustion, and the greater elementary 
truths of the science. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Suggestive Experiments (in addition to the preparation and 
properties of the elementary and compound gases and common 
acids). — Indestructibility of Matter (quantitative method). 
Further proof of the weight of air: tlask fitted with long, narrow, 
glass tube, and containing a very little strong ammonia, is well 
boiled—a finger is securely held over end of tube, which is then 
inverted with the mouth under the surface of water, which now 
rushes up into flask (more effective if water contain a little 
Phenol-Phthaleine). The influence of pressure on boiling-point 
of liquids: a flask three parts filled with water is thoroughly 
boiled and then tightly corked—invert it and pour cold water 
over, or place ice upon, bottom. The burning of oxygen in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen. The analysis and synthesis of water. 


THIRD YEAR. 

(It is assumed that the operations are conducted in an 
efficiently equipped laboratory.) 

Typical “ Research.” —Chalk. Note physical characteristics 
and test with litmus ; ascertain if it 1s affected by solution, 
filtration, or distillation. Moisten with dilute acid. Work on 
weighed quantity; find loss on ignition (ratio to original 
weight) ; test residue with litmus; moisten a portion with 
dilute acid ; add large quantity of water to remainder ; filter 
and pass CQO, through filtrate ; filter and moisten residue with 
acid. Take a different weight of substance; find loss on 
addition of acid—evaporate solution to dryness and weigh— 
take up with water—precipitate with ammonium oxalate— filter 
and weigh—calculate CaO, and compare with original weight, 
minus loss on addition of acid and on ignition respectively. 
The above is a mere outline of the methods by which the ex- 
amination of a substance should proceed, and is by no means 
exhaustive. 

Deductions.—Substance is a chemical compound—a carbonate 
—lime—reacting weight of lime is 56—molecular weight of 
carbonic dioxide is 44—chalk-—“ slaking ” of lime, and manu- 
facture of lime water—chemical affinity. 

Suggestive “ Researches.” — Coal, gunpowder, clay, water, 
cement, ironstone, soap, gun-metal, iron pyrites (it is useful to 
make a mixture of iron and sulphur in the ratio of their re- 
acting weights, which may yet be separated by mechanical means). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRONUNCIATION IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—I am glad you published my note, if only for the 
excellent letter it has drawn from Mr.Ford. On the points as 
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to which we quite agree I have no pretext for offering any 
further remarks ; but on those as to which we differ, whether 
actually or only seemingly, I beg to make reply. 

Mr. Ford has overlooked the very important conditions, set 
forth at the beginning of my letter, under which I consider the 
evidence afforded by the rimes in Dryden of considerable value. 
In a poem of the length and character of “In Memoriam” 
rime does not play the part it plays in such short, highly 
finished poems as those I quoted ; nevertheless I contend that, 
if Mr. Ford’s critic two hundred years hence were to examine 
the rimes even there, the evidence, under the conditions referred 
to, would be good. Taken as a whole, the rimes in “In 
Memoriam” are in consonance with the best pronunciation 
to-day. I do not pick out isolated instances. To fulfil my 
conditions, the rimes must occur repeatedly, and in critical 
positions. In addition, | am supported by much correlative 
evidence as well as by antecedent probabilities. 

As an illustration of the force of the argument when the 
investigation is properly conducted, let us take the word war. 
For a change, take first the antecedent probabilities. Whether 
we regard the single medial vowel or the word as a whole, in 
its kinship with the Saxon waer, the French guerre, and the 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese guerra, there is, in my 
opinion, far less reason historically for the present pronunciation 
than for the pronunciation wakr. When we know that, for at 
least a hundred years, there has been a strong tendency to 
adopt the vowel now heard in war, was, wall, in the place of 
another vowel such as in Charles and Charlton—a tendency 
which has extended even to the spoiling of the musical names 
of other languages, such as Hiawatha—we recognize that, in 
the case of any other given word now pronounced with the 
vowel-sound of Chorlton, though still spelt with the vowel-letter 
of Charlton, it is only a question of the time at which the 
change took place. It certainly seems highly probable that 
two hundred years ago the change in the case of war might 
not have taken place, in view of the fact that among country 
folks in almost all parts of the kingdom the older pronunciation 
wahr still holds its ground. Rimes we may find in Dryden 
cannot be taken as evidence of pronunciation in any parts of 
the kingdom save Dryden’s own, but, as to the pronunciation 
there, I contend that his rimes, collected under the assumed 
conditions, afford about the ées¢ evidence that is available. 

With what words, then, did Dryden yoke this syllable? Take 
one of the poems on which he prided himself most—the “Annus 
Mirabilis ”-—short enough to be very dependent upon the rimes 
for its effect and to have had much care bestowed upon them, 
and long enough to contain the word in the riming position 
several times. With what ts it paired, and ‘repeatedly? With 
are, star, and far. I would call your attention to the fact that 
these are all extremely common words ; they retain the older 
sound. The more constantly a word is in use the likelier is it 
to remain vocally unchanged. Ave is commoner than was, and 
far is commoner than war. There are looser rimes, but they 
are all much nearer the fay than the for pronunciation, thus 
giving the strongest of all evidence, “circumstantial variation 
with essential agreement.” I might be charged with suppression 
if I did not admit that, in another poem, the rime war—adbhor 
occurs, but I do not think I exaggerate in saying that the 
evidence of the rimes is at least 500 to 1 for the far idea. 

As to miraclees, articlees, oraclees, chroniclees, &c., my argu- 
ment would be very similar. It is a question when the vowel 
sound after the / dropped out. I do not consider the two 
solitary counter-examples as by any means “decisive.” I would 
point out, also, that a rime in a comic poem has not the evid- 
ential value of one in serious verse. He would be a rash 
critic who, finding two hundred years hence a poem, 

At half-past ten or p’r’aps a little later, 

In Drury Lane and Drury Lane the-ayter, 
concluded that the last word was given in the s/andard form 
and spelling of ourday. Dryden might even have been making 
fun of a vulgar mispronunciation, as he considered it. Again I 
say we must go by the bulk of the evidence. For special effects 
poets use much licence, as Tennyson in his beautiful line, one 
clear syllable too long— 

The lustre of the long convolvuluses. 

And, undoubtedly, many rimes we find now are traditional ; at 
one time the words were sounded alike, but they have been of 
unequal frequency of occurrence, and one of them has changed. 
Some words are loosely used as rimes because they assort in 


sense and there is difficulty in finding anything equally good 
in sense and better in assonance. There are also other con- 
siderations. 

Let us look at one or two words more. Take year; take the 
poem already quoted. We find it rimed with ¢here, bear, air ; 
and ‘here with despair, bear with wear, air with repair, repair 
with care, and so on—so that we have a whole chain. Take sea 
—it occurs five times ; its yoke-fellows are /ay, obey, prey, and 
way—all very common words. If the word had been sounded 
sce, Dryden would have had no difficulty in finding rimes for it. 
Why more with see than say? Now the Irish, many of them, 
still say say, and they claim to speak “better English” than 
we do. We hear much of the great “Tay Pay”; that pronunci- 
ation affords food for reflection. They and great, &c., are very 
common words. Note the letter for the vowel. If we except 
the commonest of all words, /4e, it is the sound in zey and 
great, but quickened or “ short,” that that letter still possesses 
even in English in the vast majority of cases. Mr. Ford’s 
recipe for a perfect rime is not comprehensive enough; it 
makes no provision for open syllables such as ‘hey and say. 
We expect the vowels in these to be long. 

I should like to hear what others think, and, passing by 
many further points in Mr. Ford’s letter, I would just remark 
that, so far as the couplings join—design, twined—conjoined, 
&c., are concerned, we might think jzae—design, twined—con- 
jined, neither more probable nor less probable than join— 
desoign, twoined—conjoined,; but when we find a rime with a 
mame in universal use, AAine—join, we are disposed to jine, 
and in investigating on this supposition we find wonderful 
uniformity. Here, as in the other cases, it is a question of the 
weight of the evidence.—Yours sincerely, 

PERCY E. KINGSFORD. 

Oxford Shorthand Office, Dover, 


May 3, 1899. 


“ENGLISH LITERATURE IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—I agree so heartily with most of what Mr. 
Ryland says in his article on the above subject that it is with 
reluctance that I write to protest against his sweeping con- 
demnation of the English literature’ work of our high schools. 
For very many years I have been in an exceptionally good 
position for forming an estimate of this work. There is hardly 
a high school of any standing in England which I have not 
examined either orally or on paper or generally in both ways, 
and that not once only, but many times. I most emphatically 
deny that their English literature work is as contemptible as 
Mr. Ryland would have your readers believe. It certainly is 
not perfect, and it might be given a little more time ; but it 
generally is satisfactory—sometimes decidedly good—and from 
precisely Mr. Ryland’s own point of view. Two faults I have 
noticed occasionally—the former more frequently than the latter. 
The work in the highest forms is not always properly led up to 
by carefully graded stages of simpler literature work in the 
lower forms. To plunge the girls headlong into Milton or 
Shakespeare without any preparatory practice is to run the risk 
of mentally drowning them, and is certain to make their work 
unduly difficult. The other fault is that, here and there, it 
seems to be thought that the learning up of a primer of the 
history of English literature is the same thing as the study of 
literature. Mr. Ryland probably would not call this a fault, 
for he recommends a line of study which in schools could only 
be pursued at second-hand, and he is terribly shocked at some 
girls not knowing the names of the authors of some notable 
books and when they lived—a kind of knowledge (if 4nowledge 
it can be called) which educationally, as it seems to me, is of 
singularly little value except in aiding the girls to assume a 
knowledge if they have it not. 

What can have misled Mr. Ryland into making so pre- 
posterous a statement as the following I cannot even guess. 
“The girl,” he says, “from the higher standards of a public 
elementary school, as a rule, knows more about English litera- 
ture than the girl who has been educated at a high school.” 
I have examined orally and in writing, and on many occasions, 
scores of girls from elementary schools who are scholarship 
holders and presumably among the best. I have not found 
that even 5 per cent. know English literature. They do not 
even know about it. | l 
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I am heartily at one with Mr. Ryland in the high value he 
sets on the study of literature as literature ; and, though some 
of the things he advises are suitable for adult study and not for 
study at school, I agree with most of his advice. But charging 
recklessly at windmills will not advance our cause.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, H. COURTHOPE BOWEN. 

May 5, 1899. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


S1r,—As a teacher of literature, conscious that our teaching 
of this subject still leaves much to be desired, I have read 
Mr. Ryland’s article with interest, and fear it is only too just 
an indictment of the methods in girls’ schools—some years ago. 
The girl who learnt her Clarendon Press notes apart from the 
text seems to have gained enduring fame. She is almost sure 
to appear in any criticism of the methods of teaching literature, 
as was King Charles’s head to turn up in a certain famous 
history. But her notable example is hardly likely to find an 
imitator nowadays ; for surely there are few schools in which 
the Clarendon Press Shakespeare still exercises its blighting 
influence. I can assure Mr. Ryland that even the high-school 
headmistress recognizes that there is literature outside the 
Clarendon Press Shakespeare, and suffers Scott’s poems and 
plays and Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King,” not to mention the 
ballads of contemporary authors, to find their place unannotated 
amongst her pupils’ school-books. While recognizing that the 
best teaching in literature is not, and perhaps cannot, be 
examined, and while accurately forecasting in our prophetic 
souls the examiners’ lists of obsolete words to be explained 
and tays of Latin to be translated by children ignorant of the 
language, some of us still pursue our self-opinionated way and 
interest our pupils in the works they are studying, at the cost to 
ourselves of a lowered average in the examination returns. I 
think, too, that many of us share Mr. Ryland’s wish for wider 
reading in our schools ; but, at this point, we have to contend 
with the difficulty of expense—a very real one where many 
parents are concerned. 

I wonder how many of the German girls who “knew all 
about ” English literature knew English literature. It is well 
to know who wrote “ The Rape of the Lock” and “Gullivers 
Travels” ; but such knowledge in itself is not strictly literary 
nor calculated to develop a taste refusing to be satisfied with 
the tales in monthly magazines. I cannot but envy Mr. Ryland 
his experience of the public elementary schoolgirl. I have 
found one or two from the higher standards who assured me 
they had heard of Shakespeare, but, being unacquainted with 
English history, could offer no suggestion as to the period in 
which he lived. 

I will not join issue with Mr. Ryland on the question of the 
value of Latin in education. I think, however, he will find a 
more serious danger to the claims of literature in the inroads 
science is making on our time-tables. But, in spite of the 
difficulties of insufficient time and insufficient books, I cannot 
myself feel that the prospect is so dark. I do not find that 
literature is distasteful to the pupils in my school, and I am 
encouraged when, for one girl who harrowed her feelings with 
the melodramatic horrors of “The Sign of the Cross,” seven 
found their holiday pleasure in such works as Scott’s and Jane 
Austen’s.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, B. E. C: 


HIGH-SCHOOL MISTRESSES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—Having had experience in secondary education as a teacher and 
headmistress, and also as a Board-school manager, I should like to say 
a word in regard to high-school pupils becoming elementary-school 
teachers. The real difficulty is that the Government have not from the 
first tried to get the best teachers, wherever and however they may 
have got their knowledge and training, but those who have passed 
through their own schools and gone through a certain routine of 
training college and cram examinations. Nothing else could, perhaps, 
have been done at first, but by this plan elementary education has fallen 
into the hands of the lower and less cultured class, and they seek to 
keep a monopoly of it, and thus to a great extent the blind are left to 
lead the blind. I need hardly say that many able and devoted teachers 
are to be found among them; but often those who have higher aims lack 
wide training. Imagine what the tone of the Army would be (as the 
English Army is at present constituted) if it were the rule and not the 
exception that all officers must have come from the ranks, and that 


then men of culture, trained in military colleges, should enter the 
service, and must be put under these officers from the ranks. 

The methods, too, in the primary schools, where the pupils are 
legally bound to attend, are different from those in secondary schools. 


_In the first the cane is often freely used, and other punishments inflicted, 


though contrary to rules; but poor parents cannot afford time to 
prosecute, and managers are powerless or hesitate to interfere. Rough 
treatment of pupils would soon ruin a secondary school, and teachers 
are anxious to stimulate and encourage pupils by interesting lessons and 
by employing the newest and best methods. 

In many primary schools the old and bad kinds of teaching are allowed 
to go on—e.g., the teaching of reading, as even phonic methods are not 
adopted. The argument used is that bad systems are better with large 
classes than good! Fear and punishment are believed to be more 
powerful than appeals to the intelligence and good feeting of children. 
Until the Government are induced to open the door widely, not merely 
to allow, but to induce, a different class to apply for posts in their 
schools, these essential differences of ideal will prevent high-school 
pupils entering them; for, unless they are admitted in considerable 
numbers, they will not be able to modify the conditions at present 
existing. —V ours faithfully, A. C. B. 


TEACHERS GUILD BENEVOLENT FUND. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SıR,—I see the Report of the Teachers’ Guild in last month’s 
Journal of Education makes me say: ‘* Miss Barlow is anxious that 
members should realize that it is on/y the interest on the invested fund 
that is available to meet claims on the fund, so that the total available 
in 1899 is only some £22. She hopes other branches will follow the 
example of Colwyn Bay, and vote sums to the fund from any balance 
they may have.” This is true; but far more do I wish to call attention 
to the fact that one shilling or half-a-crown subscribed by each of the 
many members of the Guild would really do mere to set the scheme on 
a firm and healthy basis than the three hundred and odd pounds she 
has been fortunate enough to receive; and more—this would serve, 
besides, a threefold purpose: (1) each subscriber would feel the pleasure 
of doing good, (2) would have less difhidence in applying for help, 
should a special need arise, (3) make it what we wish—largely a fund 
raised by teachers to help teachers.—Yours very truly, 

Colwyn Bay, Aay 8, 1899. Mary BARLOW. 


N.B.—The Colwyn Bay division of the North Wales Branch voted 
two guineas from its surplus last year, and I have no doubt we shall do 
so again. It has also collected a few one-guinea subscriptions. 


QUEEN MARY’S SCHOOL, WALSALL. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—In your note on the debate in the House of Commons as to 
whether the Staffordshire County Council should be represented on the 
governing body of this school, you made one or two inaccurate state- 
ments, which, perhaps, you will allow me to correct. 

You speak of the Staffordshire County Council ‘‘using and aiding ” 
the school, and you also speak of its ‘‘grants.” In point of fact, 
however, the Council does, indeed, ‘‘ use? our foundation by sending 
us three County Council scholars and a very considerable number of 
children from districts under its authority; but, as these children 
receive an education costing £4 or £5 more per head than the fees 
they pay, it is hard to see where the ‘Said’ comes in. The ‘‘ grants ” 
are purely imaginary. We have never received a penny from the 
Council either towards the boys’ or the girls’ school. 

I do not wish to offer any opinion on the ‘‘ manœuvre ” (which was 
not engineered by the I.A.H.M., but by our Governors, acting in con- 
junction with the Walsall Town Council); but I think you hardly give 
a fair account of the point at issue. l speak without authority, but I 
believe I am right in saying that, if there were any prospect of a sub- 
stantial grant, the Governors would welcome the representation of the 
Council. It is the representation of a body which, while using the 
school for its own purposes, gives us nothing in return that seemed to 
them unjust.—Yours faithfully, H. Bompas SMITH, 

May 22, 1899. Headmaster. 


MR. ALMOND ON SUPERANNUATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SiIR,—The greatest general who ever lived stood just 5 ft. 2 in. 
in his stockings. England’s greatest naval victory was won by a man 
who had one arm, one eye, and a bad constitution. I utterly fail to see 
how any Government can lay down rules as to what physical qualifications 
a man must possess in order to be an efficient military or naval officer. 
This argument is, I contend, exactly parallel to and every bit as cogent 
as Mr. Almond’s argument in his letter published in your last number. 
To judge from that letter, Mr. Almond thinks that he can prove the 
absurdity of the compulsory superannuation of schoolmasters by quoting 
three instances of men of extraordinary endowments who have done 
good work after seventy.—I am, yours faithfully, PONTICULUS, 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


GERMANY. 


THERE has long been a desire felt by the supporters of the Xea/- 
gymnasium that its Abiturienten should be admitted to the study of 
medicine on the strength of their Leaving Certificate, as they already 
are to study natural science in the Philosophical Faculty. But this 
matter concerns the Empire as a whole, and is not left to the discretion 
of each separate State. Great disappointment was felt at the postpone- 
ment of this question by the Committee of Medical Experts representing 
the various States of the Empire. It was noticed in many quarters 
with regret that, though this is largely an educational question, no 
educational experts were invited to take part in the deliberations, in 
which apprehension of a large increase in the number of medical 
students and the desire not to lower the social status of the profession 
seem to have most weight. 

Some consolation may be found in the generous manner in which 
Prof. Virchow, himself a member of the Medical Faculty at Berlin, 
championed their cause in the Prussian Landtag ; and still more en- 
couraging, with regard to the wider question of the withdrawal of the 
Gymnasium’s monopoly and privileges, was the speech of the repre- 
sentative of the Awdlusministerium : ‘I may add a word here as to 
the position of the Education Office on the general question of privileges. 
We are most decidedly the friends of the umanist Gymnasium ; that 
is our chief concern. But we are also warm friends of the two other 
types of schools; it is our opinion that one type does not suit all 
purposes, nor that it is well done to direct all our boys from the very 
first without any discrimination towards the learned professions. And, 
therefore, we are further of the opinion that it is not advisable that 
the other types of schools, the ‘modern schools’ (die realistischen 
Schulen), to use a general term—I mean, of course, the Real- 
gymnasium and the Realschu/e—should be hampered in their de- 
velopment by the re‘usal of suitable privileges. If the umanist Gym- 
nasiusm wishes to retain its prominent position, it must do so through 
its own power and capacity, and not by means of artificial supports. 
We are convinced that the Gymnasium is perfectly able to fulfil this 
task. Solely dependent on its own force, it will continue, as heretofore, 
to produce excellent results and maintain its due position without inter- 
fering with the other schools.” It is hoped that the promise which 
these words appear to convey will soon be redeemed in actual fact. 

In his recognition of the good work done by the A’ca/zymnasium, 
Prof. Virchow by no means intended to imply that he was satisfied with 
the results of the higher schools; on the contrary, he distinctly stated 
that his experience as an examiner had convinced him that the level of 
general culture was decidedly lower, and he attributed this to the 
surrender of the old classical ideal, to the restriction of the province of 
grammar, and urged the inclusion of logic and psychology in the school 
course. His arguments were supported or controverted by many other 
speakers, and the significance of the debate was the intimate knowledge 
of schools and their working possessed by many members of the 
Landtag. An Englishman reading such a debate would imagine it was 
a report of some meeting of the Headmasters’ Conference, but would 
never suspect the House of Commons. 

Two veterans in educational administration at Berlin have just cele- 
brated, one his seventieth birthday and the other his twenty-fifth year 
of service in his present position, and a short sketch of their careers 
may not be entirely devoid of interest. 

Dr. Wehrenpfennig (born 1829) was originally a master at a Berlin 
Gymnasium. In 1862 he became editor of the Preussische Jahrbiicher. 
From 1865 to 1879 he was a member of the Prussian Lower House. 
He had shown a great interest in technical education, and in 1877 was 
appointed to a post in the Board of Trade; two years later he was 
transferred to the Education Office as expert adviser on matters of 
technical instruction. 

Dr. Bertram is three years senior to Dr. Wehrenpfennig. He was 
first appointed a master in a secondary school in 1852. In 1868 he 
was made headmaster of the municipal Burgerschule at Berlin. 
Four years later he was created Stadtschulrat, and this office he has 
held for twenty-five years. He has had under his charge all the 
elementary schools of Berlin, and during his period of service the 
number of such schools has risen from 78 to 230. He is the author of 
many important changes, and has created a new type of school—the 
Berlin Xea/schuele—and at the present time he is striving to introduce 
the eight-class system into the Berlin elementary schools, a reform 
which all teachers desire in the interests of education. 

The Disciplinary Court before which Prof. Delbriick was arraigned 
has given its decision against the editor of the Preussische Jahrbiicher. 
But the punishment meted out to the critic of the Government’s policy 
of expulsion in Schleswig-Holstein, seems hardly commensurate with 
the enormity of his wrong-doing, as explained by Dr. Rosse to the 
Landtag.§ ¿The professor is to be reprimanded and to pay a fine of £25. 
“ Much cry and little wool” is the comment of the lossische Zeitung ; 
but another prosecution seems to this paper to call for more serious 


criticism. At the beginning of last year a law was passed which under 
guise of legalizing the position of the Privatdozenten really subjected 
it directly to the control of the State. This law was so manifestly 
directed against a particular individual that it was promptly nicknamed 
“ Lex Arons.” After the lapse of over a year an indictment is entered 
against this University teacher of physics and mathematics on the 
ground that he is in his political convictions in syinpathy with the 
Social Democratic party. This is the sum-total of his offence—it 1s 
not for a moment maintained that he misused his position to inculcate 
these doctrines in his lectures on ‘‘ Electrical Currents” or on ‘‘ The 
Application of the Differential and Integral Calculi to the Solution of 
Physical and Chemical Problems.” There is no complaint against him 
as a teacher—and the Vossische Zeitung pertinently asks if it is not 
possible to honour the physicist and let him teach, and to laugh the 
politician out of court. And this has practically been the result of the 
preliminary inquiry, and the prosecution has been abandoned. One of 
the most unsatisfactory provisions of the law is the fact that the appeal 
from the decision of the Court is tothe Ministry of State, which in such 
a case as this would be both prosecutor and judge. 


UNITED STATES. 


One of the great educational events of the year is the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association. 
That such a kody should have unanimously passed the following resolu- 
tion is not without significance :—‘‘ That the tendency widely shown to 
reconstruct the organic law governing the election and powers of boards 
of education so as to diminish to the lowest possible point the oppor- 
tunity of their members to use their office for their personal interests Is 
an indication how abhorrent to the feelings of the better portions of 
every community is any attempt to use the public schools for any 
purpose less worthy than training the rising generation to honourable 
citizenship and efficient industrial life.” 

Amongst other matters, the superintendents have been occupied of 
late with the question of spelling reform. A year ago they advocated 
certain changes that have since been very widely adopted. They also 
appointed a special committee to consider the advisability of further 
reforms. That committee bas now reported, and the report furnishes 
interesting reading. 

‘* The orthografy of the English language,” it runs, ‘‘ never has been, 
and, in the nature of things, never can be constant or fixt. Only ded 
languages can present an unchangeabl orthografy. The form of words 
in Chaucer (‘wel of English undefyled’) is so different from that in 
use now as to render the reading of the ‘Canterbury Tales’ without a 
glossary imposibl. Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, each in turn, 
spels differently from his great predecessor, and it is, therefore, an 
unreasonabl demand that the present orthografy shal be retaind for 
all time. l 

‘‘ Since the spoken is the real language, changes in speling, in 
order to more perfectly represent its words, can in no sense he regarded 
as marring it, or breaking the continuity of English speech or literature ; 
and apprehensions on this score can be attributed only to .ack of know- 
ledge of the science of language, or to litl acquaintance with the 
history of literature. Nor can the present speling be justified on the 
ground of etymology, for it often sets at defiance all etymological rules 
and principls ; moreover, it is not the ofice of speling to teach ety mo- 
logy, nor can it do so; it can simply illustrate the etymology of the 
word to those alredy conversant with the history of the language. 

‘ The object of writn or printed words being to represent the sounds 
of the language, and these varying from age to age, the symbols which 
represent them must also be changed correspondingly if the two are not 
to be wholly divorced. Changes must consequently come at some time, 
and be advocated by somebody, and it would seem that upon this 
Department, constituted as it is of persons whose profession is to direct 
public education, and the object of which is the improvement of the 
work of the schools by the invention of better methods of teaching, the 
responsibility of taking the initiative in the advocacy of amended spel- 
ing devolvs in an eminent degree. It would be difhcult indeed to point 
to a greater waste of time and mental ability in the entire educational 
field than that which is caused thru the teaching of our utterly indefen- 
sibl orthografy. The general adoption and teaching of amended spel- 
ing, facilitating the lerning to read and spel, would bring in its train a 
saving of time and mental power which could be devoted to other 
branches, and this would mean an enrichment of the public-school 
course of instruction. .. . 

‘“ Your committee heartily endorses the ten rules adopted and recom- 
mended by the American and the British Philological associations, but 
for prudential reasons limits its recommendations at this time to those 
mentioned below, fearing that prejudice, lack of knowledge of the 
subject and of the reasons for the change, and the general innate resist- 
ance to change from long establisht usage, aroused by such sweepin 
changes, would prevent the general adoption of amended speling, an 
thus retard rather than promote the end in view.” 

The recommendations mentioned below are ‘‘ (1) the dropping of the 
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final e in words in which it does not serv to lengthen the preceding 
vowel, but rather tends to mislead the lerner (kav, ar, definit, amiabl, 
&c.) 3 (2) the substitution of f for ph and gh where the digrafs repre- 
sent the sound of f (geografy, enuf, &c.); and (3) the dropping of gh 
in all words in which this digraf is silent (¢0/, Sou, &c).” We should 
add that the new spellings adopted last year were the following : Pro- 
gram, tho, altho, thoro, thorofare, thru, thruout, catalog, prolog, 
decalog, demagog, pedagog. 

The experiment of the University of Chicago in establishing a 
special college for teachers and others unable by reason of their engage- 
ments to attend the regular classes of the University has met with con- 
siderable success. There are already more than 300 students, almost 
all teachers, of whom 91 are studying natural science, 82 pedagogy, 
72 English literature, 37 English history, 28 social and political science, 
27 classics, 22 modern languages, and the rest mathematics, &c. But, 
though the college is intended primarily for teachers, it is in no sense a 
normal school—as the Dean has pointed out. ‘‘ We are following in 
this college,” he says, ‘“‘ exactly the same ends and purposes which we 
follow in other colleges of the University ; our object is a scientific, a 
cultural and disciplinary, ard not primarily a pedagogical, one. We 
may even go further, and say that we shall not adapt the material of 
our college and University courses to the wants of the teacher as a 
teacher. That is, we shall make no attempt to prepare the subject- 
matter in such a way that she can utilize it for immediate work in the 
schoolroom. We shall not undertake to prepare a sort of mental pap 
which she can administer to the infants and youths entrusted to her 
charge ; but we shall present the subject-matter of the sciences in 
question exactly as we present it to other college and University 
students. The college, therefore, beingan institution with college aims 
and college ideals, not primarily pedagogic, will be of interest to all 
classes in the community who desire to benefit by liberal and disci- 
plinary courses in the arts and sciences.” 

Chicago remains a pioneer. The ‘‘ergograph”—a machine for 
testing fatigue—is already at work there. The ergograph, we read, 
“ consists of a drum actuated by clockwork, upon which is placed a 
record slip of paper ; on this slip records are made by two pointers, one 
marking seconds, and the other recording the movements of the subject. 
The child under examination has his left hand fastened to a board, and 
to the middle finger of the hand a wire is attached, connected with the 
second pointer mentioned above, and also connected with a weight by 
a thread running over a pulley. The child draws in his finger, raising 
the weight, and causing a record line to be made across the paper. If 
he is in a normally healthy condition, and not over-fatigued, the record 
will consist of a series of marks making a set of regular saw teeth across 
the drum. They will be intersected at regular intervals by the seconds’ 
marks. If, however, the child is fatigued, the points of maximum 
vibration of the pointer soon become irregular; and, if the child is 
nervously worn out, the whole path of the pointer will be jerky. By 
means of these records it is hoped that the period of the day when 
children are best able to stand fatigue may be determined ; also at what 
periods of life they are most subject to fatigue, and what exercise and 
study various children are best able to take without overworking or 
becoming nervous. It has been noticed already that the children who 
were pointed out by teachers as nervous, hard to control, and unable to 
work steadily, were unable to control their fingers and produced ergo- 
grams with wavy and irregular lines. And, on the contrary, children 
who were steady and strong produced clean-cut, decisive records.” 

While the ergograph has been marking its records in Chicago, an 
enthusiastic scientist in Denver has been studying the influence of the 
weather upon the temper of children. The method adopted was to 
compare the records of corporal punishments inflicted in the public 
schools for the last fourteen years with the meteorological observations 
of the Weather Bureau for corresponding days. 

The conclusions—which the enthusiast himself discounts, and offers 
only for what they are worth—are stated as follows :—‘‘(1) The time 
of year seems to have very little effect upon the occurrence of mis- 
demeanors. (2) An excessive movement of the wind is accompanied 
by a very marked increase in their number ; on very windy days (350 
to 500 miles total movement) the number as tabulated being five times 
the normal. (3) An excess occurred when the temperature was moderate 
or low. (4) Low humidities have a most marked effect, those below 
30 having been accompanied hy seven times the normal number of 
misdemeanors. (5) Barometric abnormalities seem to have affected the 
numbers very little or not at all. (6) On ‘clear’ days the numbers 
were more than on those of other character. (7) Precipitation seems 
to have little or no effect. (8) Certain combinations of abnormal con- 
ditions seem to mutually increase each other’s ordinary effects, and 
certain others to retard them.” 

We confess that these results, though arrived at with much labour, 
and presented with all the dignity of charts and diagrams, strike us as 
disappointing. As Lowell tells us, 


“ Often in the sunniest July weather 
My inward soul points east for weeks together.” 


And yet some day the barometer may comefto play an important part 
in the psychological study of the child—aud his teachers. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


New Books to be ready in June. 


England in the Ninteenth Century. By C. W. OMAN, 
M.A., author of “A History of England,” ‘The Art of War,” 
&c. One Vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


This is an entirely new work, embracing English history from 1801 to 
1899. The want of a concise volume dealing with events of our own 
times has been long acknowledged, and it is hoped that Mr. Oman’s 
book will fill the gap. 


Practical Mathematics. By JoHN Granam, B.A., Demon- 
strator of Mechanical Engineering and Applied Mathematics in the 
Technical College, Finsbury. {Nearly ready. 


A Manual of Physiology. By Leonard Hit, M.D., 
Lecturer in Physiology at the London Hospital Medical College. 
With Numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. [Mearly ready. 


Les Francais en Ménage. By Jetta S. Worrr. With 


Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


SIMPLE FRENCH STORIES. 


An entirely new series of easy Texts, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
prepared under the General Editorship of Mr. L. VON GLEHN, 
Assistant-Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. Price of each 
Volume, gd. 


The following will be ready in June :— 


Un Drame dans les Airs. By JuLEs VERNE. Edited by 
J. G. LLoyp Jones, Assistant-Master at Forest School, Waltham- 
stow. 


Pif-Paf. By Epovarp LasouLayk. Edited by W. M. POOLE, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. 


La Petite Souris Grise; and Histoire de Rosette. 
By MADAME DE SEGUR. Edited by BLANCHE DALY COCKING. 


Un Anniversaire a Londres, and Two other Stories. By 
P. J. STAHL. Edited by E. C. Hewitt, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Marlborough College. 


Monsieur le Vent et Madame la Pluie. By ALFRED DE 
Musser. Edited by Miss LEAKY, Assistant-Mistress at the Girls’ 
High School, Shefheld. 


La Fée Grignotte; and La Cuisine au Salon. From 
Le Théâtre de la Jeunesse. Edited by Miss VON GLEHN, 
Assistant- Mistress at Roedean School, Brighton. 


Just out. 


ARNOLD'S GEOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOKS. 


Price 3d. each. 


ITI. Europe. 
IV. Greater Britain. 
V. British Isles. 


(Zn the press.) 


I. England and Wales. 
II. Scotland, Ireland, Canada, 
and Australasia. 


VI. Asia. 


Other Volumes in active preparation. 


THE BRITANNIA COPY BOOKS. 
LEGIBILITY—REASONABLE SPEED—BEAUTY. 


An entirely new series, prepared with the object of teaching a bold, 
legible hand. The letters are sloped at an angle of fifteen degrees from 
the vertical, which has been stated by a large number of influential 
teachers to be the best for practical purposes. 


Books I. to XIV., 2d. each. Book XV., 3d. 
Send for Book of Specimen Pages. 


Loxpon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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BLACKIE’S 
STANDARD GLASS MAPS. 


Just Published. 


Set AA—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Fourteen Maps, beautifully printed in colours, on strong manilla 
paper, 28 inches by 37 inches, and eyeletted at the four corners. 
In‘ strong leather-board box. Price Sixteen Shillings. 


_ Messrs. BLACKIE & Son, Limited, have pleasure in announcing the 
issue of their New Series of Standard Class Maps. 


The aim is to provide a series of School Maps which will set before 
pupils the geographical facts in a clear and intelligible manner, and, by 
the exclusion of unnecessary names, avoid the so prevalent error of over- 
crowding. While care has been taken to leave out whatever is unneces- 
sary, everything that is required has been included. 


A particular feature of this New Series is that some of the Maps are 
devoted to one or two geographical features only, and the special promi- 
nence thus given has the effect of implanting in the minds of pupils the 
picture of the lesson. 


The Series contains Sectional Maps, the large scale of which gives 
prominence to detail. 


The method of arrangement, the clearness of lettering, and the 
general get-up render this New Series eminently suitable for Class 
Teaching, while the bright colours in which the Maps are printed will 
excite the interest of the pupils. 


LIST OF THE MAPS. 


1. ENGLAND AND WALE 3— Relief Map. 
. ENGLAND AND WALES — Physical Features. 


. ENGLAND AND WALES — Counties and County 
Towns. 


2 

3 

4. ENGLAND--Six Northern Connties. 

5. ENGLAND —WNine Eastern Counties. 

6. ENGLAND—Five South-ea:tern Counties. 
7. ENGLAND—Pive South-western Counties. 
8. ENGLAND—Fifteen Central Counties. 

9. WALES. . 

10. ENGLAND— Basin of Humber. 
11. ENGLAND—Basin of Thames. 
- ENGLAND AND WALES—Basin of Severn. 
. ENGLAND AND WALES— [Industrial Map. 
14. ENGLAND AND WALE3— Railways and Canals. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


ISLE OF WIGHT CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


500 Miles Travelling in the 


Weekly Season 
Tickets for Tour- 
ists, affording con- 
tinuous travel for 
seven days over 
the whole of the 
Company’s system, are on sale at ALL Stations. Prices, 


Ist Class, 12s. 6d.; 2nd Class, 10s. 


Children under 12 Half-price. No deposit required. These tickets are 
specially framed for Tourists, who will find them the most effectual and 
cheapest means of getting about the Island within the time stipulated. 
They embrace the following Pupular Resorts: Cowes, Newport, 
Carisbrooke (for Castle), Yarmouth, Freshwater (for Totland Bay, 
Alum Bay, and the Needles), Whippingham (for Osborne), Ryde, 


Sandown, and Ventnor. CHAS. L. CONACHER, 


General Ofices—Newrort, I.W June, 1899. General Manager. 


Garden of England for lOs. 


CASSELL’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST DICTIONARIES. 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


(French-English and English-French.) 616th Thousand. 
1,150 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. | 


CASSELL’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. 


(German-English and English-German.) 222nd Thousand. 
1,120 pages, demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d.; half- 
morocco, 5s. 


CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 


(Latin-English and English-Latin.) 102nd Thousand, 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, §s. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


An entirely New and Enlarged Edition. 
OPTIOS. 


By Prof. HAUGHTON. Revised and toa great extent re-written 
by the Rev. Isaac WARREN, of Trinity College, Dublin. With 
additional Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


This important educational work originally appeared in ‘* Galbraith 
and Haughton’s Scientific Series,” when it obtained a considerable 
popularity. In the present edition it has been brought thoroughly up 
to date. It is the book appointed in this subject for the Sophister 
Classes, and for the ordinary Degree Examination (#.¢., B.A. Degree 
in Arts) in the University of Dublin. ` 

From J. H. Poyxtine, Esq., D.Sc., F.R.S., Mason University College.—‘‘ I beg 
to acknowledge, with many thanks, the receipt of the revised ‘Optics.’ I am just 
now giving a course on Optics to my students, and I shall recommend the book to 
any who Pa not yet got a text-book. I have looked through the work, and I 
believe it is just what I want for the class.” 


An Entirely New and Revised Edition. 
CASSELL’S LESSONS IN FRENCH. 
Part I. Containing 240 pages, crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 2s. 


This work (which reached a sale of 141,000 copies in its original 
edition) has been revised throughout by Mr. James Boielle, B.A., 
Examiner in French Language and Literature in the University of 
London. Itis now in all respects suitable for the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations and the College of Preceptors’ Examinations. 
The type has been reset in a bold style, and each lesson, with the 
exercises bearing upon it, has been brought within the compass of an 
hour’s work. 


*,* The Revised Part II. will be ready in the autumn. 


IN DANGER’S HOUR; 


or, Stout Hearts and Stirring Deeds. With Intro- 
duction by H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. With Four Coloured 
Plates and numerous Illustrations. Price 1s. 8d.; or, handsomely 
bound in cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“ Forty years’ experience of reading books for boys, bsth in large and small 


schools, tells me that no book will prove to be more popular than ‘In Danger’s 
Hour.’"—The Princrpat, High School, Thirsk. 


CASSELL’S POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 


Six Books, containing numerous Illustrations, with Notes and short 
Biographies of the Authors, 1d. each; or complete in one vol., 
cloth limp, 6d. 


“Your ‘ Poetry for Children’ will, I feel sure, become very popular. In selection, 
aper, type, and general ‘get up’ the series is a distinct step in advance of anything 
have seen, and I have examined most in the market.” 


(Signed) J. OVENDEN, The School, Colton, Rugeley. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. Fully Illustrated. Extra 
crown 8vo, 816 pages. Second Edition, Revised. Price §s. 


The Scotsman says :—‘' The picturesqueness of its manner, its fine national spirit, 
its insistence on those parts of the story that have most use and interest for the 
modern world, its numerous choice of appropriate and interesting ilustrations—all 
these things make it a book not for the cloistered student, but for everybody who 
wishes, not merely to be instructed, but to be won to an interest iu a study too often 
made repellent by the Dryasdusts. . 


. . Few popular histories, if any, have been 
better done.” 


Cassell’s Educational Catalogue will be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limivep, LupDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT | MACMILLAN & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


SUITABLE BOOKS IN 


The Organized Science Series. 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY STAGE. 


2s. each Volume. 


FIRST STAGE MECHANICS (SOLIDS). By F. Rosgn- 
BERG, M.A., B.Sc. Second Edition. 


Educational News.—‘‘ Mr. Rosenberg has catered to the wants of South Kensing- 
ton students with great skill and clearness.” 


FIRST STAGE MECHANICS OF FLUIDS. By G. H. 
Bryan, Sc.D., F.R.S., and F. ROSENBERG, M.A., B.Sc. 
ournal of Education.— This book is intended for the use of candidates for the 
Elementary Stage of the Science and Art Department Examination ; but it will be 
found a useful manual for any class of beginners in the subject.” 


FIRST STAGE SOUND, LIGHT, AND HBAT. By 
Joun Don, M.A., B.Sc. 


Nature.—‘‘ The facts and phenomena belonging to the branches of physical science 


named in the title of the book are clearly described and with due attention to experi- 
ment. 


Board Teacher.—“ A thoroughly practical book for the Elementary Stage.” 


FIRST STAGE MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 
By R. H. Jupe, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc. (Lond.). 
Practical Teacher.—“‘ Dr. Jude's treatment is lucid and able. The book is 
calculated to initiate the student into the mysteries of the subject thoroughly and as 
speedily as is consistent with thoroughness. We hold the book in high esteem.” 


FIRST STAGE INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (THHO- 
RETICAL). By G. H. BaiLey, D.Sc. Lond., Ph.D. Heidel- 
berg. Edited by WILLIAM Briccs, M.A., F.C.S. 


Schoolmaster.—“ A good, straightforward, and accurate manual, written in 
accordance with the requirements of the Elementary Stage syllabus of the Science 


and Art Department.” 
FIRST STAGE PHYSIOGRAPHY. By A. M. Davies, 
A.R.C.S., B.Sc., F.G.S. 


Teachers’ Monthly.— This volume is admirably written and well illustrated. It 
will form one of the best text-books to be obtained for preparation for the May 
examination in the Elementary Stage.” 


FOR THE ADVANCED STAGE. 


38. Gd. each Volume. 


SHCOND STAGE MATHBEMATIOS. Being the Additional 
Algebra and Euclid with the Trigonometry required for the Second 
Stage. Edited by WILLIAM BRIGGS, M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


Guardian.—'' Thoroughly suited to the requirements of the examination.” 


ADVANCED MECHANICS. By WILLIAM Briccs, M.A., 
F.C.S., F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S. 
Vol. I., Dynamics. Vol II., Statics. Second Edition. 

Practical Teacher.—‘' The student who wishes to face the South Kensington 


examination with a cheerful countenance should master this well written vade mecunt, 
than which no better treatise has come under our notice.” 


ADVANCED HBAT. By R. WALLAcE Stewart, D.Sc. Lond. 
Second Edition. 
Education.—‘' Students for the Advanced Stage will find this book suitable for 


their purpose. The statements are accurate, the style clear, and the subject- 
matter up to date,” 


ADVANCHD INORGANIO CHEMISTRY. By G. H. 
BaILey, D.Sc. Lond., Ph.D. Heidelberg. Edited by WILLIAM 
Briacs, M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 

Educational Times.—“ This is a well planned and well executed sequel to the 


same author's elementary work. The work meets the requirements of the Science 
and Art ‘‘ Advanced Stage," and we can recommend it.” 


Price 1s. 


FIRST STAGE INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (PRAC- 
TICAL). By F. Beppow, Ph.D., D.Sc. 


Journal of Education.—‘‘The student who conscientiously works through the 
book will find no difficulty in satisfying the examiners.” 
t 


Educational Times.—*' An excellent guide for the beginner in practical laboratory 
work. The instructions are very clear.” 


Price 18. 6d. 
PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By GeEorce 


GEOKGE, F.C.S. 


Pharmaceutical Journal,—' The book is evidently written by one conversant 
with the subject, and students can depend on the various tests and methods of 
analysis as those most suitable for the purpose.” 


Complete Listof THE ORGANIZED SCIENCE SERIES, 
Sree on application, 


London: W. B.CLIV E, 18 BOOKSELLERS ROW, STRAND, W.C. 


GREEK. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE COMPO- 


SITION for use in Preparatory Schools and the Lower Forms of Public 
Schools. By H. Pitman, M.A., late Scholar of Oriel College. Globe Èvo, 


as. 6d 
FRENCH. 
MACMILLAN’S PRIMARY SERIES. NEW VOL. 
LHS VIOLETTES BLANCHES. By EMILE RICHEBOURG. 


Edited, with Grammatical and Explanatory Notes and a French-English 
Vocabulary, by F. JutizN. Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


GERMAN. 


KEY TO HXBROCISES IN SIEPMANN’S GERMAN 
Pan BY T H. Bayley, M.A., Assistant-Master at Loretto School. 
obe 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SCHILLER’S JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. With 
Introduction and Notes by WiLttarp Humeureyvs, Ph.D., Professor of the 
German Language and Literature in Princeton University. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
A NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


A SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By R. F. MACDONALD. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Guardian.—-' The grouping of miscellaneous examples at different stages of the 
book is a good point not often seen. Besides, the examples are numerous and very 
well chosen, and the price of the book, which is much below others containing the 
same amount of material, should guarantee it a trial for school use.” 


GRADUATED TEST PAPERS IN BLEMENTARY 
MATHBHBMATIOCS. Modelled on Subject V., Stage r of the Science and 
Art Department Examinations. By Wacter J. Wooo, B.A., late Mathe- 
matical Demy, Magdalen College, Oxford, Senior Mathematical and Science 
Master of Tettenhall College, Staffordshire. Globe 8vo, sewed, 15. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
WOOLWICH MATHBMATICAL PAPERS for Admission 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 


HE recent attack in Parliament upon the present Vice- 

President of the Council, duly echoed in certain sections 

of the public press, has revealed such a depth of ignorance as 

regards the position, responsibility, and powers of that official, 

that it seems well to examine the question in its historical and 

legal bearings, apart from any personal matters affecting Sir 
John Gorst or any of his predecessors. 

The office of Vice-President of the Council was instituted by 
an Order in Council in 1856, and immediately after a Bill 
was passed making the office permanent. It is this Bill which 
is repealed in the Schedule of the Board of Education Bill of 
the present Session, so that (as Sir J. Gorst’s position is secured 
by the Bill), presuming the present Government go out of office 
in the spring of 1902, the office will have lasted forty-six years. 
The Minute constituting the office ostensibly deals with the 
Lord President, and says: “ The Education Department shall 
be under the Lord President, who is to be assisted by the Vice- 
President, who shall act under his direction, and for him in his 
absence.” Now the Lord President has always been a Cabinet 
Minister and a peer, and, generally, one of the most powerful 
members of the Government. The Vice-President, as a rule, 
has been a person of much less political importance. On two 
occasions only has the Vice-President been in the Cabinet, and 
on both a Liberal Government has been in office ; speaking 
generally, the Liberal Vice-Presidents have been much nearer 
Cabinet rank than those appointed by Conservative Premiers. 
This is strictly in accordance with the position which matters 
educational occupy in the programme of the two political parties. 
Both are supremely indifferent to the real interests of education. 
The Liberals, however, write it large, and talk much of educa- 
tional progress and reform, because they regard these cries as 
useful aids to the Disestablishment movement. The Con- 
servatives, on the other hand, keep the question in the back- 
ground, so that attention may not be drawn to those administra- 
tive devices designed to strengthen the interests likely to be 
attacked by their Liberal successors. Hence, while the Lord 
President 1s necessarily with a Conservative Government a 
person of the highest consideration and above suspicion, the 
Vice-President is kept strictly subordinate, and, if possible, care- 
fully muzzled : for the debateable questions are certain to come 
up in the Commons, and not in the Lords. 
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In 1884 dissatisfaction was expressed in the House of 
Commons at this dual control, and a Select Committee was 
appointed to consider “how the Ministerial responsibility may 
be best secured.” The Right Hon. Hugh Childers, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was chairman, and among the members 
were Sir J. Lubbock, Sir Lyon Playfair, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
Mr. Samuel Morley, and Mr. Jesse Collings. This Com- 
mittee, by the way, provided the text forthe present Board of 
Education Bill. It recommended that “a Board of Education 
should be constituted, with a President, who should be the real 
as well as nominal Minister”; also that the Minister should 
have the assistance of a Parliamentary Secretary able to sit in 
either House of Parliament. Further, it was advised that the 
Minister should have “full authority to call upon governing 
bodies of endowed schools, and even of the great public schools, 
to furnish him with such reports and information as he may re- 
quire,” and that, except in the caseof the public schools, he “should 
direct any inquiries or inspection.” Fifteen years have elapsed 
before this has been brought within the range of practical 
politics ; how long before we see the consummation of the full 
desires of the Royal Commission ? 

The evidence given before this Committee brought out clear- 
ly the theories of the two parties as to the Vice-Presidency. 
Lord Ripon, as President, said to Mr. W. E. Forster (not then, 
but afterwards, in the Cabinet)on his appointment : “ Remember, 
I shall always treat you as a colleague.” Lord Carlingford, who 
succeeded Lord Ripon as Lord President in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, said that “the Ministry of Education was in a 
sort of commission between himself and the Vice-President.” 
Contrast this with Conservative customs. ‘The Duke of 
Richmond said: “I am the Minister of Education. I look 
upon the Vice-President as an Under-Secretary, and in no 
other light ”—this, although Lord George Hamilton was then 
Vice-President. The latter pointed out : “ The Duke is a near 
relative of mine, and very considerate” ; but, “if I had to deal 
with a Lord President who was determined to act upon the 
position which the law gives him, the position of Vice-President 
would have been absolutely untenable.” He further described 
the position of Vice-President as a “not very pleasant one.” 

Lord Cranbrook, again, in the hearing of the present writer, 
described himself as “the Minister of Primary Education,” and 
sometimes received deputations without the presence of Sir W. 
Hart-Dyke. From the same personal knowledge, it may be 
recorded that both Mr. Mundella and Mr. Acland took the 
opposite view, and settled matters of high policy without 
reference to the Lord President. An equal conflict of opinion 
showed itself upon the important questions of patronage and of 
the desirability or otherwise of educaiion having a representative 
in the Cabinet. Generally it may be said that Conservative 
Presidents kept all patronage in their own hands, and never 
even consulted their Vice-Presidents, and that they did not 
think education important enough business for a Cabinet 
Minister; while the opposite has been the case with the 
Liberals. 

The permanent officials gave details of the duties of their 
two chiefs and of the legal powers of each. They made it plain 
that the Conservative idea was that intended by Parliament, 
while the popular view of the Vice-President, since much 
strengthened by Mr. Acland’s “usurpation,” was a mistake. 
The Vice-President was intended to be the head of the Office, 
very much like the paid Deputy-Chairman of the London 
County Council. In administration all-powerful, supervising 
the routine work and controlling the officers ; yet in 
legislation, in all matters of the Aaule politique, he has no more 
power than the Permanent Secretary. If a question is to be 
asked in Parliament, or a matter is likely to be the subject of a 
motion for adjournment, he must consult his chief, and can be 
overruled by him. Once a matter comes within the range of 
party politics he is impotent, and all the Cabinet are his 
superiors—the “Committee of Council” becomes a reality. 
But in administering the present law, in working for all they are 
worth the forms of his Department, he is free and unchecked. 
In short, Education Bills belong to the Lord President ; Clause 
VII. is the sphere of the Vice-President. If writers in the 
Speaker or the Schoolmaster would acquaint themselves with 
these simple facts, set out in dull Blue-books, they might be able 
to review the doings of the present Administration with truth, 
even if their comments lacked the spice of party malevolence. 

M. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


New Methods in Education: Art, Real Manual Training, 
Nature Study. Explaining processes whereby hand, eye, 
and mind are educated by means that conserve vitality and 
develop a union of thought and action. By J. LIBERTY 
Tabb, Director of the Public School of Industrial Art, 
&c., Philadelphia. With a Wealth of lllustration. (14s. net. 
Sampson Low, Marston, & Co.) 

The teaching of drawing has recently won its freedom. The 
Science and Art Department no longer controls the drawing in 
Board schools. It never attempted to correlate drawing and 
school subjects, but rather to separate them. That drawing 
should be a means of expression, not mere imitation of printed 
copies or objects, that it should develop manual power and 
educate generally, were conceptions foreign to it. The New 
Alternative Syllabus introduced newaims, methods, and matenals ; 
the Education Department assumed responsibility for drawing 
and granted freedom, even to the making of new schemes. For 
this, knowledge of principles is needed ; but the principles of our 
art, elementary, and secondary schools are not easy to find. _ 

At this crisis Mr. J. Liberty Tadd’s “New Methods in 
Education” should be useful. Its purpose is to help inquirers, 
to suyyest new methods based on definite principles. These 
are not entirely new in this country ; the Alternative Syllabus 
introduced them to elementary schools and to craft schools 
several years since. For years Mr. J. Liberty Tadd has been 
teaching drawing and directing art instruction in Philadelphia. 
These are results of his experiments. The methods, matenals, 
models, and manipulation of tradition ; its dead copies, plaster- 
casts, models of abstract form and perspective, are all swept 
away, with the principles belonging thereto. Drawing 1s nota 
mere imitative art, but a means of expression, of education in 
its true sense. “By drawing,” he says, “ I mean the vital union 
of thought and action that gives definite expression to in- 
dividual thought through the hand? Knowledge is essential ; 
therefore drawing is related to science; while manual skill 
relates it to all handcraft. “The book is primarily a protest 
against present methods of education,” for they do “not de- 
velop the best potentialities in man’s nature.” “Children are 
told too much ; they do not work out truths for themselves.” 
We trust to books ; but nature, experience, and direct contact 
with living form is needed. “I have never found a teacher,” 
he says, “educated by book-methods able to draw.” 

The special characteristics of his system are: (1) The use of 
both hands ; (2) correlation of mind and body; (3) memory 
drawing ; (4) rotation of classes. On “ambidexterity” great 
emphasis is laid, mainly for its physiological and educational 
value. “The right hand exercises the left side of the brain, 
the left hand the right side. If both are used, a better mental 
fabric results.” Yet, he says, students do not sketch or paint 
with the left hand. Ambidexterity has limits even in Phil- 
adelphia. 

To develop and correlate mind, eyes, and hands, exercises 
with chalk and blackboard, using the whole arm, similar to 
those of the New Syllabus, are given. 

Memory drawing most teachers now value, but not enough yet. 
In America blackboards are taken into the fields and farmyards ; 
living things as they live and move at home are drawn. This 
kind of memory-drawing is very valuable. “ Only the most 
stupid people think the living form must pose to enable the 
student to grasp its shape.” At first these life-studies will be 
bad. “ Dont expect likeness from little children,” he says, 
quite sensibly ; accuracy only we insist on, 1egardless of the 
child’s nature ; we give geometrical figures, not living things, 
and require imitation only—not knowledge. 

To know form it must be made. Every child should use 
various materials, and have manual training ; hands should be 
made skilful before they use tools; therefore, all draw, design, 
model in clay, and carve wood. This is the “rotation of 
classes.” 

Extravagant claims are made for narrow, mechanical methods 
—“ paper cutting and folding, with Sloyd, are but slightly 
educational.” Wood-carving with us, wherever taught, usually 
separates designing from carving. Our school systematically 
divides thought from expression. In Philadelphia, drawing, 
design, modelling, and carving is the rule, for girls as for boys, 
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for all ages and all classes ; no one is excepted ; thought and 
act are united. 

Form, light and shade, are learned by modelling. Of colour 
little is said—“ pupils should be allowed to use it.” Brush- 
work is just mentioned ; it is evidently unknown. Drawing 
as manual training, with chalk and blackboard, dominates 
and limits the work. Two kinds of drawing are recognized— 
this and drawing from Nature. Where, then, is drawing as a 
means of expression? In some important directions it is not 
attempted. 

Mr. J. Liberty Tadd seems to hold notions of design op- 
posed to his principles, but it is difficult to know exactly what he 
holds. By a kind of mental ambidexterity, he supports opposite 
views, and gives contradictory advice—this is sometimes un- 
avoidable ; what is right for the student may be wrong for the 
child. “Do not allow any ruling of construction lines or 
measurement” (page 88). “In some cases I allow ruler to 
make slight lines and mark out size ... It is a question of 
individual judgment” (page 133), or “ Abolish construction lines 
from the beginning” (page 38). “ Never allow outline first ; 
begin with ribs of leaves.” Of design he says : “ Simple design 
must begin at the start”; next, “ Nature is the best designer,” copy 
her; then, the old styles and units must be first assimilated before 
the pupil can design. The Greek and Moresque units, on which 
most of his pupils’ designs are based, were not found in Nature 
outside us, but were invented by man. The powers exist still. 
“ Education should bring out latent powers,” he says. That the 
study of dead and past art is not needed Whitechapel and 
Bermondsey Board-school boys have proved. The child is part 
of Nature, the best designer. Mr. Tadd protests rightly against 
those who mislead teachers by wrong methods of child-study ; 
who “make trifling experiments, while evident applications 
are neglected which lead to golden fruit.” But he forgets the 
child, his own educational principles, and the aim of his book. 

The book begins with protests against telling ; but the right 
method of educating without telling is not made clear. Ap- 
parently telling is the rule all through, and, after two hundred 
pages, first principles and protests are forgotten. “I cannot 
resist, when talking to my class, to interject a stream of facts 
and fancies about the form.” “Hitch on to your lesson as 
many facts as possible.” To show how ideas germinate and 
how to “encourage” the child to express itself is needed. 
From its own scribble, form and manual training ; from its own 
designs—made without rules—the principles of design may be 
evolved, without telling. Are not those for whom the book is 
written told too much? The clue given, should they not work 
it out for themselves? The book seems to condemn its author. 
One thing might have been told : how “to infect the child with 
the almighty energy of Nature.” We would know that. 

The school, and all therein, is in a state of transition. Till it 
finds rest on educational principles, works like this help to bring 
reform and correlation nearer, even if incomplete. The work 
is a valuable, a unique, contribution to a great question which 
is being discussed everywhere. But few will complain that 
they are “told too much.” There is truly “a wealth of iHustra- 
tion.” 


History of the City of Rome tn the Middle Ages. By FERDINAND 
GREGOROVIUS. Translated by ANNIE HAMILTON. Vol. VI., 
Parts I. and II. (Bell.) 

These two parts of Mrs. Hamilton’s excellent translation give 
us the history of Rome during the captivity at Avignon and the 
schism in the Papacy. In the first part Gregorovius introduces 
his account of the Italian expedition of Henry VII. by some 
valuable remarks on Dante’s “ De Monarchia,” “the work, not 
of a statesman, but of a philosophical thinker.” The coming of 
the Emperor at a time when the Papacy was in exile seemed a 
favourable opportunity for the fulfilment of Dante’s hopes. 
Unfortunately, Henry was forced to become the head of the 
party and to employ the arms of faction. The chief interest in 
the struggle between John XXII. and Lewis the Bavarian lies in 
the alliance between the Ghibelline claims and the tenets of the 
schismatical Franciscans. These ardent monarchists attacked 
the sacerdotal hierarchy with a boldness which gave a new 
direction to thought, and, finally, led to the overthrow of the 
unity of the Catholic Church. Lewis, who made use of the 
monastic dispute to weaken the Pope, and brought an accusation 
of heresy against him, found allies in the Romans, for, though 
they did not care a straw about the dogma of the poverty of 


Christ, they were indignant at the Pope’s absence from the city. 


, The quarrel between the Emperor and the Pope assumed a new 


aspect. In earlier times the Popes had made common cause 
with the Roman democracy against the Emperors. Lewis, in 
his struggle with Pope John, “appealed to the democratic 
principle of the majesty of the Roman people”; he received the 
imperial crown as their gift, and restored to them the right of 
papal election. Deserted by the Pope, Rome was wasted by 
civil war, and the condition of the city was so miserable that 
there was little to tempt a Pope to return from Avignon. In 
the midst of the general disorder and wretchedness, the Capitol 
was made the scene of the coronation of Petrarch. The some- 
what puerile ceremony had momentous results; it recalled to 
men’s minds the ancient dignity of the city, and awoke an 
enthusiasm for its past, which attained its fullest expression in 
Cola di Rienzo, and prepared the way for the acceptance of his 
ideas. His strange career is told at length by Gregorovius, and 
the story, interesting in itself as it must ever be, gains fresh 
interest from the historian’s treatment of the character of the 
tribune, the causes of his success and failure, and his relation 
to the thoughts of his time. 

One permanent result of the resolution brought about by Cola 
di Rienzo was the destruction of the power of the civic nobility, 
which was completed by the energy of Albornoz. In con- 
sequence of the cardinal’s advice, Innocent VI. sent a foreign 
senator to Rome, the first of a long line, and besides this repre- 
sentative of the Pope the citizens elected a Council of seven 
Reformatores, with functions and authority similar to those of 
the Florentine priors. This Council gave the people the virtual 
sovereignty of the city, and reduced the civic nobles to the posi- 
tion of provincial barons. The work of Albornoz in forcing 
obedience on the State of the Church made it possible for 
Urban V. to return to Rome. His return was, it is pointed out 
here, forced upon him by the insecurity of Avignon from 
English attack, by the wretched condition of France, and above 
all by the damage which the long absence of the Popes from Rome 
was bringing on the Papacy. No longer sheltered by the mys- 
terious majesty of the Holy City, the papal pretensions were “ ex- 
posed to the critical inquiry of the West.” Urban’s stay in Rome 
was short ; he had no mind to make a martyr of himself, and 
gladly went back to his beloved France. His successor, Gregory 
XI., found that, if he remained at Avignon, the State of the Church 
and all temporal authority in Italy would be lost. The political 
crisis had, Gregorovius remarks, more power to move him than 
the prophecies of the Swedish St. Bridget or the exhortations of 
St. Catharine of Siena, and he restored the Papacy to Rome. In 
the schism which began shortly after his death the city was so 
thoroughly devoted to Urban VI., “the representative of the 
national Roman Papacy,” that it was said that never before had 
it been so obedient to a Pope. Under Boniface IX. the Romans 
were by no means so satisfied. The Pope was strengthened by 
his alliance with Ladislaus of Naples ; he was a man of energy 
and determined character, as well as of blameless life, and he 
set himself to overthrow the popular Government. The fear of 
the Romans lest he should desert the city enabled him to force 
conditions upon them which they would not otherwise have 
accepted, and he made himself master of Rome. Yet, successful 
as he was in his temporal rule, he plunged the Church “into 
infinite disorder” by his rapacity, and inflicted lasting injury 
upon it, for the abuses which he encouraged helped to destroy 
the respect of Christendom for the papal authority. The nar- 
rative ends with the election of Martin V. by the Council of 
Constance, a memorable breach of the hierarchical system of 
election. A chapter is added containing an interesting 
survey of the state of Italian culture in the fourteenth century 
and of the material and intellectual condition of Rome. 


“Cambridge Historical Series..—Sfain, its Greatness and 
Decay (1479-1788). By MARTIN A. S. HUMR, Editor 
of the Calendars of Spanish State Papers, &c. With 
an Introduction by EDWARD ARMSTRONG, Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. (Cambridge University Press.) 

It is a pity that the editor of this series has chosen to make 
this book a composite production. A book is more readable 
when it is the work of one author; and, in the case of an 
author so well qualified to deal with Spanish history as Major 

Martin Hume, it is difficult to understand why about a quarter 

of this volume should have been written by another. Not 

that we have anything to complain of in Mr. Armstrong’s 
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portion of the volume, which, after a short sketch of the 
rule of Ferdinand and Isabella, deals at some length 
with the reign of Charles I. (or V.) in Spain. He writes with 
abundant knowledge, though without literary grace, and the 
matter of his chapters is well worth the effort required to 
assimilate it. His remarks, for example, on the effect that the 
defeat of the Communeros had upon the character of the Cortes 
by throwing the representation of the towns, along with muni- 
cipal office, into the hands of the lesser gentry, are excellent. 
Major Hume’s own work, which begins with the accession of 
Philip I]. and goes down to the death of Charles III., leaves 
nothing to be desired either in matter or manner. The title 
that he has chosen for it is not appropriate, for the eighteenth 
century was not a period of decay in Spain. The country, as 
he points out, gained much by the accession of the Bourbon 
dynasty. Though the ambition of Elizabeth Farnese caused 
a heavy drain on its resources, her persistence and energy 
raised it once again to “a leading place in the councils of the 
world” ; and the reign of Philip V., in spite of the king’s 
indolence and attacks of imbecility, was a time of material as 
well as intellectual progress. Under Ferdinand VI. the country 
became actually prosperous, and under the enlightened rule of 
Charles III., whose desires for the welfare of his people were 
carried out by his great ministers Floridablanca, Ensenada, 
and Aranda, the reorganization of finance and other adminis- 
trative reforms did much to repair the mischief caused by the 
folly and selfishness of earlier sovereigns. 

In his account of the reign of Philip II. Major Hume shows 
how consistently Philip followed his father’s policy in bringing 
the Church in Spain into subjection to the Crown, and the use 
that he made of the Inquisition for that purpose. It was in 
vain that the Spanish bishops tried to take advantage of the 
Council of Trent as an opportunity for bringing the Inquisi- 
tion under Papal control. Philip insisted that the Council 
should abstain from any interference with his sovereign rights, 
and though Pius IV. withstood him manfully, and even gained 
some advantage over him in the Council, he remained ab- 
solute master in Spain. He was to the last popular with the 
Spaniards, who liked his solemn manners. Yet his reign 
brought much misery upon them. For this he was, of course, 
partly responsible, but, as Major Hume observes, the disastrous 
condition in which he left the country was mainly due to a 
system of maladministration and financial oppression established 
before his reign, and too firmly rooted to be eradicated by a 
king of his narrow training and dull intellect. The fiscal policy 
of the Austrian kings was enough of itself to ruin any country. 
Under Philip IV. meat, wine, and other like articles were taxed 
to one-eighth of their value, a duty of 14 per cent. on all sales 
had to be paid to the Crown, the first floor of every house was 
held to belong to the king and had to be redeemed at its full 
value. While all classes were ruined, the treasury was reduced 
to bankruptcy by the peculation of a horde of useless officials. 
In the reign of Charles the Bewitched the king’s horses were 
Starving in their stalls, the ladies of the royal household were 
kept short of food, there were no ships to carry on, or protect, 
trade, nearly all manufacture had ceased, and the labourers 
were too few to cultivate the land; taxation and oppression 
had driven the agricultural classes into the towns, and they 
either starved there or emigrated. Major Hume's interesting 
notices of the internal condition of Spain must not lead us to 
pass by his treatment of its political history. He has cleverly 
managed to give a sufficient, and, indeed, in some cases, a 
remarkably good, account of the place filled by Spain in the 
politics of Europe, without being drawn into a general narrative 
of wars and alliances in which it played only a subsidiary part. 


The New Science and Art of Arithmetic for the use of Schools 
By A. SONNENSCHEIN and H. A. NESBITT, M.A. (Price 
4s. 6d. Sonnenschein.) 

The authors explain that the present book is a modification 
of the work originally published in 1870. They have en- 
deavoured to bring it up to date, and, in their preface, they 
point out the more important changes which have been intro- 
duced. If we confine this notice to defects which have been 
allowed to remain, it will, we hope, be understood that we do 
not undervalue the good already done by the earlier edition. 
But the fact is that the authors have not succeeded in shaking 
themselves free from obsolete methods, and thus their work 


can no longer be regarded as occupying a place in the front 
rank of arithmetical text-books. 

The most important point in which they have failed to 
advance with the times is the construction of the type-examples. 
There are, of course, cases in which, for rapidity of calculation, 
the logical arrangement of the work may be conveniently 
departed from. But where no advantage of this kind is to be 
gained the logical order should be adhered to. On page 182, 
for example, the following is the method given for reducing 
£1376 to its lowest terms :— 

4) 4) 9) 3) 11) 
sores | goies | 25fo | $3e l Hl 43 
Nothing is gained by this artificial arrangement ; a far better 
one being : 
ð+ TATT] Žuto = seat = 4$? = +e 

In many cases cancelling marks may be dispensed with 
altogether, and their unnecessary use should be discouraged. 
The authors adhere, however, to the old-fashioned plan. On 
page 209 an example by unitary methods concludes thus : 


£28. os. = 560s. buy 422 of 11 articles, 
20 


laž ıl 
BID x XX 


20. 


I Ans.—20 articles. 


Now, in this case all the cancelling can be done mentally, and 
the written work should stand : 
4,28, or 560s., buy $29 of 11 articles 
= $6.0 jj 
= 20 articles. 


The clumsiness of these methods is perhaps best shown by 
the simplification (on page 359) of 


4°285714 x 1'054 x 6'125, 
2°72 x 1'083 x 2'8 
which begins thus : 
Dpi Toot ot | Fx Utne rir | sy x 6 
x Ivo | se | Ts X25 
Lastly, though many other examples might be quoted, here 
is one given to illustrate the use of Chain Rule (pages 255-256): 


How many pounds sterling must be paid for 32830 francs, if 35 francs 
are worth 9 roubles, 4} Austrian florins = 8,), marks, 3 roubles = 
5 Austrian florins, and £1 = 2075 marks ? 


x | B2F3¢ 
28 g 
Z g 

#3 Sro 
725 I 
Xp BY 
7 | 5 
ZX | Xp 
ls Z 
7 27 
$7 £6 9D 
fjø 

10 § x 27 x IO = 1350. 


Ans.— £1350. 


“Foreign Statesmen.”—Cavour. By the Countess EVELYN 
MARTINENGO CESARESCO. (734 X 5 in., pp. viii, 222; 
price 2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

As our readers will remember, the volumes of this series are 
meant to correspond in form, size, and scope with those of that 
excellent series, “Twelve English Statesmen.” Half-a-dozen 
volumes have already appeared, and the Countess Cesaresco 
has now given us her interesting account of the aims and doings 
of one of the greatest of the makers of Italy, Cavour. The 
book is written with sympathy and full knowledge of its subject. 
The narrative is temperate and clear. Extenuating nought and 
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setting down nought in malice, it gives a brief history of what 
Cavour did and how he did it, rather than a disquisition on the 
Italian movement and what it suggests. And in the course of 
the story, by sundry touches here and there, we are enabled to 
form a fairly adequate picture of what the great liberator and 
unionist was like ın person, manner, and mind. 

Cavour was a fervent admirer of England and of the English 
constitution ; and it was in no small measure due to him and 
his strong aversion to cloak-and-dagger methods that English 
sympathy became so strongly enlisted on behalf of Italian 
unity. He preferred to work by constitutional methods, though 
at times, rightly or wrongly, he boldly set aside the constitution 
when he thought the occasion demanded it. Into the justifiable- 
ness of these acts the Countess does not attempt to go deeply. 
She very properly points out that, before we can come to asound 
judgment, on the subject we must consider the details of each 
act, and the exigencies and possibilities of each occasion, much 
more closely than her space allows her todo. She does not, 
however, conceal the fact that her own feeling is that there 
were times when, to effect a great right, Cavour did not hesitate 
to do a little wrong. But, when all is said and done, history 
tells us of but few men who have loved their country with such 
$ingleness of heart and such strength and enlightenment of 
purpose. He literally wore his life out in effecting Italian 
unity, and died at the comparatively early age of fifty-one. 

The dealings of Cavour with Napoleon 111., which eventually 
led to the rending of Nice and Savoy from the kingdom of 
Sardinia, are set forth with simplicity and moderation, and the 
reader is allowed to see the main features of the policies which 
influenced both parties. Those were dark and trying times for 
Cavour, and he did not come out of them quite as satisfactorily 
as it now seems it was possible for him to have done. How- 
ever, it is easy to be wise after the event ; and the fact remains 
that there was no other Italian then alive who could have 
done half as well as he; and also that, in the end, he was 
successful. 

Personally, we should have liked a rather fuller account of 
Cavour’s political views, taken from his essays of 1843-46, and, 
later, from his speeches. It would have been valuable, as re- 
vealing more clearly the attitude of the man’s mind; as, for 
instance, it does in the case quoted from the essays of his 
views on the union of the English and Irish Parliaments. The 
thing in itself being good, he does not very much care to con- 
demn the means used by Pitt to effect it, though he is severe 
enough on those who received bribes. However, we quite see 
that a fuller reference to these essays and the speeches was not 
very easy. The only faults we have to find with this excellent 
little book are that here and there a more generous insertion 
of dates would have greatly helped the reader, and that there 
is no index. 


“ University Extension Manuals."—-A4 Short History of Astro- 
nomy. By ARTHUR BERRY, M.A., Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. (7% X5 in., pp. 440; 
price 6s. Murray.) 

The authors object is to give an outline of the subject 
intelligible “to a reader who has no’ special knowledge of 
either astronomy or mathematics.” With only a passing refer- 
ence to the Egyptians, Chaldzeans, and Chinese, he sketches 
the history, in admirably clear and simple language, from the 
time of the Greeks down to the present day. Short biographies 
of the greatest astronomers, and portraits of eight of them, add 
much to the interest of the book. The magnificent Tycho 
Brahe, the illustrious Galilei (as Mr. Berry prefers to call him), 
Newton (pronounced by Lagrange, his brilliant successor, to be 
“the greatest genius that ever existed”), the indefatigable 
Herschel, Kepler, Halley, Bradley, Laplace, and many others 
are brought so clearly before the reader that he cannot refuse 
his admiration to these intellectual giants. 

Referring to the not uncommon belief that the reform in 
methods of scientific discovery, which took place during the 
seventeenth century, was due to Francis Bacon, Mr. Berry 
Says: 

The value of Bacon’s theory of scientific discovery is very differently 
estimated by different critics, but there can be no question of the 
singular ill-success which attended his attempts to apply it in particular 
cases ; and it may fairly be questioned whether the scientific methods 
constantly referred to incidentally by Galilei, and brilliantly exemplified 
by his practice, do not really contain a large part of what is valuable 


inthe Baconian philosophy of science, while, at the same time, avoiding 
some of its errors. 


Our author shows that Galilei frequently protested “ against 
the current method of dealing with scientific questions by the 
interpretation of passages in Aristotle, Ptolemy, or other 
writers,” and constantly insisted “ on the necessity of appealing 
directly to actual observation of facts.” 

But, while thus agreeing with Bacon in these essential points, he 
differed from him in the recognition of the importance, both of deducing 
new results from established ones by mathematical or other processes 
of exact reasoning, and of using such deductions, when compared with 
fresh experimental results, as a means of verifying hypotheses pro- 
visionally adopted. This method of proof, which lies at the base of 
nearly all important scientific discovery, can hardly be described better 
than by Galilei’s own statement of it, as applied to a particular case : 
“ Let us, therefore, take this at present as a Postu/atum, the truth 
whereof we shall afterwards find established, when we shall see other 
conclusions built upon this Hypothesis, to answer and most exactly to 
agree with Experience.” 

As we have pointed out, Galileo Galilei is always called 
Galilei by the author instead of Galileo. He also persistently 
uses the spelling Cophernicus, instead of the more usual Cofer- 
nicus, on the ground that, although the astronomer himself used 
both spellings, he made use of the latter much less frequently 
than the former. Mr. Berry is, no doubt, strictly accurate, but 
we hardly think it was worth while, in either case, to depart 
from the name so long and so generally accepted. 

The book is very well illustrated. There are more than a 
hundred illustrations, including most interesting reproductions 
from the works of Tycho Brahe, Galileo, and others, and photo- 
graphs of sun-spots and spectra taken quite recently. A very 
good list of authorities is added, for the use of those whose 
appetite has been sufficiently whetted to make them wish to 
pursue the subject further. There can be no doubt that the 
author has successfully accomplished his object. His book 
will be very useful for the class of readers he contemplated, and 
for all who are interested in the subject. 


Cornelius Nepos. Vol. I., Greek Lives. By H. WILKINSON. 
(‘* Macmillan’s Elementary Classics.”’) 

Nepos is a dull author ; but the choice in Latin prose for beginners is 
limited, and, if ‘‘ cooked ” extracts are barred, it is hard to suggest a 
better. Mr. Wilkinson has provided a full vocabulary and an excellent 
historical introduction. His notes are rather scanty, and real difh- 
culties are passed over. Thus, in the first life, Miltiades, page 1, line 19, 
id needs explanation (in the previous line e#su/a is a misprint for zn 
sule); page 2, line, 13, corum gut miserant . . . illorum quibus erat 
profectus, why the different pronouns ? Line 19, se enim domum: we 
wager that not one beginner in a hundred will make out the construction 
without assistance. 


(1) Scenes of Child Life in Collogutal French. By Mrs. J. G. FRAZER. 
(2) Scenes of Familiar Life in Colloguial French. By the same 
Author. (1s. 6d. each. Macmillan.) 

(1) The first of these books depicts, in colloquial form, the daily life 
of a small French boy of five. The following extracts will best give an 
idea of its contents :— 

‘s Madame de Grand’matson: 
d'enfant ! Venez m’embrasser, mon chéri.’ 

as les dames; je suis grand maintenant.’ Madame de Bott: ‘Vous 
étes grand pour votre age, mais vous êtes encore bien jeune. Tenez, 
embrassez-moi quand-méme.’ Bébé: ‘Si mon papa était ici, est-ce 
qu’il vous embrasserait?’” &c. Or again—‘' Bébé: ‘Que fait-on au 
ciel? est-ce qu’on s'amuse au ciel?’ La Grand'’maman: ‘On est très 
heureux au ciel.” Bébé: Est-ce que les anges jouent a la toupie avec 
les enfants du ciel?’” A vocabulary is added to each chapter. 

(2) The ‘Scenes of Familiar Life” are for older pupils. ‘In 
making the scenes short and easy to act, requiring the slightest of 
dramatic background and the minimum of performers, I entertain some 
hope that they will find their way from the schooiroom into the drawing- 
room.” They are carefully graded and brightly written. The book 
has already been twice reprinted, and has therefore successfully stood 
the test of experience. 

Both books are illustrated, and the persons depicted are French, and 
not, as is sometimes the case in our French school books, English or 
German. Print and binding are good. 


“ Siepmann’s French Series.” —(1) Mon Oncle et mon Curé. By JEAN 
DE LA BRÈTE; edited by E. C. GOLDBERG, M.A. (2s. 6d.) 
(2) Petites Ames. By EMILE POUVILLON ; edited by S. BARLET. 

(2s. Macmillan.) 
Both these books are classed among Mr. Siepmann’s advanced 
Readers. ‘*Mon Oncle et mon Curé” is already well known in 
England. It is well and brightly written, and would more especially be 


‘Ah! voici Bébé. Quel amour 
bébé: ‘Non, je n’embrasse 
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appreciated in the upper forms of girls’ schools. *The notes are well 
done, but it is to be feared that the philological comments will receive 
scant attention either from master or boys. We doubt whether 
‘ Petites Ames” will hold its own among our French Readers for 
schools. The stories, some of them dealing with school life, are good 
in their way, but hardly likely to arrest the attention of schoolboys. 
Many of the notes are superfluous. A passing reference to the casquette 
of fiis Bovary provokes a long note on Flaubert, in which, however, the 
allusion to the casguelte is left unexplained. We notice also the 
familiar error which makes bachelier = B.A., and /icencié = M.A. The 
general editors are responsible for the appendices, of which there are 
three in each book : (1) Lists of words and phrases which are trans- 
lations of words and phrases in the text. They are for oral practice. 
Ex.: the cap—the eyebrows—with his hair cropped. (2) Sentences on 
syntax and idioms based upon the text, also for wiva voce practice. 
(3) Passages for translation into French based upon the text. The 
words and phrases in (1) will, no doubt, be readily learnt, but the 
question is—How long will they be remembered when taught in this 
way? As to the retranslation exercises, the only difference between 
them and the exercises in the ordinary prose books is that the pupil 
goes for his vocabulary to the text and not to the dictionary; and, 
unless the vocabulary has been previously learnt, he generally prefers 
the dictionary. 


(1) French Commercial Correspondence. Preliminary Course. By 
LADISLAS SOLEIL. (3s. 6d. Kegan Paul.) (2) Zhe Junior 
Student's Vade Mecum to his Studies in French. (1s. 6d. or 10d. 
Manchester Clerical, Medical, & Scholastic Assoc.) (3) Etude 
Meéthodique et Graduée des Sons de la Langue Française. By 
A. A. A. ROLAND and A. WALTON FULLER. (Manchester: Galt 
& Co.) (4) Elementary Object Lessons in French. Book I. 
By ALEC CRAN, M.A. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

(1) We have already criticized the method of the Intermediate Course 
in the March number of the Journal. The method employed in this 
book is the same. In his preface, M. Soleil remarks that ‘‘ there is no 
reason why a boy should not commence his study of commercial French 
almost as soon as that of the grammar of the language,” and complains 
that the study of this subject is at present ‘‘ confined to the upper forms 
in schools.” He further points out that Latin and Greek ‘‘ are 
absolutely valueless as aids to commercial success. Yet the classical 
student has at his disposal easy preliminary books, which he begins to 
use at a comparatively early age. The future merchant, manager, and 
clerk have not the same advantage.” If, by all this, M. Soleil means 
that commercial French should be taught in the lowest French classes, 
we think he is making a great mistake, and his proposal is, moreover, 
entirely contrary to the views expressed by experts in the ‘‘ Report of 
the Sub-committee on Commercial Education” (London County Coun- 
cil), a document that we would recommend to his notice. 

(2) The special feature of this work is a ‘f mental gymnastic apparatus 
for the practice of the verb.” Both in construction and form ‘‘ it is 
unique and copyright.” We have no doubt that, if the junior student 
were passed through this ‘‘ apparatus,” he would come out at the other 
end with a considerable knowledge of the French verbs and their 
English equivalents. But is the French verb worth thirty-two closely 
printed pages of continuous grind? Is it necessary for the junior 
student to become so intimate with its details, and will the ‘‘apparatus” 
inspire him with anything but disgust for the French language ? 

(3) ‘* Toute langue vivante doit etre enseignée de façon a ce que les 
éléves puissent la parler. Dans ce but, la premiere difficulté a 
surmonter, ce nous semble, est l'étude approfondie des différents sons 
qui composent la langue.”—If this book had been published in pre- 
phonetic days, it might have passed muster. The authors, curiously 
enough, appear to be ignorant of the existence of the Assouciation 
Phonétique Internationale and its work, and we fear this book would 
be roughly handled by authorities on phonetics. Only one sound is given 
respectively to a, 0,¢; and at, ats are both made to equal è. Final 
consonants receive but scant attention, and, in sum, the work is very 
far from being afprofondie. 

(4) Such meagre information is given as to the method to be 
employed in using this book that we find it difficult to form any certain 
opinion as to its value. The text consists of what are called *‘ picture 
lessons,” short pieces of prose in descriptive or dialogue form, followed 
by printed conversation lessons. The vocabulary of the picture lesson 
is partly learnt in connexion with wall-sheets (reproduced in the text in 
the form of pictures), and partly by aid of the vocabulary. When this 
is done, the pupil will ‘‘ be prepared to enter on the conversation 
lesson.” This is based upon the picture lesson, but how it is to be 
conducted is not explained. Grammar rules are added—to be learnt by 
heart presumably—and exercises: (1) descriptions of what is on the 
wall-sheet, (2) answers to questions in French, (3) translation from 
English to French. The work is a curious mixture of the old and the 
new. How it would work in the class-room we cannot say, and on this 
point the author hkewise leaves us in the dark. The printing of the 
conversation lessons in the pupil’s text-book seems to us a mistake. 
Conversation should be taught orally by the teacher. Still the pro- 
duction of this book and similar books shows that an effort is being 


made to supersede the text-books of the old type by something more 
rational. 


French Historical Unseens. By N. E. TOKE. (Blackwood.) 

Of the compiling of ‘‘ Unseens” there is no end; but this seems to 
be a distinctly good book, in spite of its frankly utilitarian aim 
of helping Army pupils to pass into Sandhurst. Authors and 
passages are alike representative. The plan of the book is a novel 
one, and the author has succeeded in putting together a very satis- 
factory mullum in parvo of French history and literature from the 
seventeenth century to the present day. The first part contains 

ssages dealing with the principal historical events, and the second 
is composed of selections from the chief writers of the period. Some 
very useful appendices are added of the lives of the authors from whom 
the passages are taken. A short historical outline gathers up in a con- 
nected whole the isolated events in the historical portion, with further 
notes on the more important persons and events. The book is the 
obvious result of a great outlay in time and trouble, and, as giving a 
bird’s-eye view of the period and its most prominent features, may be 
unreservedly commended. 


(1) Boileau: D'Art FPodtique. Edited by D. NicHoL SMITH. 
(2) Sasntine: Picciola, Edited by A. R. Ropes. (Pitt Press.) 
(1) The first of these volumes is more a book for students of French 

literature than for ordinary pupils. The vast amount of allusions the 
“ Art Poétique” contains renders it highly unsuitable for those who 
have not yet attained a sound knowledge of French. Personally, we 
are firmly persuaded that an acquaintance with the classical literature 
of any modern language should be the last thing to be acquired. The 
student should begin with contemporary authors, because their vocabu- 
lary is practically the same as that in current use. It is only when the 
pupil has gained a competent knowledge of a modern language in its 
ena form that he can appreciate the classical savour of its ac- 
cnowledged masterpieces. Boileau, then, in our opinion, is a good wine 
that should be left till late. Mr. Nichol Smith’s introduction is par- 
ticularly admirable. He brings out a point too often lost sight of— 
that the *‘ Art Poétique ” was essentially a polemical work, which the 
course of time has converted into a classic. To appreciate it at its 
true value, we must be able to judge of the excesses it has saved us 
from. On the other hand, it must be admitted that a critic who lays 
down that elegance is the soul of poetry merits, to a large degree, the 
strictures of Keats and De Musset. Such a pitiful definition is almost 
equivalent to saying the necktie makes the gentleman. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, we believe that Boileau, through the influence of the 
many epigrammatical lines that have passed into proverbs, has done 
much more positive good for French prose than for French poetry. 

(2) Of Mr. Ropes’s ‘‘ Picciola” it is only necessary to state that he 
has presented us with a very scholarly edition of Joseph Xavier Boni- 
face’s chef d’xuvre, though disfigured here and there with too much 
grammatical jargon. Truly the ancient scholastic terminology dies 
hard ; but what has a modern language student to do with ‘* apodoses”’ ? 
This furor for nomenclature had best be confined to the ‘‘ classics,” who 
seem to have inherited it as a sort of damnosa hereditas from the 
medieval schoolmen. 


“ Récits d'Histoire de France.”—I. Les Gaulois et les Francs. Par 
F. B. KIRKMAN et J. M. A. PECONTAL. (Price Is. 3d. net. 
Black.) 

Thanks to the collaboration of an Englishman and a Frenchman, we 
have here the first instalment of a child’s history of France adapted for 
English schools. The history is, as it should be, mainly narrative and 
biographical, nor is legend (e.g., the death of Roland) excluded. For 
the text and the historical illustrations we have nothing but praise. 
Corresponding with each section of the Reader is an oral exercise, the 
object of which is to show the pupil how to master the text. There is 
also, of course, a general vocabulary, but no notes. Instead of these 
there is a grammatical appendix, to which the pupil is referred by 
figures in the text. It is here that, by the editors’ invitation, we would 
suggest that there is room for improvement in the succeeding volumes. 
To compress all the grammar demanded into three pages is a laudable 
endeavour, but an impossible four de force. Thus, Rule I runs: 
‘ Notice that the indefinite article uz, une, is generally omitted in 
French before a noun in apposition.” We might take exception to the 
statement as misleading—x is not omitted in French, but æ is added 
in English—but, apart from this, the rule does not cover such cases as 
“ Pépin, maire du palais” (page 43). Of the non-agreement of present 
participles, the construction of s%, the position of adjectives and 
adverbs, the use of tenses (¢.g., the historical present, which abounds) 
not a word. Again, it is not often that we desiderate a note; but for 
words like olifant, fainéant, mignon, the vocabulary is not suthcient, 
and, though difficult constructions are happily rare in the text, some 
require to be noted. In the succeeding volumes these difficulties will 
obviously increase. 


Manual of English Grammar and Composition. By J. C. NESFIELD, 
M.A. (7x 4% in., pp. 3473 price 2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This little book is divided into five parts, which deal with the fol- 

lowing topics: (1) parsing and analysis; (2)-composition : force and 
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propriety of diction ; (3) enlargement of vocabulary : figures of speech ; 
(4) prose and poetry; (5) history of the language. The least satis- 
factory of these is Part 1, which is all the more to be regretted 
inasmuch as it contains a good deal that is helpful. Analysis, for 
instance, is, in many respects, more skilfully dealt with than is com- 
monly the case in small grammars; and the parsing also has its good 
points, though, to our mind, it is somewhat too elaborate for the 
English language. It is a mistake, for instance, to speak of the nomi- 
native and objective cases of English nouns, seeing that these do not 
now exist ; and there is no advantage in calling the suòject the nomi- 
mative. But where the author shows to least advantage is in his 
definitions and in the loose wording of many of his general statements. 
On the very first page we are told that ‘‘ a sentence is a combination of 
words in which something is said about something else.” But why 
“else”? Again, ‘‘the finite verb is said to be ‘extended’ when its 
meaning is increased by an adverb.” But the meaning of a word is 
never changed or increased by an adverb; the whole statement may be 
extended by the addition of details, but the meaning of the predicate is 
not ‘‘ increased,” but modified and limited, by the addition of an adverb. 
Under the head of adjectives we are told that ‘‘ the comparative denotes 
a higher degree of the quality ”—a statement liable to be misunderstood 
by a young learner, for the degree is only higher as compared with some- 
thing else, and not in absolute amount. Then as to definitions—an 
adjective is said to be ‘‘a word used to qualify a noun”’; verbs of state 
are omitted ; a pronoun is called ‘fa word used instead of a noun,” 
which is untrue, for all words used instead of nouns are not pronouns, 
nor does the statement apply to all pronouns, but only to demonstratives 
and personal pronouns of the third person. Moreover, the idea is 
historically inaccurate. The essential characteristic of a pronoun is not 
that it is a ‘‘ substitute-word,’’ but that, instead of naming, it indicates 
what we are speaking about by means of reference. A phrase, we are 
told, is a combination of words without a finite verb; but, unfortun- 
ately, the English verb is conjugated by means of wverb-phrases formed 
by the help of auxiliaries. But we will not multiply instances of this 
looseness of statement. We like Mr. Nesfield’s chapters on ‘‘ punctua- 
tion’’ and on ‘‘the normal order of words.’ In the former case, 
however, we think that it is easier to deal with commas as going in 
pairs, one of which is omitted if it would fall at the beginning or the end 
of a sentence. So, too, there is much that is written about ‘‘ clearness 
of diction ” and ‘‘terseness of diction’? which will be found both inter- 
esting and helpful; and the chapters on ‘‘the origin and growth of 
English ” and on ‘‘ borrowings ’’ seem to us carefully done and useful. 
But for the faultiness of Part 1 we should pronounce the book a good 
one. Still, even as it stands, it will doubtless be found acceptable by 
many. 
First Book in Writing English. By Prof. C. H. Lewis. 
(Price 3s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

This simple treatise on rhetoric, which has lain too long on our 
shelves, has one highly commendable feature. Not only is each precept 
fully illustrated, but the pupil is required at each step to apply the rule 
he has learned. The examples, perhaps, are not varied enough ; and 
a sharp boy will reel them off glibly one after the other, and fall into 
the same error in the first independent essay he writes. The chapter 
on the sources of the English vocabulary is a pure excrescence. What 
does it profit the young essayist to know that ‘* cigar” comes to us from 
Spain, and ‘‘ coffee” Rom Arabia? The grammar, too, we could well 
spare. There is either too much or too little of it. Such a construc- 
tion as ‘‘I was afraid of the rope breaking” cannot be ruled out of 
court (see Sweet). In ‘‘she talks like him,” is ‘‘ like ” an adjective ? 
How would Mr. Lewis parse it in “I hate him like poison,” or ‘* Roses 
strewn in my path like mad’? Is ‘‘well,’”? in “I feel well,” an 
adjective? Is ‘*I feel badly” an English phrase? Is not ‘‘he fears 
he will miss the boat” more natural than ‘‘ shall”? Is ‘to list” in 
the sense of ‘‘to catalogue” recognized English? These questions 
are not intended as pin-pricks, but rather as hints for a revised edition 
of a very sensible and, on the whole, very sound treatise on com- 
position. 

“ Macmillan’s English Classics.” — Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 

Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Epwarp E. Morris. 

(2 vols., 7 x 434 in., price 1s. 9d. each. Vol. I., Cantos i. and ii., 

pp. xxxvi., 1153 Vol. II., Cantos iii. and iv., pp. xxxvi., 168. 
acmillan.) 

The general characteristics of this series, of which the two volumes 
before us are very good examples, have been so often described by us 
that we need not again deal with them except briefly. Briefly, 
then, they are abundant and sound information, and scholarly and 
sympathetic exposition and criticism. Literature is treated as litera- 
ture—z.¢., as the skilled and harmonious expression of thought and 
feeling. Where the series seems to us to err is in explaining more 
than is necessary, and in occasionally—as in the above volumes— 
dragging in unnecessary etymology. Derivation gives us the original 
meaning of a word, and seldom helps us as to its actual meaning in 
any particular instance of its use, especially in modern literature, and 
most especially in the case of such a writer as Byron. What we want 
js a comparison of instances, not a derivation. However, the fault is, 


after all, not very prominent in Prof. Morris’s notes, which are never 
too long or over-elaborate. We notice that he makes good use of Prof. 
James Darmesteter’s excellent edition of the poem. The introduction, 
which is repeated in Vol. II., without being very striking, is satisfac- 
tory and helpful. The attitude of Byron’s mind towards Nature and 
man, &c., might have been more fully made clear, and the reasons for 
the vogue which his poetry has so long maintained on the Continent 
might have been more fully brought out; but in all other respects, 
such as the character of the man, the quality of his poetry, &c., Prof. 
Morris has given us just what young students need. Two maps anda 
serviceable index to the Notes are provided. This edition certainly 
deserves to make its way into schools. 


“ Standard English Classics.”— The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by LINCOLN R. GiBBs, M.A. 
(74% x5 in., pp. xxvi., 53, with Portrait ; price Is. 6d. Boston: 
Ginn and Co. London: E. Arnold.) : 

This is a tastefully got-up and well edtted little book. Only just 
so much information and critical comment are given as are likely to 
promote an intelligent appreciation of the poem. The introduction is 
divided into three sections—a sketch of the life of Coleridge, the origin 
of the ‘* Lyrical Ballads,” and critical comment by well known writers. 

All of this is done simply and skilfully. The note$ are brief and to 

the point, and designed to draw attention more closely to the text and 

not to distract it. In order to afford students an opportunity for 

observing Coleridge’s criticism of himself, the original version (1798) 

of the ‘‘ Rime ” is added. The text in the body of the book is that of 

1829. This is a simple, unpretentious, but charming, little book. 


‘ Blackwood’s School Shakespeare.” —/ulius Cesar. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
(7 x43% in., pp. 182; price Is. 6d. Blackwood.) 

The aim of this series—an aim which, for the most part, is satis- 
factorily accomplished—is ‘‘ to interpret the plays without indulging in 
elaborate literary criticism or trespassing on the domain of pure philo- 
logy.” The story of the play is well told so as to bring out its salient 
points. The introduction is succinctly written, and contains interesting 
matter. But it is rather an appendix than an introduction—except in 
the case of the section on ‘‘the moral of the play.” Its contents are 
not wanted till the play has been studied, and no small boys are likely 
to be interested in questions as to its date. The ‘‘ Notes on the 
Dramatis Persone” attempt nothing in the way of characterization, 
but merely briefly state historical facts. Some hints might have been 
added to help the pupil in forming his own conception of the characters 
—which, of course, he should do before having recourse to the great 
critics. The notes to the text are commendably brief—almost too brief 
here and there—and do undoubtedly render the text clearer and more 
interesting. Variant readings and disputed interpretations are not 
referred to, inasmuch as they belong to more advanced study. Lastly, as 
archaic and unusual words—or, rather, words used in an unusual sense— 
are explained but once, the glossary helps us to refer to that explanation 
when the words occur again. The printing is clear and good. Alto- 
gether this edition seems to us very suitable for pupils who are beginning 
to study the plays. 


“The New English Series.”"—7he Adventures of Ulysses. Adapted 
from GEORGE CHAPMAN’S translation of the ‘‘ Odyssey” by 
CHARLES LAMB. Edited by E. E. Speicut, B.A. (7x x 5§ in, 
pp. xvi., 100, illustrated ; price rod. Horace Marshall & Son.) 

Most of our readers, if not all, are acquainted with Lamb’s version 
of the wanderings of Ulysses. As is the case with everything that he 
wrote, there is a certain charm about his telling of the tale; but it is 
not up to his highest level, and Lamb’s diction is not always very 
suitable for children. The printing and illustrations are fair, and the 
binding is particularly neat and pretty. For some unexplained reason, 
an introduction is supplied by Sir George Birdwood, which does not 
introduce us to the tale or to Lamb, but only to Sir George’s rather 
exaggerated views as to the value of Greek, and especially the ‘‘ Iliad ” 
and ‘‘ Odyssey,” in education. Whether we agree with his theme or 
not, we cannot imagine why t should appear in this volume. 


Stormonth’s Handy School Dictionary, Pronouncing and Explanatory. 
(6x 4% in., pp. 257; price 1s. Blackwood.) 

This is a new edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged by Mr. 
William Bayne. It is an abridgment of Stormonth’s well-known 
library dictionary, and has been carefully brought upto date. It is an 
excellent little book. Just the right amount is told us about each word, 
and the type, though necessarily small, is quite clear. The ‘‘ English 
Suffixes” given in the appendix we should have called suffixes used in 
English—for many are English only in that sense; while a few of those 
given are, strictly speaking, not suffixes at all. This, however, is a 
small matter. The body of the book contains just what is wanted. 


The Newton Object-Lesson Handbook. PartI. (7% 434 in., pp. 723 
price 1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

This little book is meant to serve as a companion to the ‘* Newton 

Science Keader,” Standard I. It deals with thirty-three animals, 

insects, plants, and common objects. In each Case we are given a list 
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of requirements for the lesson, of the main A eh of the lesson as regards 
subject-matter and method, a blackboard summary with blackboard 
sketches (as a rule strong, simple, and good), and, lastly, ‘‘ Notes for 
the Teacher.” The aim is not by any means to substitute a lesson of 
information, of words and pictures in a book, for an observation-lesson 
on a real object ; but, rather, to add guidance and information for such 
a lesson—to be used at the discretion of the teacher. Of course some 
teachers may ignore the warning; but, in that case, the blame will rest 
wholly with them. The work seems to us to be accomplished with 
care and skill. The right subjects are chosen and the right kind of 
lessons suggested. The sketches, by the way, should only be taken as 
examples of the kind of thing needed and not be copied merely. The 
teacher should make his own sketches from the objects themselves. 


Cassell’s Poetry for Children. (71% x 5 in., pp. xii., 96, illustrated; 

price 6d. Cassell.) 

This little book is also published in six separate parts at one penny 
each. The selection seems to us made with care and taste—both as 
regards the quality of the poetry itself and as regards its suitability to 
children. Very brief biographical notices of the authors are given, and 
a few explanatory notes are added at the end of each piece—the work in 
both cases being satisfactorily done. The illustrations are simple and 
good. The paper and printing also are what they should be. Alto- 
gether a capital sixpennyworth. 


The Englishwoman’s Year Book and Directory for 1899. First year of 
new issue. Edited by EMILY JANES. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 

This handy volume, a species of feminine ‘‘ Whitaker,” is the old 
‘*Englishwoman’s Year Book ” in an enlarged form and new dress. To 
men and women engaged in education it should prove of great utility. 
Its first section is Education, arranged under thirteen heads. In all 
cases the matter appears concise, and, so far as we are able to judge, 
accurate. Under the heading of ‘‘Girton and Newnham ” there are lists 
of scholarships, the length of their tenure, and the date when each will 
next be vacant, besides a variety of information as to admission, fees, 
and courses. Under the head ‘‘ University of London ” we obtain brief 
accounts of the chief women’s colleges which work for its degrees, with 
a main outline of each. Under ‘‘ University Examinations and 
Results ” are given the names of all successful students who took the 
different University degree examinations in 1898, including, of course, 
the Northern, Scottish, Irish, and Welsh Universities. The Secondary 
Education section contains a list of schools for girls belonging to the 
G.P.D.S.Co., the Church Schools Co., and the endowed schools. 
Under the last head we miss the Friends’ School at Ackworth, which has 
120 girls. But, perhaps, as the list adopted is that of the Head- 
mistresses’ Association, a school whose head is a master may not be 
counted. A similar plan of omission seems to be adopted for the dual 
schools in Wales. The idea does not strike us as happy, for, after all, 
the raison d’ĉtre of a list is to tabulate the schools at a county for the 
sake of information, and not for the purpose of emblazoning the 
names of headmistresses. Monmouth should, of course, be in- 
cluded with Wales. The school at Pontypool, Headmistress Miss 
Dobell, is omitted. A list of Protestant schools in Ireland is given, 
but it is not followed by a list of convent schools for Catholic girls. 
On page 260 appears a list of Roman Catholic religious orders, 
which shows us that Ireland has conventual institutions. No doubt 
these errors of omission or arrangement will be rectified in the next 
issue. Technical education seems very well done, and lists of the 
multifarious bodies which deal with it, from South Kensington and the 
City and Guilds of London Institute down to County Councils, County 
Borough Councils, and polytechnics, are faithfully given. Libraries, 
lists of educational periodicals, and notable educational addresses have 
not been omitted. Parents with girls to settle in life cannot be other 
than interested in the Employments and Professions section, for: which 
have been collected concise accounts of institutions which prepare young 
women to be nurses, gardeners, actresses, secretaries, librarians, 
teachers, typists, lecturers, sanitary inspectors, civil servants, florists, 
and so forth. Brief mention must be made of excellent monographs on 
different subjects, such as ‘‘ kducation in India,” by Miss Manning ; 
‘* Kindergarten Teachers,” by Miss M. J. Kerr; and ‘* Elementary 
Teachirg as a Profession for Women,” many of which contain much 
matter in few words. Altogether the book is well done, the result of 
much labour and care. 


JOTTINGS. 


Our venerable contemporary the Educational Times is singularly 
unfortunate in its newspaper cuttings which it prints under the heading 
of ‘‘ Forecasts and Comments.” In the forecast (or comment) dealing 
with Prof. Murray’s resignation there is an error in nearly every line. 
Mr. Murray is not of Australian birth, though he was born in Australia, 
his father, Sir Terence Murray, being at the time a colonial governor. 
He was not educated at Eton and New College, but at Merchant 
Taylors’ School and St. John’s College, Oxford. The title of his novel 


is not ‘‘ Gobi and Shamo,” which is nonsense, as any one who had read 
it must have perceived. 


PROF. KARL PEARSON is still pursuing the anthropological investi- 
gation of which he gave some account in the Journal for September, 
1898. In answer to his appeal, he received details of 150 boys and 
girls. These were tested for ability by three observers (language, 
science, and mathematical teachers) working independently, with the 
highly satisfactory result that, in more than 80 per cent. of cases, the 
agreement of classification was complete, and only in § per cent. did 
the difference of classification amount to two classes. The particular 
observations for which Prof. Pearson now asks the assistance of teachers 
have a twofold object—(1) to ascertain the degree of resemblance, 
mental and physical, between children of the same parents; (2) to 
discover the relationship, if any, between the conformation of the skull 
and the ability of the pupil. Teachers willing to aid should communi- 
cate with Prof. Pearson, F.R.S., University College, London. 


THE Delegates of the Oxford University Press make an offer that 
should meet with a large response. For the sum of £17 they undertake 
to deliver, carriage paid, the ‘‘ New English Dictionary” as and when 
published. This may seem a large sum to pay for a dictionary, but 
when it is remembered that the work at its original price would, on the 
lowest calculation, cost £24. 10s., and that the ‘Century English 
Dictionary,” not much more than half the size, is being offered by the 
Times as a bargain at £13, this will be acknowledged as a liberal offer. 


THE Technical Education Board of the London County Council is 
co-operating with the Asylums Committee in offering a valuable scholar- 
ship of £150 a year, tenable for two years, for students or either sex 
(preferably qualified practitioners), to enable them to carry on investi- 
gations into the preventable causes of insanity. The lady or gentleman 
appointed to the scholarship will carry on investigations in the Patho- 
logical Laboratory attached to Claybury Asylum. Application should 
be made to the Secretary of the Technical Education Board, 116 St. 
Martin’s Lane, W.C., not later than Wednesday, June 7. 


WE have received from the National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children the returns for a single month (last March). There 
were 2,561 complaints; of these, 2,447 cases were found to be true, 
affecting the welfare of 7,012 children and involving 3,388 offenders. 
Action was taken by the Society in 2,003 cases; 223 persons were 

rosecuted, and all but three of them convicted. The work of the Society 
is greatly straitened for lack of means. Subscriptions and donations 
should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, the Hon. Mrs. Stephen 
Coleridge, 7 Egerton Mansions, S.W. 


Miss JANE LATHAM, of Girton College, Cambridge, and for the 
last ten years on the staff of the Ladies’ College at Cheltenham, under 
Miss Beale, has been appointed by the Provost and Fellows of Den- 
stone Lady Warden of the Woodard Girls’ Schools, in the Midlands. 
The post 1s an important one, involving the oversight of the middle 
and lower schools at Abbots Bromley, in Staffordshire, and of a middle 
school at Bangor, as well as the extension of the system in the Mid- 
lands in the near future. 


AT the Meeting of the Council of the College of Preceptors held on 
the 17th ult., the following were appointed to Examinerships :— 
English Language—J. Lawrence, D.Lit., M.A. Lond., B.A. Oxon. ; 
Miss B. M. Skeat, Med. and Mod. Lang. Tripos, Cambridge, Ph.D. 
Zürich. French—V. Spiers, M.A. Oxon., B.-es-L. Paris; J. G. 
Anderson, B.A. Lond. 


‘* 4 propos of the behaviour of Board-school children,” writes a 
correspondent, ‘‘ perhaps this incident may be of interest. I was 
walking down St. Martin’s Lane, always a crowded thoroughfare, when 
a little ragged gamzne brushed against my arm in her hurry to pass me. 
When she could pull up—a yard or two farther on—she looked round 
and prettily said: ‘I beg your pardon, sir.’ It is true that she 
knocked a freshly lighted cigarette out of my hand, but her pleasant 
look and words were ample compensation for the loss.” 


THE Sachsischer Neuphilologen- Verband is making a new 
departure in its work by the establishment of a ‘‘ Situation Agency.” 
This should prove a most valuable help to students—men and women— 
who desire a salaried post in Germany for a few years before taking up 
the work of modern-language teaching in England. It may be 
confidently expected that none but bona fide posts will be obtained 
through this agency. “All who wish to avail themselves of the 
services of the Situation Agency should apply by post-card, marked 
‘S.N.-V.,’ to the Manager, Dr. Max Grassmeyer (Leipzig-Gohlis, 
Blumenstrasse No. 31), from whom they will at once receive all further 
information.” 
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ALL inquiries relative to the English Education Exhibition of 1900 
should be addressed to J. Fischer Williams, 7 New Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, W.C. The Committee controlling the Exhibition consists of 


Sir George Kekewich (Chairman), Dr. William Garnett (Vice-Chair- | 


man), Rev. Dr. H. Adler, Principal Bodington, G. Brown, Rev. J. S. 
Brownrigg, J. Easterbrook, H. W. Eve, Sir Joshua Fitch, H. T. 
Gerrans, Rev. Principal Gurney, Miss Hitchcock, W. M. Haunnybun, 
A. F. Leach, Sir Philip Magnus, J. F. Moss, J. H. Nicholas, Sir Owen 
Roberts, G. G. Robinson, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, R. Waddington, 
Graham Wallas, Rev. Dr. Waller, Principal Withers, R. T. Wright. 


RADLEY COLLEGE announces the production of a pastoral play (‘* As 
You Like It”) on June 29. 


CAMBRIDGE Loca. EXAMINATIONS.—A scholarship offered by 
Girton College in connexion with the Cambridge Senior Local Examina- 
tion held in December last has been awarded to Miss E. M. Newberry, 
Slepe Hall School, St. Ives, Hunts ; the Mary Stevenson Scholarship, 
tenable at Newnham College, to Miss M. K. Welsh, the High School, 
Knutsford ; and the Reid Scholarship, tenable at Bedford College, 
London, to Miss M. G. Fisher, (Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School for 
Girls, Mansfield. We abstract this information from the 7zmes. The 
paragraph appeared in the issue of May 10, and was twice repeated in 
that of May 11. Even a news-editor of the 7zsves may be caught 


napping. 


For the prizes offered by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, for essays written by children, no fewer than 156,790 com- 
petitions were sent in. About fifteen hundred prizes and certificates 
were given. Truly a colossal task to adjudicate ! 


THREE HUNDRED members signed the petition to Mr. Balfour to 

rmit the House to meet on May 31 (Derby Day), in order that Mr. 
kobson's Education of Children Bill may be passed through the Com- 
mittee stage. 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE will, on June 9, open the exhibition of 
practical work executed by candidates for tbe technological examina- 
tions of the City and Guilds Institute. The exhibition will remain open 
for a week at the Imperial Institute. 


HoLipay COURSES are announced (1) by the University of Geneva 
from July 18 to August 30. Inquiries are to be addressed to M. le 
Secrétaire-Caissier de PUniversité. (2) By the University of Lausanne, 
from July 18 to August 26. Information from M. le Prof. J. Bonnard, 
avenue Davel, 4. (3) By the University of Marburg from July 17 to 
August 15. This course is divided into two parts, the second of which 
begins on August 2. Information from Oscar Ehrhardt’s Universit.ts- 
buchhandlung, Marburg, i. H. 


THE Parents’ National Education Union held its third annual con- 
ference last month. 


Mr. Bryce delivered an address on ‘‘ What Reading Means ” to the 
members of the National Home-Reading Union. The Union now 
numbers ten thousand members. 


ABOUT two hundred names have already been entered for member- 
ship of the London Branch of the Allgemeine Deutsche Verein. 
Intormation is to be procured from Dr. Aloys Weiss, Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 


THE City Fathers of Dresden have decided not to accept proposals 
for the construction of school baths. The Vice-Chairman is reported 
to have said that one finds the strongest men where baths are un- 
known. The London School Board is, at least, in advance of Dresden 
on this question of baths for children. In some things we are ahead 
even of Germany. 


THE Saxon Minister of Education has, on the ground of health, 
forbidden girls attending the public schools to wear corsets. 


THE minimum sum of £250,000 needed for the endowment of the 
Birmingham University has now been subscribed. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
anonymous friend announces that he will give the last £15,000 of an 
additional £ 50,000. 


Mr. PASSMORE EDWARDS is giving £10,000 on trust to equip a 
school and building for the teaching of economics and commercial 
science in the new London University. We hope this is only an 
earnest of the many thousands that wealthy London citizens will sub- 


scribe for simjlar purposes, 


A NEW Board school has been opened in*St. George’s-in-the- East. 
The buildings include a well fitted gymnasium and workshop. 


Miss VERNON writes to the 7¢mes in order to bring to the notice 
of the public the Leaton Colonial Training Home, Wellington, Shrop- 
shire, which gives a practical course of training for intending lady 
colonists. 


THE Technical Education Committee of the Middlesex County 
Council is offering a number of scholarships for girls who wish to be 
trained as secondary teachers. The scholarships are tenable at the 
Maria Grey Training College. Applications by June 7. 


THE multiplication of examinations makes it very difficult to arrange 
dates that do not clash. The London Chamber of Commerce has 
discovered that its examination, as originally fixed, coincides with 
three other examinations, and, in consequence, has postponed the date 
to July 10-15. This week is already captured by at least one other 
examining body. ` 


GONVILLE AND Catus COLLEGE, Cambridge, which shares with 
King’s College the credit of offering scholarships for French and 
German, now announces a scholarship for Russian, open only to 
members of the College in their second year or upwards. It is hoped 
that this navel departure may prove of Imperial service. 


We have received from Messrs. Beynon, of Cheltenham, an admir- 
able portrait of the late Rev. Edward Thring, drawn from a Mendels- 
sohn photograph by Mr. M. Hanhart. The size is thirty inches by 
twenty-two inches, and the price 25s. 


WR have received the preliminary programme of the Edinburgh 
Summer Meeting, to be held from August 1 to 26. This will be 
the thirteenth session. The number of students has steadily increased 
from 20 to 130. We hope next month to give full particulars. 


Ar Clayesmore School, Enfield, Middlesex, the boys are allowed to 
keep dogs as pets during term time, and there is a well organized and 
flourishing kennel club at the school, which is presided over by one of 
the masters. The keeping of dogs at the school is a novel experiment, 
and has proved very successful and a perfectly practicable feature of 
interest to the boys. 


For the genuineness of the following ‘‘hawler” we can vouch. It 
is copied verbalim from the Divinity paper of a pupil in one of the 
Nine Public Schools. ‘* Healing the Limb man, casting the unclean 
spirit of a man into a swine, healing the Leopard, healing Jairius’s 
daughter, raising Talitha Gumei from death.” According to the 
same youth, the lady who came to hear the wisdom of Solomon was 
(Jueen Beer Sheba. 


AMONG the candidates for the Greek Chair at Glasgow, vacant by 
the resignation of Prof. Murray, the names of Messrs. Adam, Platt, 
and Housman are prominent, but the favourite for the post is the 
present Deputy Professor, Mr. Macdonald, whose recent learned work 
on Greek coins has won him a place among European classical 
scholars. 


Mr. F. H. MATTHEWS, M.A., at present Headmaster of Bolton 
Grammar School, Lancashire, has been appointed Vice-Principal of 
Blairlodge School, Polmont, Stirlingshire. Mr. Matthews won an 
open scholarship at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and took a First 
Class in the Final Honour School of Litere Humaniores (1884). He 
has been for many years on the Council of the Manchester Branch of 
the Teachers’ Guild, and is now the Honorary Secretary of the North- 
Western Division of the Incorporated Association of Headmasters. He 
is the author of “A Dialogue on Moral Education ” (Sonnenschein) and 
various essays and reviews in educational and other journals. He enters 
on his new duties in September next. 


Mr. FRANCIS COLLINS, Science Master in Tonbridge School, was 
elected to the Headmastership of the Central Foundation Schools of 
London (Boys’ School, Cowper Street), on the 26th ult., in succession 
to Dr. Wormell, who retires after midsummer. The select candidates, 
from a very large field, were Mr. E. Budden, Macclesfield Grammar 
School; Mr. H. Carter, Headmaster of Whitechapel Foundation 
School ; Rev. G. C. Chambers, Headmaster of Wigan Grammar School ; 
Mr. A. E. Daniels, Nottingham High School; Rev. H. de B. Gibbins, 
Headmaster of the Liverpool College Grammar School ; and Mr. S. V. 
Rob-rts, of Merchant Taylors’ School. 


THE favourites for Cheltenham are the Rev, Fs B. Westcott; Heade 
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master of Sherborne, and Mr. Waterfield, of Rughy. Mr. Westcott is 
an old Cheltonian, but he was not in the running for Harrow. 


Miss HELEN STEPHEN has accepted the Wardenship of the new 
hall of residence for women students in connexion with Owens College, 
Manchester. Miss Stephen isa sister of Miss K. Stephen, one of the 
Vice-Principals of Newnham College. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


Spring is a slack season at London University, and since my last 
letter (March) the only event of importance has been the death of our 
Chancellor, Lord Herschell, to whose great gifts full justice has been 
done in the press. Resolutions have been passed by the Senate and 
Convocation expressing their deep sense of the loss the University has 
sustained. Lord Herschell’s will has recently been proved, and I 
hope it is not ungracious to own toa slight feeling of disappointment 
that he has not remembered his a/na mater therein, even to the extent 
af founding a prize (like Lord Derby). The Crown has appointed 
Lord Kimberley, one of the oldest members of the Senate, as his suc- 
cessor. This appointment has given general satisfaction, and is in 
accordance with the custom that the Chancellor should be a statesman 
who has held high office. Lord Kimberley, moreover, is taking a 
leading part in the negotiations for housing the University in the 
Imperial Institute. Lord James has succeeded Lord Herschell at 
the Institute, and endorses his policy. At a recent meeting he 
openly admitted that the Institute was insolvent, and hailed the 
Government’s proposal as a golden ladder. 

Though the press generally does not seem to object much to the 
proposal to give the University the use of half the buildings, yet many 
graduates and some of the London press, notably the Darty News, feel 
most strongly that the arrangement is a mean and somewhat discreditable 
makeshift, and that the great University for which so many have fought 
and worked is to be used as the means of helping the insolvent and 
moribund Institute out of its troubles. 

There is little doubt that the least that should be granted, in view 
bath of the dignity and the needs of the new institution, would be the 
tenure of the whole site and building. It has just been announced 
that the Government intend to acquire the premises as State buildings, 
so that the University would hold direct from them, as at present. 

The Joint Committee have not yet reported, but rumour has it that 
their verdict will be favourable to the project. “H. W. L.” (17th 
ult.) said the scheme was agreed to by the Government at a private 
meeting. 

The Statutory Commission has not, at the time of writing, issued any 
report, though it is understood that the first draft statute is complete, 
and was to have been communicated to the bodies interested some 
fortnight ago. This draft statute deals with the constitution of the 
new University—e.g., its constituent bodies, schools, faculties, &c.— 
and is the outcome of a very great amount of close and, more or less, 
controversial work. Meetings have been held almost daily, and those 
Commissioners who have also had to attend meetings of the London 
University Senate and its committees have felt the pressure of the 
work. The vacancy left by the resignation of Sir William Roberts 
was filled by the Crown nomination of Dr. Thomas Barlow. Those 
who wish to be appointed ‘* University teachers” have been desired 
to send in their names and qualifications. 

Contrary to some statements that have appeared, no evidence has 
been taken, so that there is no cause to fear the issue of another 
ponderous Blue-book such as the Cowper Commission was parent to. 
All those who have /ocus standi will have the opportunity of criticizing 
the draft statute, and, when this process is gone through, it will be 
remodelled, and then possibly laid on the table of both Houses of 
Parliament. 

The vacancy in the Senate caused by the death of Dr. John 
Hopkinson was filled by the Crown by the appointment of Dr. W. A. 
Tilden, F.R.S. 

The first of the benefactions hoped for in aid of the reconstituted 
University seems to appear in the offer of Mr. Passmore Edwards of 
£10,000 upon trust to equip a school and building for the teaching of 
economics and commercial science. The trustees are the Bishop 
of London, Mr. Sidney Webb, and Mr. Haldane. It is expected that 
the work of the London School of Economics will be continued there. 
Sir A. Rollit stated a few weeks ago that the Commissioners had de- 
termined to establish faculties of economics and commerce as well as of 
engineering. All this we shall soon know. 

The Examiners for the year 1899-1900 (beginning July 1) were duly 
elected at the end of April. The retiring Examiners take the Matricu- 
lation Examinations. The old Examiners were re-elected, with the 
following exceptions :— English Language and Literature-~Prof. A. S. 
Napier (vice I. Gollancz, M.A.) ; French Language and Literature— 


Dr. Frederick Spencer (vice Prof. V. Spiers); Mental and Moral 
Science—G. F. Stout, M.A. (vice Prof. W. Knight); Art, Theory, and 
History of Teaching—O. Browning, M.A. (vice F. Storr, B.A.) ; 
Chemistry—Dr. Frankland, F.R.S. (vice Prof. Dunstan); Jurisprudence 
and Roman Law—Prof. T. Pawley Bate (vice W. A. Hunter, M.A.); 
Common Law, &c.—Dr. Blake Odgers (vice Judge Bompas) ; Obstetric 
Medicine—Sir Jno. Williams (vice G. E. Herman, M.B.). Assistant 
Examiners—J. H. Haydon, M.A.. is an addition in Classics. In 
Mathematics, J. B. Dale, M.A., W. H. Gunster, M.A., and J. G. 
Leathem, M.A., take the place of R. B. Hayward, M.A., and W. W. 
Taylor, M.A. In Experimental Philosophy, Dr. C. V. Burton and 
F. Womack, B.Sc., supplant G. F.C. Searle, M.A., and Wm. Watson, 
B.Sc. We now have Assistant-Examiners in History, viz., Prof. Edw. 
Edwards, Arthur Hassall, M.A., and A. F. Pollard, M.A. 

The ‘‘ Calendar,” due in April, is still a hope deferred, as is the ‘‘ Hand 
Catalogue ” to the Library, to which a considerable number of volumes 
has been added during the year, many of them of considerable interest. 

The official statistics for the January Matriculation show 751 re- 
jections out of a total of 1,314 candidates, or 57 per cent. ‘* Women” 
did very hadly, only ror passing out of 295, or 34 percent. A propos 
of resolutions in Convocation and elsewhere, it is interesting to note 
that 756 candidates selected French, which, with 43 for German, gives 
practically 800 for a modern language, as against 408 (or little more than 
half the number) selecting science subjects. It is curious to see that 
Botany shows only one rejection (of yore it was the prize ‘‘ plucking ” 
subject). Latin, English, and Mathematics were the most fatal 
subjects. 

At the ordinary meeting of Convocation on May 9 the resolutions of 
the Standing Committee on the Matriculation syllabus were not passed, 
but a drastic resolution was carried to the effect that there should be 
two compulsory foreign languages besides Latin, that ‘‘ General 
Elementary Science” should entirely disappear, and that there should 
be one paper in an elementary science. Dr. Sully, who seconded, 
referred to the. far superior work done at Cambridge in science by 
classical boys, compared with that done by those who have ‘‘ done” 
science at school. 

Lord Kimberley presided at Presentation the next day, and made the 
speech first, as he had to leave early, the Vice-Chancellor, Sir IT. Roscoe, 
taking his place and conferring the diplomas and medals. Sir J. Lubbock 
concluded with his customary address. 

The Senate have resolved to inform the General Medical Council of 
their willingness to co-operate in obtaining for the University the power 
to withhold from graduates guilty of “ professional misconduct ” the 
use of their degrees as a qualification to practise during the time that 
their names are taken off the Register. 

They have also determined to take steps ‘* to procure acceptance by 
the Council of the Matriculation Certificate, irrespectively of the snbjects 
taken at the examination, as in itself sufficient for the purposes of 
registration by the Council as a medical student.” 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (FOR WOMEN). 


On May 10, at the public meeting of the Senate of the University of 
London, the following students of Bedford College were presented for 
degrees. For the degree of M.A. : Miss E. H. Whishaw. For the 
degree of B.A. : Miss F. C. Johnson, First Class Honours French, 
Third Class Honours German ; Miss Grace Greenwood and Miss 
Jennifer Turner, First Class Honours English ; Miss M. Trimen, Third 
Class Ifonours English ; Miss Bishop, Miss Goodes, Miss Tracey, Miss 
Atcherley, Miss Lloyd. For the degree of B.Sc., Miss Annie E. Ay 
Baker. For the Teachers’ Diploma, Miss R. R. Reid. Two students 
for degrees, and four for the Teachers’ Diploma were unable to be pre- 
sent. The usual reception was held later in the afternoon at the College, 
when the following were among those who accepted invitations :— 
Sir John Lubbock, Lord and Lady Davey, Sir J. and Lady Fitch, 
Mrs. Scharlieb, M. D., M.S., Dr. Garrett-Anderson, Miss Penrose, Mrs. 
Hi. Tennant, Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., Mrs. James Bryce, Sir John Evans, 
K.C.B.,and Lady Evans, and a large number of headmistresses of 
schools in London and the neighbourhood. 

The Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held on June 27 and 
28. There will be two scholarships oftered for competition: the Reid 
Scholarship in Arts, 30 guineas a year for three years; the Arnott 
Scholarship in Science of £48 a year for three years. The successful 
candidates will be required to take a full three-years course in Arts or 
Science. Entrance forms must be returned not later than June 15. 

Bedford College will celebrate its jubilee on the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th 
of this month (June). The central event of the commemoration will 
be a meeting held on the afternoon of Friday, June 23, in the Theatre 
of the University Buildings, and addressed by the Duke of Devonshire, 
the Bishop of London, Mr. Bryce, Mrs. Fawcett, and Mrs. Sidgwick. 
Prof. Jebb, Visitor to the College, will take the chair. On the 
evening of the same day there will be a conversazione in the College, 
when the whole of the buildings will be open to view. A previous 
occasion of seeing the College, with its fine library and laboratories, 
will have been afforded on the afternoon of Thursday, June 22. After 
a conference, organized by the Bedford College Students’ Association— 
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al which Mrs. Sophie Bryant, D.Sc., Mrs. Morgan-Williams, Miss 
Henrietta Busk, Miss Dawes, Litt.D., Miss Manning, and Miss M. 
Traill Christie, M.D., will be among the speakers—Miss Anna Swan- 
wick, LL.D., will take the chair. On Saturday, June 24, a large 
afternoon party in the Botanical Gardens will bring the celebration to 
a close. Invitations must be obtained for the meetings as well as for 
the social gatherings; and those who, from association with the 
College or interest in women’s education, wish to attend the jubilee, and 
have not received invitations, are requested to apply to the Secretary, 
Bedford College, Baker Street, W. 


OXFORD. 

The great event of the month has been the Parliamentary election, 
and the other changes which have been determined by it. In my last 
letter I expressed a hope that a candidate could be found who coni- 
bined academic distinction with a real knowledge of educational 
questions. The ideal member would have been Mr. Bryce, a former 
Professor of the University, distinguished alike for his knowledge of 
law, history, politics, and education, quite apart from his Parliamentary 
experience and position. With this peculiar constituency, where the 
Conservatives (before the Irish split) were about three to one, and are 
now in a still larger majority, a Liberal was, of course, out of the 
question. And, this being so, it is difficult to suggest any name more 
generally acceptable than that of Sir W. Anson, who was selected by 
an important meeting held in London and presided over by the Lord 
Chancellor, was supported by the prominent people in Oxford of all 
shades of opinion, and was returned unopposed, 

It was a compliment to Oxford to select one of the resident members 
of the University, considering (what is often forgotten) that they number 
not more than one-fifteenth of the constituency. There is certainly no 
other resident, and, probably, no other man elsewhere, who would at 
once have been so distinguished and truly representative a member, and 
so universally acceptable. His distinction as a constitutional lawyer 
and writer is well known everywhere; he is an excellent speaker, a 
good man of business, and an admirable chairman ; and, as Alderman, 
Chairman of (Quarter Sessions and magistrate, member of the University 
Council, and governor of three important public schools, his ad- 
ministrative experience has been unusually varied and extensive. In 
Oxford politics he may be described as a moderate, and in educational 
questions he has often been of service, though he has taken no very 
prominent part; the only exception being the important reform of 
women’s education, to the development of which he has been an active, 
though not unreasonable, opponent. His action in Parliament in 
regard to ecclesiastical and educational questions will be watched with 
all the more interest as there are inadequate data for prophesying what 
it will be. A University member is not called upon to give public 
promises; and the only thing he has done, since his election, is to 
administer an urbane, but effective, snub to an importunate correspondent 
who tried ¢0 extract a pledge. 

It was generally expected that Dr. Bright, of University, who was 
next on the rota, would succeed to the vacant Vice-Chancellorship. He 
decided, however, to decline the honour; and the President of Corpus 
(Dr. Fowler) was called upon, at extremely short notice, to take the 
succession. The Vice-Chancellor is the Returning Officer at University 
elections; and, as the Vice-Chancellor was Sir William Anson, he had 
to resign before he could stand, and a successor had to be appointed 
before he could be elected. Dr. Fowler, with spirit and promptitude, 
rose to the occasion: the Chancellor was communicated with by tele- 
graph, the vacant throne was filled, and the University breathed again. 

In regard to legislation, the present time is ‘‘a day of smalt things,” 
but one or two of them are useful, and may he briefly referred to. 

‘The statute which three years ago established a training system for 
secondary teachers has been reintroduced (as I mentioned in my last 
letter), and has passed through all its stages without opposition. It will 
he in force for five years, when possibly further modifications will have 
been shown by experience to be desirable. It is a great satisfaction 
to find that those who three years ago organized an opposition which 
was, with some difficulty, defeated have refrained from attacking the 
re-enactment. It is, perhaps, too much to infer that they are converted; 
but, at any rate, the success of the scheme has been sufficient to 
convince them that to destroy ‘fa going concern” would be vexatious 
and unwise. 

Another useful statute which will probably pass concerns the ap- 
pointment to University livings. There are a few of which the Uni- 
versity is patron, and a few more which occasionally fall to the 
University to fill. The present mode of election is by Convocation, 
which gives rise to wholesale canvassing of a kind peculiarly objection- 
able on every ground. It is proposed to hand over these preferments 
toa Delegacy consisting of Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, two Divinity 
Professors, and four members elected by Convocation. These will 
select among the candidates, and nominate for the approval of Convo- 
cation. The Statute a//ozus them to nominate more than one, in which 
case things will be left as they are; but it is to be hoped that they will 
nominate only one, and, if so, Convocation will, in ordinary cases, 
accept the nomination. 

The University, and the colleges, and the Women’s Education Asso- 


ciation have been invited, by the Royal Commission for the Paris 
Exhibition of next year, to contribute various exhibits illustrating their 
present work and past history to the Preliminary Education Exhibition, 
to be held in London next January. A desire has been expressed, 
which may possibly be carried out, to form some central committee, to 
communicate with all the bodies that have been asked to contribute. 
This is an obviously practical suggestion, as it will tend to prevent 
waste and overlapping, and to introduce some order and system into 
what might be made an exceedingly interesting exhibition. 


CAMBRIDGE. | 

Dr. S. S. F. Fletcher has this term been delivering a course of 
lectures on ‘“‘ Modern Educational Reformers and Problems,” under the 
auspices of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate. The Syndicate are 
about to lose the valuable services of Mr. fliffe, who has done so much 
by example and precept to further the interests of the Day Training 
College. Several testimonials from friends conversant with different 
sides of his manifold activity are being promoted, and will be presented 
to him at a complimentary dinner on the eve of his departure fot 
Sheffield. f 

On May 18 the new buildings of the Clergy Training School, which, 
with Ridley Hall, provides for the professional education of graduate 
candidates for ordination, were formally opened. The Bishop of 
Durham delivered a memorable address on the aims of the school and 
the present need for well trained and broad-minded clergymen. The 
Bishop of Ely and Dr. Jebb, from different standpoints, spoke of the 
value of University influence and traditions in the moulding of the 
clerical mind and temper; and Dr. Chase, the Principal, described 
the growth of the school from humble beginnings and the successes it 
had already attained. The buildings are in Tess Lanes they are 
simply but gracefully designed, and they will lodge a resident Vice- 
Principal and some six students. The majority of those resorting to the 
school will continue to reside in their own colleges. l 

The arrangements for the celebration, on fune t and 2, of Sir G. G. 
Stokes’ jubilee as Lucasian Professor are nearly complete. Prof. 
Cornu, of Paris, will give an opportune Rede Lecture on ‘‘ The Wave 
Theory and its Influence on Modern Physics”; and the honorary 
degree of D.Sc. will be conferred on a number of foreign professors of 
physics and mathematics, including Cornu and Darboux, of Paris ; 
Michelson, of Chicago; Kohlrausch, of Berlin; Mittag-Leffler, of 
Stockholm; Quincke, of Heidelberg; and Voigt, of Göttingen. 
Addresses from his own and many other Universities will be formally 
presented to the hero of the day, who, with the University guests, will 
be entertained at a succession of academic festivals in Pembroke, 
Trinity, and the Fitzwilliam Museum. 

The new Professorship of Agriculture has been established without 
opposition, and the organization of the department to be conducted 
under the Professor’s direction is proceeding apace. It is expected 
that an appointment will be made during the summer, and that the 
classes will be in working order at the beginning of the Michaelmas 
term. 

The study of Russian, commenced in the University in connexion with 
Civil Service requirements, will be fostered by the formation of a special 
scholarship at Caius College, and of a University Lectureship, through 
the generosity of a private benefactor. 

The General Board have issued proposals for improving the status 
and stipend of certain existing posts, and the establishment of new ones. 
Instead of the present Lectureships in French and German, we are to 
have Readerships in Romance and Germanic ; the Lecturer in English, 
the Disney Professor, and the Professor of Chinese, will receive better 
remuneration; and a Lectureship in Physical Anthropology will be 
founded. 

Less popular than these proposals is another ordinance suggested 
by the same Board, with a view to restraining professors and readers 
from giving private tuition, or accepting work extraneous to their office, 
which in the opinion of the Board may interfere with their duties. 
Landable as the object no doubt is, the discussion of the proposed 
ordinance revealed a lack of confidence in the Board’s capacity to 
enforce it uniformly and fairly; its composition and its principles of 
action were deemed to be too apt to vary. It is doubtful whether the 
Senate will entrust the Board with powers that might be exercised in 
an arbitrary way. 

During the term honorary degrees, approved last summer but not 
then conterred, were bestowed on Sir William Turner, President of the 
General Medical Council ; Dr. S. Rawson Gardiner, the historian ; and 
Prof. Kowalevsky, of St. Petersburg. A very cordial welcome was given 
to Dr. Gardiner, whose work is more familiar to the undergraduate than 
that of the men of science. 

A proposal to contribute £340 to the building fund of the Cambridge 
voluntary day schools, which are in urgent need of extension and 
improvement, was opposed in the Senate on the ground that it was 
intended to stave off the necessity for establishing a School Board in 
the borough. The arguments adduced were weighty, but the Senate 
has no great affection for a School Board or a school rate, and the grant 
was approved by a considerable majority. 


By the death of Mr. P. T. Main, on May's, in his roOms at St. 
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John’s, that College loses an able and popular member of its staff. TIe 
was strong both in mathematics and in science, and for many years was 
Lecturer in Chemistry and Superintendent of the College Laboratory. 
A committee has been formed for the purpose of procuring a collection 
of objects, representative of University and College life and work, for the 
English Education Exhibition, to be held at the Imperial Institute in 
January, 1900. This Exhibition is, in a manner, preparatory for the 
British display in the educational section of the Paris Exhibition next 
year. Documents, models, drawings, MSS., plate, costumes, athletic 
appliances, college magazines, &c., are given as samples of the objects 
which may be shown. It isthought better not to ask for worked exami- 
nation papers and notes of lectures—they might misrepresent our system. 
The following awards and elections are announced :— Winchester 
Reading Prizes have fallen to Buxton and Ferrers, of Trinity, and 
Haworth, of Trinity Hall; the Bishop of Bath and Wells has been 
appointed Lecturer in Pastoral Theology ; Dr. Moule, Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity, has been elected a Fellow of St. Catharine’s ; 
Stewart of Rannoch Scholarships are awarded to Shaw, of Caius, and 
Harvey, non-collegiate, for Sacred Music; to Carr, of Trinity, and 
Tayler, of Corpus, for Classics; and to Jones, of Caius, Bull, of St. 
Catharine’s, and Flood, of Christ's, for Hebrew; the Mason Prize in 
Biblical Hebrew goes to Hennessey, of Jesus. The Tyrrwhit Scholar- 
ships in Hebrew have attracted no candidates this year, and the 
Lightfoot Scholarship in Ecclesiastical History has not been awarded. 


WALES. 

The Central Board of Intermediate Education met at Welshpool on 
April 28 and 29, under the presidency of Mr. A. C. Humphreys-Owen, 
M.P. The following were elected members of the Executive Committee: 
Messrs. Tom fohn and John Daniel, Dr. Turpin, Principals Roberts 
and Reichel. On the pupil-teacher question the following resolutions 
were passed :—‘‘ That the Central Board notes with pleasure the 
important provision in Article 34 of the Code that pupil-teachers might 
receive their instruction in secondary schools under conditions approved 
by the Department, and that the Executive Committee be authorized to 
represent to the Education Department the importance of recognizing 
the examinations of the Central Board as equivalent to the pupil-teachers’ 
examinations referred to in Article 40 of the Code. That this resolution 
he referred to the Executive Committee to confer on the subject with 
School Boards, intermediate school governors, head teachers of pupil- 
teachers’ schools, and head teachers of intermediate and primary schools, 
and report to the next meeting of the Central Board on the whole 
subject, with particular reference to the safeguarding of the practical 
training of pupil-teachers.” 

The chief question under discussion at the meeting was the Board of 
Education Bill. The following views were expressed :—‘‘ That it was 
impossible to ask for the removal of Wales from the scope of the Bill, 
but that there was an unanimity among all parties in Wales that the 
distinctive position of their system must be absolutely maintained and 
preserved.” The following resolutions were passed: — ‘* That the 
Executive Committee be instructed to urge upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, when the time arrives, the claim of the Central Welsh Board to 
representation on the Consultative Committee, as one of the bodies 
interested in education contemplated by Section 4; and that the Bill 
be so amended as to indicate clearly that there will be no interference 
with the present organization of intermediate and technical education in 
Wales and Monmouthshire under the Welsh Act, and that provision 
should be made for preserving to the Central Welsh Board the functions 
exercised by it under its scheme and under the Treasury regulations 
already in force. 

Since the meeting of the Board these resolutions have been brought 
before the notice of the Welsh Parliamentary Party, and a Sub-Committee 
was appointed to deal with them. With the help of Lord Kimberley 
friendly representations were made to the Education Department on 
the subject. The result was the addition to the Board of Education 
Bill of a clause whereby the Central Welsh Board has been statutorily 
recognized as the examining authority for the intermediate schools of 
Wales. The Board has not acquired any control over any schools save 
those governed by schemes under the Welsh Education Act. 

The Report of the Charity Commissioners on the inspection of the 
Welsh Intermediate Schools in 1898 is considered as being an en- 
couraging one. There is a general advance in methods and results. 
The relations of primary and secondary teaching receive prominent 
notice. In Wales and Monmouthshire between the primary and the 
secondary school there is emphatically an open door. Out of the 
seven thousand scholars inspected, no less than 70 per cent. had 
proceeded to the county schools from public elementary or higher-grade 
schools. The Welsh schools, however, are still suffering from the 
difticulty caused by the short time during which many of the pupils 
remain at school, and it is suggested by the Board’s inspector that a 
minimum number of lessons to be given in any subject should be in- 
sisted on before a candidate is admitted to the certificate examination 
in that subject. As the attendance at county schools is so largely 
recruited from the public elementary schools, the need of pressing for- 
ward the development of the technical as distinct from the Jiterary or 
general side of intermediate education is insisted on. 


The report of Mr. Legard, the chief inspector of the Welsh Division 
of elementary schools, deals also with the co-ordination of primary and 
secondary education. Mr. Legard concurs heartily with the recom- 
mendations of the Charity Commissioners on the encouragement of 
conference and co-operation between the teachers of intermediate and 
elementary schools, so as to bring the two systems into closer touch 
with each other’s needs, and thereby stimulate the progress and promote 
the efficiency of both. 

As chief among the obstacles to the educational progress of Wales, 
Mr. Legard mentions, the irregular attendance. In this respect Wales 
is much behind England. The stafiing of schools in Wales is far 
inferior to its sister country. It is pointed out, also, that the subject of 
manual instruction has received little attention in Wales. In 1897 
there were only five schools in the whole of the Principality where such 
Instruction was given. 

The School Boards of Wales and Monmouthshire have recently 
formed a federation. The points of interest to this new body which 
will come up for immediate discussion are the present non-representa- 
tion of School Boards on the Welsh Central Board and most of the 
governing bodies of the intermediate and technical schools, and the 
lower percentage of average attendance of children at schools in Wales 
than in England. 

A movement is on foot in Wales to raise a sum of money in 
memorial of the late Mr. T. E. Ellis’s service to Wales, particularly 
in regard of his educational work. It is probable that scholarships 
will be established in connexion with the University. 


IRELAND, 


The examinations for Fellowships and Scholarships in Trinity College, 
Dublin, have just concluded. The results will be announced, as usual, 
on Trinity Monday—too late for this month’s news. There are 
seventeen scholarships vacant this year, for which forty-two candidates 
presented themselves-—fifteen in mathematics, and twenty-seven in 
classics. Next to Fellowship, Scholarship is the oldest and must 
honourable prize at Dublin University. It originally was intended to 
give status and membership in the University in an especial sense 
and complete maintenance. The scholar wears a peculiar dress, has 
a Parliamentary vote, pays no college fees, and only half fees for 
chambers, and gets free commons and £20 a year (Irish money), 
the latter three benefits continuing for three years after the taking 
of the Arts degree. The £20 Irish was once worth seven or eight 
times what it represents to-day. The present scholar receives £15 
yearly, At the next ‘‘Commencements ” honorary degrees will be 
conferred on Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 

A memorial to the late Dr. Haughton, the genial and brilliant 
Fellow of Trinity College and eminent scientist, has been erected in the 
beautiful Dublin Zoological Gardens, which are situated in the Phonix 
Park. Dr. Haughton took a deep interest in the Gardens, and did 
a great deal to improve them. The memorial is a new house, 
picturesquely situated near the lake. It contains tea-rooms upstairs 
and enclosures for animals beneath. It was opened by the Lord 
Lieutenant on May 19, when a garden party was held, which unfor- 
tunately was much marred by bad weather. Some excellent speeches 
were delivered, Sir Robert Ball’s being especially happy and interesting. 

A movement has been set on foot to organize the Roman Catholic 
students and members of the Royal University, in view of their taking 
action in connexion with the Irish University question. In the event of 
a Catholic teaching University being founded, the Royal would be done 
away with, or at least much modified. That project, indeed, seems to 
be indefinitely postponed, owing largely to the silence and inactivity of 
Irish Catholics since Mr. Balfour published his scheme ; but the position 
of the Catholics in the Royal University itself has always been very 
unsatisfactory. The Protestant Fellows teach in the three (Queen's 
Colleges, each of which has an endowment of 4,10,000a year. Thirteen 
Catholic Fellows teach in the Catholic University College, Dublin, 
which has no endowment except the salaries of three Fellows—/400 
a year each. As the Catholics are largely prevented by their Church 
from attending the Queen’s Colleges, they have thus to compete against 
the students of these endowed colleges, they themselves having no 
such advantages. 

This grievance has been ratsed lately in connexion with another 
question. The Junior Fellowships are given in special subjects on the 
results of a difficult examination. They are held for four years, the 
Fellows receiving £200 a year and taking part in the examinations. 
From the Junior Fellows the permanent Senior Fellows are intended to 
be chosen. Three ladies, who all happen to be Catholics, hold Junior 
Fellowships, which they won in open competition with men candidates. 

A memorial has just been laid before the Senate of the University by 
the Schoolmistresses’ Association, praying that these ladies may be 
elected to Senior Fellowships as vacancies arise equally with the men 
Junior Fellows, on the grounds, not only of justice and legal right, all 
the benefits of the University being open to women by Act of Parliament, 
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but also that such women Fellows could lecture at the Dublin women’s 
colleges, Alexandra College and St. Mary’s Catholic College. The 
Queen’s Colleges are open to women, but the Catholic College, 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin, is closed to them ; hence the women students 
resident in Dublin (a large class, more than half the total number of 
students living in Dublin) have no means of getting any direction or 
teaching from the Fellows, and are indeed the worst treated body of 


students in the University. The prayer of the memorial is not likely — 


to be granted by the Senate, chiefly owing to the strong opposition 
made to it by the Catholic College. The present women Junior 
Fellows being Catholics, it is contended that, if any of them were 
appointed to Senior Fellowships, this would deprive the Catholic 
College of some of the fifteen Fellows whose incomes constitute the 
only endowment the college possesses. The head of the college, 
Dr. Delany, advocates special funds being given for women Fellows, 
or that such funds should be taken from the (Jueen’s Colleges. 

While we recognize the natural feeling which prompts this action, it 
is plain that the injustice to the women junior Fellows and students is 
not thereby lessened. It would be impossible to obtain fresh funds or 
successfully to open an attack on the (Jueen’s Colleges in the present 
state of the Irish education question. If the Royal University gives 
advantages of teaching to any of its students, it should give them to 
all—and, by the Act founding the University, all its benefits are open 
to women. The fifteen Catholic Fellows should provide teaching for 
Catholic women students as well as Catholic men students, and, if 
they object to giving that teaching in the Catholic College, Stephen’s 
Green, they should be willing to allow some Catholic women Fellows 
to be appointed to teach them in the women’s college, St. Mary’s. 

The total want of public endowment for women’s collegiate educa- 
tion in Dublin (where the larger number of those in Ireland needing 
it reside) makes it more incumbent that voluntary help should be given 
to Alexandra College to enable it to do this work. An appeal to the 
wealthy has recently been made on behalf of the building fund in 
the columns of the London Zīmes by the Countess Cadogan, wife of the 
Lord Lieutenant, the Marchioness of Duflerin, Lady Aberdeen, Murs. 
Fawcett, Mrs. Lecky, and Miss Margaret Stokes. The subscriptions 
to the funds have now nearly reached £4,000. 

The Irish Branch of the Teachers’ Guild, the Assistant-Masters’ 
Association, the Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses, and the 
Ulster Schoolmistresses’ Association have addressed a memorial to 
the Intermediate Education Commission, praying that in their Report 
they will recommend that steps should be taken to provide registration 
for teachers in Ireland. It was hoped that, if the Teachers’ Kegistration 
Bill were reintroduced this Session, its extension to Ireland might have 
been obtained. The Duke of Devonshire’s Bill having superseded the 
former Bill, the Teachers’ Guild addressed a memorial to the Duke, 
praying that, if registration should be established in England under the 
new Act, Irish teachers might be enabled to be registered in accordance 
with it. The Duke, in reply, said it would be impossible to extend one 
clause of an Act only applying to England and Wales to Ireland, and that 
separate legislation would be necessary. The memorial to the Inter- 
mediate Education Commission is a step in this direction. Their re- 
commendation would strengthen the claim. 

The Report of the Intermediate Board for 1898 has only now been 
published. The Commissioners point to the steady increase in the 
numbers entering as proof of the popularity of the examinations. The 
number of students who gave notice of their intention to present 
themselves for examination in 1898 was—boys, 7,227; girls, 2,627 ; 
total, 9,854: an increase of 45, or 6 per cent., in the case of boys, 
and of 204, or 8'4 per cent., in the case of girls; a total increase of 
2°6 per cent. on the corresponding numbers in 1897; and a total 
increase of 4°6 per cent. on the corresponding numbers in 1896. The 
number of students who passed the examinations last year was—boys, 
4,196; girls, 1,440; total, 5,636. This is the highest total reached tor 
the last ten years. In 1889 only 2,844 boys and 1,174 girls, making a 
total of 4,018, passed the Intermediate Examinations. Since then no 
year has reached the aggregate of 1898. The report shows that the 
amount of results fees paid to managers of schools on account of the 
examinations held in 1898 amounted to, in the case of boys, 
£37,561. 19s.; and, in the case of girls, £11,893. 3s. 7d. ; making a 
total of £49,455. 2s. 7d. Of the total number of students, 5,638, who 
passed the examinations last year results fees were paid on 5,283, the 
average fee being £9. 7s. 2d. per student. The percentage of passes 
was 63°7, the highest yet reached. 

The Intermediate Board have postponed the publication of their rules 
and programme for 1900 in order to embody in them some of the 
changes they propose to introduce as a result of the Commission. The 
Report is expected early next month. It is said to contain some 
remarkable innovations, and to be unanimous. It does not appear, 
however, that legislation will be required, if the new system can be 
introduced in 1900. 


SCHOOLS. 


IrswicH HIGH SCHOOL.—On Monday, May 15, the school was 
honoured by a visit of H.R.H. the Princess Louise, who came, faithful 
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to a long-standing promise, to give away the prizes and certificates 
adjudged on the results of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board and 
the Cambridge Local Examinations of last year. [ler Royal Highness 
was accompanied by the Marquis of Lorne, K.G., and attended by 
Mr. E. B. Phipps, Assistant-Secretary to the G.P.D.S. Co., who acted 
as equerry in the place of Col. Collins. The Princess was received, on 
her arrival in Ipswich, by Mr. Bousfield, Chairman of the Council of 
the G P.D.S. Co., and by Lady Digby, Miss Gurney, Mr. Eve, and 
Mr. Buxton, members of the Council. The visit was of a semi-private 
character, and hence there was no official reception by the Mayor and 
Corporation of Ipswich. The High School was reached at two o'clock, 
and here the Princess was received by members of the Local Committee, 
with whom were Miss Youngman, the late Headmistress, Miss Kennett, 
the present Headmistress, and Mr. McDowall, Secretary to the 
G.P.D.S. Co. The girls, two hundred in number, were drawn up on 
either side of the Lower Hall, and presented an exceedingly bright 
appearance in their white dresses and sashes of crimson, the school 
colour. The Princess graciously consented to walk up the hall be- 
tween the lines of girls and to receive a bouquet from Janet Steward, 
of Form II, the daughter of Mr. W. Steward, a member of the 
Local Committee. She then made the tour of the class-rooms, es- 
corted by Mr. Bousfield, Miss Youngman, and Miss Kennett. 
Luncheon was served in the Upper Hall at 2.15. The number of 
invited guests included, in addition to those already mentioned, the 
Mayor of Ipswich, the Marquis of Bristol, Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, Sir Charles Dalrymple, M.P., Major Bond (in command of 
the Volunteer guard of honour), and Mr. John Farmer. At four o’clock 
the party adjourned to the Council Chamber of the Town Hall, where, 
after several songs by the pupils, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Farmer, and an exhibition of drill, Mr. Bousfield made a short 
speech, in which he explained the aims and ideals of the schools of 
the G.P.D.S. Co., and expressed the gratitude of the Council 
to Miss Youngman, who for twenty-one es had watched over and 
guided the development of the Ipswich School with so much energy 
and judgment. The Princess then distributed the prizes, after which 
a vote of thanks to her was proposed by Mr. Bousfield, and seconded 
by the Mayor. Lord Bristol also spoke to the resolution, which was 
unanimously carried. The Marquis of Lorne having brietly responded, 
the proceedings were closed by the singing of ‘*Auld Lang Syne, 
the hymn “O God, our help in ages past,” and “ God save the 
(Jucen.” The bouquet given to the Princess at the Town Hall was 
presented by Sybil Casley, of the Kindergarten, and the programme 
was handed to her Royal Highness by Judith Becher, of the Transition 
Class. At the conclusion of the afternoon’s proceedings the Princess 
and her party partook of tea in the Mayors parlour at the Town 
lall, and left for London at six o’clock. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for this month is awarded to “ Tis- 
serand.” 


Que Mme Sarah Bernhardt ait du talent, un grand talent, du genie 
même, si nous y tenons, on ne songe pas à le contester. Mais ce génie 
seul a-t-il fait d’elle Pespcce de personne ctourdissante, éclaboussante, 
écrasante, ébourifiante, qu’elle est devenue, et dont il faut baiser la 
mule, si Pon ne veut pas que ses fanatiques vous lynchent immédiate- 
ment? A-t-elle bien conquis ce royaume de Saba, ou de Sabbat, par les 
seuls moyens poétiques, et son énorme et tumultueuse célébrité n'est-elle 
faite que de sonnets et de vers à la lune? Non, etla ‘‘ Grande Sarah,” en 
réalité, n’a pas lutté que pour son art, mais pour une notoriété tacheuse, 
criarde, turbulente, implacable aux notoriétés voisines, avide, néronienne, 
et qui apparait bien précisément comme le dernier mot de ce que nous 
appelons la ‘‘ lutte.” Toujours, partout, quand meme, on la retrouve 
luttant. Luttant par ses chapeaux, luttant par ses toilettes, luttant par 
ses chiens, luttant par ses nègres, par ses poètes, par ses pantheres 
apprivoisces ! Tout cela, on ne sait comment ni pourquoi, s'est toujours 
transformé pour elle en moyens de lutte, en instruments de regne et de 
réclame destinés a tyranniser le badaud. 

Plutôt peut-étre encore que grande artiste, la Grande Sarah est donc 
surtout une grande /ombeuse. Les auteurs, avec elle, ne font plus que 
des drames a sa mesure, des pièces à son moule, des besognes de com- 
plaisance. Tombés, les auteurs! La critique est fascinee, terrorisce, 
ligottée. Tombée, la critique! Le public, des qu'il s'agit d'elle, 
accepte tout, rale d’admiration sous son pied, se récrie sans meme en 
avoir envie. Tombé, le public! La vie d’une pareille Andromaque 
n’est plus une vie, mais une aréne, et une aréne de chez Marseille, ou 
tout le monde mord la poussière, excepté Marseille lui-mème. Mme 
Bernhardt est effrayante, et son activité diabolique, ses déplacements 
inquiétants. Elle mest pas six mois a Paris qu'elle fond tout a 
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coup sur la malheureuse Amérique, pour refondre ensuite sur l’infortuné 
vieux continent. Et elle ne pretend pas qu’a la gloire, aux luttes, aux 
lauriers ct au tapage artistiques, mais à tous les tapages, à toutes les 
luttes, à toutes les gloires et a tous les lauriers ! 


By ‘‘ TIssERAND.” 


That Madame Sarah Bernhardt has talent, great talent, if the point 
be pressed, no one dreams of disputing. But has this genius of itself 
made her the overwhelming, startling, bewildering, exasperating 
personality she has become, whose slipper you must kiss if you would 
not straightway be lynched by her fanatical admirers ? Has she really 
won her Queen of Sheba notoriety by artistic methods only? Has this 
huge, noisy reputation of hers any better foundation than extravagant 
sonnets and verses? No. The truth is that the ‘‘Great Sarah” has 
not striven solely for her art’s sake, but to win an irritating, blatant, 
restless notoriety, one that is without mercy for other notoricties, 
covetous, worthy of Nero in its cruelty, in fact, just the se plus ultra, 
it would seem, of what we call ‘* push.” At all times and in all places, 
in spite of every obstacle, you find her ‘‘ pushing.” Her hats, her 
frocks, her dogs, her black servants, her poets, and her pet panthers— 
all “push”! Anything of this kind, how or why no one knows, has 
always served her as material for ‘* push,” as a help to power and puff 
with which to tyrannize over fools. 

Perhaps, then, the ‘‘ Great Sarah” is not so much a great artist as, 
above all things (like Clémenceau of Ministers), a great ‘‘ over- 
thrower.” Authors, with her to please, write nothing but dramas to 
suit her capacity, plays modelled to her needs, mere complimentary 
work. Thus she ‘‘overthrows” authors! Criticism is bewitched, 
intimidated, gagged by her. Thus she ‘‘ overthrows” criticism! As 
for the public, as soon as she is in question, it accepts everything, gasps 
out its admiration while it writhes beneath her foot, protests even 
against its will, Then she ‘‘ overthrows” the public! The life of 
such an Amazon is no longer a life, but an arena, and an arena such as 
you would find at (the riding master) Marseille’s, where all are thrown 
except Marseille himself. Madame Bernhardt is terrifying, her activity 
is superhuman, her movements bewildering. Before she has been 
six months in Paris, she suddenly swoops down on poor America, only 
to swoop down again, later, on the poor old Continent. She does not 
aspire only to the glory, the rivalry, the laurels, and the racket of an 
artist’s life; she tries to monopolize a// the racket, al? the rivalry, 
ali the glory, and a@// the laurels ! 


We classify the 172 versions received as follows :— 


First Class. —Romany, E.H.O., Hercules, Nectarine, Sabbat, La 
toute petite Sarah, Major de Sans-gene, Espérance, Argot, M.F.B., 
Chingleput, N.M.T., Tisserand, Palm. 

Second Class.—Martin, Roodeye, Fortis et fidelis, D.K.B., Silly 
Suffolk, Sah, Fidex, Snob, Musca, With Dart, Prig, Deborah F., 
Walden Pond, Cheltenham, Gautier, Agnes, Nora Cree, M.A.B., 
Borealis, Carbar, Vectis, A.I., La Tombeuse, Shark, Amadis and 
Esplaudian, ‘Eppñs, Spearmaiden, Crab, The Cat, P.D.F.T., Craigie, 
K.M.C., M.A.M.; Marsi Frelock, Vlaamsche Meisje, Berwyn, Poirce, 
Mock Turtle, Puzzled, C.P., Arbor Vale, Cranford, Cedeks, Menevia, 
Finetta, M.G., Gothicus. 

Third Class.—Sisyphus, Bernardine, W.S.M., Dreyfusarde, White 
Heather, Leander, Shemhourish, E.M. L.C., Litthe Monk, Du Bocage, 
Pimpernel, Greyling, Fuchsia, Angliske, Mercury, Yenadizze, Nessko, 
Seabury, J.M.A.L., Edurtreg, M. A. Howard, Gorey, Adagio, All 
depends upon Sarah, Esquimault, Parva Domus, Chemineau, Circle A, 
D.M.N.L., Stedye, Evenmensch, Magmar, S.M.B.L., Pea Shooter, 
Marbla, Q.P.I., Cruziero, Tombeuse, Hudeshope, S.P.E., Toby, 
Hampton, Enbrook, Arthénice, BaBal, *307, Pone, Der Adler, Cunc- 
tator, Salve, Myra Han, Monicke, Boojums, Limousine, J.D., 
Françoise, Linnet, Totiferox, Rekrap, Wilts. 

Fourth Class.—Madame Isaline, ?, L.N.S., A.J., La Marguerite, 
Dum spiro spero, Scissors, Winchbrowe, Prospice, L.A.R., Sans 
peur, Florizel, Hedera nostra, Bruyere, Garde bien, Sezincot, Edel- 
weisz, Jameson, Phebe, J.R., Thisbe, Australis, Uvula, Elle et lui, 
Heth, Nulla, Primavera, Bosco, Herga, M.T.G., Non Riche, Wanda. 

Fifth Class.—Jonathan, Wombat, N.U., S.A.T., Polly, Kniva, 
Sam, Wyatt, Phip, L.O.L., Reminder, Utah, Fal, O.A.R., Try again, 
© Poe, Witham, Nun, M.G. 


The critique of Sarah Bernhardt was an excellent specimen of modern 
French journalism—vigorous, racy, almost bordering on slang. The 
versions received were, with few exceptions, timid, literal, and conse- 
quently stilted and unidiomatic. Can you conceive your version 
appearing in the imes or the Daily Chronicle 7—that isa test that 
each competitor should have applied ; but not more than one in fifty 
would have satistied the test. 

Si nous y tenons, ‘if we insist on it,” ‘if you will.” Zvourdissante, 
&c.: the four epithets are synonymous of ‘‘ astounding,” and the feature 
to be preserved is the alliteration. I would suggest “ dashing, splashing, 
flashing, crashing.” De Saba, ou de Sabbat: the English “Sabbat ” is 


a dictionary word, unknown to the ordinary newspaper reader, and a 
literal translation falls flat. ‘* Has she made herself a (Queen of Sheba 
or she-devilry (or of the Satanic school)?” is not brilliant, but intelligible. 
Again, ‘Is her fame that has gone forth into all lands nothing but 
‘Shakespeare and the musical glasses’?’’ is perhaps too free, but 
surely it conveys the meaning better than ‘‘ Is her vast and tumultuous 
celebrity composed only of sonnets and verses to the moon?” Fa- 
cheuse, ‘aggressive `; ucronienne, ‘which out-Neros Nero”; de dernier 
mot, XC., ‘the ne plus ultra of our modern competition (or pushful- 
ness)” ; quand mème, “in season and out of season’’ ; fyrannuiser le 
badaud, ‘to captivate the gurdnuncs.”’  Tombeuse will not be found in 
the dictionaries, but fombeur is given by Littré as ‘a champion athlete 
who has overcume his antagonist.” The word is slang, and ‘‘ knocker- 
out” is hardly too slangy.  Zowdbcs, les auteurs, ‘down go the play- 
wrights.’? Xale d'admiration, “cringe and grovel at her feet, and 
involuntarily sing her praises with their expiring breath (as they lie 
crushed beneath her car).’’ It is only by a periphrasis that the full 
force of râle can be given. Za wie, Xc.: to translate is comparatively 
easy: ‘* For an Andromache such as she life is nothing but a prize- 
ring, a prize-ring like that of the Marseille troupe, where every com- 
batant bites the dust except Marseille himself.” But the allusions 
are obscure. ‘‘Andromaque” is of course the play of Racine in 
which the Bernhardt took the title ré/e ; Marseille is the Jem Smith 
of the feles foraines, the prize wrestler, whose name has almost 
passed into a common noun. Again, for the last sentence I 
would suggest a freer rendering than any ventured on: ‘‘ And it is not 
only the storm and stress, the name and fame, of an artist to which she 
aspires ; she enters for every race and would be first in all.” To gather 
up the fragments that remain: ‘‘ to kiss the hem of her garment ’’ sounds 
more natural than *‘to kiss her slipper.” Only one unfortunate con- 
fused muie and mulet. ‘* The divine Sarah” was the accepted sobri- 
quet when she was acting in London. Quand mème, as one competitor 
reminded me, is her motto, but I can hardly think that any allusion to 
it is here intended. 


The Extra Prize for May is awarded to ‘‘ Craigie” for the following 
sentence made up of initial words from page 296 :— 


“It was a magnificent joke of the 7zmes to tickle the leg of Dr. 
Gorst, and hard labour for the Government to remove the moral scandal 
which the performance created in the elementary schools.” 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from Michelet’s “ History of the 
French Revolution” :— 


Les vieillards qui ont eu le bonheur et le malheur de voir tout ce qui 
s'est fait dans ce demi-siecle unique, ou les siecles semblent entasses, 
déclarent que tout ce qui suivit de grand, de national, sous la République 
et Empire, eut cependant un caractère partiel, non unanime, que le 
seul 14 juillet fut le jour du peuple entier. Qwvil reste donc, ce grand 
jour, qu'il reste une des fetes cternelles du genre humain, non seulement 
pour avoir été le premier de la delivrance, mais pour avoir éte le plus 
haut dans la concorde ! 

(Jue se passa-t-il dans cette courte nuit, ou personne ne dormit, pour 
qu’au matin, tout dissentiment, toute incertitude disparaissa nt avec 
l'ombre, ils eurent les memes pensées ? 

On sait ce qui se fit au Palais-Royal, a P Hotel de Ville ; mais ce qui 
se passa au foyer du peuple, Cest Ja ce qu’il faudrait savoir. 

La pourtant, on le devine assez par ce qui suivil, la chacun fit dans 
son coeur le jugement dernier du passé, chacun, avant de frapper, le 
condamna sans retour. . . . L’histoire revint cette nuit-là, une longue 
histoire de souffrances, dans l’instinct vengeur du peuple. L’ame des 
peres qui, tant de siècles, souffrirent, moururent en silence, revint dans 
les fils et parla. 

Hommes forts, hommes patients, jusque-là si pacifiques, qui deviez 
frapper en ce jour le grand coup de la Providence, la vue de vos 
familles, sans ressource autre que vous, n’amollit pas votre ceur. Loin 
de là, regardant une fois encore vos enfants endormis, ces enfants dont 
ce jour allait faire la destinée, votre pensće grandie embrassa les libres 
générations qui sortiraient de leur berceau, et sentit dans cette journée 
tout le combat de Pavenir!. .. 

L’avenir et le passé faisaient tous deux même réponse ; tous deux, ils 
dirent : “Va!” ... Et ce qui est hors du temps, hors de Vavenir 
et hors du passé, Pimmuable Droit le disait aussi. L’immortel senti- 
ment du juste donna une assiette d’airain au cœur agité de Phomme, il 
lui dit: * Va paisible, que tUimporte? quoi qu'il t’arrive, mort, vain- 
queur, je suis avec toi !” 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by June 16, 
addressed “ Prize Editor,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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CHILDREN’S INTERESTS.* 


E say that we want to know children. How do we in 
ordinary life gain knowledge of things and people—such 
knowledge as we refer to when we say: “ We know our friend 
or the ‘Ihad’”; or when we say: “So and so is difficult to 
know”? Whatever that kind of knowledge may be, and how- 
ever attained, it is clearly a kind of knowledge that will help us 
in the up-bringing of our children. 

Let us first inquire how we gain knowledge. By accurate 
and wide observation, abstraction, generalization, and experi- 
ment, we may arrive at truths general and unassailable, which 
we call “laws.” But, if our observation be faulty, abstraction 
imperfect, generalization too wide or too narrow, if circum- 
stance be mistaken for condition, or one condition be left out, 
the inference made is untrue. Obviously this is a work of great 
difficulty, and requires special training. We also gain knowledge 
by the application of an established truth to particular cases ; 
in the case of child-psychology the truths must be discovered 
and established before we can apply them. 

These two, I need not say, are both scientific methods, 
and we are inclined to look somewhat shame-faced, and to 
feel very small, when some one accuses us of being un- 
scientific. But my knowledge of my friend, or of a book, is not 
scientific knowledge, nor was it gained by scientific means ; 
indeed, I may have a great deal of scientific knowledge about a 
human being, and yet not deceive myself for one minute into 
thinking that I know 47m, i.e., his personality. Those truths by 
which we live and die, and for which thousands have thought it 
worth while to live and die—that knowledge which actuates our 
conduct, and makes one person differ from another, was not 
gained, nor can it be demonstrated, by scientific methods. 
Think how very few of our thoughts or methods of procedure 
depend on scientific knowledge. When we get up and walk to 
the door, with perfect certainty that we shall arrive there, it is 
not done by the help of our knowledge of the laws of gravita- 
tion or of mechanics or physics. Think also how very few of the 
race have made any scientific discoveries at all, or have any 
genuine scientific knowledge; think how short has been the 
reign of science in comparison with the time taken in the evo- 
lution of such knowledge as man even now possesses. We gain 
knowledge of a soul by soul, and by soul I mean “all the 
higher parts of nature—the knowings, feelings, wishings, and 
willings ”; we know the true self by intuition, spiritual insight, 
sympathetic response. This means of arriving at truth is, I 
think, no more to be ignored in child-study than in other 
matters, and, though it is not everything, and we cannot claim 
that anything known by such means is science, yet by such 
means many valuable suggestions may be made to scientists ; 
and by such means those who have children to bring up and 


educate will be brought into that sympathetic attitude with 


regard to them which will certainly conduce to the attainment of 
the end that our Association desires—the renaissance of child- 
hood and the destruction of cut-and-dried methods. 

As an example of the kind of work I refer to, let me take 
Children’s Interests as a subject, and try to show how light may 
be thrown on it by the observation of ordinary folk. I shall 
use the word “interest” in its popular sense, to mean the 
pleasurable accompaniment of attention only, since, when we 
speak of the reverse, we generally qualify the word “ interest ” 
by an adjective, and by “ interests” I mean those occupations or 
objects which attract attention because the act of attending 
gives pleasure to him who attends. 

The question, then, is: “What are those objects or occupa- 
tions to which a child turms his attention for the pleasure they 
give him?” Is this worth considering? What object will be 
gained by it? Some will even say: “Is it wise to do so? 
Should not children learn, or attend willingly to, that which 
is not interesting, since much of life’s work is uninteresting and 
yet has to be done? Will they not grow up weak-willed and 
morally feeble if difficulties are removed and they are called 
upon to do only that which is pleasant? Is not the danger 
rather that school work is already made too easy, and, as 
Kingsley predicted, the teachers learn the lessons and the 
children hear them?’ Patience almost fails as I answer this 


* Extracts from a paper read before the British Child-Study 
Association by Mary Louch, Training Department, Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham. 


time-honoured objection. To begin with, it is quite impossible 
to remove all difficulties and painfulness out of a child’s life, even 
if one wished to do so; he has a great many difficulties and 
troubles, of which we hardly suspect the existence, which he 
bears, because he feels them to be inevitable, with such philo- 
sophy that we are hardly aware that the trouble exists. The 
ordinary discipline of life, the unselfishness required for life ina 
civilized community, the bearing with equanimity of the way- 
wardness and little disagreeable habits and tricks—yes, and 
even the sinfulness—of others, the struggle we have with our 
own character, the bodily ailments of ourselves and others, all 
provide opportunities for triumphing over difficulty, doing what 
we prefer not to do, and thus strengthening our moral backbone. 
Why should we desire that difficulties should be specially con- 
nected with school life, so that even the word “school” becomes 
a synonym for the hard and tedious? In school we try to 
cultivate that part of nature which is least emphasized by 
heredity, which the child is least likely to develop if left to 
himself—the zsthetic and higher moral, emotional, and in- 
tellectual nature as well as the will. Why put unnecessary 
obstacles in the way of such a difficult task ? 

Further, in school we try to form and permanently to fix good 
habits ; this 1s done most readily if the action which 1s to 
become habitual has a strong emotional accompaniment of 
some kind, either of pleasure or of pain, and we naturally choose 
pleasure because pain has special disadvantages of its own. 
Like the cold wind, it stunts, withers, and twists the growing 
organism ; it produces the unwilling, grudging, slavish spirit 
which accomplishes little ; it crushes spontaneous effort, since a 
child whose will is by nature weak, and who cares little about 
the future, cannot be expected to make continuous and per- 
severing attempts to do that which is painful ; moreover, it 
depresses vitality and so makes great effort impossible. There 
is not a greater error than to say that will is trained by doing 
that which is distasteful, if will be, as some psychologists tell us, 
all conscious doing, whether mental or physical, for there will 
certainly be most activity and effort, and therefore most exercise 
of will, where the subject most desires to make an effort; “a 
child can do ten times the work, and with ten times less strain, 
when once aroused to a deep and strong interest.” Also we 
want to form good tastes in youth—we want to make children 
like books, music, manual occupations, and nature studies—in 
order that, when our boys grow into young men, they may not 
turn to smoking and drinking, the billiard-room, the racecourse, 
and the crowded streets for their amusement. And how can 
this be done unless in childhood we train them to delight in 
books and pictures? 

Not only are habits more firmly established and time and 
energy saved by making educational means pleasurable both 
in the home and school, but the true ends of education can 
hardly be attained without doing so. The interest of the child 
must be gained in that which is designed to benefit him. It 
remains, then, to discover what are the highest pleasures of 
which a child is capable, in order that we may help him to 
develop the best part of his nature, which is God-like, instead 
of connecting his chief pleasures with the gratification of purely 
animal propensities. ‘‘ School” originally meant “leisure,” 
because it was considered the privilege of the leisured classes 
to go to school ; so it is no new-fangled idea to say that school 
should be a place of delight and leisure from slavish work. 
The Greeks realized this, and Plato, in his scheme of life for 
the ideal citizen, planned that a man who had served the 
republic in middle age should have the privilege of going to 
school again in his old age. 

There is still another reason why we should consider the 
interests of children if we wish the children to develop to the 
highest degree of which they are capable. It is said by neuro- 
logists that certain groups of nerve-cells control particular 
activities—that, e.g., some cells are connected with speech, 
others with sight or hearing, others with movements of the 
head or face or trunk ; it 1s also believed, but, I think, not fully 
established, that those cells which function or come into 
activity first are the larger or fundamental cells which control 
the larger muscles of the body, such as those of the head, 
trunk, arms, or legs, and that the smaller and accessory nerve- 
cells develop and control the accessory muscles, such as those 
of the finger-tips, which do the more detailed and finer work of 
life. If this be true, we proceed to the justifiable inference 
that the nervous and muscular systems haye, as it were, tastes 
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or appetites of their own ; that at different periods of life they 
are capable of, and have a preference for, varying activities. 
These specially opportune moments for certain kinds of work 
—or, as they are called, “nascent periods ”—if neglected, may 
not recur, and the power to use certain parts of the brain and 
the corresponding mental faculty may consequently never be 
gained, and the individual may go through life the worse for that 
lost opportunity. If we insist on developing the accessory before 
the fundamental, which is what we grown-up people are very apt 
to do, the boy grows into the man less capable and more one- 
sided than he would have heen but for our interference. Weare 
so lamentably anxious to make the infant a man that we forget 
that it is our primary duty to let him become a perfect boy. 
How are we to know when these opportune periods occur? 
Chiefly by watching for the interest or emotional accompani- 
ment of various kinds of mental work, because we know that 
normal activity of any function is productive of pleasure. As 
soon as we observe that a child becomes engrossed with some- 
thing he is doing and is quietly happy over it, we judge that 
the work is adapted to the stage of development he has reached. 
Sometimes the child asks for the special food required for his 
mind, as he asks for food for his body; sometimes a new 
activity is suggested to him, and he “catches on” in the most 
unexpected manner. But, in whatever way we find out the 
nascent periods, the important thing is that they should not be 
neglected when they occur, and it is chiefly through a child’s 
expressed interest that we become aware of them. Here 
parents have the advantage over teachers. It is comparatively 
easy to know the present bias of the minds of two or three 
children who are always with us, and very interesting it is to 
watch in some cases the younger members of a family succeed 
to the cast-off likes and dislikes of the elder members, in much 
the same way as they step into their left-off clothing. Buta 
teacher has to do with a number of children whose interests 
may be supposed to vary considerably, seeing that they come 
from various households, where suggestions have been widely 
different. The question for the teacher is: Are there interests 
common to all children at a corresponding age; and, if so, 
what are they? Further, since all the children in the class 
are individuals, requiring, as far as possible, individual knowledge 
and treatment, how may I, with the short time at my disposal, 
and with my scanty opportunities, discover the bias of each 
child’s mind, especially of those two or three who seem to me 
to be exceptional ? 

These thoughts lead on naturally to the inquiry how we may 
discover children’s interests. Some devices have been already 
suggested: e.g., children are invited to draw what they like; 
at the end of a certain time the papers are collected and 
docketed with the name, age, and sex of each child, and the 
date of the drawing; this test is repeated several times at 
intervals. By some such experiment as this we may get light 
on children’s minds, especially if we can let the children talk to 
us about what they have drawn and explain their pictures in 
their own way. I was present on an occasion when this was 
done in a kindergarten, and, kneeling down by a little boy who 
was a stranger to me, I asked him to tell me about his picture. 
He at once became very communicative and anxious to 
enlighten me ; he had drawn a house with a wall round the 
garden, and so on, and suspended in the air was the outline of 
a boy; “That,” said he, “is a shadow.” “Where is the boy 
who throws the shadow?” I ignorantly inquired. “Oh!” said 
he, “there isn’t any boy—it’s a shadow” ; and the tone in which 
this last remark was made showed a world of pity for my 
realism. 

In this instance it is true that the little artist revealed some- 
thing of the contents of his mind ; but we can conceive many 
other cases in which children would draw not what they 
specially liked or were thinking about, but what they felt they 
could draw most successfully or what some superior grown-up 
person had lately drawn for them. It seems to me, but I 
cannot prove the hypothesis, that a child may draw objects in 
which he is not specially interested, but he does not draw 
incidents unless they interest him. 

This brings us to another experiment by which we may 
hazard a guess at the kind of incident which specially interests 
a child. An article in one of the early numbers of the 
Pedagogical Seminary describes how the story of “ Johnny 
Head-in-air” was read to a large number of boys and girls 
from about six to sixteen years of age, in many different 


schools. After it had been read the children were told to draw 
pictures of it, and great was the suggestiveness of this inquiry. 
It was found that most of the children chose certain inci- 
dents to the exclusion of others; the scene in which Johnny 
is on the point of tumbling into the river was very popular, 
while few drew Johnny 7” the river. The moment of suspense 
before the crisis was evidently more deliciously thrilling than the 
crisis itself ; and many were the lessons which a teacher might 
learn as to the art of telling a story to children from a 
careful study of these drawings. Another inquiry made by an 
American teacher throws a side-light upon children’s interests : 
a short story, specially prepared beforehand, so that every word 
might carry with it an addition to the picture called up by the 
words, was read to a class of children slowly and impressively; 
the children were then told to write as much as they remembered 
of the story. The text had previously been divided into periods ; 
each period contained a separate idea, so that when the child- 
ren’s papers were collected it was easy to see which ideas had 
been most universally noted by the children, which ignored, and 
soon. A description of this inquiry is also to be found in the 
Pedagogical Seminary. 

Another test is suggested which may take the form of a game. 
Certain familiar words are given, and the child writes the first 
word which comes into his mind in connexion with it. The 
danger here is lest the children should try to be amusing, and 
to outdo each other, ransacking their minds for startling con- 
nexions. One has constant illustrations of the fallacy of asking 
children questions as to their thoughts ; directly they find their 
remarks are specially interesting or amusing to their grown-up 
companions, they begin to romance. Inquirers cannot be too 
strongly warned against attaching any importance to information 
thus gained. May I give a very homely example? My nephew, 
aged eight and a half, was staying with his grandparents, and 
at the time of the incident was sitting at breakfast in the com- 
pany of his grown-up relations, including myself. In the midst 
of general conversation in which he was just then taking no 

art, he spontaneously remarked: ‘ Whenever I think of Father, 
he had been separated from his father for some weeks], I 
always see him on his bicycle, just getting on and going off. I 
don’t really see him, you know, but I think I see him, and when 
I shut my eyes I can see him more plainly still.” This was a 
decidedly interesting remark from the point of view of child- 
study. I listened anxiously, without appearing to take any 
notice of him, and said nothing ; however, another member of 
the family, thinking to draw him out a little, said: “ And when 
you think of Grannie, how do you see her?” Now Grannie was 
accustomed to take her breakfast in bed, and was consequently 
not present. The boy, finding that his first remark had drawn 
attention to himself, was naturally anxious to keep it, and, with 
the gasp that generally means that a moment is being secured 
in which the imagination may work, he replied: “I always see 
Grannie just getting out of bed.” Now I think I may safely 
affirm that the boy had never assisted at the levée of his grand- 
mother, and certainly not so often as to have the picture of 
“ Grannie just getting out of bed” impressed on his mind. I 
should judge, then, that the first spontaneous remark was true, 
and the second, which was a forced answer to a question, was 
false. The word “Grannie” suggested that his grandmother 
was in bed, and the rest followed easily. 

The foregoing means of discovering children’s interests may 
all be enlightening in some degree: the method to which I 
personally attach most importance depends upon the spon- 
taneity of the child and the sympathy of the observer. “ He 
that loveth not knoweth not.” One who is constantly with 
children, and is quiet with them, not obtruding his or her 
personality upon them, one who seldom speaks unless spoken 
to, and then responds sympathetically, who continues his own 
occupation while the children, barely conscious of his presence, 
pursue theirs—such a one gets an insight into children’s 
thoughts and manner of thinking which cannot be arrived at by 
more direct experiment: but the difficulty is that such a one, 
though possessing a fund of useful information, often hardly 
knows that he has it, does not know what is interesting and 
what is not. Those who live with children in this quiet way 
are generally parents or nurses—they ought to be some of the 
most useful members of this Association, but they seldom are, 
for two or three reasons. First, they will not trouble to keep a 
diary of their children. Secondly, though they recognize what is 
amusing in children, they often do not perceive what is 
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eminently interesting to the psychologist ; therefore I strongly 
advccate the study of psychology, and possibly physiology, under 
the guidance of a specialist in these subjects, and the reading 
and discussion of modern books on child-nature—they will then 
learn what sort of thing is worth recording and would be useful 
as a guide to educators. Thirdly, parents are often very 
unwilling to record anything which does not redound to the 
credit of their offspring, and so a one-sided and misleading 
record is kept. 

If parents and teachers would work together in these matters, 
each would be exceedingly useful to the other, and not only 
might scientific observations be made, but the relations between 
the two would be so immensely improved that children would 
be much better educated by virtue of this co-operation alone ; 
teachers and parents need to believe in each other more, to 
realize that they are working for a common end, and their 
interests and anxiety would not, as is now the case, be so fre- 
quently mistaken for interference. I know of one headmistress 
who has instituted mothers’ meetings with great success ; to 
begin with, she issued the following address to the parents of 
her pupils :— 

My dear Friends,—We have come here to teach your school, the 
primary object of which is to make, or to help to make, honest, healthy, 
useful men and women; we cannot do this without your assistance, 
and in our work shall doubtless make many mistakes. If you will tell 
us of these frankly, we will gladly correct them whenever it is possible 
to do so; when it is not, we will give our reasons for refusing. Will 
you join us as sisters of one family, working for one common good— 
the development of your children and ours ? 


At these meetings, which are well attended, matters of all 
kinds, psychological and practical, are discussed, to the great 
comfort and enlightenment of all. By some such method as 
this might children’s interests be more fully known and used 
by teachers and parents. 


II. 


We now come to what we already know about children’s 
interests, and to suggestions as to the means of using those 
interests to advantage. 

First, Children’s Collections.—A certain amount of acquisitive- 
ness appears necessary to our well-being in society as at present 
constituted ; too much leads to dishonesty, avarice, and other 
vices. The germ of this necessary quality appears in the child’s 
desire to collect. The list of objects which children will take 
pleasure in collecting ts incredibly long. They appear to collect 
everything. One boy I have heard of who collected different 
kinds of soil, and who, in his enthusiasm, gave sixpence toa 
working man for a little piece of clay, remarking after the pur- 
chase that it was very kind of the man to have sold him the 
clay for so little! They collect things living and lifeless, use- 
ful and useless, objects that will be interesting to them as men, 
and objects which will have no interest for them six months 
hence. We want to know something more about this collecting 
interest : what is collected ; at what age they begin, and dis- 
continue, each collection; how long the “crazes” last, and 
in what succession they occur; whether boys and girls have 
similar or different collections ; whether they are temporary or 
permanent interests, &c. 

The knowledge of a child’s collections will be useful for 
school purposes: the stamp collection may be turned to very 
good use in political geography and history lessons ; the insects, 
stones, horse-chestnuts, pressed flowers, fossils, all ought to 
come in, and be the starting point for many of the teachers 
dissertations. I know a boy whose mania just now is museums ; 
he is eight years of age, and has fitted up a museum in his 
nursery window ; the things in it are those that interest him, 
and that he considers curiosities. 

While on the subject of interest in collections I might quote 
from a letter I received a short time ago from the mother of a 
lad of fourteen, a very clever boy who holds a scholarship at a 
public school. She says: “A slight sore throat kept X. at 
home yesterday. When settling down to a day within doors he 
remarked: ‘I think I shall hold Museum Committees this 
afternoon, though generally they are rather riotous and dis- 
orderly. ‘Why?’ ‘Because the Committee don’t approve 
of the motions brought forward. For instance, one day we 
wanted to have a conversazione and to make a levy of 2d. each, 
and the Committee would not hear of it? The Committee 
consists of ‘Jacko,’ the Curator, a large monkey of calico 


exterior ; ‘Mother Cattie, the Treasurer, a big cat also calico 
covered ; ‘Owlie,’a ninepin, its head representing anowl by means 
of pen and ink; ‘Rabbit’ and ‘ Dog,’ little stuffed toy animals. 
The Museum is an excellent collection of fossils, coins, eggs, 
old books, wooden shoes, &c. So impressed was X. with the 
charms of a museum, that two years ago he began an address 
to all his little toy animals, about 130 in number. It ran thus: 
—‘Dear Birds, Beasts, Reptiles, and Fishes,—I think it would be 
a great acquisition to the Horse Box [the place in which the said 
creatures generally repose] if we had a museum, for, in the 
first place, it would open the dull minds of the animals to 
the marvellous and wonderful treasures of Nature, while, in the 
second place, it would raise up a desire in some of the richer 
animals ———’ Here the address stopped, the author probably 
realizing how difficult it is to raise up a desire in ‘richer animals.’” 


Measurements.—\ have also remarked that an interest in sizes 
and heights comes to the growing child ; a measuring tape or a 
ruler becomes an attractive object. I should like to know if 
others have observed this. By this means the child seems to 
be finding the proportion between himself and the material 
world, and between object and object. He is learning how to 
form judgments by the coordination of sensations. This, too, 
the teacher should know how to make use of, not only to help 
on elementary mathematics, but as a means to the formation of 
the “right judgment” which it is the end of all education to 
produce. 


Games.—We want also to know what games interest children 
most at certain ages, and this nearly any one can observe. What 
kind of games do they invent? When do they take kindly to 
cricket and tennis? When to games of mental skill only, such 
as “Happy Families,” or Halma, draughts, chess, or whist, or 
pencil and paper games? Froebelians recognize the value of 
games, and use them for educational purposes ; but I think it is 
quite extraordinary how blind the teachers of children above the 
kindergarten age are to their use. The strain on the verbal 
memory might be relieved immensely, I believe, by the judicious 
use of games in class. Here is scope for the inventiveness of 
young teachers ; let them try to invent games having a useful 
and educational purpose, which can be adapted to class pur- 
poses without interfering with the necessary discipline of a 
school, and yet be sufficiently difficult to cause intellectual 
effort. Games need not be easy or childish; some games, 
such as chess, take all the energies of grown-up people. 

The home is par excellence the place for games ; if parents 
recognized all the moral and intellectual exercise in games, I 
feel sure they would devote a little more time to seeing them 
played so as to get good out of them. A game played slackly 
with a lenient disregard for rules is training in moral slipperi- 
ness, and a game played so as to avoid all difficulty is training 
in intellectual sluggishness. As an illustration, there are some 
games, such as “ The Steeplechase,” which are intended as an 
exercise in addition and subtraction of small numbers ; but, if 
children, after throwing the dice, are allowed to count on line 
by line, instead of adding to the number already gained, they 
miss the use of the game altogether. 


Toys.—The matter of toys also needs much more investigation 
than it has had. What are the favourite toys of children at 
different ages? How do they regard them? To what use do 
they putthem? A collection of toys made by children’s own 
hands, or objects used as toys, or specially favourite cast-off 
toys, ought to figure in a teachers’ museum. Dr. Stanley Hall 
has devoted a good deai of time and study to the doll-instinct 
in children. He began his research by issuing a syllabus 
asking many questions. These were sent to large numbers of 
people, who were asked to reply from their own experience as 
children, and from their observation of children. Many hun- 
dreds of papers were returned ; they were sifted and studied, and 
certain statistics and suggestions followed—one suggestion was 
very strongly brought out, that, since the doll-instinct is so 
firmly rooted in all races, and in some degree in both sexes, 
dolls should not be ignored as an educational factor. I have 
also seen in an American magazine a suggestion that, if boys 
were encouraged to play with dolls instead of being laughed at 
for any tenderness shown to them, they might be better fathers! 
Certain it is that boys do play with dolls unless laughed out of it. 

Literature.—With regard to children’s books, we want to know 
a great deal. What kind of story do the particular children you 
have to deal with like best to read? Do-they read the same 
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thing twice or many times? At what age do they cease to 
desire repetition? Do boys and girls like the same stories ? 
When is the fairy-tale age? Do they like long or continued 
stories, or scraps? What taste have they for poetry? What 
topics pass unnoticed by children in so-called children’s stories? 
Do they notice individual words and attach a meaning to them, 
or guess the drift of the sentence as a whole? Do they appear 
to take interest in language fer se? I have lately come across 
a dictionary made and kept by a boy under eleven years of age; 
it is an attempt to arrange words alphabetically, and to define 
them ; he generally helps himself out by a sketch of the word 
defined. (Here is a hint to teachers: verbal and pictorial ex- 
planation supplement each other in a child’s mind.) In many 
cases the word defined is used in a sentence, as: “‘ Listen’ is 
if you listen to anything and hear it.” Frequently he describes 
an object by stating its use. “Ink is black, which you use with 
a pen.” (This is important, and corroborates other observations 
that have been made.) The explanations are largely particular, 
not general. “‘ Little’ is if a baby is little—this little baby,” and 
a picture of a helpless-looking creature follows. This dictionary 
is most interesting, and amusing as well as instructive. “‘ Aunt’ 
is a little insect that is black ; aunts creep in sand,” illustrated 
by elongated dots. ‘‘ Bird’ is an insect that can fly.” “* Dust?’ 
is something like smoak.” ‘“‘Quaril’ is if you begin a little fight.” 


Nature Interests —A child’s interest in Nature is very im- 
portant, because so necessary to complete development. What 
natural objects interest him most, independently of collections ? 
What makes walks pleasant? Has he any esthetic pleasure in 
clouds and sky and sunset, in the spring or autumn tints of 
trees, in blackberry-time, or does he only see the blackberries ? 
Does he notice the beauty of the sea, the outline and colours of 
distant hills, &c.? Children will not probably say much about 
these things, but some indication of their feelings may be gained 
from their remarks. One child, in commenting to me upon 
grown-up people and children, said : “ Grown-up people like 
scenery, and children do not.” Another child said tome: “I 
like going for a drive ; it 1s so nice to feel the wind blowing in 
your face.” The pleasure she selected as the chief was perfectly 
healthy, but sensuous rather than esthetic. 


Social Interests. —Quite early we detect in children the social 
interest, and it is instructive to watch it develop. As Words- 
worth says in his famous ode, the child gradually forgets the 
heaven from which he has come, adapts himself by imitation to 
the world he has entered, representing, on a Liltputian scale in 
his nursery, the whole drama of life. We know—do we not ?— 
from our experience, how much of life is rehearsed or anticipated 
in an hour or two in the children’s world. In the nursery, lands 
are inhabited, Victoria crosses are won, burning ships are aban- 
doned, weddings and funerals are celebrated ; conjurers’ enter- 
tainments, theatrical representations, athletic sports, regattas, 
and even murders, follow each other in the quickest possible 
succession. The child is often not himself at all, but somebody 
else, for a whole day, or even days together. A boy I know, of 
about six, delights to be called “ W. G. Grace” (the cricketer) ; 
and in that charming book, “ The Professor’s Children,” a little 
boy, called Oliver, refuses to ring the bell when asked to do so, 
saying: “Pse not Oliver; Pse a little boy what doesn’t ring 
bells.” You may record with benefit to others the personalities 
assumed, and the social incidents most frequently enacted ; or 
you may select one phase of social life which the child most 
affects—for example, the commercial interest. A child of my 
acquaintance has a strong attack of the commercial spirit just 
now. While in the country in the summer he kept for weeks 
together, in an unused shed, a bazaar where blighted apples, 
fir-cones, pebbles, and sticks were all sold in return for little 
stones kept for the purchasers convenience on one corner of the 
stall. So real was this bazaar to the boy that when, one hapless 
day, the cook, seeing an apple on the stall that commended 
itself to her, took it in the boy’s absence without paying for it, 
she was long branded as a thief, and the boy pleaded that his 
nursery might be changed, so that he might overlook the bazaar 
from a higher window ; the matter was not allowed to rest till 
the cook had paid the penalty by being imprisoned for at least 
ten minutes one busy morning, in the larder, which was capable 
of being bolted on the outside, and into which she had heed- 
lessly ventured. This same boy has now returned to a new 
town house where some furnishing has been going on; he now 
sits on the nursery floor as solemnly as before with patterns of 


carpets and curtains spread out before him which he sells to any 
who will buy. 

The changes in interest which take place as childhood passes 
into adolescence, and adolescence into maturity, also demand 
more notice. If child-study do nothing else but draw our atten- 
tion to this little-understood subject of adolescence, this period 
of exalted happiness and exaygerated suffering, of change, 
turmoil, and unrest ; when archangels, and those whose name 
is “ Legion,” wrestle for the soul; when, as was said of Keats, 
“hunger and thirst for knowledge consumed the days with 
desire as with a fire, and filled the youny heart with a passionate 
longing to drain the cup of experience at a draught.” If it in- 
creases sympathy, patience, and wisdom in dealing with this 

eriod, it will have accomplished a great work. All influence 
is often lost with grown-up and growing-up sons and daughters 
because we will not realize their interests ; we would fain believe 
they have still the interests of boy- or girl-hood when they have 
them not ; or we would give them the interests of mature life, 
and that we cannot do; and so young men and women betake 
themselves for sympathy to those of their own age, who under- 
stand their inequalities, their aspirations, and their survivals of 
childishness better; and thus the unwise are often led by the 
unwiser to the irretrievable. 

We do not realize yet in education, though we know it 
theoretically, that every stage of development has its own 
characteristics and interests, and a child cannot be hurried out 
of one stage into another without harm. The more thorough the 
child with his restless activity, his uproarious nature, the more 
all-round and controlled the man; the more completely the 
child lives out his double life in the sensuous world of external 
objects and in his private fairy-land, the more likely is he to be 
capable of sound introspection, imagination, judgment, and 
spirituality later on. Rousseau tried to teach this lesson ; but 
we have not yet learnt it. Dr. Lancaster, writing on 
“ Adolescence,” says : 


A well-balanced and healthy, well- bred, fine-grained nervous 
organism will very likely have deep and fluctuating interests or 
enthusiasm. Instead of the repression now almost universally practised 
towards what many may be pleased to call a craze or fad, these should 
be encouraged. The boy or girl should be pushed into them, and the 
glow should be turned, if possible, into a white heat. There is no 
danger of a shallow, fluctuating nature as a result. The very opposite 
will be true. The well-poised man of many sides, who, although a 
specialist, sees the value and bearing of all branches of knowledge on 
his own subject, cannot well result from anything else. To repress or 
discourage such tendencies limits the horizon at once. It never should 
be done.... The flip or A/asé style is a bad sign. ... A round full 
adolescence with a vivid religious experience is the promise of a great 
life. 


I have tried to show what are some of the facts we may 
observe and record with regard to children’s interests. I have 
also assumed all through that these are to be used by the 
educator in and out of school. There is one other point to 
which I shall allude before concluding my remarks. You will 
naturally say: “A child’s interests depend on his environment 
and companions ; they are not something inherent in him and 
independent of externals.” This is true; but it does not affect 
the argument, for the environment does not impose interests on 
the child ; the child selects from the environment that to which 
he will give his attention, and he selects differently at different 
stages of life. Yet we can, to a certain extent, modify his 
selection (and here is a great responsibility) by that wonderful 
force of suggestion—a power of which we but dimly realize the 
importance, a power by which the will of one can animate the 
paralyzed body or mind of another. Children are specially 
sensitive to this power; so it should be used only with the 
greatest caution. Mr. Maurice Small describes in a recent 
thesis how he investigated the subject scientifically in his 
school. He subjected children of all ages to the same test, and 
to several tests, to discover how far sense impressions can be 
suggested. The experiment was something as follows :—A few 
drops of pure water were sprinkled on a clean handkerchief in 
the sight of the children, who were told to hold up their 
hands if they detected any scent, and to write on paper 
what the scent resembled. A very large proportion of the 
children, and even some of the teachers, said they were 
distinctly conscious of perfumes which resembled newly- 
mown hay, violets, or a dozen other things. On another occa- 
sion, when told to watch a stationary piece of machinery and to 
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report any movement they might see, several said they saw it 
move in such or such 2 direction. If pure water was given to 
them with the suggestion that it tasted nauseous, they would 
make all kinds of wry faces ; and the parents of one boy came 
to complain that he had been made ill by the drugs given him 
in school. This sort of thing occurs all around us in everyday 
life to men and women of all ages. It is, then, possible for 
us to suggest interests to children, and it may be desirable to 
use this power to raise childish interests to a higher level; to 
make them either more or less vivid, as seems desirable; 
to cause intensity and concentration of interest, and not to 
engross the children in subjects which are foreign to their age 
and stage of development, and could not spontaneously arise. 
For this reason, it seems to me better that children should have 
interests suggested by other children rather than by adults. In 
short, childhood must ripen, and, if we lend assistance at all, I 
think it should be by making childhood fuller and happier, 
rather than by trying to make childhood boyhood, and boyhood 
manhood. The inquiry into children’s interests is only one of 
many which we ought to make; the field of research in child- 
nature is very wide, and the workers appear to be many, but 
workers are diffident in making a beginning ; to some the work 
they can do appears to be too trifling to be of any use—they 
prefer to be asked to do some great thing rather than a long- 
continued series of little things. Parents and nurses can, as I 
have said, contribute what they see and hear of children’s spon- 
taneous remarks; and teachers have special opportunities of 
observing numbers of different individualities acted on by 
similar circumstances—they get glimpses of the mind of a child 
which none but a teacher can get, for children show themselves 
under a different aspect to their teacher, and often with less 
reserve than to their parents. It seems to me almost incumbent 
on ¿rained teachers, who have received so much help from great 
educators in the past and present, to contribute something 
In return to pedagogical science; freely they have received, 
freely let them give. 


The observations I have asked you to make are not scientific, 
nor are they very easy to record accurately; but I believe that 
this sort of observation will help the observer personally to know 
children a little better, if it helps no one else. You may weigh 
a child’s body every day, you may measure every inch of him, 
state all his reaction times, test his power of bearing pain by an 
algometer, his emotional sensibility by a plethismograph, know 
exactly the focussing power of his eye, and how far off he can 
hear a watch tick—you may know all this and a great deal more 
of the same kind about him, and all this will be useful know- 
ledge to those who know how to use it ; but, if you only know 
this, you do not know your child. ; 


THE HUMANITIES: THE ONE THING 
NEEDFUL. 


By J. J. FINDLAY. 


I. LOWLY, very slowly, but surely, education is coming to 

be recognized as a matter of serious national importance. 
There has existed for many years a kind of pseudo-interest 
in the subject, due partly to the pleasure which intellectual 
people find in dwelling upon the scholarly pursuits of their 
youth at school and college ; but mainly to the force of the demo- 
cratic movement. The hunger for bread has been succeeded 
by the hunger for culture, and the politician has been compelled 
to listen to this new “cry of the children.” Popular schooling 
is now to be had without money and without price ; the Uni- 
versities are “extended”; we have even witnessed the admission 
into the Cabinet of a Minister whose chief distinction was that 
he believed in education ! 

During the greater part of the century this public interest was 
confined to the needs of the working classes. The task which 
was first taken in hand by the House of Commons* in 1816 
has occupied the whole century, and is not yet fulfilled. It has, 
however, slowly dawned upon men’s minds that the problem is 
not for one class alone, but for rich and poor alike ; it is now 
being admitted that in this, as in every other social effort, “the rich 


* Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Education of the Lower Orders in the Metropolis (1816; Henry 
Brougham in the Chair). 
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and poor meet together”; the closing years of the century 
are likely to witness the beginnings of what is called Public 
Secondary Educaticn, an undertaking by the State to guide 
and aid every parent in the country in the care for his child’s 
upbringing. 

Now it is obvious that, side by side with the play of political 
forces in this field, there must have been a corresponding fer- 
ment in men’s minds as to the whole intent and issue involved 
in the educational process. Indeed, without this ferment, the 
blind hunger of the multitude would scarcely have found a 
response. When the history of education in England comes 
to be written, it will surely be observed that the fundamental 
change between the Victorian age and those which preceded it 
was not in the gift of schooling to the multitude, but in a mew 
and revolutionary attitude towards the child. This revolution 
began with the poets and the philanthropists ; they found in 
the child an object of pity, of sentiment, even of worship, to 
which the world until then had been blind. It has worked 
beneath the surface in literature and the press, in the church 
and in the home, until it has become a real force in public 
opinion. The child is now a subject of study by eminent men 
of science ; societies are formed to study his development ; 
every new advance in knowledge, in art, in commerce or 
manufacture, claims to be thrust upon the child’s attention, 
and to have a share in the time-table of his school. 

In a word, the old moorings have been cut; the good old 
rule, the simple plan, for the upbringing of youth is abandoned. 
For three centuries public opinion was content to carry on the 
tradition of the Renaissance and the Reformation—Latin and 
Greek for the scholar ; the reading of the Bible for all. And as 
yet no new and firm anchorage has been found. When, in the 
last century, men’s faith in the classics began to decay, a 
novel plea on their behalf was sought in the faculty-psychology. 
The theory of a mental discipline, which should train the 
god-like powers of imagination and reason, found in Latin 
prose a weapon of which Erasmus and Colet had no concep- 
tion. But the new psychologists, since the days of Herbart, 
have pricked this bubble, and our plans for harmonious de- 
velopment are seen to be little advanced since the days of 
Aristotle. 

At this moment the child’s intellectual salvation is being 
Technical instruction holds the 
field; in the negation of all finer theory teachers hope, at 
least, to equip the pupil for life by informing his mind with 
“modern” subjects, with chemistry, modern languages—even 
with shorthand and book-keeping. | 

Thus we flit from one remedy to another : anxious, terribly 
anxious, for the welfare of our children; ready to run after 
every will-o’-the-wisp which shows a light. Evidently the 
problem is not to be solved ina hurry. We cannot put back 
the clock and revert to the curriculum of Roger Ascham, for 
our children, as well as ourselves, lie under the shadow of 
Darwin. We cannot teach our children in the grammar school 
of Queen Elizabeth, any more than we can fight our battles in 
the ships of Drake and Raleigh. 

And yet something must be done. The teaching profession 
is, admittedly, the most helpless of all professions ; indeed, it is 
only now beginning to realize its office in a great community ; 
but we must do what we can. Let us, then, tollow one line of 
thought which may serve as a clue to this maze, for want of a 
better. 

2. The men of the Renaissance Jde/seved in education ; their 
theory was no speculation of the study, but an experience of 
life. They found in the literature of Greece and Rome a sub- 
stance, a body of thought and sentiment and impulse, which 
moulded the life of man at every turn. They observed that 
this literature, or parts of it, had served the same purpose in 
earlier epochs. They read how Athens, conquered by Rome, 
had led her captor captive by the power of her art, her rhetoric, 
her letters ; they saw with their own eyes how this same power, 
driven from its home by the Turk, had once more revived 
culture and art in Italy. They perceived that among the Greeks 
themselves literature had always held a place of supremacy 
among the pursuits prescribed for youth. No wonder, then, 
that they were content to follow in the same track, careless of 
the centuries which divided the English boy of Tudor days from 
the pupils of Socrates. 

Were they wrong? Indeed, no; they were, in principle, 
supremely right. They felt in themselves the power ðf what 
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they taught. Literature was to them, as it has ever been since 
the dawn of letters, in the West as in the East, a saving in- 
fluence in the life of mankind. “ The ancient poetry of Greece, 
with its finished form, its heroic tales and characters, its accounts 
of peoples far removed in time and space, its manliness and 
pathos, its directness and simplicity, its piety and wisdom, its 
respect for law and order, combined with its admiration for 

ersonal initiative and worth, furnished, in the hands of a care- 
ul and genial teacher, a material for a complete education, 
such as could not well be matched even in our own day.” * 

What has been said of the Greeks themselves pictures 
exactly the spirit in which the Renaissance scholar sought 
to imbue his pupils with devotion to Greece; and to Rome, 
which, in the field of literature and of art, was also a disciple 
of Homer, Phidias, and Plato. 

But, alas! they were not wholly right. Literature is, and 
ever must be, the supreme means of culture, for it is the most 
direct form of utterance by which mind can speak to mind, but 
London is not Athens ; literature, to fulfil its mission, must 
address itself to ears which are tuned to understand its 
message. The Englishman, common man of clay as he is and 
was, has also a tongue, an utterance of his own. Plato and 
Virgil were not then, and are not now, fit nurture for the 
ordinary mind of the modern world ; they wrote for men of 
their own time, and only those who have drunk at the fountain- 
head can comprehend their mind and their art. 

And hence the capital calamity. Literature in itself remains 
to-day, as ever, the first and last element in human culture, but 
tt has been almost banished from modern education. The 
literature of an unknown tongue, of a strange and ancient 
people, has been forced on immature minds, and they have 
rejected it. Instead of reserving this select and precious fare 
for the nurture of the finest minds in mature life, we have forced 
it on our children ; nay, we have not done so well, for we have 
offered our boys the husks, and bade them find in grammar and 
in composition that support for the soul which Greek and 
Roman found in literature. 


3. For, indeed, the error of the Tudor grammar school lay not 
only in its devotion to a foreign, conventional ideal, but in its 
absolute contempt of child-life. Many teachers still share this 
contempt. The child, in their estimation, is but a block to be 
shaped intoa man. As the man’s notions of what is good and 
worthy develop, so must the child’s pursuits be modified. The 
man discovers electricity : he at once orders his boy to “ get it 
up” and to pass a Science and Art Examination therein. The 
man feels embarrassed by German competition: and his boy 
must therefore receive commercial instruction. Hitherto the 
child has been obedient, and he is still the last to revolt against 
the wishes of his elders ; but the hour of revolt has struck. As 
we have said above, the achievement of this century in educa- 
tion is a protest on behalf of the child; a recognition of Ais 
point of view, of his limitations, of his powers and function 
as a child. 

Indeed, the pendulum seems likely to swing too far in the 
other direction. There are “ reformers,” especially in America, 
who seem to forget that children grow ; they ignore the moral 
ends of life, and are ready to let the child be pampered at home 
and play with toys at school on the plea that children’s ways 
are different from ours. But these eccentricities are merely 
a symptom of excess. The true line of thought is clear 
enough ; since the days of Pestalozzi all keen students of 
education have learned more and more to observe the nature 
of child-life and to take that into account in any plan for 
training or for teaching. 

How, then, does the new doctrine affect literature? Have 
we here any clue to a new and saving principle for the curri- 
culum, or are we following once more a will-o’-the-wisp? If we 
have really touched bottom, we may be very sure that we shall 
in good time hammer out some intelligible principle of teaching, 
which will inspire teachers with as much enthusiasm and devo- 
tion as were displayed by Colet and his friends. For on this one 
point all earnest teachers are agreed, that we do need some 
saving doctrine of the curriculum in which we may believe. The 
classical side is still fashionable in the public schools, but out- 
side their walls Greek has almost disappeared. And few 
teachers of classics, even in Oxford, will be bold enough to 


* Davidson’s ‘ Aristotle and the Ancient Educational Ideals,” 
page 73. 


assert that they maintain the ancient faith: their strongest 
argument relies upon the faculty-psychology, and that is already 
discredited. The modern side is in a yet more hapless plight ; 
it is offered to the highest bidder who promises rewards in the 
Civil Service, the Army, or the engineering workshop. Nowhere 
can we find, in primary or secondary education, any central 
principle of instruction which can compare with the forsaken 
tradition of Latin and Greek. 

So far as literature is concerned, the clue must surely be 
found in retaining our devotion to literature as the supreme 
element in culture, with an ample recognition of the difference 
between the child and the adult. The child also is open to the 
influences of literature ; he, too, is poet, artist, moralist, senti- 
mentalist in his own sphere, A story of heroism, told in choice 
language, affects him as it does you or me, if it is adapted to 
his environment and state of mind. To him, as to us, the 
humanities, in the largest and most generous sense, appeal in 
fullest measure ; nay, far more than to us, for our souls are 
only half alive. We are immersed in the business of the 
moment, and can scarcely rise beyond 77#-Bits and the daily 
paper ; he is still open to the finer influences of passion for the 

eautiful and the good, if we will let him hear words which he 
can understand. 


4. Our line of action is therefore clear. This child of ours 1s 
already full of speech ; he delights in rhythm, in fine words, in 
song ; he, like all good poets, is profoundly affected by simple 

athos. The story of Joseph forgiving his repentant brothers, of 

lysses coming home after his long wanderings, of Nelson and 
Henry of Agincourt and of all brave heroes, appeal to him. We 
are accustomed to boast that we in this century have learnt from 
Wordsworth and his friends to love the aspect of Nature with a 
new affection. But our children outrun us in these sentiments ; | 
give them the chance, and they, too, will find poetry in the 
primrose by the rivers brim. They will not express their 
feelings in the speech of Wordsworth, but in a language of their 
own—simple, sensuous, passionate. 

Give them the chance. On this condition, and on this alone, 
the issue depends. Many will say: We have given them 
the chance already. We issue school editions of English 
literature by the thousand, and we ensure that these are read, 
notes and all, by our pupils, for they pass the examinations. 
Nay, we go further : we lecture to them on English literature 
and give them reason enough to appreciate the masterpieces. 
Again, we do our utmost to encourage literary effort in our 
pupils: we prescribe compositions on various interesting 
themes, such as Spring, or the Steam Engine, or the Life of 
Napoleon. What more would you have? 

The only reply is to say that, if this is all, the children had 
better be left alone. They are more likely, in the end, to care 
for English poetry if they remain ignorant of it until they leave 
school. The rudiments of an art are not so acquired, and 
never can be. Such a scheme kills the child’s artistic sense 
and destroys any hope for the elevation of character through 
the medium of the written word. 

It was not so that the Greek boy sat at the feet of Homer 
and the poets. Literature in Greece was not a special “sub- 
ject” to be “ got up” in slices of two or three hours per week 
per term. It was the expression of an intimate and abounding 
life which vivified the whole scheme of studies, which bore ae 
and was interpreted by every other pursuit in which the boy 
engaged. Did he sing? Then he sang of the heroic deeds 
of Achilles. Did he write? He wrote the words in which 
these deeds were recorded. These deeds are not the deeds of 
our people and of our race ; but our children are equally open 
to grand impressions from nature or the life of men. 

Clearly, the error is in our divorce of literature from life. No 
adult makes of literature a deep and serious pursuit unless he 
finds pleasure in the “content” as well as in the “form” ; and 
the child, like all true artists, must be stirred in his inmost nature 
before he can find expression in speech ; and this is as true of 
appreciation as of expression. A piece of poetry, although 
adapted to your child’s standard of taste, will prove of little 
interest unless he is put into possession of the ideas and 
emotions which inspired the poet who wrote it. He must see 
the pictures ; he must be interested in the characters ; he must 
find in the story a number of suggestions related to his own 
circle of ideas, if the poem is really to mean anything to him. 
In short, a work of art, be it in poetry, painting, or music, will 
influence the mind and character only sò far as it becomes a 
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part and parcel of the whole mental store. To say so much is 
to say what every artist understands, and yet this simple size 
gua non is rejected by every educational authority in England. 


5. Let us see, for example, what is prescribed by the Educa- 
tion Department* for reading in the primary schools. Until the 
child reaches Standard VI., he is not required to read anything 
which is really literature, and then only Shakespeare and 
Milton are singled out for mention. True, a wise teacher may 
select “ Readers” which contain sound and suitable material ; 
but how can success be achieved when the form of this art is to 
be wholly apart from the rest of the curriculum? Our pupil, 
let us suppose, reads Sir F. Doyle’s “ Loss of the Birkenhead,” 
a poem in many respects exactly suited to a child of eleven or 
twelve. How can the teacher find time or means to put the 
pupil in possession of the mdse en scène? A few introductory 
words, a few explanations of the text are all that can be 
attempted. Poems are not written thus, and cannot be thus 
appreciated. 

Hence, in the majority of primary schools, literature is at a 
discount, and the Department permits, and even encourages, 
the substitution of books which are not literature at all. Works 
are composed by the thousand called “ Readers” —historical, geo- 
graphical, or science readers-—which have no more pretension 
to the title of literature than the present article. They are 
written usually by teachers, whose one merit is that they know 
the speech of children. These are the stones which Government 
supplies to our bairns in place of bread. On leaving school 
these children, naturally enough, are content with Answers 
and Comic Cuts, a debased form of the art, which, at least, bears 
some relation to their circle of ideas. 

In our secondary schools the situation is little better ; here 
the whole tendency of the times is against the influence of the 
humanities, and it is only where teachers are themselves 
touched with sympathy for letters that they contrive to give 
their pupils some chance of appreciating a work of art. 

And the best of teachers cannot fight, in the higher classes, 
against the deadening influence of Examining Boards, which, 
with the best intentions, have contrived to degrade the sub- 
limest works of art to the level of cram. 


6. All this is destructive criticism: the same thing has been 
said before, by men of mark in literature as well as by teachers. 
Fortunately, there are some signs of progress. Sound 
principles of reform are to be met with in the teaching of little 
children, in schools free from the hampering conditions which 
beset the ordinary schools. In the kindergarten, for example, 
one finds that little songs and poems offered to the child are 
made part and parcel of the whole week’s course of study. The 
“story for the week” will, perhaps, be concerned with the 
“swallow flying towards the South.” The game, the nature- 
lesson, the poem, the occupations, will all centre round the 
same field of interest, and the little child will sing or recite 
with full heart ; he, too, will fly towards the South. 

Among the Herbartians in Germany, literature is also being 
made the genuine expression of life. The present writer has more 
than once spent a day in the woods with young boys, who were 
taken there not only to enjoy the pleasures of nature, but to feel 
the power of simple melodies in which the poet puts their senti- 
ments, and his own, into song. Such boys, when older, will read 
and recite from “ Wilhelm Tell,” with an expression and a delight 
beyond words, for they are prepared to enter into the spirit of 
the poet by sympathetic and wide study of the history of Tell’s 
people. Thus a work of literary art becomes the completion 
and crown to other studies, meaning much to the pupil because 
he already possesses something of the thoughts and feelings of 
the artist. The same advantage is still scen in the teach- 
ing of classics in the best schools and Universities. Ox- 
ford still retains, in the Greats School, the tradition of a time 
when art was not pursued for art’s sake, but for its content. 
Ancient history and ancient philosophy are the goal for the 
student, and he is bidden to read his literature in conjunction 
therewith. 

These are merely illustrations of a principle. It is not the 
intention of this article to suggest any new patent method, or to 


*This is not intended as depreciation of the excellent work which 
the Department at present is doing. The successive issues of the Code 
are suntan evidence that our administrators are alive to the need of 
reform, and that they would go much further in the reform of educa- 
tion if the conditions periitted. 


rail at the current practice of our profession. But it seems very 
needful, for those who care either for literature or for the school, 
to inquire whether the intellectual, wsthetic, and moral life of 
our children is receiving adequate care in this direction. Until 
the present age, no scheme of education has been tolerated 
which did not place in the forefront the pursuit of letters. 
Every great nation has found in literature a moral strength, a - 
stimulus, and consolation ; and the expression of this literature 
sought its roots not in the factitious culture of artistic forms, but 
in the deeper springs of human life, bound up with the joys 
and woes of the people. Our children are also of the people: 
if literature is to be aught of a power in their life, it must touch 
them closely, it must interpret and illumine the common round 
of thought and feeling which springs out of the life of home and 
of school. It has been given to our age, and to our race in 
England and America, to discover a new interest and a new 
sympathy in the life of the young ; our responsibility is therefore 
great ; we must see to it that this life is nurtured on noble food. 
Time was when children were counted but as swine, unworthy 
to receive the pearls of literature. Since then we have learnt 
that poetry strikes its truest note when it deals with common 
things, and that our children have a finer instinct than ourselves 
for what is beautiful and true. How long shall we be content 
to starve their young souls with husks? There is enough and 
to spare, for them as for ourselves. 


BOARD SCHOOLS AS CLUBS FOR WORKING 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


OMPARATIVELY few people are aware of the move- 
ment which has been organized during the last two years 
to use Board schools as clubs for the working classes. It has 
not been particularly fortunate in its choice of a name, for 
“ Social Institutes Union” suggests very little to most minds. 
But its excellent aims and the amount of success it has achieved 
are well worth brief consideration. Dr. Sinclair, Archdeacon 
of London, has accepted the Chairmanship of the Council; and 
the Rev. Dr. Paton, of Nottingham, who is really the prime 
mover in the scheme, is the Hon. Secretary. Amongst the 
Vice-Presidents are the Bishops of London, Rochester, and 
Stepney, Sir Walter Besant, Sir John Hutton, Mr. James 
Bryce, M.P., and Mr. James Stuart, M.P. On the Council we 
find Canon Barker, Mr. James Macdonald, L.T.C., Mr. Hodg- 
son Pratt, Mrs. Amie Hicks, Mrs. Sheldon Amos, and other 
well known workers. An important feature of the scheme is 
to obtain from the London School Board the use of their school 
buildings where practicable, and to use their large halls as centres 
of pleasant social life and of popular educational influence. 
The buildings are to be used free of charge by the Society, save 
the cost of lighting, heating, and cleaning. The Council have 
secured the co-operation and help of the City Parochial Trust, 
the L.C.C., the Education League, and some of the City Com- 
panies ; for courses of lectures must be paid for, and at the 
initiation of such a scheme, expense is incurred in making it 
known. 

There are now three institutes at work in London where the 
experiment has been successful. Two of these are for men— 
the Camden Street Board School, Camden Town, N.W. ; and 
the Thomas Street Board School, Limehouse, E. In both 
these buildings the institute 1s opened for six nights a week, for 
the use of members, save a short period during the summer. 
Both institutes number nearly a hundred members. Their 
success has been considerable ; a third institute for men will 
shortly be opened near the Old Kent Road. 

The institutes are not’ ree. What one gets for nothing is 
commonly thought nothing of. Members pay 2d. per week, 
and for this obtain the use of a comfortable club-room, well 
lighted and warmed, a large assortment of papers and 
periodicals, a refreshment bar of the Lockhart type, billiards, 
chess, draughts, dominoes, cards. The London School Board 
does not yet permit smoking ; but it is not impossible this 
may be conceded, as has been the case at Nottingham, 
where a room has been set apart for the purpose under con- 
ditions approved by the School Board. Every Saturday night 
a concert is given, and members have the right of inviting 
their relatives and friends. With the games already named, 
this represents the social life_of the institute, the school being 
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used as a club-room, drawing-room, concert hall. There 
remains to be considered the educational aspect, the claim 
of the institute to be a People’s University. 

Educational classes are held under the London School Board 
and with the help of the County Council. For instance, Camden 
Town is the centre of the piano-making industry. Early in 
1898 a course of ten lectures was provided on “ Sound, as 
applied to the Making of Pianos.” Large audiences attended 
the course, and, when it was concluded, a fair number went in 
for examination, and obtained certificates. Each institute is 
really a University Extension centre, with all the advantages 
the movement can bestow in securing first-class lecturers and 
skilled direction in technical studies. During the Michaelmas 
term, Prof. Vivian Lewes gave a course of ten free lectures at the 
Thomas Street Institute, on “ The Chemistry of Air, Fire, and 
Water.” Each institute has also a small library and a discus- 
sion club. Anambulance class, football and cricket clubs, have 
been formed ; billiard, whist, domino, and draught competitions 
have been held fora silver cup and club championship. The 
institutes are affiliated to the Federation of Working Men’s 
Social Clubs, of which the Duke of Westminster is president ; 
so that inter-club competitions can easily be organized. 

With Dr. Paton at Nottingham, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why an institute has been formed in that city. It adds 
to its programme technical classes, iron and brass work, wood 
carving, dressmaking, and other subjects. 

Those who are aware of the drawbacks incident to holding 
the meetings of friendly societies in public-houses will learn 
with pleasure that an important object of the institutes is to 
provide accommodation for business meetings of these bodies. 

The movement has now been on foot two years, and the 
experimental work has entailed a large amount of inquiry as 
to the needs of a neighbourhood, the existing provision in the 
matter of clubs and institutes for working men ; the aim of the 
Committee is to start work only where a want exists. 

In November the first social institute for working women 
was opened in the Carlton Road Board School, Kentish Town. 
The Committee here found a nucleus in an excellent gymnastic 
class, offspring of Dr. S. Coit’s “ Neighbourhood Guild,” which 
has now ceased to exist. This club meets three nights weekly. 
Its general features resemble those of the men’s institutes. A 
class for nursing, conducted by Dr. Lilias Fraser Nash, gym- 
nastics, and games and recreations suitable for women, differ- 
entiate it. 

‘Ways and means have to be considered. It is found that 
£100 is necessary to start an institute. After the first year it 
is not only able to meet expenses, but also to contribute to the 
central office ; £35 is spent on furniture and equipment, £45 
is paid to the School: Board for lighting, heating, and care- 
taker, and the salary of the local secretary, whilst £20 repre- 
sents payment due to the central office for advice and help. 

It is interesting to chronicle that Herr Holtau, Commissioner 
of Police at Christiania, whilst recently in England on business 
connected with the industrial schools of that city, inspected the 
Limehouse Social Institute. He has made a report to the 
Norwegian Government in favour of applying the scheme to 
the public schools of Norway. Officials connected with public 
education in Paris and St. Petersburg have shown interest in 
this new development. Many inquiries from all parts of the 
United Kingdom have been addressed to the office, and social 
institutes have been started in several provincial towns. ° 

C. S. B. 


THE WOMEN’S LIBERAL FEDERATION ON 
EDUCATION. 


T the Annual Council Meetings of the Women’s Liberal Federation, 
A under the presidency of Countess CARLISLE, part of the morning 
of May 1o was devoted to the discussion of matters educational. The 
Federation consists of about five hundred afħliated associations, witha 
membership of some eighty-two thousand: more than nine hundred 
delegates were invited to attend the meetings in Westbourne Park 


Chapel. 
The following resolution was moved by Mrs. CHARLES MALLET, 
seconded by Miss KILGOUR, and carricd wem. con. :—'' That this 


Council, in view of the Bill now before the House of Lords for the 
establishment of a Board of Education for England and Wales, ex- 
presses its opinion that it is a matter of national importance that the 
Consultative Committee which it is proposed to appoint for the purpose 
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of advising the Board of Education) should be fully representative of 
the best educational thought and experience, ard that no such Com- 
mittee will be fully equipped for its work that does not contain an 
adequate number of women members, and, therefore, urges both 
Houses of Parliament to provide for the eligibility of women under the 
same conditions as men to serve on the Consultative Committee ; and, 
further, that some seats on the Committee shall necessarily be filled by 
women.” Mrs. Mallet, alluding to what she styled the ‘‘ education 
muddle,” pointed out that there is not a word about women in the Bill 
now before the House of Lords, and that, unless women established their 
eligibility, they would be swept out. Two-thirds of the representation 
are assigned to the Universities and other educational bodies. On the 
remaining third, the speaker maintained, some seats should be assigned 
to women. Mrs. Mallet also alluded to the excellent work performed 
by women in the field of secondary education, especially by those work- 
ing under the Girls’ Public Day School Company, because women are 
among the Governors, and leave teachers free to carry out original and 
practical ideas. 

Mrs. BRYNMOR JONES, in supporting, stated that in the Welsh 
intermediate education scheme women sit on the Local, County, and 
Central Boards. Assurance has been given that, in the organization 
of English secondary education, the Welsh scheme shall not be dis- 
turbed. 

Mrs. MAITLAND, member of the London School Board, moved a 
resolution dealing with Clause VII.: ‘‘ That this Council views the 
recent action of the Science and Art Department, taken under Clause VII. 
of the ‘Science and Art Directory,’ with grave apprehension, as it 
tends to cripple, if not to destroy, the work of School Boards which 
have established higher-grade schools; and considers that County 
Councils should in all cases be associated with School Boards as the 
Local Authority dealing with secondary education.” Mrs. Maitland 
described the action of the Department as an attempt to deprive School 
Boards of power, and to ruin the higher-grade schools. Among the 
agenda of the London Board, a short time ago, three letters from the 
Science and Art Department were laid before the members of the Com- 
mittee. One praised the work of these schools ; a second praised it 
also, but added a modicum of blame due to insufficient apparatus ; a 
third inguired by what right the Board gives this upper-standard teach- 
ing at all. A hint has been given that Boards may be surcharged 
with its cost—if not this year, then next. Mrs. Maitland pointed out 
how this higher-grade teaching has resulted from children passing 
through the standards more rapidly than formerly, and the absurdity 
of requiring children to stay longer at school if the work were not 
suited to their age and previous education. The London Beard had 
been informed that, if they and the L.C.C. arranged a joint deputation 
to the Science and Art Department, an effort would be made to allow 
the Board to carry on the higher-class work. The joint deputation 
could not be arranged, and when the Board’s representatives appeared 
before Sir J. Donnelly they were not courteously received, but were 
told that the L.C.C. would be recognized as the Authority for Secondary 
Education. Thus the Board was threatened in an important and 
growing part of its work. 

Mrs. SWANN added confirmation of the curious state of things now 
prevailing at Whitehall and South Kensington. A few months ago a 
large higher-grade school was opened at Bristol, the School Board 
having received assurance that this part of their work would be recog- 
nized by the Science and Art Department, and grants earned. But 
last November, to the astonishment of the Bristol Board, recognition 
was refused, and, therefore, teaching of this kind was not only not 
encouraged, but threatened. 

A further resolution was passed requiring that women be equally 
eligible with men on the Local Authorities for Secondary Education. 

Miss ANNIE WRIGHT, of Gainsborough, dealt with the question of 
training colleges, their inadequacy, the necessity for a conscience clause 
for existing colleges, and of a sufficiency of highly qualified teachers on 
each colleye staff, and wound up with the demand that the principals of 
all training colleges for women should be qualified women. Miss 
Wright reminded the Federation how the Church colleges are essentially 
national : one-tenth of the money which supports them is found by 
subscribers, two-tenths by students, seven-tenths by the Imperial 
Exchequer. She gave an instance of a young Free Churchweman at 
Brighton who had been confirmed because she saw her teaching career 
would otherwise be injured. The Education Department does not 
insist on highly qualified women occupying posts on the staff; numbers 
of these are of inferior qualification, very little removed from the 
students’ own standard, their culture being narrow, their methods 
mechanical. Moreover, the teachers are insufficient in number, and 
the work of the students in the practising schools is inefficiently 
superintended. If women were the principals of women’s colleges, 
probably domestic arrangements would be better organized, as students 
now spend too much time on housework. 

Mrs. WILLIAM EVANs stated that the day the scholarship lists are 
published principals of training colleges have been known to receive as 
many as a hundred telegrams from those seeking training. Vacant places 
were filled upin a curious manner, the principals of some colleges 
selecting and rejecting on lines best known to themselves. The result 
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is that the most fit persons are not always chosen and trained by certain 
colleges, and the loss is a national loss. 

Other questions considered were the raising of the age of half-timers, 
and the limiting of the hours during which children who attend school 
may be employed for gain. C. S. B. 


CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 


([Ztems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.] 


-—Prof. Henry Sidgwick’s Lecture on ‘‘ The Relation of Ethics 
to Sociology,” at University Hall, Gordon Square (8 p.m.). 
.—Law Society’s Exam. Send in forms. 
—Oxford, Second Exam. Women (Honours), begins. 
-—Guildhall School of Music. Send in forms for July Exam. 
— Royal University, Ireland. Send in forms for Engineering Exams. 
.—London Chamber of Commerce. Commercial Certificates, Senior 
Exams. Return forms. 
'1.—Return forms for London University Intermediate and B.Sc., and 
for Preliminary Science, M. B. 
1.—Durham. Final Exam. Science begins. 
1, 7, 8, 14, 15.— University College, London, 3 p.m. Barlow Lectures 
on ‘“‘ Dante,” by the Rev. Dr. Moore. (Free,) 
3.—Return forms for Bristol College Entrance Scholarship Exam. 
3.—National Froebel Union. Return forms for July Exam. 
3-—Annual General Meeting of Teachers’ Guild. Westminster Town 
Hall, 3.0 p.m. 
§-—London University M.A. Exam., Branch II. (Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy). 
§-—Durham. Exams. for B. Litt. begin. 
6.—Return forms for College of Preceptors Diploma Exam. 
6.—Christ Church, Oxford. History Scholarship Exam. 
6-8.—Edinburgh University. Local Exam. 
6-8.—Institute of Chartered Accountants’ Preliminary Exam. 
8.—Royal University, Ireland. First Exam. 
8.—Victoria University. Intermediate and Final Exams. (B.A., 
B.Sc., and LL.B.) begin; also First Exam. Medicine, and 
First and Third Exams. Music. 
8.—Return Form 400 for Whitworth Scholarships; also return form 
for Free Admission for Science Teachers, Royal College of 
Science, Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 
9.— University of Wales. Second Matriculation Exam. begins. 
10-12.—Oxford Exams. for Women. 
12.—Irish Intermediate Board Exam. 
12,—London University. Matriculation Exam. 
13-14.—Institute of Chartered Accountants’ Intermediate Exam. 
14.—College of Preceptors. Evening Meeting. 
14.—Victoria University, Manchester. Preliminary and Honours 
Exams. in Arts, Science, and Law begin. 
15.—Bedford College, London. Last day for Entrance Fees for 
Scholarship Exam. 
15.—Post Translations for Journal of Education Competition. 
16.—Sheffield University College. Send forms for Scholarship and 
Studentship Exams. 
16—-17.—Law Society’s Final Exam. 
17.—College of Preceptors. Council Meeting. 
17.— Return forms for Trinity College, London (Music), Higher Exam. 
17.—Surveyors’ Institute. Special (Members) Exam. 
18.—Law Society. Intermediate Exam. 
19.—Owens College. Entrance Exam. (Medicine). 
19-24.—Cambridge Higher Locals. 
20.—London University. M.A., Branch VI. (Mental and Moral 
Science) Exam. 
20.—Aberdeen University. Local and Higher Certificate for Women 
Exams. begin. 
20-21.—Sheffield University College. 
ship Exams., &c. 
20+21.—Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate Exams. 
20, 21, 23.—Dublin University. Trinity College Entrance Exams. 
20-22.—Institute of Chartered Accountants’ Final Exam. 
22.—Oxford Exams. for Women. First Public Exam. (Honours and 
Mathematics). 
22-24.—Bedford College, London, Jubilee. 22nd, 3 p.m., Students’ 
Conference, Portman Rooms; 23rd, 3 p.m., Meeting at Uni- 
versity of London, Professor Jebb in the chair—ọ p.m., Soirée 
at Bedford College; 24th, 4-7 p.m., Garden Party, Royal 
Botanic Gardens. 
23.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise- 
ments for July issue of the Journal of Education. 
24.—Trinity College, London (Music). Local Examination in Musical 
Knowledge begins. . 


one 
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Scholarship and Free Student- 


26.—Bristol University College. Entrance Scholarships Exam. 

26 (first post).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the July issue of the Journal of 
Education. i 

26-July 4.—International Congress of Women. Secretary, Miss T. F. 
Wilson, ọ Members’ Mansions, 36 Victoria Street, S.W. 

27-28.—Bedford College, London. Scholarship Exams. 

27.—Oxford Exams. for Women. Responsions begin. _ 

27.—Victoria University. Exams. in Medicine and Music begin. 

27.—London University. M.A. (Branch IV.), French and German 
Exams. 

27-—Royal College of Science, South Kensington, Student Teachers 
to send in Form 1,019 for Free Admission. 

27—July 1.—College of Preceptors. Certificate Exam. 

27--29.—College of Preceptors. Junior Forms Exam. 

28.— Return forms for Pharmaceutical Preliminary July Exam. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR JULY. 


July 4-7.—College of Preceptors. Teachers’ Diploma Exam. 
July 10-15.—London Chamber of Commerce Examinations (postponed 
to these days). 


MODERN LANGUAGE HOLIDAY Courses, 1899. 

July 1-29.—Paris. (Second Course, August 1-31.) Apply Monsicur 
le Secrétaire, Alliance Française, rue'de Grenelle, 45, 
Paris. 

July 10-28.—Greifswald. Apply Ferienkurse, Greifswald. , 

July 18-August 30.—Geneva. Apply Monsieur Bernard Bouvier, 
Bourg-de-Four 10, Geneva. i 

July 17-August 26.—Lausanne. Apply Monsieur J. Bonnard, Avenue 
Davel 4, Lausanne. 

July ro-August 5.—Neuchatel. (Second Course, August 7 to, Sep- 
tember 2.) Apply Monsieur P. Dessoulavy, Académie de 
Neuchatel. 

July 17-29.—Marburg. (Second Course, Aug. 2-15.) Apply W. G. 
Lipscomb, Esq., University College School, Gower Street, 
London. 

Aug. 2-29.—Lisieux. 
Street, London. 

Aug. 2-23.—Jena. Apply Herrn Hugo Weinmann, Spitzweiden-weg, 
4, Jena. 

Aug. at re Apply Secretary, Teachers’ Guild. 

Aug. 7-19.—Bonn. (Ladies only.) Apply Fraulein J. Gottschalk, 
Hofgartenstrasse 7, Bonn. 

Aug. (during month).—Caen. Apply Mr. Walter Robins, 9 North- 
brook Road, Lee, London, S.E. 


Apply Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower 


MANUAL INSTRUCTION HOLIDAY COURSES. 


Leipzig, June 26-July 29; July 31-Sept. 1; Sept. 4-Oct. 7. Apply 
Dr. A. Pabst, Leipzig. 


Programmes of most of these courses can be seen at the Education 
Department Library, Cannon Row, Whitehall, S.W., where a Table of 
Holiday Courses, prepared by Mr. Fabian Ware for the Special In- 
quiries Branch of the Education Department, can be obtained. 

Information as to pensions, &c., will be found in ‘* Holiday Resorts.” 
(Thirteen pence, post free, from the Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, 
London. ) 


The July issue of the Journal of Education will be published on 
Friday, June 30. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ALLMAN & Son.—The Public School Writing Book. No. IV. 

Epwarp ARNOLD.—Scenes from Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. Price 3d.-- 
Britannia Copy Books. In 14 Numbers, price 2d. each.— Voyage au Centre 

e la Terre. By Jules Verne. With Notes and Introduction by R. L. A. 
Du Pontet, M.A. Price 3s.—Forum Latinum: A First Latin Book. By 
Edward Vernon Arnold, Litt.D. Price 3s. 6d. 

G. W. Bacon & Co.—Bacon’s Object-Lesson Handbook : Mammals. 
Bacon’s Excelsior Drawing Books. 

GeorGce BELL & Sons,—The Cathedral Church of Durham. A Description of its 
Fabric and a brief History of the Episcopal See. By J. E. Bygate, A.R.C.A.— 
English History from the Norman Conquest to the end of the Wars of the 
Roses. In Twenty Stories. Illustrated by J. Williamson and others. Price 
1s. 3d.—The Chiswick Shakespeare. Illustrated by Byam Shaw.—Hamlet, 
price rs. 6d. net; The Merchant of Venice, price 1s. 6d. net. 

AnaM & CHaRLEs Biack.—Homer’s Odyssey, Book IX. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by A. Douglas Thomson, M.A., D.Litt. Price as. 6d.— 
The Merchant of Venice. Edited by J. Strong, B.A. Price rs. net. 

BLACKIE & Son.—English Etymology: A Select Glossary, serving as an Intro- 
duction to the History of the English Language. By F. Kluge and F. Lutz. 
Price 5s. net.—Elements of Prose. By W. A. Brockington, M.A. Price 2s. 6d. 

THomas BuRLEIGH.—French as Said. Being the “ Thirty Exercises" on French 
Pronunciation taught on the Plain-English System. By E. Alfred Williams. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Price 1s.— 
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country, to the nearest railway station) ; or three collections, each for 
one month, at a charge of £1, the money to be prepaid. It is pro- 
posed to lend out portfolios or cabinets to (1) members of the Teachers’ 
Guild, (2) members of the Hellenic Associatiun, (3) persons or insti- 
tutions giving a donation of £10 or an annual subscription of not less 
than £r. All borrowers of collections will be held responsible for any 
damage, other than reasonable wear and tear, while the collections are 
in their possession, and for the safe return of them at the stated time. 

wy As soon as the collections are ready a list of them will be sent, for 
choice, to such schools as have promised to borrow them. This scheme 
will require about £1,000 for the initial outlay, and about £100 a year 
for maintenance and working expenses. The Council have assigned 
the sum of £50 from their Museum Fund towards the initial expenses, 
and are appealing to the public for support. 


CENTRAL GUILD.—LONDON SECTIONS.—CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 


Friday, 16th, 8 p.m.—Section E, at 133 Queen’s Gate, S.W., by 
kind invitation of Miss Douglas. Lecture by the Rev. S. C. Tickell 
on “ English Parsing and Analysis.” 

Saturday, 17th.—Section F. Visit to Swanley Horticultural College, 
by kind invitation of the Principal, H. Probert, Esq. Tea at 4.30 p.m. 
(Train from Holborn Viaduct 2.25 to Swanley Junction, thence a walk 
‘of two miles to the College. Brakes for parties by arrangement.) 

Friday, 30th, 8 p.m.—Section F, at the Modern School, North 
Side, Clapham Common, S.W. Miss Wheeler will be “at home” 
to members of the Section. Music. 


On Tuesday, May 16, a large and representative meeting of the 
Teachers’ Guild assembled at University College, Gower Street, to 
hear a lecture given by the Rev. Canon Ainger, D.D., Master of the 
Temple. The subject was ‘* Sir John Falstaff,” the gradual develop- 
ment of whose character the lecturer traced from its first origin in 
Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, to its final development in the 
hands of the great dramatist. He showed how the Lollard martyr, 
whose character was truly a noble one, and whose confession of sin 
when brought before his ecclesiastical foes was only the outcome of 
a true humility—had suffered at the hands of the friars, who in after 
times held him up to ridicule and contempt. In the chimney corners 
of the peasants’ home they told tales of his vice and immorality, as 
proved, said they, by his own confession ; until at last throughout the 
nation there grew a widespread belief in the wickedness of the Lollard, 
and the name of Sir John Oldcastle became synonymous with all that 
was bad. At length, as the mystery and miracle plays were giving 
place to the early English drama, the place of the vice in the former 
was taken in the latter by Sir John Oldcastle. No apologist for 
Sir John Oldcastle was found until Fox published his ‘‘ Book of 
Martyrs.” when Lord Cobham’s true character was vindicated ; but 
no assertion of truth could remove the ideas which had become 
associated with his name. In Fuller’s ‘* Worthies” we are told that 
he makes sport in all plays. Of these plays many are lost, but in 
one—‘‘ The Famous Victories of Henry V.,” which is not the work 
of Shakespeare or his contemporaries—Sir John Oldcastle appears, 
though not as a very important character, only about thirty lines 
being assigned to him. When Shakespeare first evolved his wittiest 
character from this raw material, he adopted the name from the 
old play; but, as some of the descendants of Sir John Oldcastle 
objected to the representation of their ancestor under such 
a form, a complaint was made to Queen Elizabeth, who commanded 
Shakespeare to change the name. In the first quarto of ‘* Henry IV.” 
the name has been changed, but the printer has betrayed the 
change by leaving the syllable O/d at the commencement of one of Sir 
John’s speeches. The lecture was listened to with the greatest atten- 
tion, and was frequently interrupted by bursts of applause. Sir Joshua 
Fitch, President of Section D, occupied the chair. The audience, in 
spite of the very changeable weather, completely packed the Botanical 
Theatre at the College, numbering nearly five hundred persons. The 
explanation of this unusual muster at a sectional meeting lies, in the first 
place, in the fact that Cannon Ainger was the lecturer. But great praise 
is due to the Committee of the Section, and especially to Miss Florence 
Field (Hon. Secretary), for her work in connexion with the preparations 
for the evening. The meeting showed conclu-ively that the distances in 
London are not really prohibitive when members expect enjoyment ; 
but there have been other lectures of the greatest interest given by pro- 
minent lecturers during the past two or three years to the Guild which 
yet have not secured large audiences. 

Section F held a meeting on Friday, May 12, at 8 p.m., at the 
Streatham High School for Girls (by kind invitation of Miss Lefroy). 
Dr. John Curnow, Professor of Clinical Medicine at King’s College, 
London, gave a valuable lecture on ‘* Hygiene for Teachers and Pupils.” 
The lecturer dealt with the questions of dietary, curricula, amount of 
study, recreation, and sleep desirable, clothing, length of quarantine 
with various illnesses, &c Much valuable information was given to 
teachers both as to the treatment of pupils so as to combine physical 
and intellectual health and training, and also as to the care required to 
keep themselves in health and proper condition for their duties. 
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BRANCHES. 

Durham and N. Yorks,—-An interesting meeting of the Branch was 
held at the High School, Middlesbrough, on Friday, the 24th inst. 
Over two hundred teachers were present. Tea was kindly provided by 
Miss Bedford, M.A., the Headmistress of the High School, for the 
teachers from the neighbouring towns. Principal Spafford, who presided 
at this, the first meeting of the Branch in Middlesbrough, briefly stated 
the objects of the Guild, and mentioned the papers that had been read 
at other meetings of the Branch. After referring to the Summer 
Holiday Courses in France, and the efforts of the Guild to encourage 
thrift, he introduced Mr. Swettenham, H.M.I., who gave an address 
on ‘*Some Desultory Thoughts on Teaching.” An interesting dis- 
cussion followed, after which votes of thanks were given to Mr. 
Swettenham and Miss Bedford, on the proposition of Mr. Thomas and 
Mr. Richmond. 

Manchester.—A meeting of the Branch was held in the Girls’ High 
School, Dover Street, on May 12. Prof. Wilkins presided, and briefly 
commented on some of the provisions of the Board of Education 
Bill, 1899. He thought they might congratulate themselves on the 
modifications which had been made in the original draft of the Bill, on 
the representations of educationists all over the country. One matter 
of considerable importance in the Bill was that the system of University 
inspection was recognized side by side with State inspection. Another 
point on which the Guild had laid stress was that the Consultative 
Committee should be statutory, and not optional. The Political Com- 
mittee of the Central Guild had asked the various Councils for their 
opinion on two particular points of the Bill. There was a provision 
that the rules for registration should be formulated by the Consultative 
Committee, and that then the registrar should be appointed to carry 
out these rules under the direction of the Education Department. The 
Political Committee took exception to that, and thought the register 
should be kept under the direction of the Consultative Committee. He, 
personally, did not see the importance of the point. It was proposed 
also that at least two-thirds of the Consultative Committee should be 
composed of representatives of Universities and other bodies interested 
in education. They might urge the Government to be a little more 
precise. There were definite bodies representing the teachers, and he 
thought that the Consultative Committee would speak with authority 
if representatives of these bodies were elected upon it. He believed it 
was in harmony with the wish of the Guild that the names of these 
bodies should be scheduled in the Bill. There were other slight 
alterations which might be made when the Bill came down to the 
House of Commons. He moved :—‘‘ That the meeting approve the 
policy of the central body in urging that the Conference of Head 
Teachers, the Incorporated Association of Headmasters, the Association 
or Headmistresses, the College of Preceptors, the Teachers’ Guild of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the National Union of Teachers be 
included in the clause defining the constitution of the Consultative 
Committee.” Mr. H. A. Johnstone (Stockport) seconded the resolution, 
which was carried. Miss Burstall (Headmistress of the Girls’ High 
School) afterwards read a paper on ‘‘Some Notes on American Educa- 
tion.” A discussion followed, and the meeting closed with a vote of 
thanks to Miss Burstall. 

Norwich.—The Norwich Branch held a meeting in the High School, 
on March 25, under the presidency of the Rev. F. C. Davies, when 
papers were read by Miss C. Clark and the Rev. S. Boyton Smith, 
on the *‘ Relations between Parents and Teachers.” The former, 
speaking from the point of view of the teacher, regretted that the 
common aim of parents and teachers should not be more universally 
recognized, and that the difficulties of teachers were sometimes increased 
by the parents’ lack of knowledge of the theory of education. Mr, 
Boyton Smith followed from the point of view of the parent, and said he 
believed many misunderstandings would disappear if both grasped more 
fully the fact that the highest end in education was the development of 
character, and if there were intercourse between them. Miss Wise 
(of the High School) raised the subject of ‘‘ Marks as a means ot 
Discipline,” giving her opinion that for home work they might have a 
certain value in stimulating effort ; but that moral discipline could be 
better maintained without their assistance. Mr. H. Oake considered 
a good system of marks had many advantages, though less as a means 
of discipline than as a tangible proof of the children’s work which could 
be presented to parents. Discussions followed the reading of the 
papers. 

Glasgow and West of Scotland.—The Annual Business Meeting of 
this Branch was held on the evening of April 20 last, in the Institute, 
Bothwell Street, Mr. L. W. Lyde, M.A., President, in the chair. 
There was a good attendance of members and friends. The usual 
official reports were read, which recorded a valuable session’s work 
and indicated a favourable condition of the finances of the Branch. 
Office-Bearers for the coming year were appointed as follows : Presi- 
dent, Mr. A. J. Gunion Barclay, M.A., F.R.S.E., Glasgow High 
School ; Secretary, Mr. D. G. Miller, M.A., Dundas Vale Training 
College ; Treasurer, Mr. William Reid, M.A., Glasgow Iligh School. 
A most enjoyable high-class concert programme was afterwards gone 
through. The following are the leading points of the Secretary’s 
Report :After recording a somewhat low ebb in the affairs of the 
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Branch during the previous session, it says: ‘‘ This condition of the 
Branch was felt to be in no small measure due to the fact that the Guildin 
Scotland had up to that point been unrepresented in the Central Council, 
and its views on educational matters thus left unexpressed at headquarters. 
A new enthusiasm was, therefore, created when the Council of the 
Central Guild removed this anomaly by acceding to the request of the 
Branch, and so giving to it—in the person of Mr. L. W. Lyde, M.A., 
of Glasgow Academy—not only representation on the London Council, 
but also a seat on its Executive Committee. This concession infused 
new life into the Branch, and gave to the Guild in Scotland what 
it had long desired—a living practical union with the general 
association.” The Report comments favourably upon the visit 
of Canon Lyttelton, and, referring to the subject of secondary 
education, it says: ‘* Early in June last, your Committee thought 
it wise and timeous to take a forward step in connexion with 
the subject of secondary education. Legislation then impending made 
it desirable that the Branch should fall into line with other Branches, 
with a view to securing a reliable and representative expression of 
opinion on this important question. Acting on your Committee’s 
instructions, the Secretary communicated with the other educational 
bodies in Glasgow and the West of Scotland. Their valuable co- 
Operation was readily granted and a ‘Joint Representative Committee 
on Secondary Education’ was duly constituted. The meetings of the 
Committee have been regularly held and are being still periodically 
continued. Resolutions were passed bearing upon the Government 
measures for England introduced in August last by the Duke of 
Devonshire, and these were duly forwarded to Mr. Garrod, General 
Secretary to the Guild. Since then the Committee has extended its 
consideration to various points bearing upon secondary education in 
Scotland, and resolutions are being drawn up in this connexion.” The 
Report goes on to congratulate the members upon ‘* taking an initiative 
so important,” and anticipates for the Branch a life of growing usefulness 
and importance. 
LIBRARY. 

The following books are missing from the Library :—Mill, Realm of 
Nature ; Scherer, Abridged German Literature ; Herbart, A B C of 
Sense Perception ; Park, Object Lessons ; Eve, German Grammar ; 
Russell, Natal; Lotze, Outlines of Logic. Will the members who 
have them kindly return them at once ? 

The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library :— 

Presented by the Author :—French as Said: Thirty Exercises on 
French Pronunciation, by E. Aldred Williams (two copies). 

Presented by a Member of the Guild :—Horace Mann, by B. A. 
Hinsdale ; Development of the Child, by N. Oppenheim. 

Presented by the Agent-General for New South Wales :—The Seven 
Colonies of Australasia, 1897-8; The Wealth and Progress of New 
South Wales, 1895-6. 

Presented by Messrs. A. & C. Black :—Homer’s Odyssey, Book 
IX., edited by A. Douglas Thomson ; The Merchant of Venice, edited 
by J. Strong. 

Presented by Messrs. Blackie & Son :—Elements of Prose, by W. A. 
Brockington, M.A. 

Presented by the Cambridge University Press :—Geometry for Young 
Beginners; The Aeneid of Vergil, Book IX., edited by A. Sidgwick 
(two copies). 

Presented by Messrs. Hachette & Co. :—German Prose Composition, 
by A. L. Meissner. 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co, :—An Introduction to Greek 
Prose Composition, by H. Pitman (two copies). 

Presented by the University Correspondence College Press :— 
Practical Lessons in Bookkeeping, by T. C. Jackson; Plato, Ion, 
edited by J. Thompson and T. R. Mills. 

Purchased :—Town Life in the Fifteenth Century, by Mrs. J. R. 
Green, Vols. I. and II. 


TO RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Given us back from the portals of Death, 
From the mystical verges beyond and above, 
Rejoicing we greet, yet with awe-stifled breath, 
The singer beloved of songs that we love ! 
Singer of sagas that quicken the blood, 
With the throb of brave deeds and the tension of strife, 
Teller of exploits by field and by flood, i 
Poet of action, Apostle of Life ! 


Exultant we hail thee !—yet, fearful to think 
How Death may have whisper’d the innermost word 
Of the secret of Life, in the hush at the brink 
Where a soul in new loneliness faces its Lord— 
Expectant we hail thee !—\What song from above, 
What heart-stirring story of vanquish’d despond, 
Dost thou bring us, O poet, O friend whom we love— 
What message of glory, what cheer from beyond ? 
M. E. C. 
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COLONIAL AND FORBIGN NOTES 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE Secondary Education Bill has passed the second 
reading, and been referred to the Standing Committee 
on Law, on Sir John Gorst’s motion, which was carried by 
182 votes against 80. To the Bill itself there was no 
serious opposition, only a strong under-current of suspicion 
and hesitation, with an ebbing tide of enthusiasm. The 
explanation is simple. On the Conservative side, the Church 
party, who were thirsting to follow the Archbishop’s lead 
and bring the Ark into the battle, were cowed by the fear 
of endangering the Tithes Relief Bill. On the other side, 
the Radicals felt that it would be quixotic to refuse half a 
loaf when offered them, with no reasonable prospect of 
getting more. 


R. BRYCE alone, the greatest authority on education 
in the House, subjected the Bill to a detailed 
criticism. He complained that the measure was vague, 
nebulous, and even obscure, a blank cheque that Parliament 
was asked to sign for the Department to fill in as and when 
it would. In particular he objected that, if the Bill passed as 
it stood, it would set up a second Charity Commission, with 
overlapping and conflicting functions. Thus the inspection 
contemplated by the Bill was wholly different from the in- 
spection now exercised by the Commission under the En- 
dowed Schools Act, and the latter could not be transferred 
by an Order in Council unless the Act were redrawn. 
Again, though the Bill prescribed the framing of regulations 
for the formation of a register, it contained no provision 
for the creation of such a register, nor, in his opinion, was 
the Education Department the right body to keep the 
register. Lastly, ne complained that the constitution of 
the Consultative Committee was shadowy and indefinite, 
and regretted that its advisory powers were not confined, as 
the Royal Commission recommended, to secondary edu- 
cation. 
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T ERE was absolutely no attempt to answer these raking 

criticisms. The Government refused to be drawn 
from its double line of defence : the first, that the Committee 
stage was the proper time for considering details ; the second, 
that the introduction of any contentious matter would 
endanger the passing of the Bill. 


( NLY two other speeches call for comment. Mr. Jebb 

saw no reason why the supplementary Local Authority 
Bill should not be introduced early next Session (unfortunately 
Mr. Jebb is not in the Cabinet), and regretted that the 
Government had not seen their way to sanction the applica- 
cation of the “ beer money” to secondary education, Sir 
William Anson, in an excellent maiden speech, bore 
testimony to the value of training, and boldly avowed 
himself one of that despised sect the so-called “educational 
faddists.” 


HE scandalous dismissal of the whole staff of Grantham 
Grammar School at the resignation of the headmaster 
at Christmas last has now been investigated, but the 
Charity Commission have not yet published their decision. 
The school authorities concerned—the past and present 
headmasters and the Governing Body—all with one consent 
began to make excuse, and each severally declared that the 
assistant-masters in question had not been dismissed by him 
or them. This is an intolerable state of things. Assistant- 
masters who have served their office faithfully from ten to 
twenty years, and against whose character nothing was 
alleged, deserve more consideration for their legitimate 
claims than to be tossed like a shuttlecock from one school 
authority to the other. ‘The bottom fact of the situation 
was a complete ignorance of the law affecting the case 
among the officials concerned ; and the inquiry, inasmuch 
as it is likely to draw from the Charity Commission a 
definite pronouncement on the point, will do much general 
good as well as throw light on a particularly dark corner 
of endowed-school administration 1n a county which, as the 
recent case of Spalding also evidences, seems to possess not 
a few such corners. 


“THE 3 contention of the Governing Body that the contract 

of the assistant-master is merely personal between him 
and the headmaster, cannot, when the school is administered 
under a scheme of the Charity Commission, hold water for 
a moment. The contention of the Associations of Head- 
masters and <ssistant-Masters, both represented at the 
inquiry, is, that the headmaster is, for financial purposes, 
such as the payment of assistant-masters, an agent of the 
Governing Body, but an agent whose powers are expressly 
conferred and limited by Act of Parliament. Thus the 
headmaster appoints in his efficta/ capacity, and, when he 
individually ceases to be headmaster, his successor succeeds 
to the office with its rights and its limitations. If, there- 
fore, the outgoing headmaster has not given notice of 
dismissal, it is for the incoming headmaster to give a term’s 
notice, such being the length of notice fixed by the custom 
of the profession. This contention explains the fact, 
affirmed also in this case, that no reappointment of assistant- 
masters takes place on a change in the headmastership. If, 
as may be anticipated, the Charity Commission affirms in 
favour of this latter contention, a clearer view of the situ- 
ation, tending to greater security of tenure in the case of 
assistant-masters, will have been obtained, and the Grantham _ 
masters will not have suffered in vain. 


\ Ñ THETHER it be the result of adversity or not, yet once 
more the Incorporated Headmasters find themselves in 
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active if unconscious alliance with the Association of School 
Boards. Naturally, the County Councils and their tech- 
nical education work are the object of attack. When the 
Departmental Committee promulgated the celebrated Clause 
VII., every one was amazed to find adverse memorials, 
breathing the same spirit, sent in from the Headmasters 
and the School Boards. It is true that the Headmasters, 
or, rather, provincial branches of them, soon climbed 
down, and in the West Riding and elsewhere, supported 
the County Council applications ; but the ‘Tsung-li-Yamen in 
London was never happy over the clause. The Lock- 
wood Bill, of course, made things worse; and now 
Clause 3 (1) of the Board of Education Bill has roused in 
every County Council in the kingdom the bitterest animosity 
against the tactics of the London Executive of the Head- 
masters, who, a distinguished provincial headmaster writes, 
“boss the concern.” EarlSpencer’samendmentto this clause, 
cutting out the words “ or other organization approved by the 
Board,” was, we find on the authority of the School Board 
Chronicle and Westminster Gasette, introduced at the 
instance of the Association of School Boards with a view 
to damage the secondary and technical schools connected 
with County Councils, and in revenge for Clause VII. Of 
course, nothing of this was mentioned in the House of 
Lords, or the amendment would not have been carried. 
The inspection now conducted by County Councils of their 
own technical or aided secondary schools is not to be re- 
cognized, while the Leather Tanning School of Bermondsey 
and the Agricultural School of Dauntsey will no longer gain 
recognition if inspected by the City and Guilds Institute 
or the Board of Agriculture, but must rely upon the (non- 
existent) inspectors of the Board of Education or take 
refuge with a University Extension Society. The College 
of Preceptors, the Chamber of Commerce, the Joint 
Scholarship Board, &c., are also disestablished and on the 
high road to be disendowed, while the Locals will wax fat 
and prosper; for, of course, inspection and examination 
will go together hand-in-hand. The Lockwood “Separatist ” 
party naturally saw their opportunity. In the Bill, as it 
stands, the word “secondary” only appears in Clause 3, 
and there it obviously is used in the Royal Commission 
sense, and so “includes technical.” But once cut off in 
that clause the inspection done by all “ technical ” bodies 
and give to Universities a practical monopoly, then, for the 
purpose of this Bill, the Lockwood separation is accom- 
plished. Hence a letter has gone out to Incorporated 
Headmasters asking them to oppose the County Councils 
and the J.ord President in the steps they are taking to 
rcinsert the missing words in the House of Commons. The 
case for restoration of ‘‘or other” was admirably voiced by 
Sir A. Rollit on the second reading debate on June 26th. 


MB JAMES BRYCE’S presidential address to the 

Teachers’ Guild, of which a full report will be found 
in another column, is throughout so sound, so temperate, 
and so practical that it leaves little to comment on or to 
supplement. In his arguments against the teaching pro- 
fession becoming a branch of the Civil Service, he was 
preaching to the converted. When he hinted at the 
drawbacks involved in a close profession, he seemed to us 
to be consciously playing the part of an advocatus dtabolt. 
In the medical profession, which offers the closest analogy, 
he would be the last man to deny that the gains counter- 
balance a hundredfold the losses. ‘lo our minds, the most 
interesting part of his speech was his treatment of the 
religious question, for here it was evident to those that 
heard him that he was carried away by strong personal 
feeling, and forgot for awhile the practical politician. That 


genuine religion can be taught, or rather imparted, at 
school, that dogma to children is as water to a duck’s back 
—all this is familiar in our ears as household words, but 
it is good to hear it proclaimed by an ex-Cabinet Minister, 
and endorsed (apparently) by Mr. Lyttelton. 


BY the time this is in our readers’ hands, Mr. Robson’s 
School Attendance Bill will probably be safe. It is 
through the Commons, and is down for second reading .by 
the Lords on the last day of June. With the Bill as a 
whole, and recognizing the limits put upon legislation by 
the state of public opinion in Lancashire and in agricultural 
districts, we are in sympathy. The existing law allows a 
child to claim exemption or partial exemption from school 
at theage of eleven. Whether he leaves school at that age, 
or whether he becomes a “ half-timer” depends upon the 
inspector’s report of his progress. By Mr. Robson’s Bill 
this age is raised to twelve. No one who believes in the 
value of school education can object to this provision. It 
is to a proviso specially referring to agricultural districts that 
the teacher may, and no doubt does, object. ‘The Local 
Authority (3.e., the School Board) may, if it will, raise the 
age of complete exemption to thirteen ; and in this case has 
the power of granting partial exemption for the two pre- 
ceding years. The question has been how far this spec al 
exemption should go, or if it should be permitted at all. 


A? the Bill stands, a boy in an agricultural district may 

obtain partial exemption from school between the 
ages of eleven and thirteen; and this partial exemption 
means that he must make two hundred and fifty attendances 
as his maximum ; że., he must attend school for twenty-five 
weeks in the year. We cannot go quite so far as Major 
Rasch, who actually stayed away from the Derby to vote 
for this clause, in order that the children might have at 
least six months’ “real education ” in the year; that is to 
say, a practical training in the art of frightening crows, or in 
the science of feeding pigs. We cannot go to such lengths, 
but we are fully prepared to admit, and we have often stated 
before, that in country villages education tends to become 
too bookish. The teacher fresh from the somewhat—dare 
we say it ?—priggish intellectual atmosphere of his training 
college is apt to attach too little importance to education 
other than that got from text-books and lectures. Hence it 
is that village education so often fails to win the cordial 
support of the parents. 


s “THE only idea the labourer has is to get his children 

from school as soon as possible. He seems to think 
that education makes boys lazy.” This is one extract out of 
many similar ones that might be quoted from the report of 
the commissioner of the Manchester Guardian. Whether 
the criticism be deserved or no, the elementary schoolmaster 
must recognize its existence. For ourselves, we think it no 
bad compromise that a village boy should spend his winters 
at school and his summers on the land. How many famous 
scholars in America and in Scotland have done the same in 
their boyhood ! But there must be regularity in the irregular 
attendance. It is fatal to a school to have a half-timer 
dropping in for a week or two and then going off to hoe 
potatoes. Each locality knows its busy times, and must 
regulate accordingly. As far as possible, attendance should 
be regular (with a short break at Christmas) from, say, 
October to March. With this proviso, we welcome the 
Bill, and we think the anxiety of the teacher in agricultural 
districts is exaggerated. At the same time, we would have 
preferred to read thirteen for twelve, and fourteen for 
thirteen. 
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A BOMB has been thrown into every School Board office 
in the country. We have been watching the gradual 
preparation of this explosive for some years, and we cannot 
yet feel sure of what materials it is composed. It may fizzle 
out in the waste-paper basket, or it may finally shatter the 
aspirations of School Boards to provide education higher 
than elementary. With these aspirations in the past we 
have had considerable sympathy. But, now that County 
Councils have undertaken certain sections of secondary 
education, it is obviously a pity that there should be wasteful 
competition between two public bodies in the same area. 
Such competition has become acute in some districts of 
London. And the Auditor of the Local Government Board 
has heard appeals as to the legality of expenditure by the 
School Board upon science and art education. The Auditor 
was understood to disallow certain items, and to assert that 
such expenditure was illegal and can only be carried through 
as financial aid from the County Council. The Clerk to the 
School Board corrects the newspaper report, asserting that 
the Auditor reserved his decision. However this may be, 
we hope the practical result may be a closer union between 
the two educational bodies, instead of unfair competition. 


Je growth in the demand for kindergarten certificates 

has been somewhat remarkable during the past few 
years. It is difficult to assign the precise reason for this. 
But we hope that it may indicate that kindergarten principles 
are at last spreading upwards into, at any rate, the junior 
forms of our high schools ; and that trained and certificated 
kindergarten teachers are finding places on the staff of the 
school proper. Twelve years ago the number of candidates 
for the certificates of the National Froebel Union was 
considerably under 100 per annum. This year the number 
for the Elementary and Higher Certificate Part I. together 
amounts to 540, and about 200 may be expected for Part IT. 
of the Higher Certificate. In other words, the numbers have 
increased tenfold in twelve years. This rapid growth has 
rendered it practically impossible to hold all the examinations 
at the same time of year as has hitherto been done, mainly 
because of the difficulty of getting the use of schools for the 
practical work. This year, therefore, a change has been 
introduced. The examinations for the Elementary and 
Part I. of the Higher Certificate are to be held as before in 
July ; but Part II. of the Higher Certificate will be held in 
December. Those who employ teachers holding the Higher 
Certificate will accordingly do well to note that the large 
supply of such teachers will come in January instead of in 
September as formerly. It will be worth their while to bear 
this in mind, for, speaking quite generally, every year marks 
an improvement, however slight and fluctuating, in the 
training and qualifications of the teachers who seek to work 
on kindergarten principles ; though, of course, a year or two 
of experience must always count for much. 


Pe Art for Schools Association has distinguished itself 

this year by the production of a woodcut on a heroic 
scale representing a ploughing scene. The design, executed 
purposely for the Association, is by Mr. William Strang, the 
cutting by Mr. John Brydon ; and the result is a work of 
exceptionally vigorous and masculine effect. The print 
measures six feet by five, a size calculated to tell well upon 
the large spaces of Board school walls. But its size is 
interesting upon other than utilitarian grounds. This 
publication of the Art for Schools Association ought to 
make a mark in the history of woodcutting. Very few 
designs have ever been executed in wood on quite so large 
ascale. The splendid composition, by Titian, of “ Pharaoh 
overwhelmed in the Red Sea,” was cut on about the same 


scale, but the printing was uneven and the impressions of it 
are rare—good impressions very rare. The largest of old 
woodcuts ts the “ Triumph of Maximilian,” designed by 
Dürer ; this is made up of many small compartments, and 
the total result is ineffective. Mr. Herkomer’s advertise- 
ment of the Magazine of Art may be remembered ; though 
of huge size, it had not great distinction. Beyond these 
examples we can recall no woodcuts that compete in size 
and dignity with the plough produced by Mr. Strang and 
Mr. Brydon. 


M R. BALFOUR is a delightful speaker, and we scarcely 
know whether to admire most his eloquent defence 
of the humanities, or his forcible arguments in favour of 
scientific studies. It is the spirit that gives life. “ You 
may study chemistry,” says Mr. Balfour, “and you may 
study Greek versification in a spirit that will leave you as 
barren and poor after you have done it as you were before 
you began it.” Noone is now found to uphold the language 
curriculum of two hundred years ago; but many are found 
to condemn the purely scientific training that seems to be 
aimed at now under certain curricula. Last month we 
quoted the Bishop of London and the Master of Downing 
College, who both spoke strongly in favour of the humanities. 
This month we may adduce the very fervid address of 
Mr. Bryce against the “hard, dry, unfertile type of mind” 
produced by scientific studies alone. And we have 
Mr. Balfour at the Leys School, who, while asserting that 
every educated man should drink deep of both sources of 
inspiration—nature and literature, adds, “ I hold, with, I 
think, almost everybody who has studied the question, that 
all education that is not in part, and in considerable part, a 
literary education is necessarily maimed and one-sided.” 
A THIRD advocate of the humanities appears in 
Prof. Jebb. His Romanes Lecture was entitled 
“Humanism in Education,” and chiefly dealt with the 
historical growth of humanistic studies ; but he ended by 
summing up the claims for a continuance of the study of 
literature. We quote two passages and a third which the 
Professor cited from Mr. Froude: ‘‘ Finally, it should not 
he forgotten that classical ligerature affords the best, if not a 
necessary, preparation for the study of classical art ; and that 
Greek art remains, in its own province, the most perfect 
expression of the artistic spirit.” “ Classical studies help to 
preserve sound standards of literature ; they develop a literary 
conscience.” ‘If we ever lose those studies, our national 
taste and the tone of our national intellect will suffer a 
serious decline.” These utterances of the five distinguished 
men, scholars, scientists, politicians, should be carefully 
weighed by those who are trying to oust language study 
from certain of our schools. 


HE Mathematical Tripos list issued last month at Cam- 
bridge is instructive in two ways. It bears witness that 

our ancient Universities are becoming cosmopolitan, and that 
our old public schools do not maintain their monopoly in 
Wranglers. Two men are bracketed “Senior”: one is an 
Englishman, educated first at an elementary school, from 
whence, by means of the ‘scholarship ladder,” he reached 
the University ; the other is a native of India. The third 
Wrangler is an Australian ; the fourth was educated in 
Australia; the fifth comes from the Cowper Street Schools, 
and was originally an elementary-school boy. Indeed, if we 
are not mistaken, we must go ten places down the list before 
we come toa “public-school boy.” It is a healthy sign to 
see this outside competition. But we regard it as much less 
satisfactory that so large a proportion of Army candidates 
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should pass through the hands of a crammer. We are justly 
proud of our English public schools, and it is a pity that 
would-be officers should not go straight from school to 
Sandhurst. Several schools have good Army sides. In 
spite of this—we quote from a letter in the Zimes :-— 
“ According to last inspection reports, of 236 cadets at 
Woolwich 23 had passed in direct from Cheltenham and 
14 from Clifton—total 37; while Charterhouse, Eton, 
Harrow, Marlborough, Rugby, Wellington, Westminster, 
and Winchester accounted for 37 more between them. Of 
350 cadets at Sandhurst only 80 came direct from all these 
ten schools together.” 


\ \ JE have not yet realized,” says one of Her Majesty’s 


inspectors, “that play is a serious part of edu- 
cation.” It has been fully realized, and, perhaps, ex- 
aggerated, in our public schools, both large and small. 


But Mr. Rankine is right in reference to the schools he 
inspects. We will not say that play is more important than 
work ; but we do attirm that, 1f the object of education is to 
produce healthy citizens, the playing field ranks as equal 
with the class-room. Yet the announcement recently that 
the staff of a school had applied to a Board for “ apparatus 
for playing cricket” was received by the Press with some 
amazement. But what we wish to emphasize here is the 
alarming fact that in the new type of intermediate school 
which is rapidly covering the country little provision, if any, 
is made for games. In the present state of public opinion 
this is inevitable. The ratepayer would stand aghast at the 
County Council which proposed to purchase a cricket-field 
for school use. But public opinion must realize that, if our 
“intermediate boy” is not to spend his evening loafing at 
the street corner and smoking cigarettes, provision for his 
games must be made. It is obviously fair that parents 
should help in the cost. 


R. GARNETT has circulated copies of the Report on 
Commercial Education with an accompanying letter 
addressed to Headmasters and Clerks to Governing Bodies. 
We note one paragraph with special approval: “ The 
students in the commercial department should not be 
required to enter for any public examination other than 
a leaving examination, which should be based on the 
curriculum of that department, and be partly oral in 
character.” This is good. We wonder when the Head- 
masters’ Association will think itself strong enough to 
effectively protest against the multiplication of examina- 
tions. We gave one illustration to the point last month. 
We will give another equally strong. A batch of boys in a 
secondary school has, during this summer term, undergone 
these examinations : Inspection and written examination 
under the Department of Science and Art ; preliminary and 
final examination for Major Scholarships ; the Governors’ 
inspection by a University examiner ; and the examination 
of the University Joint Board. Where, alas! is the teaching 
to come in ? 


|" is curious, but perhaps natural, to see that the 

attendance officer of the School Board, who is so fre- 
quently rated for his inefficiency, should, in at least one 
instance, be absurdly over-energetic. We learn that Mr. 
Robert Blatchford has got into difficulties with the Finchley 
School Board, and has, in consequence, sent his children 
outside the jurisdiction of the Board Now Mr. Blatchford, 
better known as “Nunquam,” is an educated man, the 
editor of a weekly paper, and the author of several books— 
novels and studies in economics—one of which reached a 
circulation of overa million copies. He believes that it is 


But it ought to be obvious to an attendance officer that, 
while there are so many children, neglected by their parents 
and practically without homes, who still escape the civilizing 
influences of school, he may safely leave alane the children 
of well educated parents. It looks almost like a piece of 
wanton interference. Mr. Blatchford’s children, young as 
they are, read and enjoy English literature, and do not 


shrink from essays in the field of composition. 


S we stated last month, the Marburg Holiday Course 
has been re-established. We believe this is largely 
due to the energetic action of Mr. W. G. Lipscomb. The 
programme includes the names of well known lecturers in 
German, Irench, and English. For instance, in phonetics 
we have Prof. Vietor, Monsieur Passy, and Mr. Tilley. The 
literary subjects are equally well dealt with—Mr. Frank 
Heath, Prof. Herford, and Mr. Edwards, of University 
College School. Special classes are also to be formed for 
students in the three languages. Mr. Lipscomb will be glad 
to answer all inquiries about the Marburg Courses. ‘To 
prevent misconception and disappointment we point out 
to our readers that the only Holiday Courses for which the 
‘Teachers’ Guild is responsible this year are those at Lisieux 
and at ‘Tours. The Guild has, for the present, given up the 
Course previously held at Caen. 


HE last number of the Schoo? World brings out a class 
list of schools ranged in order of merit according to 
the number of living men of letters they have respectively 
educated. Even were the list complete, it would be of 
small value ; we need a qualitative as well as a quantitative 
analysis. One Swinburne would outweigh a hundred 
Richard Le Gallicnnes and a thousand W. C. Haztitts. 
As it is, its incompleteness makes it utterly worthless. 
Eton comes first with eleven names; but where are A. J. 
Butler, the translator of Dante, Lord Curzon, and A. C. 
Benson- -and where, Oh! where, is Swinburne ? Under 
Marlborough we miss E. F. Benson, the author of ‘ Dodo,” 
R. Bosworth Smith, and Warde Fowler. Under Merchant 
Taylors’, R. Vhursfield, Humphry Ward, and M. Crackan- 
thorpe are absent; under Winchester, E. D. A. Morshead 
and Sir Edward Grey; under Harrow, H. M. Butler, Sir 
Henry Cunningham, and L. A. Tollemache. These omis- 
sions are all taken from the first column, and we have no 
doubt with a little research they might be trebled. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE London Technical Education Board, in its sixth annual report, 
shows that the notorious ** Clause VII.” is in legitimate sequence to the 
Technical Instruction Act of 1889. Since the passing of that Act, ‘* the 
Science and Art Department has been in the position of the Central 
Authority for technical instruction, and the County Council and County 
Borough Councils have been in the position of Local Authorities for 
technical instruction.” The notorious clause, therefore, which has been 
denounced as an attempt to anticipate legislation, is held to be the 
natural consequence of Parliamentary action. As the report declares, 
“no new powers are conferred outside the provisions of the Technical 
Instruction Acts, but the clause provides for some of the functions under 
those Acts, which have hitherto been discharged by the Central 
Authority, being delegated to the Local Authority.” 


CHIEF among the benefits anticipated from the working of the clause 
the Board place the following :—(a) Increased facilities for co-ordinating 
and organizing science and art work in accordance with the needs of 
particular localities; (6) greater regularity and promptitude in the 
payment of grants ; (c) better opportunities for urging upon the Depart- 
ment modifications in their courses of instruction. To the last of these 


unwise to send a child to school before the age of ten years. ' benefits considerable importance is attached. The Technical Instruc- 
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tion Act, it is pointed out, affords, perhaps, the first legislative example 
in educational work of adaptation to special local requirements. The 
same principle must in time be extended to the syllabuses of the 
Department. 


AN interesting table in the appendix to the Board’s report shows the 
expenditure upon the several branches of work during six years. The 
total for that period is £485,374, and of this sum polytechnics have 
received no less than £119,918, and public secondary day schools no 
less than £103,529. County scholarships have taken £96,841 ; art, 
science, and technological teaching £67,528, technical schools £27,309, 
domestic economy £21,031, institutions of higher education £14,000 
only, commercial education £3,848, museums £1,160, while adminis- 
tration is accountable for the remainder. These figures indicate in the 
briefest and perhaps the best way the relative importance of the 
different directions of the Board’s activity. The estimate for the current 
year amounts to £170,000. A public authority with this sum of money 
at its disposal is in a position to profoundly influence the educational 
outlook of the area over which it has jurisdiction. 


THE new University for London is recognized by the Board as an 
important factor in the problem to be solved. The report records with 
satisfaction the provision in the draft statutes for (a) a special faculty of 
engineering, and (4) a special faculty of economics (including commerce 
and industry). Towards the maintenance of each of these faculties 
the Board is prepared to grant a sum of £2,500, ‘fon condition that 
satisfactory arrangements are made in the constitution of the University 
with regard to evening students, and the recognition and admission to 
the several faculties of duly qualified teachers in the polytechnics. ” 


THE polytechnics claim to carry on teaching of University rank. 
They also train young girls for domestic service. It will be interesting 
to observe, as time goes on, whether huge institutions—educational 
stores—with an open door for all comers, represent ‘‘ the more ex- 
cellent way,” in the permanent reorganization of metropolitan 
education. 


THE letter addressed by the Technical Education Board to those in 
authority concerned with first and second grade public secondary schools 
in London, on the subject of commercial education, will doubtless 
receive the consideration it merits. The Board is of opinion that it is 
important (I) not to require students in the commercial department of a 
school to enter for any public examination other than a leaving ex- 
amination, to be based upon the curriculum of that department, and 
(2) that it should be the aim of the commercial division to give pupils 
such a training as will fit them either to enter at once into commercial 
life, or to proceed to an institution of University rank giving instruction 
in the higher branches of industry and commerce. It will be re- 
membered that the Special Sub-Committee recommended the provision 
of at least one public secondary day school of the first grade and several 
of the second grade, with departments devoted primarily and avowedly 
to the preparation for business. 


THE number of persons ‘‘ under instruction” during the year 1897-8 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire was 6,159. Expenditure, exclusive 
of administration, amounted to £5,108. Expensive lectures in science 
subjects to those who may, or may not, be capable of appreciating them 
is a somewhat doubtful investment in the interests of agriculture. Over 
£800 appears to have been appropriated in this way. Dairy instruction 
—promoted at a cost of £213—does not seem to have flourished in the 
North Riding. A fixed dairy school closed after six months for 
‘lack of pupils.” This happened notwithstanding the offer of the 
Committee to provide practically gratuitous maintenance and instruc- 
tion. Only fifteen pupils availed themselves of the school in six 
months. 


f 


CLASSES for elementary school teachers, chiefly in drawing, were held 
at five centres. Fifty-six students obtained between them sixty-three 
certificates, chiefly of the second class. The cost was £278. Ele- 
mentary school teachers are a privileged class! The grant of £741 
between ten secondary schools, educating 501 North Riding boys, was, 
probably, money well spent. The same remark applies to the ex- 
penditure of £1,715 in scholarships and exhibitions. Various evening 
schools and classes cost £1,328, and instructed over four thousand 
persons. But nearly three-fourths of these occupied themselves with 
the inevitable subjects of cookery and the like. 


THE estimates of the Technical Education Committee of the ad- 
ministrative county of Southampton for the session 1899-1900 amount 
to £9,150, of which £300 is for capital expenditure. Secondary 
schools and University colleges are expected to require £1,350; 
scholarships, £1,220; agricultural instruction, £1,240; while nearly 
£4,000 is appropriated for science and art classes, evening schools, 


domestic and teachers’ classes. 


England ought to be a well instructed 
country presently ! 


THE county of Kent presents a total of estimated expenditure of 
£25,372. Grants to urban districts (at 5d. per head of the population) 
account for £9,027, with, in addition, special grants of £1,600; the 
South-Eastern Agricultural College, £1,800; secondary schools, 
41,900; scholarships, something over £3,000; cottage gardening and 
allotment culture, £1,100; wood-carving and manual training, 
£1,150; bee-keeping, farriery, and poultry-rearing, £775; cookery, 
nursing, and dressmaking, £1,800 ; and so on. 


THE estimate of the Leicestershire Technical Education Committee, 
representing a total of £5,786, includes £1,455 in the interests of 
secondary schools, and £1,091 for scholarships. Agriculture takes 
4700, and the remainder is to be applied to various branches of 
technical class instruction, and a considerable proportion of the aid to 
secondary schools is given in the form of visiting teachers. 


WHAT promises to be a useful and successful conference on the 
subject of ‘‘ poultry-keeping ” is to be held at Reading on July 11, 12, 
and 13. The industry is an important one to small farmers and 
cottagers, and a general consideration as to its development should lead 
to profitable results. 


STANDS Denmark where it did? We have had it dinned into our 
ears from time to time that we had all to learn from that country in 
butter-making and in education, the inference being that the subsidizing 
of private schools would work a similar reformation in England. Yet 
here we have in March an agitation raised in Copenhagen fora School 
of Arts and Crafts, similar to that of the London Doo Council. Not 
only so, but the Technical Education Board were asked to lend their 
art works for exhibition in order to support the movement. The news 
has now arrived that the Danes are simply amazed at these products of 
State-aided technical education. On the top of this came a deputation 
from the Danish Agricultural Association to study the new developments 
of English butter-making ; they have found out, as we have long ago, 
that Danish butter is not better than English, but only cheaper, and of a 
more uniform mediocrity. The first visit is to be paid to the North- 
umberland County Council Dairy School, and the other large establish- 
ments, both public and private, are to be inspected. We hope that due 
notice will be taken of the sanitary regulations of cow-houses, &c., en- 
forced by English Local Authorities, for of all branches of technical 
education those relating to sanitation are the least appreciated in 
Denmark. 


A PHONETIC ALPHABET FOR ENGLISH. 
By MARY BREBNER. 


SINSE the appearance of Mr. Fabian Ware’s most practical 
and suggestive article on phonetic teaching in the Journal 
of Education last August, there has been no more valuable 
contribution on the subject than Dr. Lloyd’s recent long 
letter in defence of the International alphabet of the Maître 
Phonétique. The example he sets of dealing with the question 
in a concrete tangible form is one worthy of imitation. I will 
endeavour to follow in his footsteps to the best of my ability. 

I entirely agree with Dr. Lloyd as to the advantage of using 
the International alphabet in learning foreign languages. But 
those who teach foreign languages phonetically are strongly in 
favour of beginning the phonetic training with the mother 
tongue, while the children’s organs of speech are still flexible, 
and before they have acquired habits of mispronunciation. A 
clear knowledge of the sounds of one’s native language is of 
incalculable bencfit in mastering foreign sounds. When we 
consider the habitual mispronunciation of English by the 
majority of the British people, the gain from the English 
teacher's point of view is greater still. 

The English, or Roman, alphabet, however, is utterly inad- 
equate to express the English sounds. Shall we, then, teach a 
variety of new and unfamiliar symbols to little children who 
must soon learn to read and write in the ordinary way? A 
middle course, as often, seems the wiser one in this case also, 
viz., to use the traditional alphabet, reduced to consistency, 
with the smallest possible number of changes and additions. 
This is what the late Miss Laura Soames has done in her 
“Teachers Phonetic Manual,” recently edited by Professor 
Vietor. The aim of her book is purely practical ; her alphabet 
is not perfect from the phonetician’s point of view, retaining, as 
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it does, numerous digraphs, besides the composite 7 and cA. 
But, as she herself says, it is “easy to read, easy to write, and, 
above all, easy to print.” An elaborate system of the ordinary 
English symbols could never gain admission into the elementary 
and infant schools ; even the International alphabet would, per- 
force, have to wait a generation or two, but Miss Soames’s 
happy compromise courts immediate acceptance, and will find 
it, I believe, as soon as teachers come to understand the im- 
portance of early and systematic phonetic training. Far from 
hindering, it will facilitate, the introduction of the International 
alphabet later on in learning the sounds of foreign languages. 
It includes the symbols of a few foreign sounds with a view to 
help the pupils to pronounce loan words correctly. These need 
not be taken into account at present ; I will confine my remarks 
to the symbols representing purely English sounds. 

The following are consistently employed for the sounds they 
most frequently represent :—/, 4, n, £, d, n, 4, 2, nv, lr, wh, wW, 
J; 2, th, $, 2, sh, y, A. The only English additions to the con- 
sonants are d% for voiced ¢A, as in ¢his, and zh for voiced sf, 
like the sound of s in measure. 

The changes in the vowels are, of necessity, more elaborate, 
as the ordinary alphabet has only fve symbols to represent 
sixteen sounds. I will enumerate the symbols employed by 
Miss Soames, giving sample words (phonetically spelt) to 
illustrate the given sounds :— 


i= ee in feel ( fil 

t = ian fill (fl) 
ey = ey in they (dhey) 

e =e in met (met) 

é = ai in fairy ( fért) 
æ =a in cat (ket) 

â =a in far (får) 

o = o0 in pot (pot) 

ô = au in Paul (Pô 

ow = ow in flow (flow) 

o = ow in pillow ( pilo’) 
u = u in full (ful) 

ú = 00 in fool ( fúl) 
oe = ur in hurt (hoet) 
æ = u in hut (hæt) 

a =a in away (away) 

In addition to the above vowels, there are four diphthongs :— 

at = i in ice (ais) 
au = ou in house (haus) 
of = of in otl (oil) 
{ yu = u in regular (regyular) 
ye = u in tune (tytn) 

Most of the above symbols need no justification. The semi- 
diphthongs ey and ow are represented in English spelling by a 
great variety of letters and combinations, of which hose chosen 
most accurately represent the actual sounds. The use of a 
circumflex accent to distinguish the long, full vowels from the 
corresponding short vowels calls for no special comment. The 
only symbols really requiring attention are @, oe, œ, a. 

The sound of a that 1s nearest e (of mat and met) may well be 
represented by æ: it is so represented in the International alpha- 
bet. Similarly the symbol ve represents the sound intermediate 
between dand é. The sound in sžutis a short accented modifica- 
tion of oe, and is, therefore, written æ. The short, unaccented form 
of oe is the neutral natural or obscure vowel which Miss 
Soames represents by a. This neutral sound occurs frequently 
in words beginning with a, as away, about, &c., in many 
common, unaccented words, a, am, and, &c., as well as in the 
unaccented termination of words like dear, fear, &c. Itis the 
sound produced when the organs of speech are in their easiest, 
most natural position, and corresponds to the International 2. 

The symbols, therefore, seem to be well selected, and I 
believe the changes made are absolutely as few as is compatible 
with perfect consistency. The difficulty of transition from 
phonetic to ordinary spelling is greatly magnified by those who 
have had no experience of the method ; but, whatever difficulty 
there may be, is reduced to a minimum by the use of an 
ae retaining, as far as possible, the ordinary values of the 

etters. 

The standard English represented in the “Teacher’s Phonetic 
Manual” and the “Albany Phonetic Readers” is that of the 
educated Southerner. Dr. Lloyd’s claim to have the language 


of the educated Northerner duly recognized deserves thoughtful 
consideration. Still, if there is to be but one standard, it must 
be the language of the cultivated circles of London, Cambridge, 
and Oxford. 

There is one point in Dr. Lloyd’s letter which I sincerely 
regret, viz., his joyful admission that the use of a phonetic 
alphabet would lead to bad spelling. In this he differs from 
all other phoneticians I know. They assert, without exception, 
that the temporary use of a phonetic alphabet need not, and 
does not, lead to any confusion. Some go the length of affirm- 
ing that pupils taught phonetically spell better than others. 
However that may be, a certain amount of precaution seems 
desirable. The transition lessons should take the form of 
re-reading, in ordinary spelling, passages that have already 
been learnt in phonetic transcription. A skilful teacher will 
easily make spelling capital out of the pupils’ phonetic know- 
ledge and clear grasp of the sounds as sounds. He will gradu- 
ally and systematically show them the different ways of repre- 
senting these sounds in the traditional English spelling. Having 
learnt to read, and read well. the pupils can be taught to spell 
more rationally and in shorter time than has been possible 
heretofore. The mere fact that reading and spelling are taken 
up in succession, instead of simultaneously, lessens the labour 
and time spent on both. 

The “spelling craze” is already past; all educationalists, 
including inspectors, admit that it is more important to speak 
and read well than to spell and write correctly. Yet I cannot 
join with Dr. Lloyd in wishing for a time of chaotic spelling, 
even “within limits,” to lead to an enlightened contempt for 
the “ spelling-book.” We must not be content to take care of 
the sounds and leave the signs to take care of themselves. A 
spelling reform is desirable, and will doubtless come in due 
time ; but, apart from that far-off consummation, early phonetic 
training will not only vastly raise the average pronunciation of 
the English language, but will even now “divert millions of 
hours annually from the merest drudgery to some profitable 
work.” 


MINOR NOTICES. 


Kant on Education (Ueber Padagosik), Translated into English by 
ANNETTE CHURTON. (7% 5 in., pp. xix., I2I; price 2s. 6d. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

This is the first time, we believe, that Kant’s ‘‘ Notes on Education ” 
have appeared in English form ; and Miss Churton has done her work 
well. The chapters read clearly and smoothly, and the book is well 
printed and neatly bound. An index, however, should have been pro- 
vided in a book of this kind, in addition to the marginal glosses which 
are copiously given. A well informed and really helpful Introduction 
is supplied by Mrs. Rhys Davids. She strikes the right key-note, and 
turns our attention in the right direction. As our readers will remember, 
the booklet on Education was not written by Kant himself. Towards 
the end of his life he handed over to a former pupil the notes he had 
put together for his professorial lectures on Pedagogics, with directions 
to select and compile what might prove serviceable to the general 
student. The result was published in 1803, a year before Kant’s death. 
Manifestly in such a case there could be no attempt at a complete 
treatise, and every page shows markedly the inspiration of Rousseau— 
of Rousseau, however, when he is least unreasonable. But even the 
obiter dicta of such a mind as Kant’s are interesting and valuable; and 
teachers will find much that is helpful and suggestive in this little book. 
All of the chapters are good ; but perhaps the best is that on ‘* Practical 
Education ; or, Education in Skill, Discretion, and Morality.” His 
outlook on life and on the preparation for it is here specially ‘‘ earnest, 
wise, and sane,” even if the measures and means recommended do not 
always seem to a teacher of to-day to be the best possible. Students 
of educational thought should be grateful to Miss Churton for the 
service she has done them; nor should they forget to be grateful to 
Mrs. Rhys Davids also for her able Introduction. 


Social Phases of Education in the School and the Home. By SAMUEL T. 
Dutton, Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass. (Price $s. 
Macmillan. ) 

Another book of ‘‘ Talks with Teachers,” or, in this case, with parents 
and teachers, coming to us from America, but of very different calibre 
from Dr. James’s. Dr. James, though not a teacher in the narrower 
sense of the word, gives us ‘‘ winged words which fly straight to the 
mark.” Mr. Dutton, a school inspector, and presumably an ex-teacher, 
talks round about his subject; to borrow a mot of Matthew Amold, he 
beats the bush with infinite emotion, but seldom starts the hare. The 
first lecture, for instance, reviews the ordinary subjects of the school 
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curriculum, and, under the head of ‘‘ History,” discusses newspapers, 


thus :—‘‘ The daily newspaper of to-day is a cross-section of the world’s | 


busy life, and forms a comprehensive historical work reflecting every 
variety of activity and affording large opportunities for co-operative 
study. The social value of present history, dealing as it does with 
living people, is not inferior to that of any other period.” What 
guidance is there here for parent or schoolmaster? Does Mr. Dutton 
endorse Mr. Cobden’s famous dictum about Thucydides and the 
Times ? Is the schoolboy to be encouraged to read his daily paper, and, 
if so, is it to be the Daily Mail or the Sporting Times ? Is the class-room 
to be also a subscription news-room, and is current history to form one 
of the day’s recitations? The oracle is dumb. Mathematics is com- 
mended as furnishing the power for accurate statement, a prophyl- 
actic against gossip, flattery, slander, deceit. Is not this to confound 
intellectual and moral virtues? Are mathematicians as a class more 
truthful and charitable than classicists or metaphysicians? We turned 
with special interest to the lecture on the ‘‘ Relation of the Church to the 
School,” but we find a similar absence of precision and incisiveness. 
The Church and the School should co-operate as mutual allies; it is a 
pity that many schools are debarred from Common Prayer and Bible 
reading ; all teaching is in a sense religious teaching. All very true 
and good, but we are not much forwarder at the end. 


Memories of Half a Century. By RICHARD W. HILEy, D.D. 
(Price 15s. Longmans.) 

The writer matriculated at St Mary’s Hall, Oxford, in 1845; for 
nine years he was a master in Liverpool College under Dr. Howson ; 
he then succeeded his father as principal of a private school in York- 
shire, from which he retired in 1887, since when he has been Vicar of 
Wighill, near Tadcaster. A wholly uneventful, commonplace life, and 
yet diversified enough and covering sufficient space to afford ample 
materials for a memoir to a man who has kept his eyes open and has 
the knack of putting things. Both these qualifications Dr. Hiley 
possesses, and it is long since we have come across such a pleasant book 
of gossip, or, as that word is open to sinister interpretation, we would 
substitute ‘‘chat.” The English is often shaky, the spelling not 
always immaculate, Greek accents and breathings are nowhere; but it 
would be the veriest pedantry to carp at such slight flaws when the 
general temper and tone are so genial, the style so unaffected, the 
humour so genuine, and the anecdotes so admirably told. There are 
plenty of racy jokes; but, warned by recent protests from authors, we 
will content ourselves with quoting two. Frere is an advertisement 
inserted in a local paper: ‘“ Wanted in a small clergyman’s family [he 
was very wee in stature], two respectable women-servants, who shall 
be treated as one of the family.” Dr. Parr had been requested to write 
a Latin epitaph on a man of note. He complied with the request, and 
was so proud of his performance that he would put out feelers as to the 
comments made. nce he sounded the verger as to the remarks of 
his own pupils. ‘Do the young entlemen ever translate it, eh?” 
“Why, yes, sir, they does.” ‘‘ Well, very good, and what do they 
say?” ‘* Why, sir, they say it’s dad Latin.” The learned man started 
with horror; then, recovering himself, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Tell the block- 
heads it’s sepulchral Latin.” 


Commissioner Hume: a Story of New York Schools. By C. W. 
BARDEEN. (634 x4% in.; pp. 210; price 2s. Syracuse, N.Y.: 
C. W. Bardeen.) ' 

This is one of the small volumes of the ‘‘ Standard Teachers’ 
Library,” and is described as ‘‘ a sequel to * Roderick Hume,’ the story 
of a New York teacher ’—which last was once very popular, and may 
still be so, in the United States. The story before us—which as a story 
merely is not very interesting—was written and published twenty years 
ago. It was withdrawn with a view to the rewriting of some parts of 
it ; but is now republished as it originally appeared. Its main value is 
in connexion with educational history, for it gives a very striki 
description of rural New York schools in 1875. For people in England 
its interest is somewhat remote ; but it is readable (though there are 
rather too many printer’s errors), and contains some sound educational 
ideas. 

Schoolboys’ Special Immorality. By Maurice C. Hime, M.A., LL.D. 
(Price 6d. net. Churchill.) 

‘Of one thing, however, I feel in my own mind positively certain, 
and that is, that—no matter what some people may believe to the 
contrary—the publication of my little essay will, at all events, do no 
harm.” So Dr. Hime in his preface, and we may add, as our con- 
viction, that it can do no harm and may do much good. The wide- 
spread existence of the malady is wisely taken for granted, and the 
diagnosis omitted as unnecessary; it is only with preventives and 
remedies that the essayist is concerned. These, the outcome of a long 
experience as headmaster, are generally sane, sober, and practical. 
On the necessity of outspokenness, thanks in no small measure to 
Dr. Hime, schoolmasters are now generally agreed. Against one of 
the regulations of Foyle College we must, however, strongly protest :— 
ee Reding during play hours was not allowed except on excessively wet 
days.” ortunately, in Ireland every third day might come under this 
description ; otherwise the tyranny would have been intolerable. That 
expulsion is an easy and often ineffective remedy, far too often resorted 
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to in our great public schools, we agree ; but we cannot go so far as the 
author, who, if we do not mistake him, would never resort to it in cases. 
of this sort. He fails to distinguish corrumpere and corrumpi ; the 
latter class deserve pity, for the former transportation for life is the 
only sentence the schoolmaster can inflict. 


Africa in the Nineteenth Century. By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge, author of ‘‘A 
History of England and the British Empire,” &c. (Seeley.) 

This volume contains a handy account of the achievements of British 
armies and administrators in Africa during the century that is still with 
us, together with some notices of what has been accomplished there 
by other European nations. It deals chiefly with military expeditions, 
and records, often with spirit, special acts of courage and various 
picturesque incidents. Mr. Sanderson begins his work with the 
expulsion of the French from Egypt in 1801, and brings it down to the 
Battle of Atbara in the April of last year, a notice being inserted of 
Lord Kitchener’s victory at Omdurman, which took place while the 
book was in the press. The arrangement of the history is good, and 
the narrative clear. More information on matters of government and 
administration will probably be desired by some readers ; others will be 
satisfied with the abundant details of fighting. Al alike will find cause 
for grumbling in the awkwardness of some of the author’s sentences, 
such as ‘* His restless energy led him into various mechanical schemes 
with ‘money in them,’ through their utility to mankind.” There are 
short chapters on African discovery and on the native States. The 
volume is furnished with good portraits of Lord Kitchener, Lord 
Cromer, Gordon, and Mr. kecil Rhodes, and an uncoloured map of 
Africa. 


The Speaking Voice: its Development and Preservation. 
Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE. (7x5 in., pp. 166; 
Curwen & Sons.) 

Part I. of this little book appeared a short while ago. Init Mrs. Behnke 
dealt with the mechanism of breathing and breath-control, and with the 
cultivation of right habits in connexion therewith, and also with voice- 
production and voice-management. In the volume before us her 
subject is ‘‘articulation,” or the right enunciation of words and the 
sounds which make up words, together with matters involved in this 
relating to accent, pitch, modulation, &c. Her views seem to us sound, 
and are certainly clearly and well expressed; while the exercises 
recommended are the outcome of a long and varied experience. Mr. 
Hermann Vezin adds a very interesting specimen lesson on the elocu- 
tionary rendering of ‘‘ Julius Cæsar.” As we all know, there is no one 
whose advice is better worth having in such a matter. Altogether the 
book is both pleasant and instructive. There is no over-emphasis or 
special pleading ; and the hints given will be found very useful. There 
can be no doubt as to the importance to teachers, preachers, and public 
speakers of a proper management of the voice ; and any one who helps 
us as Mrs. Behnke does deserves hearty thanks. More than half the 
effectiveness of a lesson or speech is frequently lost by roughness of tone 
and harshness of delivery; while the wear and tear for the speaker is 
doubled by vocal clumsiness. There is hardly anything more tiring for 
a teacher than mismanagement of the voice. An appendix adds some 
interesting information as to the effects on breathing capacity produced 
by the use of respiratory exercises, taken in part’ from the writings of 
Mr. Charles Roberts. 


A Text-Book of Botany. By J. M. Lowson. (Price 6s. 6d. 
University Correspondence College Press.) 

Though good of its kind, this is essentially a ‘‘cram-book”’: 4.¢., its 
evident object is to cram into as small a space as possible, and into the 
heads of its readers, the greatest number of facts, with as little exertion 
of their reasoning powers as can well be contrived. In other words, it 
is essentially a book for passing examinations rather than for imparti 
a really scientific knowledge of the subject. The facts here marshall 
and pigeon-holed are, in general, stated with commendable accuracy— 
more so than in most books of its kind. But here and there the cloven 
foot of the compiler, as contrasted with the original observer, peeps 
out. Take, for example, the description of ‘‘ karyokinesis,” given on 
page 21, and repeated on page 37, under the head of ‘‘ ordinary cell- 
division.” Reference is made in both passages to ‘‘ centrospheres ” as 
playing an important part in the process. The writer has apparently 
not observed that the account from which he has taken his compilation 
refers to the lower forms of vegetation only, and that ‘‘ centrospheres ” 
have not, at present, been detected in any of the higher plants; it is, 
therefore, misleading to designate the process he describes as that of 
“ ordinary cell-division.” 

Lectures on the Evolution of Plants. By DoucLas H. CAMPBELL. 

(Price 4s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan Co.) 

Prof. Campbell, of the ‘‘ Leland Stanford Junior” University, is well 
known in this country as one who has brought to bear on the study of 
biological problems a trained intellect and a very extensive practical 
knowledge. The work of this volume has been done before, but we do 
not know that it has been done so well. He describes the structure 
of type-species of the various great groups of the vegetable kingdom, 
from the highest to the lowest, and discusses their genetic affinities with 
one another, reference being made to all the most recent discoveries of 
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importance, as, for example, that of motile antherozoids in the cycads 
and conifers. Starting from indifferent unicellular organisms, the 
author shows how there has been a steady progression in the direction 
of the more specialized plants. This progression consists in specialization 
of both vegetative and reproductive parts, which do not, however, 
necessarily advance equally. In the lower forms there is no clear dis- 
tinction between the sexual and non-sexual plants ; but this becomes 
accentuated in mosses and ferns, and reaches its highest development in 
the most highly organized flowering plants. 


Handbook for Literary and Debating Societies. By LAURENCE M. 
GIBSON. Price 3s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Debating societies are on the decline; in fact, outside schools and 
colleges, they are almost extinct. This falling off is attributed by 
the author partly to the dearth of fitting subjects and materials. Some 
seventy-five skeleton debates are here supplied, with a full list of books 
and articles to be consulted at the end of each. The subjects are fairly 
well chosen, but literary subjects are strangely ignored, and theological 
subjects abound. At the Oxford and Cambridge Unions, and most public 
debating societies, religious topics are wisely barred, and it seems to 
us that such a question as ‘* Should unfermented wine be used at the 
Communion Table?” could only be fitly debated at a clerical meeting 
or among seminarists. The skeleton debates are not strictly debates, 
but duels; first, we have all the pros, and then all the cons. This is 
an obvious defect. After ‘* One Half Rome,” and ‘‘ The Other Half 
Rome,” we desiderate the ‘“‘ Tertium Quid,” or something like a summing 
up. For instance, in the second Debate, ‘‘ Have animals intelligence ?” 
evolution is sprung upon us at the fag end, and summarily dismissed on 
the ground that thereby ‘‘a large portion of our most cherished re- 
ligious beliefs will be undermined.” Does the author intend this to be 
the clincher, the last word on the subject? To sixth form masters who 
have to set a weekly English essay the book will prove a godsend. 


Mathematical and Physical Tables. By J. P. Wrarson, B.A., and 
W. W. HALDANE GEE, B.Sc. (8%x5% in., pp. 2153 price 
6s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This is a very useful book of reference, containing the tables and 
formulx most frequently required by students of mathematics, physics, 
and engineering. The ordinary mathematical tables are carried to four 
places of decimals. The physical tables are based on the best work of 
modern experimenters, and they are followed by references to the 
various authorities. In illustrations and printing, the book leaves 
little to be desired. 


A New Sequel to Euclid. Parts II. and III. By W. J. DILWORTH, 
M.A. (7325 in., pp. 116; price 2s. Blackie.) 

The first part of the ‘*Sequel” (noticed in the Journal for last 
October) contains elementary exercises on the first three books of 
Euclid, the second part contains more difficult exercises on the first 
four books, and the third relates chiefly to the sixth book. The work 
is a valuable one in many ways. The propositions are not too numerous, 
and are selected with judgment. Others of minor importance are given 
as exercises for solution. The book is neatly printed and illustrated. 


Elementary Solid Geometry and Mensuration. By H. D. THOMPSON, 
D.Sc., Ph.D. (71% x5 in., pp. 199; price 6s. Macmillan.) 

The solid geometry taught in English schools seldom extends very 
far beyond the eleventh book of Euclid; but, for those who have time 
to continue its study, Prof. Thompson’s text-book will be found an 
excellent guide. It contains a fairly complete course, without being 
too extensive. The explanations and proofs are clearly written, but, at 
the same time, require the reader’s close attention. The examples are 
numerous and carefully chosen. Instructions are given for making 
cardboard models of some of the figures, and these will be found useful 
to those who have to learn how to ‘‘see solid.” Asa training in the 
scientific use of the imagination, solid geometry is superior to geometrical 
conics. It is to be hoped that a text-book so good as Prof. Thompson’s 
will render its study more attractive. 


Lectures on the Geometry of Position, Part I. By THRopoR REYE. 
Translated by T. F. HOLGATE, M.A., Ph.D. (93, x54 in., 
pp- 248; price 10s. Macmillan.) 

Dr. Holgate has done a great service to English-speaking mathe- 
maticians in translating the first part of Prof. Reye’s well known and 
remarkable lectures. It is written in good readable English, showing no 
trace of its German source, and yet animated by the charm of the 
original. A few slight changes have been made. In two or three cases 
the terms employed have been displaced in favour of others which 
seemed more expressive. The articles have been numbered. The 
examples, with some additions, have been printed at the close of the 
lectures to which they correspond, a short history of modern geometry 
is given in the preface, and explanatory notes have been inserted where 
they seemed desirable. 


Modern Geometry of the Point, Straight Line, and Circle: an Eile- 
mentary Treatise. By]. A. THIRD, M.A. (7% 4% in., pp. 227; 
Blackwood. ) 

This is an exceedingly useful text-book, full enough for nearly every 
educational purpose, and yet not repellent by overloading. It is 


evidently the work of one who is deeply interested in his subject, and 
who has reflected long upon it. There is one point upon which we 
are in hearty agreement with the author, namely, the absence of dia- 
grams ina large number of articles. We need not, perhaps, go so far 
as von Staudt and Steiner in believing ‘‘ that stereometric ideas can be 
correctly comprehended only when they are contemplated purely by the 
inner power of imagination, without any means of illustration whatever”; 
but it is obvious that figures gradually drawn by the student himself 
following the directions of the author are of far greater value to him 
than finished diagrams in the text. 


Algebra for Schools. By G. W. Evans. (New York: Holt.) 

The rearrangement of the subject-matter is the first point which occurs 
to an English reader of this book. It begins at once with problems 
and equations, and the definitions, &c., are introduced as they are 
required. Among other points worthy of notice, we may mention the 
early use of graphs to illustrate the solution of simultaneous equations, 
the examination of the different answers obtained in working problems, 
and the discussion of literal equations. The author seems to us to have 
made a careful and conscientious attempt to render the subject more 
practical and attractive, and to increase its value as a means of 
education. 


The Junior Euclid. Books I. and II. By S. W. Finn, M.A. 
(Price 1s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

The present edition supplies many of the explanations which every. 
experienced teacher will give to a class beginning the study of geometry. 
For instance, in Euclid I. 5, additional figures are provided of the 
different pairs of congruent triangles, and the parts of those triangles 
which are known to be equal are indicated by corresponding marks. 
The constructions and proofs are very fully given, including those in 
which omissions are not uncommon—namely, Props. 23, 24, 31, and 44 
of the first book. In the second book, independent proofs are given of 
the first eight propositions ; we think that the book would be improved 
by the addition at alternative proofs depending on Prop. 1, and also by 
the use of the word ‘‘ projection ” in the enunciations of Props. 12 and 
13. In Prop. 11 the figure is incorrectly drawn. From the preface it 
is clear that the author regards Playfair’s axiom as furnishing a proof of 
Euclid’s twelfth axiom. It would be well to modify the sentence 
referred to in a new edition, and to make the corresponding reasoning 
on page 56 less apparently conclusive. In other respects Mr. Finn’s 
edition ought to be found useful by young beginners and by those 
whose mathematical powers are not very great. 


A Shilling Arithmetic. By C. PENDLEBURY, M.A., and W. S. 
BEARD. (Price, with Answers, Is. 4d. Bet.) 

It is needless to say that this book is, on the whole, a good one. 
Nevertheless, we must confess that it has not come up to our expecta- 
tions. We were not greatly in want of a new work specially adapied 
for Junior Local and other examinations. But one that could have 
been used in the lower and middle forms of secondary schools, and 
that would have prepared the way for the study of Mr. Pendlebury’s 
admirable ‘“‘ Arithmetic” in the higher forms, would have been a 
useful addition to our already large stock of ‘arithmetical text-books. 
In some respects the book does possess this introductory character. 
The chapters on the first four rules are considerably enlarged, and 
there are many new examples in them of an elementary character. 
Other chapters or sections of the larger work are omitted, such as 
those on cube root and contracted methods for the multiplication and 
division of decimals. But the main difference between the two books 
is the exclusion in the smaller one of examples requiring long and 
tedious calculations. Now, this is our chief objection to the 
latter from an educational point of view. Long before a boy 
approaches a subject like stocks and, shares he ought not to 
shrink from much harder work than, say, finding the G.C.M. of 
66429 and 169037. It is of far greater importance to him that 
he should be able to calculate with accuracy and to concentrate his 
whole attention for more than five minutes on a problem than to 
solve easy examples on present worth or stocks or foreign bills of 
exchange. We think, then, that the book would be improved by the 
omission of all reference to higher subjects like those just mentioned. 
Nor, in an elementary work, do we see much use in touching on & 
matter of such doubtful value to beginners as recurring decimals. We 
regret, also, the absence of the series of oral examples which form so 
useful a feature in the ‘* Arithmetic,” and which here, even more tban 
in the other, would have found a fitting place. And, lastly, to come to 
an end of fault-finding, though 4,500 examples are compressed within 
the limits of 192 pages, we should like to see more than eleven 
examples on the reduction of linear measure, and nine on that of square 
measure. The merits are those which we look for in any work with 
which Mr. Pendlebury is connected. The book-work is full, clear, and 
accurate ; the type examples are models of style and eatirely free from 
the trammels of old-fashioned dadges. The materiai is to some extent 
re-arranged ; it does not appear in the logical order required in a 
treatise, but in that which seems suitable for young readers. We have 
before us the edition without answers, and we are giad to notice the 
comparatively substantial difference in price between the two forms IÑ 
which the book is issued, 
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The Deaf Girl next Door ; or, Marjory’s Life- Work. By HELEN 
MARION BURNSIDE. 

The title of this little book shows us with what it deals. Marjory 
Redmond has been afflicted by, and has recovered from, an attack of 
deafness, and the key-note of the story may be found in her own words: 
“ When God gave me back my hearing I resolved to devote myself to 
helping others who suffered as I had done, because I felt I knew just 
how to help them best.” Confessedly, then, the story is written ‘‘ with 
a purpose” ; and the plot, though sufficient, is of minor importance. 
Doris Grant, who lives next door to Marjory, is, though not dumb, 
deaf ; her family treat her, and speak of her to strangers, with osten- 
tatious pity, as a being who is naturally unsociable, unfit for physical 
exercise and the games in which girls usually take pleasure, and doomed 
to irretrievable isolation. Thoughtful and intelligent, books are her 
sole resource ; and, when Marjory first meets her, her voice is de- 
teriorating for want of use. How does Marjory succeed in removing 
this calamity? In answering this question we will, as far as possible, 
employ Miss Burnside’s own words. You have heard of lip-reading, 
or the oral method, as a means of communicating with the deaf ? It has 
now almost superseded the manual alphabet. The adoption, however, 
of the oral system does not mean that all signs and other methods of 
communication should be dropped; to do so would be to encourage 
isolation, the greatest mistake of all. All methods should be used 
together ; but, as oral education proceeds, signs will fall into disuse of 
their own accord. The deaf agree that this is the best way, for it is 
not every one who can master the oral system. Many can only follow 
the lips of those with whom they habitually converse, and, if not 
allowed to use other means, they are confined to a very narrow circle. 
This leaves untouched the supreme enemy to their advancement and 
welfare, namely, isolation; it cannot be removed unless we first make 
sure which method, or combination of methods, is best suited to each 
individual case. The would-be teacher should, in fact, be ready to 
learn from those deaf persons who have received an education ; their 
own experience gives them an insight by which they can successfully 
deal with other sufferers, The methods laid down by persons who are 
in the full possession of their faculties often fail because, from a deaf 
person’s point of view, they are inadequate to meet the varied necessities 
of different cases. Such is the gist of what Miss Burnside says on the 
subject, and few, we imagine, will differ from her. The story, bright, 
kindly, and always in good taste, may be left to those who read it ; and 
they, we hope, will not be few. Toone thing only do we take exception, 
and that is the pinnacle of distinction to which Doris attains. We leave 
her ‘‘the cynosure of attraction, the centre of a continually changing 
group, as one favoured guest after another was led up for the coveted 
honour of a presentation.” She is an authoress ; and, though she is 
not five-and-twenty, her work, whether tales, articles, or poems, always 
bears ‘‘ the unmistakable hall-mark of brilliant and versatile genius,” 
In this respect, at least, Miss Burnside strains our credulity. 


A School German Grammar. By H. W. Eve. Fifth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. (Price 4s. 6d. Nutt.) 

The principal alterations in this edition are philological. The 

peer on Grimm’s Law have been wholly re-written, and Verner’s 

aw, barely alluded to in the first edition, is explained and illustrated. 

There is, by the way, a common idiom not noticed in this or any other 

school grammar with which we are acquainted—zwe:mal die Woche, 
but zweimal des Tages. 


Second German Exercises. By H. W. Eve and F. DE BAUDISS. 
(Price 2s. Nutt.) 

These are based upon the ‘‘ Elementary German Exercises” by Mr. 
Eve and Miss Zimmern. To the first part there is a complete 
vocabulary ; the second part has no vocabulary, but abundant hints are 
given en face. These sentences are mainly culled from English and 
German authors, and admirably illustrate all the main syntactical diffi- 
culties. The worst of this method is that a pupil may seem quite a fine 
swimmer with the corks, and yet sink like a stone when these are 
removed. 


“ Macmillan’s English Classics.”—(1) Macaulay's The Life and 
Writings of Addison. With Notes and Appendix by R. F. 


WINCH, M.A. (63% 4% in., pp. vi., 211; price 2s. 6d. Mac- 
millan.) (2) Macaulay's Essays on William Pitt and the Earl of 


Chatham. Edited by the same. (Same size, pp. 232; price 2s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

These two volumes differ from others in the well known series to 
which they belong in that in neither case are we given an introduction. 
This is probably due to the fact that the series already contains other 
volumes of Macaulay’s writings—at least, we can think of no other 
reason. Strange to say, the series is also to contain the essay on 
Addison edited by Prof. Hales. To our mind, all these essays need 
introductions, and we regret that these have not been provided. On 
the other hand, the notes are very full, very much to the point, and, as 
far as we have been able to test them, accurately informed. Mr. 
Winch tells us that he lays no claim to originality, but has merely used 
his library. He has certainly done so to good purpose, and has col- 
lected every scrap of information a student can possibly need ; and he 


has rendered this all the more useful by providing good indexes. His 


two volumes add to the value of the series. 


The English People in the Nineteenth Century. By Rev. H. DE B. 
GIBBINS, M.A., Litt.D. (63 x 4% in., with Maps and Illustra- 
tions, pp. viii., 172; price 2s. A. & C. Black.) 

This small but well written history deals with the nation as a whole, 
and in particular with its industrial and social movements and its 
colonial expansion. Of course, in the space at his disposal, Dr. Gibbins 
has not been able to go very deeply into the various topics with which 
he deals; but he writes clearly and, on the whole, impartially, and 
many others besides those who are at school will find his chapters both 
interesting and full of well arranged information—full, but not over- 
full. The subject-matter has been well selected, and, in our opinion, 
the right relative importance of the very varied details has been pre- 
served. Dr. Gibbins’s suggestion that the book might be used as a 
holiday task seems to us a good one. 


(1) Lessons in Domestic Science. I. and II. By ETHEL LUSH. 
(6d. Macmillan.) (2) Zhe School Cookery Book. By MARY 
HARRISON. (6d.* Macmillan.) 

Both these books should be bound in linen, not paper, as they are re- 
quired for frequent reference during practical lessons and at home, and as 
at present bound would come to pieces in a few months. The cookery 
book is specially useful, as the writer is careful to select cheap in- 
gredients for the various dishes. The domestic science books deal 
with the theory of food, clothing, and cleanliness, contain some useful 
and sensible diagrams, and may be used either for the class or the 
specific subject. 


“ Black’s School Geography.” — British Isles. 
M.A., F.R.S.G.S. (ts.) 

The facts in this series support and léad on one to another, and thus a 
great deal of matter is arranged in an easily remembered, because 
reasonable, form. After dealing with the surroundings and surface, 
the writer takes the river basins as his divisions for the study of the 

roduce and industry of the different parts of the British Isles, 
requently subdividing the river basins into counties. The physical 
geography and geology of each district are made the basis for the study, 
and a geological atlas would be of value in following the subject. 
Bacon's Botany Chart: showing Parts of Plants. (Printed in colour, 
34 x 23 in.) 

A well arranged and neatly printed chart, showing those parts of 
plants which must be observed for purposes of ¢glassification. Every- 
thing is distinctly set forth, except that, in one or two cases, it Is not 
at once evident to which part of the plant the name given applies. 


(1) Bacon’s Elementary Railway Map of England and Wales. 
(38x29 in.) (2) Bacon's Excelsior Physical Map of England 
and Wales. (39x 27 in.) 

Two useful and clearly printed wall maps mounted on rollers. In 
the case of the former, only the more important branch lines are given, 
as well as the trunk lines, so that there is no confusion. In the case of 
the latter, the country is divided up into ‘‘slopes”’ along the shore and 
into “‘river-basins” inland. The mountains are represented by thick 
black lines. 


“ Blackie’s School and Home Library.”—Selections from Addison’s 
** Spectator,” &c. With Introduction by Mrs. BARBAULD. Edited 
by Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. (7x 5 in., pp. 224, price Is. Blackie 
& Son.) 

A good volume belonging to a good and cheap series. Mrs. Martin 
has reproduced, with a few omissions, Mrs. Barbauld’s capital selection 
from Fhe Spectator, together with its sensibly written preface. The 
printing is good and clear and the binding neat and strong, and the 
price is really wonderful. The selection, as we have indicated, seems 
to us a particularly good one, and includes essays by Steele as well as 
those by Addison. 

Modern Geography. (6% x 4% ìn., pp. 210; price 9d. Sullivan.) 

This book contains a mass of geographical facts apparently well 
arranged. The absence of maps seems to us a great drawback. 


“ Foreign Classics for English Readers.”—(1) Cervantes. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. (2) La Fontaine and other French Fabulists. By the 
Rev. W. Lucas CoLLINS, M.A. (3) Tasso. By E. J. HASELL. 
(4) Cornetileand Racine. By HENRY M. TROLLOPE. (6% x 4% in., 
pages varying from 176 to 214; price Is. each. Blackwood.) 

As in the cases of other volumes of this readable little series, we have 
to complain that there is nothing in the above-named to indicate to the 
public that they are not new publications, but merely reprints. Some 
of them, however, may be fairly well known to the public. They are all 
well informed and adequately written; but Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘Cervantes” 
is undoubtedly the best, the criticisms being specially sympathetic and 
clear-sighted. The authoress has evidently sof got up her subject in a 
hurry for the mere purpose of writing on it, but has studied it carefully 
for itsown sake. Mr. Hasell’s ‘‘ Tasso” also is very pleasant to read, and 
gives all that the general reader will care to know. Personally we 
should have occasionally given the quotations of Tasso’s poetry in the 
original language as well as in translation. Fairfax’s version of the 
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t‘ Jerusalem” is well known and good, and Mr. Hasell’s own attempts are 
quite void of offence and sometimes happy ; but translations never can 
give a true idea of the beauty of poetry—especially in the case of so 
melodious a language as Italian. 


Physicgraphy for Advanced Students. By A. T. SIMMONS, 
B.Sc. Lond. (Macmillan.) 

We have no doubt but that this production will prove of much help 
to candidates preparing for the Advanced Stage of the Science and 
Art Department’s examination in Physiography. As a scientific text- 
book, it has serious blemishes, which, let us hasten to add, are mainly 
the faults of the syllabus in accordance with which the book has been 

repared, not the author’s. The Elementary syllabus is, as is well 

nown, an admirable one; the Advanced—not. What is called 
Physiography is merely a hotch-potch of astronomy-cum-geology-cum- 
physics-cum-other things. Physiography is really an introduction to all 
science; to speak of an Advanced Stage and Honours in such is 
absurd. The author’s statement of the Degradation of Energy is too 
absolute; he forgets Clerk-Maxwell’s ‘“ Devil.” On page 5, without 
any warning, we are suddenly plunged into Crookes’s experiments on 
radiant matter—somewhat precipitate! The author tells us that the 
book contains ‘‘a large collection of illustrations which have never 
before appeared in a work on physiography ”’—we could not find many 
of them. A large number of references to original papers appears in 
the book. The author is evidently proud of this; we think it pedantic 
in a work of this character. However, as we said before, the book 
will doubtless serve its avowed purpose extremely well. 


Geology for Beginners. By W. W. Warts, M.A., F.G.S. 
(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This admirable series of elementary text-books issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan has received a notable and most acceptable addition in the 
volume before us. Despite the many excellent books in the market, 
we consider this as being quite equal to the best in arrangement, style, 
and get-up, and distinctly superior in its illustrations. We trust that 
it will become the standard text-book for elementary geology. Very 
excellent use is made of the diagrammatic classification of rocks and 
fossils ; in fact, the diagrams throughout must prove of a most helpful 
character. The chapters on Plutonic and Foliated Rocks, with the 
paragraph on regional metamorphism, particularly pleased us. The 
author is a well known practical geologist, has no fads, but possesses a 
happy knack of giving all debatable matter its true perspective. 
Builth, by the way, is in Breconshire, not Radnorshire, as stated on 
page 237. . 

Notes on Observations. By SvpNEY Lupton, M.A. 
(3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This is an admirable book—clear, succinct, and corrective. There 
is plenty of hard thinking, and the style is crisp and pointed. Without 
offence, much windy sentiment and clouded thought is dispelled. 
There is the same transparent logical writing that one associates with 
the names of W. K. Clifford and Karl Pearson. To the scientific 
philosopher such a book is very helpful. It shows him his exact 
position, and what truth, law, cause, and suchlike shibboleths really 
are—or, rather, what they are not. And, after all, that is much. 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis. By CHAPMAN JONES. (Macmillan.) 

It includes all the principal reactions of the more commonly occurring 
inorganic substances. The metals are taken first in their group-orders, 
and at the end of each group is a section containing remarks on the 
analytical relations between the members. A special endeavour has 
been made to arrange the tabulated matter as clearly as possible. This 
part of the volume has been printed on parchmentized paper, so that, if 
anything is spilt on the book as it lies open at any of the tables, the 
result will not be so disastrous as it otherwise might be. We think it 
would have ‘‘ made assurance doubly sure” if the tables had been 
separately printed and enclosed in a pocket within the cover. The 
tables are remarkably complete, and indicate and explain everything 
that a student would meet with in the course of his practical work. We 
can recommend the book as being very well adapted to the use of candi- 
dates for the higher examinations, who will appreciate the thoroughness 
with which the author has done his work. 


Catholic Teaching for Children. By WINIFRIDE WRAY. 
(Washbourne. ) 

Old Testament history is disposed of in some twenty pages; the body 
of the book is devoted to New Testament history and doctrine ; the last 
chapters are occupied with the special dogmas of the Church. Accept- 
ing the position of the writer, we can praise the manual without reserve. 
The language is perfectly simple, and the style is attractive. Of the 
author’s standpoint it is enough to say that she accepts sams phrase 
the miracles of Lourdes. 


Messrs. Nelson send us Wall-Sheets of Elementary Obyject-Lessons 
in French and German. They are intended to be used with their hand- 
books. The drawings are good, but we think it a mistake to print the 
French and German names under the pictures. A sharp-sighted pupil 
will be able to read them off. Also there is not enough action to make 
them suitable for questioning—e.g., the cat ought to be chasing the 
mouse, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS'S NEW BOOKS. 


Just Published. 
OHAMBHRS’S HIGHER ENGLISH RHADER. An 


entirely New Reader for Advanced Classes, consisting of Selections 
from the Best Authors. Illustrated with Portraits. 275 pages, 
price 2s. 


Ready shortly. 
NEW ARITHMBTIO. by J. S. Mackay, M.A., LL.D., 
Mathematical Master in the Edinburgh Academy. 


Price 3s. 6d., cloth. 

THE ELEMENTS OF HUOLID. Books I. to VI., 
and Parts of Books XI., XII. With numerous Deduc- 
tions, Appendices, and Historical Notes. By JOHN S. MACKAY, 
M.A., LL.D., Mathematical Master in the Edinburgh Academy. 
Also can be had separately: Book I., 18.3; IL, 6d.; III., 9d.; 
XI., XII., 6d. 


— m mm 


Recently Published. 

OHAMBHRS’S ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. By 
WILLIAM THomson, M.A., B.Sc.3 Registrar, University of the 
Cape of Good Hope; formerly Assistant- Professor of Mathematics 
and Mathematical Examiner, University of Edinburgh. 


A text-book suitable for schools, in which the principles of the science 
are clearly set forth. The exercises are numerous; they provide a 
sufficient variety both for a first and second reading, and are carefully 
graduated and subdivided. The work contains a section on Graphs, 
and includes Answers to the Exercises. 


Crown 8vo, 576 pages, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Price 2s. 

HLEMBNTARY BOOK-KEHPING, IN THEORY 
AND PRAOTIOB. Containing numerous Examples and 
Exercises, together with Solutions. By GrorGE LIsLe, C.A., 
F.F.A., Lecturer on Book-keeping at the Heriot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh. 

This work gives a clear explanation of the theory of Book-keeping, 
and so elucidates its principles that they may be learned with the least 
possible waste of time and energy. 

Two Ruled Exercise Books for above, Day Book and 

LEDGER, each 6d. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By W. H. Perkin, Jun., Ph.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Organic Chemistry in the Owens College ; 
and F. STANLEY KIPPING, Ph.D., D.Sc. Lond., Lecturer and 
Assistant in the Chemical Research Laboratory, Central Technical 
College, City and Guilds of London Institute. Part I., 3s. 6d. ; 

Part II., 3s. 6d. ; in One Vol., 6s. 6d. 


W. & R. CHAMBHERS’S SCHOOL PRIZES are Specially 
Written for Young People, and comprise Stories by such well- 
known Authors as Mrs. L. T. Meade, Mrs. Molesworth, Edna 
Lyall, Author of ‘* Tip-Cat,” Mrs. Emma Marshall, George Man- 
ville Fenn, G. A. Henty, David Ker, Fred Whishaw, D. Lawson 
Johnstone, &c., &c. 


The books are attractively illustrated by some of the best known 
Artists of the day, and are handsomely bound in rich cloth covers. 
Teachers desirous of fostering a taste for reading among their pupils, 
and of encouraging them to form libraries of their own, should inquire 
at their booksellers for these volumes. 

Messrs. CHAMBERS will be glad to forward a complete Illustrated 
Catalogue of the series on application. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limirep, LONDON and EDINBURGH. 
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PRIZE BOOKS. 


RELFE BROTHERS 


(Ltd.) 


have a very large and carefully selected stock of Books suitable for School Prizes, in 
handsome Calf, Morocco, and other Bindings. 


RELFE BROTHERS INVITE INSPECTION OF THE STOCK AT THEIR SHOW ROOMS. 


NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE, POST FREE, UPON APPLICATION. 


RELFE BROTHERS, Limited, 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND GENERAL SCHOOL STATIONERS, 


6 CHARTERHOUSE BuILpDINGs, ALDERSGATE, E.C. 


(Binding Works, Teanby’s Buildings.) 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


French as Said: 


Being the Thirty Exercises on French Pronunciation taught on the Plain-English | w, Vinror; Secretary: Dr. PauL Passy), 


System by 


ADLDRED WILLIAMS. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


E. 


Lonpon: THOMAS BURLEIGH, 370 OXFORD STREET, W. 


“LE MAÎTRE PHONÉTIQUE,” 


The Organ of the Phonetic Zeachers’ Association (President: Prof. 
appears monthly, giving varied reading 
matter in French, English, German, &c., all transcribed according to an International 
system of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 francs in P.O.O. or French 
stamps, 28. rod. in English stamps. 


Apply to FONETIK, NEvUILLY-ST.-JAMES, FRANCE. 


AH Charming Gift Hook! 


UA brilliant book."—Sketch. “ Particularly good."—Academy. 
6s. Claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. the Queen :— 
“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr, Darliugton for a 
copy of his handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.” 
‘ Nothing better could be wished for." — Britisk Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.” —London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINCTON, F.R.C.S. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.C.S. 
Fcap. 8vo, Illustrated. 
Bournemouth and New Forest. 
The North Wales Coast. 
The Vale of Llangollen. The Wye Valley. 
Ross, Tintern, and Chepstow. The Severn Valley. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettwsycoed, and Snowdon. 
Aberystwyth, Barmouth, Machynlleth, and Aberdovey. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, and Pwllheli. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 


1s. each. 


The Isle of Wight. 


Enlarged Edition, 5s. 


“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or in Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such 
volumes ?”— The Times. 

“The best handbook to London ever issued."— Liverpool Daily Post. 

“ Most emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 


London and Environs. 


With an additional Index of 4,500 references to all streets and places of interest. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Lre., 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 


The Channel Islands. 


Cresswell, Ball, & Co. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, HARMONIUMS, VIOLINS, AND CYCLES 
BY ALL HIGH-CLASS MAKERS. 


Merchants to the Clerical, Scholastic, and Musical Professions. 


CRESSWELL, BALL, & Co. supply for Home and School use a 
Splendid-Toned 36-Guinea Iron-Framed Grand 
Piano, in Walnut, Rosewood, or Black and Gold Case, with Check 
Action, Bushed Keys, Full Trichord, Metal Resisting Plank Bar, for 
£18. 188., or 36 payments of 13s., or Proceeds of School Concerts. 
Guaranteed for 10 years. Sent on approval. Catalogues free. 


Tunings in any part of London and Suburbs. 


“I have pleasure in testifying to the excellence of the Piano supplied me by 
Cresswe_i, BALL, & Co., some six years ago. During that time it has seldom 
required tuning ; the touch is PERFECTION, and the tone is clear and brilliant 
and at the same time full and round. For all-round work it is the finest instrument 
I have played on."—J. F. Runciman, Professor of Pianoforte, London Academy of 

usic. 


CRESSWELL, BALL, & Co., 48 and 50 Lebanon Gardens, 


WANDSWORTH, LONDON, S.W. 


Special Terms to Teachers. Agents wanted in localities where not already 
represented. Mention this Journal. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


New and forthcoming Bcoks :— 


ENGLAND IN THH NINHTEENTH ONNTURY. 
By C. W. Oman, M.A., Author of “A History of England,” “The Art of 
Var,” &c. One Vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
This is an entirely new work, embracing English history from 180r to 1899. The 
want of a concise volume dealing with events of our own times has been long 
acknowledged, and it is hoped that Mr. Oman's book will fill the gap. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. By JoHN GranaM, B.A., 


Demonstrator of Mechanical Engineering and Applied Mathematics in the 
Technical College, Finsbury. 


A MANUAL OF PHYSIOLOGY. By Leonarp HILL, 


M.D., Lecturer in Physiology at the London Hospital Medical College. With 
numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. 6s. 


LES FRANCAIS BN MENAGH. By Jerra S. Wotrr. 


With numerous’ Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


An Illustrated 
School Geography. 


By ANDREW J. HERBERTSON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., Lecturer in 
Geography in the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh; and formerly 
in the Owens College, Manchester. With sixteen pages of Coloured 
Maps, numerous Diagrams, and Photographs of Relief Maps, and 
several hundred magnificent Illustrations. Large 4to (about 12 by 
IO inches), Ss. 


Just out. 


ARNOLD'S GEOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOKS. 
Price 3d. each. With Maps. 


I. England and Wales. III. Europe. 
II. Scotland, Ireland, Canada, IV. Greater Britain. 
and Australasia. V. British Isles. 
VI. Asia. (Zr the press.) 


Other Volumes in active preparation. 


THE BRITANNIA COPY BOOKS. 


An entirely new series, prepared with the object of teaching a bold, 
legible hand, The letters are sloped at an angle of fifteen degrees from 
the vertical, which has been stated by a large number of influential 
teachers to be the best for practical purposes. 


Books I. to XIV., 2d. each. Book XV., 3d. 


NEW SCIENCE BOOKS. 


LHOTURES ON THHORETICAL AND PHYSICAL 
OHEMISTRY. Part I.—CHEMICAL DYNAMICS. By Dr. k H. 
Van’t Horr, Professor at the University of Berlin. Translated by Dr. R. A. 
LEHFELDT, Professor at the East London Technical College. One Vol., demy 
8vo, 12s. net. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. By 


Dr. Van Deventer. Translated by Dr. R. A. LEHFELDT, Professor at the 
East London Technical College. as. 6d. 


A FIRST YEAR'S COURSE OF BXPHERIMENTAL 
WORK IN CHEMISTRY. By E. H. Coox, D.Sc., F.1.C., Principal 
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THE CHURCHMEN’S SECONDARY EDUCATION 
BILL. 


BILL “for the provision of secondary education and for 

other purposes connected with education,” introduced by 
Mr. Evelyn Cecil, and backed by Mr. Talbot, Mr. Cripps, 
Viscount Cranborne, and Mr. Griffith- Boscawen, has been read 
the first time in the House of Commons. As a private Bill, 
it has not, of course, the remotest chance of passing this Session ; 
yet it deserves our attention, not only as indicating what the 
attitude of the Church party in the House is likely to be towards 
the Government Bill, but also as tackling the whole problem of 
secondary education, and not a mere fraction of it, like the 
Duke’s Bill. The raison d’être of the Bill, as the names of 
its backers show, is to safeguard the religious teaching of the 
higher denominational schools. 

First, it substitutes for the Conscience Clause of the Technical 
Instruction Acts of 1889 and 1891 the corresponding clauses of 
the Endowed Schools Acts of 1869. 

Secondly, it enacts that in all endowed schools (save in those 
excepted under the Acts of 1869 and 1873) “in which for a 
period of one hundred years before the passing of this Act the 
usage has generally prevailed of giving religious instruction 
according to the doctrines or formularies of any particular 
Church or denomination, regulations shall be made for con- 
tinuing religious instruction, according to the doctrines or 
formularies of such Church or denomination, to all scholars in 
such school belonging to that Church or denomination.” 

Thirdly, the Technical Education Committee are debarred 
from giving any preference or advantage to any school on the 
ground that it is, or is not, in connexion with or under the 
management of any particular denomination, proyided that “if 
the parents of a reasonable number of the scholars attending 


‘the school require that religious instruction in accordance 


with the formularies of any particular Church or denomination 
should be given to their children, the managers shall, so far as 
is practicable, permit reasonable arrangements to be made 
accordingly.” 

To the first and second of these clauses no serious objection 
can be raised, though it may well be urged that they are super- 
erogatory. The third is wantonly provocative of discord 
between the Local and the Central Authorities, who, presumably, 
will have, on appeal, to settle what is “reasonable.” Let us 
state an imaginary, but by no means an improbable, case. A 
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High Church school, which enjoins fasting and confession on all 
pupils not under the Conscience Clause, is refused a grant-in- 
aid by the County Council on the ground that it does not satisfy 
the educational wants of the neighbourhood, appeals to the 
Secretary of Education, through Viscount Cranborne, who allows 
the appeal. What would follow our readers may picture for 
themselves. 

When we turn to the secular portion of the Bill, there is much 
to commend, much that we would gladly see incorporated in 
the Government measure; but, in the other scale, there are 
still four faults, both of omission and commission. First, in 
place of the shadowy Board of Education we have a Secretary 
of Education and an Under-Secretary, both capable of sitting 
in the House of Commons. Excellent—but that the Under- 
Secretary should be appointed by the Secretary is surely an 
unconstitutional departure for which there is no warrant. The 
next two clauses for the absorption of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment and for the inspection and examination of schools follow 
closely the Government Bill; but the latter when it differs 
differs for the worst. No alternative of examination by the 
Universities is allowed, and there is no provision for the 
PPPOE of secondary inspectors. These are both serious 

ots. 

The irrational distinction now drawn between technical and 

secondary education is abolished by the simple expedient 
of inserting the words “secondary and” before the word 
“technical” wherever it occurs in the Acts of 1889 and 1891. 
Every Local Authority must appoint what will now be called 
a ‚Secondary and Technical Education Committee, and to 
this Committee will be entrusted the administration of the 
“whisky money,” which henceforward will be ear-marked for 
education. This hits a very serious blot in the Government 
Bill, and we hope that Mr. Cecil will introduce an amendment 
in this sense. 
_ Now for the countervailing defects. The Charity Commission 
is left untouched. It is enough to point out one of the many 
anomalies that will arise from the dual control that the Bill 
would thus create. Every endowed school would, after the 
passing of the Bill, be subject to inspection by two co-equal 
authorities. 

The Cecil Bill has also a Consultative Committee, but it is 
neither permanent nor statutory, and its constitution is wholly 
undefined. The principal function, the only one mentioned in 
the Bill, is the delimitation of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. Any school that the Secretary for Education, on its advice, 
pronounces to be secondary will be jso facto transferred from 
the School Board to the County Council. 

This clause is enough of itself to make every teacher in 
the country, whether primary or secondary, waive all minor 
differences and join forces in opposing a measure which 
absolutely ignores teachers, and gives them no part or lot 
either in the organization or the management of national 
education, That there is nothing in the Bill about the 
registration of teachers goes almost without saying. 


REVIEWS. 


Life and Remains of the Rev. R. H. Quick. Edited by 
F. STORR. (Price 7s. 6d. Pitt Press.) 

This autobiography, for such in the main it is, has a double 
interest, personal and professional. It is the confession of 
a man who was primarily a schoolmaster but in the second 
degree a clergyman, a lecturer, and an author ; and the con- 
fessions are hardly less frank than those of Rousseau, though 
in Quick’s case this can hardly be reckoned as a virtue when 
there was nothing that his worst enemy could call a vice. 
Yet it is not every one who will set down sine ira aut studio 
his failures as a teacher and his indifferent success in authorship 
and the cure of souls, and, laying all or most of the blame on 
himself, try to analyze the causes and subject himself for the 
benefit of posterity to a sort of vivisection. 

Let us premise at starting that the intimate relations of 
Quick with this Journal, which lasted for many years, debar 
us from any pretence of criticizing the Life as dispassionate 
outsiders, and yet, after discounting to the full all personal 
predilections, we feel justified in commending it both to laymen 
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and to the profession—to laymen as the self record of a 
singularly sincere and lovable nature, to the school world as the 
chronicle of very varied experience and the running comment 
of an unbiassed and independent thinker on many of the 
burning educational problems of the day. We may, ot course, 
be mistaken, and the public may take the same viéw as a 
London weekly which asks contemptuously whether 500 pages 
is not an excessive amount to devote to the wailings of a 
hypochondriac Harrow master who could not keep his form 
in order. At any rate we may promise those readers who 
get beyond the first three words of the Life (which is more than 
the reviewer in question accomplished) that they will find a 
varied menu in which Harrow is not the principal course, 
and at least as much of wit and humour as of wailing and 
lamentation. We will quote ad afperturam libri from the 
section on Harrow. 


T. H. Steele was told that there was cribbing in his form. He 
orated them thereon—said he had heard that some boys used unfair 
means in preparing lessons, &c. The boy in particular he suspected 
was Buller, the cricketer ; but, when he asked the boys who had used 
cribs to stand up, all stood except Buller. Steele was sorely puzzled. 
“ Buller!” he said, ‘‘ are you quite sure you have never used a transla- 
tion ? ”—*‘ Yes, sir.” ‘‘ How then did you manage ?””—‘‘ Never looked 
at a lesson, sir.” 


One more anecdote we may quote before proceeding to 
discuss the contents of the volume, not only as an illustration 
of the points we are making, but as an indication of the line 
of defence that Quick might adopt against his critics, the 
headmasters who scoffed at all theory because the theorist 
was an indifferent practician. 


C. M. told me of a clever old doctor, who candidly confessed he was 
not good at diagnosis. One of her family went to him for some form 
of skin disease, but got rather worse than better under his treatment. 
At last she consulted a London physician, who cured her. When 
taking leave of her the physician happened to ask where she lived, and 
said: ‘* You have a very clever doctor for the skin in your neighbour- 
hood ; I wonder why you came to me.” Answer: ‘‘I was under his 
care before I came to you. I got worse instead of better.” Doctor: 
‘ That’s very odd. I have been treating you according to what I have 
learnt from a book of his.” 


That Quick was thinking of himself when he jotted down 
this apologue in his diary we have little doubt, nor would we 
dispute the fact that, judged by the standard of his writings, his 
work as a teacher was comparatively a failure. Yet it would 
be grossly unfair to také his confessions of “ the little done, the 
undone vast” as a whole portrait, and on the strength of these 
and the reports of unsympathetic colleagues to set him down 
as an incompetent master. The testimony of his pupils here 
recorded, in particular that of Mr. John Russell, is a sufficient 
refutation of the calumny. Love is the fulfilling of the law, 
and a master who, like Quick, gained and kept to the end 
the love of his pupils cannot be pronounced a failure. 

The Life, as distinguished from the Remains (though the 
distinction is somewhat arbitrary), occupies the first 120 pages. 
The recollections of childhood are singularly vivid, though 
full five-and-twenty years had passed before he attempted to 
record them. We can trace even in the child the germs of 
that brooding introspection and analytic temper which were 
at once the strength and weakness of the man. Boyhood 
and college days are a blank which the editor has failed to 
supplement from other sources. After that the tale runs smooth, 
the record, as it might be styled, of a rolling stone that every- 
where gathered moss. 

Were parallel lives the fashion nowadays, what better 
matched pair could a modern Plutarch find than Quick and 
Thring? Personal friends, strongly attracted by mutual ad- 
miration, both educational reformers of the extreme left, both 
pioneers in pedagogics and for the best part of their lives 
voices crying in the desert, and both counted as prophets 
in the New World, when, at least as writers, they had no 
honour in their own country. And yet the contrast of character 
is even more marked than the likeness. Both had the 
perfervidum ingenium, the divine discontent of the reformer ; 
but in the case of Thring this energy expended itself in action, 
in the case of Quick it was transmuted into criticism. Thring 
theorized, but his theories were all self-evolved ; he was, in 
every sense of the word, his own architect. He called no man 
master; he laid down the law, and Charity Commissioners, 
governors, assistant-masters, and pupils all had to submi* 
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He could not conceive himself in the wrong. What he knew 
not was not knowledge. Those who opposed him were fools or 
knaves or both. Quick was diffident to a fault. He criticized 
others, indeed, sometimes too freely ; but above all he criticized 
himself. He was intolerant of routine, and tilted, sometimes 
blindly, against the established order, with little respect for 
was uns alle bindigt, das Gemeine. And yet he was ever ready 
to cry Mea maxima culpa, to hold himself up as an awful 
example of how not to do it, and to rise on stepping-stones 
of his dead self. It is pleasant to know that two such opposite 
characters, the man of action and the man of thought, knew 
and appreciated one another. 

We have only space to indicate the quality of the Remains 
by naming the principal headings in the table of contents :— 
Elementary Education— Public Schools— Boys and Masters 
— Examination — What to Teach — Language — Training of 
Teachers—Preaching and Lecturing—Religious Beliefs. Under 
the heading “ Dora and Oliver” we have a careful, and to our 
minds a fascinating, child study by a father, all the more 
attractive because it does not pretend to be scientific and is 
concerned rather with the salient features of mental and moral 
development than with minute observations of the growth of 
sense perception and physical activities. “Varia” includes 
many interesting reminiscences of distinguished men, as Dr. 
Arnold, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, John Bright, W. T. Harris, 
Chenery, of the Times, &c., and not a few good stories. Here 
are three taken at random. 


R. M. is one of the first authorities we have on English grammar. 
He was lately examining véva voce when one of the class made a state- 
ment that did not please him. ‘‘ Where did you get that from?” 
asked M. ‘*‘ Morell,’ said the boy.” ‘Morell! he don’t know 
nothing about it.” 

_ A German professor was found by a friend travelling luxuriously 
in a first-class carriage, contrary to his wont. His friend asked how 
it was and the professor explained that it was his wedding trip. 
“ Where is the Frau Professorin ?” asked the friend. ‘She is at home ; 
we could not afford both to travel.” 

_ Shortly after the war of 70 a man told Robinson Ellis that he had 
just come from Sedan. .‘‘ Have you, indeed?” said Ellis. ‘That’s 
te ee ; the first edition of Nonnius Marcellus was published 
at Sedan.’ 


Let us end with a graver sample—a passage of the diary 
which to us has a pathos of its own no less than Browning’s 
Epilogue” or Tenyson’s “ Crossing the Bar.” 


Perhaps before the end of my journey I may be able to write some 
useful essays, working up the materials in these note-books. .. . The 
question is whether I shall now find time. Perhaps the train has already 
begun to slacken speed, and the brake will soon be put on, showing 
that the station is not far off. Till lately one has thought of the station 
as at an immeasurable distance. It does not seem so now. What 
would one’s feelings be if one believed it to be the terminus? As it is, 
the nearer one gets to the station the more one’s thoughts go beyond 
it. Like other members of the old-fashioned sect still known by the 
name given them at Antioch, I don’t believe in the existence of a 
terminus. 


The presentiment of the end proved too true, and these raw 
matenals are but a poor substitute for the essays that might 
kave been. 


Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire. By 
SAMUEL DILL, M.A. (Price 12s. net. Macmillan.) 
_ The last century of the Westera Empire is a tragedy without 
its poet. We turn from Gibbon’s pageant of history with a 
desire to know more of the puppets who adorn his pages. The 
assiduous labours and the abundant narrative of Mr. Hodgkin’s 
volumes add to our sense of reality, but only serve to whet 
our appetites. We would fain see through the very eyes and 
think the very thoughts of the generations which took part in 
the last protracted struggle between Christianity and Paganism, 
which witnessed and suffered from the dissolution of the Empire. 
Mr. Dill comes to our help; and marvellously has he suc- 
ceeded. His claim is “that he has made an honest attempt to 
answer a question which has often presented itself to his own 
mind : How were men living, and what were their thoughts 
and private fortunes, during that period of stirring change?” 
This is a book which only a professional critic—a critic guand 
méme—will pretend to criticize. We know enough of the period 
to affirm, without fear of honest contradiction, that Mr. Dill 


knows more of it and has studied it with a more microscopic 
diligence than any of his reviewers. With absolute fidelity, 
admirable skill, and sympathy of historical insight, he has 
thrown a searching light on an obscure period, which is only 
to be studied from many angles of view, through imperfect 
glimpses, from fragmentary and tantalizing scraps of evidence. 
A literature of religious controversy, fulsome panegyrics, and 
stilted epistles; the sediment of history in the Theodosian 
code—such is the evidence to be interrogated, the materials out 
of which the picture has to be composed. 

The first book deals with the tenacity of paganism, and 
offers an invaluable treatment of a subject which, in spite of 
the labours of M. Boissier, is still obscure and perplexing. 
Under Mr. Dill’s guidance we are enabled to realize the com- 
plexity of the issues ; we sympathize with pagan and Christian 
in turn; we take our stand now with the highest-mounted 
minds, now with the eager partisan, and again with the un- 
lettered vulgar. It isno simple collision of truth and falsehood ; 
no struggle between the kingdom of God and the kingdom of 
darkness ; but between an already powerful and too often 
corrupt organization and an ancient faith entwined with the 
glories and the virtue of an heroic past. To understand the 
vitality of paganism we must remember the homoousian con- 
troversy, and the mob metaphysicians; we must weigh the 
charm of the philosophy that enlightens and the humour which 
tolerates while it enjoys, against the ardour of the pedantry 
which defines and the dogmatism which damns. At its highest 
Christianity was faith ; at its highest paganism was philosophy. 
To the lower minds the election lay between Alexandrian and 
Christian thaumaturgy ; between the assurance of dogma and 
the delight in oracle and divination. No wonder the struggle 
was a balanced onc ; a religion of patriotism dies hard. It was, 
in fact, such men as Jerome and Ambrose and Augustine who 
saved the Christianity of the West. They fought as energetically 
against the corruption of theirco-religionists, of their fellow-priests, 
as against the seductions of gentilism. The clergy find at least 
as scathing a censor in Jerome as in the honest pagan soldier 
Ammianus. Yet, on the other hand, the saints were protected by 
the growth of the organization which these evils inevitably 
accompanied. It was, perhaps, a providential economy which 
employed the co-operation of holy men and skilful adminis- 
trators, which directed saintliness and astuteness to one 
common end—the glory of the Church. The Church throve 
more abundantly, and still Christianity was not extinct. Per- 
haps the greatest peril it escaped was neither from schism nor 
from the whole-hearted champions of the older creed, but from 
the strong tide of eclecticism which threatened to absorb all 
creeds, as it had merged all philosophies. Christianity might 
have contributed an element to the renewal of paganism 
“Each nation,” pleaded Symmachus before Gratian, “has its 
own gods and peculiar rites. The great mystery cannot be 
approached by one avenue alone.” The mass of the Roman 
aristocracy were ready enough to welcome a “ strange alliance 
of Aryan Christianity, dilettante Hellenic culture, and Chal- 
dzan superstition.” Julian the Apostate “dreamt of regener- 
ating the ancient worship by borrowing a dogmatic theology 
from Alexandria, an ecstatic devotion from Persia, a moral ideal 
from Galilee.” 

A series of vivid portraits gauge the political aims, the social 
ideals, and the intellectual capacities of the nobility. Antonius, 
professor and consul; Symmachus, the pagan gentleman; 
Sidonius, the Bishop of Auvergne—an exemplary bishop, but 
retaining to the last the manners and taste of a grand seigneur 
—these and others show that, with all their selfishness and 
ostentation, the great nobles of the fourth and fifth centuries 
“ preserve a certain distinction in their loyalty to things of the 
mind.” Such a society, at least, compares favourably with the 
circles of George Selwyn or Bubb Doddington. It was prob- 
ably not so much by its crimes as by its carelessness that 
the Roman nobility contributed to the fall of the Empire. To 
the last they refused to believe in its mortality ; to the last 
they refused to see in the barbarian settlements the beginning of 
a new era. Athanaric at Byzantium, Ataulph at Narbonne, 
had confessed to the overpowering majesty of Rome ; surely 
Romans might be permitted to hold the same assurance. 
Augustus’s hierarchical organization of society had been all 
too successful ; there was probably less understanding or less 
sympathy between the social strata. To discover the helpless 
condition of the mass of the population we must go, not to 
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polite literature, but to the exaggerated denunciations of 
Salvianus, or to the dry revelations of the Theodosian code. 

The book concludes with a powerful sketch, and one by no 
means unduly severe, of a decadent culture. Science had long 
ceased to be pursued; what philosophy there was enlisted 
under the banners of polemical theology, and was to be found 
in the religious house of Lerins. History, worthy of the name, 
had died with Ammianus Marcellinus, “the last subject of 
Rome who composed a profane history in the Latin language.” 
The Gallic renaissance of the fifth century did little or nothing 
for the study of law. Only the grammarian and the rhetorician 
flourished : the one by the pursuit of an erudition which choked 
instead of stimulating thought, the other by the cultivation of 
an art which had long ceased to have a legitimate end. “The 
passion for style of some sort was as strong under Theodoric 
as it was in the reign of Trajan.” But preciosity has its 
Nemesis; and the idolaters of form ended by writing a mere 
jargon. Happily, the mass of this literature has irrecoverably 
perished ; but enough remains to illustrate the worthlessness 
of what is lost. It was of the first importance that Jerome and 
Augustine should have been penetrated with the spirit of the 
ancient schools. “Their attitude to the pagan culture determ- 
ined finally the attitude of the Church.” But the last blossom 
. of true pagan culture sprang only to perish from a worn-out 
stock, and the Middle Age entered upon its task with a singu- 
larly light burden of secular tradition. 

It is, perhaps, worth pointing out that Averni occurs twice 
eee and that /. Cæsar (page 368) has an unpleasant 
ook. 


A History of Winchester College. By A. F. LEACH. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 


“The compression of the history of five hundred years into 
five hundred small pages is no easy task.” So says Mr. Leach 
in his preface, and truly ; for the records of Winchester College 
are dim and confused, and its traditions have been held with an 
uninstructed tenacity. But Mr. Leach has courage for his task, 
and throws a good deal of clear light, though in an over-positive 
style, on the tangled maze. He considers that he has made 
new discoveries as to the exact date of the opening of the 
college ; that he has shown cause to doubt if Wykeham was 
really his own architect, and the inventor of the “ prefectorial ” 
system of government; and that Winchester “at one time 
deserved the title of the School of Poets.” These, like all 
heresies, are interesting reading, but the first has only a sub- 
ordinate importance ; on the second, we do not feel that Mr. 
Leach’s negative evidence is sufficient to disprove a strong 
tradition which he admits to be as old as Henry VIIIs reign 
(page 105). As to the third, we do not suppose that any in- 
telligent person ever thought that the supervision of younger 
people by their elders was invented by Wykeham ; hence the 
clauses quoted from the statutes of Merton College (page 175) 
do not seem to us a disproof of Wykeham’s claim to have been 
the first to organize a school on the basis of prefectorial power. 
As to the “School of Poets,” we can only remark that Mr. 
Leach can only support the claim by the names of Otway, Young, 
Somervile, and Collins ; on reflection, he will, we think, modify 
the word “deserved” in his prefatory pages. 

Mr. Leach is seen at his best, we think, in his exposition of 
such topics as the pauperes et indigentes scolares, for whom (in 
addition to his kin) Wykeham intended his foundation (pages 
90-103) ; and in his discussion of the Founder's kin privilege 
(pages 307-313). In both cases he seems to us to demonstrate 
his points ; in the first, that the Latin term did not mean out- 
casts, destitute or “gutter” children ; in the second, that the 
privilege ought always to have been interpreted in the light of 
canon law, “which recognized no kinship after the seventh 
degree.” (If we mistake not, a pamphlet was written by 
Augustus Hare on this point, demonstrating the absurd abuse, 
still existing in his day, and ascribed by Mr. Leach [page 307] 
to a certain decision, in Elizabethan times, of Warden Stempe.) 
It is, perhaps, too much to say that the misinterpretation 
n threatened to destroy Wykeham’s institution altogether,” but 
it certainly was a scandal and an impediment, till its final dis- 
appearance about forty years ago. 

When, again, Mr. Leach indulges in a vein of retrospective 
sentiment, he writes eloquently and well; the peroration on 
page 454 is fine, though, perhaps, (with Matthew Arnold) some 


of us “would prefer a drier style” ; and the same may be said 
of the sketch of Meads on page 504. 

But the recurrent fault of Mr. Leach’s book is the obtrusion 
of irrelevant, useless, and quarrelsome matter. What, e.g., has 
a history of Winchester to do with Mr. Leach’s opinion (page 358) 
of Falkland? Why, to the historical fact that Eton and Win- 
chester, with the Universities, were spared by Henry VIII., “in 
the general dissolution of colleges,” need there be added a screed 
of rather sour Protestantism about the dissolved monasteries ? 
Most wearisome of all are the recurrent attacks on the “ Annals 
of Winchester College.” Some of the slips in that book are 
quaint enough—e.g., that recorded on page 194, whereby a 
sheriff of Hampshire has been mistaken for a vicar of Hampton ; 
so is that quoted on page 96, where /ractatus (= treats) was 
rendered sermons. But some of the references—e.g., that at 
bottom of page 218—are petulant and unmannerly. We think, 
also, that to be severe on errors and lapses made in deciphering 
ancient documents demands that our own withers should be 
unwrung. Mr. Leach’s errors in far plainer matters—matters 
of ordinary Wykehamical cognizance—are amazing. He de- 
scribes (page 512) a certain gentleman as “the present Sub- 
Warden,” who has already had two successors in that office. 
He thinks that “ Dr. Temple, just resigned from Rugby,” was 
the first representative of the masters on the governing body 
(page 512). He thinks (page 525) that a certain memorable 
sermon of Archbishop Benson was preached by the Bishop of 
Southwell. Descending to minor matters, he thinks that 
Winchester (page 510) has never won the racquets, and that the 
old rifle range was called Peg Down ; while, on page 113, he 
imagines that statues representing the Annunciation have as 
their central figure the Virgin and child / 

All this blundering will probably make readers underrate 
Mr. Leach’s historical knowledge, which is undoubtedly great ; 
the fact is, that over-confidence has flawed his knowledge 
of recent and contemporary things. In truth, the last eighty 
odd pages of the book, beginning with chapter xxxviii., “In My 
Time,” are out of place in what is really a serious contribution to 
educational history. They contain a perfectly fantastic glori- 
fication of a single “house” during the writer's presence in 
it—the sort of thing which is tolerable in a schoolboy’s letters 
home, but almost incredibly wanting in such humour as befits 
maturity ; even the theatricals in which he took part are 
extolled in language which would have made Kean or Kemble 
blush. Published as a pamphlet, called “Winchester in the 
’Sixties,” these chapters might have pleased, or diverted ; but 
only a small fraction of them deserves place in a book like this, ` 
whose aim is ambitious. And why, we wonder, does Mr. Leach 
pepper his pages with such diction as “expulsee,” for “ boy 
expelled ”—“ donness” for master’s wife or sister—“ executor” 
(page 521) for “executioner” ; such foolish hits at Eton as those 
on pages 503-4 ; such “ derangement of” metaphors as that on 
page 288, where a certain Wykehamical Bishop is noted “as 
having kept his see of Exeter unspotted from the fires of 
persecution”? Lastly, on page 394, in his comment on the 
reference to Minerva’s image at Winchester, is he not mistaking 
a metaphor for a concrete fact ? 


Talks to Teachers on Psychology, and to Students on some of 
Lifes Ideals. By WILLIAM JAMES. (Price 1.50 dol. 
New York: Henry Holt.) 

There are many profound and learned, and not a few wise 
and practical, works on education ; but the books which charm 
and fascinate, which hold one spellbound like a great romance 
or poem—such pedagogic books may be reckoned almost 
on the fingers of one hand. Rousseau’s “Emile,” Stanley’s 
“Arnold,” Montaigne’s “ Essays,” and, on a lower level, the 
second part of “ Wilhelm Meister” and Richter’s “ Levana ”— 
these are the rare books that the teacher reads for the simple 
literary pleasure, apart from any thought of professional profit. 
If we may trust to first impressions, Professor James’s “ Talks 
to Teachers” must be added to this choice library. The 
quality that impresses and captivates one most in these talks 
is their Ausmanity, not only in the sense of wide culture, though 
this is seen on every page, but also, as Matthew Arnold used 
the word to connote the opposite of priggishness and pedantry. 
Dr. James descends from his Chair of Psychology—never a 
very tall one—and chats with teachers as a kindly man among 
his kind of their thoughts and feelings and aspirations, their 
common work of building up their own character and helping 
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their pupils in the formation of theirs. Dr. James is no Mon- 
sieur Josse ; he is rather inclined to depreciate than to cry up 
his wares. A careless reader might carry away the impression 
that a knowledge of psychology is of no more advantage to a 
teacher than a knowledge of quaternions would be to the bank 
clerk, and the book might furnish Prof. Case with some telling 
quotations when next he thunders in the Times against the 
foolishness of training teachers. “ Psychology is a science, and 
teaching is an art, and sciences never generate arts directly out 
of themselves. .. . The art of teaching grew up in the school- 
room. ... To know psychology is absolutely no guarantee 
that we shall be good teachers.” We need hardly add that 
such quotations divorced from the context wholly misrepresent 
Dr. James’s position. His endeavour is to convince teachers 
that the psychology they need for their daily work is no occult 
or esoteric science to be acquired in the laboratory or through Ger- 
man Zettschriften, but a comparatively simple matter of intro- 
spection. “ The elements of the mental machine can be clearly 
apprehended and their workings easily grasped.” Its main use 
to the teacher is to save him from cu/s-de-sac, to show him a 
prioré that certain methods are wrong and doomed to failure. 
The animata media he must work out for himself. Liveliness, 
nimbleness of mind, tact, sympathy, are the cardinal virtues of 
the teacher. Without them the profoundest knowledge of 
psychology is sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. Freely 
granting all this, allowing that the higher branches of psycho- 
logy are for the teacher a barren soil, that all training is 
thrown away on one who lacks the natural touch, we are 
none the less convinced that the teacher who had read and 
digested these talks would start on his professional work from 
a vantage ground, with wider and clearer views, with less 
chances of error and a better prospect of success, than the 
equally gifted empiricist. Take, for instance, the first general 
maxim deduced from the laws of brain-action. “ No reception 
without reaction, no impression without correlative expression.” 
Would not the application of this aphorism revolutionize many 
of the traditional methods of the class-room? Again, we 
should like to reproduce the two rough diagrams showing the 
brain processes before and after education. It is, of course, 
only symbolic, but it gives a new and vivid idea of the process. 
On cramming, on memoria technica, on marks and prizes, on 
manual training, on the kindergarten, on specialization—in 
short, on nearly every current pedagogical thesis—the teacher 
will find no set discussions indeed, but some pregnant hint, 
some aculeate word which gives him the clew for working out 
for himself the true solution. We must give one specimen of 
Dr. James’s lighter style. He is chaffing the manual-mongers 
who would “tenify ” apperception. 


A little while ago, at Buffalo, I was the guest of a lady who, a fort- 
night before, had taken her seven-year-old boy for the first time to 
Niagara Falls. The child silently gazed at the phenomenon until his 
mother, supposing him struck speechless by its sublimity, said : ‘ Well, 
my boy, what do you think of it?” to which: ‘‘Is that the kind of 
spray I spray my nose with?” was the boy’s only reply. That was 
his mode of apperceiving the spectacle. You may claim this as a 
particular type, and call it by the Greek name of rhinotherapeutical 
apperception, if you like; and, if you do, you will hardly be more 
trivial or artificial than are some of the authors of the books. 


“Cambridge Historical Series.”—istory of Scotland. Vol. 1. 
To the Accession of Mary Stewart. By P. HUME Brown, 
M.A., LL.D., author of “The Life of George Buchanan,” 
&c. With 7 Maps. (Cambridge University Press.) 


At last we have a History of Scotland, or rather the first part 
of one, handy in size and written on sound critical principles as 
well as with ample knowledge. Patriotic Scots will perhaps 
grumble—indeed, we have already heard some grumbling from 
the Modern Athens—at finding many picturesque legends that 
have passed for history ignored by Mr. Hume Brown; they 
must comfort themselves with the thought that his book in no 
way detracts from the true greatness of their national heroes, 
and that, if they must have romance, they can still turn to “ Tales 
of a Grandfather.” Mr. Hume Brown sketches with a firm 
hand the making of the nation out of its component elements of 
Picts, Britons, Scots, and Angles, showing how Picts and Scots 
were united under Kenneth the Scot, and formed a kingdom 


that succeeded in annexing English Lothian and British Strath- 
clyde, and was in turn forced to yield to the influence of the 
wealth and natural advantages of Lothian. The centre of 
political power shifted from the north to the south of the Forth, 
and the Celtic Church and kingdom of Alba gave place to the 
Church and kingdom of Saxonized and Normanized Scottish 
kings. Inthe account of the early conflicts between the Scots 
and the English, the submissions to English kings are passed 
lightly by as of little permanent significance ; and, indeed, they 
have been discussed elsewhere at a length out of all proportion 
to their importance. The reign of David I. is treated as the 
beginning of a new period in Scottish history, in which Norman 
influence became dominant, and the civic, political, and ecclesi- 
astical condition of the kingdom underwent a complete change. 
Strathclyde, Lothian, and the east country to the north of the 
Forth, are colonized by men of Saxon, Norman, or Danish race; 
the nobles no longer have Celtic titles, they become earls and 
barons, the feudal vassals of the Crown; a judicial system 
foreign to Celtic ideas advances on lines already laid down ; 
free towns gain definite privileges and become energetic in the 
development of commerce, and the representatives of the 
ancient Celtic Church are supplanted by monks and clergy of 
the Roman type. The progress of the kingdom was checked by 
the long War of Independence, and Scotland was far less 
prosperous at the death of David II. than she had been in the 
time of Alexander III. Mr. Hume Brown points out that the 
common idea that the war gave the Scots national unity is 
mistaken ; if they had not been a nation before, they would 
certainly have fallen apart in the struggle. Scotland under 
Alexander III. was, he justly says, as really a nation as any 
country in Europe—England alone excepted. 

After the national independence had been secured, the Crown 
entered on a long struggle with the nobles for political power. 
The weakness of Robert II. is illustrated by his inability to 
avenge the murder of his son-in-law by Sir David Lyndsay, and 
by the protest that he sent to the English Court that a raid 
made by his barons was against his orders. Robert III. 
was, throughout his whole reign, completely in the hands of 
others, and, after the death of the Duke of Rothesay, Albany 
was virtually master of the kingdom. During the captivity of 
James the nobles gained strength, for the Regent was forced to 
overlook their misdeeds in order to preserve his power and keep 
the country from civil war; his great achievement, the over- 
throw of the Lord of the Isles, would, Mr. Hume Brown 
observes, have been impossible if the Celtic chieftain had been 
supported by a few discontented barons. As soon as James 
returned from England he set himself to assert the royal power. 
While acknowledging that he reigned with ability as well as 
energy, Mr. Hume Brown’s estimate of him is less favourable 
than that which has generally been accepted ; he points out 
that the king was unpopular with all classes, rapacious, violent, 
andrash. We are sorry to find that he cousiders the picturesque 
and “so-called contemporary” account of the king’s murder is 
not trustworthy, and that we must, therefore, be content with 
the meagre notice of it given by Bower. On the other 
hand, we note with pleasure that he refuses to accept the “new 
criticism ” which would deprive James of the authorship of the 
“ King’s Quhair.” James II. was prudent as well as vigorous. 
After gaining a complete victory in his almost desperate struggle 
with the Douglases, he conciliated the great nobles, and was 
careful to promote the welfare of all classes of his subjects ; he 
was one of the most capable of Scottish kings, and, under his 
rule, the country enjoyed “a happiness and prosperity that she 
had not known since the last days of Robert Bruce.” The 
weakness and folly of his son undid his work, and the tragic end 
of James ITI. is justly represented, not as the result of a chance 
combination of a few discontented lords, but as the natural 
ending to a reign which exasperated the nation by its incom- 
petence and carelessness. In James IV. Scotland again had a 
firm and popular ruler, and, as “throughout his whole reign no 
commanding figure meets us but his own,” the progress which the 
country made in orderly administration, commerce, and general 
civilization in his time may fairly be set to his credit. While 
narrating the course of the struggle between the Crown and the 
nobles, Mr. Hume Brown gives us excellent notices of all that 
concerns the social development of the people. We congratulate 
him on the successful accomplishment of this portion of his 
work, and shall await with interest the appearance of his 
second and, we suppose, concluding volume, 
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Life of Danton. By A. H. BEESLY, author of “The Gracchi 
Manus and Sulla,” &c. (Longmans). 

After celebrating Danton in a drama, Mr. Beesly has addressed 
himself to the task of vindicating his character in a biography. 
Few Englishmen are so intimately acquainted with the history 
of the French Revolution, and it must therefore be held that he 
has said here all that can be said on behalf of his hero, 
especially as he has much literary skill. As to the success of 
his apology, opinions will probably differ. He contends that 
Danton was politically honest—and no one now will, we imagine, 
dispute the justice of his claim—and that his hands were clean, 
which probably is also true, though constant charges of pecula- 
tion and venality were brought against him by men of different 
parties. Mr. Beesly’s appendix on Danton’s income should be 
read with attention; it is not, perhaps, quite convincing. 
Danton bought a legal office of the Crown largely with borrowed 
money, was repaid by the State on surrendering it, and with 
the proceeds of this repayment, and a further sum, which he 
either borrowed or had saved—saving was not much in his line 
—bought an estate. How, then, did he pay his earlier creditor 
and manage to live in a style that excited the jealousy of his 
fellows? While, however, Mr. Beesly’s arguments seem open 
to question, they have weight, and taken together with what we 
conceive to have been the nature of the man—a powerful 
factor in such a case—seem to us sufficient to entitle Danton 
to an acquittal of the accusations made against him by his 
enemies. The attempt to prove him guiltless in the matter of 
the September massacres is, we think, less successful. Who 
should be held primarily responsible for those horrors is a 
question that will, perhaps, never be answered satisfactorily. 
Danton was Minister of Justice; he was so powerful that, as 
his apologist says, a history of the first year of the Convention 
might well be headed “The Tribunate of Danton”; he had 
organized the insurrection of August 10, when the Swiss Guards 
were massacred ; the sinister scoundrels of Marseilles were the 
guests of his section. He was in Paris during the massacres. 
They went on for nearly a week, and he made no effort to stop 
them. It was, Mr. Beesly pleads, no part of his special duty as 
Minister of Justice to do so. Granted ; but he had a duty as 
a man and as a leader of the people. It was not, we are told, 
a work to be done by words—of which Danton had plenty at 
command—but by force. Had Danton, then, no power over 
men? What was this poor, uninfluential orator, this Minister 
who was bound to keep so strictly to the duties of his office, 
engaged in doing during the days of massacre? He was equip- 
ping men as soldiers, and sending them in detachments to the 
front. Finally, Mr. Beesly says that, if Danton had tried to stop 
the massacres, he would have lost his popularity, and might even 
have lost his life. Such is the best defence that can be made for 
his inactivity. That Danton would, as a lawyer, have preferred 
that the massacres should have had a judicial semblance, that 
“the Royalists should be made to fear” by less disorderly 
means, we can well believe; that he acquiesced, gloomily 
perhaps, in the massacres, seems to us certain. 

Not delighting in bloodshed for its own sake, he was con- 
stantly insisting on the duty of slaughtering—of course, justly 
and by the sentence of a tribunal—all who were hostile to a 
republican form of government. As an orator he was powerful, 
and his speeches, noisy and egotistical as they are, have the 
special merit of evident sincerity—they are free from cant. In 
politics he was an opportunist, “in the best sense of the word” 
according to Mr. Beesly. He demanded the abolition of the 
monarchy in July, 1791, fled for his life to England, and three 
months later accepted office under, and swore to maintain, a 
«constitutional monarchy.” In turn he advocated a war of 
propaganda, a war for “natural frontiers,” and a policy of not 
meddling “with our neighbours’ affairs.” Naturally indolent, 
he was capable of extraordinary energy at critical moments, and 
he had that supreme gift, the power of inspiring others. His 
great achievement was the success of his call on the nation to 
rise em masse in defence of France. It is this that entitles him 
to be reckoned as the saviour of the Republic. His failure 
seems to have arisen from two causes: one, which ts passed by 
here, is that he was either blind to, or careless of, the con- 
sequences of his own acts ; he raised a storm that he could not 
control, and when he believed that the time had come to check 
proscription, to tranquillize the public, and to establish an 
orderly government, he found that the passions to which he had 
appealed refused to be allayed at his bidding. The other cause 


of his downfall was that he was too self-reliant and uncon- 
ciliatory ; he had some private friends, but no political party ; 
he managed to excite bitter jealousies ; and as in the days of 
his power he was content to stand alone, so, when his foes closed 
round him, he was forced to meet them single-handed. He 
was destroyed at last by the horrible engine that he had himself 
been foremost in establishing, the Revolutionary Tribunal. We 
do not dispute Mr. Beesly’s facts, nor even the justice of many 
of his comments, and, though we cannot accept the general 
impression of Danton that he wishes to convey, we recommend 
his book as representing sides of Danton’s character and 
incidents in his career that have generally received too little 
attention. 


The Medieval Empire. By HERBERT FISHER, Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

So far as learning is concerned, these volumes would in their 
own line be hard to beat. Little has been written in England 
on the questions with which they deal ; their treatment of them 
is thorough and well supported by references to original and 
other authorities. They present us with a full, though not 
always skilfully expressed, account of the constitutional and 
political development of the German nation, and of the system 
of imperial government both in Germany and Italy. Their 
weakest point is a lack of general view. While Mr. Fisher has 
studied many chronicles and other sonumenta, he has perhaps 
read almost as many modern works on German constitutional 
history, and his book has some of the defects characteristic of 
the publications of German historians. Nor is it rendered more 
attractive by a frequent use of the historic present. Never- 
theless, tough morsel as it is, it will well repay those whose 
faculties are healthy enough to digest it. Some early chapters 
on the four German races and their struggles are the most 
interesting in the book, and bring out with much force the in- 
fluence of the racial factor on the character of the monarchy. In 
his disquisition on legislation in Germany, Mr. Fisher points out 
the effects of the absence of any strong central court that might 
have given uniformity to the course of German law. Local law 
prevailed everywhere, and the king’s court, as it moved from 
land to land, was composed now of Saxons and now of Swabians, 
and acted here on Saxon and there on Swabian principles, while 
the rigour with which social distinctions were preserved in 
matters of jurisdiction prevented the rise of a class of professional 
judges ; for the grades of society were many, and no man could 
be forced to plead before his social inferior. Theoretically, direct 
legislation was not part of the province of the German king ; his 
business was to see that the laws made by his people were 
carried out. Yet in fulfilling his administrative duty he became 
a legislator, for he issued ordinances for the public peace that 
grew into penal codes. Originally, however, as Mr. Fisher 
shows, the public peace was not an imperial matter, nor was 
legislation concerning it either universal or permanent. The 
weakness of the Emperor occasioned the rise of special peaces— 
of the Truce of God imposed by the Church, and of the Land- 
peaces established by voluntary association and of merely local 
authority. The Emperors adopted the Land-peaces ; Frederick 
Barbarossa built on this system by issuing imperial Land-peaces 
of universal application without extinguishing the local associa- 
tions, and Frederick II. went still further by promulgating an 
imperial and comprehensive Land-peace called the Peace of 
Mainz, which exhibits the results of the action of Roman and 
imperial ideas on German tradition. 

Mr. Fisher’s remark that “ there was more anarchy in Germany 
than in England because there was less feudalism” sounds 
strangely, but is really a vigorous and well considered statement 
of fact ; we wish that he had more often given us such clear 
enunciations of doctrine. In Germany it was not true that all 
land was held of a lord; allodial property survived the intro- 
duction of enfeofment, and the feudal principle did not pervade 
German land until well on in the eleventh century. Accord- 
ingly the government had no uniform basis, and in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries the German kings looked elsewhere for 
a foundation on which to establish their power. They could not 
call on their subjects to do them service as vassals ; their armies 
were marshalled in national groups-—for the national idea of 
the obligation of military service had not been superseded by 
the newer feudal bond. Hence it was that for a long time the 
Emperors were unable to exercise any effectual control over the 
law of inheritance, and, as is well said here, it is by the amount 
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of its influence on the law of inheritance that the strength of a 
medieval government can most surely be estimated. Chapters 
on imperial finance and the relations of the German nobles 
towards the Empire complete the account of the constitutional 
history of Germany to the death of Frederick II., and are 
followed by a view of the expansion of Germany in the North- 
East, at the expense of the Baltic Slaves, and in the South-East, 
where the Babenbergers founded the March against the 
Hungarians, which was raised by Frederick Barbarossa to be 
the hereditary Duchy of Austria, to descend to daughters in 
default of sons. In Mr. Fishers survey of the Church in 
Germany, he notes how the Emperors used the Church to supply 
both their civil and military needs, and makes some judicious 
remarks on the effects of monasticism in rescuing the clerical 
profession from complete secularization. The later chapters of 
this book, all save the last, on the “Empire and Culture,” are 
concerned with the imperial administration in Italy, and contain 
a striking record of the perpetual antagonism that existed 
between the Emperors and the city of Rome. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Epwarp ARNOLD.—La Grammaire. Par Eugéne Labriche. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Herman S. Piatt, Ph.D.—Les Français en Ménage. By 
Jetta S. Wolff. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 

Georcs Beit & Sons.—Satura Grammatica; or, Latin Critical Notes. By 
E. G. A. Beckwith, B.A. 

Apam & CHARLES Biack.—Ivanhoe. Edited by J. Higham, M.A. (Sir Walter 
Scott Continuous Readers.) Price rs. net. 

BLackiæ & Son.—Le Trésor de Monte Cristo. Edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by B. Proper. With Illustrations. Price 1s. 6d.—The Orations of 
Cicero against Catiline. With Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. 
by Charles Haines Keene, M.A. With Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d.—Practi 
Problems in Arithmetic. Standards III. and IV. Price 3d. each.— King Henry 
the Eighth. Edited by D. Nichol Smith, M.A. Price rs. 6d.—The Odes of 


Horace. Book IJ. Edited by Stephen Gwynn. With Illustrations. Price 
1s. 6d. 

Wit.ttam Brackwoop & Sons.—Higher Greek Prose. By H. W. Auden, M.A. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Burns & Oates.—The King's Mother: Memoir of Margaret Beaufort, Countess 
of Richmond and Derby. By Lady Margaret Domvile. Price 3s. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press.—The Aeneid of Vergil. Book II. Edited, with 
Notes and Vocabulary, by A. Sidgwick, M.A. Price 1s. 6d. 

W. & R. Cuambers.—Chambers’s Domestic Economy. By H. Rowland Wake- 
field. Part II. Food: Its Functions; The Dwelling: Warming, Cleaning, 
Ventilation. Revised Edition. Price 34.—Chambers’s Higher English Reader. 
Price 2s. 

ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co.—Imperial Rule in India. By Theodore Morison. 
Price 3s. 6d.—Psychology and Life. By Hugo Munsterberg. Price 6s. net. 

J. M. Dent & Co.—The Old Curiosity Shop. By Charles Dickens. In Two 
Volumes. Price 3s. net. 

DuckworTtH & Co.—State Trials: Political and Social. Selected and Edited by 

L. Stephen.—A Text-Book of Plant Diseases caused by Cryptogamic 
Parasites. By George Massee, F.L.S. 
Ginn & Co. (Boston, U.S.A.).—Physical Geography. By William Morris Davis. 


Assisted by William Henry Snyder. 
IispisteR & Co.—The Essentials of Geometry. By Webster Wells. S.B. Price 
. Plumptre, D.D. Vols. III., IV., 


aoe a Translated by the late E. 

THomas Lauriz.—Hymns of Life. Edited by W. H. Smith. Music selected by 
W. Hately. 

LonGMANS, GREEN, & Co.—The Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero. B 
Robert Yelverton Tyrrell, Litt. D., and Louis Claude Purser, Litt.D. Vol. VI. 
Price 12s.—Longmans’ Illustrated Conversational French Reader. By T. H. 
Bertenshaw, B.A. Price rs. 6d. 

MacmiLcLan & Co.—The Works of Shakespeare. Edited, with Introductions and 
Notes, by C. H. Herford, Litt.D. Vol. V. Price 5s.—Cosimo De’ Medici. 

K. Dorothea Ewart. (Foreign Statesmen Series.) Price 2s. 6d.—Scoit's 
armion. Canto VI. With Introduction and Notes by Michael Macmillan, 
B.A. Price 1s.—Woolwich Mathematical Papers. For Admission into the 
Royal Military Academy. For the Years 1889-1898. Edited by E. J. Brook- 
smith, B.A., TLM. Price 6s.— The Steam Engine and Gas and Oil Engines. 
By Jobn Perry, D.Sc., F.R.S. Price 7s. 6d. net.—The Elements of Practical 
Astronomy. By W. w. Campbell. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Price 8s. 6d. net.—Word Building: Transcription and Composition. By 
Robert S. Wood. Vol. I., Parts I. and IV. Price rs. Parts V., VL, and 
VII. Price 2s.—Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea. With Introduction and 
Notes by James Taft Hatfield. Price 3s. 6d—M. Tulli Ciceronis Pro A. 
Cluentio Oratio. Edited, with Introduction and Notes by W. Peterson, M.A. 
Price 3s. 6d.—The Elements of Euclid for the Use of Schools and Colleges. 
By I. Todhunter, D.Sc. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by S. L. Loney, 
MA. Price 4s. 6d.—The Bible for Home Reading. Edited by C. G. Monte- 
fiore. Second Part. Price 5s. 6d. net.—Précis de l'Histoire de France. Par 
Alcée Fortier. Price 4s.—Richard Carvel. By Winston Churchill. With 
Illustrations by Carlton T. Chapman and Malcolm Fraser. Price 6s. 

E. EARI pOuOUON & Co.—Italian Self-Taught. By C. A. Thimm, F.R.G.S. 

rice 1s. 

MrTHUEN & Co.—A Greek Anthology. By E. C. Marchant. Price 3s. 6d. 

Tuomas Mursy.—Analysis of English History. By W. C. Pearce and Dr. S. 


Hague, LL.B. Revised by W. F. Baugust. inety-third Edition. Revised 
and Enlarged. 
Rivincrons.—The Book of Judges. With Introduction, Notes, and Map. 


Edited by the Rev. H. F. Stewart, M.A. Price 1s. 6d. 

Stmpxin, MarsHatt, & Co.—French Vocabularies for Repetition. By Victor 

Spiers, B. ès L., M.A. Price 1s. 6d.— Practical French Primer. By Victor 

iers, B. ès L., M.A. Price as. 

University CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE Press.—Euripides: Hecuba, Edited by 
T. T. Jeffery, M.A. Price 3s. 6d.—Cæsar : Gallic War, Book IV. Edited by 
A. H. Allcrok, M.A., and T. R. Mills, M.A. Price 1s. 6d. l 


CALENDAR FOR JULY. 


[Vems for next month’s Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 22nd inst.) 


1.—College of Preceptors Certificate Exam. 
1-4.—International Congress of Women (continued). Secretary, Miss 
T. F. Wilson, 9 Members’ Mansions, 36 Victoria Street, S.W. 
4-7-—College of Preceptors. Teachers’ Diploma Exam. 
7-—13.York Place, W. Froebel Candidates’ Evening (7 to 10). 
10-15.—Photographic Convention at Gloucester. 
10-15.—London Chamber of Commerce Examinations (postponed to 
these days). 
15.—Post Translations for Journal of Education Competition. 
18.—Southwark Educational Council, 7.30 p.m. Meeting at Borough 
Road Polytechnic. 
22.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise- 
ments for August issue of the Journal of Education. 
26 (first post).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the August issue of the Journal 
of Education. 


SUMMER MEBRTINGS. 


July 22-29.—Co-operative Holidays Association Summer Meeting in 
connexion with National Home-Reading Union at Whitby. 
Apply Secretary, The Abbey House, Whitby. 
July 29-August 23.—Ninth Meeting of University Extension Students 
` aai Apply Secretary, University Extension Delegacy, 
xford. 


MODERN LANGUAGE HOLIDAY Coursgs, 1899. 


July 1-29.—Paris. (Second Course, August 1-31.) Apply Monsieur 
i Secrétaire, PAlliance Française, rue de Grenelle 45, 

aris. 

uly 3-21.—Kiel. Apply Rektor Peters, Waisenhofstrasse, Kiel. 

uly 10-28.—Greifswald. Apply Ferienkurse, Greifswald. 

uly 18-August 30.—Geneva. Apply Monsieur Bernard Bouvier, 
Bourg-de-Four 10, Geneva. 

July 17—August 26.—Lausanne. Apply Monsieur J. Bonnard, Avenue 
Davel 4, Lausanne. 

July 10-August 5.—Neuchatel. (Second Course, August 7 to Se 
tember 2.) Apply Monsieur P. Dessoulavy, Académie de 
Neuchatel. 

July 17-29.—Marburg. (Second Course, August 2-15.) Apply W.G. 
Lipscomb, Esq., University College School, Gower Street, 
London. 

Aug. 1-26.—Edinburgh School of Modern Languages. Apply Secre- 
tary, Outlook Tower, Castle Hill, Edinburgh. 

Aug. 2-29.—Lisieux. Apply Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower 
Street, London. 

Aug. 2-23.—Jena. Apply Herrn Hugo Weinmann, Spitzweiden-weg 
4, Jena. | 

Aug. a ala Apply Secretary, Teachers’ Guild. 

Aug. 7-19.—Bonn. (Ladies only.) Apply Fräulein J. Gottschalk, 
Hofgartenstrasse 7, Bonn. 

July 31-Aug. 19.—Caen. Apply Mr. Walter Robins, ọ Northbrook 
Road, Lee, London, S.E. 


MANUAL INSTRUCTION HOLIDAY COURSEs. 


Leipzig, June 26-July 29 ; July 31-Sept. 1; Sept. 4-Oct. 7. Apply 
"Dr. A. Pabst, Leipzig. i ep 
Scarborough, July 31-August 26.— pply to Mr. A. W. Holmes, 
Oakleigh Road, Clayton, Bradford. 


Ambleside, August (during month). Apply Mr. W. Armitage, Manual 
Training School, Carver Street, Sheffield. 


Programmes of most of these courses can be seen at the Education 
Department Library, Cannon Row, Whitehall, S.W., where a Table of 
Holiday Courses, pre red by Mr. Fabian Ware for the Special In- 
quiries Branch of the Education Department, can be obtained. 

Information as to lodgings for students at Lisieux and Tours 
(Teachers’ Guild Courses) will be found in the Handbook of the 
Courses, 634d. post free from the Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 

A large choice of addresses in Paris, and several in other Holiday 
Course centres, will be found in ‘‘ Holiday Resorts for 1899,” 1s. 1d. 
post free from same address. 


The August issue of the Journal of Education will be published 
on Monday, July 31. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ART FOR SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION. 


T the annual meeting of the Art for Schools Association, on June 9, 
Mr. T. C. Horsfall, who presided, spoke, with much feeling, of 
the condition of the immense urban districts, entirely populated by 
artizans and members of the lower middle classes, who, by the present 
conditions of civilization, are completely cut off, not only from artificial 
means of culture and the influence of the more refined classes, but from 
country sights and sounds. He said it was difficult to realize, unless 
one lived or worked among them, how many of these people had never 
seen the sea and knew nothing of the commonest wild flowers of 
English fields and hedgerows. He urged the importance of relieving 
the dullness of their lives by bringing art home to them, and especially 
such forms of art as illustrate the life of Nature. He also recommended 
the teaching of design to children in schools, and showed some ex- 
cellent specimens of designs executed in brush work by quite young 
boys in the Alma Street Board School at Bermondsey. Mr. Seth 
Coward, the Headmaster of the Alma Street School, speaking later, 
gave further information on the subject of the teaching of design. A 
feature of great interest at the meeting was a proof print of a very large 
woodcut, after a design by Mr. William Strang, of a ploughing scene. 
Lord Carlisle, who moved the adoption of the report for 1898, con- 
gratulated the Association warmly on the production of this work. He 
confessed to having wished ever since the work of the Association began 
that it could do more to familiarize children in elementary schools with 
pictures giving an artistic treatment of everyday scenes, so as to open 
their eyes to the beauty that lies in familiar things. He was delighted 
to see that the Association had made so marked a new departure in this 
direction, and suggested that a change should be made in the definition 
of the second class of subject the Association pledges itself to produce 
every year. He thought they would be more free to enlarge the scope 
of their work if to the words ‘‘studies of natural objects’’ they 
added other words, such as ‘‘out-of-door subjects and everyday 
scenes.” The suggestion was endorsed by Miss Mary Christie, and it has 
been embodied in the new Report. 


SAMUEL OLIVER ROBERTS. 


E have to record the sudden death of an assistant-master who 
died in harness, one of the rank and file who bear the burden 
of the day, though they are rarely mentioned in despatches. 

Mr. Roberts, the son of a distinguished mathematician, was educated 
at home and at private schools. In 1878 he gained a foundation 
scholarship at St. John’s College, Cambridge. In 1882 he graduated 
as seventh Wrangler. After his degree he studied for a time in the 
Cavendish Physical Laboratory, and in 1884 was appointed head 
mathematical master in the Royal Grammar School, Newcastle-on- 
Tyre. Thence he passed, in 1888, to Merchant Taylors’ School as 
second mathematical master and sixth form master on the modern 
side, which posts he held till his death. He was an active member of 
the Physical Society, and of the London Mathematical Society, 
and an examiner for the Science and Art Department. But it 
was as a teacher that he was pre-eminent. He possessed in a 
high degree the two cardinal virtues of patience and clearness, and he 
threw himself heart and soul into his work. Scholarships are but a 
crude and imperfect test of success, yet it may be recorded that the 
mathematical and science scholarships gained by Merchant Taylors’ 
during his decade were threefold those of the preceding decade. As 
was mentioned in our last number, he was one of the seven select 
candidates for the headmastership of the Cowper Street Schools, and it 
was only on the eve of the election that he was compelled by illness to 
withdraw his candidature. But it was not only as a teacher that he 
impressed himself on his pupils ; he was their friend and companion, 
superintending their cricket, though himself no athlete; playing chess 
with them, though he could give the champion player a castle. And 
so in daily life and converse they saw, one and all, both masters and 
pupils, an exemplar of absolute devotion to duty, perfect simplicity and 
sincerity, of plain living and high thinking. 


MARBURG HOLIDAY CouRses.—The Holiday Courses at Marburg 
(for German, French, and English) will be held this year from July 17 
to August 15. For the convenience of those who are unable to attend 
during the whole time, the Course will be divided into two halves, 
July 17-29 and August 2-15, and the lectures in the second part will be 
independent of those in the first part. There may also be a further 
course, provided a sufficient number of students desire it, covering the 
latter half of August. Among the lecturers will be Prof. W. Vietor, 
Dr. Finck, Monsicur Paul Passy, Mr. W. Tilley, Prof. C. H. Herford, 
Prof. G. C. Moore Smith, and Dr. H. Frank Heath. Further inform- 
ation and full prospectuses can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary 
(Dr. Finck, Frankfurterstrasse 20, Marburg-in-Hessen); from Oscar 
Ehrhardt, Universitatsbuchhandlung, Marburg-in-Hessen; or from 
the Hon. Secretary of the Modern Language Association, University 
College School, Gower Street, London, W.C. 


JOTTINGS. 


THIs month there will be opened the ‘‘ Sesame House for Home Life 
Training,” under the administration of the Sesame Club. It will follow 
closely the lines of the well known Pestalozzi-Froebel House at Berlin. 
The care of children will be made the central point of the training, and 
a free kindergarten run in connexion with the House will give the 
materials to work on. *‘ The little child will be set in the midst, and 
round him, in the house, in the kitchen, and in the child-garden, will 
the training and development of the students be built up.” Particulars 
may be obtained on application to the Hon. Secretary, Sesame Club, 
29 Dover Street, W. This new experiment deserves to succeed, and 
succeed it will. 


THE Secretary of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate writes 
to us complaining that in our last month’s Calendar the date of the 
examination was given as the 2oth and 2ist, instead of the 26th and 
27th, and that the mistake has caused him a great deal of corre- 
spondence, and may lead to disastrous results. We regret the error, 
which was copied from the ‘* School Calendar”; but it may serve to 
remind public officials that it is to their interest no less than ours to 
accede to our request, and furnish us with the dates of forthcoming 
engayements. 


THE County SCHOOL, SuTron.—The Governing Body (of which 
the Rev. T. W. Sharpe, C.B., is chairman) have elected as Head- 
master Mr. E. H. Hensley, M.A. Cantab., at present Headmaster of 
St. Saviour’s Grammar School, Southwark. Mr. Hensley was Bell 
Scholar, Scholar of St. John’s College, and twelfth Wrangler. 


THE Lords of the Committee of Council on Education in Scotland have 
promoted Mr. J. M. Wilson, sub-inspector of the Second Class, to be 
sub-inspector of the First Class. Messrs. Hugh Gunn, M.A. Edin- 
burgh University, and James Hunter Craig, M.A. Glasgow University, 
have been‘appointed sub-inspectors of the Second Class in place of Mr. 
William Pennycook, resigned, and Mr. J. M. Wilson. 


READERS who appreciate the excellences of the Froebel system will 
be interested to hear that a very original and attractive kindergarten 
demonstration will be given in the Portman Rooms, Baker Street, on 
July 7, from 7 to 10.30, when the students of some half-dozen training 
schools will play simple kindergarten games and otherwise demonstrate 
the system. Representatives are expected from the Child-Study Society, 
Parents’ National Education Society, the Sesame Club, the Pestalozzi 
Society, kc. A limited number of shilling tickets will be issued for 
persons interested in kindergarten doings. Further information may be 
had from the Principal of the Camden House Training School for 
Kindergarten Teachers, 13 York Place, W., and from the Secretary of 
the Froebel Society, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATION.—855 candidates have 
entered for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination, which began, 
on June 19, at twenty-four centres. In 1898, the number of candidates 
was 879. The new regulations, which contain the announcement of set 
subjects in the various groups for December, 1900, and June, 1901, as 
well as for December, 1899, and June, 1900, can now be obtained from 
the local secretaries, or from Dr. Keynes, Syndicate Buildings, Cam- 
bridge. Important changes have been introduced in the regulations for 
French, German, and Italian. In June, 1900, an oral examination in 
the first two of the languages will be held for the first time. 


THE annual meeting of the Southwark Educational Council will be 
held at the Borough Road Polytechnic, on Tuesday, July 18, at 
7.30 p.m. Agenda :—Annual report and general business ; debate on 
“ Right Use of Halls and Playgrounds.” 


HERE jis a nut for our FPatdologist friends to crack. In a recent 
elementary examination the following sentence had to be translated into 
English :—‘‘ Le garçon, que tu as vu, jette des pierres.” This was one 
answer: ‘* The boy who has seen you * threw some pears.” This is 
the reply verbatem. Now, what information did the candidate intend 


to give the examiner in his footnote ? aes 


IN a recent Government e<amination, pupil-teachers, at the end of 
their second year, were asked: ‘* What means can be used to prevent 
the danger of copying during a dictation lesson?” It would be 
interesting to know what answer was expected, and whether any 
mechanical tip is taught to budding teachers. The only answer we can 
conceive wouid be that each child#must be made to feel that the 
teacher’s eye is on him or her, and that prompt detection follows 
copying. 


* «© Threw can be contracted nto sent.” 
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THE new buildings at King’s College, Wimbledon, are to be opened 
by the Duke of Cambridge on July 6. The buildings are on Wimbledon 
Common, an ideal position for a London day-school. 


OweEns College, Manchester, has decided to appoint a Professor of 
Pedagogics at an initial salary of £400 as a minimum. 


THE authorities of Berne are organizing an educational exhibition in 
their city, and are anxious for exhibits dealing with physical training and 
games in English schools. Further information can be had from the 
Director, Schweizerische Permanente Schulausstellung, Kern. 


THe Conference on Religious Education in Secondary Schools met 
again under the presidency of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
following resolutions were passed, and a committee appointed to carry 
them out :--*' (1) The object of the formation of this committee is to 
further the religious education of the children of the Church of England 
in the secondary schools of the diocese, and to assist those principals 
who desire it in testing the religious knowledge of such children (either 
orally or by written paper), especially in those subjects which are not 
covered by existing boards of examiners. (2) The committee recommend 
that provision be made for definite and systematic instruction in the 
Catechism, doctrines and history of the Church, due regard being paid 
to the circumstances of those who are not members of the Church of 
England.” 


Ar a meeting of the Council of Cheltenham College, held on 
Saturday, the Rev. R. Waterfield, M A., assistant-master at Rugby 
School, was elected Principal of Cheltenham College, on the resignation 
oí the Rev. R. S. de C. Latian. Mr. Waterfield was formerly scholar 
of Winchester College, and also of New College, Oxford. He 
obtained a First Class in Classical Moderations in 1558, and a First 
Class in the Final Classical School in 1890. From 18092 to 1893 he 
was tutor to Prince Arthur of Connaught, and since the latter year has 
been an assistant-master at Rugby School. 


ON the eve of going to press we have received the report of the Special 
Committee of the University of London Senate appointed to confer 
with representatives of the Treasury and of the Imperial Institute on 
the proposed removal of the University to the buildings of the Institute 
at South Kensington. We congratulate Lord Kimberley, Sir H. 
Roscoe, and Sir Joshua Fitch on having made the best bargain possible. 
The University will be the tenants of the Crown, they will have the 
lion’s share of the buildings, the expenses of removal and alterations 
will be borne by the Treasury, and the University will be entitled to a 
first claim on any vacant ground which they may hereafter require for 
extension, 


THERE was held on the 28th ult., at the College of Preceptors, a 
Conterence between the Joint Committee for the Training of Teachers 
and representatives of the County Councils for London, Middlesex, 
Surrey, essex, and Herts. The Rev. T. W. Sharpe was voted into the 
chair. The spokesmen for the Joint Committee were: the Kev. R. D. 
Swallow, Mr. Bell, of Marlborough, and Dr. Kendall. A Consultative 
Committee was appointed to consider and draft, if possible, a practicable 
scheme. 


RESURGAM.—We are informed that Æducation is not dead, but 
sleepeth, and will be shortly resuscitated under the auspices of the 
Drapers’ Company. 


THE Conference of Headmistresses, which ‘met at Cheltenham on 
June g and 10, occupied itself mainly with the Board of Education 
Bill. The main amendments carried were-—(1) The assignation of 
a due proportion of seats on the Consultative Committee to women ; 
(2) That the inspection of schools should not include examinations 
and should be pratuitous ; (3) That the constitution of the Consultative 
Committee should be detined and should follow the lines of the Council 
proposed under the Registration Bill of 1808 ; (4) That this Com- 
mittee should be charged with the maintenance as well as with the 
formation of the register, Miss Day, of the Grey Coat School, 
Westminster, was chosen President of the Association in succession to 
Miss Jones, of the Notting Hill Iligh School. 


THE International Congress of Women is in full swing. Many 
papers are announced of special interest to teachers, and the list of 
speakers is a weighty one. Next month we hope to give some account 
of the speeches. The Congress continues until July 4. Westminster 
Town Hall is the headquarters, where programmes can be obtained. 


Tue London School Board rate is raised one penny, being now 
12°06d. in the pound. An extra halfpenny is threatened for the follow- 


| 


This does not seem excessive for the richest city in the 
It is by no means a ‘‘ record.” 


ing year. 
kingdom. 


AT a Junior vva voce examination in the Old Testament, the question 
was asked: ‘* What moral may we draw from the story of Samson and 
Delilah?” A precocious infant at the bottom of the class made 
answer: ‘‘ Cherchez la femme.” 


UNIVERSITIES. AND SCHOOLS. 


OXFORD. 


The chief subject of discussion during the last fortnight has been the 
question of the honorary degree which was, on June 21, conferred upon 
Mr. Rhodes. The accounts have been so various, and so many of 
them have been, to say the least, misleading, that it may be worth 
while very brictly to state the facts. The honorary degrees are first 
discussed and provisionally settled by the Hebdomadal Council, and 
then submitted for approval to Convocation. The latter process, how- 
ever, is necessarily a pure formality, as the Convocation is held in the 
theatre at the time of the conferring of the degrees. The names 
selected may excite more or less interest according to the extent to 
which they are generally known ; but it is manifest that the Council 
would never dream of nominating any one whose name would be 
widely objected to. To invite a distinguished person to come up to 
Oxford to receive a degree honoris causa, if there was the least chance 
of the degree being refused, would be an outrage. The assent of Con- 
vocation is no more doubtful than the assent of the (Queen to a statute 
passed by both Houses. 

The trouble would not have arisen but for a custom of the University, 
in itself natural, courteous, and convenient, as to which no difliculty has 
hitherto been ever felt or even imagined. The custom is that the 
selected persons, if unable, for any cause, to receive the degree on the 
day contemplated, are expressly told that they may come up to receive 
it on any other day when a Convocation is held; provided, of course, 
due notice be given. 

In this case, Mr. Rhodes was selected for the honorary degree in 
1892, was unable to be present at the Enc:enia, and was informed that 
he could receive it at any later time that was convenient to him. 
Mr. Rhodes was in England, and intended to remain till after June 21. 
It occurred to him, or was suggested to him, that he should visit Oxford 
and receive the lung-deferred degree. In doing so he was only exer- 
cising the usual privilege. as has been frequently done, and as he had 
been told he could do whenever convenient. There is no reason to 
suppose that he saw any dithculty. 

But a difficulty there was. In the interval between 1892 and 1899 
things had happened which made it certain that no one would have pro- 
posed Mr. Rhodes’s name for an honorary degree in 1899 ; and, if 
proposed, the Council would have rejected it. The proceedings of 
Council are private ; and, if some private things leak out, special care 
is taken, as is obviously desirable, that the names proposed, but not 
accepted, are not known beyond the Council. But it is well known, 
and could have been, indeed, confidently affirmed beforehand, that, 
though the Council could take no steps to prevent a promised degree 
from being given, they would never have to confer it if there had been 
no such agreed promise. 

The result of this situation was what is known as the ‘* protest,” 
signed by about a hundred of the residents. It has been referred to as 
a party document, and as an attempt to prevent the degree being con- 
ferred. It is neither. lt contains names belonging to all parties ; it 
expressly admits that the offer of the degree could not be withdrawn ; 
and it only asks that the facts should be fully known, and that with 
that object the letter (regretting that Mr. Rhodes's name was included 
in the list of honorary degrees) should be published in the Gazette. 

This latter request the Vice-Chancellor refused, on the ground (for 
which much is to be said) that it would have the character, if so 
published, of an official statement. For, though the Gaseffe contains 
unofficial notices, the latter are mostly of a purely business or educa- 
tional kind. The point is not quite clear, and might be contested ; 
but, as the “protest” has appeared in all the papers, it is of no 
importance. 

The whole incident affords another illustration of the common ex- 
perience that the possible mischief latent in rules that usually work 
well is not observed till a case arises. Nobody doubts that the rule 
allowing an honorary degree once voted to be conferred at any sub- 
sequent time is a bad one, and will be altered. 

Meanwhile the degree was given, and with the sort of people who 
go to the Encznia was extremely popular. The University did what it 
had promised ; and, as the ‘‘ protest’ was published, the circumstances 
under which ‘f Dr. Rhodes ” received his title may be well known to 
all who will take the trouble to read a document carefully. The news- 


popets show that there are some who have not acquired this useful 
abit. 


a | CAMBRIDGE. o 
The event of the month has been the successful celebration of the 


jubilee of Sir G. G. Stokes. Favoured by perfect wedther dnd an 
atluence of distinguished guests, the festivities were brilliant and worthy 
of the occasion. Prof. Cornu’s lecture, delivered in French, was perfect 
in its lucidity and grace ; and, when he revealed the well-kept secret of 
his mission by presenting to Sir George the Arago Medal of the French 
Academy, it was felt that the supreme touch had been given to the 
ceremony from the international side. Lord Kelvin, for British science, 
voiced the grateful veneration with which the Lucasian Professor is 
regarded by all who have come under his personal intluence ; he is, in 
the happy phrase of Prof. Lodge, tht Master of our masters in physical 
science. The Chancellor delivered the commemorative gold medal, 
which had been specially struck for the jubilee, ‘‘in perpetuum ob- 
servantie nostre et reverentivc testimonium,” and himself conferred the 
doctorate on the foreign delegates. The dinner at Trinity, which 
closed the proceedings, was marked by the utmost cordiality, and by 
the revelation of the Master that Stokes might have been a Trinity man 
but for some pedantic objection of Dr. Wordsworth, whose thousand 
virtues scarcely atoned for this one crime. Sir George’s assertion that 
he should have worked harder, but that, if he had, he might not have 
survived his jubilee, has not impaired his popularity with the under- 
graduates. As “ A. W. V.” sings in the Aevrew :— 


** Long be delayed 
That hour when his rich silence shall be mute.” 


The Vice-Chancellor’s Benefaction Fund, the outcome of the University 
Association, amounts now to over £51,000, and is ‘‘still growing.” 
Dr. Hills Vice-Chancellorship, noteworthy in many ways, will be 
remembered long for this good start towards the goal of re-endowment. 
Meanwhile, the University tax on college revenues for next year has 
risen to over £25,000. 

The Agricultural Department has now been organized, so far as 
regulations and financial contributions go. The new Professor of 
Agriculture, who is to direct the whole, will be elected on July 14. 

The University Lecturers in Russian and in Physical Anthropology are 
to be appointed at the beginning of October. 

The University has decided to spend £125 in preparing a suitable 
display for thee ducational exhibitions to be held in London and Paris 
in 1900. The scheme includes printed descriptions of the work, 
methods, and aims of the University ; statistics in diagrammatic form ; 
examination papers and lecture lists; photographs of buildings, &c. ; 
and instruments and apparatus used in connexion with scientific 
teaching. 

The Mathematical Tripos has excited much interest from the fact 
that there are two Senior Wranglers this year. One, Mr. Birtwistle, of 
Pembroke, has climbed the educational ladder from an elementary 
school at Burnley; the other, Mr. Paranjpye, of St. John’s, is a 
Mahratta Brahmin, educated by native teachers at the Fergusson 
College, Poona. Among the Wranglers are several colonial students, 
who have won high places. The ‘‘imperial idea” is vindicated by 
these successes, and the ‘‘ open door” by the large proportion of non- 
conformists at the top of the list. There are two lady Wranglers, but 
they are in the lower half of the forty who get first-class Honours. The 
Senior and second Wranglers of last year have the first class (first 
division) of Part II. to themselves. Miss Cave-Browne-Cave, of 
Girton, comes in the third division. 

In the Classical Tripos, Jesus, Pembroke, and Emmanuel contribute 
the first division of the first class. Miss McCutcheon, of Girton, 
is in the third division. Miss Hicks, also of Girton, obtains a first 
class in Part II. 

The honorary degree of Litt.D. has been conferred on Mr. H. H. 
Furness, of Philadelphia, the learned editor of the ** Variorum Shake- 
speare ?” ; and the complete degree of M.A. on Mr. Aldridge, Teacher 
of Burmese, and on Mr. Wyatt, Teacher of Tamil, under the Indian 
Civil Service Board. 

The Gibson Prize at Girton College has been awarded to Miss 
C. A. J. Skeel for her essay on ‘* The Conditions of Travel and Com- 
munication, especially in Asia Minor, in the First Century A.D.” 

Mr. Chawner, Master of Emmanuel, has been elected Vice-Chancellor 
for the ensuing academical year ; and our Professor of Physiology is now 
Sir Michael Foster, K.C.B. Dr. Moule is succeeded, as Principal of 
Ridley Hall, by the Rev. T. W. Drury, of the Church Missionary 
Society’s Training College at Islington, and formerly of King William’s 
College, Isle of Man. The new theological college of the Presbyterian 
Church, which is to be known as Westminster College, is nearing com- 
pletion, and will be formally opened in October, The Principal, 
Dr. Oswald Dykes, is already in residence ; aud it is understood that 
all the students’ rooms in the college are taken, the entry being un- 
expectedly large. 

The following appointments and elections have been announced :— 
Dr. Isambard Owen, Mr. J. M. Angus, and Mr. R. D. Roberts to be 
Governors of University College, Aberystwyth ; Viscount Cobham to 
be Governor of Sir Roger Cholmeley’s School, Highgate; Dr. R. N. 
{goodman to be Governor of the Kingston-on-Thames Endowed 
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Schools ; Mr. A. W. W. Dale to be Secretary of the General Board 
of Studies; Mr. L. Whibley to be University Lecturer in Ancient 
History; Prof. Bevan, Mr. C. Bendall, Mr. E. G. Browne, and 
Mr. F. C., Burkitt to be representatives of the University at the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists in Rome next October; Mr. Walter 
Long, Mr. Shipley, Dr. D. MacAlister, Prof. Liveing, Sir Henry 
Gilbert, Sir Michael Foster, Prof. Marshall Ward, and Sir Walter 
Gilbey to be Electofs to the Chair of Agriculture : Mr. J. W. Clark 
to be Sandars Reader in Bibliography ; Mr. H. M. Macdonald to be 
University Lecturer in Mathematics; Mr. A. E. Shipley to be Uni- 
versity Lecturer in Invertebrate Morphology ; Mr. J. Larmor, St. John’s; 
and Mr. G. T. Walker, Trinity, to be Adams Prizemen ; Mr. W. H. 
Austin and Mr. G. W. Walker, Trinity, to be Smith’s Prizemen; 
Mr. R. V. Laurence to be Allen Research Student ; the Rev. H. C. 
Beeching to be Clark Lecturer in English Literature; Mr. A. F. 
Topham to be Charcellors Medallist in Law; Mr. A. L. Hall to be 
Harkness Student in Geology ; the Rev. G. W. Blenkin to be a 
Fellow of Corpus; Mr. G. T. Bennett and Mr. H. S. Carslaw to be 
Senior and Junior Fellows, respectively, of Emmanuel; Mr. J. C. 
Lawson to be Craven Student ; Mr. R. H. Yapp to be Frank Smart 
Student in Botany. 


LONDON. 

In accordance with the intimation expressed in the Journa? of last 
month, the London University Commissioners did communicate the 
Draft Statute and Regulations, as expected, to the bodies interested; 
but, as this draft was sent in confidence, the fact was not generally 
known till some time later. On May 19 a copy was sent to the Clerk 
of Convocation of the University, in order that Convocation might have 
the opportunity of making any representations it might desire to offer. 
By the direction of the Chairman this communication was at once sub- 
mitted to the Standing Committee, who appointed a sub-committee of 
eight members to consider the Draft Statute and Regulations, which 
relate mainly to the constitution of the University and to degrees and 
examinations. 

The Standing Committee, having considered the repert of the sub- 
committee, places sundry observations be‘ore Convocation ; and at an 
extraordinary meeting, convened for Tuesday, June 27, will ask the 
House to concur in the representations which they propose should be 
made to the Commissioners. As some four thousand copies of this 
report have been sent to graduates up and down the country, there 
cannot well be any indiscretion in mentioning a few of the points 
alluded to. As the Commissioners stated. however, that their commu- 
nication was not intended for the press, we will give no details, but 
content ourselves with remarking that the points referred to by the 
Committee of Convocation deal with the distribution of Senators among 
the different faculties both in the registered graduates and in the 
“ Faculties”? proper, or teachers of the University ; honorary degrees ; 
variation of degrees; limit of annual income of University ; powers of 
External and Academic Councils; Convocation; examinations and 
other matters of no very great moment. 


SCOTLAND. 


Prof. Schäfer, of University College, London, has been appointed to 
the Chair of Physiology in Edinburgh University, vacant by the death 
of Prof. Rutherford. 

Mr. J. Lewis McIntyre, a graduate of Edinburgh and of Oxford, and 
at present Lecturer in Philosophy at Aberystwyth, succeeds Mr. Stout 
as Lecturer in Comparative Psychology at Aberdeen. 

Glasgow University will have to find 1 new Professor of Greck this 
summer, and Edinburgh elects two Professors of History. 


IRELAND. 


The lamented death of Dr. Shaw on the toth ult. removes another 
of the members of the Governing Board of Trinity College. Dr. Shaw 
was in his seventy-eighth year, but to the day of his death retained his 
keen intellectual power and his interest in life. He had a distinguished 
college career, took his degree in 1844, and won his Fellowship by brilliant 
proficiency in both classics and mathematics in 1848. He was best 
known as a most able journalist, who possessed, with deep scholarship 
and fine taste, wide knowledge of the world, keen insight and common 
sense, and a rare gift of fine irony and caustic, but not unkindly, satire. 
He wrote first in the famous Nation ; afterwards edited Saunders’ 
News Letter, and wrote for the Zrish Times. Since 1881 he has con- 
stantly contributed brilliant leaders to the Ævening Afati, his last 
article appearing but a week before his death. Dr. Shaw was a Home 
Ruler of the old school of Isaac Butt, but he did not sympathize with 
the men and tactics of the later Parnell period, and gradually joined the 
opposing Conservative party which the Mail represented. He always 
lived in college, and was a well known personage in Dublin society, a 
constant attendant at the theatre, and a famous chess-player. 

At the same time Dr. Ingram, the Vice-Provost, resigned both that 
post and his Senior Fellowship. Dr. Ingram, the author of the famous 
“Who fears to speak of ’9S 2?” also began life as a Nationalist; and, 
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became with time a Conservative. He {fs a man of great versatility, 
distinguished both in classical and modern literature, and most widely 
known as a political economist and a Comtist thinker. Thus, the 
famous seven who for so many years formed the T.C.D. Board have 
within the last few years been rapidly passing away. Haughton, 
Stubbs, Carson, and Shaw have died, and Dr. Ingram and Dr. Poole 
resigned. Their places are filled by men of more modern and liberal 
ideas—Dr. Grey, Dr. Abbott, Dr. Williamson, Prof. Mahaffy, and 
Dr. Traill. Changes that have long been demanded in Trinity College 
now have more prospect of being brought about. Of the older Senior 
Fellows only the Provost and Dr. Barlow survive. 

Qn Trinity Monday the results of the Fellowship and Scholarship 
exantinatton for 1899 were announced as usual. Mr. Lucius Gwynn is the 
tew Fellow. Ele took Classics and Ethics and Logics as his subjects, win- 
ning697 marks. Mr. Gwynn is the sonof Dr. Gwynn, the Regius Professor 
of Divinity, all of whose sons are remarkably talented. Mr. Edward 
Gwynn is already a Fellow of T.C.D., Mr. Stephen Gywnn is the well 
known writer, and some of the younger sons are now passing through 
college with much distinction. The new Fellow is famous in athletics 
as a cricketer. Mr. Kennedy, another Classic, who until last year took 
a higher place than Mr. Gwynn, obtained the Madden Prize (£500) 
with 679°5 marks. Three of the other four candidates obtained prizes 
of £60 or £50. Seventeen scholarships, for which there were forty- 
two candidates, were awarded. The first classical scholar, Mr. G. S. 
Murphy, is a son of Judge Murphy; and the first mathematical scholar, 
Mr. J. F. Graham, a son of the Headmaster of Middleton School. In 
the evening, the Senior Fellows, as usual, gave a dinner. There were 
160 guests, including the new Fellow and scholars. To it each year 
are invited all the surviving scholars of the same date at distances of 
ten years. This year the scholars of the ‘‘nines” were invited, the 
earliest being Dr. Wallace, a scholar of 1849. One scholar of 1839 is 
sull living, Vice-Chancellor Chatterton, but he was unable to attend 
from illness in his family. At the dinner, though the guests were dis- 
tinguished men, there was little speaking, but excellent music. The 
guests previously attended a short service in the College Chapel, where 
a discourse on some former eminent son of Trinity College is delivered. 
This year it was on Archbishop King, and given by Mr. Jackson 
Lawlor, Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 

Among the signs of a new and more liberal and patriotic spirit 
among the younger men in Trinity College is the first appearance last 
week of a polyglot magazine, which it is proposed to bring out six times 
a year. It chiefly consists of contributions in Irish of a humorous 
character, in which Dr. Mahaffy and Prof. Atkinson do not escape 
ridicule. As elucidation, notes in French are appended, and there are 
papers also in other languages, as a poem on a lady bicyclist in Spanish, 
and an essay in German. Some Irish sizars appear to be the chief pro- 
moters of this welcome sign of national feeling, originality, and wit. 
The word ‘ Duthie” and the date are the sole traces of English that it 
contains. 

Dr. Emerson Reynolds, the Professor of Chemistry, T.C D., has been 
this term delivering a course of lectures in the college on high tempera- 
ture phenomena of great interest. They contain some new discoveries, 
and the results of research work in electricity, of the highest importance 
for practical industry. Dr. Reynolds showed that with the aid of the 
electrical furnace electrical energy can be produced much more cheaply 
than from coal, and that the bogs and vast water-power of Ireland can 
be utilized for the carrying on of industries requiring electrical power in 
a way that would enormously develop the wealth of the country. 

Among other recent original work from Trinity College, we have the 
completion of the an edition of Cicero’s Correspondence, by 
Profs. Tyrrell and L. C. Purser, the continuance of Prof. Mahaffy’s 
great work on Egypt, the new volumes of which are especially interesting, 

and a forthcoming study of Hamlet by Prof. Dowden. 

The Catholic bishops, at a conference held last week at Maynooth, 
adopted a resolution on the subject of a Catholic University of a pecu- 
liarly useless, not to say damaging, kind. They reiterate in it their 
complaint of the injustice done to Irish Catholics in the matter of 
University education by the failure of the Government to take any 
definite steps towards founding a Catholic University, and end by a 
threat that, if justice be thus allowed to be stifled by the cries of bigotry, 
an agitation will be begun for the destruction of Trinity College. In 
the debate in Parliament on the question, on the 23rd ult., no allusion 
was made to this manifesto. Mr. Balfour again expressed his belief 
that a Catholic University should be granted, but that it was impossible 
till public opinion could be educated sufficiently to take his views, and 
also until a practical scheme for such a University should be devised. 

It is not mere high Protestant bigotry that retards the settlement of 
this question, as the bishops suppose. With the most earnest desire to 
give the best education’ to Catholics, the majority of thoughtful and 
erlurcated people of every creed cannot shut their eyes to the fact that 
U niversitics so constituted have all over the world failed to give liberal, 
profound, and genuine education, and, consequently in most countries 
have been abandoned. Those who have personal acquaintance with 
teaching under such ecclesiastical direction cannot but agree with the 
views put forward recently in the Contemporary Review. Hence there 
is no enthusiasm even among those who would give their consent to it, 
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for thé spending of £ 30,006 à year in a wdy which would probably do 
little tó give real education to Irish Catholics. Again, the tactics of 
the bishops themselves, and their occasional inaction, are sufficient to 
retard 4 settlement. When, in January, 1897, they were asked to state 
what they would accept, they kept silence till July; and the whole 
Session was wasted. Last winter Mr. A. J. Balfour put forward a 
scheme. The bishops have never since welcomed or discussed that 
scheme. It was met with vehement disapproval from opponents and 
with silence from those whom it was intended to benefit. Nor have 
the bishops ever formulated a workable scheme of their own. General 
complaints each year at the end of the Session can effect little for the 
obtaining of a measure which nothing but the democratic view, that 
what the majority strongly desire should be granted, would cause any 
Government to undertake. 

In the Royal University, two movements to form a Graduates’ and 
Undergraduates’ Union have been started in reference to this question. 
In the north, the Protestant Association has for its objects the prevention 
of the establishment of a sectarian University, an hoa of endow: 
ment for the Queen’s Colleges, and the taking from the Catholics of some 
of the Fellowships they possess. It is needless to say the two later 
proposals will have no success. The Catholic Association, on the other 
hand, aims at obtaining a teaching University instead of the Royal ; 
and, failing that, at improving the position of the Catholics in R.U.I. 

The annual examinations of the Royal University have been pro- 
ceeding during the month of June. The matriculation entries are a 
record—nearly eight hundred. 

The Intermediate Examinations began on June 12, The candidates 
entering for examination this year are thirteen hundred fewer than those 
in 1888. This is owing to the raising of the age at which children can 
go in for the Preparatory Grade by a year. 

The Connaught Managers of Primary Schools have joined those of 
Ulster in announcing that they will appoint no teachers who belong to 
the Teachers’ Organization, or who will not give a guarantce that they 
will not join it. Mr. Balfour, when questioned in the House, replied, 
with official ignorance, that the Commissioners had received no com- 
munication on the subject, and that he himself knew nothing about it. 
The Teachers’ Organization, notwithstanding their present attitude of 
submission to the Church, have protested against this tyranny. It 
remains to be seen whether they will have sufticient courage to resist 
being deprived of the rights of combination which all workers possess, 
or whether the National Board will protect them in those rights against 
the Church. 


—_ 


SCHOOLS. 

ADDEY AND STANHOPR SCHOOL, CHURCH STREET, DEPTFORD.— 
Competition on July 7 for four Stanhope Scholarships, value £30, and 
free education for three years. Open to children of parents living in 
Deptford, Brockley, Hatcham, and New Cross. Additions will 
probably be made in September, of which due notice will be given. 
July 26, School Sports at the Grounds of the. Goldsmiths’ Institute. 
New school opens in September next. 

ARCHBISHOP HOLGATE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORK.—An Ackroyd 
Scholarship for Science, of the annual value of £40, for two years, 
tenable at the Yorkshire College, Leeds, has been awarded to H. L. 
White, Archbishop Holgate’s Grammar School, York. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED GRAMMAR SCHOOIL.—A new wing, con- 
sisting of Lecture Room, Library, and Laboratory, was opened at the 
beginning of the current term. The total cost was £1,000, one-third 
of which was defrayed by the Northumberland County Council. 

BkRoMLEY HIGH ScuooL.—The names of two former students appear 
in the Tripos lists. In the Modern Language Tripos, Alice Hentsch 
(Girton) gained a First Class, and was distinguished in pronunciation of 
modern French and German. This was after only two years’ residence 
at Girton. In the Mathematical Tripos, Margaret Medwin (Girton) 
was placed among the Junior Optimes, equal to 76. 

BRONDESBURY AND KILBURN HitGH ScuooL.—The annual School 
Day of the Brondesbury and Kilburn High School for Girls will take 
place on Tuesday, July 4, 1809, when II.R.H. Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne, President of the Teachers’ Training and 
Registration Society, has graciously promised to be present. This 
gathering of pupils, past and present, with their friends, and the 
members of the Society, by whom the school was started, will this year 
be specially interesting in consequence of the recent action of the 
Middlesex County Council in granting the school an annual subsidy, so 
that the pupils’ fees may be substantially reduced without lowering the 
high standard of education hitherto maintained in the school. 

Burky GRAMMAR SCHOOL (LANCS.).—Entrance Scholarship at 
Victoria University : Rogers Scholarship, £40 for two years in Classics : 
W. Douglas. Old Boys: F. Fletcher, Foundation Scholarship at 
St. John’s, Cambridge ; J. Coates, Classical Exhibition, £30, at Peter- 
house, Cambridge. 

Bury GRAMMAR ScHoor.—H. Jackson has been elected a Fellow of 
Downing College. J. Coates has obtained an open classical scholar- 
ship at Peterhouse, Cambridge. A new scheme has been sanctioned by 
the Charity Commission and by the Education Department, and 
may be expected to be in force by September. The Hulme Trust, 
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Manchester, gives £18,000 and £1,250 per annum for a boys’ and 
girls’ school. 

CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD.—Two musica 
Scholarships have been awarded. to R. Faulks and Claude Williams. 
The Dean has sanctioned the appointment of these as probationers in the 
Choir. 

CHELTENHAM, DEAN CLOSE ScuooL.— C. H. Wardingham, 
eighteenth Wrangler; R. E. Paterson, third Engineer Studentship. 
The new buildings, comprising new dining-hall, new dormitories, new 
sanatorium, are now finished. 

CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Société des Professeurs de 
Francais en Angleterre : Concours, Anna Wright, prize ; Nora Benecke, 
second in order, mention honorable. University of Cambridge : Moral 
Science Tripos, Part H., Class II., May Meade (Newnham Coll.) ; 
Mathematical Tripos, Part IL, Class H., Division H., E. Ruth 
(;watkin (Newnham Coll.}. Natural Science Tripos : Part I., G. Sully, 
Class IIT. (Girton Coll.) ; Iistorical Tripos, Part I, A. E. Murray, 
Class [. (Girton Coll. )— former pupils of Cheltenham Ladies’ Coll. 

CRANLEIGH SCHOOL.—]. F. Spink has gained a school scholarship. 
P. C. A. Slade, Exhibition (Math.), Magdalene College, Cambridge ; 
A. F. Izard, Second Class Science Tripos, Cambridge; IL W. 
Turner, silver medal, sabre competition at Aldershot (Public Schools’ 
meeting). 

Crovpon Hieu Scuoor1.—The following successes have been 
gained in the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos this year :—Liucy Ash- 
croft, Wrangler, bracketed with 36; Minnie Braginton, Senior Optime, 
bracketed with 60. 

Dr. WILLIAMS’ ENDOWED Hicu Scnoo., DOLGELLEY.—In com- 
memoration of the twenty-first anniversary of the opening of this school, 
a reunion of former pupils will be held on July 25 and 26. The pro- 
ceedings will include a public educational meeting, an Old Gils’ “at 
home,” a concert by Old Girls, and a tennis tournament between past 
and present pupils for prizes offered by the governors. 

East LONDON TECHNICAL COLLEGE, PEOPLE’S PALACE, E. 
Four Ifonours passes have been gained in Science and Art Depart- 
inent’s geometry examination, April, 1899. F. S. Moore has gained a 
natural science scholarship at Merton College, C. Everitt) one at 
Magdalen College, and A. M. Peake one at Christ Church, each of 
£80 for five years. 

KASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—R. L. Megarry has gained a Scholarship 
at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, as result of first place in Inter-Collegiate 
Law Examination. At the late Militia Literary Examination, A. G. 
Taylor obtained 500 marks in drawing (pen-and-ink, model, per- 
spective, and light and shade), being the maximum allowed for the 
subject. F. N. Dent and 11. S. Poyntz were successful in the last 
Militia Literary Examination, and have received their commissions. 
W. Dundas Wright has passed two examinations in the Medical Course 
at Edinburgh University. E. C. Arnold, M.A., late Scholar of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, joined the staff this term. Mr. Arnold 
took a First Class in Classical Tripos, and has since been a master at 
Merchant Taylors’. Eastbourne College Cadet Corps will provide a 
Guard of Honour for lield-Marshal H.R.H. the Prince of Wales on 
July 17, on the occasion of H.R.IT.’s visit to Eastbourne. 

EXETER ScHoot.—C. H. Blakiston, Scholar of Christ Church, 
First Class, Classical Moderations ; R. W. Seward, Exhibitioner of 
King’s College, Cambridge, First Class, Historical Tripos; V. 5. 
Bryant, Scholar of Downing College, Cambridge, Second Class, I*irst 
Part, Natural Science Tripos. H. Martyn, of Exeter College, Oxford, 
who has been keeping wicket for the University Eleven with conspicuous 
success, has received his ‘‘ blue.” The School Shooting Eight have 
won the challenge shield for schools with cadet corps in the county of 
Devon. 

FARNWORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WIDNES.—Douglas Hunter 
(brother to E. L. Hunter, the present holder) has gained the Gossage 
Scholarship at University College, Liverpool, This scholarship is 
worth about £65 per annum, and tenable for three years. To fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of the late Headmaster, the Governors, at 
their meeting, unanimously elected Mr. A. L. Duncan, of University 
College, Durham, and late of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford. The fund tor 
the benefit of the widow and orphans of the late Headmaster is growing 
apace. Thanks tothe munificent gift of £100 by H. S. Timmis, Esq., 
J.P. (one of the Governors), the amount collected reaches nearly £ 300 
already. 

GOWERTON County ScHoOoL, GLAMORGAN.—J. Gelly, Form 
Prize, Form V., Senior Mathematical Prize, Senior French Prize, 
Senior Chemistry Prize; W. G. Tonner, Senior English Prize, Senior 
Latin Prize; J. Gelly, Mrs. M. B. Williams Scholarship 3 Mary 
A. Jones, Mrs. Picton Turbervil’s Scholarship. Mr. F. T. Stock, B.A., 
has superseded Mr. H. B. Woodall as Science Master. Mr. J. W. 
Davies has been appointed Junior Master. The Chemical Laboratory 
has been fitted up with 24 benches and is in daily use. The room for 
Manual Instruction has been fitted with 18 benches, and Manual 
Instruction has been started this term. 

HIGHGATE ScHooL.—H. C. O. Lanchester, First Class, First 
Division, Classical Tripes, Cambridge. The new block of school- 
buildings, including 9 class-rooms, a dining-hall, drawing-school, &c., 


is now nearly completed, and will be opened by the Bishop of London 
on July 25. 

Hircuin Boys’ GRAMMAR ScnHoo., — An Examination will be 
held on July 1 and 8 for four Foundation Scholarships, giving exemption 
from Tuition Fees, which amount to £10. 10s. per annum. Over 
forty certificates were gained in various Public Examinations during 
1898, viz.—Oxford Locals, South Kensington, Pitman’s Shorthand ; 
whilst one boy obtained a Boy-Clerkship in Civil Service direct from the 
School. The School is a centre for the Oxford Locals. In January, 
1898, when the present Headmaster was appointed, there were 25 boys ; 
this term there are 45 on the books. The Governors have built a 
Boarding-House, which is now ready for the reception of Boarders. 
Messrs. Seebohm and Ransom have each given 7 1,000 towards the 
cost. The School has grounds of nine acres and possesses a Carpenters’ 
Shop and a Chemical Laboratory and Lecture Room completely 
equipped for Practical Chemistry. 

IlymMeRS COLLEGE, HULL. —The Continuation and Entrance Scholar- 
ships Examination begins on July 4. The results of County Council 
scholarships and London University examinations are awaited with fear 
mingled with hope. W. A. Rudd, second Senior Optime ; R. Brittain, 
Third Class Ilistory Tripos; E. G. Oliver, scholarship at Downing 
increased in value. Mr. E. Sharwood Smith leaves this term to take up 
his duties as Headmaster of Whitchurch Grammar School; and Mr. 
R. J. Castley goes to take a classical post at Galway Grammar School. 
A most enthusiastic branch meeting of the A.M.A. was held in the 
course of the past month at Ilymers. The prevailing opinion among 
the members was that our future inspectors must have had at least five 
years’ experience in secondary schools, to command respect. 

Irswictt SCHOOL.---J. Goodchild has been elected to a natural science 
scholarship at Clare College, Cambridge. This is the second science 
scholarship won by Ipswich this year, II. U. B. Banham having gained the 
first open scholarship at Emmanuel College in this subject. The only 
Ipswich name in the Honour Triposes so far is that of H. M. Biddell, 
third in Theology, A. C. Woolner took a second in Classical Modera- 
tions, but the other Oxford class lists are not yet out. Mr. Edward 
Rose, the well known dramatic author, who is an O.I., has generously 
offered an annual prize of £5 for an essay on some subject connected 
with history and political economy. The subject proposed this year 
is ** The Rise and Fall of the Clothing and Woollen Industry in the 
Eastern Counties.” Mr. W. Alexander has offered a prize for an 
English poem—sulject, ‘ The Wonders of the Deep Sea.” The Old 
Boys’ Match is fixed for Wednesday, July 26, and Speech Day for 
Thursday, July 27, when the Bishop of Ipswich will preside. 

KING EDWARDS SCHOOL, STOURBRIDGE.—The following new 
masters have just been appointed :—Mr. E. W. Edmunds, B.A., B.Sc., 
for science ; Herr Lottler, B.A., for modern languages ; and Mr. A. R. 
Tucker, as junior master. The new buildings are now completed, and they 
are being fitted up so as to be ready for use at the beginning of next term. 

LANCING COLLEGE — A. V. De Wade has carried off all the classical, 
and A. J. K. Esdaile all the English, prizes. The former has gained 
the senior open classical scholarship at Keble College, and the latter at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

LATYMER Urrek ScHooLt, FLAMMERSMITH.—Mr, R. Palmer, B A. 
St. Catharine's College, Cambridge, has been appointed assistant- 
master in place of Mr. F. Cadley, B.A. London, resigned. 

LIVERPOOL INsrirurk GIRLS ScitooLt.—In the last Cambridge 
Local Examinations, the following pupils were successful :—-Seniors : 
First Class THlonours—E. M. Blevin, distinguished in Religious Know- 
ledge, Physiology, and Hygiene ; Third Class Hlonours—G. D. Elias, 
distinguished in German; J. M. Dale, distinguished in Religious 
Knowledge ; Pass -Dora Barr. 9 Juniors: First Class Honours, 
Division L- Ethel McClay, distinguished in Religious Knowledve ; 
Third Class Honours— Barbara Scott ; Pass—Blanche Johnstone. The 
prize oflered by the Liverpool Ladies’ Educational Association for the 
first Senior girl was awarded to E. M. Blevin; those offered by 
the Misses Waterhouse for Religious Knowledge to J. M. Dale and 
Ethel McClay. At the recent scholarship examinations of the Victoria 
University, free studentships at University College, Liverpool, were 
awarded to E. M. Blevin and G. D. Elias. Miss Wallace, who was 
kindergarten mistress for several years, left us a short time ago. Her 
place has been filled by Miss Ronald. The swimming club has again 
this year a large membership. We hope to hold a competition as usual 
in September, for which medals have been kindly offered by Mrs. 
Alfred Hol. The Annual Prize-giving is this year deferred until the 
Autumn Term. 

MANCHESTER IGH Sciuoor.—Jones Scholarship, value £70, for 
History at Owens College, by Dorothy Tlolme, in open competition. 
New Fives Court to be built (gift). New scholarship founded by Miss 
Lowndes in memory of her friend Miss McNichol. School magazine 
revived (vigorous and successful so far). Boarding-house in Victoria 
Park opened under Miss Shannon, B.A., a senior mistress. 

NEWCASTLE, STAFFs., HiGgH ScHoo..—W. E. Smith has gained 
the French Prose prize. G. M. Bell, Trinity, sixth Wrangler; A. E. 
Greene, King’s, sixteenth Wrangler; R. A. Chadwick, St. John’s, 
twenty-sixth Wrargler; R. E. Robinson, First-class Science Tripos 

(Continued on page 450.) 
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ANTIQUITIES. 
A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By Erxest A. GARD- 


NER MLA., formerly Director of the British School at Athens. Extra crown 
ovo. Parts L and H, 5s. each. Complete in Que Vol., ros. 


A History of Greek Art. With an Introductory Chapter on 


Artin Egypt and Mesopotamia. By F. B. Tanweer. Matra crown Sv, 6s. 


Atlas of Classical Antiquities. By Tu. 
Edited by Prof. W. C. FL ANDERSON. gto, 215. Net. 


The City State of the Greeks and Romans: a Survey 
Introductory to the Study of Ancient History. By W. Warne Fowner, M.A. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

A Companion to School Classics. By James Gow, 


Liu. D. Mustrated. “Third Edition, Crown &vo, 6s. | 


Rambles and Studies in Greece. By Rev. J. P. Matarry, 
D.D. With lustrations. New Edition. With a Map. Crown évo, tos. 6d. 


ART. 


Some Hints on Learning to Draw. Containing Examples 
from Leighton, Watts, Poynter, &e. By G. W. C. Hurciinson, Art Master 
at Clifton College. Super royal 8vu, 8s. éd. 


Art Anatomy of Animals. By Frvesr 


Ilustrated. gto. 30s. net. 
ASTRONOMY. 
A Study of the Sky By A. Howe. Professor of Astronomy. 


University of Denver. With Ulustrations. Patra crown 8vo, os. 


Popular Astronomy. By Prof. Simon NEWCOMB. 


Engravings and Maps of the Stars. Second Edition. Svo, 18s. 


Pioneers of Science. By Prof. Quiver Lowen, F.R.S. 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Contains Lives of Copernicus, Tycho Brahé, Kepler, Galileo, Descartes, Newton. 
Roemer, Bradley, Lagrange, Laplace, Herschel, and Bessel. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Filited, with an Introduction, by 
Mowskay Morris. Globe Svo, 3s. Gd. 
The Life and Times of St. Bernard. 
Morison, M.A. Crown Svo,. 6s. 
St. Anselm. By R. W. CuurcH. Globe Svo, 55. 
Francis of Assisi. by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Alfred the Great. By Tnovas Huctes. 


HISTORY. 
A Short History of the English People. By JoHN 


Rican Geren, LL.D. With Maps aad Fables. Crown évo, S~. 6d. 


The Expansion of Bngland. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Sir J. R. Seerey, M.A. Globe avo, ss. 


A History of the Indian Mutiny. By T. Rick Hones, 


M.A. Second Edition. Estra crown Svo, ras. od. 
Cawnpore. By Sit Gro. Otio TREVELYVAN. 


The Chronicles of Froissart. Translated by Lord BERNERS. 
Edited by G. C. Macautay, M.A. Tn Extra Gilt Binding. Crown vo, 2s. 6d. 


Handbook of European History, 476 1871. Chrono 
logically Arranged. By ArrHuk Ha sare, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
UOatord. Extra crown vo, os. od. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


The Growth and Influence of Classical Greek 
Poetry. Lectures delivered in ror on tbe Perey ‘Furnball Memerial Found- 
ation in the Johns Hopkins University. By RK. C. Jess, Lit. D., LL.D. 
Crown 8yo, 7s. net. 

Latin Poetry. Lectures delivered in 1893 on the Vercy Turnbull 
Memonal Foundation in the Johous Hopkins University. By R. Y. TYRRELL, 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. Crown Svo, 75. net. 

Greek Studies. A Series of Essays. By WALrER IH. PATER, 
M.A. Evo, tos. 6d. 


Aspects of the Greek Genius. 


SCHREIBER. 


MLA., 


E. S. THOMPSON 


With 112 


Eatra 


Ry J. COTTER 


Crown Svo, 6s. 
Crown 8Svo, 6s. 


By 


Crown Svo, Os. 


By Prof. S. H. BUTCHER, 


Lite D. Crown vo, 7s. nel. 
Essays in Criticism. By MarrHEWw ARNOLD. Globe Svo, 5s. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series. By MATEFHEW ARNOLD. 


Globe Svea, 55. 

Walks, Talks, Travels, and Exploits of Two School- 
boys. A Book for Boys. By Rev. J. C. AtRKINSON. With [iustrations. 
New Edition. fo Ornamental Binding. Crown 8vo, zs. fd. 

Playhours and Half-Holidays; or, Further Experiences of 
Two Schoolboys. By Rev. J. C. Atkinson. New Edition, HWlustrated by 
CoteMaAN, In Ornamental Binding. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


God’s Garden: Sunday Talks with Boys. By the Rev. W. J. 
Foxkeh, M.A., Bo Mus. Lond., Minor Canon of Canterbury Cathedral. With 
an Tutroduction by Dean Farrak. Globe Svu, 35. O 


In a Plain Path. Addresses to Boys. By the Rev. W. J. FONELL, 
M.A. Lond., Minor Canon of Canterbury Cathedral, Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRIZES. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Cambridge Natural History. Edited by S. F. 
M.A. and A. E. Smreey, M.A. Mustrated. vo. 

Vol. 11. Worms, Rotifers, and Polyzoa. By F. W. Gamrte, M.Sc., Miss L. 
SuELDON, A. E. Siutreurny, M.A., M. M. Hartos, M.A., W. B. BENHAM, 
D.Sc., FLO. BeppAaRD, M.A. and S. F. Hanser, M.A. 175. net 

Vol. 11I. — Molluscs and Brachiopods. By the Rev. A. H. Cooke, MA, 
A. E. Smreky, M.A. and E. R. C. Rern, M.A. 17s. net. 

Vol. V. Peripatus. By A. Sepouwick, M.A. Myriapods. Py F. G. SINCLAIR, 
M.A. Insects, Part f. By D. Snart, M.A., F.R.S. 175. net. 

Vol. IX. --Birds. By A. H. Evans, M.A. 175. net. 

Curiosities of Natural History. iy FRANCIS TREVELYAN 
Buckt asp, lite Her Majesty's Tnsper tor of Fisheries, Popuku Edition, with a 
few Hlustrations. Each Series separately, in small &vo, es. 6d., as follows ¿-- 

ist Serics.— Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Frogs, Monkeys, &c. 

2nd vie Bears, Wolves, Cats, Eagles, Hedgehogs, Eels, Herrings, 

ales. 

3rd Series. —Wild Ducks, Fishing, Lions, Tigers, Foxes. Porpoises. 

4th Senes.—Giants, Mummies, Mermaids, Wonderful People, Salmon, &c. 


Short Studies in Nature Knowledge. ky Wittiam 


HARMER, 


Gee, With TWlustrations, Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Tales of the Birds. By W. Wakpe FowLeR. Ilustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

A Year with the Birds. By W. Wakpe FOWLER. Hlustrated. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

Summer Studies of Birds and Books. 
Fowrer, M.A. Crown Sve. 6s. 

Glaucus; or, The Wonders of the Sea-Shore. By Cunas. KINGSLEY. 
With Coloured Pustrations, Crown avo, ys. 6d.) extra cloth, 7s. ^d. 

The Malay Archipelago. By AirRep Russe WALLACE. 
Esira crown Svu, 6s, 

Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne. By 
GItbeERT Wrirk. Edited by Frank BuckLanp., Crown avo, 6s. 

Wild Beasts and their Ways. By Sir SAMUEL 
Estra crown vo, 125. 6d. 

The Natural History of Aquatic Insects. ky L. C 


Miati, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Round the Year: Short Nature Studies. By Prof. L. C. MIALL. 
By F. W. HEADLEY. 


By W. WARDE 


BAKER. 


Crown 8yo, 5s. 


The Structure and Life of Birds. 


Extra crown Svo, 7s. 6d 
POETRY. 


Arnold.—Complete Poetical Works. Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 

Chaucer. -The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Vdited 
by AreRep W. Pottarp, H. Frank Hearn., Mark H. Lippert, W. S. 
M CormicR. Crown svo, foll gilt back and tops, 3s. 6d. 

Cowper.—Poetical Works. Edited by Rev. W. BENHAM, 
B.D. In Eatra Gilt Binding. Crown 8vo, yw. Od. 

Goldsmith. — Miscellaneous Works. Edited by Prof. 
Masson. In Extra Gilt Binding. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Lowell.-Complete Poetical Works. With Introduction 
hy Tronas Hucues. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Milton. Poetical Works. Edited by Davip Masson, M.A., 
LL.D. In Three Vols. Vol. 1.—The Minor Pooms. Vol. 11.-—- Paradise Lost. 
Vol. HI]. — Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes. Globe Rvo, 15s. 

Poetical Works. With Introductions by Davin Masson, 
MAS LLED., fo Extra Gilt Binding. Crown 8vo, os. 6d. 

Scott. -Poetical Works. Edited by Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE. 
lo Extra Gilt Pinding. Crown Svo, 3s. Cd. 

Shakespeare. —Complete Works. Edited by W. G. CLARK 
and W. A. Waiter. In Estra Gilt Binding. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
-— The Victoria Edition. In Three Vols. Comedies. 
Histories. Tragedies. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. cach. 

Spenser. —Complete Works. Edited by R. Morris. With 
Memoir by J. W. Hares, M.A. In Extra Gilt Binding. Crown évo, 3s. 6d. 

Tennyson.—-Complete Works. New and Enlarged Edition. 
With a Portrait, Crown évo, 7. Od. 

The Poeticul Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet 
Laureate. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.3 also in extra atti, gilt edzes, crown Bvo, 4s. 6d. 

Wordsworth..- -Complete Poetical Works. With Intro. 
duction by Joun Morey., Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Warb, M.A. Crown 


The English Poets. Fdittd by T. H. 


8vo. Vol. l.--Chaucer to Donne. 7s. od. Vol. II.—Ben Jonson to Dryden. 
75. Od. Vol. ILIL.— Addison to Blake. 7s. 6d. Vol. IV.—Woọordsworth to 
Tennyson. &s. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English Prose by S. IT. 


Burcnkk, M.A., and A. LANG, M.A. With a Plate. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Iliad of Homer. Doncinto English Prose by ANDREW LANG, 
MaA, Wacrek Lear, Litt. D., and Ernest Myers, M.A. Crown Rvo, tes. 6d. 
The Republic of Plato. Translated mio English by J. 
Leewetvn Davies, M.A., and D, J. Vauauan, M.A. Pott §vo, os. 6d. net. 
The Trial and Death of Socrates: being the Euthyphron, 
AEN Crite, and Phaedo of Plato. Translated by F. J. Cuuran Pott 8vo, 
zs. Od. BEL 
The Phaedrus, Lysis, and Protagoras of Plato. A 
New and Literal Translation. "ai: Wriont, M.A. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. Rendered into English 


Prose by AnprEw LANG, Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 
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(Part I.); J. R. L. Nicholls, Sizarship, Trinity, Cambridge. Speech 
Day on July 7; the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, will be 
present. 

NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHCOL FOR GIRLS.—The annual 
distribution of the prizes of the above school took place in the Cloth- 
workers’ Hall on Wednesday, June 21. The chair was taken at 2.15 
by the Bishop of Bristol, and the prizes were distributed by Miss Emily 
Davies. Among those on the platform were Mrs. Bryant (the Head- 
mistress), Miss Lawford (Headmistress of the Camden School), Miss 
Ridley, Miss J. Ridley, Mr. Latham (Chairman of the Board), Mr. 
A. T. Pollard (Headmaster of the City of London School), Mr. E. K. 
Blyth, Sir Joshua and Lady Fitch, Mr. and Mrs. F. Storr, Miss 
Hughes (late Principal of the Cambridge Training College), Mrs. 
Wilkinson, the Rev. Dr. Cutts, Rev. G. Tiley, the Revs. A. J. and 
Septimus Buss, Mr. Hill (Merchant Taylors’ School), Miss Elford, 
and others. This being the year before the fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the school, the Headmistress announced that next year 
the jubilee would be celebrated in April, and she hoped all old pupils 
and friends would be able to be present as well as representatives of 
the various educational bodies. The proceedings were enlivened by 
the singing by the pupils of several choruses, accompanied on the 
organ by Mrs. Green, while the singing was led by Mrs. Carr Shaw. 
The Headmistress, in her report, said that the school now contained 
467 pupils, of whom 114 had been presented for public examinations 
during the year, and of these 72 per cent. were successful. Open 
scholarships had been gained by Miss L. M. Taylor (£60 a year for 
three years in mathematics), and by Miss M. Gregory (£50 a year for 
three years in classics) at the Royal Holloway College. Several 
scholarships had been awarded in the school itself on the result of 
various public examinations. Miss Agnes Bennett had gained the Girton 
Entrance Scholarship of £60 a year for three years. Thirteen old 
pupils had during the year taken degrees at London University, and 
two—Miss C. A. Raisin and Miss M. T. Newbigin—had taken the 
higher degree of Doctor of Science. Another old pupil—Miss Ethel 
Sargant—had read a paper before the Royal Society. After another 
song from the pupils, an address was given by the Bishop of Bristol as 
chairman. He said that the work of higher education begun by Miss 
Davies and himself had developed far beyond what they could have 
foreseen. Miss Davies was the foundress of Girton, while he was the 
first secretary of the Cambridge Local Examinations. He was asto- 
nished at the number of valuable prizes and scholarships gained by 
old and present pupils. He spoke of the ever-abiding presence of the 
memory of Miss Buss, and congratulated the audience on the living 
presence of Miss Davies. He thought now the proper balance between 
work and recreation had been reached in girls’ education, and that 
there was no need at all for them to overwork. They must not 
forget that they were girls, and as such formed the decorative element 
in society, The prizes were then distributed, after which Miss Davies 
described the attempts made by women to get the London University 
to open its doors to women, and how out of this grew the application 
to allow girls a share in the Cambridge Local Examinations. The 
next step was the opening of a women’s college at Hitchin, the fore- 
runner of Girton. She took occasion then to inculcate the lessons of 
patience and hope. A vote of thanks to Miss Davies was then moved 
by Sir Joshua Fitch, seconded by Mr. Blyth, and put by Mr. Latham 
in a few words of advice. The proceedings terminated with the 
National Anthem. 

NOTTINGHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—J. D. Wright has been 
awarded a mathematical scholarship of about £50 a year for three 
years, on the result of the Girton entrance examination. 

OxrorD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The Pfeiffer Scholarship for 
English. tenable at Somerville College, Oxford, value £50 per annum, 
has been awarded to Helen Darbishire, one of our sixth-form girls. 

PORTH COUNTY SCHOOL, GLAMORGAN.—Twenty entrance scholar- 
ships (eleven to boys and nine to girls) to be offered to pupils from 
elementary schools. These scholarships include exemption from school 
fees, but may be augmented according to the circumstances of the 
parents. Two passed London Matriculation examination, and two 
passed Welsh Matriculation examination in 1898. Prizes, top boy and 
top girl in the County of Glamorgan Intermediate schools. Three 
exhibitions of the annual value of £30 each at a place of higher edu- 
cation, and two scholarships awarded by the Technical Instruction 
Committee of Glamorgan, value £50 and £40 per annum respectively 
1898). 
ee GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HUNTINGDONSHIRE.—Mr. H. E. 
Crump, M.A. King’s College, Cambridge, has recently been appointed 
Second Master. The school has been reconstituted under a scheme of 
the Charity Commissioners, and the new Headmaster, Mr. A. A. 
Lintern, has entered in residence this term. In place of the old Free 
Grammar School of King Edward II.’s foundation, a modern secondary 
school has been formed, and it is intended in the near future to erect 
suitable science buildings so as to enable an Agricultural side to be 
formed in the school. As Ramsey is the largest town in point of 
population in the county, and is the centre of a thriving agricultural 
population, it is expected that the new venture will meet with every 
success, 
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ROssALL.—The examination for clerical exhibitions began on June 27 
here and in Oxford simultaneously. English essay, F. R. G. Duck- 
worth ; translation prize, W. W. Morrice ; Stewart of Rannock Scholar- 
ship, C. B. Tayler; first class Classical Tripos, W. M. Gordon; first 
class Classical Moderations, C. L. Stocks ; Tate Scholarship, University 
College, Liverpool, G. C. Hubback. Mr. M. S. David has been 
succeeded on the staff by Mr. J. H. Hollingsworth, twenty-second 
Wrangler, late Scholar of Sidney Sussex College. Summer term began 
on May 4, and will end on August 1. Prize Day is fixed for June 29. 
The new physical laboratory is nearly finished, and will be opened 
next term. 

Sr. MARGARET’S SCHOOL PoLMonr, N.B.—A late pupil of the 
school, Miss A. M. Smith, nowa student of Girton College, Cambridge, 
has obtained a First Class in the Historical Tripos, Part I. 

St. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SOUTHWARK.—The Marshall 
Scholarship, Southwark, of the value of £50 per annum for four years, 
and tenable at the Universities, has been won by W. B. Owen, 
Captain of the School. Mr. E. H. Hearn. formerly Captain of the 
School, has obtained a place in the Second Division of the Second Class 
of the Classical Tripos. Mr. S. W. Cole has had his sizarship ex- 
tended for a fourth year at Trinity College, Cambridge. Mr. C. J. 
Owen, formerly Captain of the School, and scholar of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, stands first on the list in his college examinations, winning 
a prize and increase of scholarship. Mr. L. D. Wakely, scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, also stands first in the first year in 
Natural Science, and wins the Wright Prize. The workshop at the 
School is nearing completion. The latest addition is a 9-H. P.Tangye 
gas-engine, to drive the lathes and other machines now installed. The 
finishing touches to the play-ground are also being given, in the erection 
of fives-courts, which will be ready for use next term. The collection 
of Arundel reproductions of famous pictures is growing. Nearly a 
hundred have already been got, of which some thirty hang in Hall. 
The new organ will be put in place during the month of August. 

St. Paut’s ScHooLt.—The Entrance Scholarship Examination is 
fixed for September 5 and following days. Governors’ Prizes: Greek 
Verse, F. C. Chamier; French Prose, J. V. Scholderer. Nine First 
Classes and eight Second Classes in the lately published Tripos Lists 
at Cambridge. The Rev. Dr. Lupton, Surmaster of the School, is 
retiring at midsummer. He was appointed to the Surmastership in 
1864. It is understood that he will still retain the Preachership of 
Gray’s Inn. A movement is on foot among his many friends and 
pupils to mark their sense of his invaluable services to the School, 
and more particularly of his constant loyalty—as shown in his theo- 
logical and historical writings—to the memory of Dean Colet, by 
presenting to the School something in the nature of a permanent 
and substantial testimonial. 

Sır ROGER MANWoop’s GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SANDWICH.—Three 
entrance scholarships, viz., one for languages (Latin and French), one 
for mathematics, one for science and English, varying from £10 to 
420, are open to be competed for on July 20, 21, to boys between ages 
of ten and fourteen (for boarders only). First-Class London Matricula- 
tion, 1897; fourth in all candidates for Foundation Scholarship to 
Christ’s Hospital, 1898. Scholarship to Lincoln College, Oxford. 
New appointment shortly to be made to post of Junior Master 
(September). The new Science Laboratory (assisted by Kent County 
Council annual grant) cost £900. A sanatorium is shortly to be 
erected. 

THE CROSSLEY AND PORTER ORPHAN HOME AND SCHOOL, 
SAVILE PARK, LIALIFAX.—Arthur E. Dean has passed first examina- 
tion for degree of B.Lit. Durham, at fifteen years of age. Five Old 
Boys have just distinguished themselves :—H. W. Shoebridge, twenty- 
fourth Wrangler at Cambridge; E. E. Walker, first class, Natural 
Sciences Tripos; L. M. Foggin, of Magdalen College, has just sat for 
the Final History School Examination, Oxford. These three boys 
proceeded to the University from the Bradford Grammar School. 
Arthur E. Deanand Joseph M. Forster passed the second examination 
for the degree B.Lit. Durham. A new fourth-form master will be 
required to come into residence on August 12. The school prizes 
were presented on the 28th ult. privately. The annual meeting and 
old scholars’ reunion will be held on August 23. 

THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE.—In the Tripos Lists at Cambridge 
we record four firsts and three seconds, J. H. Clapman, Fellow of 
King’s, has won the Prince Consort Prize. On Speech Day, June 16, 
the prizes were distributed by the Right Hon. A. J Balfour araidst 
a large gathering from the University and all parts of the country. 

UNITED SERVICES COLLEGE, WESTWARD Ho !—Headmastor, the 
Rev. F. W. Tracy, M.A., late of South Eastern College, Ramsgate, 
succeeding the Rev. P. C. Harris, LL.D. Mathematical -nasters, 
A. W. Cole, B.A. of Balliol College, Oxford, and F. F. Mee, B.A. 
of Wadham College, Oxford. Modern language master, M. H. 
Graham. Other masters, F. Brunskill, B.A., B.Sc.; II. j. Snape, 
B.A.; and R. J. Leakey, M.A. (Head of Junior School’ as before. 
Establishment of a separate University Side, under A. H. Walker, 
B.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford. It is hoped to 
establish very shortly a Navy Set, under a separate master. 

(Continued on page 452.) 
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| Now Ready. | THE JULY EDUCATIONAL HOLIDAY NUMBER OF THE [Price ea. | 
PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Fully Illustrated Contributions relating to HOME AND FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


Away for the Holidays! Educational Holidays with our Continental Oypling scurneye in the Highlands and Lowlands 
Notes on Home and Foreign Travel. | Neighbours: of Scotland. 

A Visit to Holland and Denmark. GERMANY. - Handy Guides for Holiday Travellers. 

The Belgian Ardennes. Bonn, Greifswald, Jena, Kiel, Marburg. Books Worth Reading. 

A Journey to the Orkney and Shetland SWITZERLAND. The Land of the Midnight Sun. 


Islands | Geneva, Lausanne, Neuchatel. Holland and the Hollanders. 
| FRANCE. A Stay at Geneva. 
An Ideal Holiday at Cologne. Lisieux, Tours, Caen, Nancy, Grenoble, Paris. | Mont Blanc and its Glaciers. 


Educational Werld. Superannuation in Australia. Class Room Aids. Tutorial, Science, and Modern Language Sections. 
A BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ART SUPPLEMENT FOR SCHOOLROOM DECORATION 


(Size 22 inches by 32 inches, and printed on Best Plate Paper) presented with the Number. 


ORDER NOW FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


The PRACTICAL TEACHER EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHING OFFICES: 33 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 


THE HIGHLAND RAILWAY. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY COURSE 
AMBLESIDE, AMONG THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


Director: J. VAUGHAN, Lonpon, 


WOOD-WORK. J. W. THomas, Manual Training School, Sheffield. 
METAL-WORK. J.T. SuRimMeton, London School Board. 
WOOD-CARVING & DESIGN. Joserh Puiciirs, Home Arts and Industries 
FOR THE Association. 
CLAY-MODELLING. Miss Hermione Unwin, Author of ‘* Clay-Modelling for 
Teachers.” 
BRUSH-DRAWING. J. VAUGHAN. 
CARDBOARD-, PAPER-, AND COLOUR-WORK. H. Way, London 
School Board. 
t‘ The most enjoyable holiday I ever spent."—OLp STUDENT. 
An ideal spot for boating, fishing, cycling, climbing, &c., &c. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


The Direct Route to INVERNESS and NORTH of SCOTLAND W. ARMITAGE, Secretary 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, SHEFFIELD. 
is wa DUNKELD. 


Sis tones toes Our List 


TOURS 


z Leavin poa the n runs by ee jeu me ais Now comprises over 
ass O ecrankie, skirting the Deer Forest of Atholl, 
over the Grampians, and through Strathspey, affording mag- 500 SCHOOLS 


nificent glimpses of Ben Machdui and the Cairngorms, on to 


Kingussie and Aviemore ; from Aviemore a new and direct Throughout the Kingdom fitted witb 


line to Inverness, traversing scenery of the grandest description, 

has been constructed, shortening the time on the journey by an hour. _ 

By the old route the line runs past the ancient Towns of Forres 

(where the traveller can diverge and visit Blgin, with its magnificent DIVISIO NS 
Cathedral) and Nairn, “the Brighton of the North,” to Inver- PO oO a 


ness, the Capital of the ghlands. Parties staying at 
Inverness can have a choice selection of Tours at Reduced Fares. Eeer 


From INVERNESS Northwards 


the line skirts the Beauly Firth to Muir of Ord (from whence a 
Branch Line has been opened to Fortrose), on to Dingwall, 
from which point the traveller can visit the far-famed Strathpeffer 
Spa, ‘‘ the Harrogate of the North,” or proceed through grand and 
striking scenery to Kyle of Lochalsh, and thence by Steamer to 
the Isle of Skye and the Outer Hebrides, visiting on the 
route Loch Maree and Gairloch, or proceed North through 
Ross, Sutherland, and Caithness to Thurso and Wick, 
visiting John o’ Groats’ House, and thence by Steamer to the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands. 


The whole route affords an ever-varying succession of the most Picturesque Scenery, 


andthe aso eer Ltt Tt 
FINEST SHOOTING AND FISHING IN SOOTLAND. 


ADVANTAGES: 
Save Noise—Sound Proof—Quickly Removed— Save Labour of Teachers— 
Prevent Distraction—Give Extra Convenience. 


Lists of furnished Lodgings at Farm Houses and other places in the vicinity of ` „Price 8s. per square foot. 
the Highland Railway may be obtained on application at any of the Highland Rail- ESTIMATES FREE. 


way Stations, or to the Superintendent of the line at Inverness. 


eOe 
Tourist Tickets are issued from the principal Stations in England and Scotland by 
this route, along which there is now increased Hotel and Lodging accommodation. H 6) D KIN S O N & C O. j Lt d. j 
For full particulars as to Trains, Through Carriages, Tours, Fares, Steamer and | HAWKES ST., SMALL HEATH, 


Jeune BIRMINGHAM. 


Coach Connexions, &c., see the Company's Time Tables and Tourist Programme. | 


T. A. WILSON, GENERAL MANAGER. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. —Entrance Scholarships: A. R. E. 
Bauerle (J. Henderson, Esq., Dirleton House, Willesden); S. E. 
Metzger, University College School; L. J. Friedlander, University 
College School; G. I. Taylor (C. Simmons, Esq., Hols INN, 
Hampstead). Latin Prose, C. H. Arnhold; French Prose, C. H. 
Arnhold ; Greek Prose, V. S. Goodwin ; German Prose, F. Neuhaus, 
and R. C. Hirch, eg. Sir Arthur Charles has been appointed Judge 
of the Arches Court ; Prof. Michael Foster, K.C.B., Birthday Ionour 
List, President Elect of the British Association ; Dr. S. B. Schryver, 
Research Medal, University College, London ; I. Cuthbertson, First 
Class Honours Classical Moderations, Oxford ; R. S. Carpenter, second 
class (first division), Classical Tripos, Cambridge. On the retirement 
of Mr. H. Weston Eve, M.A., at Christmas, 1898, Mr. J. L. Paton, 
M.A., of Rugby School, was appointed Headmaster. Mr. Richard 
Savory M.A., and Rev. I. J. Coguin, B.A., have retired, and E. R. 
Edwards, Esq., has joined the staff. A fund in memory of the late 
Headmaster is being raised, and a playine field is to be obtained. 
Rowing Club started at Hammersmith. 

Ur HOLLAND GRAMMAR ScHOOoL.—G, L. Tarbottle has gained a 
commercial scholarship, and J. Whitton a studentship, at University 
College, Liverpool. The prizes will be distributed on July 20 by the 
Headmaster of Rugby. The Hon., A. Stanley, M.P., will preside. 
The eleven have won all their matches this season, and have an un- 
broken record of wins for three seasons in succession in inter-school 
matches. 

WAKEFIELD GRAMMAR ScuooLt,—During the year F. Burkitt has 
gained an open scholarship for mathematics at Exeter College, Oxford ; 
H. E. Midgley an open exhibition for mathematics at (Jueens’ College, 
Cambridge; A. S. Wylde a Freeston Exhibition for classics at Univer- 
sity College, Oxford; and L. Riley the Sedgwick Scholarship for 
classics at Queens College, Cambridge. F. W. Frankland, B.A., 
third Wrangler in 1897, has gained a proxime accessit for the Smith’s 
Prizes at Cambridge; W. If. Jackson has gained a Foundation Scholar- 
ship at Clare College, Cambridge ; W. O. Pearson has obtained Honours 
in Classical Moderations. Mr. T. B. Black, B.A., late Scholar of 
Durham University, has been taking temporary duty during the illness 
of Mr. McNicoll; and Mr. C. E. Yates has been appointed to an addi- 
tional mastership. The annual sports, after two postponements owing 
to bad weather, came off on the last day of May, and were an unusual 
success as regards the standard of the competitions and the number of 
parents and friends present. 

WELLINGTON COLLEGE.—The Prince Consort’s History Prize was 
gained by H. O. O'Hagan, the Primate’s Prize for Divinity by G. M. 
Boughey, and the Earl of Derby’s for French by A. F. IP. Wehner. Of 
the Major Frew’s Prizes, no less than four were carried off by E. G. 
Harris, viz., Latin Prose and Verse, Greek Verse, and Mathematics. 
The winner of the (Jueen’s Medal was A. N. L. Cater. Twelve admis- 
sions to the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and sixteen to the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, were obtained direct from the 
school. The Rev. W. Goodchild, M. A., has been appointed Rector of 
Berwick St. John, Salisbury. 

WHEELWRIGHE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, DEWsRURY.—The Governors 
of the Wheelwright Boys’ and Girls’ Grammar Schools, the Governors 
of the Technical School, and the Dewsbury Corporation have requested 
the Charity Commissioners to formulate a scheme for the amalgamation 
of the above-mentioned schools, which shall include the application of the 
Hinchclitle Bequest of £1,500 a year to the development of the joint 
Institution. 

WoopkRIDGE ScHuoor,.—The McMaster Gold Medal has been 
awarded to W. W. Mumford ; the Bishop of Norwich Divinity Prize 
to F. P. Luard ; and the Leaving Exhibition (450 per annum for three 
years) to F. P. Luard. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The winner of the Extra Prize for May is A. Watson Bain, 
Esq., 23 Queen Street, Perth. 

The winner of the Translation Prize for June is R. B. Webber, 
Esq., Merchiston Castle, Edinburgh. 


Les vieillards qui ont eu le bonheur ct le malheur de voir tout ce qui 
s'est fait dans ce demi-siccle unique, ott les siecles semblent entassés, 
déclarent que tout ce qui suivit de grand, de national, sous la Republique 
et Empire, cut cependant un caractère partiel, non unanime, que le 
seul 14 juillet fut le jour du peuple entier. (Qu il reste donc, ce grand 
jour, qu'il reste une des fetes éternelles du genre humain, non seulement 
pour avoir été le premier de la délivrance, mais pour avoir été le plus 
haut dans la concorde ! 

Que se passa-t-il dans cette courte nuit, ou personne ne dormit, pour 
qwau matin, tout dissentiment, toute incertitude disparaissant avec 
l'ombre, ils curent les memes pensces ? 

On sait ce qui se fit au Palais-Royal, à PHotel de Ville ; mais ce qui 
se passa au foyer du peuple, C’est là ce qu’il faudrait savoir. 
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La pourtant, on le devine assez par ce qui suivit, la chacun fit dans 
son ceur le jugement dernier du passé, chacun, avant de frapper, le 
condamna sans retour. . . . L'histoire revint cette nuit-la, une longue 
histoire de souffrances, dans l'instinct vengeur du peuple. L’ame des 
peres qui, tant de siccles, souflrirent, moururent en silence, revint dans 
les fils et parla. 

Hommes forts, hommes patients, jusque-là si pacifiques, qui deviez 
frapper cn ce jour le grand coup de la Providence, la vue de vos 
familles, sans ressource autre que vous, n’amollit pas votre cœur. Loin 
de là, regardant une fois encore vos enfants endormis, ces enfants dont 
ce jour allait faire la destinće, votre pensée grandie embrassa les libres 
générations qui sortiraient de leur berceau, et sentit dans cette journée 
tout le combat de Pavenir!. .. 

L’avenir et le passe faisaient tous deux même réponse ; tous deux, ils 
dirent: “Va!” , lt ce qui est hors du temps, hors de Pavenir 
et hors du passé, Pimmuable Droit le disait aussi. L’immortel senti- 
ment du juste donna une assiette d'airain au cour agité de Phomme, il 
lui dit: “Va paisible, que timporte? quoi qu'il Uarrive, mort, vain- 
queur, je suis avec toi !” 


By ‘6 Ahe.” 

Old men who have had the good or evil fortune to see all that has 
been done in this unique half-century—in which whole centuries seem 
to have been compressed —assert that, of all the great and national deeds 
that were to ensue in the time of the Republic or of the Empire, not 
one was entirely free from the taint of party spirit, not one was the 
unanimous expression of the will of the whole nation—-that glory 
belonged to the 14th of July alone. Let it remain, that day of days ; 
let it remain one of the imperishable feast-days of mankind, not simply 
because on that day the work of deliverance was begun, but because 
then and only then the nation was absolutely at one. 

What passed in that short sleepless night, and how came it that when 
morning broke all discord and all uncertainty vanished with the dark- 
ness and the same thoughts were in all men’s hearts ? 

What happened at the Palais Royal and at the Hotel de Ville we 
know, but what we would fain learn is what happened in the homes of 
the people. 

Yet there, one divines from what followed, each man, in the deep 
of his heart, summoned the past to judgment; cach man, ere he 
struck, condemned that past irrevocably. . . . History—a long history 
of suffering—lived again that night in the avenging fury of the people. 
The spirit of fathers who—for how many centuries ?—had suflered and 
died in silence found utterance now in the actions of their sons. Oh, 
strong and patient men, heretofore lovers of peace—you, who on 
that day were to strike the blow decreed by Providence, the sight of 
your families, helpless, save for you, softened not your hearts. Rather, 
as you gazed yet once again upon your sleeping children—children 
whose destiny that day was to determine-—-your larger soul took in 
its wide embrace the free generations that should spring from their 
cradle, and felt in that day all the strife that was to come. 

Past and future gave but one answer: “ Forward.” And that 
which ts above time, beyond the future and before the past—immutable 
Right- spake the same word. The deathless consciousness of justice 
bound the fearful heart of man ‘as with triple brass,” while it spake : 
‘*Go forward undismayed. What matter whether death or victory 
be thy portion, so I be still with thee ?” 


We classify the 232 versions received as follows :— 


First Class. —M.C.V., Evenmensch, Telmic, Delaunay, Conquistador, 
Anchor, Tisserand, Glenleigh, K.C.L., A Speckled Bird, Una, Izara, 
Daphne, Nalayak, E.M. P., Ies, Plaza Toro, Lydia Prima, Arbor Vale, 
Chauvel, Faza, Hercules, Cinera, Topsy, Vanisher, Templier ?, Tyssul, 
Sirach, Lade, Contresens, Ausdauer, Spitzbergen, Aqyén. 

Second Class.—Veterite, M.S. J., Ecclefechan, Fidex, En iterum, 
Ailemia, Midnight Oil, (a ira, Georgette, Merrybent, S.M. R.L., Bon 
courage, Nica, Roodeye, Une Bohémicnne, TALYLLYN, Esquimault, 
Vlaamsche Meisje, Sarah Sophia, No. 41, Magmar, Sorrowful, Cyrano 
de Bergerac, Montserrat, Mendiskoa, Guery, M. F.B., Lynette, Silver- 
pen, Sepoy, Chemineau, Spero, S.M.M., Corbar, P.D. F.T., Arthenice, 
A.T., Aurora, 1, Prospice, C.L., Pea-shooter, Chingleput, Reseda, 
Ellis, Sirach Secundus, M.A.M., Arderne, Norchaloir, Bridgend post 
mark, E.O.M., Menapia, Miranda, Haron, WhiteLady, Finetta, Dourak, 
L.M.C.J., Brand, E.HLO., Roman Wall, Spearmaiden, Firenze, 
Berwyn, Mouche à Miel, M.C.C., Myrel Han, Arcadia, Mu Sigma, 
Beta, E.L., Bat, Rhodanthe, Gorey, Rag, Amicus, Scissors, Shangai, 
Patience, Borealis, Antoinette, Der Adler, Ludeshope. 

Third Class.— Rosalind, Judith, F.S.O., Ini, Alone, B.G.S. 3031, 
Brown Dick, Devoniensis, Seaton Carew, Tracy, Leander, P.T.C.T., 
Benjamin, 111976, Monicke, F.A. M.E., Ricardo, M.T.G., Franken- 
stein, Le Rossignol, Shaughraun, Yenadizze, Petit-chou, Pittchen, 
Exon, Lord Dundreary, Black-bird, tynorant, Limousine, Scribe, 
Lady Macbeth, Cleave, K.A.C., Fiddle, Florizel, Pimpernel, D.K. B., 
La Petite Fadette, W.S.M., Marbla, Che sara sara, Tartarin, Angliski, 
A.HL.S., Gibson, Shark, Mabel McQuade, Espérance, Cedeks, A. LL, 

(Continued on page 454.) 
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A Selection of Prize Books published by Cassell & Company. 


The Queen’s Empire. 


A pictorial record in which the modes of government, national institutions, forms of worship, methods of travel, 
sports, recreations, occupations, and home life of the inhabitants of the British 
Illustrations, beautifully reproduced from authentic photographs, and printed on Plate Paper, with descriptive text. 


mpire are faithfully and vividly portrayed. Two Volumes, containing about 700 
adond bound in cloth, 9s. each. 


in Danger’s Hour; or, Stout Hearts and Stirring Deeds. With Introduction by H. O. ARNOLD-ForsTER, M.P. 


With 4 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; also in blue cloth, 1s. 8d. 


This attractive volume recounts some of the most noteworthy historical adventures, and is intended to direct the natural love of adventure among schoolboys to subjects 


worthy of their admiration. It contains suitable notes. 


Sports and Pastimes, Cassell’s Book of. 


and containing nearly 1,000 Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Robinson Crusoe, Cassell’s New Fine-Art Edition of. 


Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or buckram, gilt edges, 5s. 
A History of England. 


Describing more than Six Hundred Outdoor and Indoor Games and Amusements, 


With upwards of 100 Original Illustrations by WALTER PAGET. 


From the Landing of Julius Cæsar to the Present Day. By H. O. ARNOLD-ForRSTER, M.P., Author of ‘‘ The 


Citizen Reader,” “ This World of Ours,” &c., &c. Extra Crown, 8vo, 832 pages, copiously Illustrated. Revised Edition, 5s. 


Gaudeamus. 
words of the Songs are issued in paper cover, 6d. ; or in cloth, gd. 


Wild Life at Home: How to Study and Photograph it. 


a Camera,” ‘ British Birds’ Nests,” &c. 
Extra crown, 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


Ballads and Songs. By W. M. THACKERAY. 
illustrated British Ballads. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Jenny NysTROM-STOOPENDAAL. Clothgilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Britain’s Roll of Glory; or, The Victoria Cross, its Heroes, and their Vaiour. 


8 Full-Page Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop. 


The Queen’s London. 
Queen's Diamond Jubilee Procession. 


New Edition, 3s. 6d. 


New and Enlarged Edition, 106. 6d. 


A Selection of 100 Songs for Colleges and Schools. 


With Original Illustrations by H. M. BROCK. 
With Several Hundred Original Illustrations. 
Fine-Art Memorial Edition. 


Edited by JoHN FARMER. Words and Music, cloth gilt, 5s. The 


By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S., Author of ‘* With Nature and 


With Rembrandt Frontispiece and about 100 Illustrations from Photographs, taken direct from Nature, by CHERRY KEARTON. 


6s. 
Cheap Edition, Two Vols. in One, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
With upwards of 100 Original Illustrations by 


By D. H. Parry. With 


Containing about 450 Exquisite Views of London and its Environs, together with a fine series of Pictures of the 


The Story of the Sun. By Sir ROBERT StTaweE Lt BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. With 8 Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations. 


Cloth gilt. Cheap Edition, 103. 6d. 


Dore’s Milton's Paradise Lost. Illustrated with 50 Full-page Drawings by Gustave Doré. Large 4to Edition, cloth gilt, 21s. 


Popular Edition, cloth gilt, gilt edges, or buckram, gilt top, gilt lettered, 7s. 6d. 


With Nature and a Camera. 
RIcHARD KgartTon, F.Z.S. 
gilt, 21s. 


Being the Adventures and Observations of a Field Naturalist and an Animal Photographer. 
Illustrated by a Special Frontispiece, and 180 Pictures from Photographs taken direct from Nature, by CHERRY KEARTON. 


By 
Buckram 


Cassell’s Complete Catalogue, containing particulars of over 1000 Books suitable for Presentation, will be sent post free on application. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LimitEep, LupGaTE HI Li, Lonpon, E.C. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL PRIZES. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPH. 


Price Five Shillings. 


Hero and Heroine. TheStory of a First Year at 
School. 


“lts main interest lies in the extraordinarily sympathetic study of a new boy's 
devotion to a schoolfellow.”—A/lanchester Guardian. 


Biack and Biue. 


“This somewhat curious title may be supposed to foreshadow the hero's 
chequered career under cloudy or clear skies for the few months covered by the 
story. Anda very good story It is."—/ournal of Education. 


Half-Text History. Chronicles of School Life. 


t The boys with edges to their minds will enjoy it, we think, and we know that for 
their elders it is full of entertainment.” — Bookman. 


Cheaper Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
Cap and Gown Comedy. 


“The humour that irradiates these diverting and moving ‘Stories by a School- 
master’ is an admirable and delightful humour."—Saturday Review, 


A. & C. BLACK, London. 


“ The most competent and best edited paper of its class.” —Athencum. 
Cloth, pp. xii. 748, price 7s. 6d. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


A {Honthlp Becord and ebiew. 
BOUND VOLUME FOR 


Cases for Binding. Is. Ód. 


1898. 


OFFICES: 3 Broapway, LupGAaTE HILL, E.C. 


| 
| 
| 


HON. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


Author of ‘‘ Talks with Mr. Gladstone,” ‘‘ Benjamin Jowett : 
a Personal Memoir,” &c. 


Contents: — The 
Cure for Incur- 


SIXTH EDITION. Demy 8vo, pp. 460. With Portrait of Author. 
Cloth elegant, gilt top, price Five Shillings. , 
Contents :—Historical Pre- 
Sa fe diction — Sir G. C. Lewis 
and Longevity—Literary 
Stu die S Egotism—Charles Austin 
# | — Recollections of Mr. 
Grote and Mr. Babbage— 
Mr. Tennyson’s Social Philosophy — Physical and 
Moral Courage — The Upper Engadine — Notes and 
Recollections of Sir Charles Wheatstone, Dean 
Stanley, and Oanon Kingsley — The Bpicurist’s 
Lament. Index to the Classical and other Quota- 
tions, with English renderings. 
FOURTH EDITION. Demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, 
price Half-a-Crown. 
Stones ef ables -The Fear of 
Stumblin terrane 
g Ææ | Deaths — Divine 
Economy of Truth 
Appendices: — Recollections of Mark Pattison — Mr. 
Romanes’ Catechism — Neochristianity and Neo- 
catholicism: a Sequel. Index to the Classical and 
other Quotations, with English renderings. 
London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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A.V., Palm, Devereux, Garde-bien, Iris, Elaine, Shepherdess, Cunctator, 
Prig, Portia, Dum spiro spero, Marcia, Die Quelle, Herma, D’Ermagnac, 
Seabury, Pamphylax, T. Cosy. 

Fourth Class.—Little Monk, Hermione G., Bernardine, Nonyeb, 
Tasma, Edelweis, Michelet, Alpha, Yamba, Planta Genista, Miranda, 
PT Cyrano, Sans peur, Palais Royal, G.H.T., Torisol, Calp, 

anda. 

Fifth Class. —O.T., Omdurman, C.O.C., Fluvius, Ebor, Namur, 
O.K., L.A.T., F.E.S., Mario, Upsala, Filia, Sils, Oman, Terra, L.E., 
Shandy, Schoolgirl, Liss, Tiro, Uvula, T.A.R., Rus, Flamma, Novice, 
Quid, Elève, Poor Marie, Rabbit, Quill, P.A.R. 


Michelet is highly rhetorical, and a successful rendering depended 
mainly on a reproduction of the prose rhythm, the elaborately balanced 
sentences, the catch-words. The apostrophe, the historic present, the 
echoes of Biblical language, are quite in the manner of Carlyle. In 
such a passage nuances are all important. Thus, at starting, ‘‘ old men 
who had” is infinitely preferable to ‘‘the old men who have had”; 
“ the happiness and likewise the misfortune” is better than ‘‘ both the 
good and the bad fortune”; ‘*into which whole centuries seem 
crowded” is better than ‘‘ piled up,” “rolled,” ‘‘accumulated” (cf. 
“t one crowded hour of glorious life”) ; ‘‘was marred by party spirit and 
lacked the note of catholicity” is better than ‘‘ wore a partial character 
without unanimity.” Kevint dans l’instinct needs almost two verbs to 
give the full force—‘‘ rose again from its grave and lived again in.” 
Pactfigues, ‘‘ law-abiding.” Legrand coup de la Providence—** blow of 
Providence ” is hardly English ; and ‘‘ blow ordained by Providence ” 
is rather wooden ; more freely, ‘‘to strike once for all for God and for 
the cause.” Sentit, ‘‘ anticipated.” ‘‘ Wholly dependent on your 
exertions” is terribly hackneyed, only capped by ‘‘ go ahead.” ‘‘ Go,” 
by itself, will hardly do. One would naturally translate ‘‘ forwards,” 
but ‘fgoon” is preferable, because of the Va paisible that follows, 
which must be turned by “go in peace.” Une assiette d'airain was 
generally turned by ‘‘a breastplate of brass,” or some similar phrase. 
I do not object, but the French metaphor is rather the ‘‘ foundation of 
rock,” and I should prefer ‘‘ nerved and steeled.” 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from Goethe’s “ Letters” :— 


Ohne den mindesten Anstoss bin ich vergniigt und gesund nach 


Frankfurt gelangt und überlege in einer ruhigen und heitern Wohnung 
nun erst, was es heisse, in meinen Jahren in die Welt zu gehen. In 
früherer Zeit imponiren und verwirren uns die Gegenstände mehr, weil 
wir sie nicht beurtheilen noch zusammenfassen können, aber wir werden 
doch mit ihnen leichter fertig, weil wir nur aufnehmen, was in unserm 
Wege liegt, und rechts und links wenig achten. Später kennen wir die 
Dinge mehr, es interessirt uns deren eine grössere Anzahl, und wir 
wiirden uns gar übel befinden, wenn uns nicht Gemiithsruhe und. 
Methode in diesen Fallen zu Hülfe kamen. Ich will Alles, was mir in 
diesen acht Tagen vorgekommen, so gut als moglich zurecht stellen, an 
Frankfurt selbst, als einer vielumfassenden Stadt, meine Schemate 
probiren und mich dann zu einer weitern Reise vorbereiten. 

Sehr merkwiirdig ist mir aufgefallen, wie est eigentlich mit dem 
Publiko einer grossen Stadt beschaffen ist. Es lebt in einem bestan- 
digen Taumel von Erwerben und Verzehren, und das, was wir 
Stimmung nennen, lässt sich weder hervorbringen noch mittheilen. 
Alle Vergnügungen, selbst das Theater, sollen nur zerstreuen, und die 
grosse Neigung des lesenden Publikums zu Journalen und Romanen 
entsteht eben daher, weil jene immer und diese meist Zerstreuung 
bringen. 

Ich glaube sogar eine Art von Scheu gegen poetische Produktionen, 
oder wenigstens insofern sie poetisch sind, bemerkt zu haben, die mir 
aus eben diesen Ursachen ganz natürlich vorkommt. Die Poesie 
verlangt, ja sie gebietet Sammlung, sie isolirt den Menschen wider 
seinen Willen, sie drängt sich wiederholt auf und ist in der breiten 
Welt (um nicht zu sagen in der grossen) sehr unbequem. 

Ich gewöhne mich nun, Alles, wie mir die Gegenstände vorkommen 
und was ich über sie denke, aufzuschreiben, ohne die genaueste Be- 
obachtung und das reifste Urtheil von mir zu fordern, oder auch an einen 
künftigen Gebrauch zu denken. Wenn man den Weg einmal ganz 
zurückgelegt hat, so kann man mit besserer Ubersicht das Vorräthige 
immer wieder als Stoff gebrauchen. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be reguired to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by July 16, 
addressed “ Prize Editor,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


FRENCH Protestant GOV ERN ESS | 


EUNE DAME PARISIENNE 


EQUIRED, in September, an 


wishes Non-resident Post in High or Private 
School, September. Teaches German and elementary 
Music. Age 29. Prepares for Examinations, London 
prefered: Mile. B., 142 Kensington Park Road, W. 


A FRENCH LADY, experienced in 


Class Teaching, desires a Re-engagement in a 
large Private or Public School. Pupils successfully 
prepared for Examinations. Excellent references. 
Address—Mile. Lans, gt Finborough Road, Earl's 
Court, London, S.W. 


ERTIFICATED ART TEACH- 


ER (South Kensington) requires Engagement, 
Three years’ experience in large Public Schcol. Good 
eo -» 35 Oseney Crescent, Camden Road, 


OUNG Lady (London Matricu- 


lation Certificate) desires an Engagement in a 
High School, or as GOVERNESS in India or the 
Colonies. Subjects: English, Latin, Mathematics, 
German, French, Greek, Mechanics, Chemistry. Six 
years’ experience in High Schools. First-class refer- 
ences. Address—C. N., 62 Portway, West Ham, 


Essex. 

A FRENCH LADY, Diplomée, 
requires situation in September in a School or 

Family to teach French and elementary Drawing. 

Also a Holiday Engagement for the Summer Vacation. 

—Mlle. L., Clarendon House, Hesketh Park, South- 

port. 


E-ENGAGEMENT wanted, in 

September, as ASSISTANT - MISTRESS. 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificateand L.L.A. Subjects: 
English in all its branches, Euclid, French (acquired 
abroad). Five years’ experience. references. 
Address -Miss B., c.o. Mrs. Denné, Milton House, 
Bouverie Square, Folkestone. 


T ONDON GRADUATE. Cam- 


bridge Teachers’ Certificate (distinction), desires 
Re-engagement for September. Experienced. Sub- 
jects: English, German, Latin, elementary Mathe- 
matics. Small Form. Non-resident preferred.—E. M. 
THEOBALD, 8 Alma Road, Canonbury, London, N. 


désire Situation, ax pair, dans un pensionnat ou 

dans une famille. Leçons de français. Excellentes 
références. — MARTHE VERDIER, 12 rue du Quatre 
Septembre, Paris. 


RENCH LADY, Protestant, 


Diplémée, nine years’ experience, good testi- 
monials, desires Re-engagement, September. Non- 
resident post preferred. — Mlle. C. J., Westbourne, 
Severn Road, Sheffeld. 


OR SEPTEMBER. — FRENCH 


LADY, Protestant, Diplémée, experienced, seeks 
Re-engagementina School. Good Music. Can prepare 
for Local Examinations in French.— MADEMOISELLE, 
14 Belsize Park Gardens, Hampstead, London. 


XPERIENCED KINDER- 


GARTEN TEACHER, bolding the First Class 
Higher Froebel Certificate and excellent testimonials, 
with seven years’ experience, requires a Non-resident 
Post for September, within daily reach of the City, 
in Kindergarten. Transition or Form I.—H. B., 17 
South Street, Finsbury, E.C. 


XPERIENCED NORTH GER- 

MAN GOVERNESS, Certificated, requires 

Post in a high-class School for next term, Advanced 

German, French and Music. Highly recommended.— 
O.A., 1 Dalton Terrace, Meads, Eastbourne. 


ICENTIATE R.A.M. desires 


Re-engagement as MUSIC MISTRESS in 
School. Thorough Piano, Harmony, Theory, Solo and 
Class Singing. Elementary Violin. Experienced. 
Excellent testimonials. — A., c.o. James, Stationer, 
Elswick Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


OLIDAY ENGAGEMENT, for 

August and part of September, wanted bya 

Trained and Certificated GERMAN MISTRESS.— 
Fraulein T. RöTrGER, Corran, Watford, Herts. 


INDERGARTEN MISTRESS 


desires Post in September. Has had first 
ear's training.—E. R., 99 Upper Grosvenor Road, 
unbridge Wells. 


- Press. 


Appointment as GYMNASTIC and DRILL- 
ING MISTRESS, by a fully Certificated Young Lady 
with the highest references from the Southport Physical 
Training College, Principal, A. Alexander, Esq. 
Apply—Miss W. ALDRED, 60 Manley Road, Whalley 
Range, Manchester. 


USIC.—Lady (23), Silver Medal- 
list R.A.M., L.A M., Violin, Piano, seeks 
Post in good School. Experienced. Last two years in 
first-class Preparatory School. Class Singing, Theo 
Harmony. illing to help in other subjects. Englis 
Drawing, Painting. —M. C. Hawxstong, Dragon 
Parade, Harrogate. 


ANTED, in September, Post as 


SECOND MISTRESS in a School (Prepar- 
atory for Boys preferred). Certificated Junior and 
Senior Cambridge, and Music, London College. Church 
of England, Address—Miss Murigt Lass, Cambridge 
Villa, Witham, Essex. 


WISS FRENCH GRADUATE, 


M.A. (Lausanne University), wishes Post as 
Visiting, Private, or Resident TUTOR in School or 
Family. Greek, Latin, French (literature and philo- 
logy). English references. Experience. — GRIVEL, 
32 Gower Street, London, W.C. 


INGING AND ART MISTRESS, 


L.R.A.M. Singing (performer), Class Singing. 
Honours Certificates (R.A.M. Local) for Piano and 
Theory. Ablettand Kensington Teachers’ Certificates, 
Medallist, Exhibitor. Oilsand Water Colours, Drawing 
from Life, and Designing, Sketching, Drawing for the 
11 years’ experience. Disengaged September. 
—Miss Saw, West Heath, Ham Common, Surrey. 


XPERIENCED HIGH SCHOOL 
MISTRESS seeks Re-engagement as FORM 
MISTRESS or Head of Preparatory Department. 
Mathematics, Latin, French, German, English subjects, 
and Drill.—Miss Horwoop, 180 Church Street, Stoke 
Newington, London. 


XPERIENCED HIGH SCHOOL 

TEACHER desires work in or near London. 

Subjects: English, Latin, French, German. Address 
—M., 50 Norland Square, W 
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HOW TO TREAT ENGLISH HISTORY FROM 
GARDINER’S “OUTLINE.” * 
By W. E. Brown, B.A. 


‘“ History, you have heard me say a thousand times, is the basis of all 
true general knowledge.”—CARLYLE. 


SS in teaching history may mean gratifying results in 

examination lists, or it may mean the inspiring of a love of 
the subject in our pupils which will lead them to read historical 
works for themselves, and give them eventually a higher appreci- 
ation of the duties of citizenship than is gained by the man who 
is unable to regard political questions from an historical stand- 
point. This second aim is certainly the more worthy of the two, 
and, fortunately, it is the one more easily obtainable. The first 
can only be realized in a limited number of instances, for the 
simple reason that a good memory is a comparatively rare 
thing, and success in an examination in history depends 
primarily upon ability to remember a certain amount of matter 
at a particular time. Future advances in the study of psychology 
may reveal methods by which teachers can give their pupils not 
only facts, but also memories to retain them. But, until such a 
happy time arrives, the efforts of a teacher of history—unless 
the period under examination be a very short one, and the 
examiner be content with meagre answers—are not likely to 
meet with as high a reward in the shape of percentages in this 
subject as fall to his lot in others which he teaches with less 
exertion and which both he and his pupils consider less interest- 
ing. In languages and in mathematics, the further the advance 
made the harder does it become to forget the early lessons, 
through continually having to make use of what was learnt in 
them. A lasting knowledge of the case-endings of the Latin 
declensions and of the factors of a*—é* is due more to the fre- 
quency with which they are required in future exercises than to 
any thoroughness with which they were mastered when first met 
with. But, in history, the opposite is the case ; for, in spite of 


the continuity of the story, it is not true in this sense, even if it ` 


be so in any other, that “history repeats itself.” Each event 
occurs once, and only once; and so it is inevitable that the 
nearer the approach of the end of the term’s course the more 
hazy become the pictures of the first lessons. But the usual 
period taken to cover the ground between 55 B.C. and the 
present time is two years, or six terms. Recapitulations di- 
minish, but by no means overcome, the difficulty. If, however, 
some of our pupils are laying aside more juvenile publications 
for “Ivanhoe” or “ Westward Ho!” or “The Last of the 
Barons,” and a few of the older ones are dipping into Macaulay 
or Froude, low percentages need not discourage us. 

But, after all, we keep both aims before us: we teach with the 
object of giving our pupils real knowledge as well as enthusiasm 
for the subject, and we direct our energies to discovering 
methods which will at once assure a firm grasp of the facts and 
an intelligent interest in them. The predominant feature of a 
method may be either a school text-book, or a note-book, or a 
lecture ; but, whatever use may be made of these agents, the 
hard fact remains that the pupil who is not gifted with a re- 
tentive memory can only acquire a knowledge of history by hard 
work on his own account. It is only by going over the lesson, 
in text-book or note-book, again and again, that it can be 
mastered. The conscientious teacher of to-day, in his horror of 
the dark ages when learning dates and summaries by heart was 
the universal plan, is particularly liable to forget that his 
business is not to do the work for his boys, but to assist them to 
work. A story told recently in the Journal of Education 
illustrates this truth. A gentleman said to a little girl attending 
one of the London Board schools: “ Well, what do they teach 
you at your school?” “Oh, they teaches me everything, but I 
learns nothing,” was the reply. 

I will now submit for consideration the plan which, after 
trying many varieties of lesson, seems to me the most satis- 
factory. In brief, it is this:—The boys prepare over-night so 
many paragraphs or pages of a text-book ; in the class next day 
a viva voce questioning upon this forms the basis of an oral 
lesson, in which additional information, explanations, com- 
parisons, and illustrations are supplied, the pupils meanwhile 
taking notes. The next lesson begins with questions asked 
rapidly upon the oral teaching ; recapitulations, by means of 


* A paper read at the Annual Conference of the Friends’ Guild of 
Teachers, January 12, 1899. 


separate kingdoms became united into a compact whole. 


trypographed notes, are introduced from time to time, as 
opportunity offers. 

Whatever may be the defects of this system, it has many 
advantages. It is a good mental exercise for boys to acquire 
the habit of reading a book in such a way as to be able to re- 
produce the gist of it. Of course, the text-book must be a good 
one and a simple one. I use S. R. Gardiners “Outline” 
(Longmans, 2s. 6d. ; or, in two parts, Is. and 1s. 6d.). It is an 
ideal outline—sufficiently detailed to be interesting, and yet 
showing the relations of events to one another in their true pro- 
portion, containing neither too many stories of the “Alfred and 
the Cakes” type, nor the names of persons, places, or enact- 
ments, which one would wish to be omitted. Thus it is suitable 
for both older and younger readers. 

A particular period of history does not come round in the 
school course more often than once a year at most. Hence 
a number of one’s class have little, if any, previous knowledge 
of it, and are not, therefore, in the right condition to receive a 
lecture upon it. But, if they have read an outline the previous 
evening, their minds will contain something upon which one 
can work—in fact, “to them that have shall be given.” When 
I have tried the reverse order, giving the lecture, or talk, or oral 
lesson—whichever is the right name for it—before anything had 
been read, I have felt like “taking away from them even that 
which they had.” 

As will appear presently, there must be a large amount of 
pre arrangement with regard to the additional matter which is 
thus imparted, but the answers of the pupils show—often with 
painful clearness—what their particular needs are, and previous 
intentions may have to be set aside in order to meet them. 
This is, of course, a more frequent occurrence in junior forms 
than in higher classes ; but it is always necessary to be on one’s 
guard against talking above the heads of one’s audience, and 
to be ready for every kind of emergency. On the other hand, 
the oral instruction must not be merely haphazard, and valuable 
or not, or sufficient or not, according to the activity or inert- 
ness of the teacher’s mind at the time. He must have prepared 
a carefully arranged course of notes—trypographed copies of 
which should be presented to the class, time not allowing 
for their being dictated—and these should be annotated with 
another series of jottings from and references to his own 
wider reading, just as methodically set down as if he were 
going to lecture. 

Thus, the chief art consists in raising upon the text-book 
foundation a building whose elevation must depend upon the 
age and attainments of the class which is being taught. For 
example, Gardiner’s sentence, “ William of Normandy had 
no rightful claim tothe English crown at all, but by putting 
together a number of reasons, none of which was worth any- 
thing, he managed to make it seem as though he had a real 
claim,” may be amplified into an excursus which, to a junior 
form, would include Edward’s promise of heirship and the 
version of the story of Harold’s shipwreck and oath, which 
poet and novelist make use of. The murder of Edward’s 
brother Alfred would be added in a lesson to a middle form, 
while a still higher class would require some discussion upon 
the real nature of the oath and upon the part which the Pope 
took in furthering William’s aims. 

In deciding upon the selection of the material which is 
extraneous to the text-book, great care must be taken to avoid 
so overweighting a subject with detail as to obscure the main 
drift of events. Landmarks in a progress towards a definite 
goal must stand out clear and distinct. So must the goal itself. 
Hence the temptation to introduce stories from Shakespeare 
or from Scott’s “Tales of a Grandfather,” in order to add 
picturesqueness, may have to be resisted, on the one hand; while, 
on the other, we may have to boldly shut our eyes to stock 
questions of examination papers, and reduce the “twelve 
horrid, hateful battles” to five, or the longer list of the Cromwell 
period to a similar number, omitting the names, too, of many 
commanders held in high esteem at Burlington House and in 
Bloomsbury Square. To take a further example: neither the 
religious gain in the introduction of Christianity, nor the 
decision come to at Whitby as to the exact pattern of the 
tonsure, nor the events in the reigns of the Kings of Wessex, 
nor the work and personality of Dunstan, nor, lastly, the feudal 
institutions of Willian I., should be so treated as to allow the 
mind to lose sight of the gradual process by which a number of 
And 
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when the goal is reached, and a description has been given of 
how 60,000 landholders all swore allegiance tothe same sovereign 
upon Salisbury Plain, how necessary it is to recapitulate. 

Graphic extracts from leading historians are, nevertheless, a 
great help, especially if pains be taken to read them well. The 
style of writing which now obtains among students of history 
is calm and philosophical rather than rhetorical or picturesque; 
but boys will always prefer the latter ; and if, through such 
literature being thus brought before them, they acquire a taste 
for history, which will ultimately lead them to appreciate the 
thoughtful and suggestive writers of the present day, the highest 
aim of our teaching will be realized. Such scenes as the election 
of Anselm to the Archbishopric, as told by Church ; the siege 
of Calais, by Charlotte Yonge; the death of Elizabeth, by 
J. R. Green; the trial of Charles I., by Foster; Cromwell 
driving out the Long Parliament, by Guizot ; or the trial of 
the Seven Bishops, by Macaulay—whether the actual incidents 
narrated are remembered or not—cannot fail to arouse en- 
thusiam, and a lasting impression will be produced. 

Many famous sayings also assist in driving home the main 

facts. “ Sir, you have taught me to look for the opinion of my 
subjects in other places than in the House of Commons” re- 
calls at once the high-souled patriotism of the “first great 
Commoner.” “They are ringing their bells now, but soon they 
will be wringing their hands” brings before us the burly dogged- 
ness of Sir Robert Walpole. Schoolboys should be deeply 
grateful to the Scotch minister who dubbed James I. “ God’s 
silly vassal,” and to Henry IV. for styling him, no less wittily, 
“the wisest fool in Christendom.” 
_ Foreign affairs ought to occupy a more prominent position 
in the lesson than they do in most text-books, especially with 
older pupils. They, at any rate, should have as vivid a concep- 
tion of William Duke of Normandy as of William King of 
England, of Charles V. and Philip of Spain as of Henry VIII. 
and his children, of Louis XIV. as of James II. and William III., 
of Napoleon as of Wellington or Pitt. 

Local colour is another valuable aid. Some neighbourhoods 
are less rich than others; but, if no ruined abbey, Norman keep, 
ancient cross, or manor house exists within the radius of a 
walk, origins of place names, and of names of streets even, 
often repay investigation. Pictures, too, are helpful. There 
are upwards of sixty woodcuts in the text-book which has been 
mentioned. Most of them are well executed, and really do 
illustrate some event which must be taught. They include 
reprints of Turners “Battle of Trafalgar” and Hogarth’s 
“Village Festival”; also “ The Princes in the Tower,” 
“ Drake’s Famous Game at Bowls,” and “The Burning of 
Cranmer.” Sets of lantern slides can be hired from various 
bodies; but those which I happen to have examined have 
generally been either series of portraits or such as would re- 
quire a special lesson to illustrate them, rather than such as 
wotld illustrate ordinary lessons. A teacher who believes 
strongly in appealing to the eye would probably derive most 
satisfaction from slides of his own making. Series for different 
epochs, portraying the social life of the people—their dress, 
armour, pursuits, amusements, domestic architecture, and house- 
hold arrangements—would be invaluable, and probably prove 
the best means of teaching this side of the subject, one to 
which, although so important, it is most difficult to do justice. 
In fact, the social history of the country has not yet been 
written. Historical novels are of some value in this respect, 
but their descriptions must be accepted with caution. One that 
has been re-published recently, and widely purchased, “ Phra 
the Phocnician,” by Edwin Lester Arnold, contains such ana- 
chronisms as the use of glass for the windows of ordinary 
dwellings in the time of Edward II., and represents the Jews 
as trading openly in England during the same period. 

The seventeen maps which Gardiner gives are also very 
useful, the necessity for constant reference to them or other 
historical maps being obvious. The general effect of the 
physical geography of our country upon its history and upon 
the character of our race is probably treated best in geography 
lessons, but particular instances should be noticed under 
“ History.” Osmund Airy’s text-book shows clearly how 
the course of the English conquest of Britain was controlled 
by the then existing stretches of forest land; and Macaulay’s 
chapter on the general condition of England during the seven- 
teenth century 1s instructive; but, unfortunately, it is not easy to 
gather information on this head. 


The question whether it is well to allow one’s own bias to 
appear in dealing with historical controversies deserves con- 
sideration. Something may be said for strongly advocating 
the cause of one side in treating, say, the struggle between 
Charles I. and the Parliament. The narrative will assume 
somewhat the form of a romance, with a more or less exciting 
plot, and so take greater hold of the class; and the youthful 
mind loves to have an irreproachable leader of a faultless cause 
given to him to worship, on the one hand, and a deep-dyed 
villain to hate, upon the other. But in these days of sharp 
party distinctions—when to be a Churchman ora Nonconformist, 
to be a brewer or a teetotaller, to live in a villa or in a street, 
in the majority of cases z¢se/f declares how a man will vote upon 
questions altogether unconnected with any of these conditions— 
and when, further, we cannot bring ourselves to trust the 
management of the elementary education of our town, or the 
care of its streets or its health to a man whose views on Irish 
Home Rule do not agree with our own, the history lesson, in 
the case of older boys especially, offers a grand opportunity for 
inculcating the duty of forming a rational opinion based upon 
fact, and not upon prejudice. If, for example again, the rising 
generation are shown that Charles I., if often wrong, was also 
often right, and that his opponents, too, were often mistaken 
and misguided, however noble the aims which animated them, 
it may help to bring forward the day when 


The common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 


Those who regard such a state of things as merely a poet’s 
vision, quite outside the pale of practical politics, ought to have 
heard a most suggestive lecture which Prof. Dicey delivered 
some two years ago in Sheffield, entitled “ Reasonableness in 
Politics.” He urged upon his hearers the importance of look- 
ing ahead in order to discover questions likely to come forward 
in the near future, so as to be able to study them before they 
are entered upon party programmes, when it becomes impos- 
sible for the best-intentioned writers to treat them quite 
impartially. He instanced the case of the House of Lords, 
and advised every one to collect information upon the working 
of all the various examples of Second Chambers now existing 
in other countries, and so be prepared to form an intelligent 
opinion upon any particular scheme of reform which may arise. 

The teaching of older pupils calls for some further observa- 
tions. In such work, unless a more advanced text-book be 
used, very little actual explanation will be needful, and so the 
lesson will assume more the shape of a lecture. The question 
of taking notes is an important one. Individuals will very 
likely be capable of taking their own notes upon the masters 
discourse without much aid from him ; but a class as a whole 
can hardly be trusted to write down an abstract of it either 
sufficiently full or sufficiently accurate. This is probably the 
case even in schools where the system of taking notes upon 
oral lessons is generally adopted. In schools where it is not 
the practice in other branches of study, the labour of training 
boys to take their own notes in one particular branch is so 
great as to take all the soul out of the lesson itself. Thus, under 
the most favourable circumstances, some part of the notes 
ought to be dictated. A convenient plan is for the pupils to 
write the dictated notes upon alternate pages, and their own 
upon those opposite. Dictation is, however, a lengthy opera- 
tion, and, if manuscript books could be used specially prepared 
for being interleaved with trypographed sheets, much time 
would be saved. A method which consists in the pupil’s own 
notes being made occasionally, or even always, from their own 
reading—directed, of course, by the master—rather than from 
an oral lesson, has much in its favour. In my own lessons to 
advanced classes, the principal change I have made in general 
procedure was in the matter of questioning upon the over- 
night preparation. The first half-hour was regularly spent in 
writing answers to a question selected, when possible, from a 
London Matriculation paper, but not previously announced, 
covering most of the ground traversed in the preceding lesson. 
These . answers were afterwards corrected as to matter, 
accuracy, composition, and arrangement, and marked accord- 
ing to merit. This plan offers considerable inducement to boys 
to thoroughly master what they have to learn, and also tends to 
give facility in writing down what they know—an indispensable 
faculty in competing in an examination. 

History cannot be properly taught without a large amount of 
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preparation on the part of the teacher. In Friends’ schools 
most masters who teach it have the charge of many other sub- 
jects as well. They are not specialists, and in the smaller ones 
their “off” time is very limited ; but, as in everything else, it 
is impossible to become an adept all at once. One who is quite 
fresh to the subject will have to be content, at the outset, with 
a hand-to-mouth sort of existence. His leisure hours will be 
sufficiently occupied with making out his course of notes, or 
courses, if he has charge of more than one class. He probably 
will not be able to study more than one book at a time; but if 
in successive years he reads, say, Green, Gardiners “ Students’ 
History,” Bright, and Ransome, he will find that not only does 
his grasp become firmer and his lessons consequently less 
stereotyped, but that his own interest is wonderfully increased. 
After this he should read, if he have not already done so, special 
periods in greater detail. The larger series of “ Epochs,” pub- 
lished by Longmans, well serve this purpose. The writings of 
Macaulay and Froude, Gardiner and Freeman, must be con- 
sulted sooner or later by all who wish to do full justice to their 
work. The reward is twofold. Such study, like mercy, “ blesseth 
him that gives and him that takes,” for, to quote from Dr. 
Stubbs :— 


It is at once the process of acquisition of a stock of facts, an 
ignorance of which unfits a man from playing the very humblest part 
as a citizen or even watching the politics of his own age with an in- 
telligent appreciation ; and it is an educational discipline directed to 
the cultivation of powers for whose development, as it seems to me, 
no other training is equally efficacious. 

Or, again, from Dr. Arnold :— 

History contains no mean treasures. As it is the biography of a 
nation, it partakes of the richness and variety of those elements which 
make up a nation’s life. Whatever there is of greatness in the final 
cause of all human thought and action, God’s glory and man’s per- 
fection—that is the measure of the greatness of history. Whatever 
there is of variety and intense interest in human nature—in its elevation, 
whether proud as by nature, or sanctified as by God’s grace; in its 
suffering, whether blessed or unblessed, a martyrdom or a judgment ; 
in its strange reverses, in its varied adventures, in its yet more varied 
powers, its courage and its patience, its genius and its wisdom, its 
justice and its love—that also is the measure of the interest and variety 
of history. 


CLASS MASTER OR CLASS MISTRESS PRE- 
FERABLE TO SUBJECT TEACHER, AS A 
GENERAL PRINCIPLE.* 


Y subject this evening is that the class master or class 
mistress, rather than the subject teacher, is the ideal at 
which to aim in our school organization. I do not, of course, 
hold the untenable position that there are to be no subject 
teachers, but only the general principle that the system of class 
masters or class mistresses is better than that of subject teachers. 
You will observe that Iam using a double antithesis—sudject 
teacher and class master or class mistress. This double anti- 
thesis to me isa very significant one. For what lies at the root 
of my feeling in this matter is that subject teachers are more 
likely to be merely teachers; that they are less likely to 
feel themselves officers of a great society, owing to that society 
many various duties ; or, to put it in another way, they are 
likely to allow the book subject to take precedence in their 
thoughts of the human subject ; they are more tempted to work 
for success at any cost—success as the examiner counts 
success, and not as the true educator counts it. A school in 
which the subject teacher plays too large a part is in danger of 
becoming a machine for producing results tangible and easily 
tested. The pupil is in danger of being victimized by the 
teacher's ambition to stand well as a teacher of the one subject 
for which he or she is responsible. The zdo/on schole, as 
Bacon might have phrased it, will be a too anxious attention to 
the book subject to the disadvantage of the human subject. 

It is true that the system of subject-teaching can be in some 
measure safeguarded against these evil consequences by care- 
fully considered precautions. Thus, as far as I can understand, 
it is attended with less evil in girls’ schools than in boys’, 


* Read as opening of a discussion at the Teachers’ Association, 
Birmingham, by A. Jamson Smith, Headmaster, King Edward’s 
School, Camp Hill. 


because the arrangements of the former permit of more super- 
vision on the part of headmistresses than is compatible with 
the traditions of boys’ schools or with the demands on the 
time of the headmasters. Again, in the University College 
School, over which that great ornament of our profession, 
Mr. Eve, has so long presided, the system of subject 
teachers is tempered and controlled by that of consulting 
masters—v.¢., each pupil is provided with a patronus, a “ father 
in God,” as it were, who is to counsel and advise him all through 
his time in the school, in addition to the numerous masters who 
teach him the various subjects of the school curriculum. A 
system somewhat similar, I am informed, is adopted in Germany 
as a sort of check to the subject-teaching there. These practices, 
however, present themselves to my mind as antidotes to a 
system in itself unwholesome and evil. 

The natural, proper patronus, or “father in God,” seems to 
me a class master or class mistress, who is teaching a boy or 
girl, for hours, at any rate, not much less than half those of the 
school week. These others seem to me to stand in the same 
relation to the more excellent way of class master or class 
mistress as medicine stands to food. 

Of course I can but speak within the limits of my own ex- 
perience—z.e., I am thinking of pupils of not more than sixteen 
years. It must, however, be recollected that even in high 
schools such pupils form the immense majority. For such 
pupils I argue that subject teachers imply dissipation of in- 
fluence, moral and intellectual. But boys and girls should be 
under one predominating influence during every period of their 
school lives. Subject-teaching puts instruction before educa- 
tion, mental study before formation of character. 

In what I have said, then, so far, I have argued that subject- 
teaching is bad for the teacher, because it tends to the treat- 
ment of his pupil as a single intellectual compartment, into 
which is to be crowded as much Latin, French, mathematics, or 
science as may be, in disregard of the effect on the pupil’s 
nature as a total entity. It is bad, too, for the pupil, because 
he is apt to fall a victim to these numerous compartment- 
packers. Influence, whether on intellect or on character, is too 
little concentrated. The boy or girl becomes a composition 
into which an ill assorted company of cooks are pouring each 
his own pet ingredients, with disastrous results to digestion, 
mental and ethical. It must be remembered, too, that the 
human composition is worse off than the culinary, inasmuch as 
each cook in this case occupies a kitchen of his own, and hence 
knows little or nothing of the various ingredients with which 
the others are feeding their common victim. 

Many here will recollect that some time ago we had in this 
room a most stimulating and interesting paper from Dr. Gow on 
“School Curricula.” In that paper Dr. Gow urged that, if school 
curricula were laid down for us by a Central Education 
Department, the arrangement would sooner or later lead to the 
establishment in every important community of type-schools. 
That is, no two neighbouring schools would in their curricula 
be allowed to overlap each other. In one, perhaps, mathe- 
matics and science would form the basis of the instruction given ; 
in another the classics, in the old sense—z.e., the language 
and literature of the ancient Greeks and Romans; in another, 
modern languages. I said the basis—z.e., such defined subjects 
would fill by far the largest space in the school hours, though 
not to the absolute exclusion of other subjects. But in sucha 
system the class masters would teach the subjects which im- 
pressed upon the school its particular type. Such subjects 
would be correlated—e.g., science with mathematics, French 
with Latin, German with English, geography with history. The 
subject teachers would teach the subjects only which were 
recognized to take a subordinate position in the curriculum. 

This condition of things is, it must be admitted, only an 
ideal. But at present in England so little attention has been 
given to any educational subjects from the educators point of 
view that it is impossible—nay, it is not even desirable—to deal 
merely with the actual. This actual, in truth, is the conse- 
quence of mere tradition, of blind hazard, of ignorant palaver 
—of what you will—but not of forethought or of wise counsel 
and deliberate plan on the part of genuine teachers. The 
educationalist, not the educator, is writ in large and ugly 
letters upon our whole school system. 

Hence, I am compelled in another respect to invite you to 
forecast the future rather than to accept the actual. In the 
very interesting paper we had a few weeks ago on “The Training 
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of Teachers” from Dr. Flecker, and in the discussion that fol- 
lowed it, it appeared to me that insufficient attention was paid 
to one side of the question. The future teacher, it was fully 
recognized, should be trained to teach and manage his human 
subject—the boy or girl pupil. It was surely not sufficiently 
recognized that he should also be more systematically in- 
structed in the particular subject he is to teach. These type- 
schools would mean that the future schoolmaster or school- 
mistress should, after his or her own school and University or 
colleye days were over, be able to determine what subject or 
subjects must be studied in addition in order to qualify for 
such type-schools. It would be generally recognized that for 
school purposes certain subjects are correlated —mathematics 
and science, Latin and French, German and English, history 
and geography. Let me say, parenthetically, that this plan 
would save the last two subjects from their present un- 
fortunate destiny of being handed over haphazard to teachers 
whose one qualification is ignorance of, or incompetence to 
teach, other subjects; or, perhaps, that being somewhat in- 
efficient, their time-table otherwise would not be full. 

It may be objected that the system for which I plead makes 
too great a demand upon class master and class mistress—that 
it implies a width of attainments which ought hardly to be 
expected. But, from any higher educational standpoint, does 
it make severer demands than those made upon the subject 
teacher? Recollect that this implies teaching far more 
pupils—-implies, in fact, in a large school, teaching pupils of 
all ages. Is the capacity to sympathize with boys and girls of 
all ayes more common than the ability to teach two or three 
subjects? Is not the one capacity a commodity that, if de- 
manded, can be supplied, whereas the man or woman really 
able to influence and teach pupils of all ages and in all staves 
of mental development has to be born? Is not, after all, the 
human subject, the boy or girl, with heart as well as head, likely 
to obtain more serious, affectionate consideration on the plan of 
the class master or class mistress with limited number of 
pupils than on that of the subject teacher with unlimited 
number? To revert to a matter mentioned at the commence- 
ment of this paper, I cannot help believing that class masters 
and class mistresses are more likely than subject teachers to act 
as if officers of a great society, and to take a due share in all 
its manifold activities. This—in the case, at any rate, of boys’ 
schools—might be brought to the test of actual figures. 
Inquiry might be made in respect to some ten schools of 
average number of pupils: by which masters—class or subject 
masters—are the games and other institutions of the schools 
chiefly maintained. I say all this, well knowing that the rule, 
if it be one, has its noble exceptions. Two of the best and 
most enthusiastic masters I have ever known are teachers of 
one definite subject. 

Still, my general contention is that there is danger, now that 
the curriculum of schools is so wide, of our drifting into a 
system of subject-teaching, without thinking out its con- 
sequences. And, in doing so, it appears to me that we should 
be abandoning—abandoning, as it were, unconsciously and 
blindly—one of the best ofall our English traditions : the great 
tradition that our school system should furnish, it is true, sound 
instruction in the many different subjects of its present curricula ; 
but should, above all, provide scope for the exercise of 
public-spiritedness and discipline of character. I plead, then, 
strenuously, that we should adhere to the old plan of supplement- 
ing class master or class mistress by subject teacher, and not — 
whether consciously or unconsciously—follow the reverse plan. 
Let us not forget that the old traditionalsystem has, for genera- 
tion after generation, produced alumni who, in years long after 
their leaving school, have looked back upon a/ma mater with 
reverence and affection. She was in their sight not merely a 
mistress who taught them lessons, but a mother who treated 
them as human beings, with hearts, and even limbs, as well as 


with heads. 


"NUAL MEETING OF THE TEACHERS’ GUILD. 


` Annual General Meeting of the Teachers’ Guild of Great 
‘in and Ireland was held on Saturday, June 3, at the West- 


minste 1 Hall. The retiring President, Dr. Isambard Owen, 
vacatec ‘r after introducing the President for the forthcoming 
vear, t Hon. James Bryce, M.P. 

Nn t .form were Sir Joshua Fitch, Sir Alfred Garrod, Mrs. 


t 


Bryant, Miss E. Jones, Miss Page, the Hon. Canon Lyttelton, and 
other members of Council. ; 

Mr. BRYCE then delivered his presidential address. He began by 
thanking the Guild for electing him to a post that had been held by 
such distinguished predecessors. He regarded that election not only asa 
personal honour, but as a mark of the approval that they, the representa- 
tives of the teaching profession, had given to the conclusions of the 
Royal Commission of which he had been Chairman. He proposed to 
avoid the hackneyed theme of legislative proposals, especially the 
Board of Education Bill, of which they must be all heartily tired, not 
only of the measure itself, but of the infinite delays that seem to beset 
any attempted legislation upon this subject, and to take as his subject 
the teaching profession. It was the main object of the Guild to 
organize that profession, and it might be of use and interest to its 
members to hear the views of an outsider. We always liked to read 
the opinions of Frenchmen and Americans about ourselves, and, per- 
haps, enjoyed them the more when we were able to correct them. 

It was only of late years that the teaching profession had been able, 
in any true sense, to claim the name—since it had begun to disengage 
itself trom the clerical profession, and since the women’s side of it had 
developed. If we went back to primitive society—that, for instance, 
described in the ‘* Odyssey ’—we found only three professions—the 
prophet, the doctor, and the carpenter; to which, perhaps, might be 
added a fourth-—the minstrel. If they went still further back, to the 
very dawn of human society, among savages, there was only one pro- 
fession—that of the doctor or medicine-man, first differentiated into 
the physician and the priest. It is only at a later stage that teaching 
emerges as a separate profession. Late in the middle ages we find 
ita branch of the clerical profession. It was in elementary schools 
that it was first differentiated. The last step in the process of evolu- 
tion was taken in our own days, when the headmaster of a grammar 
school was no longer of necessity a clergyman, and the governess no 
longer the daughter of a gentleman who had left no provision for his 
family, in that the profession was now, he would not say full-grown, 
but with a status and position among the learned professions wholly 
different from what was the case sixty, or fifty, or forty years ago. 

To compare the teaching profession with others, it has the pull over 
business in so far as it entails work that is, or may be, pleasant in the 
doing, and stamps the worker as a person of culture. The same ad- 
vantages are shared by the other learned professions of Law and 
Medicine, and also of Art ; but each of these has its peculiar drawbacks. 
We all have the ghosts that alilict us, and every profession has its 
own specific evil as well as its own specific charm. ‘‘ Quisque suos 
patimur manes.” The Bar has great freedom, but is dependent on the 
patronage of the solicitor. The doctor is constantly experimenting 
and making science, but he finds too often that the impudent charlatan 
gets before him in the race. The artist has the supreme satisfaction of 
creating works of beauty; but there are the critics to vex his soul, 
and the ignorant public who, if he has made a hit, oblige him to repeat 
it, and descend to ‘‘pot-boilers” to earn his daily bread. The Civil 
servant, again, while enjoying the great advantage of permanence and 
of dignity, is at the mercy of his official superiors, often his inferiors in 
technical knowledge. 

In the same way, the teacher, if he has the delight of doing work 
that requires high faculties, has also some considerable drawbacks to 
face. Beyond the necessity for the constant exercise of patience, 
which, it had alw ys seemed to him, was the greatest trial of the 
teacher’s life, if a } ‘vate schoolmaster, he had to be ever thinking of 
conciliating parents , if a public schoolmaster, his governing body. 
One master, who ws asked by the Schools Inquiry Commission 
what were the specia\ difficulties connected with his school, replied: 
‘“ Twelve governors, fi, r visitors, to say nothing of parents and the 
Charity Commissioners... To meet such difficulties it behoved teachers 
to organize themselves, “3 they had done in the Teachers’ Guild, 
to make the profession more of a distinct entity, to draw its members 
together, to accustom them to professional co-operation, to induce 
them to discuss matters of common concern, and to endeavour to bring 
their united forces to bear. 

How far is teaching a united profession, like the Bar or Medicine, 
and how far may it become such? All members of the Bar, though 
they differ in dignity and seniority, stand, more or less, on the same 
footing, and have certain common interests. So, too, members of the 
medical profession, whether physicians or surgeons, stand upon the 
same footing, and have certain common interests. No profession is 
nearly so much a profession as Medicine; none holds so tightly 
together ; none thinks so much of its own professional interests as 
predominant ; and none keeps itself so much a mystery from the rest. 
The same holds, in a lesser degree, with engineers and other professions 
that might be named. But when we turned to the teaching pro- 
fession, what did we see? As things now stand, the elementary 
schouls are quite cut off from the other branches, and among themselves 
they are divided into Board and voluntary. In the same way, secondary 
schools are clearly distinguished as private or endowed ; and there is a 
third class—University teachers, not generally reckoned as part of the 
profession. Now the ideal for the teaching—profession was evidently 
that it should have as much as. possible unity.) Ifyanjideat unity 
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were realized, it would be possible for a man to begin at the 
very bottom and rise to the top of his profession. The art of teach- 
ing is one and indivisible, and the same functions are exercised 
by the primary teacher and the University professor; nor is it alto- 
gether true to say that the professor’s is the harder task. But the 
obstacles in the way of this ideal unity are great, and, apparently, in- 
surmountable. The kind of knowledge required in the three grades 
differs vastly, and the wider the knowledge required the more costly the 
preparation and the higher the salary expected. And here the analogy 
of the medical profession breaks down entirely. It pays the young 
medico to begin in the slums ; he is exercising his faculties and acquiring 
experience, just as much as if he had a fashionable practice at the West 
End. The same does not hold with a teacher beginning his work in an 
elementary school. First, a great deal of the knowledge he has gained 
will not be needed, gua knowledge, but only in so far as it makes him 
a better master in the art of teaching itself. Secondly, his experience is 
not so profiting him to the same degree asin the case of a doctor. He is 
not working 77 pari materia. We may allow, then, that the ideal of com- 
plete unity for the three grades is unattainable; but it does not follow 
that we should not work towards it. The whole profession should he 
interested in every part of the profession. In this sense we are all 
members of a common body. What is done for one class of schools 
benefits all the others. 

What should be the relation of the teaching profession towards the 
State? Should it become a branch of the public service ; if not, should 
it become a close profession like Law and Medicine? And, lastly, how 
far should it have representation on public Educational Authorities ? 

As regards the first question, there is a strong trend in that direction. 
The elementary teachers, though still paid locally, have virtually become 
a branch of the public service; still more so since the passing of the 
Superannuation Act. With secondary teachers there is the same 
tendency, since endowed schools are being brought more and more 
under public control and are connected with elementary schools by 
means of scholarships. This connexion with the State has undoubtedly 
tended to make schools more eflicient and adds dignity to the pro- 
fession. But, on the other hand, it has its dangers and drawbacks. 
Promotion would no longer be free, but would be determined either by 
seniority or by patronage, and would entail at least the suspicion of 
favouritism. There is only the danger that teaching might become 
stereotyped and variety and elasticity be lost. These objections may 
not be held sufficient to countervail the gains, but at least they should 
give teachers pause. 

Should teaching be a close profession? It has to some extent 
become one already. How far this tendency is healthy opens out a 
very large question—how far is it desirable that the State should interfere 
in matters which might conceivably be left to private enterprise? The 
State, as you know, has recently been asked to audit and guarantee the 
accounts of friendly societies, to examine herring barrels and guarantee 
the number and quality. Such questions were infinite, and he would 
not now enter on the theory of them. All he would observe was that 
there was a strong tendency to make teaching a close profession on the 
analogy of Law and Medicine. Registration is certain sooner or later 
to come, and sooner rather than later ; yet it would have been well if 
we could have got on without it. 

What should be the relation of the profession to the Authorities 
of primary and secondary education? On principle, teachers ought 
to ie represented both on the Central and Local bodies, not to look 
after their own interests, but because they possess a certain kind 
of experience not possessed by the rest of the public, whose ignorance 
on educational matters it was impossible to overrate. But there were 
difficulties which beset the practical application of the principle. 
He would merely state without attempting to solve them. First, 
as to Local Authorities, who should elect the representatives of teachers ? 
Are you to have elementary teachers elected or not? If yes, then 
you will have them sitting on bodies that have nothing to do with 
elementary education. If no, then you will leave out four-fifths of the 
profession. There is the further difficulty with regard to teachers in 
private and teachers in endowed schools. Teachers in private schools 
are interested, but to a much less extent than teachers in endowed or 
other public schools will be, because the Local Authorities will have 
much less power over them. Therefore it is not at all an easy 
problem to find a proper electing constituency of teachers for these 
Local Authorities. Again, the Local Authorities will nave to adjudge 
questions in which teachers are pecuniarily interested. It has been 
suggested that they might sit, but not have votes on such questions. 

Next, as to the Central Authority. The proposed Consultative Com- 
mittee will have very little power at starting; but it may in time 
acquire much. Here, too, if you admit elementary teachers as 
electors, they will swamp the secondary teachers. It must be re- 
membered, too, that the Consultative Committee was primarily designed 

for questions of secondary education, and he was not at all sure that 
it had not been a mistake in the present Bill to give it a roving 
commission to deal with all questions of education. Elementary 
education cannot be left to such a body in the same way as secondary 
education might safely be left. In local elections the locality will 
know its best men and possibly choose them. But, when represen- 


tatives have to be chosen from the whole country, the same difficulty 
will arise that is now felt with the General Medical Council. In 
these elections, he was informed, the medical newspapers played a great 
part; yet the advocacy of a medical newspaper would hardly be 
considered the best credential for a representative of the profession. 
An alternative method was to give the power of selecting teachers to 
nominating authorities. The success of that plea would depend, of 
course, on the amount of public spirit and wisdom with which the 
Crown, the Universities, or other societies used this power. He 
thought, on the whole, it was probable they would use it fairly well, 
and perhaps, until some more satisfactory method of election had 
been worked out than any that had hitherto been suggested, the plan 
of nomination was preferable. Be that as it may, the subject was 
a thorny one and needed all the thought the Teachers’ Guild could give 
it. What were the limits to the kind of organized action that a body 
like the Teachers’ Guild could undertake? The profession ought 
sedulously to avoid letting itself be mixed up with any political party ; 
the less they were committed to any political party the better; any 
temporary gain thereby accruing would be bought at the price of 
greater ultimate losses. He wished here to interpose a remark that 
he forgot to make at the right place. On one point connected with 
the representation of teachers, whether on Central or Local Authorities, 
he thought there could and ought to be no doubt, that was that ample 
provision ought to be made for the representation of women. The 
teaching profession now included as many women as men (in the 
United States the large majority of teachers were women). Girls’ 
schools have improved much more rapidly within the last thirty years 
than boys’ schools had—they had much more lee-way to make 
up; the profession is almost as much organized among women as 
among men, and certainly the interests women had in seeing that 
public authorities acted wisely in educational matters were just as 
great. Therefore he did not think there could be the least doubt 
that some ought to be considered not only qualified for appointment 
but necessary members of these central and local bodies. Ile did not 
think that the Government or House of Commons was at all hostile to 
the views of the Guild in this respect. 

The questions on which teachers might act collectively as a pro- 
fession come under two heads—external and internal organization. 
Under the first head come (1) Registration. (2) Civil rights of teachers 
and security of tenure. Personally, he was in favour of giving a right 
of appeal to every one. Not only would injustice thus be avoided, 
but the hands of headmasters and mistresses would thereby be 
strengthened, for at present they often hesitate about getting rid 
of an incompetent assistant on their sole responsibility. If there 
was an appeal, they would be more ready to dismiss in cases of 
incompetency, as knowing that they would have an opportunity of 
justifying their action before an Appellate Court. In the same way 
he was sure there would be cases in which hasty dismissal due to 
passionate feeling might be avoided if the person intending to dismiss, 
whether a governing body or a head, knew that he would have 
to state formally his reason for dismissal. (3) The redistribution of 
endowments, which were still in many cases grossly misapplied. The 
great difficulty in the way of reform was that the local trustees are 
usually opposed to any dealing with the money; they think it means 
interfering with their own patronage; they have never thought about 
the proper way of applying these endowments; they are very much 
bound up with the interests of their particular town or parish, and they 
cannot be got to look at the matter as one of national interest. The 
efforts which a few public-spirited philanthropists make in this direction 
receive little support from the general public. They would be greatly 
helped if backed up by professional opinion. (4) Inspection and 
examination. The regulations to be laid down as to these needed 
careful watching. He hoped they would not be so mismanaged as 
they had been in elementary education, where we had frequently 
made the grossest mistakes with a stroke of the pen, and spent long 
years in endeavouring to retrace our steps. Secondary education was 
now on the threshold of entering that line of policy through which 
primary education had passed, and it behoved teachers who had an 
inside view of these questions, and who knew what examiners could do 
and what were their limits, to endeavour to give some light and 
leading to the general public and to administrators, including the 
Education Department. (5) Scholarships and free places. Under 
the second head they had to consider the kind of professional education 
that can be given to teachers and the curriculum of schools. One 
of the most momentous changes that had taken place in recent years 
was the substitution of physical science for literature and the humanities ; 
not indeed to any great extent in the more expensive boarding schools, 
but mainly in the higher-grade schools and the lower middle-class 
schools. This change had, in his opinion, gone much too far. It 
tended to produce, instead of broad culture and wide sympathies, 
a hard, dry, gritty, infertile type of mind. Let them not mistake 
him. He had no wish to omit science from education. Every 
boy and girl should know something of natural history, and also 
have gained some insight into scientific method by studying the 
elements of at least one physical science ; but this training should be 
superadded to literature—it was no substitute for it. 
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As to religious education, there were two parties who made two 
opposite mistakes: the religious party, who argue in favour of dogma ; 
and their opponents, who disparage religious education altogether, 
and would gladly have it left out. He wished to discuss this burning 
question, not in a controversial, but in an educational, spirit. All 
experienced teachers whose opinions he had consulted were agreed 
that three things could be done in moral and religious training : 
(1) You can impart by precept and example honour and sympathy, 
truth and moral courage, and a capacity for entering into the feelings 
of others. (2) Coming more into the sphere of religion proper, you 
can give your pupils an intelligent appreciation of the Old and New 
Testament. (3) You can give religious doctrine to this extent: you 
can dwell, when a proper occasion arises, on the presence of God 
and appeal to the example of our Lord as a standard of conduct. 
There are two other things you can do, the one rather dangerous and the 
other of very slender and doubtful utility. You can play on a child’s 
religious emotions ; but that very delicate ground had far better be left to 
the parents. To impart distinct and specific religious dogmas seemed to 
him a hopeless attempt. The child does not understand, or misunder- 
stands. Take, for instance, the distinctive dogmas of opposing schools— 
justification by faith and the nature of the Eucharist. Directly you try 
to define you get into metaphysical subtleties, which have little or 
no relation to the child’s life. The Roman Catholics, on the one 
hand, and the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, on the other, have 
made herculean efforts to indoctrinate children in their respective 
creeds, but with singularly little success. He himself had been bred 
and nurtured on the Westminster Assembly’s Catechism, but he would not 
say that it had either heightened or ennobled his religious conceptions. 
Whatever the worth of such formulas, they were not in place in 
schools. 

What, then, were the points on which he would like to see education 
influence the coming generation? First, he looked to it to form 
public opinion from the moral and social side. The besetting sin 
of democracy was a want of interest in public affairs, and he looked 
to education to inspire citizens with a true, lively, and intelligent 
interest in this country. It should likewise cultivate a spirit of 
deference, a willingness to be guided by the opinions of the wise. 
Secondly, it should correct the two great dangers to which this age 
was exposed: restlessness, a constant desire, not only for pleasure, 
but for exciting kinds of pleasure, a volatile haste, a certain incon- 
secutive scrappiness of mind, a superficial knowledge of many things, 
and little serious thought about anything. There was no need to encourage 
the spirit of adventure. We should always have plenty of boys ready 
to go to Africa. The chief aim of teachers should be to make boys 
think for themselves. Of reading we had already too much. They 
should encourage in their pupils a taste for cheap but not vulgar 
pleasure—the pleasure of art, beauty, and nature. It was for the 
teacher to withstand ‘‘that great sophist the city, that comes in and 
corrupts our youth.” He was not holding out to them any impossible 
ideal. He knew full well that education would attain but little of 
what we should all desire. Let them not, on that account, lose heart 
or despair. Thoughs ome of the seed that they scattered upon the 
stream that flowed past them might be lost, some also would be borne 
down to banks where it would germinate and bear good fruit. Thus, 
the influence that thcy gain as teachers might extend through those 
whom they might never meet again in ever-widening circles, and the 
ungrudging labour that they bestowed upon their pupils would be re- 
membered by men and women who ascribed to their early training 
all the happiness and all the well-being of their future lives. 

Mr. LYTTELTON proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Bryce for his 
able, luminous, and courageous address. This was seconded by 
Sir JosHUA FITCH, and carried by acclamation. | 
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THE TEACHERS GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the ‘Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild ; but the “Journal” ss in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible 
Jor the opinions expressed therein.) 


THE Executive Committee of Council met on June 29. The next 
meeting of Council will be held on the 15th inst., when the Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman, and the Committees for the year 1899-1900 will be 
appointed. 

All who were present at the Annual General Meeting of the Guild, 
on June 3, had a full reward in the inaugural address of Mr. Bryce, the 
new President. A report of the address appears in this month’s 
number of the Journal. Among those present on the platform were 
Dr. Isambard Owen (ex-President), the Rev. the Hon. Canon E. 
Lyttelton, Sir Joshua Fitch, Miss H. M. Jones, Mr. H. Courthope 
Bowen, Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., Dr. Wormell, and Dr. R. P. Scott. 
Canon Lyttelton and Sir Joshua Fitch expressed in strong terms the 


obligations of the Guild to Dr. Owen for the help which he had given 
to the society as President. 

The Colwyn Bay Centre of the North Wales Branch has again voted, 
in annual meeting, £2. 2s. this year, from its balance, to the Teachers’ 
Guild Benevolent Fund. Individual members at the same meeting 
added, in small contributions, 13s. Three other members at Colwyn 
Bay have between them recently paid £4. 3s. in subscriptions to the 
Fund, making a total of £6. 18s. received in one year from a local 
Centre of some thirty-two members. Corresponding liberality from all 
Centres would make the Fund a most valuable resource for members in 
temporary distress. 

A paragraph in the Queen, May 20, 1899, referring to the Holiday 
Courses organized by the Guild, after giving information, adds: “ Take 
sanitary precautions with you, especially to Lisieux. . . . Sanitation 
very primitive.” This has led to inquiries at the Guild Offices, and 
the Mayor of Lisieux has been written to. His official answer states 
that the health record of Lisieux is better than that of most Norman 
towns, and that the cleansing and watering of the town are very 
thorough. 

The Hon. President of the North Wales Holiday Associa- 
tion (Rev. G. Davies, J.P., Barmouth) writes that the Association 
will be happy to make special concessions ¿n the case of parties, 
large or small, of members of the Gutld, making use of the arrange- 
ments of the Association during the summer season. All inquiries 
should be addressed, ‘* Secretary, Holiday Tours in Wales, Barmouth.” 
The Hon. President and Hon. Treasurer of this Association are gentle- 
men of excellent position in Barmouth. 

CENTRAL GUILD. 


July 8, afternoon.—Sections B and C. Garden party at Mayfield, 
Old Southgate; music and recitations; by invitation of Miss Boyer 
Brown. Special invitations have been sent to all members of those 
Sections. 

Section A.—On Saturday, June 17, Section A visited Loughton 
School, by the kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Vincent. A charming 
forest walk from Chingford to Loughton on an ideal June day, a look 
over the school, tea in the garden, and tennis made up a very enjoyable 
afternoon ; and the Section is much indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Vincent 
for their kind thought in giving the invitation, and for the cordial 
welcome accorded to the members who were able to accept it. 


LIBRARY. 


The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library :— 

Presented by the Author:—Newmann’s Parsing and Analysis 
Scheme, by the Rev. S. C. Tickell. 

Presented by Messrs. Geo. Bell & Sons:—Satura Grammatica, or 
Latin Critical Notes, by E. G. Beckwith: English History from 
Norman Conquest to Wars of the Roses, in Twenty Stories. 

Presented by Messrs. A. & C. Black:—Ivanhoe, edited by J. 
Higham. 

Presented by Messrs. Blackie & Son:—King Henry VIT., edited 
by D. Nicol Smith; Cicero’s Catiline Orations, edited by C. H. 
Keene ; The Odes of Horace, Bonk II., edited by S. Gwynn; Le 
Trésor de Monte-Cristo, edited by B. Proper. 

Presented by Mr. A. M. Holden :—The Art of Writing English, by 
J. M. D. Meiklejohn; An Outline of the History of English Literature, 
by ditto; One Hundred Short Essays in Outline, by ditto; A New 
Arithmetic, by G. A. Christian and G. Collar. 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. :—The Elements of Euclid, 
bv I. Todhunter, new edition, revised and enlarged by S. L. Loney ; 
Cicero’s Pro Cluentio, edited by W. Peterson (two copies of each). 

Presented by the Universitv Correspondence College Press :— 
Euripides, Hecuba, edited by T. T. Jeffery. 

Purchased :—Life and Remains of the Rev. R. H. Quick, by Francis 
Storr (two copies); Pope’s Satires and Epistles, edited by Mark 
Pattison, fourth edition, corrected : Contes de Fées, par Mme. Le 
Prince de Beaumont, edited by V. Kastner. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE JUBILEE. 


EDFORD COLLEGE in the last week of last month, having 
completed its fiftieth year, celebrated its Jubilee on a scale that 
may well compare with an Oxford Commemoration week. The first 


‘meeting was a Conference held on the afternoon of the 23rd at the 


Portman Rooms, at which Miss Anna Swanwick presided, being 
supported by Prof. Jebb as Visitor of the College. 

Miss Swanwick, who is now in her eighty-seventh year, gave from 
personal recollections a most interesting sketch of the benighted state of 
girls’ education in the early twenties. Sheattended what was considered 
the best ladies’ school (nothing so vulgar as a school for girls was then 
known) in Liverpool. She never remembered while she was at school 
having seen a map, and the teaching of languages and grammar was, 
if possible, worse than that of geography. Feeling when she left school 
like a peri excluded from Paridisz, she had been forced to go"to 
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Germany to obtain that knowledge which was then a prerogative of 
the male sex in England. She had hailed with delight the establish- 
ment of Queen’s College in 1848, and of Bedford College in 
1849, as the beginning of a new era in women’s education, 
and had gladly accepted the invitation to become a lady 
Visitor of the College, an honour which she shared with her life-long 
friends, Lady Bell and Mrs. Jameson. And she had not only ‘‘ visited ” 
the College, but attended the classes of its professors, among whom 
were men of such eminence as F. W. Newman, the Rev. J. A. Scott, 
and Dr. W. B. Carpenter. Miss Swanwick is the doyenne of the 
women’s renaissance. To have known her is a liberal education, and 
those who were fortunate enough to hear her on what we hope may not 
be her last public appearance will remember to their dying day the 
grand old woman. Among the subsequent speakers we may notice in 
particular Miss Busk, who has been so intimately associated with the 
College for the last thirty years; Miss Beatrice Harraden, and Miss 
M. M. Trail Christie, late plague medical officer in India. The 
Principal, Miss Hurlbatt, was eloquent in her forecast of the larger 
life opened out to the College as a constituent of the new London 
University, the influence of a University, she said, which would not 
be merely that of a strict disciplinarian who tested their knowledge 
with hard and sometimes arbitrary judgment, but the influence of a 
friend to take them by the hand and lead them. 

The Jubilee was continued on the Friday by a public meeting, held in 
the theatre of the University of London, at which delegates of every 
University and University college of the United Kingdom attended. 

Prof. Jebb, who was in the Chair, gave a masterly résumé of the 
history of the College from its humble beginnings as the ‘‘ College for 
Women,” in Bedford Square-—projected and financed by Mrs. E. J. 
Reid—up to its present proud position, when it was in receipt of a 
grant of £1,250a year from the Treasury, and numbered 168 students, 
of whom 34 were resident, and would shortly form a constituent of the 
remodelled University of London. 

The Duke of Devonshire congratulated the College as the successful 
pioneer of that movement for the higher education of women which had 
taken by assault even our older Universities. The Government, he 
rejoiced to find, had already recognized its worth. State aid was more 
needed in the higher education of women than of men, seeing that the 
ancient endowments had been monopolized for the benefit of men. 
The expansion of the College, which would necessarily follow on its in- 
corporation with the University, would require new funds; and he 
hoped it would find as generous and public-spirited patrons in the future 
as it had in the past. i 

The other principal speakers were Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, Mr. James 
Bryce, Mrs. Henry Fawcett, Dr. J. W. Russell (Chairman of the 
Council), the Dean of Durham, Mr. Arthur Acland, and Miss Pearson 
(the late Principal of the College). 

In the evening a largely attended conversazione was held at the 
College. Students and professors were indefatigable in showing to 
their guests the arrangements and work of the laboratories. On the 
Saturday there was a garden party in the gardens of the Royal 
Botanical Society. Over two thousand guests attended, and the pro- 
ceedings fitly concluded with ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” in which some 
hundred past and present students and one gentleman—‘‘ the cynosure 
of neighbouring eyes ”—took part. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON RIME ASATEST OF PRONUNCIATION IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—I have no wish to prolong this discussion ; but, as 
Mr. Kingsford’s courteous rejoinder to my strictures seems to 
Sag for some reply, I hope you may be able to find space 
or if. 

Mr. Kingsford relies on certain rimes of Dryden’s as strong 
proof of many words having had in his time a different sound 
from what they have now. I contend that this evidence, while 
perhaps of some value in a very few cases, is, on the whole, 
extremely fallacious, and that his conclusions are, mostly, very 
doubtful. In regard to the earlier stages of our language, 
before a common literature had tended to fix the pronunciation 
of educated men throughout England, the evidence of rime 
would have had high value. But we have to do with the 
prevalent pronunciation of the seventeenth century. To my 
surprise, however, Mr. Kingsford now narrows the application 
of his evidence to the pronunciation current in Dryden’s own 
locality. I have yet to learn that poets of culture are influenced 
in their riming by any /oca/ pronunciation ; that in Tennyson, 


for instance, we are to look for rimes due to any peculiarity 
of Hampshire intonation. They have all a common standard 
to which they conform. Even Scott, when not using the 
Northern dialect, rimes just like ordinary English poets. 
Dryden would pronounce like other educated men of his age. 

The discussion cannot be limited to Dryden or to Tennyson ; 
it is a question of the general pronunciation of both centuries. 
Much less may the investigation be restricted to any particular 
poem or poems by either author. 

I maintain that, with perhaps one or two exceptions, there is 
nothing in these rimes peculiar to Dryden; that they occur 
in poets before and after him; and that they are, as a rule, 
fully accounted for by that common laxity, especially in resorting 
to eye-rimes, which I noticed in my definition of a perfect rime. 
This laxity is emphasized by Marsh in his “ English Language,” 
Lect. xxiii. fin. He there says: “The consequence of this 
perpetual repetition is a weariness of all exactness in rimes, and 
a tendency to great licence in the use of imperfect consonances.” 
But Mr. Kingsford quietly passes this by, as if it were of no 
account. 

I, on my part, am charged with overlooking his “very 
important conditions,” viz., the nature of the poem, the critical 
position of the rimes, and the frequency of recurrence. The 
fact is, these conditions, in my view, are of much less im- 
portance than in Mr. Kingsford’s. About his style and rhythm 
a poet will probably be more careful in a short poem than 
in a long one; but he will probably rime much the same as he 
does in a long poem, also in his “choicest efforts” as in his 
more ordinary productions. And, if he is a careless rimer, as 
Dryden notoriously was, he will probably be careless in a 
short poem no less than in a long one. 

As to frequency of recurrence of a particular rime, that may 
count for much ; but it depends on circumstances. Mr. Kings- 
ford seems to me to make too much of this, to go too much 
by majorities, and almost to confound number of testimonies 
with weight of evidence. 

He goes so far as to say that “in a poem of the length and 
character of ‘In Memoriam’ rime does not play the part 
it plays in such short, highly finished poems as those I quoted.” 
But what is “In Memoriam” but a concatenation of highly 
finished poems? And will he venture to assert that Tennyson 
is at all more careful of his rimes in his shorter compositions 
than he is in this? In contrast to this poem he takes Dryden’s 
“ Annus Mirabilis,” a “short” poem of 304 quatrains, in which, 
as one of Dryden’s masterpieces, he supposes rime to “ play 
a more important part” than it does in “In Memoriam,” and 
to have more care given to it by the poet. 

Now, it is a fact that in “ Annus Mirabilis” there are between 
thirty and forty instances of imperfect rimes, exclusive of those 
in which Mr. Kingsford infers identity of sound. They include 
such rimes as was—flace; swam—became,; fro—do,; and 
afford—bvird. 

Space will not permit of my examining all Mr. Kingsford’s 
inferences ; but let us look at two or three. Finding in “ Annus 
Mirabilis” that war rimes repeatedly with are, star, and far, 
he infers that Dryden’s pronunciation of war was wahr, and 
not wor, as now. He candidly admits, in one poem, the 
other rime, warv—adbhor, but this he puts aside as exceptional, 
the evidence being, he computes, 500 to I in favour of the 
sound wahr. 

But the fact is that not only in Dryden, but in poets before 
him and after him, down to our own time, such sounds as 
are, far, star, are the normal rimes for war. It is so in 
Tennyson. Byron in “Childe Harold” links in one stanza 
pguttar—war—scar—jar,; and Campbell star—jar—war—bar. 
In fact, so rare is the other assonance that I can only recall 
Southey’s— 

Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they killed each other for 


—and that, I find, lies just outside of our century. 

I maintain, then, that a critic writing two hundred years hence 
would have just as much reason for inferring wahrto have been 
the pronunciation of Tennyson or Byron or Campbell as Mr. 
Kingsford has for concluding it to have been that of Dryden. 
But we now that ¢hat inference would be utterly false ; can 
we then depend on Mr. Kingsford’s inference, based on the 
same premisses? And I cannot see that the “historical” 
evidence—at any rate, that adduced—has much bearing upon 
the question. An almost equally common rime in Dryden 
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is war—dare, &c.; why not rather infer that he pronounced it 
ware, nearer to the werre of Gower and Chaucer? I mean, 
of course, on the same precarious line of argument. 

Another inference of Mr. Kingsford’s from the same poem 
is that, because in it sez rimes with /ay, obey, prey, way, 
Dryden pronounced it as say. And he adds that, if he had 
sounded it as we do, he would have had no difficulty in finding 
rimes for it. I may reply that in that very poem, v. 167, we 
have seas—ease; and that elsewhere Dryden rimes sea with 
be, me, free, and we in the singular, and with ¢hese and please 
in the plural. I look upon sea—way, sea—prey, as poor 
eye-rimes, excused in one case by the common a, and in the 
other by the common e. Great stress is laid by Mr. Kingsford 
on the supposed “ze at which a vowel-change may have taken 
place. I may point out that Shakespeare rimes sea with f/ea, 
and Spenser has please—seas—appease, in one stanza. The 
rime sea—way is found, much later than Dryden, in Cowper’s 
well known hymn. 

Lastly, let us consider once more that strange rime which 
sounds the key-note to Mr. Kingsford’s first letter, if it does not 
indeed form the motive of it. I mean the astounding assonance 
or dissonance, miracles—bees. Perhaps fis rime ¢s peculiar 
to Dryden. I have found, in his works, four other instances, 
viz., ovacles—seas ; chronicles—ease, articles—ease ; miracles— 
these. There may be more, but I have not found more. How- 
ever, from such rimes Mr. Kingsford is bold enough to infer 
“that in Dryden’s English the terminal sound was more like 
lees than oo/s.” In other words, he thinks Dryden pronounced 
miraciléés, &c. 

Strange to say, however, in his second letter, he speaks 
of the rime as of one “ina comic poem,” and hence of less 
evidential value. He further suggests that by it Dryden 
might even have been ridiculing a vulgar pronunciation. And 
this after speaking of that supposed pronunciation as “ Dryden’s 
English,” and in spite of the fact that all but one of the five 
instances occur in servfous poems—one in fact an elegy, and 
another a threnody. 

They are, I submit, fantastic eye-rimes, accounted for by the 
resemblance of miracles, articles, &c., to the Greek forms 
Megacles, Pericles, &c., with which Dryden would be perfectly 
familiar, and which would be true rimes to Jdces, &c. I have 
shown that Dryden, in the singular, rimes sz/vacle with zell and 
well, It remains for Mr. Kingsford to show that he rimes 
it with de or see, and, even if he could, the same explanation 
would apply. 

I may add that one of these five instances, viz., ovacles—seas, 
is awkward for Mr. Kingsford, for, if sea were sounded say, 
then in the plural it did not rime with oracicés. 

Chaucer, in “ The House of Fame,” I. 11, 12, writes— 


Why this a phantom, these oracles, 
I noot ; but whoso of these miracles, &c. 


This certainly does not seem to favour the suggested pro- 
nunciation. 

In conclusion, I have to thank Mr. Kingsford for pointing 
out an omission or defect in my definition of a perfect rime. 
I ought to have added, with Latham: “ Beyond that, it is 
necessary that the syllables should be accented syllables” ; and 
perhaps, with Mr. Kingsford, that when they are open we 
expect the vowel sounds to be Zong. But, in practice, both 
of these conditions are constantly violated by the best poets. 

There is indeed no end to the vagaries of English rime. 
Those of Browning areas well known as those in “ Hudibras.” 
In Dryden, after finding guakers—trattors ; authors—slaughters, 
&c., we may be prepared for anything. And even Tennyson, 
though rarely, seems to resort to such guast-rimes as spfarkles— 
circles; valleys—liltes ; and once (sad to say) couples weather 
and ever. 

Apologizing for the length of this second and final letter, 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, C. LAWRENCE FORD, B.A. 

3 Sydney Buildings, Bath, | 

June 14, 1899. 


MR. ALMOND ON SUPERANNUATION. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SiR,—As the subject is of great practical importance, 
I hope you will allow me to reply tothe remarks of “ Ponticulus.” 
What I argued was, not that a few rare exceptions had 
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happened to occur in the sphere of Church and politics, but that 
there was no such thing as any hard and fast line of super- 
annuation in either of these spheres, and that I could see no 
reason why it should be otherwise in education. Far from these 
three great names I mentioned—which were all cases of deliberate 
selection, at an advanced age, for the highest offices in Church 
and State—being rare exceptions, it may safely be asserted that 
the majority of great recent administrators, in both the one and 
the other, have been even more efficient after the age of sixty 
than before it. 

The Army is a ridiculously unfair parallel, for obvious reasons. 
But, if “ Ponticulus” had happened to see a recent article of 
mine in the Fortnightly, and sundry letters in the Z7mes, he 
would have observed that I strongly object to the present rules 
about the physical qualifications and about superannuation with 
regard to Army officers. The case of the Civil Service may 
appear to present acloser parallel; but it is one of those 
delusive apparent similarities, like that of the feet of the bird, 
which are often found in things essentially different in their 
nature. 

Whether, even in the case of the Civil Service, the gain of 
more easily getting rid of senile incapacity is not more than 
balanced by the occasional loss of the volcanic force of genius, 
is a point which I need not discuss here, though I believe that 
if we keep only constantly grasping at obvious advantages, and 
so constantly moving in the direction of a hard and fast 
uniformity, we shall leave something like a China to our 
descendants. But I protest against the profession of a school- 
master being ranked as a branch of the Civil Service. 

Since the letter of “ Ponticulus” appeared, the Spectator 
(June 10) has conclusively pointed out the dangerous tendency 
which exists in this direction. “ The closing up of a profession,” 
it says, ‘ may be necessary, in order to secure a sufficient level 
of mediocrity among its members ; but it is well to remember 
that the level gained will only be one of mediocrity. Genius 
will have no place in it, for genius is naturally impatient of 
anything that savours of trade unionism.” It also points out 
the sameness and want of initiative which has been the result 
in France ; or, rather, I should say, it accords with Mr. Bryce 
in employing this illustration. But the business of the Civil 
Servant is mainly administrative. He has not to work at new 
departures from first principles; that is the business of the 
legislator, or of a Minister of State, who is not dwarfed and 
cramped by the prospect of compulsory retirement. Neither 
is it his function to exercise a magnetic force on the minds and 
characters of others. 

The schoolmaster should rather be classed with the clergy- 
man, the statesman, and the man of letters. His is a sacred 
calling—a cure of souls, as well as of intellects and bodies. He 
has constantly to appeal to first principles, to adapt all the 
details of daily life to the conclusion of science and common 
sense ; and in doing this he can use his school as a lever for 
moving society, where the truth is a neglected one, and the 
adoption of it by an individual would be as hard a task as brave 
old Jonas Hanway had to perform with his umbrella. The 
schoolmaster has to watch the ever-changing circumstances and 
requirements of the times in which he lives; to take what is 
good of the new, without losing hold of what is sound and 
permanent in the old. He has to show a firm front in resisting 
the whims and prejudices of ignorant and unreasoning in- 
dividuals, or the still more dangerous and mischievous fashion 
of epidemic opinion. And he shares with the genuine man of 
letters the duty of not only doing the best he can for the average 
mind and character, but of moulding perhaps a very few of 
them, who may be the centres of light and truth and inspiration 
to those who in turn are to come after them. The disciple will 
not indeed be as his master. He will often be far apart from 
him in methods and in doctrines, but he will be one with him in 
love of truth, in reciprocity of new ideas, and in obdurate 
resistance to prejudice and fashion. 

Now, why should the teacher be relentlessly cashiered when 
such powers and aims have matured, and are yearly bearing 
more fruit, any more than the statesman, the clergyman, or the 
man of letters? In all the four cases, many men, I grant, do 
much worse work after sixty than before. But what I am 
maintaining is that the men who are in any sense epoch-making 
do their best work after that age, and that they are the men 
whom any of their four professions, and the society whom they 
influence, can least afiord to lose. Arnold may be quoted 
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against me. But I do not see how any one can read Arnold’s 
letters and not see how his great spirit was mysteriously cut off 
in the early spring of his reforming work. Many have since 
said that they were “imitating Arnold,” when they merely stuck 
fast on the last step of his arrested progress. It has been said 
that everything was always an open question to Arnold to the 
end of his days. He speaks in one of his letters of the vast 
untouched questions on the physical side of life. Can we doubt 
that, if Arnold had lived, the gigantic abuse of scholarships, 
meant for the poor, but perverted into making intellectual 
monstrosities ofthe sons of sufficiently wealthy men, would ever 
have sprung up, or that he would not have discovered the folly 
of choosing school officers solely by intellectual attainment. 
The premature death of Arnold was as great a loss to the English 
nation as would be that of Salisbury, or Temple, or Herbert 
Spencer. Nor would the fixing of a hard and fast age save us 
from inefficiency. I have known several cases of admirable 
young schoolmasters becoming utter fossils before forty. And, 
if such an ageas sixty were fixed, few boards of trustees would 
like to superannuate the greatest drone before he had attained 
that age. 

It has been said to me by a friend that liveliness is the most 
necessary quality of a schoolmaster, that men lose their 
liveliness by sixty. Do they? Why should they? Ifa man 
buries himself among his books, thinks it beneath his dignity, 
or not worth the time, to take more exercise than a short 
perfunctory walk—if he cultivates an artificial distance and 
solemnity with boys, whom he should treat with the geniality 
and playfulness of a good elder brother, he zw// lose his liveli- 
ness long before the appointed age. But, if he lives the life— 
which by precept and example he should teach his boys to live— 
a natural, hardy, largely open-air life; if he imposes upon 
himself and all aspirants for subordinate posts under him 
the duty of taking hard daily exercise in absolutely all weathers, 
and observing those laws of health which should be the 
subjects on which his teaching should be most minute and 
earnest ; and if his study is rather a place of fun than of terror 
for his boys, I fail to see why he should lose his liveliness more 
than the statesman or the bishop does. 

I write keenly on this subject, because I trust that I shall 
be a founder of a school, and though I am already past the 
age of condemnation, I have not completed my work. But 
this I know, that, if I do succeed in founding Loretto, one 
of the statutes of the school shall be that the governing body, 
which will probably consist of three or five “old boys,” shall 
be bound to dismiss any headmaster whom they consider 
incompetent, without any reference to age, and that this shall 
be the only power, in matters not financial, which they shall 
possess over him, and that he, in turn, shall have the same 
power and duty with regard to his colleagues. And it shall, 
I hope, be provided in my will that, if my intentions, by Royal 
Commission or otherwise, are ever violated in this particular, 
and Loretto be forced to fall into line with the Civil Service, 
it shall cease to be a school. 

It will indeed be time to throw up the sponge for the 
cause of education, if the spirit of trade unionism, which 
already is sapping our commercial prosperity, shall, in order to 
place a definite time limit upon incompetence, pounce like 
some cruel form of death upon the still gathering experience 
and the still increasing wisdom and enthusiasm of those rare 
exceptional men who are the very salt of the earth, and, with a 
cruelty greater than that of death, probably condemn them 
to be helpless witnesses of the wreck of their uncompleted 
work by some conventional successor, or compromising 
“ board ” 

And what is the man to do with the rest of his life—torn, 
with workhouse cruelty, from the object of his affections ? 
For, if a man does not love his school, so that it is like death 
to part from it, he should have been something else than a 
schoolmaster. 

As I said in the letter to the 77mes out of which the present 
correspondence has arisen, if he is a clergyman, he may find, 
with sad heart, some other sphere of personal work, and 
plunging into it may wear off the bitterness of his separation. 

But, 1f he is a layman, what is he to do with the rest of 
his life? [I never cease to be thankful that I have not to ask 
myself that question, so that it is with no personal motive 
that I protest against a movement and a tendency which 
I believe to be both cruel to the born schoolmaster and 


disastrous to the highest interests of education.—Very truly 
yours, HELY H. ALMOND, 
June 21, 1899. Headmaster of Loretto, 


THE CLAIMS OF THE SCHOOL BOARDS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1IR,—You have accorded me the honour from time to time of 
space in your columns to expose the attempts made by the 
School Boards to encroach upon fields of education which 
Parliament has not handed over to their care. May I be 
allowed to draw attention to one such claim set out in the 
address of the Dean of Manchester to the Associated School 
Boards on Tuesday, May 16? Dean Maclure deplored the 
fact that, in respect to the negotiations for the constitution of 
County Authorities for Secondary Education, the County Councils 
Association had declined to entertain for a moment the proposal 
that the School Boards in their area (most of which represent 
small rural districts and are chiefly exercised in dealing with 
elementary education up to about the IVth Standard) should by 
federation or otherwise have representatives upon the new Local 
Secondary Authority. “They had no intention of sitting quietly 
by,” he said, “ while the position which School Boards, especially 
in large urban districts within their area, had achieved should be 
dissipated by the constitution of a Local Authority in which 
they were not proportionately represented.” The fallacies 
underlying this claim are many. In the first place it is assumed 
that in the forty-nine administrative counties there are generally 
School Boards in the “large urban districts.” Now, outside 
Lancashire and Yorkshire it is just those very districts which 
have contrived to do without School Boards; in several 
counties two-thirds, in others three-quarters, of the urban 
districts are still supplied by voluntary agencies only. A second 
fallacy in the Dean’s argument is that those School Boards had 
“achieved a position” in secondary education ; again he has 
Lancashire or Yorkshire in his mind. In the year 1897 in no 
less than forty-two of the counties these School Boards had not 
a single higher-grade science school. Hence the majority of 
the gentlemen whom the Dean exhorted not to “ sit quietly by ” 
represented School Boards with no claim at all to touch 
secondary education with the tips of their fingers. 

But the Royal Commission on Secondary Education, whose 
Report was signed by the Dean of Manchester, advised that in 
these counties no representation should be given to the School 
Board, but merely that, if persons “ engaged in the management 
of public elementary schools” were not “found among those 
chosen by the County Council,” they ought to be co-opted. 
As practically the whole of the members of every County 
Council are, or have been, voluntary managers or trustees of 
School Boards, the wisdom of the Commissioners is apparent. 
But in Vol. V. of the Report of that Commission I find a 
memorandum dealing with the advantages of putting secondary 
and elementary education under the same Local Authority and 
drawn up by Mr. Yoxall, M.P. In that paper occur these 
words: “It became evident to the Commission, in particular 
during the consideration of the constitution of the County 
Authority, that the existence of small School Boards and the 
non-existence of a County Authority for Elementary Education 
prevented the constitution of a composite co-ordinating 
Authority for the counties,” such as those (z.e. with School 
Board representatives) “ proposed for London and the County 
Boroughs.” At the end of this memorandum are the words: 
“I desire to express my agreement with this memorandum. — 
E. C. Maclure.” ‘The same obstacles exist now to the same, or 
even a greater, extent. May I, in conclusion, point out that, as 
the County Council schools and institutions are increasing 
daily at the rate of about 5 to 1 of those of the School Boards, 
the School Board Association has only to obstruct the forma- 
tion of a Local Authority a little longer to lose even the small 
locus standi it has in the County Boroughs at present.—I am, 
yours obediently, H. MACAN. 


IRISH CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 
SIR, —In your issue for this month there is a statement 
in the article entitled “ Ireland ” that is calculated to mislead 
those who are not intimately acquainted with Irish University 


questions, and I pray for space to extend the information 
so as to render it less confusing, 
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First, after describing a movement that is to be set on foot 
among the Catholic students to nullify the very significative 
silence of the Catholic laity on the subject of a Catholic 
University, you continue, “but the position of the Catholics 
in the Royal University has always been very unsatisfactory.” 
Have you forgotten that there are no less than six Colleges 
exclusively Catholic attached to this University—Maynooth; 
University College, Blackrock ; Holy Cross College, Clonliffe ; 
St. Patrick’s College, Carlow ; The Medical School, St. Cecilia 
Street, Dublin; and University College, St. Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin? Also that out of the 68 Fellows and Examiners 
whose names are given in “ Whitaker's Almanack” only 21 teach 
in the Queen’s Colleges and the rest are at liberty to teach, and 
take their salaries to, the purely denominational colleges. 
As denominational education is not a recognized principle 
in the newer educational institutions of any kind in the United 
Kingdom, one would not expect to find a denominational 
University among practical politics anywhere within Her 
Majesty's dominions; yet the indirect endowment of these 
purely denominational colleges is much greater than you 
represent it. If the Catholic Church chooses to forbid its 
young people to attend the undenominational colleges, one 
of which at least is preponderatingly Catholic in its teaching 
staff, why, that is a private matter that no Government can be 
expected to remedy. 

The question of the women Fellows at the Royal is of course 
a distinct breach of faith, and only serves as a warning to those 
who advocate denominational education as to what to expect 
if they yield to the totally artificial demand made by a certain 
party for a purely denominational education in Ireland or 
elsewhere. Female education would regress rapidly under 
such a system. I say that the demand for denominational 
University training is artificial and originates with a minority, 
and the silence of the Roman Catholic laity on this question is 
as good a proof of this as practical observers could well need. 
The only Roman Catholic laity who have spoken or written 
on this subject have all been opposed to it.— Yours truly, 

E. ALEXANDER. 


[In saying that the position of the Catholics in R.U.I. was 
unsatisfactory, reference was of course made to the vast 
majority who follow the direction of their Church and do 
not attend the Queen’s Colleges. The Catholic colleges 
alluded to by “E. Alexander” receive no benefit whatever from 
R.U., as they have no endowment and no teaching from 
the Fellows, with of course the one exception of the Catholic 
University College in Dublin, where the Catholic Fellows teach. 

“E. Alexander” is in erroras regards the Fellowsand Examiners 
of R.U. The Examiners give no gratuitous teaching anywhere, 
and may be changed at any time. There are twenty-eight 
Fellows in Arts and eight Medical Fellows. In University 
College, Dublin, fifteen Fellows in Arts teach and four Medical 
Fellows. Inthe Queen’s Colleges the remainder—z.e., seventeen 
—teach, with the exception of one Classical Fellow, who teaches 
in Magee College, Derry. In addition, the Queen’s Colleges 
enjoy a distinct endowment of £30,000 a year—no Catholic 
college receiving any such endowment. Denominational edu- 
cation prevails both in primary education and secondary 
education in Ireland. While it is true that many educated 
Irish Catholics express themselves in private conversation 
as opposed to a teaching University under the direction of 
the Church, we do not know of a single instance in which it 
has been opposed by them publicly.—Eb. ] 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE FUTURE v. EXAM- 
INATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—In your last issue Mr. Wilcox gave an interesting 
account —somewhat reminiscent of Perkin and Lean—of how 
chemistry might and should be taught. To many, if not to 
most, teachers of the subject, the adoption of such a course is 
simply impossible. Where would the examination results be? 
What syllabus could it be made to fit in with? When every 
University, every college, every profession, to say nothing of 
County Councils, chemists, apothecaries, and plumbers, have 
their own special examination and their own special syllabus, 
what can the teacher do, in an ordinary secondary school at 
least? His pupils want to take various examinations, and, if he 
won't prepare them specially, off they go to another school 


forthwith. So, being but mortal, he patches up a compromise 
to the best of his ability between education and cramming, and 
leaves out phosphorus and its compounds for one, and puts in 
a few lessons on potassium and sodium for another ; gives one 
set preparations and simple quantitative work, and another 
mixtures of two bases and one acid, test-tubes, and so on. 

South Kensington, with all its red-tape and registers, has 
advanced a step in the right direction in chemical teaching. 
Its elementary syllabus of practical work is distinctly encourag- 
ing, and allows a fair amount of freedom. The teachers in the 
so-called “schools of science” are even given a free hand to make 
out their own course of work for the first two years. Why 
should this privilege be denied to science teachers in other 
schools? After a year’s work—good, bad, or indifferent—/heir 
pupils are, as likely as not, given some next to impossible 
problem, as has happened twice recently. All examinations 
are, to some extent, a lottery ; but a three hours’ examination in 
practical chemistry is by far the worst, as an accident to the 
apparatus, or any one of a dozen other mischances, may ruin the 
work of the best student. In the good time coming, either 
practical examinations will give place to inspection or the ex- 
amination will be spread over a longer time—preferably the 
former. In the aforesaid schools of science, inspection has 
already supplanted practical examination for the first two years, 
I believe, and no good reason exists why the same should not 
happen in all “ recognized” schools. 

When one turns to “theoretical chemistry,” how does the 
“chemistry of the future” stand in regard to examinations? 
It would be possible to name one or two examining bodies who 
set questions on simple “ researches ”—soap, chalk, coal, air, and 
water, and other simple matters that can be dealt with in the 
way Mr. Wilcox suggests (of course, I am only referring now 
to elementary papers). The mainstay of the examiners con- 
nected with South Kensington—and even more so, I am afraid, 
of the University Locals—is still definitions, equations, formulz, 
and hoc genus omne. How can these things be taught best? 
By experiment, deduction, and induction, or by cramming from 
a text-book? Every educationist says: “ Let the student do 
everything for himself that is possible ; let him discover this 
and that for himself, reason it out, and when he has gained 
sufficient knowledge and understanding introduce him care- 
fully to equations and the rest. But the teacher, whose reputa- 
tion and livelihood depend on the tangible results of his 
instruction in the shape of certificates and scholarships, knows 
that “discovery” takes time, and “individual research” is a 
long process. He has so many hours per week for chemistry 
and such and such a syllabus to get through and revise in the 
year. The natural and unavoidable result is easily imagined. 

The multiplicity of examinations and the cut-and-dried 
nature of the various syllabuses are an almost insuperable bar 
to the proper teaching of chemistry, and of most other subjects. 

French, Latin, history, literature, all suffer acutely from the 
examination fiend. How will it end, or who will undertake to 
amend the evil? Will the Central Authority, assisted by the 
Advisory Council, step in and regulate examinations and 
examiners, or will the body of teachers rise up in arms against 
the burden, and by strike or boycott, or some more orthodox 
measures, bring about an amelioration? I have in my mind a 
school, and not a large one, where pupils are being prepared 
for examinations by nine different bodies this summer term. 
Where else but in free and easy England would such a thing be 
tolerated? Every year adds to the number, and yet the 
educational world does nothing but grumble occasionally, its 
main care seemingly being whether School Boards are to have 
30 per cent. or 50 per cent. representation on the Local Edu- 
cation Authorities. 

The regulation of examinations is to a great extent in the 
hands of the teachers themselves, but it requires united action. 
Isolated and sporadic efforts on the part of one teacher, or even 
of one association, will be of little good unless the association 
includes the majority of teachers of a group of subjects or 
of a particular grade of school. There seems to be too much 
expectation of what the promised Secondary Education Bills 
are todo. A great deal can be done without legislation—witness 
the famous Clause VII. Examinations are, or ought to be, 
made for the school ; at present too many schools seem solely 
to exist for the examinations; and education, teachers, and 
pupils all suffer in consequence.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

June 15, 1899. SCIENCE, 
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SONNENSCHEIN AND NESBITT’S ‘* ARITHMETIC.” 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—We copy verbatim from your issue of this month from an adverse 
review of our ‘‘ New Science and Art of Arithmetic.” Your reviewer 
(page 376) says: ‘‘On page 182, for example, the following is the 
method given for reducing $372¢ to its lowest terms :— 

4) 4) 9) 3) 11) 
grad | tatt | 3883 | 432 | tee | 4- 
‘* Nothing is gained by this arrangement ; a far better [s/c] one being : 
“RHI = pHi = iit = OT = tat = He 

We ought, then, to have put the sign of equality instead of the vertical 
line, and ought to have omitted the several divisors. As the two 
processes are in every other respect absolutely identical, it comes to 
this, that in our explanation we ought not to have explained. As for 
the substitution of the sign of equality for the vertical line, we think 
that this is to be deprecated—such fractions are generally part of a 
quotient. Let it be 141935; if the computer uses the sign of equality, 
he will either write 141935 = 2, which is false, or he will write 
1419!4 = 14193, which is laborious. On the other hand, 141935 | 3 
is a convention, which meets the difficulty. 

But, really, is it not utterly absurd to waste time on such trivialities, 
when numerous questions of great importance to education and to the 
study of elementary mathematics wait for public discussion? For 
example :— 

I. Owing to the wise action of the Education Department, rule-of- 
thumb arithmetic is now universally discarded, and we have to choose 
between inductive and deductive processes of reasoning. Will none of 
your reviewers grapple with this problem—rise to the height of this 
argument ? 

2. Should the gradual extension of the meanings of symbols be 
taught at all, or, if taught, to what extent? And, if not taught, how 
ought multiplication and division by fractions to be dealt with ? 

3. As it is now proved and largely understood that money can be 
decimalized mentally, and currente calamo, ought not all arithmetic 
books to be wholly revolutionized, and money multiplication and 
division, as well as practice, be reduced by more than 75 per cent. ? 
Or, to enter into details : 

4. Is it wise, or otherwise, to base division by fractions on re- 
ciprocals ? 

5. On the use of the sign of equality : in what sense and under what 
limitations is it true that °3 = }? 

6. Ought questions such as 

4°285714 x 1054 x 6'125, 
2°72 x 1'083 x 2°8 

on which your reviewer animadverts, to be set at all? We took this 

roblem from an examination paper by a University examiner, and it 
IS a very proper question to discuss to what extent standard school- 
books should be compelled to defer, in the words of Sir Clements 
Markham, to the ‘‘system of competitive examinations, which had 
proved to be the great enemy of education and learning. ”» 

7. Should ‘‘ properties of numbers,” integral and fractional, be taught 
at all? Or, if taught, to what extent? And so on, and so on. 

We are passing through a period of transition in our arithmetical 
Studies, and the number of weighty questions urgently requiring 
decision is very great. Let reviewers qualify themselves to deal with 
them, and then they will no longer trade in mere generalities and 
trivialities, and they will earn the gratitude of authors quite as much as, 
or more than, that of the public.—We are, Sir, yours, &c., 

A. SONNENSCHEIN, 
H. A. NESBITT, M.A. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


MucH satisfaction is expressed with the third annual Congress of 
Teachers in Secondary Schools that was held a few weeks ago. The 
discussion of widest interest was concerned with the teaching of 
morality. ‘‘ Is there ground for introducing theoretical instruction in 
morality into secondary schools ?”’ ran the question in the agenda, and 
the Congress sought to formulate an answer to it. Everybody was 
agreed that moral teaching is the soul of all teaching—not merely one 
of the obligations of the teacher, but the very essence of his function, 
the end of all his efforts, his supreme raison d’être. And everybody 
agreed also that such teaching must bear on social duties, the duties of 
the citizen and the patriot. But when it came to a discussion of the 
particular question there was considerable difference of opinion. Some, 
smarting apparently under the reproach that has lately been levelled 
at the secondary schools that they are mere nurseries of functionaries 


` children with the delicate and important 


with little or no social spirit, urged that in all classes, from highest to 


‘lowest, there should be instituted regular lessons in morality, with 


especial reference to the duties of citizens. It was even urged by a few 
that it would be well to prepare boys and girls to make an intelligent 
choice between the different systems of morality at as early an age as 
possible. To all this it was replied that the moral teaching ‘‘ which 
makes a man of the child and a citizen of the man” has always, both 
implicitly and explicitly, formed an integral part of secondary education ; 
but that to make set lessons of it in the way proposed would reduce it 
to the level of other school subjects, and make it no longer a matter of 
feeling, but of rote. It was pointed out further that not only is the 
critical method in morality unsuited to the age of the majority of the 
pupils, but that by introducing them prematurely to different systems 
there would be the risk of doing the very opposite of what was intended 
—of provoking, that is, a sort of moral anarchy, and of encouraging 
the dangerous fascination that paradox and extravagance have for the 
young mind. 

The latter counsels prevailed, and by a large majority the Congress 
passed the following resolution :—‘‘ Seeing that both the matter and 
manner of all instruction bear more and more on moral and social 
education, and that practical morality, whether in its methodical 
teaching or in the education of the /ycce, has a concrete social basis 
which allows the teacher to avoid dogma and sectarianism, while fully 
respecting the liberty of conscience of his pupils, this Congress 
rejects the proposal for lessons in theoretical, speculative, and critical 
morality for any but the highest classes; but at the same time suggests 
that lectures on moral subjects and of a character entirely practical 
should be instituted outside the regular classes, and that all pupils 
should be encouraged to associate themselves as far as possible with 
suitable forms of philanthropic activity.” Whether the work of the 
Congress meets with official recognition or not, it seems certain to us, 
after reading the Report, that no single member of the eighteen hundred 
present can have gone back to his or her class-room without a strong 
feeling of solidarity and encouragement; and it is ultimately in the 
interests of the class-room that congresses and conferences are held. 

In the primary school this matter of moral teaching has for some 
considerable time been systematically dealt with, though, till a few 
years ago, not with any very satisfactory results. The official Report 
for 1898 for the large district controlled by the Academy of Paris 
speaks in the following very plain terms of the former system :—“‘ A 
few definitions, an elaborate classification of duties, lengthy arguments 
as unintelligible to the children as they were useless, and finally a long 
list of arid precepts with no root in the feelings to make them service- 
able—that is the sort of thing we have had to put up with for only too 
long, but of which to-day, thanks especially to the devotion of our 
teachers, there is scarcely a trace left.” The newer methods—of which 
the Report speaks in terms of the highest praise—are nowhere so 
summarily characterized, and can only be gathered from scattered 
indications. An attractive reading, for instance, is declared to be of 
more value than a definition; a free and easy chat, in which the 
teacher speaks from his heart, better than a long series of even decisive 
arguments. Appeals to the intelligence are not, of course, prohibited, 
but are to be used with discretion. Morality, it is admitted, must 
be rooted in reason; and reason must preside over the discussions of 
the everyday facts of life, ‘‘ which are so useful in familiarizing 
roblems created at every 
step by opposing principles and duties.” It is, in short, never to be 
forgotten that the supreme end of this instruction in morality is ‘to 
awaken even in the school the child’s powers of discernment and to 
place a sound judgment at the service of a strong will. . . . To-day, 
more than ever, must boys and girls learn to distinguish between false 
and true honour, between genuine solidarity and mere esprit de corps, 
between a generous patriotism and the hateful fanaticism that so often 
usurps the name, between heroic well-founded courage and unbridled 
strength and dishonourable violence. Nothing is more practical than 
such teaching as this, and nothing can be more easily based on clear, 
positive distinctions that afford on the one hand a large scope for 
illustration, and on the other make continual appeals to common 
sense. 

The practical results of the new movement are, as the Report admits, 
extremely difficult to measure. On the side of the teachers there is 
much conviction, much conscientious activity, and an increased under- 
standing—the best of them ‘‘love to seek in the silence of medita- 
tion for the word that reaches the soul and stirs the heart.” Nor 
does this need any special gifts—‘‘it is sufficient to be oneself, to 
speak with the accent of conviction, and so give a personal character 
to one’s teaching. Some men are still slaves to the text-book, but 
others, ‘‘ speaking from the fullness of their hearts, show themselves to 
be the best pedagogues by putting on one side all idea of pedagogy.” 
As for the children, they are said, for the most part, to take a keen 
interest in the work, and a large amount of evidence is quoted as to 
the effects it has on them. Some, for instance, have taken to saving 
their money ‘‘ in order to prove to themselves that they are capable of 
sacrifice and can control their lower inclinations.” Others, by a similar 
desire, have been cured of greediness. The particular instances may 
mean little in themselves, but they point clearly enough to,the spirit of 
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the teaching. ‘‘ From the first dawn of reason,” says the writer of the 
Report, ‘‘ I would have children familiarized with the idea of sacrifice, 
and the highest praise in the school reserved, not for the cleverest, but 
for those who show themselves to be most capable of moral effort.’’ 

Much as some people seem to dread it, there can be little doubt that 
systematic moral education will some day find its way into schools all 
over the world; and then these careful records of the earlier attempts 
will have considerable historical value. 

As the result of the labours of a Special Commission appointed to 
investigate the teaching of French in the lowest classes of the secondary 
schools, a somewhat drastic circular has just been issued. There is to 
be no more ‘‘ puerile paraphrasing” and no more special study of 
homonyms, synonyms, and etymology. Recitation, reading, grammar, 
analysis, and dictation are the great things needful. Composition 
even only takes second rank. ‘* Written exercises,” says the circular, 
‘‘ should not be too frequent. Above all must they be simple and deal 
always with the concrete.” Very much importance is attached to the 
choice of passages for recitation, which ‘‘ for a considerable time will 
form almost the only intellectual food of the child. How essential, 
then, that nothing either insignificant in matter or mediocre in form 
should be graven on his memory!” Much attention is to be paid to 
reading aloud, and much care exercised, first in choosing passages, and 
then in not overloading them with explanations. In grammar the 
circular leaves the choice open between the two methods—from 
example to rule, from rule to example. It only insists that ‘‘in either 
case rule and example must unite in the child’s mind ; and in no case 
must the rule remain a mysterious form of words, to be committed to 
memory without being understood.” In analyzing the logical and 
grammatical sides are not to be separated. ‘‘ The different elements 
of a proposition are to be defined, not from the point of view of their 
place or form, but from the part the particular word plays in the group.” 
Throughout much stress is laid on the importance of oral exercises, and 
subtleties are everywhere to be carefully avoided. 

Nothing very new, perhaps, in all this, but carefully compiled 
pedagogic instructions of this sort, sown periodically broadcast through 
the land, cannot but afiect the quality of the harvests. 


UNITED STATES. 


Another experiment that seems worth recording is one reported 
lately to the New York Association for Child Study. An elaborate 


list of questions was drawn up, to which eight hundred children (of 
grammar school grade) and their parents were induced to reply. The 
analysis of the replies is certainly interesting, and here and there 
instructive. It is always useful, for instance, ‘‘to see ourselves as 
others see us,” and that any of us can do in the replies to the question— 
somewhat delicate it must be admitted—‘* Without mentioning names, 
give your reasons for liking your favourite teachers.” In the report 
these replies are dealt with under four heads, as follows :—‘‘ (1) The 
favourite teacher’s attitude towards pupils. Here are some charac- 
teristic ccmments. ‘Just as nice in school as out of school.’ ‘ They 
like their scholars and do not act as if teaching was a disagreeable occu- 
pation and the scholars a stupid lot.” ‘Treat all alike.’ ‘ Fair, just, 
cheerful, jolly, patient, uses common sense, is a good gisciplinarian, 
strict, allows no fooling.’ (2) The favourite teacher’s method of con- 
ducting recitation. ‘Explains lessons and makes them clear.’ ‘Is 
definite and explicit.’ ‘Holds you responsible for every part of the 
lesson.’ ‘Does not talk all the time about marks.’ ‘Does not critic- 
ize you in class, but talks quietly with you after school.’ (3) The 
favourite teacher’s manner and temperament. ‘ They are not cross.’ 
‘Do not make cutting remarks.’ ‘ Even-tempered and self-controlled.’ 
‘t Not cross when you do not know your lesson well.’ ‘If you are 
embarrassed, encourages you.’ ‘ Says, ‘‘ Please.”’ ‘They do not fly at 
you when you make a mistake.’ (4: The favourite teacher’s method of 
discipline. ‘Strict but not cranky.’ ‘Not always growling and 
sarcastic if you make a mistake.’ ‘We very much dislike a sarcastic 
teacher.’ ‘1 like the ones who are very particular.’ ‘I like the 
teacher who is strictest, because you have to get your lessons or be 
ashamed.” ‘They have perfect order in the room.’ ‘ Keeps the 
room so quiet that I can always make a good recitation.’ ” 

But who cares, after all, for the opinion of mere children? Tell 
teachers what educated men think of them, and it may be they will 
listen. Here, then, is the frank opinion of a superintendent of Chicago: 
‘© In almost all cases I can tell a schoolmaster, whether I meet him in 
the street or elsewhere. These teachers carry with them the manner- 
isms of the schoolroom. This should not be. Among my acquaintances 
is a whole army of these masters. I shun as muchas possible all those 
who bear this atmosphere with them. The occupation of schoolmaster 
is a very honourable and exalted position, but a person should not be 
lost in it. Some think that unless they read all the educational literature 
published they are not up to the times. I would rather be crucified or 
die to-day then read all the school publications placed upon my desk or 
even allow them to be read to me.” 
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THREE SHORT PLAYS BY SOUVESTRE. 


by MARGUERITE NINET. 


Edited 


An easy reading book, suitable for both girls and boys, furnished with explanatory 
notes (in the French language) of any difficulties which the text may present. 


GREEK SCULPTURE WITH STORY AND SONG. By Arria WHERRY. With 11o Illustrations. In demy 8vo, cloth 


gilt, gilt top, 6s. net. 


‘It covers the whole range of the known sculpture of ancient Greece, and, besides giving a scholarly history of the art, describes all the best known statues and 


temples."—Scotsman. 


ATLAS OF CLASSICAL PORTRAITS, By W.H. D. Rouse, M.A. (Rugby School). 


Greck Section. Roman Section. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, 1s. 6d. net per vol. 


‘The two volumes are among the many which make older people think that the schoolboys of to-day are very lucky in having the work of learning made so easy 


to them.” — Times. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Te appointments announced on July 3 as a consequence 

of Sir John Donnelly’s retirement—“ Sir G. Kekewich 
to be also Secretary of the Science and Art Department, 
Captain Abney, C.B., to be Principal Assistant Secretary of 
the Science and Art Department, and Mr. W. Tucker, C.B., 
‘o be Principal Assistant Secretary of the Education 
Department ”—fluttered the dovecotes not only of the 
Headmasters’ Conference, but also of the Universities and 
the profession at large. Remonstrances from Oxford, from 
Eton, from Birmingham, from Bedford, rained in on the 
Duke. The Committee of the Headmasters’ Conference 
was hastily summoned for the 11th, and passed resolutions 
demanding, on the faith of public and official assurances, an 
organization for secondary education co-ordinate with that 
of primary in the new Board of Education, departmentally 
placed on a separate, equal, and independent footing. An 
almost identical resolution was passed on the rsth by the 
Council of the Teachers’ Guild and forwarded as a memorial 
to the Duke. 


T subject is so important, and the reports in the daily 
Press have been so meagre, that, contrary to our 
usual practice, we give in another column a somewhat full 
account of the proceedings in Committee on the Board of 
Education Bill. For the sake of our readers who have not 
the time or patience to wade through this not very lively 
chronicle, we will sum up the main results. No serious 
attempt was made to modify the Bill in its main feature, 
and most of the attempts at clearer definition failed. The 
Opposition were hoist on the horns of a dilemma. Either 
they had to accept the Bill as it stood, in the hope that at 
some future time they would have the power of filling in 
the blanks and interpreting the vague clauses as they 
desired, or, if they sought to dot the z’s, they would endanger 
its very existence. This was the argument that Sir J. Gorst 


constantly pressed, and we hold that Mr. Bryce was well 
advised in preferring the half loaf to no bread. 


YET in several minor points the Bill is distinctly better 

than when it left the House of Lords. First of all, 
the inspection of schools by “any other organization ”— 
words struck out in the Lords—are reinserted by Mr. Jebb’s 
amendment. For the majority of schools, inspection will 
be voluntary, and, therefore, it is desirable that, at least at 
starting, the widest option should be given. Nor so long 
as the approval of such organizations is committed to the 
Consultative Committee do we foresee any danger of bogus 
inspections. More important is Mr. Jebb’s amendment, 
which, if it passes unchallenged in the final stage, will give 
us what this Journal has for the last fifteen years persistently 
demanded—an alphabetical register of all teachers, without 
respect of rank or grade. If only Mr. Bryce had carried 
his amendment transferring the forming and maintenance 
of the register from the Board to the Consultative Com- 
mittee, that is, for making it a professional, not a depart- 
mental, register, our satisfaction would be complete. The 
transference to the Board of Education of the educational 
powers of the Board of Agriculture, and the removal of the 
proviso that both the President of the Board and a Secretary 
of the Board shall not both sit in the House of Commons, 
are minor, but not unimportant, points. 


“THE Incorporated Association of Headmasters was very 

quiet at its half-yearly meeting last month. There was, 
no doubt, considerable wisdom in this course. Now is not 
the time to talk of anything outside the scope of the Board 
of Education Bill; though it is quite legitimate to do as 
most Associations have done—viz., to send up protests 
against Lord Spencer’s amendment to Clause 3. The 
Headmasters at Manchester were content with expressing a 
hope that the Bill would pass this Session. A proposal to 
discuss the formation of Local Authorities was happily 
quashed, Dr. Scott urging that the time was not yet ripe. 
By all means let us get this Bill passed, and then consider 
the position before making a further move. 


‘ee Education Department has done its best in the 

past to encourage School Boards in the supply of an 
education beyond the primary school. It may, therefore, 
fairly be expected that it will deal gently with the School 
Boards which have now been declared by the Auditor of the 
Local Government Board to have exceeded their rights. In 
London certain items, amounting altogether to about £200, 
have been disallowed. This decision will eventually have 
far-reaching results. But the policy of the Department will 
be, as we learn from a reply of Sir John Gorst in reference 
to a similar case at Bristol, to endeavour to persuade the 
County Councils to come to the rescue. This is quite right 
and fitting. If under the proposed Board of Education an 
attempt is made to delimitate primary and secondary 
schools, it is fair that many of the existing higher-grade 
schools should come under the Authority for Secondary 
Education. But it is equally clear that County Councils 
with their present incomes cannot take over the entire 
responsibility for these schools. The ratepayer will have 
to pay, whether he does so under a School Board precept or 
under a county rate. 


AT one of the meetings of the Women’s International 

Congress Mrs. Bryant was called upon to solve, on 
the spot, a problem in political economy which she had 
raised-—How is it that the salaries of high-school mistresses 
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have not risen, but, if anything, fallen, in the last ten years, 
and what is the remedy for this depression? Omitting, as 
self-evident, we suppose, the obvious explanation that the 
supply has outrun the demand, she pointed out that, when 
high schools were started, the girls who entered were so 
ill-prepared that far less knowledge was required of the 
teacher than now. The present high standard of attain- 
ments among the pupils necessitated specialization and 
smaller classes at the top of the school. Yet the school 
fees had remained the same. The only remedy was, there- 
fore, to convince parents that they must pay more—that 
girls’ education, if equal in quality to that cf boys’, must be 
paid for at the same rate. 


ARDLY a month passes without one or more instances 
being brought to our knowledge which prove how 
far the public still is from grasping this simple law of 
economics. Lord Lansdowne’s story of his country neigh- 
bour who was so hard hit by the agricultural depression 
that he had parted with his girls’ governess and then with 
his sons’ tutor, and, if times didn’t improve, would have to 
give up one of his hunters, is ancient history ; but here is a 
typical case of to-day. A famous professor, whose official 
income runs well into four figures, had a daily governess 
for his daughter. This lady was asked to give an extra 
hour daily and take a second pupil, on the understanding 
that the additional work would be paid for accordingly. 
At the end of the term she received a cheque for the usual 
amount, and later on, as a succedaneum, a P.O. for 6s.— 
that is, she was paid at the rate of 2d. an hour. 


WVE publish Mr. Bevan’s protest under protest ; that is 
to say, we shall not reopen in these columns the 
religious question. It is quite true that, in stating his 
views, Mr. Bryce quoted as his authoritices—or, as Mr. 
Bevan puts it, sheltered himself behind — experienced 
teachers ; but he also referred to his own Presbyterian 
training and the little or no profit he derived from the 
Westminster Catechism. It is true, also, that at the annual 
meeting there was no opportunity for discussion—that suc- 
ceeding speakers naturally avoided anything of a contro- 
versial nature—but the cheers that greeted this part of the 
address showed that Mr. Bryce carried the vast majority of 
the audience with him, and, if the sentiments had appeared 
such rank heresy as they do to Mr. Bevan, we cannot but 
think that the Chairman of Council would have felt bound 
in conscience, as Mr. Bevan has felt bound, to indicate 
his dissent, if only by a passing word. “ Hooliganism,” 
“agnosticism,” and “advanced politicians ” are so many red 
herrings, and we decline to follow the false trail. 
M OST people, if asked what is the differentia between a 
‘French cée and an English public school, would 
answer off-hand: “Our playing fields.” Canon Lyttelton, 
on the last Haileybury speech day, gave a new and at least 
as true an answer. English boys stay at school for two 
years more than French or German boys. This makes it 
possible for English schoolmasters to delegate to the head 
form governing powers, and this constitutes the main dis- 
tinction between the English and the Continental systems. 
Though true, this is, of course, not the whole truth, and we 
very much doubt whether there is two years’ difference 
between the ages of an English sixth-form boy and the 
Primaner of a Gymnasium. This criticism, however, does 
not affect the practical application that Canon Lyttelton 
impressed on parents—the folly of removing their sons 


at seventeen. According to him the public schools had 
adopted all that was good in the system of the crammers, 


and could afford now at Army and Civil Service examina- 
tions to give them points. We wish it were so; but neither 
the lists nor our own limited experience bear out fully 
Canon Lyttelton’s contention. Cricket and football are 
terrible disintegrants of that “concentration of studies” 
which he held to be the secret of the crammer’s success. 


N an article on “School-Children as Waye-Earners,” in 
the Nineteenth Century, Sir John Gorst proposes two, 
drastic, and, he believes, effectual, remedies—(1) An Act to 
invest all municipal authorities with the powers now pos- 
sessed under a private Act for the regulation of the traffic 
of children plying their trade in the street. (2) An Act to 
make it an offence against the law for parents to send their 
children to school starving, or wet through, or insufficiently 
clad, or exhausted by labour. These are brave words, 
but is there the remotest chance of seeing two Bills intro- 
duced next Session embcdying the Vice-President’s views, 
or, if they were introduced, of their passing the present 
House of Commons ? 


See we confess it? We never read the annual 

article in the 4f¢Aeneum on the Public Schools with- 
out atwinge of jealousy. The chronicle 1s so exact and 
full, the criticism so just and pointed, that it should by 
right appear in an educational, not a literary, journal. We 
should like to reproduce it 7” foto, more particularly the 
comments on the Grantham case and on the problem of 
retirement of masters raised by Mr. Almond; but we must 
be content to note only the discussion of the Board of 
Education Bill (called, by a slip of the pen, the Secondary 
Education Bill), in reference to the headmaster scare, which, 
in a word, the writer pronounces a nightmare. 


We should not for a moment deny the fossedz/ity that a pragmatic 

Minister of Education, with or without a Consultative Committee, might 
gravely harass the public schools, and, breaking down much, might 
egregiously fail to rebuild. But the probability of any Minister raising 
such a hornets’ nest about his ears, or of his avoiding being ‘t dropped ” 
by his colleagues, if he did, seems to be infinitesimally small. 
There may come a raid upon endowments, with a view 
of applying them to real poverty, but a Minister of Educa- 
tion will be powerless either to stir or stay such a flood. 
Qn the other hand, it is pointed out that some form of 
State interference has been uniformly needed in the past to 
bring the public schools out of darkness to dayhght, and 
must be exercised in the future to prevent a relapse. 

Men still living can remember when one of the noblest of our founda” 
tions was literally half depleted by reason of the barbarism of the 
conditions under which life was lived there. At a much later period, 
another foundation was found to be, from the sanitary point of view, 
about on a level with a Greek or Spanish prison. All reforms— but 
especially intellectual reforms—have been doggedly resisted, so long as 
resistance was possible. . . . That the dangers of over-interference by 
the State—in the English sense of the term—are anything like so great 
as those raised by the optimism and self-satisfaction of the schools, we 
cannot believe.” 


eee Bishop of Stepney, in an appeal to the Zimes to aid 
the schools of St. John, Bethnal Green, contrasted 
the religious teaching of Church and Board schools, and 
held the Board schools responsible in part for the ‘paganism 
of our slums.” From an inquiry made at the Oxford 
House, he had discovered that, of a thousand boys at 
the age of fifteen, only a hundred went to any place 
of worship at all. Asked how many of these thousand 
had been taught in Board and how many in Church 
schools, the Bishop said he did not know, but would 
endeavour to find out. A week later he writes a letter, 
filling a column of the Ztmes, to demonstrate that a 
number of Church school scholars go to Sunday schools, 
become choristers and confirmands. Thereupon J. G. F. 
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(initials that every one will recognize) points out that this is 
no answer ; that the Bishop does not understand the very 
rudiments of Baconian induction, and that throwing dirt at 
your neighbour is not the best way of promoting the moral 
and religious education of the young, a cause which School 
Boards and school managers have equally at heart. 


A MONG the unopposed measures which Mr. Balfour 
hopes to pass this Session is a short Bill enabling 
Holloway College to become a constituent college of the 
University of London. We rejoice that the decision of the 
Statutory Commission will thus be overridden. Otherwise 
Holloway would have been left out in the cold to brood on 
that wind-egg of Professor Case’s—a Women’s University. 


THE City of London School manages to spend about 
£900 a year beyond its income. The Corporation, 
apparently in some alarm, appointed a Committee to report 
means by which this excess in expenditure could be avoided. 
This the Committee has been unable to do. Its report 
practically comes to this: the Corporation must pay the 
£900, and niust, further, be prepared to find the deficit 
a constantly growing sum. It is, from some points of view, 
a hard doctrine, but it is undoubtedly a true one, that, 
while the trend ‘of public opinion and public action is, in 
scholastic matters, everywhere towards more expenditure, 
there is, at the same time, an increasing dislike on the part 
of parents to pay higher fees. It is inevitable that larger 
public funds must gradually be found for secondary schools, 
as the income from old endowments is rarely equal to 
modern demands; and we are very glad that this Com- 
mittee has not reported in favour of cutting down the 
salaries of masters, which were raised only last year. 
“N USCLES never ruled the world, but mind does and 
always will.” — So said the Master of Pembroke 
College, himself an old Headmaster, to the boys of Chelten- 
ham College, in the course of an address against the 
idolatry of athleticism. Bishop Mitchinson is shocked at 
the laziness of the undergraduate. And, in a sense, we 
admit there is ground for the feeling. But the typical 
“ pass” undergraduate, however indolent he may be in 
mind, is surely not lazy in body, nor does he shirk exertion 
in his efforts to get the best enjoyment he knows out of life. 
It is true that mind rules muscles ; but we cannot all be 
rulers. The intellectual atmosphere of our older Univer- 
sities gives abundant opportunity for the development of 
the clever brain of the ruler. Let the others develop their 
muscles in peace, and let them be content to be ruled. 


‘ 


E have another word to say to those who are 
responsible for the Society of Arts Examination. 

As we foresaw, the number of students taking French has 
largely increased this year, reaching almost to eight hundred. 
This language is now largely taught in technical institutes, 
and the only examination open to such students is that 
of the Society of Arts. We have abundantly shown the 
unfairness of the papers set, and we have referred to 
undignified action of the examiner in recommending 
own books. There are these additional points to 
altered, and then the examination might prove really 
valuable :—The date should be put rather later—the 
middle of March is too early for the winter session. The 
results ought to be published very much earlier three 
months is surely too long to wait. And, finally, the marks 
of students ought to be given, on application, to Governing 
Bodies or Committees who may wish to award prizes or 


exhibitions on the result of the examination. Is there no 
“ progressive ” member of this ancient Society who would 
plead for reform ? 


PERSIS no charity appeals more to London teachers 
than the Children’s Country Holiday Fund. When, in 
Switzerland or Norway, we think of the East-end streets in 
August, it is pleasurable to think that some, at least, of the 
London children are enjoying a fortnight’s holiday i in the 
country. Itis little enough that can be done with such an 
enormous number of children. There are 800,000 on the 
rolls of the elementary schools. “Of these, some thirty 
thousand have been provisionally selected for the coveted 
fortnight. A stupendous work it is to arrange comfortable 
lodgings for this number, and many helpers ‘and many sub- 
scriptions are needed. Some papers have not quite under- 
stood Mrs. Barnett’s proposals for an examination of these 
children on their return. Indeed, the word examination 1s 
misleading. The ‘examination paper” is given to the 
children beforehand, and consists of a number of hints, 
suggesting methods of seeing and observing what is new to 
them in their fresh surroundings. 


ROM a letter addressed to Mr. Yowall, M.P., by the 

Glasgow Branch of the Teachers’ Guild, we extract 

the following vigorous protest against piecemeal legis- 
lation :— 

This all-inclusive register might with advantage be arranged in 

English, Irish, and Scottish sections : but we think one register and one 

Registration Council are suficient for the work that is to be done, while 


to attempt to legislate on the question by instalments, and to control the 
register from different centres, may tend to deprive the work of half its 


value and significance. 
A CORRESPONDENT in the Morning Post writes a 
letter of amusing simplicity. He appeals to our first- 
class public schools to open branch establishments at the 
sea-side for delicate boys. And he desires that these 
branch establishments should be managed exactly on the 
same lines as the parent schools, with the same rules and 
prestige. But what prestige or public- school system could 
be upheld by a colony of delicate boys? The peculiar note 
of the English public school is that healthy, masterful, high- 
spirited boys govern their games and themselves in the 
playing-fields and studies. A school of invalids would lose 
this very thing. A better solution of the dithculty—as it 
appears to parents—is to be found in ‘‘small houses”; a 
system adopted in many schools. In these a delicate boy 
can have the additional care he needs, while he is not with- 
drawn from the influences that go to make up the prestige 
of the school. 


AST month we pulled to pieces a class list of public 
schools drawn up by the School World in order of 

merit according to the number of men of letters they had 
respectively educated. Let us assure our contemporary 
that this was not intended as an “unfriendly criticism,” save 
in so far as all strictures must, in a sense, be unfriendly. 
The School World is a lusty infant, non sine dts antmosus 
infans ; it makes a speciality of method, a province into 
which we can only make occasional excursions, and we wish 
it a long life and a merry. May we, however, without 
offence, suggest that it has still to learn the first lesson that 
a public school teaches, to kiss the rod? We instanced 
numerous and palpable omissions in the case of two public 
schools, naturally selecting those with which we happened 
to be acquainted. The School World retorts, the Editor of 
the Journal is closely connected with A and B schools, 
which sufficiently accounts for his unfavourable criticism. 
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We asked : Where under Eton is the name of Mr. Swinburne ? 
The editor replies that, if we had looked on page 213 (the 
list of authors educated wholly abroad), we should have 
found Mr. Swinburne. We are none of us infallible—in the 
last number of the Journal there were two abominable mis- 
prints—but before we have passed the school age we learn, 
most of us, in schoolboy phrase, to “ own up.” 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


AT a general meeting of Organizing Secretaries for Technical and 
Secondary Education, held‘on the rqth ult., Mr. Evelyn Cecil, M.P., 
explained the provisions of his Secondary Education Bill. Claiming 
that it was a more courageous attempt to deal with the question than 
that of the Government, he admitted that the Bill was now little more 
than a manifesto. With regard to the religious clauses, Mr. Cecil 
expressed the opinion that they represented the only satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question as far as secondary schools are concerned. The 
Bill was not discussed by the Association, and a resolution upon it, of 
which notice had been given, was withdrawn. 


WHATEVER opinion may be with regard to the remunerative possi- 
bilities of the poultry yard, there can be no question as to the desirability 
of conferring on the subject. That our imports of eggs and birds have 
increased with startling rapidity—the total value is now estimated at 
over twelve millions annually—is not sufficient proof that farmers and 
cottagers are neglecting their opportunities. They may have found a 
more profitable investment for their capital and labour. But the con- 
ference at Reading on the 11th, 12th, and 13th ult. brought together a 
useful body of information, and the proceedings, when published, will 
merit careful attention, 


SEVERAL papers were concerned with the practical side of the 
question, but its educational aspect was not forgotten. Discussing the 
question ‘‘ Flow can Science assist in the Production of Poultry and 
Eggs,” M. Louis Vander Snickt, in an interesting paper, showed how 
results obtained by breeders of fowl in Belgium are due to observation 
and experiment, and to the recognition of principles which can be 
advantageously adopted in industrial poultry-keeping. Mr. F. V. 
Theobald, of the South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, contributed 
an extremely useful paper on ‘‘ Parasitic Diseases of Poultry.” He 
showed the necessity for a scientific appreciation of the common 
diseases to which fowl are subject, if the margin of profit is to be secured. 
“ Education in Poultry-Keeping ” was represented by two papers, one 
dealing with ‘‘ foreign and colonial ” methods, and the other with the 
work done in the United Kingdom. 


Mr. G. J. HILL, the Organizing Secretary to the Berks County 
Council, in his careful review of the methods adopted abroad, pointed 
out that education and research work in connexion with poultry- 
keeping in foreign countries are comparatively unimportant. They do 
not in any particular country appear to have any direct relation to its 
export in eggs or birds. ‘‘ Indeed,” said Mr. Hill, “a captious critic 
might show the opposite. It is futile to suppose that the egg trade of 
Russia, of Italy, of Ireland, or of Morocco is due to superior 
education in any form.” With regard to England and Wales, on the 
other hand, considerable activity has been displayed by County Councils 
in attempting to stimulate the industry by instruction. 


In this country the majority of County Councils have embarked upon 
instruction in poultry-keeping in one form or another. During the 
session just concluded 299 courses of lectures were delivered, attended 
by nearly 1,400 persons, and during the past eight years 1,398 courses 
of lectures, attended by nearly 7,000 persons, have been organized, 
at a cost of over £11,000. In addition, practical instruction has been 
given in schools open for from four to fifteen days to 1,602 pupils. 
This work, it is suggested, has been on the whole both necessary and 
useful, but the system of ‘‘ lecturing at large” might, with advantage, 
be discontinued in favour of a more organized effort to deal at close 
quarters with the economic and industrial aspects of the problem. 
Unless the result of instruction in such minor industries as poultry- 
keeping is immediate, it is extremely doubtful whether it is profitable. 


THE line of development indicated for the future of poultry instruc- 
tion might be applied with advantage to other industries. It was 
recommended that :—(1) Each county, before incurring further expense 
upon instruction, should apply a reasonable sum to the object of con- 
ducting a careful and detailed inquiry into the condition of the industry 
within its area, aid as io he possibilities of development. (2) A Local 


Authority, having, as the result of inquiry, satisfied itself that conditions 
are favourable, particular districts should be taken in hand and system- 
atically dealt with by an expert, the expert residing in the district for 
a given period, to have a free hand to instruct, advise, and organize, 
according to requirements. 


Mr. ANDERSON, the Secretary of the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society, in his valuable paper on ‘‘ What Ireland is Doing,” emphasized 
need of organization as the basis of instruction. ‘‘ Our experience goes 
to show,” he said, ‘‘that there is little use in attempting to change the 
methods of the individual whose action appears to be dictated by habit ; 
but, by associating individual members of a community for such an 
object as this, reason and the spirit of imitativeness assert themselves, 
and the example of the most enlightened becomes the practice and 
custom of all.” There is also a wide field for experimental work in 
matters relating to poultry, which should receive more attention than it 
does from the collegiate centres of agricultural education. 


THE claim of pupil-teacher centres to participate in the funds at the 
disposal of County Councils has been considered by several Local 
Authorities. A useful return compiled by Mr. Courtenay Hodgson 
shows that, of sixty-five County and County Borough Councils, 
eight only give direct aid. A similar number have the matter under 
consideration, while eighteen have been applied to and refused; the 
remaining thirty-one do not appear to give any aid. It is the obvious 
duty of school managers to provide appropriate instruction for their 
apprentices, but, although under no obligation to do so, Technical 
Education Committees are in a position to render considerable assistance 
in the education of the pupil-teachers, especially in rural districts. 


Nor long ago the Master of Trinity humorously protested against what 
he termed the Scottish invasion of Cambridge. But the University has 
again gone over the Border to find a Professor of Agriculture. Dr. W. 
Somerville, who has accepted the invitation to occupy this important 
Chair, is a distinguished graduate of Edinburgh and Munich Univer- 
sities. During the past eight years he has held the position of Professor 
of Agriculture and Forestry in the Durham College of Science, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. The excellent in-college results in agriculture at 
Newcastle have, perhaps, been somewhat eclipsed by outside work for 
the County Councils associated with the Department. Under Dr. 
Somerville’s direction a numerous and important series of experiments 
have been conducted in the counties of Cumberland, Durham, and 
Northumberland during the past seven years, while the special investi- 
gations carried out at the demonstration farm of the last-named 
county have attracted widespread notice. All those who are acquainted 
with Dr. Somerville and his work will recognize that the University 
has been well advised in the course adopted. 


A MIXED DAY IN A MIXED SCHOOL. 
By A COLORADO SCHOOLMA’AM. 


T was the first day of school after the long summer vacation. 
The nine o’clock bell had just ceased ringing when the 
teacher rose, and, standing before her class, gazed into the 
fifty pairs of eyes raised to meet hers. Not to meet her eyes 
only, but to look her all over, and through and through. Nota 
detail of her dress escaped silent, childish criticism; not a 
feature, not a ripple of her sunny hair; and there was not 
a child present but could have passed a good examination on 
the general appearance of “my new teacher” before she had 
spoken her first words, and decided whether or not he was 
going to like her. 

The first thing to be done was to take the “ Histories” of the 
pupils, and, for that purpose, slips of paper were passed down 
the aisles by three of the children ; three more supplied pens; 
then all were told to fill the printed blanks, the teacher mean- 
while writing on the blackboard behind her desk an outline of 
the morning’s work. The room was large, lofty, well lighted, 
well ventilated, and spotlessly clean. Not a pencil-mark, not 
an ink-spot anywhere, the pupils well knowing that the result of 
a flirt of the pen was a painful amount of scraping with a blunt 
knife or some other tool, and a scratch on the desk meant a fine. 
A wide blackboard, set into the wall, stretched along three sides 
of the room at a convenient height for children of all ages, the 
fourth side being occupied by a row of large windows, enlivened 
by window-boxes full of plants in bloom. The furniture con- 
sisted of fifty separate seats with a desk in front of each, or, 
rather, a wide, smooth, sloping shelf, with a straight shelf below 
for books and slates. 

The teacher was not too busy to sce/everything that went on 
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inthe room. Her eyes seemed to be everywhere, thought one 
boy, who was more interested in her than in his paper. Keep- 
ing a watch upon him, for his face betokened mischief, she 
called to her desk a small, stupid-looking boy, and, as he had 
written nothing, she prepared to fill in the biank herself. 

“ What is your name, my boy?” she asked.—“ Oscar.” 

“ Oscar what ?”—“ Oscar Thornton.” 

“Your age ?”—“ Most ten, ma’am.” 

“Your father’s name ? ”—“ John H. Thornton.” 

“ His address ?”—Silence. 

“Where do you live?” asked Miss Goodman, changing the 
question.—“ 24 J Street.” 

“ Your father’s occupation ?”—No answer. 

“What does he do—what is his business ? ”—“ He don’t do 
nothing, ma’am.” 

“Is he out of work ?”—“ No, ma’am, but he’s been dead five 
years.” 

“Why did you not say that before?” said the teacher, having 
hard work to keep from smiling, and the questions had to 
be gone over again, taking the mother as natural guardian. 

After sending Oscar to his seat, Miss Goodman walked 
up to the boy with.a mischievous face, and, taking his paper, 
read aloud “J. C. Butler.” 

“ That will not do,” she said, “you must write your name in 
full.” 

“That is my name in full, ma’am,” answered the boy. 

“ But what does J. C. stand for ? ?”—“ Just J. C.” he repeated, 
pronouncing the two letters rapidly, as one word. 

“ Jesse?” asked the teacher. “Is it Jesse? ”—“ No, ma'am, 

hs 
J “ But what is your first name, your Christian name, your 
baptismal name ?”—“ Never was baptized; my first name is 
J. C., that’s all.” | 

“What does your mother call you ?”—“ J. C.” 

“Do you mean to say that you have no name atall ?” said the 
teacher, getting angry, judging from the boy’s face that he was 
trying to make fun of her. 

“ Only J. C., ma’am,” he answered, but, thinking the time had 
come for explanation, added : “ You see my father had a friend 
he thought a whole lot of—Mr. J. C. Dorset—and so he called 
me after his initials, and every time I go to a new teacher she 
don’t understand, and I always have a time over my name.” 

By this time all the children had finished their “ Histories,” 
and the papers were collected and laid on the teachers desk, 
while she, calling the attention of the class to some questions in 
arithmetic on the blackboard, bade them all take their slates 
and get to work at once. Then, sitting down again, Miss 
Goodman began looking over the blanks which the children 
had filled in, occasionally calling one or another up to her desk 
to supply an omission or to explain something unintelligible. 

Some of the names made her smile, and often she could not 
tell whether they belonged to girls or boys—such as“ Abba, Alla, 
Ora, Ona, Iva, Dui, and Damrose.” There were two Bernices, 
one of either sex; and Blanche White and Lily Snow turned 
out to be the blackest of negrues. 

A slight noise made the teacher raise her head suddenly, and, 
as she did so, a laugh broke out all over the room ; there in the 
farthest corner was Oscar Thornton standing on his head in the 
aisle, with his feet on his desk; in another instant he was right 
side up again, in his seat and apparently busy with his slate. 
She could hardly believe her eyes—it was done so rapidly and 
the boy looked so dull and heavy as he walked up to her desk, 
in response to her “Come here, Oscar”; but she knew that, 
whatever else happened that day, she must never for one 
moment forget that boy if she wished to keep the school under 
control. 

Just then the bell rang for recess, and the boys and girls filed 
out in two long lines through doors at opposite ends of the 
room, and, taking their hats from the pegs on which they hung 
as they passed through the cloak-rooms, joined other long Hines 
from the other class-rooms, and marched downstairs, out into the 
playground, following the younger children from the first floor, 
who passed out first. There were from five to six hundred 
pupils, but it was all done quickly and in perfect order. 

Oscar alone remained, standing at the teachers desk, and 
Miss Goodman, thinking that was a good place for him, in- 
formed him, that, as her desk was a large one, she would share 
it with him for a day or two, till she found out whether he was 
obliged to stand on his head part of the time to rest his feet, or 


whether he could sit still all day without any such performances. 
Oscar grinned, and then sulked. 

Again the bell rang, and the children trooped into the room 
noisily, pretending not to hear Miss Goodman’s “ Less noise ; 
take your seats quietly,” and fora moment she did not know 
how to restore order. Only for a moment, however ; then one 
loud rap on the desk startled them, and, in the quick pause that 
followed, she raised her hand and said quietly: “ Let us sing 
something you all know—‘ Home, sweet home,’” and, raising 
her tuning key to her lips, she gave the key-note clear and 
strong. 

It acted like magic. In a moment fifty young voices were 
singing the familiar words, and, long before the song was over, 
the teacher knew she had her pupils in hand again. 

Work went on smoothly after that till noon, with some slight 
interruptions, such as a small girl bursting into tears, and on 
being interrogated sobbing out: “Please, ma’am, the boy 
behind me keeps pulling my hair, and it hurts! oh! oh!” 3a 
dog unexpectedly walking in through the open door and care- 
fully threading its way among the desks till it reached its young 
master, who was quietly requested to lead it out again; and 
last, but not least, a visit from the principal of the school, who 
walked up and down and across the room, seeing everything, 
hearing everything, making mental notes, but saying nothing. 

Dinner time came, and Miss Goodman congratulated herself 
that half the day was over without anything dreadful having 
happened. 

When school reopened in the afternoon Oscar appeared with 
a note from his mother, which read as follows :— 


Madam,—Oscar dont like sitting at your desk nor I dont like it 
neither for his close is pached and the boys laughs at him and he says 
as how he only fell on his head by axdent so if you dont let him go 
back to his seat I'll go and see the Principle ’bout it and tell on yer. 

Yours Respeckful 
Mrs. THORNTON. 


The boy watched his teacher as she read it and carefully placed 
it on the file ; and then, without further notice of him, turned to 
the class and began the first lesson. This was “ written 
spelling,” always a favourite, for children like to see visible 
results from their mental labour, and satisfy themselves that 
they really are “marked” according to their deserts. Miss 
Goodman slowly pronounced twenty words in a loud, distinct 
tone, each word once only, allowing time for careful writing. 
Then the “spelling blanks” were collected and placed in a 
pile on the teacher’s desk for correction after school hours. 

Geography followed for one half the class, whilst the other 
half studied a “language lesson.” Some of the children were 
sent to the blackboard to draw outline maps from memory of 
the State in which they lived; others were requested to write 
such facts as they remembered about that State, while the re- 
maining pupils were rapidly questioned as to the mountains, 
rivers, and cities. It being the first day after the long vacation, 
of course they had forgotten all they ever knew, and answers 
were vague and hopeless. Then the facts were read aloud by those 
who had written them—and strange facts some of them were ; 
but the teacher had discovered what she wanted to know, and, 
before beginning the new years work, a review of former work 
was necessary. A lesson was appointed for the morrow, and 
the pupils began at once to study it, while the maps were in- 
spected. Two or three were fairly good, one remarkably so ; 
the others had neither shape nor form, and mountains and 
rivers intersected each other in all directions. 

As Miss Goodman walked from one to another her back was 
turned to the children, and she suddenly thought of J.C. He 
was in the language class, and she had not looked at him for 
four whole minutes. She turned quickly, and was just in time 
to see him holding aloft his slate, exhibiting a picture in red 
chalk, which she had no doubt was intended for herself—but 
her eye travelled farther and saw Oscar on all fours under her 
desk, making his way across the platform towards the door. 
Their eyes met ; he rose and bolted ; she, being near the other 
door, went out that way and intercepted him in the hall, and 
dragging him back by main force placed him again in his chair, 
and seated herself at her desk saying : “We shall talk about 
that after school.” 

Oscar was a little afraid what that might mean, and so began to 
study diligently. J. C. was then called on to produce his slate, 
but it was now quite clean, 
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“ Where is the lesson you should have written ?” asked Miss 
Goodman.—“ Can’t do it, ma’am.” 

“ TPI] show you how when the others have gone”; and the 
boy returned crestfallen to his seat amidst a titter which was 
instantly suppressed. 

Calisthenics was now a welcome change, but there was a 
little confusion at first in forming the lines, girls passing to one 
side of the room, boys to the other, and ranging themselves in 
long rows between the desks according to height, from tall 
Trinidad Rodriguez, the handsome young Spaniard of eighteen, 
who spoke such broken English, to little Tommy Wilkins, a bright 
boy of nine. Ages and heights varied very much, but mental 
attainments, as to school subjects, at least, were about the same. 

“One, two, three, four; one, two, three, four,” counted the 
teacher, as arms moved in quick time, and she rapidly ran her 
eye over cach line in succession—“ One, two, three—Where is 
Oscar?” she suddenly exclaimed. 

This time he had really got away, unnoticed during the 
general movement, and Miss Goodman sighed as she thought 
of what lay before her ; but she continued the lesson, and the 
day’s work went on uninterruptedly for some time. 

The afternoon was drawing to a close, and the children were 
beginning to glance frequently at the clock, when a sound just 
behind her made Miss Goodman turn to the door. There 
stood a short, stout woman with her sleeves turned up above 
her elbows, an immaculate white apron tied round her waist, and 
a bright blue cotton sun-bonnet on her head, with the strings 
flying loose. 

“Be you Oscars teacher?” she asked, panting with the 
exertion of mounting the stairs. 

“ Yes ; will you come in and take a seat ? I shall be at liberty 
to talk to you in a few minutes—it is nearly four.” 

“No, ma'am ; I ain’t got no time to waste. I’ve just left the 
wash-tub and put on this ’ere clean apron to run over and ask 
you why my Oscar should be sent home in the middle of the 
afternoon. What’s he been a doin’ of that he can't get an 
eddication with the rest of ’em¥ I’m a hard-working woman 
I am į 

“ Oscar was not sent home,” said Miss Goodman, as the 
woman paused for breath; “but Z must not waste my time 
either. Take a seat until school is dismissed, and then I will 
listen to all you have to say. “Go on reading, Kate,” she 
continued, turning again to her class. 

Barely waiting for the teachers last words, and giving Kate 
no chance at all, Mrs. Thornton went on: “And you didn’t pay 
no ’tention to the note Oscar bring you, just stuck it on a long 
iron thing on your desk, and made Oscar sit there all the same 
as if I hadn't kept my girl Beatrice Melinda all dinner time 
awriting of it; and what kind of a Princ’ple have you got if you 
aint afraid of being told on to him? But I am going right away 
to tell on yer. What! won't let my boy get an eddication ? Which 
his father said afore he died: ‘Put Tom and Jim to work, but 
eddicate Oscar good ’cause he’s such a lazy little un, he'll 
never be no good to work ; and men as is eddicated can allays 
yet soft jobs ——’” 

Just then the closing bell rang and drowned the voice that 
Miss Goodman had striven in vain to stop. The pupils passed 
out and the teachers took their respective places in the halls 
and on the stairs to ensure good order. 

Mrs. Thornton followed Miss Goodman, still talking as fast 
as she could, but at length, finding no attention paid her, she 
stopped and watched the long lines of boys and girls going 
downstairs. 

“ Now, p’raps you'll pay ’tention to me,” she ejaculated, as the 
weary teacher led her back to the schoolroom. “ Why ain’t my 
boy just as good as the rest? And what are you here for if it 
ain’t to teach the children as we sends to school?” 

“But, my good woman ” begun Miss Goodman. 

“Woman, indeed! I ama /adv as much as you are, and 
you're no lady or you wouldn’t be calling mea woman. But you 
ain’t agoin’ to teach Oscar no longer. I'll have yer turned out, 
you bet! And if the Princ’ple wont do it, PI go to the Super- 
tendent and raise such a row that—that—that—” and, with 
each repetition, she brought her fist down on the desk with such 
force that she upset the inkstand all over Miss (;oodman’s dress. 
“There! I’ve done it, and it serves yer right. And I’ve wasted 
time enough in this schoolroom,” and she marched to the door 
and down the stairs, talking loudly all the way. 

Thank God! the first day was over. 


SUBJECT TEACHER OR CLASS MASTER ?* 
By BARBARA FOXLEY. 


N accepting Mr. Jamson Smith’s challenge to defend the 
cause of the subject teacher, I must own, as frankly 
as he has done, that I speak on behalf of the system I know 
best. His experience has been that of a class master ; mine 
has been that of a subject teacher. Roughly speaking, I 
suppose the class master system is almost universal in boys’ 
schools, while in girls’ schools the system of the subject 
teacher prevails. I have no wish to see either system trans- 
ferred bodily to its rival’s sphere; that would be revolution, 
not reform. Neither do I propose to-night to speak of any 
possible blending of the two systems. I shall confine myself 
to the general principle laid down by Mr. Jamson Smith, and 
shall try to show that the system of class masters is of better 
than that of subject teachers. 

So far I have accepted the phrase “class master and subject 
feacher.” It is clear and convenient ; but I protest against the 
reproach that has been imported into it. Itis not enough to 
assume that the subject teacher is likely to be a mere teacher 
and likely to overpress his pupils. The accusation must be 
brought to the test of experience, and the test of experience 
under fair conditions. The visiting French master, teaching 
a language openly considered despicable by boys and masters 
alike, is happily a thing of the past; but only a few months 
ago the head of a large grammar school congratulated him- 
self, on speech day, on the three open University scholar- 
ships in classics gained by the school, but forgot to mention 
the five open University scholarships gained by the Science 
sixth. Where the class master takes all the posts of honour, 
the subject teacher has not a fair chance. In our girls’ schools 
itis the subject teacher who takes the posts of honour, and 
there I think we can show you teachers inferior to none in their 
loyalty to the school, their devotion to their pupils, and their 
zeal for education. As to the charge of overpressure, I can 
only say that I have known schools under both systems where 
it existed, and others where it was practically unknown ; so 
that I can only suppose that it is.an accident preventable under 
either system. 

Let us turn now from the evils which Mr. Jamson Smith 
expects to find in the subject teacher system to the positive 
merit which he claims for the system of the class master. 
That merit is the formative influence of the class master over 
mind and character. He contrasts sharply the subject teacher, 
dealing with only one section of the boy’s mind and life, 
with the class master, exercising a uniform and general in- 
fluence, shaping the child to his own ideals. The idea is a 
very attractive one. It appeals to our reverence for the 
traditional methods of education ; it appeals also to our belief 
in our own wisdom and to our love of power. It seems a plain 
and easy way to attain the highest ends. Let us examine it a 
little more closely, and we shall find that there is more appearance 
than reality. To begin with, the power of the class master is 
limited in every direction; there is the formative influence of 
the home, of school opinion, of the other pupils—forces very 
often working in diametrically opposite directions from that of 
the class master ; and, last of all, there is the inexorable time 
limit. When the boy gets his yearly remove, he passes out of 
this formative influence into an entirely different one—a change 
which often involves untold loss of time and power. There is 
no more continuity in a substance divided into horizontal 
sections than in one divided vertically. Neither the class 
master system nor tne subject teacher system gives us a per- 
fectly continuous formative influence ; but the subject teacher, 
at least, carries on his work from year to year ; the inevitable 
divisions follow the line of growth instead of cutting right 
across it. 

I will go farther, and maintain, not only that neither system 
gives, nor can give, us a continuous formative influence, but that 
such an influence is not desirable. Even Rousseau seems 
to have had an uneasy suspicion that the utter failure of his 
Emile under the test of real life was not wholly due to the 
worthlessness of all existing persons and institutions, but that 
the formative system itself had somehow been wanting in the 


* The substance of the reply made to Mr. Jamson Smith’s paper 
read before the Birmingham Teachers’ Association, and printed in the 
Journal of Education for July. 
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elements which go to make a strong and noble character. 
Are we sure that our ideals are so perfect, our means of 
attaining them so assured, as to justify us in trying to force 
them upon a number of children of varving types and totally 
different ancestral history? Have we sufficient knowledge of 
our various pupils to be sure that what is good for one is good 
for all? Here, again, I think we come to a fundamental 
difference between the principles and methods of girls’ and 
boys’ schools. Free from the dead hand of tradition, our 
methods have been based on the principles of Froebel. We 
try to develop mind and character through se/f-activity. It 
is here that the chief value of the subject teacher comes in. 
Each child can have the best possible chance of developing his 
special aptitude, while the teacher, having only one subject 
to keep abreast with, is able to devote far more time to 
methods of using that subject to the best advantage as a 
means of intellectual and moral development, and to getting to 
know the needs of his or her individual pupils. Then, too, 
children, even more than grown-up people, have their sympathies 
and antipathies. A whole year spent in the form of a master 
who fails to get hold of his pupil is a year wasted, or even 
a year in which incalculable damage has been done to the 
growing mind. Among the variety of subject teachers, the 
various children will find some one at least with whom they 
get into that close touch without which no real education is 
accomplished. Surely this diversity of education is Nature’s 
own system. She puts the child, not into one relation, but into 
many; she gives him father as well as mother, brothers and 
sisters, friends and foes. She equips him with varying talents 
and dispositions, and devises various circumstances which shall 
call out these talents. So far from thinking that the system 
of the class master is 77 principle better than that of the 
subject teacher, I think that it fails to attain the excellence 
that has been claimed for it, and that nothing but that very 
failure justifies its continued existence. Its principle is contrary 
to Nature ; its practice fortunately is better than its principle. 

Mr. Jamson Smith has himself admitted that the subject 
teacher is a necessary evil—an evil to be mitigated by improved 
grading of schools and by the training of teachers. If, as 
he maintains, the system is wrong in principle, how can it 
be necessary; and how can any modification in school 
organization, or in the teacher’s equipment, make it other than 
vicious ? 

In a debate of this kind it is very difficult not to be one-sided, 
not to speak only from one’s own experience and to ignore the 
different conditions under which others work. In maintaining 
that the system of the class master is mot etter than that 
of the subject teacher, I do not mean to maintain that it 
is worse. I believe that they are two methods of applying 
the same principle, and that, putting on one side the tradition 
of the formative influence, both systems, in practice, aim at 
discovering and developing the natural aptitudes of the child 
and educating him in the best sense of the word. Each 
system requires to be safeguarded from certain obvious 
dangers, but, with these safeguards, each system produces good 
results. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION BILL IN 
COMMITTEE. 


HE Bill was considered by the Standing Committee on Law on 
July 4 and July 7. 

Mr. YOXALL moved an amendment striking out ‘‘ and of the Lord 
President of the Council (unless he is appointed President of the 
Board),” in order to secure that the President of the new Board should 
be a member of the House of Commons. He was supported by Mr. E. 
Gray and Mr. BRYNMOR JONES. The CHANCELLOR OF THE EX- 
CHEQUER pointed out that, though as a fact the Lord President of the 
Council had always been a member of the Upper House, this was 
not necessary. There need be no apprehension as to the future of 
the Department being completely under the control of the House of 
Commons. Mr. BRYCE agreed, and Clause 1 was carried. 

On Clause 2, Lord CRANBORNE asked what the Government really 
intended by taking power to transfer, ‘‘from time to time,” all the 
authority of the Charity Commission. It gave a roving power to the 
Board which they might or might not use. He moved an amendment 
to limit the powers of the Board by making it subject to appeal to 
Parliament, as at present. 

Sir J. GorsT pleaded that the only chance of the Bill’s passing lay in 
its vagueness. It was impossible, from a parliamentary point of view, 
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to define what powers should be transferred and what left. The Board 
would feel its footing and proceed bit by bit. 

Mr. BRYCE shared Lord Cranborne’s objection to trusting blindfold 
to a Government Department, but agreed with Sir J. Gorst that, if the 
amendment were pressed, the scheme would be wrecked. The amend- 
ment was withdrawn. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE moved an amendment to transfer to the proposed 
Board the educational powers now exercised by the Board of Agri- 
culture. Sir J. Gorst opposed; Sir U. KayY-SHUTTLEWORTH and 
others supported. The amendment was carried mem. con. 

Two other amendments, moved by Lord CRANBORNE with a view of 
safeguarding denominational endowments, were defeated. 

Mr. TALBOT moved an amendment reserving to the Charity Commis- 
sion, and not the Board of Education, the determination of the question 
whether an endowment is within the exceptions specified in Section 19- 
of the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, as amended by the Endowed 
Schools Act, 1873. Sir JOHN GORST supported the amendment, as 
relieving the Department of a delicate and unpleasant task, pregnant 
with religious animosities. Mr. BRYCE opposed. The exercise of the 
power in question might give rise to some feeling, but such feeling 
would find its proper vent in an appeal to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. Mr. HOBHOUSsE likewise opposed, and the amend- 
ment was defeated by 20 to 12. 


INSPECTION. 


On Clause 3, Mr. CHANNING moved to leave out the words em- 
powering the Board to inspect schools ‘‘ by their officers or by any 
University organization,” and to substitute, ‘‘ by inspectors appointed 
for the purpose.” Sir J. GorsT pleaded for leaving the clause as wide 
as possible. Mr. BRYCE thought there were strong reasons for leaving 
in the Universities ; if these were omitted, inspection would scare all 
the public schools. Sir A. ROLLIT also opposed. The amendment 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. JEBB moved an amendment to provide that the inspections 
might be by the Board’s own officers, or, after taking the advice of the 
Consultative Committee, by any University or other organization. It 
would be bad policy and bad economy not to take advantage of the 
work of the Joint Board and the Local Delegacy and Syndicate, and- 
also of the College of Preceptors and of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. 

Sir J. GORST accepted the amendment. 

Mr. BRYCE pointed out that the words ‘‘ or other organization” had 
been unanimously struck out in the House of Lords. He raised no- 
objection to the particular bodies named by Mr. Jebb; but it would be 
an invidious task for the Board to select among other and rival insti- 
tutions for tne purpose of examination and inspection. 

Sir A. ROLLIT and Mr. HoBHOUSE supported the amendment, 
which was carried. 

Sir J. GORST moved to insert a new sub-section, enabling the Council 
of any County or County Borough to pay or contribute to the expenses 
of inspecting schools under this section out of any money applicable for 
the purposes of technical education. 

Mr. CHANNING resisted on behalf of the Board Schools Organization. 

Colonel WILLIAMS objected on the ground that the fund for technical 
education had already more calls on it than it could meet. 

The amendment was carried. 

Lord CRANBORNE moved an amendment to provide that no dis- 
tinction between schools in respect of the payment or contribution of 
the Local Authority should be made on account of the character of the 
religious instruction given in the schools. 

On the expostulation of the SOLICITOR-GENERAL, the amendment 
was withdrawn. 

Clause 3, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

On Clause 4 (Consultative Committee), Mr. TALBOT moved an 
amendment to define the constitution of the Committee. He proposed 
that it should consist of eighteen persons—six appointed by the Crown, 
six to represent the Universities, and six to represent the County 
Councils. 

Sir J. GorsT pleaded for a free hand for the Department. If County 
Councils were to be represented, why not County Boroughs? 

Lord CRANBORNE twitted the Government with changing its mind 
since last Session. It was a mark of the degradation which the House 
of Commons had reached that they shirked or were afraid of dealing 
with such a subject as education in detail, and were content to leave 
everything to a Department. The Solicitor-General invoked that 
blessed word of the headmasters—‘‘ elasticity.” After all, what did 
the composition of the Committee matter? It was only consultative. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. BRYCE moved an amendment to provide that some of the members 
of the Consultative Committee should be women. For the Committee 
to succeed it must be truly representative of all classes interested in 
education. He bore testimony to the valuable help that the three lady 
members had given on the Secondary Education Commission. 

Sir J. GORST expressed his personal opinion as to the desirability of 
women sitting on the Committee, and he had little doubt about their 
being placed on it. He deprecated, however, the introduction of 
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Mr. Bryce’s clause, on the ground that it might be struck out in 
another place. 
The amendment, on this understanding, was withdrawn. 


THE REGISTER. 

Mr. JERB moved an amendment providing that the register of teachers 
to be formed by the Consultative Committee should be formed and kept 
by the Board of Education; that the register should contain the names 
of the registered teachers in alphabetical order, with an entry in respect 
of each teacher, showing the date of his registration and giving a brief 
record of his qualifications and experience. Such a register would 
satisfy the wishes of teachers and emphasize the solidarity of the pro- 
fession. 

Mr. BRYCE moved as an amendment to the amendment that the 
register be formed by the Consultative Committee—not by the Board. 

Mr. Bryce’s amendment was rejected by 12 votes to 7, and Mr. Jebb’s 
amendment was added to the Bill. 

Colonel LocKkwoop moved to add a proviso that classification of 
teachers should be introduced in the register. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Sir J. GorsT moved to insert under Clause 6 (Staff and Remuneration) 
a provision that there should be paid to the President of the Board a 
salary of £2,000, and to the officers of the Board such salaries as the 
Treasury may determine. The amendment was accepted. 

On Clause 8, Mr. BRYCE moved to omit the words ‘‘ but the Presi- 
dent of the Board and a Secretary of the Board shall not at the same 
time be members of the House of Commons,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The remaining clauses were passed, and the Bill, as amended, was 
ordered to be reported to the House. 


UTOPIA IN LONDON. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
WOMEN. 


HE last days of June and first of July saw a large con- 
course of women assembled in London. They had come 
even from the ends of the earth—strong-minded Americans, 
small-footed Chinese, Indian ladies clad in rainbow hues, 
seriously disposed Germans, brilliant Frenchwomen, Danes, 
Swedes, and Hungarians, to say nothing of our own country- 
women, who formed the majority—a motley assembly which 
may have suggested to some minds a feminine Peace Confer- 
ence ; to others more imaginative “ Greenland’s icy mountains” 
and “India’s coral strand.” All these women had met together, 
under the presidency of Lady Aberdeen, with one expressed 
purpose—“to further the application of the golden rule to 
society, custom, and law.” 

The Congress was divided into five chief sections— Educa- 
tional, Legislative, Industrial, Political, Social. Most of these 
met twice a day ; some held evening meetings as well. Such 
spare time as still remained was occupied with social functions, 
some large and brilliant, others informal and gemzthlich. In 
fact, for more than ten days the members were brought into 
constant contact, making and renewing acquaintance and 
enjoying all the best that London has to offer. There was not 
much time then to stop and ask what we were so busy about. 
Now that our foreign friends have returned to their homes, and 
those of us who could get away have left the turmoil of London 
behind, we are tempted to try some review of the proceed- 
ings, and consider whether we are appreciably nearer to the 
millennium. 

Looking back, I find in my mind a number of disconnected 
impressions, more or less vivid, and by no means easy to sum 
up. The peculiarity of this Congress seems to be that it was 
an assemblage of idealists, and, as such, attracted in large 
numbers those reformers who regard life, not as it is, but as it 
“might, could, would, should, or ought to be.” Practical per- 
sons who dealt with facts and faced the present were rare 
exceptions. Taken as a whole, the note of the Congress was 
the future. A happy optimism seemed to dominate it—a con- 
viction that, though much had been gained in the past, more still 
remained to be done, and that they, the women there assembled, 
were destined to do it. No sign of decadence about these 
latter-day women; rather might we be inclined to reproach 
them with the excessive confidence of youth. There was an 
exuberance of it, particularly noticeable in our American 
guests, who were brimming over with new schemes that were 
going to set everything right when once they could be got into 


working order. Perhaps the Englishwomen spent more energy 
in denouncing the abuses of the present. The German ladies, 
too, had often a tale of disappointment, while the French- 
women excelled specially in clear statement of existing facts. 
But this, like all generalizations, must not be pressed. This 
much, however, may be affirmed. Among the multitude of 
speakers, while some exulted in progress made and others 
deplored its too tardy advance, there was one personage 
totally wanting—the /audator temporis acti. That character 
has no feminine equivalent, if we are warranted in drawing 
conclusions from the proceedings of the Congress. People 
are constantly asking what new element women have to bring 
into our social and political life ; so, perhaps, it may be per- 
missible to suggest that her contribution is this very hopeful- 
ness and youthful enthusiasm, this belief in herself and her 
mission. 

But, if I were called upon to define the actual gain derived by 
this recent combination of enthusiasms, my impression is that 
this was moral rather than intellectual. It was an intense 
delight to many to find that ideas which they had slowly and 
laboriously evolved for themselves were the common property 
of ladies from the other side of the globe. This feeling of com- 
radeship is most inspiriting. The actual debates, however, 
could scarcely be called profitable, and the speaking was not of a 
specially high order. This was doubtless due to the manner in 
which the time-table was arranged. The usual plan was to 
begin with a succession of short papers on different aspects of 
a subject, followed by a general discussion on all of them, the 
result being something of this sort : Suppose A., B., and C. to be 
readers of papers and D., E., F., G. speakers in the discussion ; 
then F. is at liberty to discuss either A., B., or C., or add further 
comment on the remarks of D. and E., while G. has similar 
option, with further power to treat of F., if preferred, and so on, 
through all the variations. This arrangement made real debate 
impossible, but, in any case, it would not have been easy, since 
the inevitable ditierences of so many nationalities rendered it 
difficult to find a common ground for disagreement. The dis- 
cussion on primary education is a case in point. Here we 
encountered a fundamental difficulty, which, curiously enough, 
no one seems to have anticipated. The term “primary” 1 
defined in America by age; in England by class. As the 
representatives of each country used the word in their own way, 
with entire disregard of its other meaning, this led to a game of 
cross questions and crooked answers. ‘The scope of discussion 
was so wide as to admit even a paper, by an American lady, 
treating of dict, as the true basis of primary education. The 
real thing needful was to learn what kinds of food would best 
nourish brain, muscle, and nerve ; then all else will follow of 
itself. As the mother is held incapable of the task, we should 
abolish the individual dining table, and establish a system 
of infantry at mess. The idea is apparently borrowed from 
Sparta. We were not told whether the sickly children are to 
be exposed, but this would be the loyical inference ; since the 
result of the regime is to be the perfect health of the race. 
Like the inhabitants of Mr, Butlers “ Erewhon,” the men and 
women of the future will be ashamed to own to sickness. Given 
perfect health, their education will apparently take care of itself. 

The paper provoked a good deal of applause, but no discus- 
sion. This turned chietly on the training of elementary teachers, 
handiwork and games, and on the inroad made by faddists on 
the primary schools in America. On the first of these topics 
Mrs. Bridges Adams, of the London School Board, spoke with 
much fervour, denouncing vigorously the sectional training of 
these teachers in training colleges apart. Many of us thought 
she hardly did justice to a devoted and hard-working class, 
though she probably meant to plead for giving them greater 
privileges. Of course we had all the usual arguments ro and 
con the pupil-teacher system, which, by the way, being a 
peculiarly English institution, cannot have been of special 
interest to our foreign friends, and the old out-of-date state- 
ments as to Germany and Scotland being a hundred years ahead 
of Enyland. Miss Sadie gave us an enthusiastic panegyric on 
American schools, waxing eloquent over mixture of classes and 
equality of opportunity, but we heard very little about the 
proper curriculum and methods to enable the primary school 
best to fulfil its purpose. Could we imagine the presence of a 
being to whom the word “school” was a term unknown, I doubt 
whether he would have carried away any impression of it as a 
place where anything was to be taught or learnt. 
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This was in some respects a representative session of the 
Educational Section. At the others all the usual questions 
were discussed : science versus literature, the true meaning and 
purpose of secondary education, technical instruction, the good 
and ill of examinations, the training of teachers, and schemes 
which would be variously classified according to the hearer’s 
idiosyncrasy as fads or educational experiments. Now and 
then the monotonous course of things was interrupted by an 
original suggestion, usually from the other side of the Atlantic ; 
e.g., a years journalism as a preparation for teaching ! It sounds 
startling at first ; but, seeing how often we teachers are reproached 
with a narrow outlook on life, there 1s something piquant in the 
idea of training for one profession by practising another. But, 
of course, this is all unorthodox and inadmissible and a wild 
ebullition- of holiday thoughts We shall soon enough be re- 
called to commonplace. 

As regards information given and received, one of the most 
satisfactory meetings was that which discussed Universities. 
With Miss Emily Davies in the chair, to give from her own 
knowledge the right introductory note to each successive paper, 
and a steady record of progress such as all the speakers had to 
make, we were left with a vivid impression of wonder at the 
changes of the last thirty years. Simultaneously in Great Britain 
and her colonies, the United States, and every European country 
has the movement proceeded to procure admission for women to 
the Universities, and everywhere with success. Even Germany, 
so long regarded as the laggard, is moving in good earnest 
now, and, though her Universities, like Oxford and Cambridge, 
still refuse to matriculate women, they are beginning to admit 
them to degrees and grant them numerous other privileges. It 
was a record of hard work and well earned success to which we 
listened that morning ; and not least of the workers was the 
little old lady in the chair, who might, had her modesty per- 
mitted, have claimed to be a “great part” of this eventful 
history. 

Of course the Educational Section, though claiming first place 
in our minds, was of very suberdinate importance in the eyes of 
most Congressists. The reforms that can be effected through 
the instrumentality of school make but a poor show as com- 
pared with those in the domain of women’s work and politics. 
But we all of us make our own centre of the universe. There 
was, however, one paper in the Social Section which must have 
drawn away many members of the others. Its title, “The 
Scientific Treatment of Domestic Service,” proved a little mis- 
leading, for we were not told how science could be utilized to 
find substitutes for servants, but only how we might better order 
our households, so as to solve the ever-recurring ‘servant 
question.” On a subject so near to the heart of every woman 
the visionary was bound to have full scope, and among other 
suggestions we were assured by Miss Jane Hume Clapperton 
that the “ Unitary Home ” would not merely enable us to dispense 
with servants, but also inaugurate a reign of peace and virtue 
hitherto undreamed of. Others held out delusive hopes of the 
joys to which common kitchens are to introduce us, and other 
schemes suggestive of “ Looking Backwards.” Happily some 
of the Utopians proved more practical, and thought more of 
mending domestic service than ending it. Service as it exists 
among us at present is an anachronism, and what is really 
wanted is the improvement of its conditions, with some regulation 
of the hours of work. A prominent American educationalist, 
Miss Lucy Salmon, of Vassar, who has written a learned and 
careful work on the subject, maintains that it is the University 
women of Enyland and America who will have some day to 
grapple with this question, and try how far the conditions of 
modern life and work may be adapted to the household. Let 
this serve as my excuse for letting the kitchen trench on the 
preserves of education. 

No excuse is needed for speaking of Mr. Gilbert Parkers 
paper on the “ Housing of Educated Working Women in Large 
Cities.” Alas! too many a young teacher finds her little salary 
swallowed up prematurely by uncomfortable lodging and in- 
adequate board, with little left for necessary clothing, and 
nothing for still more necessary comforts. If any form of co- 
operative combination will supply these and other working 
women with comfortable homes at a charge which shall prove 
remunerative to those who provide it, then let us welcome this 
and any similar scheme. It seems a little doubtful whether all 
the comforts promised by Mr. Parker—single bedrooms, electric 
light, drawing-, reading- and private sitting-rooms, as well as 


good though simple meals, can be provided at a profit for 15s.a 
week. If it prove impossible, let us hope that he will increase 
the charge rather than diminish the comfort. The standard of 
life working women construct for themselves is low enough ; the 
standard fixed for them by their employers is even lower. No 
excuse should be given for refusing a fair wage for a fair day's 
work on the ground that “ those nice flats of Mr. Parkers” have 
made living so much cheaper. Here.l find myself dropping 
into criticism, and leaving the realms of impression. I apologize 
sincerely. 

Two last impressions, and I have done. Who could deny the 
dominance of youth among the Utopians that watched the 
learned doctors and grey-hatred delegates enjoying the eques- 
trian feats of Mlle. Spampani and the tricks of the performing 
dogs on the lawn at Gunnersbury Park? The Utopians seem 
as thorough in their play as in their work, and Englishwomen, 
too, are learning not to take their pleasures sadly. 

That evening found all who were not tired out at Lady 
Aberdeen’s farewell reception. To judge from the numbers 
present, educationists seem specially endowed with staying 
power. As we struggled up the crowded staircase, or edged 
our way through the packed rooms, one thought seemed in all 
our minds ; that the success of the Congress—for that was now 
no longer in dispute—was largely due to our kind hostess and 
President. It was her tact, her unwearied energy, her sympathy 
and forethought, that had steered us past all shoals and rocks ; 
and the vote of thanks passed to her at the end of the evening 
was no mere form. Thus the last impression was the power 
of women to help one another, when all classes and creeds are 
willing to sink differences and work together. This surely was 
the true use of the Congress. X. 


A SECOND OPINION. 


N International Congresses it is usual for national peculiarities and 
contrasts to make themselves felt, and one in particular was 
observable at the’ Women’s Congress. He is a superficial observer who 
does not perceive that the English and Scotch are peculiarly critical ; 
that our institutions are what they are is a result of this critical spirit 
and its practical application. It was noticeable in the Education 
Section that the French, Belgians, and particularly the Americans 
seemed quite unable to criticize their educational institutions, and, 
indeed, swuny the censer diligently before them. One American lady, 
in flowery language, extolled the mineral wealth, the railways, the 
mountains, the vegetation, the Yellowstone Park, but declared that, 
greatest of all, is the American free-school system. Mme. Marion 
had not a critical word to say of France; Norway deplored lack of 
liberty, Germany lack of schools; Prussia opposes the foundation of 
girls’ high schools, even when the founders do not want State aid; 
England and Scotland stood alone in venturing to criticize. 

but even the English would not permit some criticisms to pass un- 
challenged. When the lady who represents the Independent Labour 
Party on the London School Board declared that the elementary train- 
ing colleges train as badly as possible, Miss Agnes Ward emphatically 
contradicted her, declaring her experience to be that primary teachers 
leave college desirous to know more, and this of itself is high praise. 
The lady member’s strictures on the teachers serving the London 
School Board were disposed of by Miss Margaret Macmillan, who 
maintained that the size of the classes is the great hindrance to good 
work, not the character or lack of energy of the teachers. Proper 
teaching demands individual attention. Classes of sixty, seventy, or 
even eighty require children to be dealt with e masse. Indeed, it 
would not be ditticult to prove that the teachers under the Board are 
London’s best and most effective missionaries. 

Canon Lyttelton spoke a manly and seasonable word at the first 
session of the Women’s Congress when discussing the connexion be- 
tween home and school life. Ife reminded parents, especially mothers, 
that on them lay the grave responsibility ni imparting a knowledge of 
the facts of life to their children, a subject which ought not to be avoided 
as a painful duty, but accepted as a great, deep, privilege. Imparted 
in a sound, wholesome, judicious manner, a child could face life fortified 
and ennobled by a sense of reverence for its mystery ; if the duty were 
not rightly discharged, such knowledge would be acquired in a distorted, 
pernicious, poisonous manner. In February, 1895, this Journal pub- 
lished an interview with Mrs. Josephine Butler on the subject. Canon 
Lyttelton inclines to the view that this duty is the parents’; Mrs. 
Butler concurs, but adds that when parents are not suitable ‘either 
through want of sympathy, ignorance of child psychology, or the right 
method to employ, it is the teacher’s duty to assume the task. The 
subject is one that teachers ought not to place in the background so 
much as is commonly the case. 

Mr. Sadler’s paper on examinations and examination systems was, it 


ı hardly needs saying, a thoughtful and interesting contribution-to the 
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subject. He characterized the three purposes of examination as: 
(1) auditing the pupil’s work, (2) auditing the teacher's work, and 
(3) selecting candidates for the public service, and laid down the rule 
that examinations should follow the courses of study rather than 
prescribe them. Mr. Sadler bade us note the little victims of examina- 
tions, now playing regardless of their fate to be. But, if the life history 
of such collapses could be known, we doubt whether the cause in more 
than a fraction of them could be fairly set down to examinations. We 
are no advocates of over-examination, and often lift up our voice 
against it, but improper diet, insufficient rest, irregular life and 
excesses, too great use of alcohol and tobacco, have, in our opinion, each, 
alone, infinitely more to do with ‘‘ fagged at forty ” than all examina- 
tions together. 

Miss Robertson’s statement, that English secondary education owes 
much, and women's all, to examination, is not far from the truth. Yet 
teachers and others can render a great service to examinations by using 
them properly, and by pointing out where abuse steps in. The very 
commonest misuse is ‘‘ preparing ” special pupils for an examination, 
instead of presenting a whole class as nearly as possible and bravely 
facing the failures that will inevitably result. An excellent example 
of the second greatest abuse of examination—the prostituting of the 
curriculum to examination purposes—came under our notice. Two 
teachers—man and woman—were comparing the number of hours spent 
on mathematics for a class to be presented at the Cambridge Junior 
Local Examination. She: ‘‘ And we give our girls two weekly half- 
hours for mental arithmetic.” Ze: ‘* We don’t teach mental ; you see, 
tt does not tell in the examination.” Parent: ‘* Getting up the first 
book of ‘ Paradise Lost’ all the term, and not able to quote a line of 


Belial’s speech!” Boy: ‘* We skipped that; the master told us it had 
been set last time.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. BRYCE’S ADDRESS AND RELIGIOUS 
TEACHING. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


SIR —May I be permitted to make a few observations in 
respect of your editorial Note referring to Mr. Bryce’s pre- 
sidential address, or, rather, of that portion relating to his remarks 
on the religious question ? 

You say: “It was evident to those that heard him that he 
was carried away by strong personal feeling, and forgot for a 
while the practical politician.” I myself derived an impression 
that the President (conscious that he was entering a field of 
much disputation, and remembering also that he had had no 
experience in the teaching of young children) felt anxious to 
sink the personal note; so that, whilst he was dogmatic in the 
expression of opinion in ordinary matters, on this subject he 
sheltered himself behind others. Thus, he said, in the terms of 
your report: “All experienced teachers whose opinions he had 
consulted were agreed,” &c. Even so, I do not say that he 
was not “carried away by strong personal feeling”; I only 
venture to record the impression that, for the reasons above 
suggested, he preferred to advance his own conclusions under 
cover of the authority of others. The position in which he 
stood fully explained his mode of procedure, involving a con- 
cession both politic and polite. 

In the interests of truth, however, it may be permissible to 
point out that there is a considerable body of opinion which 
would not be found to coincide with the ultimate conclusions 
put forth by Mr. Bryce, or with the extreme form of expression 
set out in your Note as to the impossibility of conveying definite 
religious conclusions to the minds of young people. The 
subject has been discussed ad nauseam, and I do not make the 
above statement in order to reopen the controversy in your 
columns, but with a view of accentuating a fact which has 
to be taken into account when discussing the question on 
public lines. 

Speaking generally, I do not see why we teachers should 
voluntarily put ourselves into a strait waistcoat when dealing 
with children whose minds we desire to influence in the sphere 
of morals and religion, more than in respect of subjects such as 
history or political economy, in respect of which opposing 
schools of thought are involved. One’s object, in all cases, 
should be to teach the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, according to our apprehension of the same. If it be 
asserted—as it undoubtedly may be—that, in respect of religion, 


susceptibilities have to be taken into account which do not arise 
in respect of subjects which may be classed as secular—very 
well, let them be taken account of; but the matter is discussed 
in your columns from the educational standpoint, and from that 
point of view there are many fully prepared to defend the 
position you consider untenable. Broadly considered, indeed, 
I fail to see how any teaching whatsoever imparted to the young 
can be otherwise than dogmatic. The agnostic is not to be 
found in the schoolroom—on the benches of the scholars, at all 
events. 

The prevalence of the views you favour has led to the total 
exclusion of formal religious teaching in many of our Board 
schools, and in others to the elevation of undenominationalism 
into the rank of a positive religious system, which is one of the 
worst heresies the nineteenth century has produced. Doubtless 
all this 1s done, to a certain extent, through jealousy of the 
Church of England, or of religious teaching in itself, and with a 
political object in view; but, apart from this, there are to be 
found conscientious persons who defend on educational grounds 
the policy thus set up. 

I am glad, however, to see indications that the public ts 
becoming alive to the evils which follow this policy, and I venture 
to prophesy that, before this generation has passed away, these 
evils, festering and gathering head in our large towns at an 
ever-increasing rate, will cause the spectre of Hooliganism ta 
become so menacing as to bring about a sharp rebound in 
public opinion. 

The inference in your Note can hardly be sustained, that Mr. 
Bryce’s remarks on this point were so convincing as to meet 
with the tacit approval of all present. You conclude that this 
is evidenced by the fact that succeeding speakers made no 
adverse comment ; but it must be remembered that the address 
was the deliverance of our President at a general gathering of 
members, and was not a paper destined to lead up to a dis- 
cussion on religious teaching. It is considered but respectful 
to forbear to criticize an address delivered under such circum- 
stances, therefore the silence of those who were responsible for 
the complimentary speeches delivered at the conclusion of the 
meeting is not significant one way or the other. No one could 
fail to be impressed with the ability and good feeling displayed 
in our President’s address, and I should not have ventured to 
write a word had I not felt that your Note had overrun the 
truth in assuming that, on this special topic, silence gave 
consent. 

I do not flatter myself that anything I have said will cause 
an alteration of the tone of the Journal in relation to this 
subject, but I have the satisfaction of knowing that there seems 
little probability of its converting me, and I should be false 
to the convictions I entertain did I hesitate to confess them, 
unpopular though they may be amongst advanced politicians of 
the present day.—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

; J. O. BEVAN. 
55 Gunterstone Road, West Kensington, W. 


July 7, 1899. 


PHONETIC ALPHABET FOR ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIıR,—I have read with great interest and pleasure the ex- 
cellent article by Miss Brebner in your July number, bearing 
the above title. Seeing that the article takes for its text my 
letter entitled “ Phonetics Again ” in your number of May, 1898 
(page 272) I may perhaps be permitted to offer a few brief 
comments. I ventured in that letter to cast some ridicule on 
the proposal, then current, to frame a phonetic alphabet for the 
general study of languages, wherein each symbol should have 
its ordinary British value. When the proposal is limited to 
the study of English, however, it ceases to be so wildly ım- 
practicable, and Miss Brebner points out, in her temperate and 
well reasoned article, that the alphabet of the late Miss Soames, . 
as used in her “ Teachers’ Phonetic Manual” and “ Albany 
Phonetic Readers,” is, at any rate, far nearer to ordinary 
British values than that of the Association Phonétique Inter- 
nationale, which I advocated in my above-named letter. For- 
international purposes, events have since then gone strongly in 
favour of the latter alphabet ; but, for teaching English pro- 
nunciation only to children who have not yet attempted a 
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foreign language (and then, perhaps, using this alphabet as a 
stepping-stone to the other), Miss Brebner makes out a case 
which deserves the careful consideration of teachers. Having 
been herself Lecturer to the Soames Trust, she is able to speak 
from greater experience than any one else could possibly do. 
The thing which interests me most, however, is Miss Brebner’s 
description of the Soames alphabet in its present form. I first 
made the acquaintance of Miss Soames’s alphabet when re- 
vising her “Introduction to Phonetics” for the Phonetische 
Studien in 1891 (Vol. V., pages 78-96). That book seemed to 
me to be the best description of good Southern English which 
I had then seen, and I made it the text for a description of the 
chief differences between good Southern and good Northern 
English, which has been freely used by American and Conti- 
nental writers ever since. I have recently, at Prof. Vietor’s 
request, expanded this description into a little book called 
“* Northern English,” which will in due course come to you for 
review. It is, therefore, with curiosity and satisfaction that I 
perceive that four of the most important vowel signs of the 
Soames alphabet have been changed since 1891, and changed, 
too, in a Northern direction. The ee in feel was then written 
zy, now î ; the a in far is no longer written aa, but â, and the r 
is not abolished. The vo in fool is no longer uw, but 2, and 
the u in /une is changed from yuw to yú. These changes, 
though few in number, are immense in the volume of their 
application, and go a long way towards satisfying the Northern 
Sprachgefiihl, which has never taken kindly to the diphthong- 
izing, 7 and 4 dropping habits of the South. I imagine that in 
this matter the language of the educated Northerner will be 
found not only to deserve, but really to compel, consideration. 
Has it not silently compelled a very large alteration in the 
Soames alphabet ? 


I have little more to say. The sign a for the obscure a in 


away seems to me to be unneeded in an elementary alphabet, 
seeing that it is admitted to be very like an unaccented œ; 
and I do not see why the long œ is not written Ê, like the other 
long vowels, instead of oe, which, by its two disconnected 
signs, infallibly suggests to the child’s mind a succession of the 
two sounds o ande. But these are questions for Miss Brebner 
to consider rather than for me. Neither will I venture to try to 
fix the exact measure of sinfulness which ought to attach to bad 
spelling in the scale of crimes. I only know that, if she succeeds 
in getting her alphabet into the infant school, it will certainly 
tend, in the long run (though whether successfully or un- 
successfully no one can say), to displace the established 
spelling. Theoretically, I imagine, she would welcome that 
change ; and, if it is her opinion that such a change could take 
place without any appreciable dislocation, I could wish that 
that opinion were well founded. But it seems to me that some 
degree of dislocation is the necessary antecedent of change ; 
and that a large dislocation rather than a small one is necessary 
for the purpose. No great change can happen, J fear, until we 
are willing for a time to forgive a man almost anything in the 
way of bad spelling so long as he makes himself understood. 
That is what I mean by “bad spelling within reasonable 
limits.” The proposed result would be quite worth the dis- 
location, because it would redeem so much of every child’s time 
from the merest mechanical drudgery, and set it free for more 
intelligent work. But, after awhile, no doubt the spelling-book 
would become thoroughly established on the new basis, and 
would, perhaps, become more absolute than ever; but spelling 
itself would have become an intelligent occupation, as well as a 
much smaller one. R. L. LLoyp, 
Liverpool. 


RIME AND PRONUNCIATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır, —Mr. C. Lawrence Ford’s second letter I regard as, if possible, 
even more admirable than his first. As I cannot hope to draw out yet 
a third such letter from him, and a recital of confirmatory evidence as 
to my views would be wearying, I beg leave to make just two remarks. 

1. In different languages the proportion of riming words varies 
widely. The proportion in English is much smaller than in some other 
languages. Nevertheless, the language is so large that an English poet, 
seeking riming words to end his lines with, may in truth be less 
hampered than a poet in a language where the proportion is greater, 
but the choice of words wherewith to convey a given meaning may be 
very far less. It cannot be said that Dryden or any other English poet 


need have experienced the slightest difficulty in finding true riming 
words for a poetical account of a *‘ Year of Wonders,” or for any other 
piece within the range of their attempts. I do not consider that Mr. 
Ford is justified in regarding the coupling war—star, &c., as the 
“ normal” one with modern English poets. I think your readers will 
agree with me that it is peculiarly disagreeable, and that, #/ it is 
‘“normal ” at present, the sooner normal and abnormal change places 
in this matter, the better for English literature. 

2. Two hundred years ago the country had not a single passenger 
railway, and the roads were bad for both horses and pedestrians. 
Local peculiarities of speech would then certainly have been much more 
marked. Even now, when the country has long since been overspread 
by a network of railways, there are innumerable provincialisms in pro- 
nunciation. The attentive listener may detect them by the score in the 
speeches of members of both Houses of Parliament. They may be 
heard on prize and speech days in our schools. The Dean of X., 
following the Marquis of Y., will use a number of the same words and 
pronounce them differently. A certain noble lord recently, within my 
hearing, spoke of tracing a river ‘‘from the serse to the sea.” Had he 
been a poet, would he have rimed the word with course or curse, or with 
neither or both? The contention that English poets two hundred 
years ago would, whatever their native homes, have had a common 
standard of pronunciation for their work is, I submit, untenable.— 
Yours sincerely, Percy E. KINGSFORD. 

Oxford Shorthand Office, Dover, 

July 8, 1899. 
(This must end the correspondence.—ED. ] 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE FUTURE v. EXAMINATIONS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR S1R,—I have noticed, in your last issue, a letter under the 
above heading, and, doubtless for some good reason, over a pseudonym. 
The writer seems in no measure to have grasped the spirit of my article 
—indeed, to have read it very superficially. The scheme of instruction 
was especially designed for ‘‘ quite young boys”—say, at the age of 
eleven ; and, at the end of the three years, I have found such a course 
excellent groundwork for more specific preparation for the various 
public examinations, for which boys do not usually sit until they have 
reached the age of at least fourteen. No reasonable person would think 
of teaching the definitions and nomenclature by means of “‘ experiment 
and deduction,” and ample provision on this head will be found in the 
article; I have also prepared ‘* A Short Catechism of Chemistry” for 
this particular purpose. As to the writer’s ‘‘ reminiscences,” I find that 
Perkin and Lean do certainly employ the words ‘‘deductive” and 
“chalk,” and no more than these authors, I suppose, do I claim any 
originality in their use; he will likewise observe that this text-book 
pointedly places the ‘‘ arithmetic” at the very outset of its course, while 
I purposely relegate it to the end. : 

An effort to teach chemistry in thirty, or yet sixty, hours is of neces- 
sity doomed to failure: ‘‘ Science” must not, therefore, be too hard 
upon the examiners; and, if he really finds my method totally inad- 
equate to the present requirements of examinations, let him take con- 
solation from the thought that I cautiously styled it ‘‘ The Chemistry 
of the Future.” —Y ours very truly, ALFRED J. WILCOX, F.C.S, 

Plowden Hall, Salop, Ju/y 8, 1899. 


C 
AN APPEAL FOR SCHOOL: BOOKS: 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—Will you allow me to appeal to your numerous readers for 
some spare books on educational subjects? I am preparing a small 
collection as the nucleus of a library at Bombay for English-reading 
women teachers, and I shall be very grateful for contributions. I have 
already setured a few volumes, including Chambers’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia,” 
Sir Joshua Fitch’s ‘‘ Lectures on Teaching,” Locke’s ‘‘ Thoughts con- 
cerning Education,” Kingsley’s ‘ Madam How and Lady Why,” &c. ; 
but I require others on the nature of children,object-lessons, the habits 
of animals, and easy biographies, ethical lessons, or illustrated travels. 
Many Indian teachers are beginning to realize the importance of adopt- 
ing newer and more developing methods of education than they have 
hitherto employed. They have, however, scarcely any opportunities of 
learning about such methods ; so an effectual way of helping them is to 
supply them with suggestive books. I intend to send out my collection 
in October, and shall be glad to receive new or used copies which those 
who sympathize with this object may be willing to forward to my 
address. —Yours, &c. E. A. MANNING. 

5 Pembridge Crescent, Bayswater, W. 


Mr. Hely Almond writes to correct an ‘‘ absurd mistake” in his last 
letter. For ‘‘the feet of the bird” read ‘‘ the bat to the birds” 
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MR. RAGHUMATH PURUSHOTTAM PARANJPYE, 
SENIOR WRANGLER, 1899. 


N July 19 Mr. and Mrs. Caine gave a reception to their English 

and Indian friends to meet Mr. Paranjpye, whose recent success 

has aroused much interest in educational circles. A brief account of 
his career has been obtained for the Journa! of Education. 

Raghumath P. Paranjpye was born in 1876 in a small village of the 
Bombay Presidency called Murdi. Its inhabitants number three hun- 
dred, and it does not even boast an elementary school. Of its twenty- 
five high-caste Brahmans, all can read and write, but the remaining low- 
caste Shutras devote themselves to other pursuits. Almost all of them, 
including the father and elder brothers of Mr. Paranjpye, are agricul- 
turists, growing cocoa-nuts, betel-nuts, and rice. Clever small boys are 
sent to school at a neighbouring village called Anjarla, with a 
population of two thousand. This was the fate of the gentleman 
who is now Senior Wrangler. He followed the Anjarla ‘* standards ” 
from the age of six to nine. Murdi is entirely a Hindu village ; there 
is not a single Mohammedan in the place. 

The Brahmans in this part of the Bombay Presidency are called 
Karkanastha Brahmans, and are indisputably the cleverest caste in the 
Presidency. Many of them have made a name for themselves through- 
out India, despite great poverty. The Peishwas, rulers of more than 
half India during the eighteenth century, came originally from a village 
fifteen miles distant] from Mr. Paranjpye’s birthplace. They excelled 
as rulers and administrators, using the lower castes to do the fighting. 

Mr. Paranjpye was fortunate in having a cousin, Prof. Karve, of 
Fergusson College, Poona, who recognized his ability, and who has 
aided him and several other Indian youths to obtain as good an 
education as lay within his power. Mr. Karve also.belonged to poor 
people, and had obtained his own education with great difficulty, 
teaching in his spare time when he was a college student. Since 1892 
he has been Professor of Mathematics at Fergusson College. After 


leaving Anjarla, Mr. Paranjpye went to live with his cousin for a 


year, and then spent two years at the S.P.G. Mission School at 
Dapoli, where he began to study English. When he was twelve he 
went to the Maratha High School at Bombay for four years, coming 
out top in the Bombay University Matriculation. 

About this time Mr. Paranjpye, being now sixteen, married a smal! 

irl of eleven; but, as all who have been in India know, this 
Incident affected but little his plan of life. Mr. Karve had been 
appointed Professor of Mathematics at Fergusson College in 1892, and 
his nephew followed him here, to continue his education. 

Fergusson College arose out of the development of the New English 
School, founded by three or four gentlemen, in 1880, to facilitate and 
cheapen the means of popular education. The college was opened in 
1885, at first only for the first year’s examination; but in 1895 its Arts 
course was fully recognized by Bombay University. The college pro- 
fessors work for ridiculously small pay, sufficient for bare maintenance. 
Their salary is about 70 rupees a month, or £56 per annum ; and they 
are pledged to the work for twenty years. All are men of remarkable 
ability, have come of poor families, have had great difficulty in obtaining 
higher education, and hold very high degrees in the University. The 
first Principal of the College, Prof. V. S. Apte, was a distinguished 
Sanskrit scholar, author of a Dictionary and Grammar, and died at an 
early age in 1892. His successor, Mr. Agarkar, editor of the 
Acformer, and a great champion of social reform, died in 1895, when 
he was succeeded by Mr. Gole, Professor of Natural Sciences. Amongst 
the members of the staff are Mr. Gokhale, who teaches English, history, 
and political economy ; Prof. Rajwade, who resigned an appointment 
of Rs.350 a month, to succeed Mr. Apte in the Sanskrit Chair ; and 
Mr. Karve, Professor of Mathematics, relative of Mr. Paranjpye. In 
this post he succeeded Mr. Tilak, who two years ago was prosecuted for 
alleged sedition in his paper, the Asari. 

Mr. Paranjpye passed his Previous Examination in 1892, First B.Sc. in 
1893, and Second B.Sc. in 1894; in all of which he was the only man 
who got a First Class. He then was appointed to a fellowship (something 
like a student-teachership) in Fergusson College, and passed his Inter- 
mediate B.A. in 1895, at the head of the First Class. In June, 1896, 
he was appointed to a Government of India Scholarship, which is of the 
value of £200 per annum, and requires the holder to continue his 
studies at Oxford or Cambridge. 

Mr. Paranjpye chose St. John’s, Cainbridge, as his college. Asked 
the reason, he replied: ‘*I have a taste for mathematics, and, as 
St. John’s has turned out the largest number of Senior Wranglers, I 
concluded it was the best mathematical college in Cambridge. Besides, 
all the books I had read in India were by Johnians.” 

Mr. Paranjpye’s private coach was Mr. R. R. Webb, of St. John’s. 
On an average, he has studied seven hours daily during these three 
years. He states that, not only has his health not suffered, but that 
it has improved remarkably, during his stay in England. He is devoted 
to tennis for recreation. In all probability, he will remain two more 
years in England, ard then join the staff of Fergusson College. 3 

C. S. B. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


FRENCH READING BOOKS. 


SIMPLE FRENCH STORIES. 


An entirely new series of easy Texts, with Notes and Vocabulary, prepared 
under the general editorship of Mr. L. von GLEHN, Assistant-Master at Merchant 
Taylors’ School. Price of each Volume, gd. 


UN DRAME DANS LES AIRS. By Jurres VERNE. Edited by J.G. 
Lioyp-JoneEs, Assistant-Master at Forest School, Walthamstow. 

PIF-PAF. By Evovarp Lanoutaye. Edited by W. M. Poore, M.A., Assist- 
ant-Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. 

LA PETITE SOURIS GRISE; and HISTOIRE DE ROSETTE. 


By Madame ne SEcur. Edited by BLANcHE Day COCKING. 


UN ANNIVERSAIRE A LONDRES, and two other Stories. By P. J. 
STAHL, Edited by E. C. Hewitt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough 
College. 


MONSIEUR LB VENT BT MADAME LA PLUIB. By Atrrrp 
DE Musset. Edited by Miss Leaky, Assistant-Mistress at the Girls’ High 
School, Sheffield. 


LA FEB GRIGNOTTS; and LA CUISINE AU SALON. From 
Le Théâtre de Jeunesse. Edited by Miss von GLEHN, Assistant-Mistress at 
Roedean School, Brighton. 


The following Volumes are all carefully prepared and annotated by such well- 
known Editors as Messrs. F. TARVER, J. BOIELLE, &c., and will be found thoroughly 
adapted for school use. 


VERNE.—VOYAGE AU CENTRE DE LA THRRB. 3: 
DUMAS.—LE MASQUB DH FER. 3s. 

DUMAS.—VINGT ANS APRES. 3s. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. 2s. 

MODERN FRENCH READINGS. 35. 
STAHL.—MAROUSSIA. 2s. 

RICHHBOURG.—LE MILLION DU PERB RAOCLOT. 2s. 
BALZAO.—-UNH THNEBRHUSE AFFAIRS. :. 
HUGO.—QUATRE-VINGT-TRBIZB. 3s. 
DUMAS.—MONTE CRISTO. 3s. 

DUMAS.—LES TROIS MOUSQUBTAIRES. 3s. 6d. 
GREVILLE.—PERDUB. 3s. 


FRENCH WITHOUT TBARS. A graduated Series of French Reading 
Books, arranged to suit the requirements of quite young Children beginning 
French. With Humorous Illustrations and a Vocabulary. By Mrs. Hugs 
BE i, Author of *‘ Le Petit Théâtre des Enfants.” Book i. gd. Book Il., 1s. 
Book IIL, rs. 3d. 


LES FRANCAIS EN MENAGH. By JetraS. Worrr. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 
An enurely original book, teaching the ordinary conversation of family life in 
France by a series of bright and entertaining scenes. 
FRENCH DRAMATIO SCENBS. ByC. Aner Muscrave, With Notes 
and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 
These Scenes are specially adapted for teaching Conversational French, each part 
being taken by a different pupil. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS. 


PRAOTICAL MATHEMATICS. By Jonn Granam, B.A., Demonstrator 
of Mechanical Engineering and Applied Mathematics in the Technical College, 
Finsbury. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF PHYSIOLOGY. By Leonarp Hitt, M.D., Lecturer 
in Physiology at the London Hospital Medical College. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. 6s. 

LHCTURBS ON THEORETICAL AND PHYSICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY. Part [.—CHEMICAL DYNAMICS. By Dr. J. H. Van'r Horr, 
Professor at the University of Berlin. Translated by Dr. R. A. LEHFELDT, 
Professor at the East London Technical College. One Vol., demy 8vo, r2s. net. 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. By Dr. Van De- 
VENTER. Translated by Dr. R. A. LEHFELDT, Professor at the East London 
Technical College. 2s. 6d. 

A FIRST YEAR'S COURSE OF EXPERIMENTAL WORE 
IN CHEMISTRY. By E. H. Coox, D.Sc., F.L.C., Principal of the 
Clifton Laboratory, Bristol. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 

THB CALCULUS FOR ENGINEBRS. By Professor J. Perry, F.R.S. 
About 400 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 


General Editor—Prof. RAPHAEL MELDOLA, F.R.S., of the Finsbury Technical 
College of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 


STHAM BOILERS. By Georce Hauuinay, late Demonstrator at the Fins- 
bury Technical College. With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 400 pages, 5s. 

BLECTRICAL TRACTION. By Ernest Witson, Wh.Sc., M.I.E.E., 
Professor of Electrical Engineering in the Siemens Laboratory, King’s College, 
London. Crown 8vo, cloth, 55. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By T. S. Dvynonp, of the County 
Technical Laboratory, Chelmsford. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLDS COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 
will be sorwarded, post Jree, on application, 


Loxpon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, STRANI». 
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MESSRS. METHUENS LIST. 


M. STEDMAN, M.A. 


Notanda Quaedam: Miscella- 
neous Latin H-xerocises 
on Oommon Rules and 
Idioms. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, 1s. 6d. With Vocabulary, 2s. 

Latin Vocabularies for Repe- 
tition: Arranged according to 


WORKS BY A. M. 


Initia Latina : Elementary Lessons 
in Latin Accidence. Third Edi- 
tion. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 

First Latin Lessons, Fifth Edi- 
tion, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, as. 

Latin Reader. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer 
and Vocabulary. Fourth Edition, Subjects. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 
Revised. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Oaesar.—The Helvetian War. | Steps to Greek. 18mo, 1s. 

With Notes and Vocabulary. Second | A Shorter Greek Primer. 
Edition. 18mo, 1s. Crown vo, 1s. 6d. 
Livy._-The Kings of Rome. | Masy Greek P es for Un- 
ith Notes and Vocabulary. Illus- seen Translation. Third 
trated. 18mo, 1s. 6d. Edition. Fcap. 8vo, rs. 6d. 

Basy Latin Passages for Un- | Greek Vocabularies for Repe- 
seen Translation. Sixth tition. 2nd Edit. Fcap. 8vo, rs. 6d. 
Edition, Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Greek Testament Selections, 

Exempla Latina: First Hxer- With Introduction, Notes, and Vo- 
cises on Latin Accidence. cabulary, Third Edition. Fcap. 
With Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 15. Bvo, 2s. 6d. D 

Easy Latin Exercises on the Steps to French. Pourh Edition, 
Baa Rosie a Shorter | wirst French Lessons. Fourth 
With Vocab i Edition. Crown 8vo, rs. 

ocabulary. Seventh and 
Cheaper Edition, Revised. French Passages for 
neseen Translation. 

Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, rs. 6d. 
French Exercises on 

lementary Syntax. With 


y Crown 
8vo, 1s. 6d. Issued with the consent 
of Dr. KENNEDY. 


oe Tarin i gompouna oe 
nce: Rulesand Exercise’. Crown Vocabulary. Second Edition. 
8vo, 1s. 6d. With Vocabulary, 2s. Crown Be. as. 6d. KEY, 3s. net. 
A Vocabulary of Latin Idioms | French Vocabularies forRepe- 
and Phrases, 2nd Ed. 18mo,r1s. tition. Seventh Edit. Fcap.8vo, rs. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIES. 
Epitep sy A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

French Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 
Idioms. By A.M. M. Srepman, M.A. Tenth Edition. 

A KEY, issued to Tutors and Private Students only, to be had on application to 
the Publishers. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Latin Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 
f'dioms. By A. M. M. Stepman. M.A. Ninth Edition. 

KEY, Third Edition (issued as above), 6s. net. 

Greek Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 
„Idioms. By A. M. M. Stepman, M.A. Fifth Edition, Enlarged. 
KEY, Second Edition (issued as above), 6s. net. 

German Hixamination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 
Idioms. By R. J. Moric, Manchester Grammar School. Fifth Edition. 

KEY, Second Edition (issued as above), 6s. net. 

History and Geography Examination Papers. By C. H. SPENCE, 
M.A., Clifton College. Second Edition. 

Science Examination Papers. By R. E. SregL, M.A., F.C.S., Chief 
Natural Science Master, Bradford Grammar School. In Two Vols. PartI., 
Chemustrv. Part II., Physics. 

General Knowledge Mxamination Papers. ByA. M.M. STEDMAN, 
M.A. Third Edition. KEY, Second Edition (issued as above), 7s. net. 


CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 
Eniten sy H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Oicero.—De Natura Deorum. | Aeschylus. — Agamemnon, 
F. Brooks, M.A., late Scholar of Choephoroe, umenides. 
Balliol College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Lewis CamMpsBELL, M.A., LL.D. late 
Oicero.—De Oratore I. E.N. P Professor of Greek at St. Andrews. 
Moor, M.A., late Assistant-Master Crown 8vo, 5s. 


at Clifton. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Oicero.—Pro Milone, Pro Mu- | Lucian. — Six Dialogues (Ni- 
rena, Philippic II. in Cati- rinus, Icaro-Menippus, 
linam. H. D. BLaxiston, Fellow ock, Ship, Parasite, Lover 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Ox- of Falsehood). S. T. Irwin, 


M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Tacitus.— Agricola and Ger- 
mania. R. B.TownsHENpD, M.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


METHUEN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES. 
Epitep sy H. DE B. GIBBINS, D.Lit., M.A. Crown 8vo. 
British Commerce and Colo- | AFrenchCommercial Reader. 
nies from Blizabeth to Vic- By S. E. BALLY. 2s. 
toria. By H. pr B. Gissins, | Commercial Geography, with 
D.Lit., M.A., Author of ‘‘ The special reference to the British 
Industrial History of England,” &c. | Empire. By L. W. Lype, M.A. 
Third Edition. 2s. Second Edition. 2s. 


ford. Crown 8vo, 55. 
Horace.—Odes and Hpodes. 
A. D.Goptey, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 
Sophocles.—HBlectra and Ajax. 
E. D. A. Morsueap, M.A., Assist- 
ant-Master at Winchester. 
8vo, 2s. 6d 


Crown 


Oommercial Examination | Commercial Arithmetic. ByF. 
Papers. By H. pg B. Gissins, G.Tavtor, M.A. Second Edit. 1s. 6d. 
D.Lit., M.A. 1s. 6d. Précis Writing and Office Cor- 


The Economics of Commerce. 
By H. ve B. Gissins, D.Lit., 

. IS. 6d. 

A Primer of Business. By S. 
LE M.A. Second Edition. 
Ts. è 

German Commercial Corre- 
spondence. By S. E. Batty. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

French Commercial Corre- 
spondence. By S. E. Batty. 
Second Edition. as. 


respondence. By E. E. Wuit- 
FIELD, M.A. 2s. 

Guide to Professions and 
Business. By Henry Jones. 


1s. 6d. 

The Principles of Book-keep- 
ing by Double Bntry. With 
Worked Examples and numerous 
Examination Papers. By J. E. B 
M‘ActeN, M.A. Lond., Assistant- 
Master in the Liverpool College 
Middle School. 2s. 


METHUEN & CO., 


NEW BOOKS. 


Oarpentry and Joinery. By F. C.WeBBER. With Numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Zext-Books of Technology. 
“A very useful work, both to teacher and student.”—Scotsman. 
An excellent work."—.Vorning Post. 
t The best book of its kind we have come across."-—Literary World, 
_ “An admirable elementary text-book on the subject."-—Butlder, 
“It has the marks of practical knowledge set forth by a practical teacher.”— 
Guardian. 


Practical Mechanics. By SipNey H. WE ts. Ilustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Text- Books of Technology. 


“This clearly written, fully illustrated manual, with its exercises and suggested 
experiments, will undoubtedly prove a boon to teachers and pupils.”— Western 
Morning News. 


Practical Physics. By H. Stroup, D.Sc., M.A., Professor 
of Physics in the Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. _ [ Shortly. 

[ Text- Books of Technology. 


General Hlementary Science. By J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., 
and V. A. MUNDELLA. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. [ Methuen’s Science Primers.) (Shortly. 


A Constitutional and Political History of Rome. 
By T. M. TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, Senior Chancellor’s Medallist for Classics, Porson 
University Scholar, &c., &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 

An account of the origin and growth of the Roman institutions, and 

a discussion, of the various political movements in Rome from the 

earliest times to the death of Augustus. 


The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by JOHN BURNET, M.A., Professor of 
Greek at St. Andrews. Demy 8vo, I§s. net. [ Shortly. 

This edition contains parallel passages from the Eudemian Ethics 
printed under the text, and there is a full commentary, the main object 
of which is to interpret difficulties in the light of Aristotle’s own rules. 


The Oaptivi of Plautus. Edited, with an Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary, by W. M. Linpsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 
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MEASUREMENT AND SIMPLE SURVEYING. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. 


By BENCHARA BRANFORD. 


I.—A DIALOGUE, 1899. 


TEACHER (to lad, sixteen years old, beginning trigonometry—lad has 
‘© done” two books of Euclid and part of the third): ‘‘If one of the 
angles of a right-angled triangle is 70°, what is the size of the remaining 
angle?” 

Lap: “It may be anything.” 

TEACHER: ‘*Can a triangle be made out of any three given angles ?” 

Lap: “ Yes, just as it can with any three sides.” 

TEACHER: ‘* Then make one with the angles 70°, 90°, and 90°.” 

(Lad finds it impossible. ) 

TEACHER: ‘“‘ Do you know anything at all remarkable about the 
angles of a triangle?” 

Lap: ‘* No.” 

(Teacher then sets the lad to measure, with protractor, the sum of the 
angles of a variety of triangles, whereafter astonishment is expressed at 
the fact that 180° is always obtained! Lad then finally recognizes that 
this result is what has been already ‘‘ proved”’ by him in Euclid I. 32. 
It appeared that the lad had never realized the quantitative property of 
I. 32 by actual concrete measurement. The theorem was, evidently, 
little more than a phrase to him, of which certain conventional uses 
could be made in the highly abstract march of Euclid in which he had 
been drilled.) 


II.—THALEsS OF MILETUS (600 B.C.). 
Thales, the founder of Greck geometry, discovered ‘‘some things in 


a more abstract manner, and some in a more intuitional or sensible 
manner.” —(PROCLUS. ) 


I. EYOND drawing the reader’s attention to the contrast 

existing between the above two pieces of history 
ancient and modern, I will make no further remark upon the 
matter at present, but proceed to narrate, in as suggestive a 
way as I can, some details of an experiment I tried with a small 
class (seven) of children (average age ten) in the teaching of 
elementary geometry. Where my experience appears to me to 
have fully proved the value of some general principle, I have 
forthwith drawn attention to it, even at the risk of breaking the 
continuity of the details of my narrative. I believe that the 
statement of a general principle is really influential only when 
it appears along with the particulars that gave rise to it and the 
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detailed applications that subsequently tested and verified its 
truth. 
2. Euclid breaks the Continuity of Chila-ltfe. 

Any one who has attempted to teach Euclid to young children, 
and thoughtfully pondered over the result, has probably been 
much struck by two facts—first, the surprisingly complex 
spatial ideas, and power of using these ideas for practical 
purposes, possessed by children; secondly, in complete con- 
trast with the first, the fact that they are exceedingly slow, 
and often totally unable to assimilate the Euclidian treatment 
and elaboration of spatial ideas. We feel sure, as teachers and 
psychologists, that somewhere there has been a reak in this 
attempted development of their geometrical knowledge, a dis- 
continuity of treatment, a chasm across which the child-mind 
has failed to leap, a lack of links of association by which the 
new spatial life (if I may so speak) may be hooked on to the 
old. All these metaphors are useful for my purpose. 


3. Ts School-life to neglect Life before School ? 

-It appears to me that one of the most inspiring signs of the 
times in education is the growing feeling—and the attempt to 
realize it—-that, when he passes under the school door, a child 
shall not feel as if entering into an unsympathetic, foreiyn 
world, where all is mysterious and artificial, out of which he 
passes periodically, with dazed ideas, only too glad to find him- 
self once again amidst the familiar and the intelligible. We 
would have him, on the contrary, bring with him his outside 
ideas of the real world into our schoolroom, there to be explained 
and developed, thus forming a firm basis on which to help him 
build the superstructure which is to increase his understanding 
of that world outside the schoolroom—“he world, par excellence. 


4. What Space-knowledge has a Child before entering School ? 

What is the particular application of this great educational 
principle in our present task? It is simply that we must try to 
discover and appraise at its true value the kind and amount of 
“ geometrical” knowledge the child has already in his posses- 
sion, and the way in which he has gaincd this mastery ; for, in 
a very real sense, a “mastery ” it is. 

Listen to the talk of even a very young child, say of five or 
six (long before he enters school for yeometry). What kind of 
words and phrases does he use? ‘Top, side, bottom, above, 
below, inside, outside, upon, here, there, shorter, taller, big, 
little, far, long, broad, thick, thin, solid, point, line, round, half- 
as-big, &c. These are taken at random ; many, many others 
might be added to the list. I would ask for careful reflection 
upon these words and the manifold intelligent uses a young child 
makes of them.- We very soon begin to see the surprisingly 
complex stock of geometrical ideas—space-knowledge—the child 
has gained. Here, surely, our aim should be to help the child, 
mainly in his own way, by observation, simple retlection upon 
concretely presented phenomena demanding explanation, by 
tentative processes (error alternating with success—as in life), 
&c., to continue this exploration of the physical world with 
increasingly accurate observations and more definite ideas ; 
above all, we have at once the duty and the pleasure of opening 
to him wider the world of quantitative measurements by means 
of number. 


5. The Welding of Arithmetic and Geometry in Intelligent 
Measurement by Units. 

“ Arithmetic and geometry,” said the great Kepler, “ afford 
mutual aid to each other, and cannot be separated.” This was 
the spirit of the ancients. “Jack is bigger than Harry,” a 
child will remark: here we have vague quantity. “Father is 
much bigger than Harry”: here is a successful attempt at 
greater precision. When a child has grasped the idea of a 
unit of measurement, and uses intelligently such phrases as 
“Father is just nine inches taller than Harry, as nearly as I 
can measure,” he has advanced a long way into the heritage of 
knowledge bequeathed to him by his ancestors. In place of 
vague “how-muchness” or “whereness,” we gradually help him 
to substitute numerical statements, so that, after the discovery 
of the simpler numbers, answering “how many ?” (one, two, 
three, ... ), in the nursery, the child at six years of age, say, 
passes rapidly into the use of number as the measure of spatial 
magnitude. Contrast “ Where is the stamp ?”—“ It is on the 
table, near that corner,” with the stage wherein could be grasped 
the reply, ““A corner of the stamp is 5 inches from one edge 
of the table and 7 inches from the other, in a corner of the 


table indicated.” In the first we have vague geometry of 
position, in the last definite numerical measurement of geo- 
metrical magnitudes. Observe, incidentally, that “ geometry of 
position” (analysts silus) is a branch of quite elementary 
geometry, almost totally neglected in “Euclidian” education. To 
emphasize more cogently this early and continuous welding of 
geometrical with arithmetical conceptions, contrast the sen- 
tences : “ May I have some nuts?” ‘How many nuts may I 
have ?”—“ Five.” “I have half milk and half water to drink 
at tea.” “Half an orange.” “My foot is eight and three- 
quarter inches long.” ‘There is here a gradual passage from 
vague “how many” to precise “how many,” from mere plural 
to definite number, then from number as “how many” to 
number with vague units (cup or orange), as “how much,” 
finally up to the use of number asa measurement of geometrical 
magnitude in terms of units, themselves precisely measured 
(inches). The advisability of rapidly reaching in education the 
use of number, not merely as multitude, but as magnitude—z.e., 
not merely as “how many,” but as “ how much ”—has been 
forcibly presented by the American writers McLelland and 
Dewey—an admirable combination of teacher and psychologist 
—in their much-to-be-recommended little work on “The 
Psychology of Number” (Appleton & Co.).* This intimate 
relationship between spatial ideas and number ideas, early in 
child life, is a fact almost entirely ignored in school teaching. 


6. A Rough Classification of a Child’s Space-Knowledge. 

Even a very rough classification of the fundamental geo- 
metrical ideas of the young child may be useful and suggestive, 
and possibly pave the way for more thorough research. It 
surely behoves us, as teachers; to see to it that we carefully 
develop to fuller ripeness all conceptions already acquired by 
the child in his attempt to understand more and more thoroughly 
the world around him. To neglect a single one is undoubtedly 
a grave error, for all the conceptions already acquired are 
obviously those necessary and fundamental to the further in- 
terpretation of reality. 

I.t Position: (1) vague, e.g., outside, inside, above, below, 
&c. ; (2) less vague, e.g., near the corner, just beyond, &c. 

II. A/otion—Distance and time: (1) vague, ¢.g., quick, 
slow (of movements) ; (2) less vague, e.g., very quickly, far 
more quickly than... 

ILI. Geometrical Quantity — Measurement: (1) vague, e£., 
taller, big, little, long, equal ; (2) undefined units, e.g., half an 
orange ; (3) defined units, e.g., 5inches... 

IV Geometrical Quality—Description, e.g., line, 
solid, edge, sharp, blunt, circles, balls. 

One may remark here that the purely Euclidian treatment of 
geometry—with a few trivial exceptions—omits, to all practical 
intents and purposes (which phrase I take to mean the fuller 
understanding of the world as geometrical), all further inten- 
tional development of I., II., IIL., through the instrumentality 
of quantitative measurements in terms of concrete definite units. 


surface, 


7. The Child’s Space-Knowledve ts mainly used for Description 
or Identification. 

Generally speaking, one may fairly cescribe all this extensive 
vocabulary of ideas belonging to the child as descriptive, seeing 
that the purpose is seldom accurate measurement, but merely 
the desire of describing or identifying. Observe the vagueness 
from a geometrical standpoint evinced in such common 
sentences as these, “Come out and run round the haystack”: 
here we have respectively the geometry of motion, position, 
motion again, material object regarded as a perimeter. Again, 
“ A thick piece of bread with plenty of jam spread on the top”: 
here we have six references to geometry. In such sentences 
we note the wonderful complexity of geometrical ideas attain- 
able by mere infants. 


*To avoid possible misinterpretation, I add that, valuable as the 
above work appears to be, the views of the writers with respect to 
the “origin” of number—viz., ‘‘ in the adjustment of activity,” a very 
vague phrase, for the authors’ use of which I refer to the book itself— 
are, in my opinion, far from representing the whole facts of the case. 
Such attempts at the discovery of the ‘‘ origin” of concepts, in the 
present state of psychological science, are mostly nugatory. 

+I remark again, in justice to myself, that the above is but a very 
rough, provisional classification, for the purposes of my articles, and in 
no sense intended as a rigidly scientific classification of the subject. 
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8. The Kindergarten. 

_ (1) Simple Description.—Gradually this descriptive knowledge 
is rendered more precise, and new ideas are added by a course 
of kindergarten training, when the child is asked and helped to 
describe the geometrical properties of simple objects, e.g., cubes, 
squares, boxes, balls, cylinders, &c. Herein the ideas corre- 
sponding to the words (corners) points, lines (edges), surfaces 
(faces), solids, &c., grow in wealth and precision. 

(2) Paper Folding.—Then come paper-folding problems, 
training for eye, mind, and hand, where neatness and accuracy 
get developed, while simultaneously come notions of angles, 
parallel lines, right angles, blunt angles, sharp angles, perpen- 
diculars, polygons, &c. There is a danger of over-elaborating 
this subject ; it is a necessary preliminary—or let me rather say 
advisable—to higher development by the use of measured 
units, but may, if too long continued, easily pass into mere 
mechanical fooling wherein the mind ceases to be active and 
power ceases to be developed. If the course is begun at a 
reasonably right age, a few weeks with a lesson or two of half 
an hour a week should suffice to yield all the educational value 
that is likely to be got from it.* 

I proceed to describe, with the help of carefully written 
memoranda, made at the end of each lesson, an experimental 
course of teaching in elementary geometry, such as I spoke of, 
which may be of suggestive interest to many teachers. 


9. First lesson (about thirty minutes): Sheets of paper dis- 
tributed to each child; all asked to make a square. (The 
children had been through a simple course of paper folding 
such as I have described, and all made a square neatly.) 

TEACHER (addressing a particular child; in future I omit 
remarks of this kind): “What do you mean by the word 
‘square ’?” 

CHILD: “A square is a figure with four equal sides and with 
four right angles.” (This definition was not memorized by rote, 
but reached by actual observation of squares in paper-folding 
exercises. ) 

TEACHER (taking up one of the squares and bending it): 
“ Is this a square ?” 

CHILD: “ No.” 

TEACHER: “ Why not?” 

CHILD: “ Because it is not flat.” 

We thereupon agreed to insert the word “flat” in the defini- 
tion of a square. 

TEACHER: “ How can we tell when a figure is flat?” 

Various answers to this, such as (1) “ When it is not like a 
ball,” (2) “When it is smooth all over and not bumpy,” 
(3) “ When you cannot measure the height of it,” (4) “ By lay- 
ing something flat on it,” (5) “ When it looks flat,” (6) “ When 
you Cannot measure its thickness.” 

Note here that (1), (4), and (5) have more elements of truth in 
them than the rest ; in (2), (3), (6) we have a confusion between 
the general idea of a surface and the particular kind of surface 
known as a “flat” or “plane” surface. This was more dis- 
tinctly brought out by further questioning, when the child who 
gave answer (6) also added that “a figure is flat when it has 
only breadth and length.” In these answers several paths are 
suggested as worth following out. The one that led ultimately 
to a satisfactory answer, indirectly dispelling the confusion and 
vagueness evinced in the minds of the children, was the clew 
given by (2), (3), and (6). The aim now was to help the children 
to find out, by appeal to objects around them, the distinction 
between “surface” and “flat surface.” In doing this they will 
be stimulated to distinguish surfaces from solids, lines, and 
points, and, again, flat surfaces from curved surfaces. We 
therefore proceeded to classify—for geometrical purposes (note 
the abstraction here from colour, hardness, and other properties 
of a body, with attention only to form or shape ; a rough list of 
the qualities neglected in geometry is, of course, to be got out of 
the children themselves)—we therefore proceeded to classify 
various objects in the room. Needless to say, this proved a 
very interesting task, and was entered into with spirit and 


* I here refer merely to what is commonly understood in kinder- 
gartens as ** Paper Folding.” The valuable exercises in the higher 
species of ‘* Paper Folding,” published under the title ‘f Geometrical 
Exercises in Paper Folding,” by Sundari Row, of Madras, belong to a 
different grade of school life, although they may occasionally be used 
with advantage throughout the geometrical education. 


success. The names of objects as observed and named (geo- 
metrically) may be now placed on the blackboard ; the children 
can then proceed to rearrange them neatly into classes—a 
simple, yet truly scientific procedure, remark—with as little help 
as possible from the teacher, but with as much re/evant criticism 
as possible of each other. Objects named: Floor, ball, top of 
desk, edge of desk, corner of desk, outside of ball, face, ear 
pencil, mantelpiece, &c. 


10. Geometrical Classification of Common Objects, made by the 
Children, 

I. Points or corners : e.g., pencil-point, desk-corner, &c. 

II. Lines or edges: (1) Straight lines or edges ; e.g., desk- 
edge, lines between top of ceiling and wall, &c. (2) Curved 
lines or edges; e.g., edge of corner of mantelpiece, eyebrows 
or lips, ears, &c., chalk-line on ball. 

III. Surfaces: (1) Flat or plane surfaces ; e.g., desk, black- 
board, floor, &c. (2) Round or curved surfaces ; e.g., surface of 
ball, face, &c. 

IV. Solids: e.g., body, ball, &c. 

It was then seen that points (or corners) bounded or separated 
lines ; lines (or edges) bounded or separated surfaces ; surfaces 
(or faces) bounded or separated solids. 

Problems: (1) Name some solids that have no edges. 
(2) How many edges has a box, a table with four straight legs ? 
(3) Describe, or define, a “square” more accurately (four 
straight sides, &c., flat). 

Before proceeding further with these lessons, I think a few 
general suggestions may be acceptable. My aim throughout is 
to urge the teacher to a criticism of his principles and methods, 
to suggest possibilities, to question received traditions, and, 
above all, to act as a vigorous rebel against the authority of 
Euclid—in school. 


11. Children themselves can Help us to Determine an Appro- 
priate Order of Developing Geometry. 

It will doubtless be observed, in the foregoing little exposition, 
that the order of the development of the subject is partly, and 
even mainly, indirectly decided by the answers of the children 
themselves. How far a teacher may safely trust to such acci- 
dental ideas is a question often very difficult to answer. It is 
clear that, in a large class, where a variety of replies will occur, 
a considerable choice, at all events, is offered of pursuing a 
particular line of thought; yet not one of these replies may 
coincide in direction with the plan predetermined by the 
teacher himself. The teachers common sense will here be 
exercised in harmonizing due continuity of development with the 
order that may be suggested, on the spur of the moment, by 
the chance replies of the children—chance replies, yet of 
supreme value, because spontaneous. 

In the present state of education, we may perhaps admit, as 
practical teachers, that the main road must be determined 
beforehand, while the objects investigated by the roadside, on 
the march, should be those observed by the children themselves. 
Nevertheless, I am strongly of the opinion that, under better 
auspices for education in the future, any order of evolution will 
be deemed good which springs from the spontaneous replies ot 
the pupils, so that, in classes composed of different elements, 
different orders will occur—different and yet, perhaps, equally 
effective, for do we not aim simply at helping the child to a 
mastery of his tools? It is perhaps true that all such roads. 
as these lead to Rome. 

It has repeatedly happened to myself to have the entire lesson 
successfully changed in direction by the spontaneous question 
or reply of some bright and interested member of the class. 


12. Definitions are the Working Hypotheses of the Child, they 
Develop Gradually with the Growth of his Knowledge. 

To me it appears a radically vicious method, certainly in 

geometry, if not in other subjects, to supply a child with ready- 


. made definitions, to be subsequently memorized after being 


more or less carefully explained. To do this is surely to deliber- 
ately throw away one of the most valuable agents of intellectual 
discipline. The evolving of a workable definition by the child’s 
Own activity, stimulated by appropriate questions, is both inter- 
esting and highly educational. Let us try to discover the kind of 
conception already existing in the child-mind—vague and crude 
it generally is, of course, otherwise what need for education ?— 
let us note carefully its defects, and then help the child himselr 
to re-fashion the conception more in harmony with the truth. 
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This newer and correcter conception, sprung from the old, will 
‘itself subsequently be replaced by a truer, but it has there- 
by played its essentially useful function as a link whereby the 
vague becomes slowly transformed into the more accurate and 
true. Only thus can we make sure that the child assimilates 
knowledge and is really prepared for the digestion of more 
‘complex mental food. Contrast this procedure with that of 
forcibly thrusting into the mind a full-born definition of which 
the child neither perceives the need nor understands the beauty 
and the truth. 


13. Definitions are Never Perfected, the Crudest Descriptions 
serve in the Origins of Science, both in the Child and the Race. 

We may carefully and successfully avoid this grave error of 
‘supplying definitions ready made, and yet fall into the opposite 
‘extreme. This is an equally grave fallacy in method character- 
istic of the young enthusiast—the fallacy of aiming at 
perfection, thoroughness, and complete mastery at the time. It 
is generally a more or less spontaneous and accidental combina- 
tion of ideas that clears up an obscurity most effectually in a 
child’s mind: this natural process cannot be forced. Hence, 
of set purpose, I say : * Be satisfied with a provisional working 
definition.” Indeed, it requires but a moderate acquaintance 
with the philosophy of language to be aware of the great truth 
that such things as perfect definitions do not exist—not even in 
geometry. Once we have watched the gradual and slow 
procedure by which a child reaches a consciousness of the 
conventional (strictly approximate) meaning of words in his 
mother tongue, we have, as teachers, received a valuable object- 
lesson. At school we can and ought to expedite this process, 
but it is in vain we Strive to alter its nature, which I take to be 
the gradual emergence of relatively greater clearness and 
accuracy, through the agency of numberless trials and experi- 
ences of a great variety of contexts. 


14. All Conceptions are Subject to the Law of Development. 

Every term that embodies a conception is subject to the 
fundamental law of growth or development, whereby, in friction 
with its fellows, its significance is ever gradually changing. 
Equally true is this of the language of the race and the 
language of the child. A dictionary that should attempt to 
give the almost infinitely numerous shades of meaning attach- 
able in a single century to one single word would fill a bulky 
volume and not exhaust the meaning. It is commonly thought 
(and a misinterpreted saying of Kant’s gives apparent support— 
the saying that mathematics begins with definitions ; all other 
sciences end with definitions) that geometrical definitions are 
perfect. But we have only to reflect upon the ceaseless con- 
troversies that have ayitated, and still agitate, mathematicians 
and philosophers with respect to the central concept itself of 
geometry—the straight line—to be once for all convinced that 
geometry, too, shares the imperfections of her sister sciences 
in this respect, though of course, in a minor degree.* 


15. Geometry is No Exception to this Law. 

Indeed, the whole history of mathematics is one long-con- 
tinued development of the implications of terms, not merely as 
respects the discovery of new truths, but in the reaction of 
these creations of thought upon the original meanings of 
mathematical concepts themselves. The upshot of all this is 
that, as teachers, it seems that we “ put the cart before the horse” 
when we hand to children, in subtly logical form, statements of 
definitions and axioms, &c., reached by Greek thought only after 
‘centuries of effort. 


16. The Lesson taught us by History. 

It appears that, before Plato and Aristotle turned their philo- 
sophical eyes upon geometry (neither was a professional mathe- 
matician nor made original discoveries in the science, though 
each made valuable improvements in its logic), the pre- 
ceding geometers had “used axioms without giving them ex- 
plicit expression, and the geometrical concepts, such as the 
point, line, surface, &c., without assigning to them formal 
definitions.” All had gone successfully and merrily onwards 
without attempt at analysis of foundations. Then came the 
members of the Platonic School, inspired by Plato, who appear to 
have created most of the definitions popularly ascribed to Euclid, 


— 


* Those interested in these developments may be referred to a striking 
es-ay on ‘The Foundations of Geometry,” by B. A. W. Russell. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


and, probably, many of his axioms, too. Aristotle refers to Plato 
the statement of the axiom “ Equals subtracted from equals leave 
equals.” Interesting is it to find, many centuries later (about 
1100 A.D.), the famous astronomer-poet of Persia, Omar 
Khayyám, writing a work in explanation of difficult definitions 
in Euclid. 

And so it ever is; rapid discovery in science invariably 
precedes criticisms on its logical foundations. How could it be 
otherwise? Philosophical terminology and strictly formal state- 
ment were but wind and chaff without a substantial basis of fact 
to work upon, obtained by naive intention and common-sense 
argument. Is it fair to conclude that the giving Platonic con- 
ceptions of geometry—in Euclid—to young children has generally 
resulted in “wind and chaff”—for a like reason? I believe so. 

Let us regard our pupils as little pioneers in geometry, and 
treat their crude definitions and statements with the respect and 
gentleness of criticism which all thoughtful minds accord to 
primitive discoverers, in all sciences and in all times—rather 
have we lashed them with the whip of logical formality! We 
may, I believe, safely act upon the truth that, in mathematics, 1f 
the child himself is active in the creation of the thought from 
the stores of his own experience, then the conception of the 
thing defined and the working definition grow towards perfection 
together in mutual interaction. ‘I know of nothing more terrible,” 
says Mach, “than the poor creatures who have learned too much. 
Instead of that sound, powerful judgment which would probably 
have grown up if they had learned nothing, their thoughts creep 
timidly and hypnotically after words, principles, and formul 
constantly by the same paths. What they have acquired isa 
spiders web, too weak to furnish sure supports, but complicated 
enough to produce confusion.” Equally stern is the verdict of 
Boole : “ Of the many forms of false culture, a premature con- 
verse with abstractions is, perhaps, the most likely to prove 
fatal to the growth of a masculine vigour of intellect.” 


(To be continued.) 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Melbourne University is likely to acquire some considerable fame 
throughout the English-speaking world if it continues to maintain the 
number of small sensations to which it has given birth during the past 
year. Its Council includes a number of gentlemen who, when not 
frantically moral, are disagreeably inquisitorial. But it is not on 
this account that the University is likely to achieve fame, though I shall 
have to say something concerning the inquisitorial tendencies of its lead- 
ing spirits before concluding this communication. A far weightier 
reason can be submitted in the strenuous efforts which the Professorial 
Board has made recently to keep the University in sympathy with the 
pressing needs of this colony. Victoria, as all the world knows, is very 
much under the influence of democratic ideas, and, in consequence, 
somewhat aggressive in its attitude towards institutions that are without 
an altugether utilitarian basis. Democracy and utilitarianism by no 
means go necessarily together; but, in practice, things work out very 
much in that way. However, the University people have seen the de- 
sirability of linking their seat of learning by closer bonds to the leading 
industry of the colony—mining. Great dissatisfaction has for some time 
been expressed with the condition of mining education, and this fact 
afforded the Faculty of Engineering its opportunity. A scheme has been 
proposed by Prof. Masson and Mr. Merrin whereby mining and metal- 
lurgy will be made one of the high professions, and come definitely under 
the wing of a/ma mater. These gentlemen desire to institute a degree, 
makiny those who gain it Bachelors of Mining Engineering. At present 
there are some nine separate Schools of Mines, so called, in Victoria. 
These institutions have, in some cases, become mere night schools —as 
mining establishments they have ceased to exist. The most successful, 
or, at any rate, the noisiest—the Ballarat School of Mines—has strongly 
objected to the lowering of its prestige, which the University scheme 
would involve, and the consequence is that, for this and other reasons, 
Prof. Masson and Mr. Merrin are meeting with keen opposition. At 
the time of writing, a deadlock had been reached. I cannot afford 
Space to go into the arguments in the contest between the schools and 
the University. It is, however, beyond dispute that the University, 
being removed from the mining centres, cannot possibly meet all the re- 
quirements of students, It is also evident that nothing short of a com- 
plete reorganization and centralization of mining instruction will ever 
enable Victoria to attain the goal sought by all “‘ patriotic” colonials, 
viz., ability to supply its own mining engineers and to dispense with the 
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detested ‘* imported article.” The State spends between £12,000 and 
£14,000 a year on the Schools of Mines, with results that are posi- 
lively ridiculous. 

The Victorian Ministry is naturally much perplexed with this addi- 
tional dilemma in connexion with the already pressing problem of 
technical education. Unfortunately, the Ministry is not rich in men of 
statesmanlike outlook and courage, so I apprehend a fair amount 
of card-shuffling will take place before any decided move supervenes. 
Mr. Peacock, the Minister of Education ; Mr. Taverner, Minister of 
Agriculture ; and Mr. Foster, Minister of Mines, are all anxious to 
answer the strident, and occasionally bitter, cry of the people, led by 
the Ave newspaper, for technical education ; but one trembles for the 
outcome of their labours. 

Australia is, like the curate’s egg, democratic ‘* in parts,” and it is 
perplexing to the thoughtful observer to notice how curiously backward 
the continent is in much that counts for progress. It is for ever running 
to the old country for instruction, and yet SO strikingly in advance of 
her in a thousand and one matters. When the technical education 

roblem will receive solution in part or as a whole I cannot say. 
Probably the Journal of Education will be many years older before 
the day arrives. 

An illustration of the potency of religious organizations in a new com- 
munity is afforded by the determination of the National Scripture 
Education League in Victoria to prosecute a vigorous agitation this 
winter in favour of the reintroduction of the Bible intu State schools. 
In previous letters I have referred to Mr. Deakin’s motion in Parlia- 
ment, and that eloquent Radicals promise to pursue his campaign. 
The movement, for a time, bade fair to drop ; but, last month, a new 
development has taken place, and when, a fortnight ago, I attended 
the annual meeting of the League, I found all the religious bodies, 
headed by the not too enterprising Anglican bishop, alive with en- 
thusiasm. 

The League proposes to agitate at once by means of sermons, 

titions, and public meetings in support of Mr. Deakin’s resolution ; 
and the whole campaign will wind up with a monster demonstration at 
Melbourne Town Hall. It is circulating a manifesto in which it pleads 
for an amendment of the Education Act in the following sense :— 
(1) Interpreting the secular clause as not excluding the use of selected 

es of Scripture and the explanation of words and phrases, as in 

the case of other reading books ; (2) These Scripture lessons to be part 
of the ordinary course of school instruction and inspection, and to be 
repared on some such lines as those of the London School Board ; 
(3) Voluntary religious instruction to be permitted within school hours, 


At the meeting to which I have referred, an interesting résumé of the 


operations of the League prior to the last General Election was given, in 


pledged to Scripture instruction as part of the School curriculum, were 
against the adoption of the Irish National Scripture Lesson Books, and 
seeing that we had offered those books only as indicating the kind of 
thing which we were prepared to accept, and as an answer to the oft- 
repeated cry that we were not united, we found no difficulty in declaring 
our readiness to accept any similar set of Scripture extracts that would 
commend itself to Parliament. We have prepared a set of Old Testa- 
ment extracts of our own, and are ready to commend for acceptance a 
volume published by Messrs. Nelson, containing Luke’s Gospel with 
explanatory notes. We also, in a tract just printed, offer for considera- 
tion the syllabus of the London School Board, which is graded in seven 
standards. But we do not insist on any of these as text-books, if more 
suitable can be obtained.” 

I have italicized the last sentence in order to emphasize the fact that 
the advocates of Bible teaching in State schools are pledged to no 
particular text-book or scheme. It is significant that the tone adopted 
by the Radical Age and the Conservative A7gus, the only two morning 
papers in this city, towards the League and its work has during the past 
nine months undergone a remarkable change in a favourable direction. 
This counts for much in a newspaper-ridden colony. Neither paper 
declares in favour of, but neither violently opposes, the League’s mini- 
mum demands. 

In the matter of religious instruction in State schools, the various 
Australian colonies, OF ‘© States” as they will be called after Federa- 
tion, differ very widely. New South Wales is a happier colony from 
the point of view of the Christian educationist than her younger sister 
Victoria. The arrangements made for religious instruction in the State 
schools ruled from Sydney are but imperfectly understood in England. 
Appreciating this fact, I recently induced Mr. Hogue, the New South 
Wales Minister for Education, to supply me with a departmental 
memorandum giving the official particulars. This I append to this 
letter for the information of English readers. The New South Wales 
system has been imitated by at least two other colonies within the past 
twenty years. 

Whilst I am writing on New South Wales matters, I would like to 
take this opportunity of warning medical men against migrating to 
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Most of the professions in 
especially, are overcrowded ; but the medical seems to be in the worst 
light. According to the report of the Senate of Sydney University, 
owever, the situation will become still worse within a few years if a 


good proportion of the budding medicos now at the Medical School 


pass through all their stages. The pass figures for the Faculty of 


Medicine for the last examination were as follows :— 
Candidates. 


First-year examination ...-.seeeereees 25 seteeeeee 19 
Second-year examination .....--++++- 3B saveeeees 25 
Third-year examination ..---+-++++: 23 ee 16 
Fourth-year examination .....+--+++ 20 sesser 2I 
Fifth-year examination... ..-.... 23 ve raceeee 22 

138 103 


The University has already turned out 121 graduates as Bachelors of 
Medicine, only seven of whom were importations from other countries, 
who took degrees ad cundem gradum. It has been calculated that 
the next five years will see the medical profession augmented by two: 
hundred and fifty locally trained and qualified practitioners. The 
Australasian Medical Gazette is up in arms, and blames the school at 
the University for the overcrowding. 

Returning to Melbourne—Sydney’s ‘hated rival” —the most important 
scholastic event of the past two months, apart from the matters already 
touched upon, has been the revival of the attempt on the part of the 
‘unco’ guid” to profit by the Marshall Hall fiasco. Prof. Marshalt 
Hall little thought when he made his sensational speech in 1898, and 
published his alleged ‘‘ libidinous » poetry, that the consequences of 
these acts would endanger the security of the freedom of all his brother 
professors at Melbourne University. Such, however, has been the case; 
and the Council of the University recently sed a resolution favouring 
amendment of the University Act in the ‘rection of giving it controk 
over a professor’s conduct inside and outside the unfortunate lecturer’s 
duties. The Council, however, on submitting its resolution to the more 
democratic Senate, received a very pointed snub. After lengthy discus- 
sions, the Senate, by a large majority, passed on to the next business. 
What will happen I cannot tell. My personal sympathies are em- 
phatically with the Senate, although I consider Prof. Marshall Hall’s 
unwisdom and recklessness to be very culpable. A great principle, 
however, is at stake, viz., that, apart from his professorial duties, @ 
professor of an avowedly secular University should be at liberty to hold 
whatever opinions he chooses. The Council is by no means unanimous 
in its desire to constitute itself a sort of modern Inquisition ; and it is 
significant of much that the Chief Justice, Sir John Madden, whois also 
Chancellor of the University, voted with the minority. From a states- 
manlike standpoint the Council’s defeat is to be seriously desired. 
Australians love a religious wrangle, as has been proved by the 
Dr. Strong and Ferguson cases 5 but they are proud of t eir University 
professors, and are jealous for their freedom of thought and action. In 
my next letter I may be able to conclude the story of ‘‘ the indiscre- 
tions of Marshall Hall ’’—to quote the London Critic. 

The following Memorandum was supplied to our Australian corre- 
spondent by Mr. Hogue, Minister of Education :— 

“ Department of Public Instruction, Sydney. 

‘Section 7 of the Public Instruction Act provides that general 
religious teaching shall form part of the course of secular instruction. 
This religious teaching is placed on exactly the same footing as 
geography, grammar, OF any other subject. At the annual inspection 
of schools the failure of any class to reach the standard in Scripture 
would tell against the teacher, just as satisfactory work would tell in his 
favour. In the junior classes, when children are unable to read, all 
lessons are given orally, in the form of lectures, and generally cover 
a complete course of Old and New Testament history. In classes above 
the Second the Irish National Board’s Scripture Lesson Books are 
regularly read. There are two volumes of Old and two of New Testa- 
ment which have to be gone through. The standards, pages 34 to 43, 
under the heading “* Scripture,” show how the lessons are distributed. 

‘All teachers, irrespective of creed, are required to teach these 
Scripture lessons, and in no case has any refusal to do so taken place. 
nor has any complaint ever been made to the Department that the 


‘Section 18 of the Act and 118 of the Regulations allow a parent 
to withdraw his children from all religious instruction by notifying his 
wish, zn writing, to the teacher. As a matter of fact, such notifications 
are so few that, for statistical purposes, they may be said not to exist. 
The general outcome of the instruction 
substantial knowledge of Scripture history, and are made acquainted 


question as to whether the Irish National Board Scripture Lessons 
are advantageous in promoting the moral and intellectual education of 
the pupils in public schools, a circular was addressed to all inspectors 
of schools under this Department requesting them to state their views 
upon the matter. It was found that the large majority of these officers 


expressed a decided opinion that the Scripture lessons are calculated to 
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exercise a beneficial effect upon the pupils both morally and in- 
tellectually. The following extract from the report of one of our 
most experienced inspectors may be taken as representing the true 
value of the lessons :-—‘ In cases where teachers deal with the books 
as they would with ordinary class books, giving an intelligent exposition 
of the subject-matter of the lessons, testing by examination to what 
extent the pupils comprehend its scope and meaning, and dwelling 
with judicious force and impressiveness upon such points of religion and 
morals as these lessons inculcate, there can be no doubt whatever of the 
benefits accruing. I believe that in about 50 per cent. of our schools 
these lessons have been so treated.’ 

“Outside this general relivious instruction, Section 17 of the Act 
provides for what is called sfecza/ religious instruction. Any recognized 
clergyman or other teacher authorized by his Church has the right 
to give to the children of his own denomination one hour’s religious 
instruction daily. Unlike the general instruction, this may consist 
of worship and purely sectarian teaching. It is given during the 
ordinary school-hours, and, where two or more clergymen of different 
denominations visit, the teacher, the clergymen, and the School Board 
find no difficulty in making arrangements to suit all concerned. As 
a rule, no teacher of special religious instruction visits more than once 
a week. There are no sectarian ditticulties in working the clauses 
providing for general or special religious instruction, because the 
system has always formed a part of the school routine of the colony, 
and probably only a very small percentage of parents would like 
a change made unless it were in the direction of giving more, and not 
less, religious teaching. 

“A copy of the Act and Regulations is appended. Attention is 
invited to Clauses 7, 17, and 18 of the Act, and to Regulations 109, 
LII, 112, 117, 118, and 119.” 


INDIA. 


There are indications that India, too, is to have her Minister of 
Education ; or, rather, at this year’s Convocation of the University 
of Calcutta, the Chancellor—that is to say, the new Viceroy—delivered 
an address which has creaced that impression. ‘‘ I read,” he said, ‘in 
many newspapers and in the speeches of public men, that our system 
of higher education in India is a failure, that it has sacrificed the 
formation of character upon the altar of cram, and that the Indian 
Universities turn out only a discontented horde of office-scekers, whom 
we have educated for places which are not in existence for them to fill. 
. . . But I ask, in the first place, is it possible, isit likely, that we have 
been for years teaching hundreds and thousands of young men, even if 
the immediate object be the passing of an examination or the winning 
of a degree, a literature which contains invaluable lessons for character 
and for life, and science which is founded on the reverent contempla- 
tion of Nature and her truths, without leaving a permanent impress 
upon the moral as well as the intellectual being of many who have 
passed through this course? . . . And, in the second place, I hear from 
the permanent officials, almost without dissent, that there has been a 
marked upward trend in the honesty, the integrity, and the capacity 
of native officials in the Government Departments. . . . I conclude, 
therefore, that knowledge has not been altogether shamed by her 
children, grave as the defects of our system may be, and room though 
there may be for reform. And I retuse to join in a wholesale con- 
demnation which is as extravagant as it is unjust. But, when I admit 
the existence of imperfections, you may say that, as the head of the 
Government, it is my duty to define them, still more to find the 
remedy. May I remark, in reply, that, though I have been here long 
enough to find out that everything is not perfect, I have not been here 
long enough to dogmatize as to how perfection may be attained ? 
Perhaps in succeeding years I may be able to express opinions which 
will be less presumptuous than they would be at the present time. On 
the whole, I believe the present system to be faulty, but not rotten. I 
feel that cautious reform, not wholesale reconstruction, should probably 
be the motto of our action. There is one consideration, however, by 
which I am forcibly impressed. I find myself Chancellor of this 
University in virtue of my office as the Viceroy of India. I draw from 
this fact the not unnatural conclusion that the Government of India 
assumes some direct responsibility, not merely for this University, but 
also over the entire system of which this University is the exemplar and 
the head. At the same time, I am not certain that the Supreme 
Government applies as close an attention to, or exercises as genuine a 
supervision over, education as it might do. There is no separate 
Education Department in the Government of India, as we have in 
England, with an organization and staff of its own, and there is no 
official charged with the ministerial or secretarial management of 
education alone. May it not be that we have been somewhat remiss 
ourselves in the task, and that we have been expecting a plant to 
flourish when we have not sufficiently exerted ourselves to trim and 
prune its branches? Be this as it may, I can promise that the subject 
of education in this country, in which I think are involved both the 
reputation of England and the future of India, shall, during my term 
of office, have my earnest attention.” 

This utterance has not unreasonably been interpreted as foreshadow- 


ing the creation of a Minister of Education—a prospect which has 
evoked expressions both of content and alarm in India, as it evokes 
them wherever it appears. Nobody, of course, would deliberately 
build up a ‘‘ cast-iron” system, but there are matters in which a certain 
uniformity is essential, and education, even in India, is, we suspect, 
one of them. 

Another Convocation address runs on much the same lines. Here it 
is the Chancellor of the University of Allahabad, Sir Anthony 
MacDonnell, who is speaking. “I read,” he says, ‘fin the news- 
papers, and I am told by gentlemen of intelligence with whom I 
converse, that our educational system is imperfect. I am told that the 
system overstrains the minds of the young students ; that it fails to 
fully develop the intellect or mould the character of the older students, 
and that it weakens reverence and respect for religion and authority. 
These complaints touch both the method of our teaching and its 
results—they touch, in fact, the whole fabric of our educational system— 
and it seems to me that it may be profitable if I avail myself of this 
opportunity to examine them, to estimate what has been the success 
and what the deficiencies of our system of public instruction, and what 
are the broad improvements of which the system is susceptible... . 
The gains are of two kinds—gains to the public and to the promoters of 
commercial and industrial enterprise in the country by the provision of 
trustworthy and etticient public officers, agents, and servants of all 
classes ; and gains to the public generally in the establishment of better 
intellectual, social, and moral standards. On the first point there is no 
room for doubt. <A vast improvement has been effected in the purity 
and etticiency of our administration by the introduction into it of the men 
whom our schools and colleges have turned out. Every employer of labour 
will tell you the same thing so far as his business is concerned. .. .« 
And this improvement of the moral standard in the public service and 
in professional and commercial life cannot have been without effect on 
the country at large. I admit that on the masses of the people educa- 
tion has, in these provinces at all events, had little positive effect as yet. 
But the classes above the masses have been moved ; the leaven of our 
education, the morality of our laws, and the fair play of our administra- 
tive principles have produced a salutary change, and it seems to me 
that the change is gaining in volume and velocity as time wears on... . 
Of all the ways in which this improvement manifests itself, perhaps the 
most interesting and hopeful lies in the better conception of duty and 
responsibility which is spreading, in the attention and reverent respect 
now being paid to the purer ethics of the earlier creeds, and in the com- 
bined efforts which are being made to purge caste customs and rites 


of their extravagances. These are great gains; they are progressive | 


and cumulative; and they should not be forgotten by any one who 
undertakes to weigh our educational endeavours in the balance. I 
come now to the other side of the account ; and here it is, I regret to 
say, only too true that many defects of character give occasion for 
scorn; that superficial learning and pretentious self-assertion are 
frequently apparent ; that rudeness of manner is mistaken for inde- 
pendence ; and that there is often a lamentable want of respect for 
religion and authority. But, while this must be admitted, I would ask 
you to remember that we are still merely in a transitional stage, and to 
consider whether the blame lies at the door of the educational system, 
or whether it is attributable—at all events in part—to causes over 
which the teacher of to-day has but small control.” 

The Chancellor himself attributes it to the attempt to graft Western 
knowledge on an Eastern stock. In former times in India ‘‘ all educa- 
tion was based upon religion’; to-day ‘‘ there exists, and can exist, no 
union between knowledge and religion,” and the country is suffering— 
for a time—from the inevitable consequences. But ‘‘ there is no going 
back upon the past. . . . All that can be done is, while securing the 
advantages of the new knowledge, to neutralize, as far as possible, the 
untoward effects it is producing on personal conduct.” For the solution 
of this particular religious dithiculty, the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion looks chiefly to an extension of the grant-in-atd system, but, at the 
same time, it does what it can towards promoting the interests of dis- 
cipline and moral training. ‘It enforces,” for instance, ‘a system 
of inter-school and college rules, whereby education is conducted in an 
orderly and honest way; it has introduced a set of text-hooks con- 
taining lessons bearing on personal conduct, and holding up high ideals 
of character and action for imitation; it has supported the establish- 
ment of boarding-houses in which students may reside, subject to 
wholesome social and religious restraints; and it encourages other 
methods of enforcing obedience, respect for authority, manliness, and 
truthfulness.” But here, as elsewhere, “the parents and guardians of 
the students do themselves often frustrate the teachers’ best efforts to 
build up their children’s characters,” so that failure follows, the respon- 
sibility for which does not always rest entirely with the teachers. At 
the same time, the Department has not, according to the Chancellor, 
made a sufficient provision in the past for the training of teachers, 
which, in his own words, ‘‘is the best security for good moral training 
that the Government can supply.” Thai defect is now to be remedied, 
and other remedies will doubtless follow in due course. 

There is, indeed, still much to be done for education in India, but 
when we remember that, in 1793, Wilberforce received no support from 
Parliament for his proposal to insert in the Charter Act, some recogni- 
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tion of the claims of education, and that the feeling was even expressed 
that education had lost us the American colonies, and that it would be 
folly to tempt the same fate in India—when we remember these things 
and read such hopeful utterances as we have referred to above, we may 
well, in spite of the outcries of pessimists, share in Clough’s comfort 
that 
** While the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main.” 


JOTTINGS. 


M. ANTONIN ROCHE, for many years the most fashionable teacher 
of French in London, died on July 9. A prominent Legitimist, he was 
one of the émigrés of the °30 Revolution. He was a voluminous 
writer of school-books, and his ‘* Histoire des principaux Ecrivains 
français ” ix a series of pleasant causeries still worth reading. The 
present Duke of Devonshire was one of his pupils. 


Dr. RICHARD CONGREVE, who died at Hampstead on July 5, in his 
eighty-first year, was chiefly famous as the high priest of English 
Positivists. But he was also, in his day, a distinguished teacher both 
at Oxford and Rugby, and his edition of the *' Politics” is still con- 
sulted by Oxford Greats-men. He was educated at Rugby under 
Dr. Arnold, and obtained a scholarship at Wadham College. After his 
first-class in Greats he was elected Fellow and Tutor of his college. 
He was appointed by Dr. Arnold to an assistant-mastership, but, in 
consequence of his change of religious views, he resigned his post and 
returned to Oxford. Though ‘‘ stiff in opinion, always in the wrong,” 
none who knew him could fail to admire his rugged independence of 
character and utter disregard of all personal considerations. 


SCHOOLMASTERS and mistresses are taking thought for the summer 
holidays, more carefully, if not so eagerly, as their flocks, and one 
concern—not the least pressing —with many is what books shall they take 
with them. Let us recommend, particularly to readers of French and 
German, Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s Book Circular. Besides a large 
list of new and second-hand books, it contains excellent descriptive 
notices of new foreign publications. The section on French novels is 
the fullest, and at this season will prove the most acceptable. 


THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. — 
The following scholarships have just been awarded for next September, 
to be held at this College :—the Council Scholarship of £30 to Miss 
Annie D. F. Salmond, M.A. Aberdeen (Honours in Philosophy, Sea- 
field Gold Medal and Minto Memorial Prize in English); the Council 
Scholarship of £25 to Miss Minnie L. Arthur, M.A. Glasgow (Honours 
in Modern Languages) ; the Gilchrist Scholarship of £25 to Miss E. M. 
Lloyd, B.A. Wales (Honours in English), of University College, 
Aberystwyth; the Council Scholarship of £20 to Miss Gertrude 
Wiliams, B.A. London (Honours in English); and the Scholarship of 
£20 offered by the Cambridge Training College Guild of Old Students 
to Miss E. Boyd, B.A., Royal University of Ireland, 


Mr. ARTHUR CLIFFE has been good enough to send us the report 
of an English lesson given by him and the headmaster to the Oéer- 
secunda (lower sixth or upper fifth form) of the Musterschule at 
Frankfort. Two things strike us—the amount got through in the 
hour and the amount of English known by pupils who had had only 
fifteen months’ training. Here is the plan of the lesson: r. ‘* Mein- 
hold’s Pictures,” No. 20—baker’s and butcher’s shop. 2. Anecdote 
to be related, and questions answered. 3. Reading at sight from an 
English reader. 4. Story to be told in German and retold by the class 
in English. As to the class’s knowledge of English, we will quote, as 
more amusing and, perhaps, more instructive, the weakest part of the 
exhibition, a conversation between two boys, acting the baker and 
his customer. C.: ‘What costs a roll?” B.: ‘Six pfennigs.” 
C.: ‘* Please give me it. Have you also a loaf?” 5.: “What kind 
of them do you want?” C.: “I want a large one.” B.: “ There 
are some who have got six pounds and others which have got three 
pounds.” C.: ‘*Give me one with three pounds.” B.: “It costs 
sixpence.” C.: ‘* Here they are.” This is far from perfect English, 
and the reproductions of the stories are far better; but we wonder 
how many boys who have been learning German for twice the time in 
English public schools would have done as well. We look forward 
with interest to Dr. Walter’s ‘ English nach dem Frankfurter Reform- 
Plan,” in which reports of this and similar lessons are to appear. 


THR arrangements for administering the Anne Jane Davies Memorial 
Fund, which amounts to £1,100 after deducting all expenses, are now 


complete. The Liverpool School Board will act as trustees; and, since 
the plan of having the fund managed by the Liverpool Council of 
Education has fallen through, the School Board appointed a suitable 
committee ad foc on July 10, consisting of fifteen members, eight of 
whom are ladies. Loans will be made up to the sum of £20 to those 
pupil-teachers who wish to enter a training college, and whose means 
are otherwise Inadequate to enable them to obtain training. The con- 
dition laid down is that the sum be repaid the committee within two 
years of obtaining lucrative employment. Already five applicants have 
received loans. It will not be forgotten how much good Miss Davies 
was able to effect during her lifetime by keeping a comparatively small 
sum floating for this useful purpose. 


WE have given lately some astounding specimens of Continental 
English, but we fancy it would not be difficult for foreigners to turn the 
tables on us. Within only the last month we have heard or read the 
following instances of French as written or spoken by educated English- 
men. Mr. W. E. Henley, who ought to know better, begins an 
article in the Pall Mall Magazine with a quotation which purports to 
be taken from ‘‘ Rabagas”: “Ah, quel noce, mes amis, quel noce !” 
A grande dame on the Ascot racecourse was overheard pointing out toa 
Frenchman some carrier pigeons: ‘* Voila des oiseaux qui ont apporter 
quelque intelligence à Londres.” The same gentleman received an 
invitation to dinner couched as follows: “J'espere qui vous pouvez 
venir, car j'ai demandé quelques peuples pour vous rencontrer.” 
Another Frenchman, going over the stables of a sporting nobleman, 
took up a currycomb and asked what it was for. His host answered : 
“ Donnez-moi le chose ; je vous montrerai le chemin de faire.” 


THE annual summer number of the School Journal is phenomenal ; 
we must for once be guilty of a vulgarism; there is no other word for 
it. It weighs 12 oz., runs to 120 pages considerably larger than this 
Journal, and contains some hundred portraits, besides numerous other 
illustrations and a number of excellent articles, notably one on the 
‘Study of English Prose Classics as a means of Rhetorical Training,” 
by Dr. J. Scott Clark. Strange to say, it has no imprint, no address, 
no table of contents, no price, or scale of advertisements—at least, we 
can’t discover them. Such information is donbtless not needed in the 
States, but the editor would do well to enlighten our English ignorance. 


A STRANGE contrast to the School Journal is the Central African 
British Gazette, published at Zomba, price 3d., a small sheet of four 
pages, two of which are advertisements. We notice it because of a 
batch of essays written by native boys belonging to the Livingstone 
Mission. The remarkable thing about them is that Hezekiah Mkuchow 
and Elijah Mwasi write as good English as John Smith or Tom Jones 
in the fifth standard of a Board school. All have got it well into their 
heads that it is a good thing to plant trees, whether for rain, or fruit, 
or timber ; and a bad thing to cut them down before they are full grown. 
The essays do great credit to the young Livingstonians and to Dr. Law, 
their teacher. 


THE appointment of Mr. Edwin Temple to the Rectorship of Glas- 
gow Academy has created much local dissatisfaction, not, as it seems to 
us, without reason. Of Mr. Temple's abilities there can be no ques- 
tion. He took a First Class in the Classical Tripos of 1889, and has 
since been an assistant-master of Trinity College, Glenalmond. On the 
other hand (we quote from the letter of a Scotch correspondent), 
“ Would you appoint to manage a large Presbyterian day school, with 
its typical Scottish ways, a young and unknown man from a small 
Episcopalian boarding school? He has no teaching, only manage- 
ment, so that his degree does not matter. There were in against hima 
high Wrangler and Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge, who has had 
twenty years’ experience of Scottish day-school work ; his own old 
master at Fettes, now Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School (a day 
school) ; and a very good man from Edinburgh Academy.” 


THE June Matriculation List of the University of London is the 
largest we remember to have seen, containing 1,291 names. Of these 
21 are in the Honours Division, 768 in the First, and 502 in the Second 
Division. The entries were 2,669. Of the 21 Honours, Bancroft’s 
School takes four and the North London Collegiate School two ; five 
are ‘‘ private study.” 


THE London School Board has undertaken to start an ‘* evening 
continuation ” class at Wormwood Scrubs Prison. 


THE difficulty of finding a sufficient supply of teachers has induced 
the London School Board to increase the number of its pupil-teachers. 
But, of course, the education of these is properly looked after, both 
during their apprenticeship and—in case they are unable to find room 
in a training college—until they pass the Government examination. 
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THE Bradford School Board has made arrangements with the French 
Education Department to exchange four teachers for a year. The 
English teachers will be in the position of training college students. 


Mr. M. E. SADLER distributed the prizes at the annual function of 
the Battersea Polytechnic last month. 


THE following is the exact wording of the resolution of the Senate of 
the University of London which has put an end to the vexed question 
as to where the new University should be housed :—‘‘ That the Senate 
accepts the proposal of Her Majesty’s Government as far as it provides 
in the buildings of the Imperial Institute accommodatidn for the work 
hitherto done by the University; and authorizes the Committee 
consisting of the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, and Sir J. G. Fitch 
to settle the formal terms of agreement with the Government, and the 
Senate reserves the right of the University to hereafter request the 
Government to make further provision for such further needs as may 
arise in the future.” The resolution was passed by 21 votes to 6. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in the House that the Treasury 
is in agreement with the Senate, and that a minute on the subject will 
shortly be presented to Parliament. 


Sıx new School Boards have been compulsorily formed by the 
Education Department since the beginning of this year. 


Tue Educational Exhibition at Cardiff was opened last month by 
Sir George Kekewich. 


MANY people have been puzzled by the new word ‘‘ heuristic,” 
which is used by a certain section of educationists with a significance 
that recalls the famous distinction between orthodoxy and heterodoxy. 
The 7Ztmes, however, in speaking of the sectional reprints of the 
t‘ Special Reports on Educational Subjects,” refuses the word altogether, 
and adds that one of these issues is concerned with ‘‘ Henristic” 
methods. Can it be that the 777es writer imagined a cryptic reference 
to Prof. Armstrong, who Christian name is Henry? 


IT is of interest to note the names of the members who were added to 
the Standing Committee on Law, for the purpose of the Board of Educa- 
tion Bill. They are: Sir William Anson, Mr. Birrell, Mr. Bryce, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Channing, Sir John Gorst, Mr. Gray, 
Mr. Jebb, Mr. Brynmor Jones, Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth, Mr. Grant 
Lawson, Mr. Herbert Lewis, Colonel Lockwood, Colonel Williams, 
and Mr. Yoxall. 


AT Bisley the Ashburton Challenge Shield was carried off by Rossall 
School, while Harrow secured the Spencer Cup. Marlborough took 
the Cadets’ Challenge Trophy, and Clifton College was the winner in 
the Public Schools’ Veterans’ Competition. 


AN addition has been made to the number of training colleges for 
elementary teachers. St. Gabriel’s College, Camberwell, was opened 
last month by Lady Cranborne. The Principal is Miss Bishop, late 
of Holloway College. 


Miss CRUICKSHANK, daughter of Dr. John Cruickshank, Professor 
of Mathematics in Marischal College University for forty-three years, 
from 1817 to 1860, has during her lifetime presented the sum of 
£15,000 for the purpose of establishing a botanical garden in the city 
of Aberdeen. The gift is intended to perpetuate the memory of Miss 
Cruickshank’s only brother, Mr. Alexander Cruickshank, LL. D., who 
died two Peat ago. He was devoted to scientific pursuits, especially 
botany and geology. The garden is now being laid out in the neigh- 
bourhood of Old Aberdeen, and is to have an extent of five acres. It 
will be available for the general public as well as for University students. 


THE Technical Education Board of the London County Council 
has awarded two scholarships to young men who have been trained at 
the special deaf schools of the London School Board. The School 
Board has special powers to provide training for deaf pupils up to, but 
not exceeding, the age of sixteen. The two scholars in question, 
Frederick Doughty and John Warne, are both sixteen years of age, and 
are, therefore, obliged to leave the special schools which they have 
hitherto attended. The Technical Education Board is endeavouring to 
establish a system whereby deaf students may be trained in some special 
craft or trade which will enable them to obtain their living, and artistic 
crafts seem to be specially suitable to the needs of the deaf, because they 
lend themselves so readily to individual work. The two scholarships 
which have just been awarded will be tenable at one of the Board’s 
schools of arts and crafts, and the scholars will be given the opportunity 
of making themselves proficient in some artistic industry, so that they 
may support themselves without being a burden to their friends or to the 
State. 


IT is stated that Lord Kelvin’s resignation of the Chair of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, after fifty-three years, by no 
means implies retirement from work, but that he 1s about to become 
technical adviser to the Westinghouse Electric Company of America. 
This company is about to start works in England. 


AT the last meeting of the Council of University College, London, 
Mr. E. A. Minchin, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
was elected to the Jodrell Professorship of Zoology, in succession to 
Prof. W. F. R. Weldon. 


Tue Edinburgh University Court has elected Professor Richard 
Ledge, M.A., Professor of History in the University of Glasgow, and 
formerly a Fellow and tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford, to the 
vacant Chair of History in the University. Prof. Lodge applied for 
the Chair when it was first instituted in 1894, and has since then been 
Professor of the same subject in Glasgow. He was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital, London, and matriculated at Balliol College, Oxford, in 1874. 
After 1878 he was lecturer and tutor tbere. 


Miss DOROTHEA PEASE, Mistress of Method and Lecturer in 
Education at University College, Liverpool, has been appointed 
Warden of the Hall of Residence for Women to be opened next 
October year. 


THE Council of the G.P. D.S.C. has appointed Miss Skeel, of Notting- 
ham, to the Headmistress-ship of the Maida Vale High School, vacant 
by the retirement of Miss Andrews, and Miss Took, of Sheftield, to the 
Headmistress-ship of their school at Gateshead. 


THE Lancet understands that Mr. R. T. Glazebrook, Principal 
of University College, Liverpool, has been appointed Director of the 
National Physical Laboratory. As the buildings of this institution are 
not yet up, and the schemes for its organization and endowment 
are not finally passed, Liverpool ought for some little time to retain 
Principal Glazebrook’s services. 


IT is stated that there were 900 applications for the post of secretary 
of the University Library of Cambridge. The salary offered is £200. 
Mr. H. G. Aldis was appointed. 


THE Council of Yorkshire College, Leeds, has appointed as Pro- 
fessor of the new department of Law Mr. Walter R. Phillips, formerly 
Professor of Law in Adelaide University. 


THe Council of King’s College, London, has appointed the Rev. 
Alexander Nairne, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, to 
the Lectureship in Hebrew and Latin in the Theological Faculty. Mr. 
Nairne took a First Class in the Classical Tripos in 1884, and a First 
Class in the Theological Tripos in 1886. 


To the Headmastership of Durham Grammar School, vacant by the 
retirement of Mr. Hobhouse, the Rev. A. E. Hillard has been 
appointed. Mr. Hillard was a junior student of Christ Church, took a 
First in Finals, 1889, and has since been assistant-master in Clifton 
College. 


THE LAST RESORT OF THE DESTITUTE.—This is an age of rapid manu- 
facture, and our books as well as our butter show occasional signs of it. 
Yet, with all allowance for the decadent process in both, it is still a little 
startling, and a new departure even in begging-letters, to be asked for 
“one or to” [sic] ideas by a would-be authoress, whose only qualification 
would seem avowedly to be her lack of them. Yet this was the ex- 
perience of a literary friend who forwards us a letter from which the 
following is a verbatim extract :—‘* My husband has not had any work 
to speak of for the last three months, and I would like to help him. I 
would like to write for a paper, and see if I could make anything like 
that. Would you be good enough to give me one or to ideas, to know 
what periodical and what style of fiction would be best, as I know you 
are well up in these things. I have never read any of your writings, but 
have heard of you as a literary lady.” There is, perhaps, some parallel 
to this remarkable request in the well authenticated story of an ancient 
aspirant to theological honours, who desired to be informed on the 
whole of the Law in the short time in which he could stand on one leg. 
But this student was a heathen, and did not at any rate propose to 
publish the knowledge which he was prepared to bolt. If the incident 
may be considered at all typical, it is certainly alarming, and we may 
deplore that it comes a little late for inclusion in the comprehensive 
collection of subjects discussed by the Women’s Congress. 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Matthew Arnold. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. (Blackwood.) 


This is the first volume of a projected series entitled “Modern 

English Writers,” but we hope it will not be taken as a model 
by succeeding contributors. First, we may lay it down as a safe 
canon that the biographer, or essayist, or critic (and all three 
parts are here combined, though the last predominates), must 
be in general sympathy with his subject. Judged by this canon, 
Mr. Saintsbury may be pronounced a competent critic of 
Matthew Arnold, both as a poet and asa Uitférateur, but with 
Arnold as an educationist and as a moralist or religionist (if we 
may coin the word) he has no sympathy, but rather reveals an 
active antipathy which, in our judgment, disqualifies him for 
this particular task. Even in the literary parts of the work it is 
to be hoped that Mr. Saintsbury’s methods will not be followed, 
Instead of broad criticism we have piecemeal reviewing. We 
seem all the while to be reading an article in the Safurday 
vemew or the National Observer. The very style is redolent 
of journalism. ‘The pages are peppered with foreign words and 
phrases—epiphonema, antagonisma, coda, compasse. We have 
vallicisms, as “At the foot of the letter”; grecisms, as “ The 
three Lord Shaftesburys relieve us by not even threatening to 
appear”; and aposiopesis, like Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “ But 
this is a different story.” And, sandwiched in the literary 
criticisms, are thin slices of biography, derived mostly from the 
“Letters,” sometimes with grotesque effects. “In September 
he ‘shoots worse than ever’ in the famous preserves of Six- 
Mile Bottom, and, soon after, his mother dies” We are 
irresistibly reminded of a story (probably mythical) told against 
a well known Oxford don. To a casual friend who inquired 
after his health, he replied: “ What with this depressing weather 
and a bad cold, and my poor mother’s death, and the difficulty of 
finding safe investments, I am quite below par.” 

With Mr. Matthew Arnold’s religious views we are not here 
concerned. In pointing out that Arnold was, in theology, the 
amateur, and left many blots that professed theologians were 
not slow to hit, Mr. Saintsbury is well within his brief. But he 
goes much farther than this, and discusses “Literature and 
Dogma,” “St. Paul and Protestantism,” with all the arrogance 
and superciliousness of a Scotch professor of divinity. Any 
one who knew Prof. Saintsbury only from this book might well 
mistake him for a sworn champion of orthodoxy. We cannot 
help contrasting the far fairer treatment that Arnold received at 
the hands of a professed opponent, Mr. R. C. Hutton. 

More disappointing still is the educational part of the book, 
where Mr. Saintsbury is even more at sea. To the literary 
style of Arnold’s reports due homage is paid, and he is duly 
praised as an efficient inspector of schools (which he was not); 
but all that we should reckon as his lasting contribution to 
national education is either ignored or sneered at. “ Organize 
your secondary education ” is one of the mors by which Arnold 
will live. Here is Mr. Saintsbury’s comment. The article in 
which it was first definitely formulated is— 


a moan over the fact that the Liberal programme contained nothing 
about this darling object. And the superiority of France is trotted 
out again; but it would be cruel to insist any more, Yet, at last, Mr. 
Arnold becomes practical, and contends for pretty much the substance 
of present secondary education reform schemes—limited inspection, 
qualification of masters, leaving certificates, Kc. ‘It don’t over- 
stimulate,” to quote an author to whom Mr. Arnold was shortly to 
devote much attention. 


To insist that a biographer of Arnold should hold the same 
views on reyistration and State organization of education as he 
held, and we hold, would, perhaps, be asking too much ; but it 
is not too much to demand that those views shall be seriously 
discussed, not brushed aside with the flippancy of a Se/urday 
Reviewer ; that a critic who gibbets the absurdities of Signor 
Montucci should not show his total ignorance of that famous 
Report by calling him Matteucci. 

Of Arnold’s poetry, or rather of the separate poems, there ts, 
we gladly acknowledge, much appreciative and, at the same 
time, discriminating criticism ; though even here we resent the 
professorial tone—as if Mr. Saintsbury were looking over a 
pupils copy of verses, marking the false quantities and in- 
elegancies, and awarding it ana— ora 8+. 


The History of Tonbridge School. By SEPTIMUS RIVINGTON. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (Price 12s. 6d. 
net. Rivingtons.) 

The first edition of this carefully compiled school history, 
published in 1869, and long out of print, we do not remember to 
have seen; but, as the preface informs us, the additions and 
alterations of the second edition are so considerable that it may 
virtually be treated as a new work. 

For Tonbridgians its main interest will le in the full treat- 
ment of recent developments under the reigns of Dr. Welldon, 
Mr. Rowe, and Mr. Wood, and, in particular, in the numerous 
photographs of school buildings, playgrounds, &c., which are 
admirably reproduced. Students of the history of education in 
England will be grateful to the author for enabling them to 
study at first hand the main documents referring to a typical 
Reformation grammar school. They will be able to trace the 
steps by which “the Fyve Poundes,” which, in the original 
statutes, Sir Andrew Judd ordained that “the Maister receve 
quarterly for his wagis,” has increased to £5,000 ; how the forty 
boarders, which was the limit strictly imposed by the founder, 
have increased more than sevenfold, till they far outnumber 
the day-boys (300 against 130); how the Free School, which, as 
Mr. Rivington, following Mr. Leach, points out, meant what we 
now mean by the word (in this case there was an entrance fee 
of 6d.), enters in its last published balance-sheet £11,999. 15s. 
under tuition fees. We are merely recording facts, not passing 
any comment on them. 

Sir Andrew Judd’s statutes, here published, we believe, for 
the first time, have many points of interest, especially when 
compared with those of Dean Colet, on which they are evidently 
modelled. They are marked throughout by sound common 
sense and liberality. Thus they require “that the schoolmaster 
be first allowed by the Ordinary [a proviso there was no 
escaping] and by examination found meet both for his learning 
and dexterity in teaching.” It is only at the end of the present 
century that we are beginning to insist again on this double 
qualification. Both the master and the usher are to enjoy 
office quamdiu se bene gesserint, and, even if convicted of 
neglect of their office, they are to be admonished twice before 
expulsion. Sir Andrew held that assistant-masters should hold 
the same fixity of tenure asthe headmaster. If either be afflicted 
by any common sickness, such as the ague, he is not to be docked 
of his pay; if “he be impotent and unable through aye or 
other infirmity,” he may appoint a deputy ; only if he fall into 
any infection or incurable disease through his own evil behaviour, 
he is to be put away and another chosen in his room. School 
was from 7 to 11 in the morning, and from | to 5 or 6, according 
to the season, in the afternoon, with a fortnightly half-holiday, 
or an average of forty-nine hours of school a week. Latin was 
to be taught colloquially. 

We have taken the plums from one document, the most im- 
portant, it is true, in the book ; but the full accounts of the law- 
suits concerning the administration of the charity are of hardly 
less interest. When the determination of local and non-local 
schools takes place, Tonbridge is likely to prove a test case, and 
the legal arguments on both sides are sure to be revived. We 
learn that the present annual income from school estates is about 
£7,000, but in 1906, when certain leases fall in, it will amount 
to at least £23,000 a year. We have to thank Mr. Rivington 
for one of the best of recent school monographs, second only to 
Maxwell Lyte’s “ Eton.” 


“ What ts Secondary Education?” A Handbook for Public 
Men and for Parents on the National Oryanization of 
oo in England. Edited by R. P. Scorr. (Riving- 
tons. 

This is a collection of short essays, most of which have 
already appeared in the local Press as contributed articles. At 
the end of 1898 that most energetic of our educational societies 
the I.A.H.M., appointed a Press Committee, with the object 
of instructing the general public on the needs and claims of 
secondary education, and of stimulating that popular interest 
which reforming legislators lke the Duke of Devonshire de- 
siderated. The Committee, with Dr. Scott as its chairman, 
succeeded in enlisting a distinguished statf of volunteer con- 
tributors, whose names are now made public; and readers ot 
the Batanswill Gazette or the Rhyl Riparian will doubtless 
receive a mild shock of surprise at finding that the “ Middle ” 
they mistook for an ambitious effusion/of> the villagey curate or 
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the grammar-school usher. was really penned by Sir Joshua 
Fitch or Canon Barnett. 

**%To members of the profession who have followed closely, or 
themselves taken part in the struggle, studied Blue-books, and 
debated, in council orin public, each clause and section of each 
Bill as it appeared, these articles will doubtless appear somewhat 
vague and platitudinous. They will seem to elude or glide 
over difficulties, and expend unnecessary force in tilting against 
windmills or proving axioms. The volume is professedly ad- 
dressed ad populum non ad clerum, but to our shame we must 
add that at least two-thirds of secondary teachers must be 
counted in the Jatter class. It happened only the other day to 
the present reviewer to mention the Board of Education Bill 
in the company of a most distinguished headmaster, who 
innocently remarked : “ You mean Gorst’s Bill for regulating 
pupil-teachers.” To all such—and their name is legion— 
we strongly commend the volume as a primer of educational 
politics. It will show them what a consensus of professional 
opinion there is in favour of fundamental reform. It will help 
also to convince the Government that it is no less impolitic than 
unwise to relegate the Board of Education Bill to the same 
category as telephones and old-age pensions, and defer it, if 
any opposition or difficulty arises, to a more convenient season. 

Among so many eminent writers it is invidious to select any 
for distinction; but, amongst the most striking articles, we 
may mention Dr. Vardy’s acute criticism of the Duke’s Bill; 
Dr. Gow’s, on “ Uniformity of Education”; Prof. Miall’s, on 
the “ Place of Science in Secondary Education” ; and Canon 
Lyttelton’s “ Address to Parents.” One quotation from the 
last :— 

We will never forge fetters for our schools, because we are a freedom- 
loving people, and some of the best men in England have come under 
the influence of great teachers who have been left free to make 
experiments. But that is no sort of reason why the country should 
allow a pack of impecunious charlatans to persuade the great gullible 
public that they can do the most difficult thing in the world perfectly 
if only they are sufficiently paid for it. 


The Canon hits straight from the shoulder. 


Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. 
HUTTON. Edited by his niece, ELIZABETH M. ROSCOE. 
(Price 5s. Macmillan.) 

We are grateful for this reprint of articles contributed to the 

Spectator during twenty-five years—from 1870 to 1896—which 

have been selected with great judgment and consideration. 


By the late R. H. 


The present reviewer has during all that time been a diligent’ 


reader of the Spectator, yet, so ephemeral is the impression 
made by a single, and often cursory, perusal, that he must con- 
fess that he scemed to be reading for the first time more than 
half the articles. Moreover, unlike nine-tenths of even the 
better sort of journalistic work, Mr. Hutton’s writings distinctly 
gain by combination. The reader is impressed by his con- 
sistency, and yet there is singularly little repetition. He holds 
firmly to a few first principles—a personal God, a divine reve- 
lation, a Church and sacraments as the transmitters of that 
revelation, freewill, and immortality,—but, in the application of 
those principles to the writings and utterances of contemporary 
divines and anti-divines, he shows infinite variety. The criticism, 
too, is as much constructive as destructive ; he always seeks to 
set up something truer or better than what he demolishes, 
so that often the commentary is better worth remembering 
than the text that provoked ıt. Lastly, he is scrupulously fair to 
his antagonists ; and, though he can hit hard, as in the case of 
Prof. Tyndall Mr. Frederic Harrison, and Mr. M. Arnold, he is 
never guilty of the odium theologicum or any personal aspcrity. 

It does not fall within our province to discuss the data of his 
philosophy, and, his premisses granted, there are few flaws to be 
detected in his logic. One of two or three that we have noted 
may be pointed out. Mr. Hutton apparently accepts as adequate 
Dr. Ward’s allegory of the mice shut up in a pianoforte and 
unconscious of the player outside, and also his corollary that it 
is not right to pray for a change in cosmical laws—for instance, 
an eclipse—but it is right to pray for a change in earthly 
phenomena, such as the weather, or a disease. Surely the dis- 
tinction is illusory and wholly untenable. If a man has thrown 
himself from the Monument, would his fall be a cosmical or an 
earthly phenomenon, and would it be right to prav while he was 
in mid-air that he nught not be dashed to pieces? Or to pray 


that a child, wno has swallowed a spoonful of strychnine in 
mistake for white sugar, may not be poisoned ? 

Again, in arguing on the theory of Biblical inspiration, 
Mr. Hutton lays down that it is an internal question among 
believers, not an external question with the world. The outsider 
is bidden to read the Gospels, “with the one aim of finding in 
the book what is pure and noble and elevating.” Surely this is 
dangerous doctrine, and would justify the claims of the Koran 
or the Zend Avesta to inspiration. The honest inquirer must 
read with the aim of finding whether what the book contains is 
pure, \c., or not; and, we may add, only those readers who are 
pure at heart can be judges of the pure. 


Practical French Primer. By Prof. Spiers. (2s. 
Marshall, & Co.) 

** Le mieux est l’ennemi du bien,” or, as Prof. Spiers puts it no less 
epigrammatically, ‘* the chief merit of this Primer is its incompleteness.” 
The essentials of accidence and prosody are treated far more fully than 
is usual in primers, and the minutix, the anomalies and subtleties dear 
to the heart of the examiner, all go by the board. Long and varied 
observation has taught Prof. Spiers what are the essentials, and how 
they are to be drilled into pupils. To have done with fault-finding, or 
we would rather say the points on which we differ in judgment from the 
author, the conjugation of verbs 1s treated on the old orthodox lines. 
We have the old nomenclature of tenses, e.v., Past Indefinite or Perfect 
or Preterite Indefinite, instead of the simple Perfect Present ; we have 
old rule-of-thumb derivation from the five primitive tenses; we have 
gue j'ai, **that I may have,” an impossible translation, the pregnant 
source of blundering. In the other scale we may put the genders, which 
we have never seen so satisfactorily treated. It is hardly a paradox to 
say that it would be well worth a pupil’s while to learn a little Latin in 
order to master the mystery of French genders. Prof. Spiers goes 
straight to the Latin, and confines himself to common words. The 
treatment of the subjunctive is equally good, and we are rid of that 
inveterate heresy of the French grammarians about the mood of uncer- 
tainty. We wish, however, that Mr. Spiers had stuck to the formal 
division of sentences—suhstantival, adjectival, adverbial. In his com- 
parison of French and Latin subjunctives, he might have noticed the 
difference in reported speech. We might go on indefinitely ; but we 
have said enough to commend the book to all teachers who know their 
business. Let us add as a postscript that there is a useful chapter on 
pronunciation. 


Simpkin, 


French Vocabularies for Repetition. By Prof. Spiers. 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 

The book contains three thousand of the most important French 
words, with their derivations, when these are obvious, and hints on 
pronunciation. They are arranged in groups of ten, under a head word 
in black type. The words are well chosen, but we do not see the use 
of this very artificial classification. Under Le troupeau we have the 
names of seven birds; under Un arbre we find le sol fertile, le sol 
stérile ; and in later vocabularies /a terre cuitivée, le sol plantureux. 
‘“ Vesuvius,” ‘‘ Antwerp,” and “London” must be sought under 
“Japan.” We fail to see, too, why grand-père, grand’-mére, marier, 
érouser should be marked as difficult, and comparatively rare words 
like face-a-main, trumeau, psyché have no such mark. 


The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers: From the Spectator, Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Mary E. LITCHFIELD. (7 « 43¢ 
in., pp. xxxvii., 778, with portrait. Ginn & Co.) 

These are the well known papers by Addison, Steele, and Budgell, 
collected into a nicely printed and tastefully bound little book, and 
supplied with head and tail pieces called Introduction and Notes respec- 
tively. Though the former does not, strictly speaking, do much to 
introduce us to Sir Roger, it nevertheless is useful, and is pleasantly 
written and correctly informed ; while it tells us all that is really neces- 
sary about the writers and their doings and times. The Notes, also, 
are adequate and brief. Lovers of the old knight will not readily find 
a prettier little volume about him. 


(1s. 6d. 


“ Heaths Pedagogical Library.”"— The Contribution of the Oswego 
Normal School to Educational Progress in the United States. By 
ANDREW PHILIP HOLLIS. (71% x 5in., pp. v., 128; price 2s. 6d., 
with portraits. Isbister & Co.) 

This little book tells the story of the work done in spreading the 
knowledge of Pestalozzian ideas and methods, and in establishing a 
sound system of training, by Dr. E. A. Sheldon and the band of skilful 
and earnest teachers and trainers which he gathered around him some 
thirty years ago. To us who are no longer devotees to the methods of 
the great Swiss philanthropist—would that we were more so to his 
spirit !—the whole thing seems somewhat dim and far off, except as 
regards the training and normal schools, though these for secondary 
men-teachers are dim enough here in another sense. But the portrait 
of Prof. Earl Barnes—who has made himself so deservedly popular in 
Eneland—brings things closer to us, and we are reminded that Mrs. 
Barnes—who as Mary Sheldon studied at Cambridge under Prof. J. A. 
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Seeley, and who as Mrs. Barnes was Assistant Professor of History at 
Leland Stanford University—was the doctor’s daughter, and had her- 
self taught history at Oswego. To students of recent educational 


history the little book will prove interesting, and in more than one way 
stimulating. 


The Faerte Queene. By EDMUND SPENsER. Book V. Edited from 
the original edition of 1596, with Introduction and Glossary, by 
KATE M. WARREN. (613 x4 in., pp. xxxviii., 228; price Is. 6d. 
net. Constable. ) 

Miss Warren has now almost completed her task of producing a sound, 
handy, and cheap edition of Spenser’s great poem. The text is edited 
with the same care as has been given to the other books, and the intro- 
duction shows the same knowledge and critical insight as in former 
volumes. The edition is certainly a charming as well as a scholarly one. 
It is of a pleasant handy size, neatly bound, and the type, though not 
large, is perfectly clear and readable. We wish this volume and its 
companions every success. 


‘* Black’s School Shakespeare.”— The Merchant of Venice. 
by J. STRONG, B.A. 
A. & C. Black.) 
This edition has much to recommend it. It is well and clearly 
printed, neatly and strongly bound in cloth, and decidedly cheap. The 
introduction, moreover, does really endeavour to prepare the young 
student for understanding and enjoying the play, and is, we think, 
successful in its attempt. There is singularly little surplusage either 
here or in the notes. The latter are, however, to our mind somewhat 
too bare and brief, though generally to the point. Only very rarely is 
the point missed, as in the note on the lines : 


Jessica. “ In such a night 
Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old .1:son.” 


The note is: ‘“‘ Medea carried off her father’s treasure like Jessica.” 
She may or may not have done so. The reference is to the moonlight, 
which was supposed, when specially bright, to bring out the full virtue 
of herbs. It might have been pointed out also that ‘‘upon the Rialto” 
is an exact equivalent of our modern ‘‘on’Change.” There are. besides, 
many matters, ¢.g., usury, which would be the better for a little ex- 
planation. But, take it for all in all, this is a satisfactory little book. 


Tales of Northumbria. By HOWARD PEASE. (713 x 5 in., pp. 3533 
price 3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

These tales attempt-—and attempt very successfully—to give the 
reader some idea of the traits of character and the ways of life, thought, 
and speech of Northumbrians such as they were but a short time ago, 
but are now rapidly ceasing to be. The belief in self, the love of 
’ wagering and sport, the grittiness of mind, the roughness of manner, 
and the bodily strength are all skilfully brought out and set before us in 
the short stories told by Geordie Crozier, Jake Carruthers, the Heckler, 
and others. These stories—thirteen in number—have all appeared 
before in the National Observer, the Newcastle Courant, and other 
papers, but are quite worthy of being gathered together and made into 
a book. To our mind the first four are much the best—* A Long 
Main,” “The Squire’s Last Ride,” “A Voutrance,” ‘* T’owd Squire”— 
but why, Mr. Pease, oh, why! à outrance instead of à outrance? 
We have read the bonk with decided pleasure, and recommend it 
especially to those who have wandered about by the rivers and on the 


moors of Northumberland, and have made acquaintance with the pit- 
folk and farmers. 


A First Sketch of English History. Part I., 449-1307 A.D. 
Maturw, M.A., LL.B. 
Macmillan.) 

The author is Professor of History in the University of New 
Zealand. His little book is intended to serve as an introduction 
to English constitutional history. In order to make the subject more 
intelligible and more interesting, the constitutional matter is connected 
by a brief narrative of political events, interspersed with summaries. 
The book is divided into four main parts and into thirty sections. The 
former are entitled ‘‘ The Days of the Old English,” ‘* England under 
the Normans” (misprinted Aomans in the table of contents), ‘* The 
Angevin Kings,” and ‘‘ The Formation of Nation and Constitution.” 
Everything, in short, is well condensed, compact, and carefully 
arranged ; and teachers and taught will alike find it decidedly useful. 


“ Heath’s English Classics.”—Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. Edited, 
with Notes and Critical Suggestions, by W. H. CrawsHaw, A.M. 
(633 x41f in., pp. 149, with portrait. Isbister.) 

Mr. Crawshaw is Professor of English Literature in Colgate 
University, U.S.A. Granting that this poem is worth studying as 
literature—which we do with some hesitation —Prof. Crawshaw has 
done his work satisfactorily. The notes, it is true, are somewhat 
few and thin, and not always of any great help. But the other 
matter, which is usually worked into what is very improperly called an 
‘* Introduction,” is sound and adequate. Prof. Crawshaw very wisely 
gives this matter as an appendix, and groups it under the heads ‘‘ John 
Dryden,” “The Study of the Poem,” ‘ Dryden and Chaucer” and 


Edited 
(7x 43 in., pp. xxvi., 102; price Is. net. 


By E. J. 
(634% x 43% in., pp. viii., 164 ; price 2s. 


| 
| 


‘*Dryden’s Views on Chaucer,” indicating by the arrangement that 


these matters are to be studied after, not before, the poem has been 
carefully read. We recommend the plan to the consideration of other 
editors—not that we wish to discourage introductions which really 
introduce. 


(1) ‘*Macmillan’s English Classics. — Macaulay's Essay on Milton. 
With Notes, Abstract, Chronological Summaries, &c., by H. B. 
CorreERILL, M.A. (63/ x 434 in., pp. xxvi., 1793 price 2s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) (2) Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Joun DowniE, M.A. (7 437 in., 
pp. xxxvi., 1143 price 2s. Blackie.) 

(1) It seems to us somewhat of a pity that Mr. Cotterill should have 
taken so much pains to annotate very fully so immature a production 
as Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. His notes occupy twice as many 
pages as the text. That they are good in themselves and show wide 
reading and clear insight we readily allow. Moreover, Macaulay’s 
allusive style of writing makes strong demands for annotation. But 
Mr. Cotterill has yielded too easily to these demands, and might 
with advantage have been briefer in many instances. But we have no 
other fault to tind with the little book except that Macaulay’s quotations 
from Milton should have been verified and the correct versions given 
in the notes. Macaulay was deplorably fond of quoting from memory, 
and in more than one instance gives his own version instead of 
Milton’s—which is not an improvement. The introductory matter 
is simple, direct, and helpful; and the chronological summaries are 
handy for reference. We agree almost entirely with Mr. Cotterill’s 
criticisms and views, though we ourselves should not always have been 
quite as lenient. 

(2) Mr. Downie’s edition is more definitely intended for school 
use, or rather for use in the Teacher’s Certificate Examination. Ile 
is more severe than Mr. Cotterill—though not unduly so—and is 
very much briefer. The introduction is a clear and satisfactory piece 
of work, especially as regards its criticism of the style of the Essay ; 
while the notes supply the means for correcting the most glaring 
misstatements. We like also his plan of paragraphing the Essay, 
for Macaulay nearly always wrote in clearly marked paragraphs, and 
this makes the fact more noticeable. Strange to say, Mr. Downie also 
fails to notice Macaulay’s inaccurate quotations of Milton, both in the 
case of ‘“ Paradise Lost ” and in that of +‘ Comus.” 

Of these two books Mr. Cotterill’s will be found the more useful 
for the teacher; while Mr. Downie’s, we cannot but think, is more 
suitable for the pupil or young student. 


History of Eton College, 1440-1808. By Sir H. C. MAXWELL LYTE, 
K.C.B. Third edition, revised throughout and greatly enlarged. 
(Price 21s. net. Macmillan.) 

Just as we are going to press we have received this greatly improved 
edition of what before was /acrle princeps among school histories. ‘‘ The 
additional pages in the first twenty-one chapters amount to sixty pages, 
and the twenty-second chapter has been re-written and extended from 
twenty-one to fifty-one pages so as to bring it up to date. The index 
has also been enlarged. Two illustrations have been added.” We hope 
later on to do justice to the new edition. 


Handbook of British, Continental, and Canadian Universities, with 
special mention of the Courses ofen to Women. By ISABEL 
MADDISON. (Price 3s. Macmillan.) 

A very carefully compiled guide, giving in a brief compass all the in- 
formation that an intending woman student can need. Is there asimilar 
guide to the American Universities? There ought to be. Under 
‘t Oxford ” we miss a notice of the Teachers’ Training Department. 


Talks to Teachers. By WILLIAM JAMES. 
We notice that Messrs. Longmans & Co. have issued an English 
edition of this book, price 4s. 6d. 


From Messrs. Dent we have a reprint of John Halifax, Gentleman, 
with coloured illustrations by W. Cunirt Cooke, L. M. FISHER, and 
F. C. TILNEY, and an introduction by Mr. JOSEPH SHAYLOR. The 
monochrome sketches of bits of Tewkesbury are not the least attractive 
part of a charming volume. 


Plain Tales from the Hilts (price 6s.) is the last volume in Messrs. 
Macmillan’s uniform edition of Mr. Kipling’s works. We note that, 
including reprints, this is the fourteenth edition that has appeared since 
1590. 

Messrs. Isbister send us their beautiful new edition of Dean 
PLUMPTRE’S Dante, in five volumes (price 2s. 6d. net per volume). The 
first three contain the *‘ Commedia” trilogy, the fourth the ‘* Can- 
zoniere,” and the fifth the Dean’s critical studies. The binding is limp 
lambskin, and the size will just fit the holiday-maker’s coat pocket. 
A. J. Butler’s is the edition for work, but the Dean’s for leisure hours. 


The Clarendon Press send us the first number of their reissue of the 
Oxford English Dictionary in monthly numbers, price 3s. 6d. In our 
last number we gave particulars of the terms of subscription. To the 
English student the Dictionary is as indispensable as-Liddell and Scott is 
to the student of Greek. 
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THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the ‘ Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but the ‘‘Journal” is in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible 
Jor the opinions expressed therein. ] 


Tne Council met on July 15. Present: The Rev. Canon the Hon. 
E. Lyttelton, Mr. Adamson, Miss Anderton, the Rev. J. O. Bevan, 
Miss H. Busk, Miss M. Green, Mr. F. B. Kirkman, Mr. J. W. 
Longsdon, Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, Mr. F. Storr, Mr. J. S. Thornton, and 
Miss Toplis. 

Canon Lyttelton was unanimously re-elected Chairman of Council for 
the Session 1899-1900. 

Mrs. Bryant was unanimously elected Vice-Chairman of Council for 
the same period. 

The Committees of Council for the Session 1899-1900 were appointed. 

Nine applicants for membership of the Central Guild were elected. 

The following resolution was unanimously passed :—‘‘ That, under 
the proposed Board of Education, Secondary Education should be de- 
partmentally organized on a separate footing, co-ordinately with the 
Departments of Primary and Technical Education.” 

The resolution has been forwarded to the Lord President of the 
Council and to the Vice-Chairman of the Committee of Council on 
Education, and has been acknowledged by them. 

It was decided that, if a sufficient number of members should express 
their desire to take part in it, a three weeks’ meeting to study edu- 
cational method should be organized for August, 1900, in some inland or 
seaside place where a school-house can be lent to serve as a dwelling 
for members of the meeting. Lectures would be given in the mornings, 
from 10 to I, on general and special method, the latter subjects being 
chosen with reference to the wishes of the students. Thoroughly well 
qualified lecturers would be chosen, and the fee for the course would 
not exceed £2. 2s.; to this must be added the cost of simple board and 
of travelling. The total cost would probably not much exceed £6. 6s. 
The afternoons and evenings would be free for recreation. Members 
who would be prepared to take part in such a meeting, if the detailed 
arrangements should satisfy them, are invited to write to the General 
Secretary before October, in order that the scheme may be worked out 
in the winter months. Suggestions from such members will be very 
welcome. 

It was decided to hold the next General Conference of the Guild in 
January, 1900, at Brighton, if the Branch can receive the Conference, 
or, failing Brighton, at Bournemouth, under the same conditions. 

It was also decided that the Guild should take part in the English 
Education Exhibition, 1900. 

The hours of attendance in the Library and Offices of the Guild will be 
shortened for the three weeks commencing August 21 and ending on 
September 9, to II a.m. till 4 p.m.; Saturdays till 2 p.m. The 
Library will be closed, for cleaning, from August 21 to August 25, both 
days included. 

The following is the programme of Section G of the London members 
of the Central Guild for the next session :—October 27,* conversazione 
at the Mary Datchelor School; lecture by Mr. Sadler on *f Dr. Arnold” ; 
music; exhibition of drilling by Miss Bono. November 3, conjoint 
meetings of the sections at King’s College, Strand; lecture by Canon 
Benham on ‘‘ Winchester,” the Rev. Dr. Robertson in the chair. 
December 1, lecture at Aske’s School, Hatcham, S.E., by the Rev. 
Sydney Tickell, on ‘f The Art of Teaching Spelling,” to be followed by 
a discussion, February 3,* lecture by T. C. Hepworth, Esq., on 
“Old and New London,” at the Rev. A. F. Ryder Bird’s, Honor Oak 
Road, S.E. March 3,* lecture at the Mary Datchelor School by 
W. C. S. Brough, Esq., on “Folk Lore.” May 26 (Saturday), visit 
to Rochester; lecture on the Castle by H. E. Malden, Esq., M.A. 
All lectures begin at 8 p.m. (* These mectings begin with tea and 
coffee at 7.30.) 

LIBRARY. 

The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions :— 

Presented by Messrs. Hachette & Cie. :—La Tulipe Noire, Dumas, 
edited by P. Blouet. 

Presented by Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co.—Selections from the 
Sources of English History, being a Supplement to Text-books of 
English History, B.C. 55 A.D. 1832, arranged and edited by C. W. 
Colby ; Longmans’ Illustrated First Conversational French Reacer, by 
T. H. Bertenshaw. 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co.:—Euclid’s Elements, HI. 
and IV., edited by C. Smith and S. Bryant; Hall and Stevens, 
Klementary Course of Mathematics; Thucydides, Selections from 
Book VIL, Athenian Disaster in Sicily, edited by E. C. Marchant ; 
Specimens of Modern French Verse, edited by H. E. Berthon (two 
copies of each—one for Library, one for Muscum). 

Presented by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. :—Practical French 
Primer, by V. Spiers ; French Vocabularies for Repetition, by the same. 
n Presented by the University Correspondence College Press :—C.vsar, 


Gallic War, Book IV., edited by Allcroft and Mills; The London 
Matriculation Calendar, June, 1899. 

Presented by the Volta Bureau, Washington :— Marriages of the Deaf 
in America, by E. A. Fay. 

Purchased :—Common Sense in Education and Teaching, by P. A. 
Rarnett (Longmans). 

MUSEUM. 

The following have been presented to the Museum (Classified School 
Books Section) by Messrs. A. & C. Black :—A Manual of Essay- 
Writing, by J. H. Fowler; The Age of Drake, edited by L. W. Lyde. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 
The Principal of Bedford College has presented a copy of the College 
Calendar, 1899. 


CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 


[tems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd rnst.) 


1-23.—Ninth Meeting of University Extension Students at Oxford. 
Apply Secretary, University Extension Delegacy, Oxford. 
3-14.—Journal of Education Ofiice closed. 
23.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise- 
ments for September issue of the Journal of Education. 
26 (noon). — Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and teachers’ 
advertisements for the September issue of the Journal of Educa- 


lion. 


MODERN LANGUAGE HoLIDAY Courses, 1899. 
July 31-Aug. 19.—Caen. Apply Mr. Walter Robins, 9 Northbrook 
Road, Lee, London, S.E. 
1-26.—Edinburgh School of Modern Languages. Apply Secre- 
tary, Outlook Tower, Castle Hill, Edinburgh. 
. I-26.— Lausanne. Apply Monsieur J. Bonnard, Avenue Davel 4, 
Lausanne. 
. 1-30.-—Geneva. Apply Monsicur Bernard Bouvier, Bourg-de- 
Four 10, Geneva. 
. 1-31.—Paris. Apply Monsieur le Secrétaire, I’ Alliance Francaise, 
rue de Grenelle 45, Paris. 
. 2-1§5.—Marburg. Apply W. G. Lipscomb, Esq., University 
College School, Gower Street, London. 
. 2-23.—Jena. Apply Herrn Hugo Weinmann, Spitzweiden-weg 
4, Jena. 
. 2-29.—Lisieux. Apply Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower 
Street, London. 
3-23.—Tours. Apply Secretary, Teachers’ Guild. 
7-19.—Bonn. (Ladies only.) Apply Fraulein J. Gottschalk, 
Hofgartenstrasse 7, Bonn. 
7-Sept. 2.—Neuchatel. Apply Monsieur P. Dessoulavy, Aca- 
demie de Neuchatel. 


Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 


MANUAL INSTRUCTION HOLIDAY COURSES. 
Leipzig, Aug. I-Sept. 1; Sept. 4-Oct. 7. Apply Dr. A. Pabst, 
Leipzig. 
Scarborough, August 1-26.—Apply Mr. A. W. Holmes, Oakleigh 
Road, Clayton, Bradford. 
Ambleside, August (during month). Apply Mr. W. Armitage, Manual 
Training School, Carver Street, Sheffield. 


Programmes of most of these courses can be seen at the Education 
Department Library, Cannon Row, Whitehall, S.W., where a Table of 
Holiday Courses, oa tats by Mr. Fabian Ware for the Special In- 
quiries Branch of the Education Department, can be obtained. 

Information as to lodgings for students at Lisieux and Tours 
(Teachers? Guild Courses) will be found in the Handbook of the 
Courses, 6!3d. post free from the Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 

A large choice of addresses in Paris, and several in other Holiday 
Course centres, will be found in ‘f Holiday Resorts for 1899,” 1s. 1d. 
post free from same address. 


The September issue of the Journal of Education will be published 
on Thursday, August 31. 


SAFE NOVELS. 


The Capsina. By E. F. Benson. (Methuen.)—The Capsina is 
a sort of Joan of Arc called into public life by the necessities of her 
country. The head of her clan, clear-sighted, fearless, and strong, she 
is admirably adapted to the part she plays so successfully in the Greek 
War of Independence. There are some excellent studies of character, 
notably that of the Capsina ; her position withregard to Mitsos, whose 
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physical strength and sunny temper have such an absorbing attraction 
for her, is by no means an easy one to deal with, but Mr. Benson is 
quite equal to the occasion ; there is an almost childlike directness and 
simplicity about the Capsina, and she comes as triumphantly through her 
spiritual trial as through her engagements with the enemy’s ships. The 
struggle between Greeks and Turks supplies enough, and to spare, of 
exciting incident ; and, by way of contrast, the scenes with Suleima and 
the ‘‘ littlest one” are gracefully told. 

The Adventures of François. By S. WEIR MITCHELL. (Macmillan. ) 
—These adventures are ot the most varied kind, since François was 
“ Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing Master,’ to which may be 
added choir boy and valet. We are not sure that the moral is entirely 
good ; for instance, it is not well to bea thief, but Francois’ thieving 
is done for the most part in such pleasant fashion that it 1s impossible 
to regard it with severe condemnation. But, if not setting altogether a 
good example, François has at least the merit of being always interest- 
ing and original. Besides, his errors are rather forced on him by 
circumstances than inherent in his nature. He often feels stirring in 
his mind a desire for better things, though it is some time before these 
bear any lasting fruit; and he has a keen and enduring sense of 
gratitude—not the sort which looks for favours to come, but for a few 
kind words spoken at long intervals by one or two gentle-hearted 
women to Francois the thief. 

The Giri at Cobhurst. By FRANK STOCKTON. (Cassell.)—It would 
not be easy to find a novel with less incident in it, and it is therefore 
all the more to Mr. Stockton’s credit that the book is thoroughly 
readable. There is plenty of humour, and the characters are well 
drawn. As a fact the minor characters strike us as the best. Dr. 
Tolbridye, Miss Pauncy, and that culinary genius La Fleur are 
excellent, if eccentric, and the plots and counterplots of the last two 
tu secure the successor each thinks best to the ‘ Girl at Cobhurst ” 
keep up the reader's interest. Ralph Haverley is, as Miss Pauncy 
says, ** just floating along, waiting for some one to thrust out a boat- 
hook and pull him in,” and it seems more by a happy accident than 
anything else that he finally chooses the most suitable wearer for 
Judith Pacewalk’s tea-berry gown. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


HE above school, one of three similar institutions which have been 
opened by the Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council, held a small exhibition of its work from July 10 to 15. The 
school is under the direction of Mr. Geo. Frampton, A.R.A., and Mr. 
W. R. Lethaby, with Mr. Sargent, R.A., and Mr. T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson as visitors. Its special object is to encourage the industrial 
application of decorative design ; it is not intended to supplant ap- 
prenticeship, but, rather, to enable students to supplement it by en- 
abling them to learn design and those branches of their craft which the 
excessive subdivision of processes preverts them learning in the work- 
sLop. Building work, architecture, modelling, carving. gilding, metal 
work, designing (wall-papers, black and white work, embroidery, 
tapestry, furniture, weaving, c.), silversmiths and goldsmiths’ work, 
chasing, engraving, &c., drawing from the life, stained glass work, 
enamelling, book-binding, lead-casting, embroidery, are amongst the 
subjects taught by an excellent and carefully chosen staff. The fee is a 
modest one, 2s. 6d. per month, and this sum admits to one class only 
or to all; it may even be lowered to one shilling per month in the case 
of journeymen working at a trade or craft and not earning more than 
30s. weekiy. The classes have been attended so well during the two 
and a half years’ existence of the Arts and Crafts School that the 
premises in Regent Street are full to overflowing, and the Technical 
Education Board is now on the outlook for a site for new premises. 

The exhibition showed several excellent specimens of stained glass 
work, designed, executed, and painted by the students themselves ; 
even the leading of the glass has to be manipulated by them. Several 
of the designs for croziers, door-knockers, finger-plates, spandrils, 
showed taste and originality. Some of the designs in gilding metal 
for cups, vases, boxes, ewers, well deserved attention, together with a 
design for a tiara, brooches, rings, pins, silver spoon. 

Lead-casting and ornamental lead work receives some impetus from 
the care bestowed on it by Mr. F. W. Troup. Such objects as ridges, 
hnials, gutters, cisterns, rainwater-heads, were on view at the exhibi- 
tion, and showed that beauty is not incompatible with utility. The 
lead-work visible to-day at St. John’s College, Oxford, is highly decora- 
live, some of it being painted and gilt. 

Much of the book-binding reaches quite a high standard in Niger 
morocco and other leathers. The designs are the work of the students 
themselves, who are encouraged to adapt and work out their own patterns. 

Although little was exhibited in the way of furniture design, it may 
be that the evil wrought by Tottenham Court Road may yet receive a 
severe blow from the encouragement arts and crafts may give to im- 
proved form. The curator, Mr. Beckett, stated that numbers of the 
men who attended these classes had been at work all day, and gave up 


their evening leisure to acquire further knowledge of the technique of 
their craft. i 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 

The Reid Scholarship in Arts has been awarded to Miss Elizabeth 
Florence Lowes, of (Queenswood School, Clapham; the Arnott Scholar- 
ship in Science to Miss Lilian Marian Warwick, of the North London 
Collegiate School ; the College Hygiene Certificate to Miss Mildred O. 
Power and to Miss Lucy M. Fryer; and the Early English Tem 
Society’s Prize for English to Miss Edith L. Calkin. A. C. Houston, 
M.B., D.Sc., has been appointed Lecturer in Bacteriology at the 
College. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

At the Session of Council held on Saturday, June 17, Prof. 
Montelius was appointed Yates Lecturer in Archiolopy for the year 
1900. Andrews Entrance Scholarships of £30 each were awarded to 
Mr. K. E. Aitken, of Berkhamsted School, and Miss Mary S. Lilley, of 
Arbroath High School. A Slade Scholarship in Fine Art of £35 per 
annum for two years was awarded to Mr. C. J. Tharp. The Kesearch 
Medal was awarded to Dr. 5. B. Schryver. : 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 

The following entrance scholarships have been awarded by the 
governors on the recommendation of the examiners :—Scholarship of 
£75 a year, for three years, to Miss C. Smith, for mathematics 
(Notting llill High School); scholarship of £60 a year, for three 
years, to Miss O. M. Mager, for mathematics (Bath High School) ; 
scholarships of £50 a year, for three years, to Miss H. Davies, for 
mathematics (Rochester Grammar School), Miss G. M. Ilazel, fer 
English (Calleva House School, Wallingford), Miss M. J. R. Parker, 
for mathematics (Kensington High School), Miss M. Rappard, for 
German and French (Sydenham High School), Miss M. R. Spencer, 
for mathematics (Bradford Grammar School), Miss L. F. Way, for 
German (Streatham Hill High School) ; scholarship of £40 a year, for 
three years, to Miss M. S. Wilson, for French (East of Scotland 
Institution, Dundee). Miss Margaret Taylor, Junior Lecturer in 
Classics at Girton College, Cambridge, has been appointed resident 
Lecturer in Classics. Miss Hilda Murray, Oxford House Student, hits 
been appointed Resident Lecturer in Philology, 


OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—DEPARTMENT FOR 
¢ WOMEN. 

The session just concluded has been marked by several developments 
in connexion with women students at Owens College. The completion 
of the Christie Library has not only given them, in common with the 
men, a dignified and beautiful place of study, but has set free certain 
rooms in the old building, ene of which is now the women students’ 
common room—and this has been comfortably furnished by a generous 
friend—and another the Tutors Ofnce. The grand bazaar held in 
December to raise funds to lay out and equip the new College ground 
for games and athletics gave the women students an opportunity of 
showing practical abilities and public spirit, which they were not 
slow to use. Miss M. M. Newett, B.A., acted as secretary for 
the women students’ stall, and it brought in a handsome sum, and 
many students helped in other parts of the bazaar. The claim of 
the women students to share in provision of active out-door exercise 
is acknowledged on all hands, and the hockey club, which has 
existed under difficulties for several seasons, has played its first match 
with the similar club of women students of University College, Liver- 
pool. A suggestion ofa Hall of Residence for women has met with 
considerable and generous support, thanks to the energy of Professor 
Alexander and Miss Cooke as secretaries. A large house in an excellent 
position with a good garden has been offered on favourable terms, and 
will be open for women students in October, with Miss Helen M. 
Stephen as Warden. The University Settlement in Manchester has 
been specially vigorous since Miss Alice Crompton, M.A., a former 
student of Owens College, has become head of the women’s branch ; 
she and some others being in residence in the Ancoats Art Museum. 

Degree Day of the Victoria University on July 1 was the occasion of 
special interest, since the degree of LL.D. was bestowed on Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick, the Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. The 
Victoria University has been chary of giving honorary degrees, and this 
is the first that has been conferred on a woman. The women graduates 
of the University are proud to be thus linked with Mrs. Sidgwick 
individually, and with the College that pioneered, and still stands 
perhaps first in, the movement for the higher education of women. Mrs. 
Sidgwick, as well as Miss Stephen, was present at the annual women 
students’ (past and present) supper the evening before, when over seventy 
assembled. 

The paths are open at Owens College for women in all directions 
except medicine, and it is not unlikely that on that side also before 
long the tools may be given to her who can use them. Ameong appoint- 
ments of old students during the ycar may be specially mentioned Miss 
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Lilian Winstanley, B.A., as Assistant Lecturer in English Literature at 
University College, Aberystwyth, Miss M. K. Marsland, B.A., on the 
staff of the Ripon Training College, and Miss W. Hindshaw, B.A., on 
the staff of the Swansea Training College. Miss C. I. Dodd, of the 
Training Department at Owens, has been recently in Hungary, studying 
the organization of education there. 


ABERDARE HALL, CARDIFF. 

The results of the Degree Examinations of the University of Wales 
are now published. The following women students of Aberdare Hall, 
Cardiff, have been successful:—In the Faculty of Arts: Greek 
(ordinary), G. E. Holding; Latin (special), G. E. Holding; Latin 
(intermediate,) C. E. Davies, M. G. W. Evans, S. A. Evans, M. 
Salmon, E. C. Williams ; French (special), M. G. Edwards; French 
(ordinary), G. S. Pole Evans, M. G. W. Evans, A. E. Jeorge; 
French (intermediate), C. E. Davies, S. A. Evans, C. M. Genner; 
German (special), M. G. Edwards; Philosophy (ordinary), H. M. 
Davies; Elementary Logic, C. E. Davies, G. S. Pole Evans, M. G. 
W. Evans, S. A. Evans, C. M. Genner, M. Salmon ; English (special), 
H. M. Davies; English (ordinary), C. M. Genner ; English (inter- 
mediate), M. Salmon, E. C. Williams; History (ordinary), C. E. 
Davies, H. M. Davies, M. G. W. Evans; I[listory (intermediate), 
M. Salmon, E. C. Williams ; Mathematics (intermediate), G. S. Pole 
Evans. In the Faculty of Science : Philosophy (special), A. Embleton ; 
Elementary Logic, E. d'Auvergne; Mathematics (special), C. E. 
Browne ; Mathematics (intermediate), E. d’ Auvergne ; Botany (final), 
A. Embleton ; Zoology (final), A. Embleton ; Biology (intermediate), 
E. d'Auvergne. G. E. Holding has completed her qualification for the 
B.A. Degree, and A. Embleton for the B.Sc. Degree. 


SCOTLAND. 

This summer sees several important changes in the staff of the 
Scottish Universities. Prof. Richard Lodge, whose ‘‘ Modern Europe ” 
is familiar to students of history, has been elected to the Chair in 
Edinburgh, lately occupied by Prof. Prothero. This creates a vacancy 
in the Modern History Chair in Glasgow, which Prof. Lodge has held 
since 1894. Prof. Murray’s successor as Professor of Greek in Glasgow 
is Mr. John Swinnerton Phillimore—a young Oxford man of only 
twenty-six, who, like his predecessor, combined distinction as a speaker 
at the ‘“ Union” with a brilliant University career. Mr. Phillimore 

gained almost as many University scholarships and prizes as Prof. 
Murray. Hie was a Westminster boy and a Westminster Scholar of 
Christ Church. He was elected to a senior studentship there in 1896, 
and to a tutorship only last October. 

Lord Kelvin—better known perhaps as Sir William Thomson—has 
resigned the Chair of Natural I’hilosophy in Glasgow which he has held 
since 1846. The senior professor of St. Andrews University, Dr. 
Alexander Roberts, has resigned the Humanity (¢.e., Latin) Chair, to 
which he was appointed in 1571. Dr. Roberts was one of the revisers 
of the Translation of the New Testament. He took part along with 
Dr. Donaldson, the present Principal of St. Andrews, in the translation 
of the Anti-Nicene Christian Fathers; and is perhaps best known to 
many as the propounder of the theory that Christ and the Apostles 
spoke Greek. He has suffered from ill-health lately, and met with 
a serious accident last spring. The vacant chair will be filled this 
summer. 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS.—The results of the L.L.A. Ex- 
amination, 18599, which was held at numerous centres in Great Britain 
and Ireland, France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Roumania, 
Natal, Cape Colony, Victoria, and the United States of America, on 
May 30 and 31 and June 1, have just been issued by the University, 
from which it appears that 959 candidates entered for examination at 77 
centres this year, as compared with 950 at 74 centres in 1895, and 951 at 
72 centres in 1897. 319 candidates entered this year for the first time, as 
compared with 285 in 1898; and, from the commencement of the 
scheme in 1877, 4,789 candidates in all have been entered for examina- 
tion. 127 candidates have this year completed the requisite number of 
subjects, and will receive the L.L.A. diploma of the University. 
Taking a joint view of all the subjects in which candidates entered, 
1,526 papers were written, passes were obtained in 884 instances, and 
honours in 246. In Latin, 15 passed and 4 obtained honours ; in 
Mathematics, 18 passed and 1 obtained honours ; in Logic and Meta- 
physics, 25 passed and 1 took honours; in Moral Philosophy, 9 passed 
and 2 obtained honours; in English, 96 passed and 4I obtained 
honours; in Natural Philosophy, 4 passed ; in Education, 116 passed 
and 17 obtained honours ; in Political Economy, 59 passed and 13 took 
honours ; in Chemistry, 15 passed; in Physiology, 87 passed and 14 
took honours ; in Zoology, 4 passed ; in Theology, 1 passed ; in Church 
History, 6 passed and 6 took honours ; ; in Comparative Religion, 46 
passed and 6 took honours ; in Biblical History and Literature, 6 passed 
and 3 obtained honours ; in French, 97 passed and 66 obtained honours ; 
in German, 64 passed and 35 took honours ; ; in Italian, I passed and 1 
obtained honours ; ; in Comparative Philology, 2 passed ; in History, 29 

assed and 16 obtained honours; in Botany 35 passed and 1 took 
honours ; in Geology, 46 passed and 3 obtained honours ; in Astronomy, 


-II passed ; in Esthetics, 4 passed and 1 took honours ; in Fine Art, 4 


passed and 1 obtained honours ; in Music, 6 passed and 1 took honours ; 
in Geography, 73 passed and 11 obtained honours; in Hygiene, 4 
passed and 2 obtained honours ; and in Political Science, I passed. 


SCHOOLS. 

BELFAST, VICTORIA COLLEGE.—The annual meeting, for the dis- 
tribution of prizes, was held on Friday, June 30, in the common hall of 
the school. The chair was taken by the Moderator of the General 
Assembly, Rev. D. A. Taylor, M.A. ; and interesting addresses were 
delivered by Rev. Dr. O’Loughlin, Rector of Lurgan, and Rev. 
J. D. Craig-Houston, of Hyde Park, Belfast. Mrs. Byass, the 
Principal, stated, in her report, that last year ten scholarships limited 
to Victoria College students had been awarded in sums varying from 
LSloto £§each. There were three resident students’ scholarships, one 
value £40 and two of £30 each. These were won respectively by 
Misses A. M. Bailey, K. Busland, and H. Allison. Miss Goskar won 
an open exhibition of £21 at graduation in the R.U.I.; and at the 
Second University Examinations Miss Moorhead and Miss Logan were 
respectively awarded scholarships of £18 each, with honours in Greek 
and Latin, English, and German. Fifty-eight students went in direct 
from Victoria College to the different Royal University Examinations. 
Of these, Miss M. S. Brittain graduated M.A., with Second Class 
Honours in Modern Literature. Fifteen students passed the B.A. 
degree examinations. The greatest success continues to be achieved in 
the Irish Intermediate Examinations, Victoria College again maintaining 
its position at the head of Irish girls’ schools, with nineteen exhibitions, 
four gold medals, five composition prizes in English, Latin, German, 
and French, fifteen book prizes, and sixty-three passes, with honours. 

BRADFIELD.—Twelve scholarships and exhibitions will be competed 
for on August 2, 3, and 4—three of ninety and eighty guineas, one of 
fifty, three of thirty, four Navy Class Exhibitions of thirty and twenty 
guineas. The following scholarships and other distinctions have been 
gained :— Fellowship at University College, Oxford (E. F. Carritt) ; 
Fellowship at Christ Church, Oxford (C. M. Blagden); Travelling 
studentship for research, Cambridge (J. C. Lawson); three entrances 
into Woolwich, three into Sandhurst, five Naval Cadetships gained 
since last July ; also third and twelfth places in the Final Examination 
at Woolwich. Mr. B. J. Jacob, B.A. (late of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, and International Rugby football player) leaves for a mastership 
at Cheltenham. A. S. Gosset-Tanner, B.A. (late scholar of New 
College, Oxford), leaves for a mastership in Barbados. Mr. T. E. 
Wilson, B.A. (late of Caius College, Cambridge), and E. Freeborn, 
B.A. (late of University College, Oxford), have been appointed in their 
place. Commemoration Day will be held on August 1. The Hon. Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Bart., C.B., M.P., presides. 

BRADFORD. —The Forster History Prize (founded by the late Right 
Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P.) has been awarded to S. Redman. The 
following scholarships and other distinctions have been gained outside 
the school :—The Akroyd Scholarship, K. A. R. Sugden ; Twenty- 
fourth Wrangler, H. W. Shoebridge ; First Class, Classical M odera- 
tions, G. W. Armitage; First Class, Mathematical Moderations, 
E. W. Shoebridge ; First Class, Natural Sciences Tripos, Part L., 
H. E. Boothroyd, E. E. Walker ; First Class, Natural Sciences, Final 
Examination, E. Il. Stapleton; Fellowship, Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, Dr. R. S. Morrell; Public Examinership in Chemistry 
(Ilonours), Oxford, Dr. J. A. Gardner, Magdalen. Mr. C. J. L. 
Wagstaff, B.A. of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, now at St. Paul’s 
School, has been appointed senior science master, in succession to Mr. 
A. Thornton, M.A., Headmaster-elect of Bridlington Grammar School. 
Mr. G. H. Martin, "M.A. of Merton College, Oxford, now at New 
College, Eastbourne, has been appointed assistant science master. 
M. J. Maudsley, B.A. of Queen’s College, Oxford, now at Merchiston 
Castle School, Edinburgh, has been appointed assistant science master. 
The number of boys in the school is this term the highest yet attained 
— 467. After long negotiations with the Charity Commissioners, it 
has been arranged, with their consent, that some £8,000, now forming 
an investment fund, shall be devoted to the purchase of the playing fields 
now rented by the school. Speech day is tixed for August 1, when the 
prizes will be distributed by Sir George Kekewich, K.C.B., Secretary 
of the Education Department. 

BRIGHTON COLLEGE. — Entrance scholarships are awarded as 
follows :—George Long scholar, Classics, Gordon Belcher (Brighton 
College), £70; Gordon scholar, Mathematics, B. Upcott Gill (Mr. 
N. Hinxman, Southey Hall, Worthing), £50; Vaughan scholar, 
F. D. Purser (Mr. L. C. Thring, Brunswick, Hayward’s Heath), £30; 
Gill Memorial scholar, W. S. Oakeley (Brighton College), 420. 
Exhibiuioners :—H. F. Playne (Brighton College), £153 M. Jourdier, 
E. S. Maciver (Mr. A. G. Grenfell, Mostyn House, Tarkgate), 
each £15. 

CAMDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. —Agnes Bennett has gained a Girton 
Entrance Scholarship, being first on the list. She intends to read for 
the Mathematical Tripos. Miss M. A. Turner, B.A., trained at 
Bedford College, holds an appointment on the staff. The prize giving 

(Continued on page 518.) 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Third Edition. Revised throughout and greatly enlarged. 


A HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGH (1440-1898). 
By Sir H. C. MAXWELL LYTE, K.C.B. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 
VoLuĒme VI. 


INSECTS. 
Part II. 


By DAVID SHARP, M.A. Cantab., M.B. Edin., F.R.S. 
Svo, 17S. net. 
LATIN. 

CICHRO.—PRO CLUENTIO. Fdited, with Introduction and Notes, 
Explanatory and Critical, by W. Perrexson, M.A. Edin. and Oxon., &c. 
Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Classical Series. 

Educational Times.—‘‘ Adds yet another valuable book to the popular ‘Red 

Series of Classics.” . .. The commentary is full of interest, replete with acute explana- 

tions, and a very store-house of the knowledge accumulated by others.” 


GREEK. 
THUOYDIDES. Selections from Book VII. Athenian Disaster in Sicily. 
Edited by E. C. Makxcuant, M.A. Pott 8vo, 1s. ód. 
[VMacwerlian’s Elementary Classics. 

Educational News.—'' A nice, handy, scholarly, and pleasing specimen of the fine 
Greek of the work.” 

AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION 
for use in Preparatory Schools and the Lower Forms of Public Schools. By 
H. Pirman, M.A., late Scholar of Oriel College. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

School Board Chronicée.—‘ For Mr. Pitman’s ‘Greek Prose Composition’ we 
have nothing but praise. It is admirable alike in arrangement and in execution. 
The examples are simple, easily remembered, and typical. The Greek type, as well 
as the accents, are fully and clearly presented to the eye.” 


FRENCH. 
A HISTORICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. By Prof. A. DaRMESTETER. 
Edited by E. MURET and L. Supre. Authorized Translation by A. HARTOG, 
Professor of French at the Royal Academy of Music. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


SPECIMENS OF MODERN FRENCH VERSB. Edited, with 
Biographical and Critical Notes, and an Introduction on the Structure of 
French Verse, by H. E. BERTHON. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. (Foreign School Classics. 

Educational News.—“ Nothing seems missing, nothing is amiss.” 

LES VIOLETTES BLANOHBS. By Emme Ricurpourc. Edited, 
with Grammatical and Explanatory Notes and a French-English Vocabu- 
lary, by F. Jutien. Globe 8vo, rs. 6d. [Primary Series. 

Educational News.—' A very suitable book for a primary class both in matter 
and editorial skill.” 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


By H. S. HALL, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, M.A. 
AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF MATHEMATICS, comprising 
Arithmetic, Algebra, and Euclid. By H. S. Hauc, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, 
M.A. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
A SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By R. F. Macponatp. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Guardian.--“ The grouping of miscellaneous examples at different stages of the 
book is a good point not often seen. Besides, the examples are numerous and very 
well chosen, and the price of the book, which is much below others containing the 
same amount of material, should guarantee it a trial for school use.” 


BXAMPLHES IN ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS, being the Ex- 
amples in the Arithmetic for Schools. By the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. 
Globe &vo, 3s. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BUCLID. By I. Toponunter, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by S. L. Loney, M.A. Globe avo. 
Books I. and II., 1s. 6d. ; Books I.-IV., 3s. ; complete, 4s. 6d. 

BOOKS IIL AND IV. NOW READY. 
UCLID’S BLEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. Books III. and IV. 


Edited for the use of Schools by Cakes Smitu, M.A., and Sornm BRYANT, 
D.sc. Globe vo, 2s. 


BOOKS FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 1900. 


MATRICULATION (January, 1900). 


vere ÆNDID. Book VI. With Notesand Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, 
M.A. 1s. 


PLATO. —BHUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, and PHÆDO. 
Translated by F. J. Cuuurcu. 2s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, PAST AND PRBSENT. By J.C. Nesriecn, 
.A. 4s. 6d. 

(Adapted to the London Matriculation Course.) 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. 


G. SAINTSBURY. 8s. 
ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. By A. T. Simmons, B.Sc., 
and L. M. Jones, B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 
(Adapted to the London Matric lation Course.) 


MATRICULATION (June, 1900). 


CA5SSAR.—GALLIC WAR. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By C. 
Bryans, M.A. is. 6d. 


Fr agra WAR Book V. With Notesand Vocabulary. By C. Corpeck, 
.A. ors, 6d. 


BURIPIDES.—HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bunn, 
M.A., and Rev. A. S. WAaLroLE, M.A. is. 6d. 
(For English Grammar, &¢., see above.) 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1900. 


SHAKESPEARE.—AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 1s. gd. 


SCOTT.-THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By G. H. Stuart, M.A., and E. H. Eruiot, B.A. as. 


CHAUCER.—THH PROLOGUE. 
A. W. PoLLARD, M.A. 


MILTON. With Introduction and Notes. 
1s. 3d.; LYCIDAS, 6d. 


ELIZABETH. By E. S. BEESLY. 2s. 6d. 


CÆSAR.—-THE GALLIC WAR. Edited by Rev. Joun Boxp, M.A., and 
Rev. A. S. WaLroLe, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


CZESAR.—GALLIO WAR. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
C. Cotpeck, M.A. rs. 6d. 


VIRGIL.— ASNEID. Book IX. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
H. M. STErHENSON, M.A. sors. 6d. 


HORACHBH.--ODES. book III. 
M.A. ts. 6d 


LIVY. Book XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
M.A., and J. E. Mrctuuisn, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
CICERO.—CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. Wickins, Lit. D. 


2s, Od. 


XHNOPHON.—ANABASIB. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book III. By 


re H. Nati, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book 1V. By Rev. E. D. Stronk, M.A. 
1s. ôd. 


EURIPIDES.—MBEDBA,. With Notes and Vocabul 
BavFiELp, M.A. rs. 6d. 


HOMBR.—ILIAD. Books [.-XI1. Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D. 6s. 
HERODOTUS. Book VI. Edited by J. Stkactian, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
MBRIMEH.—COLOMBA. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 2s. 


With Introduction and Notes. By 
[Zn the press. 


By W. BELL, M.A. COMUS, 


Book V. By 


With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. PAGt, 


By Rev. W. W. Cares, 


ary. By Rev. M. A. 


NO. 7 NOW READY. 


THE SCHOOL WORLD. 


A Monthly Magazine of Educational Work and Progress. Price 6d. 


Chapters in School Hygiene. Il.: 
M.A., M.D., &c. 
Tue System of the Winds. 
JAVIS, 
On the Teaching of English Composition. 
and Paragraph. By J. C. Nesrretp, M.A. 
On the Teaching of History. VLI.: 
Evans, M.A. 
Point under Point. By Henry Crark, M.A. Lend. 
Where to Spend the Holidays. A Consideration of Ways and Means. 
Tao F honograph as an Aid to Language Teaching. By ALFRED 
. STORY. 
Leisure-Hour Pursuits: Photography. VH.: Essential Apparatus in the 
Dark Room. By H. E. Haptey, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. 
Mr. Balfour on Public School Education. 


Dormitories. By C. E. SHELLY, 
(Illustrated.) By Prof. WirLiaM Morris 
IV.: Unity of Sentence 


Parliament. By A. JOHNsoN 


CONTENTS. 
. The Board of Education Bill. 


Experimental Study of Children. By Artuur MACDONALD. 

Higher Commercial Education in Italy. 

A New Form of School Desk. (lllustrated.) 

Current Geographical Topics. 1.: Puerto Rico. Il.: General Struc: 
tural Relations Letween Central America and the West Indies. By Dr. A. J. 
HERBERTSON, F. R.G.S. i 

Items of Interest. (Hlustrated.) General; Foreiżzn ; Current History. 

The School Pulpit. Leaving School. By Dr.J. D. McCLure, M.A. 

The Makers of Shrewsbury. (I!lustrated.) 

The Author of “ Educational Reformers.” 

The Case for Secondary Education. 

Correspondence. The Grantham Grammar School Case. 
STEAD. The Teaching of Geometry. 
MincHiN, M.A., F.R.S. 


By P. E. Swix- 
By H. H. Rowjouns and Prof. G. M, 


MACMILLAN & CO, 


LIMITED, LONDON. 
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took place cn Thursday, June 29. E. Bond, Esq., M.P., presided, 
and Mrs. Westlake distributed the prizes. 

CANTERBURY, KING’S SCHOOL.—The following elections have been 
made :— Entrance scholarships—G. G. Marshall (Mr. Hill, Beckenham), 
£40; D. J. Preston (Mr. Ray, Inverness College), £30; R. W. 
Marshall (Mr. Hill, Beckerham), £20; F. H. Mosse (Mr. Miller, 
WolLurn Sands), £15; H. B. T. Childs (Mr. Watscn Willis, East- 
bourne), £15. Hcuse scholarships (410 for two years) :—R. H. 
Rrinsley-Richards (Kirg’s Junior Schcol), C. H. Murray (Mr. 
Wilkinson, St. Leonards). Junior Foundation Scholarships (15 guineas 
for five years) :—II. A. Jenkin (King’s Schcol), G. G. Marshall (Mr. 
ILI, Beckenham), R. W. Marshall (Mr. Hil, Beckenham), W. W. 
Leck (King’s School, for Army Class Subjects). Probationer scholar- 
ships :—C. H. Murray (Mr. Wilkinson, St. Lecnards), J. J. Preston 
(Mr. Ray, Inverness College), F. G. Charsley (Mr. Crutwell, Hove), 
J. H. Meers (King’s School), O. F. Huyshe (Mr. Clark, Winchester), 
J. V. L. Hall (Mr. Sanscm, Pexhill), H. L. DiLben (King’s Junior 
scheol), G. F. Olive (Mr. Olive, Wimbledon), C. H. Budd (Mr. 
Mallam, Sydenham), J. M. Tuke (Mr. Hinchcliff, Tenbury). 

CHELTENHAM LADIES COLLEGE.—The following scholarships and 
other distinctions have keen gained :—University of London M.A. 
Examination: Beatrice Mulliner (English), Edith Lilian White 
(Classics). University of Oxford : Honours School in Natural Science, 
M. Alice Carr, of St. Hilda’s Hall (Chemistry). University of Cam- 
bridge: History Tripos, A. E. Murray, Girton College, Class I. ; 
Natural Science Tripos, G. Sully, Girton College, Class IlI. ; Mathe- 
matical Tripos, E. R. Gwatkin, Newnham, Class II. ; Moral Scicnce 
Tripos, M. H. Meade, Newnham, Class H. Associated Board of the 
R.A.M. and R.C.M.: Local Centre Examination, Senior Grade: 
Pianoforte, R. Campbell, E. Elischer, K. C. Hare. Junior Grade: 
M.G. Young. Local Schools Examination. Higher Division: Har- 
mony, E. G. Mott, distinction ; A. Biggar, passed. Pianoforte, S. M. A. 
Jeflery, C. M. Jerwood, N. Ramsbottom, passed. Matriculation: Nine 
girls passed in the First Division, six in the Second. The following 
candidates have passed the Cambridge Teachers Examination in the 
Theory of Education and in Practical Efficiency in Teaching. There 
were no failures :—W. Alcock, E. Simmonds, F. Carter-Squire, M. 
Cochrane, C. Poore, E. Collinson, K. Halliwell, M. Drake. 

CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — Reginald 
Teasdale, (old chorister, now at St. Peter’s School, York) has been 
otlered a scholarship by the Provost of Worcester College, Oxford. 
The cricket eleven won the return match against Radley College (under 
fifteen) on Wednesday, June 28, by nine runs on the first innings. 

CLAPHAM PARK, QUEENSWOOD SCHOOL.—The Reid Scholarship 
in Arts, tenable for three years at Bedford College, has been awarded 
to Florence E. Lowes. 

CLIFTON COLLEGE.—Besides the loss of the Rev. A. E. Hillard, 
whose promotion is elsewhere recorded, we have to deplore the retire- 
ment of Mr. G. F. Wollaston. We reserve for next month a notice 
of his work at Clifton. 

CREDITON, (QUEEN ELIZABETH’s GRAMMAR ScHOOIL.—The fol- 
lowing scholarships have been awarded :—{£50 scholarship to C. B. 
Sheppard, tenable at Keyham College; £60 scholarship to A. Lee, 
tenable at Christ's College, Cambridge ; 410 Queen Elizabeth Scholar- 
ship to P. J. Cleave and E. J. Elston. A Foundation Scholarship of 
£00 has been gained by H. E. Edwards at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; and an exhibition of £40, awarded by Devon County Council, 
by T. S. Syers. E. S. Hayward, M.A., resigns his post as science 
master at end of term. On the 28th ult. the prizes were distributed by 
sir John Shelley, Bart., Chairman of Governing Body. 

Ersom COLLEGE.— Senior Scholarships have been awarded to C. H. 
Cross and A. Master; Junior Scholarships to T. F. de Chaumont and 
N. V. Holberton; Entrance Scholarships to B. Thomas, Greenhill 
School, Birmingham, and R. King, Fairleigh School, Weston-supcr- 
Mare. Council Exhibitions have been granted to II. E. Benton ard 
A. E. Moore. The following prizes have been gained :—-Watts Science 
Prizes, Kahilly and Johnstone ; Martin Classics, P. A. Benton; Martin 
Mathematics, W. T. Wood. W. T. Wood has gained an open 
Mathematical Demyship at Magdalen College, Oxford ; and E. G. J. 
Olderson, a Mathematical Exhibition at Jesus College, Oxford. Mr. 
J. Sumner, late scholar of Oriel College, Oxford, will take the place 
next term of Mr. J. F. Hales, who is leaving us. Founder’s Day is 
tixed for Saturday, July 29. 

EroN.—This term will see serious changes in the staff. Mr. Durn- 
ford and Mr. James, among the seniors, are resigning ; and, among 
the juniors, Mr. Whitcombe is departing for a living. 

HarRkowW, LOWER SCHOOL or JOHN Lyon.—On July 25, Dr. 
Wood, Headmaster of Harrow School, distributed the prizes. In the 
course of his address he offered to give each year two prizes in 
History, of value £6 and £4 respectively, to be awarded on the results 
of an examination to be conducted by himself. The Chairman, C. S. 
Koundell, Esq., also offered a prize for the best collection of wild 
flowers and grasses. W. M. Williams, M.A., has resigned his post of 
science master owing to ill-health. 

IpsWICH SCHOOL.—Two vacant Queen’s Scholarships have been 
won by F. A. Seaman and R. F. Willis. The Bartlett Scholarship 
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has been awarded to J. B. Bantoft. A photographic club has been 
formed, and has held several successful meetings. The Holden 
Memorial Fund has Feen started with the object of raising a memorial 
to the late Dr. Holden, formerly Headmaster of the schcol for twenty- 
five years. The exact form it is to take (library, scholarship, pertrait, 
tablet, &c.) has not yet been decided, and must depend partly on the 
amount raised. Prof. W. S. Cowell, of Cambridge, has offered an 
annual prize of £5 for classics ; and Mr. Edward Rose a hke amount 
for an essay on history and political economy. 

LANCING COLLEGE.—The following college sholarships ard cther 
distinctions have been gained outside the school:—R. F. Cardale, 
classical exhibition, Heitford College, Oxford, and classical exhibition, 
Keble College, Oxford; N. P. Allen, classical exhibition, Corpus 
College, Cambridge ; R. H. Howell, passed into Sandhurst; F. G. 
Brickenden, Naval Cadet (28th); A. J. Landon, Naval Cadet; G. D. 
French, Indian Civil Service; D. Tyrwhitt, Silver Medal, Royal 
Institute of British Architects; H. Hilton, junior mathematical eahibli 
tion ; A. de V. Wade, senicr open classical scholarship, Keble College, 
Oxford; A. J. K. Esdaile, open classical scholarship, Magdalere 
College, Cambridge; IJ. Hilton, First Class, Mathematical Finals, 
Oxford Mathematical Fellowship, Magdalene College, and senior 
mathematical scholarship. Higher Certificates, 1808, N. P. Allen, 
distinction in Latin and Greek ; A. de V. Wade, distinction in Latin ; 
A. J. K. Esdaile, distinction in Latin; E. de L. Young, passed for 
Woolwich (32nd); H. B. Drake, arts scholarship, St. George's 
Hospital; G. C. L. Howell, Indian Civil Service (73rd). We cele- 
brated this year our jubilee, which was graced by the presence of 
Archbishop Temple. An early celebration and mid-day service was 
held in the Chapel, now appreaching completion. At the luncheon, 
when the Bishop of Southampton tock the chair, the Archbishop won 
all hearts by denouncing hot days’ tasks, and asking for an extra two 
days. 

Tveno INstirure GIRLS SCHOOL.— In the Preliminary Ex- 
amination for Degrees, Victoria University, the following pupils 
passed :—First Class, Edith M. Blevin; Second Class, G. Dorothy 
Elias. 

LONDON CENTRAL FOUNDATIONSCHOOL.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SPITAL 
SQUARE, E.—Jane Davies has passed the London Matriculation Ex- 
amination (Division I.) and has been recommended for the Mitchell 
Leaving Scholarship, £50 a year for three years. 

LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.—The following masters 
are leaving this term; Mr. G. J. Hawkes, M.A. Lincoln College, 
Oxford; Mr. R. Tucker, M.A. St. John’s College, Cambridge; Mr. 


J. W. E. Pearce, M.A. Merton College, Oxford ; Mr. E. R. Edwards, 


Selwyn College, Cambridge. Mr. F. W. Felkin, M.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Mr. A. W. Tressler, B.A. Brasenose College, 
Oxford, will join the staff next term. The annual cricket match with 
the M.C.C. eleven sent to play the school came off on June 23, at 
Kensington Park. The school won by four runs on the first innings. 
On July 1 the annual match U.C.S. Past and Present came off on the 
school ground, Willesden Green. The old boys paid the present 
boys the graceful compliment of sending a strong eleven, and they won 
on the first innings by 119 runs. 

MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—The scholarships were awarded as 
follows :—Seniors : C. E. Robinson, Upper V. ; L. G. Colbeck, Sixth 
Form. Senior Mathematical: H. J. Foyster, Upper V. Author’ 
Scholarship: H. K. Trevaskis, Sixth Form; H. Carver, Upper \. 
Junior: M. E. Morgan (Mathematical), Mr. H. R. Browne, Merton 
House, Brighton; B. R. Davies (House Scholar), Mr. Robinson's, 
Hillside, Godalming ; W. G. Newton, Mr. Moore, Amesbury House, 
Bickley. Four others were gained by pupils already in the schcol. 
The Cotton Latin Essay Prize has been awarded to G. L. A. Way ; 
and the Upper School German Prize to B. P. Blackett. C. Hordem 
passed first out of Woolwich, with the sword of honour for exemplary 
conduct and the Pollock Gold Medal for distinguished proficiency. 
J. W. C. Kirke, King’s College, Cambridge, took a First Class in 
Natural Science Tripos, Part I., and V. R. Woodland, Trinity Hail, 
Cambridge, a Mathematical Foundation Scholarship at Trinity Hail, 
Cambridge. First Class in Classical Moderations: A. W. F. Blunt, 
Exhibitioner of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; R. H. Grittin, 
Scholar of the same College; C. S. Risley, Demy of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Messrs F. S. Preston and P. Scoones have taken the places 
vacant by the retirement of Mr. Mansell and the resignation of Mr. A. 
Champneys. 

NEWPORT (Mon.) INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL FOR Boys. — Mr. 1. 
W. Lewis, M.A. Cantab., of the Nonconformist Grammar School, 
Bishop’s Stortford, has been appoirted classical master in place of Mr. 
A. W. Baker Welford, M.A., resigned. 

READING, KENDRICK GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Miss Carey, our science 
teacher is leaving this term ; also Miss Moody, the mistress of Form II. 
Two pleasing entertainments were given last month in the Small Town 
Hall, the proceeds of which are to be devoted towards the maintenance 
of the Kendrick Girls’ Cot in the Royal Berkshire Hospital. The first 
part consisted of a series of very pretty and etifective scenes and songs, 
entitled ‘“‘ Gleaners,” ‘‘ Gipsies,” and ‘A Japanese Tea Party,” in 

(Continued on fage 520.) 
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CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


FOR OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
1900. 


Chaucer. — The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 
(School Edition). Edited by W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 1s. 


Shakespeare.—As You Like It. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, &c., by W. Apis Wricut, D.C.L. 1s. 6d 


Milton.—Comus,. Edited, with Notes, by O. ELton, B.A. Is. 
Lycidas. Edited, with Notes, by O. ELTON, B.A. 6d. 


Scott.—Lay of the Last Minstrel. Edited, with Notes, 
&c., by W. Minto, M.A. With Map. Second Edition. ıs. 6d. 


A Manual of Current Shorthand, Orthographic and 
Phonetic. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Tales of Barly Rome. Adapted from the Text of Livy. 
Edited, with Notes, Latin-English and English-Latin Vocabularies, Intro- 
duction, &c., by J. B. ALLen, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Cesar.—Gallic War, Books III.-V. 
Maps, &c., by C. E. Monercy, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Cicero.—Speeches against Catilina. With Introduction 
and Notes by E. A. Urcotr, M.A. Second Edi ion. 2s. 6d. 


Livy.—Book XXII. With Introduction and Notes by M. T. 
TATHAM, M.A. 2s. 6d. : 


Virgil.—_Aeneid IX. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
A. E. Haicu, M.A. Limp, 1s. 6d. In Two Parts, 2s. 


Huripides.—Medea. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
C. B. Haperpen, M.A. Second Edition. 2s. 


Homer.—Odyssey VII.-XII. With Notes, &c., by W. W. 
Merry, D.D. 3s. 


Xenophon.— Anabasis, Books III. and IV. With Notes, &c., 
by J. MARSHALL, M.A. 3s. 


Lewis.— Remarks on the Use and Abuse of some 
Political Terms. By Sir G. Cornewatt Lewis, Bart. New Edition. 
With Notes and Introduction by Tuomas RaveicH, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, paper 
boards, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 4s. 6d. 


West Indian Colonies. With Twelve Maps. 7s. 6d. Being 
a of ** Historical Geography of the British Colonies.” By C. P. Lucas, 


Edited, with Notes, 


Elementary Architecture (Classic and Gothic). For Schools, 
Art Students, and General Readers. By Martin A. Buckmaster. With 
Thirty-eight Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Book-keeping. New and Enlarged Edition, by Sir R. G. C. 
HAMILTON and JOHN BaLL. Cloth, 2s. 


Ruled Exercise Books adapted to the above may be had, price 1s. 6d.; also, adapted 
tu the Preliminary Course only, price 4d. 


Music Primer. By J. Troutrsecx, D.D., and R. F. DALE, 
M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 15s. 6d. 


Cannan.—Hlementary Political BHconomy. By EDWIN 


Cannan, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 1s. 


Helps to the Study of the Book of Common Prayer. 
Being a Companion to Church Worship. By W. R. W. Sternens, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; also in leather bindings. 


Notes on the Gospel of St. Luke, for Junior Classes. By 
E. J. Moore Smiru. Stiff covers, rs. 6d. 


Also published by Henry Frowde. 


CLIFFORD’S OLD TESTAMENT MANUALS. 


(NOTES OPPOSITE THE TEXT.) 


N.B.—The ox/y Manuals which omit from the Text passages esteemed by many 
unnecessary for Class teaching, or Home reading. 


HANDBOOK TO THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


Annotated in parallel columns with the Text, are especially adapted for Educational 
and Home use. With excellent Maps. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS 
EXAMINATION BOARD. 


Chaucer.—The Tale of the Man of Lawe; The Par- 
doneres Tale; The Second Nonnes Tale; The Chanouns 
Yemannes Tale. By W. W. Skeart, Litt.D. New Edition Revised. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 
Edition.) Edited by W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. ıs. 


Shakespeare.—As You Like It. Fdited, with Introduction, 
Notes, &c., by W. ALDis WricuT, D.C.L. Stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 


Richard II. Edited. with Introduction, Notes, &c., by 
W. G. CLARKE, M.A., and W. A. Wricur, D.C.L. 1s. 6d. 


—— Midsummer Nights Dream. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, &c.. by W. ALDiIs Wricut, D.C.L. rs. 6d. 


Milton.—Comus. Edited, with Notes, by O. ELTON, B.A. 
——-— Lycidas. Edited, with Notes, by O. ELTON, B.A. 6d. 


Paradise Lost, Books I.-VI. Edited by R. C. BROWNE, 
M.A. New Edition. 4s. 


Addison.—Selections from Papers in “The Specta- 
tor.” With Notes. By T. Arnoro, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Corneille’s Horace. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. as. 6d. 


Historical Grammar of the French Language. From 
the French of AuGusTE BracHeT. Rewritten and Enlarged by PAGET 
Tovnnpee, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Primer of French Literature. By GEorcE SAINTsBURY, 
M.A. Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


Short History of French Literature. Fifth Edition, 
Revised (with the Section on the Nineteenth Century greatly enlarged). 
Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. By the same Editor. 


Lessing.—Nathan der Weise. 
Notes, &c., by C. A. BucHHaim, Phil. Doc. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 


Schiller.—Wilhelm Tell. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
&c., and Map, by C. A. BucHHErM, Phil. Doc. Fourth Edition. 2s. 


Caesar.—Gallic War, Books III.-V. Edited, with Notes, 
Maps, &c., by C. E. Mosperry, M.A. as. od. 


Cicero.—Phillipic Orations I., II., III., V., VII. With 
Introduction and Notes. By J. R. KinG, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Horace. With a Commentary. (In a size suitable for the use of 


Schools.) Vol I.—The Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Bpodes. 
By E. C. WickHam, D.D. Second Edition. 6s. 


Livy.—Books XXI.-XXIII. With Introduction and Notes. 
By M. T. Tatuaw, M.A. Second Edition, Enlarged. ss. 


Plautus.—Trinummus. With Notes and Introductions. (In- 
tended for the Higher Forms of Public Schools.) By C. E. Freaman, M.A., 
and A. Stroman, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


Virgil.—Aeneid VII.-IX. With Introduction and Notes. By 
PapiLiton, M.A., and A. E. HaicH, M.A. as. 


Aristophanes.—The Clouds. Edited, with English Notes, 
Introuuctions, &c., by W. W. Merry, D.D. Third Edition. 3s. 


Huripides.—Bacchae. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by A. H. CRUICKSHANK, M.A. 3s. 6d 


- Hecuba. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. S. 
Jerram, M.A. 2s. 6d. ` 


Homer.—Odyssey, Books I.-NII. 
Fiftieth Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo, ss. 
Books I. and II., separately, each 1s. 6d. 
Books VI. and VII. rs. 6d 
Books VII.-XII. 3s. 


Plato.—_The Apology. 
St. GEORGE Srock, M.A. Third Edition. 


Sophocles.—Antigone. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Lewis CAMPnELL, M.A., and EVELYN Annott, M.A. 2s. 


—-— Oedipus Tyrannus. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 


&e., by the same Editors. 2s. 


(School 


IS. 


Edited. with Introduction, 


By W. W. Merry, D.D. 


With Introduction and Notes 
2s. 6d. 


vy 


FULL CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, Curarenpon Press WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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which the little girls of Forms I, and II., attired in picturesque costumes, 
performed the various parts remarkably well. The children’s songs 
were very sweetly given. The second part of the programme was 
devoted to a performance of ‘‘ John Gilpin,” by the girls of the Upper 
School. Miss Rundell and the teaching staff, who had evidently 
bestowed much time and care in the training of the children and in the 
preparations for the entertainments, are to be heartily congratulated on 
the success which attended their enterprise. 

RICHMOND (SURREY) HIGH SCHOOL.—On July 15 the Bishop of 
Rochester gave away the prizes. In his address he pointed out the 
connexion between term and holidays. The use and happiness of a 
holiday depended upon the real kind of education in one’s working 
time. It was said that they to-day knew more than their grandfathers, 
but cared less about knowledge. They had many more books and cared 
less about reading. If this were so, there must be something wrong 
about education. If learning botany in school did not lead to 
examining flowers in the country, that study of botany was unfruitful. 
If the study of history did not lead to the reading of lives of the great 
men and women of history at one’s leisure, that study of history was 
unprofitable. So children must not merely learn things, but they must 
be interested in what they learnt. A prize, open to all the school for 
general knowledge, was awarded to L. Fairfield. This prize was 
founded in memory of the late Sir Frank Lockwood, who, on a 
previous occasion, had distributed the prizes in this school. 

ROSSALL.—Prize day was held on June 29, and the prizes were 
distributed by Sir T. Richardson, M.P. Summer holidays begin 
August 1, end on September 21. We are proud to be able to record 
that, for the first time in the history of the competition, the school has 
won the Ashburton Shield at Bisley. All honour is due to the eight 
and their captain, who have well deserved success by their excellent 
and steady shooting throughout the season. The new physical labora- 
tory is now almost finished, and will be open for use next term. A 
new museum, to be built by old Rossallians in commemoration of the 
school jubilee, will be begun in the course of the summer holidays. 

ST. BEES GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—I. Webster has gained Holywell 
Exhibition, Queen’s College, Oxford; M. D. Maudwell, First Class 
(Division III.), Classical Tripos, Cambridge. The new gymnasium was 
ge July 1. It has been built by subscription at a cost of about 

I, 200. 


SHEPTON MALLET GRAMMAR SCHOOL. —This old foundation, which 
dates from 1625, has now found a new home. The new buildings, 
which have been in progress during the past twelve months, were 
formally opened by Henry Hobhouse, Esq., M.P., on Monday, July 3. 
An agricultural side will be organized in the school, and he com- 
mented on the need for such schools in great agricultural centres. He 
also complimented the Headmaster (Mr. William Aldridge, B.A.) on 
the great advance the scnool has made during the past eighteen months. 
The new school isa handsome structure, built of stone lined with brick, 
and includes the headmaster’s residence, assembly hall and class-rooms, 
cloak-room and lavatories, science lecture-room, chemical and physical 
laboratories, workshop, bicycle-house, &c. ; and the fittings are all of 
the newest and most approved type. <A playing-field of nearly four 
acres is attached, and experimental plots will shortly be laid out. The 
cost (over £4,000) has been met by the benetactions of George and 
William Strode (the original founders of the school) and of Hugh 
Sexey, of Bruton, aided by the Somerset County Education Committee 
and by generous local subscriptions. 

STROUD GREEN HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, OAKFIELD Roan, N.— 
The annual distribution of prizes took place at the Holloway Hall on 
July 8. The prizes, awarded on the results of the yearly examination 
by the University of London, were distributed by Mrs. Russell Cooke. 
The junior students performed a cantata, entitled ‘* Ye Olde Englyshe 
Pastymes,” in costume, with appropriate dancing and acting. The 
cantata had been the foundation of many history and object lessons 
for the little ones during the weeks preceding their performance. 
The list recently published by the College of Preceptors shows that of 
the forty-six candidates presented all have passed, several distinctions 
being gained, all the First Class candidates being placed in the 
Honours Division. 

UPHOLLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The Berridge Memorial Prize 
has been awarded to G. L. Harbottle, and the Berridge Memorial 
Medal to G. Bywater. J. Whitten and G. L. Harbottle have both 
gained County Council Scholarships of £60 a year for three years. 
Five scholarships only were awarded for the whole of Lancashire. M. 
Feineis-Amelung resigns his position as French master. The prizes 
were distributed on July 20 by the Headmaster of Rugby. The Hon. 
A. Stanley, M.P., presided over a large company. To commemorate 
the victories of the eleven, who have played three seasons in succession 
without being beaten by any school, a subscription list was started for 
relaying the cricket ground. 

WIGAN, THE CHURCH HIGH SCHoOoL.—Muriel Folkard and Edith 
Lea have gained senior commercial exhibitions under the Lancashire 
County Council. Among upwards of six hundred candidates, Edith 
Lea was placed sixth and Muriel Folkard twenty-third. Miss Henry, 
who has been senior music mistress here since September, 1894, is, to 
the great regret of both mistresses and girls, leaving us this summer 


owing to her marriage. Her place will be taken by her sister, Miss B. 
M. Henry. Miss Morrison, from the Cambridge Training College, is 
replacing Miss Bull as second form mistress. 

WINCHESTER. —Mr. Richardson, the Master of Collegers, is retiring 
after thirty-three years’ service. He will be succeeded by Mr. M. J. 
Rendall, a brother of the Headmaster of Charterhouse. 

WALLINGFORD-ON-THAMES, CALLEVA House ScHooL.—A Royal 
Holloway College entrance scholarship, value £50 per annum for three 
years, has been awarded to Gladys Hazel, for English. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The winner of the Translation Prize for July is Miss Ethel 
Noon, Manor Road, Farncombe, Godalming. 

The winner of the Translation Prize for May is Miss Monti- 
zambert, The Grove, Dunboque, Co. Meath. 


(d 


Ohne den mindesten Anstoss bin ich vergnügt und gesund nach 
Frankfurt gelangt und überlege in einer ruhigen und heitern Wohnung 
nun erst, was es heisse, in meinen Jahren in die Welt zu gehen. In 
früherer Zeit imponiren und verwirren uns die Gegenstände mehr, weil 
wir sie nicht beurtheilen noch zusammenfassen können, aber wir werden 
doch mit ihnen leichter fertig, weil wir nur aufnehmen, was in unserm 
Wege liegt, und rechts und links wenig achten. Später kennen wir die 
Dinge mehr, es interessirt uns deren eine grössere Anzahl, und wir 
würden uns gar übel befinden, wenn uns nicht Gemiithsruhe und 
Methode in diesen Fällen zu Hülfe kämen. Ich will Alles, was mir in 
diesen acht Tagen vorgekommen, so gut als möglich zurecht stellen, an 
Frankfurt selbst, als einer vielumfassenden Stadt, meine Schemate 
probiren und mich dann zu einer weitern Reise vorbereiten. 

Sehr merkwürdig ist mir aufgefallen, wie es eigentlich mit dem 
Publiko einer grossen Stadt beschafien ist. Es lebt in einem bestan- 
digen Taumel von Erwerben und Verzehren, und das, was wir 
Stimmung nennen, lässt sich weder hervorbringen noch mittheilen. 
Alle Vergnügungen, selbst das Theater, sollen nur zerstreuen, und die 
grosse Neigung des lesenden Publikums zu Journalen und Romanen 
entsteht eben daher, weil jene immer und diese meist Zerstreuung 
bringen. s 

Ich glaube sogar eine Art von Scheu gegen poetische Produktionen, 
oder wenigstens insofern sie poetisch sind, bemerkt zu haben, die mir 
aus eben diesen Ursachen ganz natürlich vorkommt. Die Poesie 
verlangt, ja sie gebietet Sammlung, sie isolirt den Menschen wider 
seinen Willen, sie drängt sich wiederholt auf und ist in der breiten 
Welt (um nicht zu sagen in der grossen) sehr unbequem. 

Ich gewöhne mich nun, Alles, wie mir die Gegenstände vorkommen 
und was ich über sie denke, aufzuschreiben, ohne die genaueste Be- 
obachtung und das reifste Urtheil von mir zu fordern, oder auch an einen 
künftigen Gebrauch zu denken. Wenn man den Weg einmal ganz 
zurückgelegt hat, so kann man mit besserer übersicht das Vorräthige 
immer wieder als Stoff gebrauchen. 


By ‘f CHINGLEPUT.” 


I reached Frankfort in good health and spirits, and without draw- 
back of any kind; and now, for the first time, in quiet, pleasant 
quarters, am I able to meditate on the significance of travel to a man of 
my age. Things awe and bewilder us more when we are young, 
because we are unable either to estimate them at their right value or 
to comprehend them, but we dismiss them more easily from our minds, 
as we are only impressed by what lies directly in our path. Little else 
attracts our notice. Later on in life our knowledge has deepened, our 
range of interests has become wider, and it would fare ill with us were 
we not aided at this juncture by tranquillity of mind and some sense of 
order. I mean to relate consecutively, as far as possible, my experiences 
during the past week, starting, by way of experiment, with Frankfort 
itself, as a city offering many points of interest, and then I will prepare 
for a longer journey. 

What struck me very forcibly were the characteristic features of the 
population of a great city. They live in a perpetual whirl of money- 
getting and money-spending, and what we call a mental atmosphere 
can neither be produced at will nor communicated. All pleasures, even 
the theatre, are only intended to afford mental distraction. Hence the 
great predilection of the reading public for newspapers and novels; the 
former invariably, and the latter generally, best fulfilling this condition. 
I think I have even remarked a kind of aversion to political literature, 
so far, at least, as regards the poetry, and this appears to me to be an 
entirely natural result of these very causes. Poetry requires—she even 
insists upon—concentration of mind. She isolates the individual 
against his own will; again and again she presses her claims ; she finds 
no place in society, to say nothing of the world at large. 

(Continued on page 522.) 
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BLACKWOODS’ 
CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


IN Crown 8vo VOLUMES. 
With numerous Plain and Coloured Illustrations. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS have pleasure in 
announcing the issue at an early date of the opening volumes of a new 
Series of CLASSICAL THXTS under the general editorship of 
H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Assistant-Master at Fettes College, late 
Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. 


Some Leadiug Features of the Series. 


The primary aim of the Series is to supply cheap, attractive, and 
practical editions of the more ordinary school classics. 


Introductions will be short and interesting, containing (a) a life 
of the author ; (4) some account of his works generally ; and (c) a 
notice of the special work under treatment. 

Text.—A sound text will be given in every case, but textual criticism 
will be avoided except where the MS. is of some general interest, 
historically or otherwise. 

Notes will be as brief as is consistent with the proper elucidation of 
the text. In this respect the practica! aim of the Series as School 
Editions will be strictly kept in view. 

Appreciation of Contents.—To this end careful attention will 
be given to typographical arrangements. Marginal analys:; will 
be given, together with useful summaries (in Appendix) collecting 
results of what has been read—e.y., tabulation of similesin Vergil, 
of military terms in Xenophon, and chronological tables. 

Realization of Greek and Roman Life.—The publishers 
hope to make this a special feature of the Series by numerous 
maps, plans, and illustrations (both plain and coloured), from the 
best German and other sources. 

General.— Practical hints on translation, &c., will be given, and 
wherever possible the more certain modern results of comparative 
philology, mythology, and archzeology will be touched on. 


The following Volumes are arranged for: 

CAESAR.—GALLIC WAR. Books IV.-V. By St J. B. 
WYNNE-WILLSON. M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge; Assistant- Master at Rugby. Price Is. 6d. [Zmmediately. 

VERGIL. —GEORGIC IV. . By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A., late 
Scholar of University College, Oxford ; Assistant-Master at West- 
minster. [/mmedtiately. 

OVID.—METAMORPHOSES (Selections). By J. H. 
Vince, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant-Master at Bradfield. Price Is. 6d. [Jmmediately. 

CAESAR. — GALLIC WAR. Books I/.-ill, By J. M. 
HaARDWICH, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; Assistant-Master at Rugby. 

CICERO.—IN CATILINAM. 1.-1V. By H. W. AUDEN, 
M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge; Assistant- 
Master at Fettes College. 

HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Book Vi. By E. E. Sikes, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

OVID.—ELEGIAC EXTRACTS. By A. R. F. HysLor, M.A., 
late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge; Assistant- Master at 
Harrow. 

SALLUST.—JUGURTHA. By J. F. SMEDLEY, M.A., late 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge; Assistant-Master at 
Westminster. 


The following are also arranged for :— 


Homer: Odyssey. Book Vil. ByE. E. Sixes, M.A.— 
Demosthenes: Oiynthiacs. J.-Hi. By H. SHARPLEY, 
M.A.—Cicero: Pro Lege Maniiia and Pro Archia. 
By K. P. Wilson, M.A.— Tacitus: Agricoia. By H. F. 
MORLAND Simpson, M.A.—Xenophon : Anabasis. Books 
i.-i4i, By A. R. F. Hystor, M.A.—Xenophon : Hellenica 
Selections). By G. MibbLEroN, M.A. — Euripides: 

ecuba. By F. GRIFFIN, M.A. 


Other Volumes to follow. 
Specimen Copies will be sent on application. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Cresswell, Ball, & Co. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, HARMONIUMS, VIOLINS, AND CYCLES 


BY ALL HIGH-CLASS MAKERS. 


Merchants to the Clerical, Scholastic, and Musical Professions. 


CRESSWELL, BALL, & Co. supply for Home and School use a 
Splendid-Toned 36-Guinea Iron-Framed Grand 
Piano, in Walnut, Rosewood, or Black and Gold Case, with Check 
Action, Bushed Keys, Full Trichord, Metal Resisting Plank Bar, for 
£18. 188., or 36 payments of 135., or Proceeds of School Concerts. 
Guaranteed for 10 years. Sent on approval. Catalogues free. 


Tunings in any part of London and Suburbs. 


“I have pleasure in testifying to the excellence of the Piano supplied me by 
CRESSWELL, BALL, & Co., some six years ago. During that time it has seldom 
required tuning; the touch is PERFECTION, and the tone is clear and brilliant 
and at the saine time full and round. For all-round work it is the finest instrument 
there played on."—J. F. Runciman, Professor of Pianoforte, London Academy of 

usic. 


CRESSWELL, BALL, & Co., 44 and 43 West Hill, 
WANDSWORTH, LONDON, S.W. 


Special Terms to Teachers. Agents wanted in localities whore not already 
represented. Mention this Journal 


AH Charming Gift Book! 


“A brilliant book."—Sketchk. “ Particularly good.”—Academy. 
6s. Claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Llangollen : Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. the Queen :— 
“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a 
copy of his handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.” 
‘ Nothing better could be wished for.” — British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.""—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINCTON, F.R.C.S. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.C.S. 


Fcap. 8vo, Illustrated. rs. each. 
Bournemouth and New Forest. The Channel Islands. 
The North Wales Coast. The Isle of Wight. 
The Vale of Llangollen. The Wye Valley. 
Ross, Tintern, and Chepstow. The Severn Valley. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and 8t. Leonards. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettwsycoed, and Snowdon. 
Aberystwyth, Barmouth, Machynlleth, and Aberdovey. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, and Pwllheli. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 


Enlarged Edition, 5s. 


“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or in Rome give for sucha 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such 
volumes ?"— The Times. 

“ The best handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverfaol Daily Post. 

“Most emphatically tops them all."—Daitly Graphic. 


London and Environs. 
By EMILY CONSTANCE COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


With an additional Index of 4,500 references to all streets and places of interest. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., LTB., 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 
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Now, I intend to make it a rule to wiitte down everything that comes 
in my way. I shall chronicle things as I see them, together with my 
own thoughts about them, without imposing on myselt close descrip- 
tions or final verdicts about anything, without even an idea of putting 
my notes to any future use. Later on, when my journey is a thing of 
the past, I can review the whole of it more satisfactorily, and then it 


will be quite time enough to utilize my journals as literary material. 


We classify the 149 versions received as follows :— 


First Class. —M.A.E., Chingleput, Berwyn, Hoffnung, Spairn, 
Lydia Prima, Hamoaze, Menevia, Without a Dictionary, Nectarine, 
Morrich, A Speckled Bird, Glenleigbh, X.X., C.X.F., M.M.M., Amieux, 
k.L.T., Pea Shooter, Wolfgang, Zornaitza, Escualdim, Telmie. 

Second Class. —100,000, Mu Sigma, Gentian, Gibbie, Ranjani, Exon, 
Ley, Gorey, Torezueh, Banf, B.C.P., Borealis, Vanisher, P.M.A., 
Priscilla, Cinera, Day Dawn, La Perla, Kara Giorg, A.T., A.W., 
Gretchen, T. Cosy, Alle, Der Arbeiter, Monicke, Anodaner, Hercules, 
Budding Genius, M.C.C., Wee Wo, Fido, STY, Miranda, N.R., 
Deor, Holbein, Mushika, E.M.P., Helvetia, Chauvel, Philippa, 
Mariechen, Bronkenhaus, IZARA, Mock Turtle, Plauen, Esperance, 
Jesmond, E.W.P., Sinclair, A.P.W., L.M.S., Tyssul, Late and Luck- 
less, Cedeks, L.M.C.J., W.S.M., M.C.V., Lethe, N.T.T. 

Third Class.—Felicia, Mignon, Bee, Stuart, Rosalind, Bitte sehr, 
Una, Fenella, Merrybent, Peterite, Magmar, M. A. N., Romany, B.E.L., 
Pamphylax, Viel Glück, M.F.B., Gwynedd, P.D.F.T., Leipzig, Bon 
Courage, Cestrian, Little Monk, Pimpernel, Sniper, Alderman Pud Pud, 
Maerablit, Frances, Elm, R.M.W., Aunt Tie, Tasso, ‘307, M.S. B., 
Evenmensch. 

Fourth Class.—A.B.D., Non Riche, Ali Baba, Ailema, Charley, 
W.P., Edelweis, Edelweis (Age 17), Wilts, Margerine, Tiro, Nota, 
Parrot, T.A.R., Orme Square, Vulpes, T.F.D., Fuimus. 

Fifth Class.—Daddles, Hele, Silo, Union, Wasp, S.T.P., Nan, 
Faure, Frankfurt, P.O. R., Girlie, Los. 


A letter of Goethe’s is never familiar or colloquial or chafty, like a 
letter of Mme. de Sévigné or Cowper or Horace Walpole; but, for 
all that, it is a letter, not a tractate—not to be rendered, as the more 
ambitious translators attempted, in Johnsonian English. ‘* Here I am 
in Frankfort, after an uneventful journey, in the best of health and 
spirits, and have settled down in quiet and cheerful quarters, where, 
at least, I am able to reflect what seeing the world means at my time 
of life.” Contrast this with the average version: “I have reached 
Frankfort without the slightest impediment, contented and well, 
and am considering, in a quiet and serene abode, for the first time 
what it means at my age to go into the world.” Wir werden mit 
ihnen leichter fertig : ‘* We polish them off sooner” would be an exact 
equivalent. This is a shade too colloquial ; therefore we render : ‘‘ We 
make shorter work of them.” Alles was mtr, &c.: ‘* All my ex- 
periences of the past week ’’—many went wrong over the tense. zner 
vielumfassenden Stadt: ‘*a town of wide and varied interests.” Wie 
es eigentlich beschaffen ist: ‘the peculiar mental conditions under 
which the population of a large city live.” Stimmung : ‘‘ tone,” is, I 
think, the only word that will serve, unless we resort to a periphrasis. 
The English word has medical connotations, the German musical—a 
mind attuned, sensitive, and responsive to outside impressions. Sre 
drängt sich wiederholt aus : *‘ obtrudes itself persistently.” Die breite, 
die grosse Welt: A literal rendering—‘‘ the wide world, the great 
world ”—leaves the meaning ambiguous; ‘‘the world of everyday 
life, not to say the world of fashion,” or ‘‘the masses, not to say the 
classes,” might serve. Wenn man, &c.: ‘When once we are at our 
journey’s end, the past grows clearer in retrospect, and our accumu- 
lated experiences form a standing fund on which we can draw at 
pleasure.” 


HOLIDAY TRANSLATION AND EXTRA PRIZES. 
A sum of not less than £5. §s. in money and books will be awarded 
in prizes in the following competitions :— 

1. A translation into English verse ofany French, German, Italian, 
or Latin lyric poem. 

2. “A Holiday Adventure” A story not to exceed in length a 
column of the Journal (small print). Any story printed in the 
Journal will also be paid for as a contribution. 

3. Anepigram on Mr. Kruger, Major Marchand, Old-Age Pensions, 
or the Journal of Education. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 


Ci All competitions must reach the Office by September 16, 
addressed “ Prise Editor,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Reviews and Opinions of 


CASSELL’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


“A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, by H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P., 
has all the ingredients which go to the formation of a universally popular work.’ — 
Daily Mail. 

“ Few popular histories, if any, have been better done. "—Scots man. 

(816 pp., profusely illustrated, 2nd Edition, 5s.) 


“‘IN DANGER’S HOUR ; or, Stout Hearts and Stirring 
Deeds,’ is a most excellent book and a marvel of cheapnes;."—Headmaster, 
Market Bosworth Grammar School. 

“ Forty years’ experience of reading books for boys tells me that no book will prove 
to be more popular than “In Dangers Hour."—/’rincipal, High School, Thirsk. 


(240 pp., with 4 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 8d. ; 
handsome binding, 2s. 6d.) 


““QASSELL’S CLASSICAL RHADBRS’ are admirably adapted for 
the development of the imagination.” —Headmaster, Bury Grammar School. 

“I think they are quite the best readers I know for the lower forms of secondary 
schools."— Headmaster, Rastrick Grammar School. 


(2 Vols., abundantly illustrated ; VoL I., 248 pp., 18. 8d.; Vol. II., 736 pp., 2s. 6d. 
“THM YOUNG CITIZEN; or, Lessons in Our Laws,’ will do 


much to make its readers useful and intelligent citizens.” —/ournal of Education. 
(Fully Ilustrated, 23. 6d. Also published in two Vols, entitled “ Lessons in 
Our Laws,” 1s. 6d. each.) 


“*CASSHELL’'S FRENCH DICTIONARY’ is at once the cheapest, the 
most complete and extensive, the only thoroughly accurate book of the kind in this 
country." — The Record. 


(515th Thousand, price 3s. 6d. ; superior binding, 5s.) 
“*CASSELL’S GERMAN DICTIONARY '’ is the best in the field, and 


were it not for the special merits of one or two, we might say that this is the first, 
and the rest nowhere.” — The Journal of Education. 


(222nd Thousand, price 3s. 6d.; superior binding, 5s.) 
“‘CASSHLL’S LATIN DICTIONARY ' is the handiest, the most useful, 


and certainly the very cheapest to be met with."”— The Rock, 
(112th Thousand, price 3s. 6d.; superior binding, 5s.) 


“*CASSELL’S BNGLISH DICTIONARY’ isan excellent dictionary.” 
—The Pall Mall Gasette. 
(20th Thousand, price 3s. 6d.; superior binding, 58.) 


CASSELL’S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE will be sent, post 
free, on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


NEW CODE SCHEDULE IV., COLLECE OF PRECEPTORS, SOCIETY OF ARTS, &c- 


SARLLS EXAM. BOOK-KEEPING. 


On application to the AUTHOR,” Specimen Copies at one-third off, or Parcels 
Containing specimens of all for INSVECTION—vrelain 21 days—post free. 


SARLL’S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. Is. 


An Blementary Text-Book, illustrating the arrangement of the Bought, 
Sales, Cash, Bill Books, and Ledger. Consisting of GRADUATED EXERCISES, 
followed by Examination Papers set by the College of Preceptors 
accompanied by /xé/y worked and eutiine Keys. 128 pages. Thirteenth 
Edition. Being the Teacher's Handbook for New Code. Stages I. and II. 


SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPINC. 


Fully illustrating the Art of Journalising and advanced practical work, 
consisting of GRADUATED EXERCISES and numerous Examination Papers set by 
the ading Bxamining Boards, accompanied by Jully worked and omtiine 
Keys. Eleventh Edition. 256 pages, cloth 88. A School Bdition 
without Keys. 128 pages, cloth. ls. 


SARLL’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW CODE. 


Stages I., IIL., and III Mow ready, each 48 pages. Price 44. each. MS. 
Books, zwo at 24. each. Full or outline Keya. The cheapest course ever 
issued, 


SUPPLEMENTARY KEYS TO 
SARLL’S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. 


Containing full Keys to all in ‘* Practical" and Stages I. and II. 2s. 


SARLL’S DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 


Containing fall Keys to ali in ‘‘ Double Entry” and Stage III. 3s. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS EXAM. 1,400 CERTIFICATES 
nearly, and TWO BRONZE MEDALS. Results under Mr. Sarll unsurpassed 
by any teacher in Great Britain. 


* Address—A. SARL, A.K.C., 62 Oakley Road, Islington, London. 
To Teachers, 20 Lessons by Currespondence, Half-a-Guinea. 


GEORGE GILL & SONS, Warwick Lane, London. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


A® to the constitution of the Consultative Committee 
we have no further light except Sir J. Gorst’s 
assurance that women were eligible under the Bill and would 
doubtless be placed upon that body. The functions that 
will be assigned to it were more clearly indicated by Sir 
John. Besides the framing of regulations for registration 
assigned to it in the Bill, it will be consulted as to the 
“other organizations” whose inspection and examination 
will be recognized by the Board; as to changes in the 
curriculum laid down for primary schools; as to the 
proposed differentiation in the work of town and country 
schools. Further we are told that, as a rule, the advice 
given by it to the Minister will not be made public, and 
that the responsibility of the Minister will not thereby be 
shared or diminished. The task of drawing up the first regu- 
lations for registration is so complex and delicate, and involves 
such grave issues, that we shall watch with keen interest, not 
unmixed with apprehension, the nomination to the Consul- 
tative Committee. Yet we seg no reason to doubt that the 
Government will follow the lines that they laid down for 
the formation of a Registration Council, which, it will be 
remembered, was almost identical with that recommended 
by the Royal Commission. In any case we may dismiss 
Lord Cranborne’s prognostication as the illusion of a 
monomaniac who has voluntary schools on the brain. 
“The Committee may be—probably will be—largely elected 
by the National Union of Teachers, the sworn foes of the 
voluntary schools.” In other words, the Government, which 
has subsidized voluntary schools to the tune of a million a 
year, will, with its eyes open, introduce the wooden horse to 
the citadel and invite its foes to descend and loot. 


s JOHN GORST has again unbosomed himself on 
the subject of rural education. But the subject is 
many-sided, and Sir John’s humour seems to consist in 


emphasizing one point of view at a time, and in contradict- 
ing this by a different presentment of the subject on another 
occasion. For instance, speaking in the House, he held up 
the squire and the farmer as the great enemies of education. 
The other day at Dunmow he patted these worthies on the 
back for their wise opposition to an unwise education. Of 
course there is truth in both statements. The education 
given in a village school may be, and often is, too bookish. 
But the other sort of education the child gets for himself, 
either on his way to school or during the other ten hours in 
the day when he is neither in school nor in bed. When 
Sir John sneers at the teaching of grammar he doubtless 
has in his mind a certain pedantic system of studying 
anomalies of accidence and tabular analysis which still 
survives in a few schools. But the boy in a village school, 
still more than his brother the town-boy, has to learn his 
own language—not only reading and writing, but, what is 
more important, the power of expression. 


“THE rustic whose meaningless stare is the only answer 

to a simple question is still too familiar in our villages. 
His home life does not teach him to speak. A few 
mutilated words or even grunts suffice for the needs of 
eating and sleeping. When he comes to school he is often 
practically dumb. The teacher’s first business is to get him 
to talk; to express himself; to notice and take an interest 
in what he sees ; and, later on, to describe his impressions. 
Then follow reading and writing. Without this training, 
which is given in the school, the average rustic child would 
remain orné in intelligence almost to the limits of the 
imbecile. It is for widening his interest in life that he has 
to thank his teacher. But when farmers complain that 
education tempts boys away from the land, the only reply 
is that, so long as the lot of the agricultual labourer is so 
hard and his prospects end with the workhouse, so long 
will every intelligent boy try to get away to a town. It is 
for the farmers to make possible for their labourers a life 
with some prospect of comfort after fifty or sixty years of 
hard work. 


S78 JOSHUA FITCH spoke words of wisdom at Oxford 
in reference to the value of Extension lectures to 
schoolmasters and to schoolmistresses. It is, perhaps, one 
of the defects of our qualities as teachers that we are 
apt to give too wide a significance to the dictum of a great 
headmaster that “unexamined teaching is inferior to ex- 
amined teaching.” In the class-room it is fairly obvious 
that under the pressure of modern examinations the school- 
boy will neglect the subject that is outside his syllabus. 
Yet at the same time all teachers try to induce their boys 
to read books or to take up some study outside the cur- 
riculum. We have debating societies, natural history 
societies, chess clubs, and the like, which do not directly 
bear on scholarships or prizes. And so it is with teachers 
themselves. They are too apt to study only with a view to 
amassing one certificate after another. It is as a corrective 
to this feeling, as Sir Joshua Fitch points out, that the value 
of the University Extension lectures is seen: ‘ broadening 
the mental horizon, giving new intellectual interests,” and 
often bringing the ‘absolute joy of study pursued for its 
own sake. 


But pupil-teachers are in the position of the boys in the 

class-room of whom we spoke above. They are 
almost bound to neglect the light dessert for the examina- 
tion solids of their educational meal. We are not, therefore, 
sure that any wise alliance is possible between ‘the pupil- 
teacher centres and the authorities for University Extension. 
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The value of this work comes in better after the Queen’s 
Scholarship Examination is passed. But of the value ofa 
few weeks’ residence at Oxford during the summer holidays 
there can be no question, even if, as the Zimes suggests, 
the variety of the intellectual feast shall cause subsequent 
mental indigestion. There were during the past month 
upwards of a thousand students at Oxford. And Oxford is 
only one of many “holiday courses.” The development of 
these holiday courses is indeed remarkable. It has been 
calculated by some eager statistician that upwards of a 
hundred are held annually in one subject or another. 
Languages, sciences, mechanical pursuits, all have their 
devotees. 


[T is good news that the London School Board and the 
London County Council have come to an amicable 
understanding on the subject of science and art instruction. 
The Board has undertaken to limit its teaching to such 
grades as can conveniently be taught on its own premises. 
This is sufficiently vague; but other articles of the con- 
vention tend to stricter definition. The Board will have no 
technological classes, nor will it give instruction intended 
for candidates for University degrees. The manual classes 
will be considered as part of the general school course 
preparatory to commercial workshops ; but all trade classes 
will be handed over to the Council. The surcharges on 
the last School Board audit will, we suppose, be heard of 
no more. But this concordat by no means implies that 
competition between Board and secondary schools will 
cease. There are Board schools in London where candi- 
dates are successfully prepared for the Intermediate Scholar- 
ships of the Technical Education Board—an examination at 
least equivalent to “ Honours” in the ‘ Locals.” 


HERE is still much talk of the difficulties encountered 
by secondary schools in placing the boys who enter 
with County Council scholarships. The matter receives 
more notice than it deserves. But no harm will be done if 
some better attempt is made to correlate the studies of the 
two types of schools. It is, perhaps, chiefly in language 
study where the trouble comes in, and it is just here where 
the remedy is simple. It is known that all holders of these 
scholarships will have to study one language or another. In 
a few elementary schools some suitable preparation is given ; 
in most the preparation is non-existent. If one of these 
scholars is asked a simple question as to the construction or 
arrangement of a sentence, the answer is usually prompt ; 
and it is: “I have not learnt grammar.” We would not 
advocate the teaching of English grammar according to the 
text-books in vogue ; nor do we attach much importance to 
eighty or a hundred hours of “Bué” or “ Chardenal.” 
What is wanted is a simple notion of language and ex- 
pression such as Mr. D’Arcy Thompson would give. Still 
the difficulty is not really great. These children from ele- 
mentary schools soon settle into their right positions in the 
secondary school. 


“THE first experimental educational exhibition is now 
open at Cardiff. The English section, as already 
announced, will be opened in London in January, and 
probably at the same time the Scottish exhibits will be 
shown in Edinburgh. We can imagine that Mr. Findlay 
would make the most of the opportunity at Cardiff, and, 
indeed, the exhibition is said to be very full of interest. It 
is the elementary schools and the University colleges that 
seem to have come out most strongly. The intermediate 
schools were hampered in one or two ways—they were 
busy with their annual examination, and the notice was 
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short ; but the main difficulty is to decide how best to give 
a true picture of school life at an exhibition. Certain sub- 
jects lend themselves to display ; others do not. Specimens 
of brush-work or wood-carving, photographs of class-rooms 
and apparatus, school time-tables and syllabuses are easily 
collected. It is also possible to show a model of Virgil’s 
plough or a raised plan of the Acropolis; but who can 
exhibit an Old Testament lesson of Mr. Bell, or one of Mr. 
Lyttelton on Latin elegiacs ? 


A SUBJECT which is at present attracting a large 

amount of attention in County Council circles is the 
training of pupil-teachers. The Diocesan Aid-Grant Asso- 
ciations, as soon as they had found their legs, proceeded to 
divert some of their grant from the “ necessitous ” schools 
to the perpetuation of the system of pupil-teacher centres 
condemned by the Rev. T. W. Sharpe’s Departmental Com- 
mittee. Looking abroad for funds, it struck these astute 
managers that the County Councils might consider the work 
not only secondary, but technical, and give them grants from 
the Local Taxation Fund in respect of it. Their success 
has been very limited so far ; point blank refusals have been 
the order of the day, and, except the West Riding (whose 
fall from grace we deplore), no English county of importance 
has given any encouragement to the idea. But the clerical 
managers are still persisting, while the School Boards and the 
N.U.T. are backing them up. Of course, money spent by 
the County Councils in this way goes to relieve the School 
Board rate or voluntary subscriptions ; it further goes to 
endow elementary education and to bolster up its worst 
feature, while in the case of School Boards it sets free 
other funds which can be used to compete with the County 
Council’s schools of science and art. The law imposes 
upon the e/ementary authorities the duty of training their 
pupil-teachers, and makes the performance of this duty part 
of the bargain under which they receive their grants ; it is 
merely encouraging law-breaking to relieve them of their 
responsibility. The legality of County Councils aiding such 
work is very doubtful. It is certainly a constructive breach 
of Clause 1 (1) @, which forbids by implication the over- 
lapping of the elementary and technical authorities ; it also 
is, as plainly as is the training of village nurses, a breach of 
Clause 8, which forbids (in the technical, if not in the manual, 
sphere) the teaching of the ‘ practice of an employment.” 
The way the centres are conducted is certainly on the lines 
of apprenticeship. The proper policy for County Councils 
to pursue is to persuade the P.T. Centre Committees (or, if 
persuasion falls, to use Clause VII. coercion) to send the 
pupil-teachers for their science and art teaching into the 
general classes of the neighbouring secondary school or 
technical institute, where they can mix with other classes of 
society and can be taught by the best teachers with proper 
apparatus. 


ROF. MELDOLA, who is a member of the Essex 
Technical Education Committee, and is largely re- 
sponsible for the success of the recent policy of that 
county in developing its secondary schools, takes up, in 
the columns of the rmes, the controversy initiated by 
Prof. Armstrong and Sir W. Anson as to the “secondary ” 
section of the Education Department. He approaches it 
from another point of view, however, and points out, with 
absolute truth, the danger to science of the predominance 
of purely literary men in high places in the Government 
Departments. It is notorious that none of the Educa- 
tion Department’s officials or inspectors have any scientific 
training, and until Mr. Acland, in 1894, appointed his 
thirteen inspectors even the Science and Art Department 
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considered it unnecessary for a man to know science in 
order to inspect a school devoted to that subject. Head- 
masters of our great public schools, and, to an almost 
equal extent, the second-grade headmasters, are men with 
degrees in classics or mathematics. This, of course, is 
largely due to the preference for clerics still shown in the 
highest quarters. The science teaching, as Prof. Meldola 
shows, which has been “imposed from without ” and by the 
County Councils on the secondary schools in the last 
seven years is very unpopular with the headmasters. Their 
reasons are twofold. In the first place, this “ imposition ” 
seems a vast endowment of a subject which they themselves 
do not know and cannot even supervise. Secondly, the 
science master is paid better than the other masters, and 
the County Council often insists on his selection for in- 
tellectual rather than athletic qualifications. But we doubt 
if this is the real issue at headquarters, and we look further 
afield for the source of the agitation against Captain Abney. 


R. DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY makes a violent 


and only partially deserved attack upon general 
knowledge papers. It is true that these papers seem 
generally drawn up to show the versatility and ingenuity of 
the examiner. Mr. Murray falls foul especially of such 
questions as these: ‘What are the principal provisions of 
the London Government Bill?” ‘State the substance of 
the agreement between Great Britain and France as to the 
Nile Valley.” And perhaps he is justified. It is well— 
with limitations—to encourage the reading of newspapers ; 
but it requires a dozen politicians to state the provisions of 
the London Government Bill. Other questions refer to the 
“Tsung-li-Yamen,” ‘‘automatic couplings,” and “ Indian 
sugar duties.” Then follow the inevitable quotations from 
English verse. Mr. Murray is willing to bet that not one of 
the extracts he cites could be identified in the society of 
half a dozen well-read people, though he himself “can make 
a shot at all but one.” The fact is, Mr. Murray has omitted 
to notice that this sort of paper is made purposely long and 
of wide scope, in order that the boy may find something he 
can answer. Twenty-five per cent. of the marks on a general 
knowledge paper would be good. 


HE Irish Intermediate Education Board has at last 
issued its report, and, contrary to current rumours, 

the report is unanimous. It required indeed some courage 
for the Board to “ write themselves down asses,” to confess 
that the system which they had directed and administered 
for twenty years and more was wrong in principle and 
mischievous in its results, and that the only course open 
to them, after hearing the evidence of Irish masters, 
managers, and scholars, was to make a clean sweep of 
it. The system and its working have been so recently dis- 
cussed at length in these columns that we need not recur to 
them. It is not correct to say, as the Daily Chronicle has 
it, that “payment by results” is at an end; but the grants 
made to schools will in future depend, not on the achieve- 
ments of individual pupils, but on the general efficiency of 
the school as tested by a non-competitive examination. 
Further, the grant to any school will be reckoned on the 
average of its performances for three years, and, what is 
more important still, the Board express a hope that 
they may be enabled in time to supersede examination by 
inspection. It is further suggested that, instead of prizes 
to individual pupils, the Board should be allowed to make 
a prize grant to the managers of any school, to be assigned 
by them, with the sanction of the Board, to pupils in the 


school. Ireland is a country of which none should prophesy 
who does not know—and who does know Ireland ?—but 
we may Safely assert that this report forms a landmark in 
the history of Irish education as notable as the Board of 
Education Bill in England. 


M® J. S. THORNTON writes to the Zimes on a 

question of history that is well established though 
often overlooked. The examinations of the College of 
Preceptors were started some years before the University of 
Oxford undertook a similar work. Ina discussion of this 
kind it is impossible to state definitely where the “idea” 
was first mooted ; and it is difficult to assert that one ex- 
amining body followed the lead of another. No doubt 
there was, fifty years ago, a growing feeling that ex- 
aminations for schools would be an advantage. And this 
feeling took different shapes under different circumstances. 
But the fact remains, as Mr. Thornton tells us, that the 
College of Preceptors conducted its first school examination 
in December, 1850, and settled down to work on its present 
lines in 1854; that the Society of Arts instituted its ex- 
aminations a few years later than the College ; and that the 
first Oxford Local Examination was held eight years after 
the College had initiated the work. These facts should 
have been sufficient to quash Lord Spencer’s amendment, 
which cut the College out of Clause 3 of the Board of 
Education Bill. But, fortunately, for the College, for 
the City and Guilds Institute, and for other examining 
bodies, the original words were re-inserted by the House of 
Commons. 


ig is a matter of standing wonder to foreigners that 

English teachers should spend their holidays in going 
to school again. But still the numbers increase. For 
instance, the Teachers’ Guild courses at Lisieux and Tours 
are more popular than ever this year. At the former place 
there are more than a hundred students. This large 
number does not, as might be thought, destroy the object 
of the course. The students are in their class-rooms from 
nine to twelve every day, hearing and talking nothing but 
French. ‘They are almost all living, two or three together, 
with French families, where English conversation is very 
largely tabooed. It is somewhat the fashion to throw cold 
water upon these assemblages of teachers. And yet there is 
considerable mental stimulus to be gained from talking the 
inevitable “shop,” when the talkers come from different 
schools. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE Report of the Science and Art Department gives a considerable 
amount of information, but it might, with advantage, include a table of 
statistics relating to day science schools. It would be interesting to 
know precisely the proportion of first-year students who complete the 
three years’ course, the grants earned by different schools, and so on. 
As it is, the inquirer can only obtain particulars with regard to finance 
by making an abstract of the general list of schools and classes. 
Captain Abney reports, however, that, of 159 schools of science, 68 are 
attached to higher-grade schools, 47 are endowed schools, while 
44 are in ‘‘ other institutions.” Taking at random half a dozen higher- 
grade Board schools and the same number of grammar schools, the 
average grant earned per scholar works out at 43. 16s. for the former, 
and just over £3 for the latter. 


THE organizations recognized in accordance with the provisions of 
Clause WIL. ‘*as responsible for science and art instruction within 
their respective areas ” now number 43. Twenty-eight of these are for 
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administrative counties and fifteen county boroughs. As far as the 
administrative counties are concerned, all the more important of the 
Local Authorities are now recognized. This may be gathered from 
the fact that the twenty-one Authorities not so recognized only ad- 
minister about one-sixth of the residue grant. 


THE Directory issued by the Education Department for the regulation 
of examinations for Cookery Teaching Diplomas represents a step 
which for long enough the Whitehall Authority hesitated to take. 
For years the resolutions of conferences and the pleadings of deputations 
have been met with a certain jocular scepticism. But, with the 
‘* Directory ” before them, the schools have now no cause to complain 
of Departmental neglect. There appears to be nothing unduly exacting 
in the regulations. It will be more difficult for the young woman 
of average ability to obtain a first-class diploma, and she will be obliged 
to devote more time to the task. But this is as it should be. 


_THE Department adheres to its demand for Science and Art cer- 
tificates in hygiene and chemistry (alternative course). It will also 
examine students in the theory and practice of education. If, how- 
ever, the candidate for a diploma does not hold the necessary science 
certificates at the conclusion of the training, while, in other respects, 
fulfilling the requirements, she will receive a provisional diploma. This 
provisional diploma will be raised to a first class if, within two years, 
the science certificates are obtained. 


_THE manifest risks which attend the policy of aiding schools and 
Classes without reference to receipts from other sources has been fre- 
quent alluded to in this column. A circular issued by the Worcester- 
saire Technical Instruction Committee, with a view to evening schools 
in rural districts, proposes to make grants to teachers of 5s. a night for 
not less than an hour and a halfs instruction. This grant appears to 
be given irrespective of any sum received by the school from the Edu- 
cation Department. Moreover, it would seem the Technical Education 
Committee is more or less indifferent to the fact whether a school is 
working under the Education Department or not. This, surely, is an 
erroneous policy. With apparently unlimited Parliamentary resources 
available for these schools—in 1897 the Department expended 
£162,158 in their support—it is folly for Local Authorities to un- 
necessarily burden the limited funds at their disposal. 


THE scale of aid provided in the Department’s Code is, of course, 
quite inadequate when applied to rural schools. With an average, say, 
of 10 scholars a master would earn at the rate of about 2s. 6d. for an 
hour and a half’s instruction, instead of the 5s. offered by the Worcester 
Committee. But for 15 scholars the Department’s grant would be 
3s. 9d., for 20 scholars §s., and so on. Thus, the larger the school 
the less need for assistance from local sources. County Councils 
should frame their schemes of aid accordingly. 


THE Essex Technical Instruction Committee is to be complimented 
upon the adoption of a comprehensive scheme for dealing with the 
secondary and technical day schools within its area. The County 
Council has already made building and equipment grants to thirteen 
Institutions to the amount of £7,355, and is committed to the ex- 
penditure of £10,500 in connexion with two new schools, and 
laboratories for a third. The new proposals—presumably accepted in 
principle—will, if carried out, involve a further outlay of nearly 
£20,000, These proposals for the future contemplate the establishment 
of at least half-a-dozen ‘‘ new ” schools. 


As the result of the recent examination, for which 2,227 boys and 
girls entered, the London Technical Education Board has awarded 
328 junior scholarships, For the intermediate scholarships there were 
827 entries, and 81 awards were made. There is probably no de- 
partment of the Board’s many-sided work more appreciated, or more 
productive, than this of the scholarships. For the benefit of young 
Londoners who aspire to be competent gardeners, the Board has just 
awarded five scholarships—in addition to four awarded a few weeks 
ago—tenable at the School of Practical Gardening established by the 
Royal Botanic Society, Regent’s Park. 


THE members of the Hampshire Technical Education Committee, in 
subscribing to establish a challenge shield, for the possession of which 
the public secondary schools will annually compete in athletic sports, 
has set an example which should be followed by other County Au- 
thorities. Half-a-dozen schools — working under the educational 
scheme of the County Council—were this year eligible to compete, and, 
while success in different events was fairly well distributed, Churcher’s 


College, Petersfield, enjoys the distinction of holding the new shield for 
the first year. 


THE report of the Technical Instruction Committee for Cheshire is 
invariably an encouragaging compilation. It represents zealous ad- 
ministration of a comprehensive scheme. For the year ending with 
March something like £22,494 was expended. Of this sum £4,582 
was paid to Town Councils and Urban Authorities. There are four of 
the former and thirty-three of the latter in the county. Of these, 
twelve levy the full penny and eight make a grant out of the rates for 
technical instruction. In this way a sum of £4,227 is raised—a satis- 
factory state of affairs, comparing very favourably with other counties. 
The report points out that the County Council has not, as yet, found it 
necessary to levy a rate; ‘but the expansion of technical instruction 
work is so great that very probably, at an early date, a rate, or grant 
out of the rates, may become a necessity, if the development is to be 
maintained.” The number of individual students attending classes 
during the year was over 16,000, and a total of 230 students hold 
scholarships, the total cost of which was over £3,000. Grants were 
made to twelve secondary schools to the amount of £734. The 
report includes full particulars of the work done at the i 
Institute, Worleston, and the Agricultural School at Holmes Chapel, to 
which reference will be made on a future occasion. 


AT a large gathering of those interested in education—and especially 
technical and secondary education—in Northumberland, held at Howick 
on the 26th ult. by invitation of Earl Grey, Mr. Michael E. Sadler, 
the Director of Special Inquiries and Reports, delivered an address on 
“ Secondary Education in its bearings on Business Life.” 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACT. 


\ X THEN at the beginning of the year we invited our readers 

to forecast the date of the passing of the Board of Educa- 
tion Bill we hardly anticipated that it would be September before 
the result of the competition could be announced,and we certainly 
had no notion that the Greek Calends might prove the correct 
answer. So, however, it has turned out, and it was only a 
fortunate accident—the involuntary postponement of the Colonial 
Loans Bill—that saved the Education Bill from sharing the fate 
of the Innocents. 

The debate on the Report stage revealed a considerable 
amount of latent dissatisfaction, mostly on the Ministerial side 
of the House, but both the extreme Church party and the 
representatives of School Board opinion found themselves in a 
hopeless minority. The genuine educationists—Mr. Bryce, 
Sir W. Anson, and Mr. Yoxall—failed no less signally in their 
attempts to fill in the blanks and give definite form and feature 
to the shadowy outline of the Bill. They did, however, succeed 
in extracting more definite ministerial pledges as to a third 
Assistant Secretary for secondary education of coequal rank 
with those already appointed for the primary and technical 
departments. 

The Bill has at last become law. It is far indeed from being 
the ideal of our dreams, the Organization Bill for which we 
have struggled these many years. It is, as Cicero said of the 
schoolboy, om res, sed spes; a promise, not a performance; a 
foundation, not a building. Yet it has this undeniable recom- 
mendation, that, though it may for years remain a dead letter, 
it will not block the way for future legislation; it contains nothing 
that we shall be compelled subsequently to rescind. 

Let us sum up briefly what the Act gives us, or, to speak by 
the card, promises to give us: (1) A Minister of Education who 
will be responsible to Parliament for all education, primary, 
secondary, and technical, in England and Wales. We are rid 
of the dual regimen, Mikado Presidents of Council in the 
House of Lords and Vice-Presidents in the Commons. (2) A 
Consultative Committee. True, this is but an erdo/on of the 
Conseil Supcériéur of France ; its members are nominated by a 
Minister, and only on one subject is the Minister bound to 
consult it. Yet it is a first recognition of the principle that 
teachers should have a voice in educational administration, 
some more formal and less precarious method of expressing 
professional opinion than a memorial or deputation to the 
President of Council. (3) A register of qualified teachers, 
irrespective of sex or rank, constituted and maintained by 
teachers through their representatives, not a State roll. The 
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only drawback here is that Scotland and Ireland are not 
included. (4) The inspection and examination of secondary 
schools. We may have long to wait before this enactment is 
made compulsory, and extended to all schools, private as well 
as public ; but for the first time it is recognized that the State is 
responsible for the secondary, no less than for the primary, 
education of the country. (5) The total absorption of the 
Science and Art Department and the partial absorption of the 
Charity Commission. The way is paved for a Central Authority 
which will supervise, co-ordinate, and regulate the whole national 
system, the Universities alone excepted. 

“The whole scheme,” says Mr. Graham Balfour in the 
admirable volume which we elsewhere review, “is in the barest 
outline, and everything will depend on the development of its 
suggestions and the spirit in which it is administered.” To 
judge from the constitution of the Departmental Committee, the 
omens, we confess, are not favourable. To this Committee has 
been entrusted the task of reorganizing the Education Depart- 
ment ; that is, in the main, of bringing secondary education into 
line with the other branches. That on this Committee there is 
not one member who is connected with secondary schools, or 
has any intimate acquaintance with their condition and re- 
quirements—not even a representative of the Charity Com- 
mission—is, as we said, an evil augury. Who will be the 
Principal Assistant Secretary for the Secondary Branch? In 
this first appointment the gravest issues are involved. To 
name the man of our choice would probably rather hinder than 
help his chances ; but this much we may say: There are two 
members of the C ivil Service, both of whom have had wide and 
intimate experience of secondary schools, and the appointment 
of either of these would be welcomed by secondary teachersasa 
guarantee both of sympathetic insight and zeal according to 
knowledge. On the other hand, the promotion of an official on 
the Whitehall staff would be certain to engender mistrust and 
suspicion. 


THE DISMISSAL OF THE GRANTHAM STAFF. 


T has not been without reason that the dismissal of the staff 

of Grantham Grammar School at Christmas last has 

attracted much public attention, and has been the subject of 
much comment in the general Press. 

The interest of the public has been due to several distinct 
causes. First and foremost stands the fact that assistant- 
masters have during the last fifty years acquired a new and 
improved professional status; they have, besides, recently 
found it practicable in their own interests to take united action, 
since, for some time past, questions of tenure, especially in rela- 
tion to primary education, have been more or less in the air ; 
while last, but not least, public and professional sympathy has 
been aroused by the prevalent misinterpretation of the legal 
etfect of certain clauses common to most School Schemes of the 
Charity Commission. 

This misinterpretation, which the decision in the Grantham 
case has now swept away, was voiced in October, 1894, by the 
representatives of the Assistant-Masters’ Association, Mr. J 
Montgomery and Mr. C. Martin, who, when examined before 
the Royal Commission on Secondary Education, stated (Report, 
Vol. IV., page 77, questions 13223, 5, 6, 13241, 4, 5) that the 
principal drawback to work in a secondary school was neither 
its poor pay nor its slender prospects, but its uncertainty of 
tenure; and they affirmed that when a new headmaster is 
appointed to an endowed school all the assistant-masters have 
be reappointed to their posts. It was this incident, they said, 
which imported into the tenure the element of uncertainty to 
which they so strongly, and with reason, objected. 

It is astounding that the evidence referred to was not promptly 
controverted by one or more of the headmasters present, for, 
if this be an accurate representation of the legal aspect of the 
case, if it be true that the tenure of an assistant-master in an 
endowed school stands or falls with that of the headmaster who 
appointed him, it is obvious that a strong ground exists for a 
change in the system under which assistant-masters hold their 
appointments. But, as a matter of fact, assistant-masters are 
not reappointed by each succeeding headmaster, nor does a 
vacancy in the headmastership affect the tenure of assistant- 
masters. Public discussion has, however, clearly shown that the 


misapprehension entertained by the above-mentioned witnesses 
was singularly widespread, even among headmasters and mem- 
bers of governing bodies ; and, since it is contrary to the practice 
of the Charity Commission to consider hypothetical cases, the 
question has perforce remained unsettled until an actual case 
arose at once typical and free from complications. 

The Grantham Grammar School case answered both these 
conditions ; the terms of the Scheme under which it is ad- 
ministered are almost identical with those of the great majority 
of Charity Commission Schemes, and the fact that it differs from 
many of these in allowing, in the case of dismissal of assistant- 
masters, an appeal to the governing body was not essential to 
the points at issue. 

The Association of Headmasters, as well as that of Assistant- 
Masters, accepted this as a test case ; both bodies asked the 
Charity Commission to hold a public inquiry into the matter; 
and the former body, in February, after recapitulating the then 
known facts, asked for a definite ruling “as to the legal 
change (if any) affecting the tenure of assistant-masters upon 
the appointment of a new headmaster.” To this definite 
question the Charity Commission replied, saying that they had 
intimated to the Governors that “there was, apparently, no 
ground for the contention that the appointments of assistant- 
masters were, zfso facto, terminated by a vacancy in the head- 
mastership.” This declaration has been affirmed by their 
decision recently given. It is most satisfactory that the Com- 
missioners have taken the opportunity afforded by a single case 
of embodying in their decision a concise and explicit statement 
as to principles which bear on all endowed schools, and which, 
by defining responsibilities, tend to bring clearness into a com- 
plicated relationship between the several parties concerned. 

The facts of the case, as brought out in the public inquiry 
conducted by Mr. Selby Bigge on behalf of the Charity Com- 
mission at Grantham on May 30, may be summarized as 
follows :— 

In August, 1898, the strained relations which for some time 
had existed between the Governors of Grantham Grammar 
School and the Headmaster, Mr. W. J. Hutchings, reached 
breaking point, and, on August 25, Mr. Hutchings wrote to the 
Clerk of the Governors (Mr. Malim) resigning his appointment, 
and asking that his resignation might take place “ not later than 
the end of the January term.” It will be noted that the phrase 
“not later than” was exceedingly vague, and might be inter- 
preted as meaning either Christmas or Easter. | From this. 
ambiguity a considerable part of the difficulty arose. The 
Governors apparently interpreted it as meaning Easter. Ata 
special meeting, held on August 26, they recorded this inter- 
pretation in their minute-book, and postponed till the following 
term advertising for a successor. 

In September Mr. Hutchings called his staff together, told 
them that he had resigned, that he would retire “ not later than” 
the end of the January term, and that he feared their position 
might be affected by his departure. He did not, however, 
give them formal notice, as he was then uncertain whether 
he should remain till Easter or only till Christmas. He at 
once began to look about for a new appointment, and in mid- 
December concluded negotiations for taking over a private 
school at Gravesend. On December 20 he wrote to the Clerk 
of the Governors to say that had just succeeded in securing 
other work, and that he therefore asked the Governors to 
release him from the charge of the school before the next term 
began. The Governors had in the meantime advertised the 
post, and had selected six candidates for an interview. But it 
was a matter of common knowledge that they favourably re- 
garded the candidature of a former assistant-master, the Rev. 
W. R. Dawson, then Headmaster of Corby Grammar School ; 
and some one—presumably one of the Governors—advised that 
gentleman to be in Grantham on December 20, when the Gover- 
nors next were to meet. Mr. Dawson acted upon this friendly 
advice, was called in for an interview with the Governors, who 
thereupon thought it unnecessary to send for the other selected 
candidates, and, despite the protest of one of the Governors 
that a headmaster could not thus be legally appointed, Mr. 
Dawson was then and there appointed to the headmastership 
of the school. Finding, however, that it was inconvenient for 
Mr. Dawson to enter upon his duties in January, the Governors 
endeavoured to force Mr. Hutchings to remain until Easter, 
having been advised by their Clerk that, sincethe assistant- 
masters were, under the School Scheme, appointed byy the 
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Headmaster, no pecuniary liability with regard to them could 
attach to the Governors. 

In the somewhat heated correspondence which thereupon 
ensued between Mr. Malim and Mr. Hutchings, the former put 
the controversy in a nutshell when he said :—“ On the termina- 
tion of your appointment, whenever that may be, the engagement 
of your assistant-teachers will also terminate.” This terse 
statement of the main question at issue—implying as it does 
that the engagement which a headmaster of an endowed school 
makes with the assistant-masters is a personal, and not an 
official, engagement—was summarily overruled by the Charity 
Commissioners even before the inquiry took place. 

The question immediately arose as to the position of the 
assistant-masters. Were they, as the Clerk suggested, per- 
sonal servants of the out-going Headmaster, to whom they 
should look for salary in lieu of notice? Or had they a claim 
upon the foundation—that is, upon the governing body? Or, 
again, was their claim against the in-coming Headmaster ? 

Involved in this was the further question whether the assistant- 
masters had been dismissed at all, since each of the three 
parties concerned denied having dismissed them ; and, if they 
had been dismissed, by whom were they dismissed? The 
solicitor for the assistant-masters maintained at the inquiry that 
they had been dismissed by the new Headmaster, whose act in 
refusing their services when offered in January was an act of 
dismissal. The out-going Headmaster, taking his law from the 
Clerk, feared that he might be personally responsible, and 
obtained individual promises from the assistant-masters that, if 
the liability were his, they would not sue him. On a review of 
the facts, the Commissioners came to the conclusion that the 
letters of Mr. Hutchings, taken in conjunction with his informal 
communication in September, must be construed as dismissal 
by him, and without due notice. But for such dismissal without 
notice they held the Foundation liable, and not the Headmaster, 
implying thereby that such appointments are made by a head- 
master, not personally, but in his official capacity. He is, in fact, 
as the inquiry brought out, an agent of the Governors in this 
matter, but an agent, su? generis, whose powers are laid down 
by Act of Parliament. It is, in fact, the peculiar restrictions 
imported by the scheme into the general idea of agency which 
have obscured the question. The headmaster of such a school 
is neither an agent nor an employer, in the ordinary sense of 
these terms ; he is restricted as to the salary he may offer ; 
he is bound to report to the Governors each appointment he 
makes, but he can appoint at will, and—subject to appeal or 
not, as the case may be—can dismiss at will. The ordinary 
law of Agency not applying in such cases, it would therefore 
seem highly desirable that the case-law affecting endowed 
schools should be summarized by a Central Authority and com- 
municated to each governing body, and, should doubt arise, 
appeal for guidance should then be made to the Commissioners, 
as provided by the Scheme. 

The assistant-masters, realizing the evils which must arise 
from this strange triangular duel, endeavoured to persuade 
Mr. Dawson to retain their services; and, had there been no 
feeling among the governing body against this proposal, their 
claim on the school would have been considerable; each 
had served under former headmasters, and had given satis- 
faction. Their claim upon Mr. Dawson was strengthened 
by the fact that he was a former colleague, and that up 
to the time of his appointment he had maintained friendly 
relations with the second master, Mr. Brooke. To this gentle- 
man Mr. Dawson represented that his willingness to retain 
their services was overridden by the pressure to which he was 
subjected by the Governors; and that the dismissal of his 
former colleagues was a condition of his appointment. This 
statement he repeated to Mr. Hutchings; but at the public 
inquiry he entirely exonerated the Governors, declared himself 
to be a free agent, and even went to the length of advancing 
the reasons why, in the interests of the school, he felt himselt 
unable to retain their services : they were senior to himself ; they 
were not athletes ; they did not desire to live in the school house. 

The upshot of the matter was that when school reopened in 
January Mr. Dawson informed them that he had no need for 
their services, and had, in fact, appointed others in their place. 
The assistant-masters thereupon decided to appcal against their 
dismissal to the Governors at the next quarterly meeting, and 
each sent in accordingly a courteous, succinct, and reasonable 
statement of his services to the school, and of the evil case in 


which dismissal would leave him. But, as frequently happens, 
this right of appeal to Governors proved absolutely valueless. 
No appeal of this kind can, of course, be really effective, unless 
it be made to some body outside the school, to deal with the 
case on its merits. Sucha body will hereafter be found in the 
Consultative Committee of the Board of Education. By a 
body of governors such a question is usually, and perhaps 
naturally, regarded in the light of a vote of confidence in the 
headmaster ; and, as in the House of Commons on similar 
occasions, the popularity, or otherwise, of the Ministry, and not 
the merits of the particular question then under discussion, 
determines the voting. 

But, be this as it may generally, the result of the appeal in 
this case was already a foregone conclusion. Other masters 
had been appointed to the vacant posts, and, although much local 
interest was shown in the matter, the only effect was that at the 
meeting of Governors held on February 27 (Lord Brownlow in the 
Chair) the following resolution was unanimously passed: —“ That 
the Governors deeply regret the dismissal by the late Headmaster 
of all the late under-masters without due notice, and now desire 
to express their sincere sympathy with them in their undeserved 
trouble, and their full recognition of the good services which 
have been rendered by those gentlemen. That, considering the 
long services rendered by those gentlemen to the school, there 
be given to them an fonorarium as follows :—Mr. Brooke, £80; 
Mr. Preston, £50; Mr. Marindin, £25.” 

It may be here noted that the Governors endeavoured to pre- 
vent these sums from being regarded as legally due from them, 
since the sum awarded in Mr. Brooke’s case is more than, in 
Mr. Preston’s case it is equal to, and in Mr. Marindin’s case it 
is less than, the term’s salary. The resolution further contains 
two assumptions as to the legal questions involved. The first was 
that the assistant-masters were dismissed without notice by the 
late Headmaster. This assumption has been upheld by the Com- 
missioners after consideration of all the circumstances of thecase. 
The other was that a governing bodyis empowered, without leave 
from the Charity Commission, to awardsums to aSsistant-masters 
in recognition of past services. This assumption has not been 
accepted by the Charity Commissioners, who have ordered the 
Governors responsible for this resolution personally to refund 
to the Foundation the above sum of £155, and further to pay 
out of the school funds one term’s salary to each of the 
aggrieved parties. It is almost to be hoped that the Governors 
will refuse to pay these latter sums until compelled to do so by 
a court of law. This would give the desired stability to the de- 
cision which has been arrived at by the Charity Commissioners, 
and would enable the evidence to acquire that credibility which 
in general attaches to statements made on oath. It would further 
serve to show up the petty spirit which seems to have actuated 
the administration of a school famous in the past for having 
had Sir Isaac Newton as one of its scholars. 

The conclusion forced upon one by this case—a singular 
comment on Lord Cranborne’s solicitude for the Charity Com- 
mission as a g#ast-judicial body—is that investigation by 
public inquiry under the powers of the Charity Commission 
is cumbrous and singularly ineffective compared with the 
proceedings of a duly constituted court of law. The evidence 
given by consent and without oath, the inability to summon 
essential witnesses, the lack of any sanction to compel re- 
luctant witnesses to answer directly, are all obstacles to getting 
at the truth; and the decision is only enforceable after the 
finding has been upheld in a court of law. 

On the whole, however, despite these drawbacks, it must be 
said that the investigation will be of the utmost use to the teach- 
ing profession. The Charity Commissioners have had here an 
opportunity, of which they have taken full advantage, of stating 
the law which obtains in the matter of the tenure of assistant- 
masters, and which is certain to be upheld in case of an appeal 
to a court of law. 

It may be well, in conclusion, for convenience of reference, to 
enumerate the points, it being understood that this Scheme, by 
one of its clauses, assigns to the Headmaster “the sole power of 
appointing, and, subject to an appeal to the Governors, of dis- 
missing, all assistant-teachers ” :— 

1. No change whatever takes place in the tenure of an 
assistant-master by reason of a change in the headmastership. 
The out-going and the in-coming Headmasters alike have power 
to dismiss without cause assigned, proyided that,,ccording to 
the custom of the profession, a term’s notice;be given: 
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2. It is not the custom in schools, nor is it desirable, fora 
new headmaster to reappoint the assistant-masters whom at his 
coming he finds on the staff. His power to dismiss dates from 
the day of entry into office, and, if the out-going headmaster has 
not given a term’s notice to the staff, the in-coming headmaster 
must work with them for a term, or else the Foundation will be 
liable for a term’s salary on behalf of each. 

3. The powers of governing bodies and of the Charity Com- 
missioners are strictly limited by the provisions of the School 
Scheme, and the law, treating members of governing bodies as 
trustees for specific objects, will hold them personally liable if 
they disregard the precise terms of their trust. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND.* 
By Sir H. EVELYN OAKELEY, 
Late Chief Inspector of Schools, England. 


I PROPOSE to take as the subject of my lecture the History 
of Primary Education in England, from the appointment 
of the Royal Commission in 1859 to the present day. In 1844 
the Government showed some sense of its vast responsibility in 
the matter of public education by giving a Committee of the 
Privy Council authority to supervise it, and by appointing some 
inspectors of schools to carry out the provisional arrangements. 
A modest grant of £40,000 was made, which reached some 
hundreds of thousands of pounds in 1859, and at the present 
time amounts to the enormous sum of nearly seven millions. 

In 1859, owing to a growing opinion amongst many influential 
men that the education given was generally unsatisfactory, and 
that the attendance was sadly irregular, a strong Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to consider the whole question. This 
Commission made a report in 1861, of which the main con- 
clusions were as follows :—(1) In grant-receiving and some 
other schools the instruction was very fair or good in the upper 
classes ; but the idle and dull children were sacrificed to the 
industrious and clever. (2) The facts that many private schools 
were inefficient, and that numbers of children attended no 
school, were noted and deplored. 

But little was done to remedy the latter evil until 1870, when 
the great Education Act was passed. The Committee of 
Council on Education has altered very little from its original 
constitution to the present time, though its powers and authority 
have enormously increased. Its head is the Lord President of 
the Privy Council, who has all the patronage, but does not, as a 
rule, take any active part in the administration. The extent to 
which he does so depends on the interest of any particular Lord 
President in the subject. Besides being the nominal head of the 
Education Department, he is always a great political personage. 
The administrative chief is the Vice-President. In 1861 the 
Lord President was Lord Granville, a charming and accom- 
plished man, an acute politician, though not a great orator. 
The Vice-President was a man who had made his mark in 
New South Wales and had returned to England. Rugged and 
unprepossessing in appearance, rough and overbearing in 
manner, Robert Lowe was one of the most remarkable men of 
his generation ; an excellent scholar, a debater and orator of 
the first rank, admired by many, loved by few. He had no very 
special aptitude for the post; but was pitched into it because 
he was even then a person not to be passed over—by no means 
a negligible quantity. However, he set to work with character- 
istic energy to give effect to the recommendations of the Com- 
mission which I first mentioned, and, in conjunction with Mr. 
Lingen, the permanent Secretary, he prepared the celebrated 
Revised Code, which took effect in 1861. The aim of the 
Revised Code was to make the teachers pay equal attention to 
all the children; nay, more to the idle and stupid, on the 
grounds (as Mr. Lowe said) that these were more likely than 
the others to drift into the dangerous and useless classes of the 
community. 

This object was effected in a very simple manner, by paying a 
grant on account of every child who, having been fairly regular 
in attendance, passed the inspectors examination in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic—the same grant for a child in the 


* A lecture delivered in Melbourne at the request of the Education 
Departinent of Victoria. 


lowest as in the highest class. A grant was also paid on the 
average attendance ; but no credit whatever was given for any 
other subject. There were other objectionable regulations 
which I need not mention: what I have named was the essence 
of the matter. 

This Code soon became a burden to the teachers, who 
frantically attempted, in school and out of it, to bring the 
awkward squad in each class to the point of saturation of the 
three R’s. It made teaching mechanical, it killed the vitalizing 
enthusiasm of true teachers, it rendered the lives of the dull 
children painful to them, it quenched the aspirations of the 
bright and clever ones; yet, strange to say, this “ payment by 
results” prevailed in principle for many years, though each 
year it was modified for the better, until at last, under the wise 
administration of the present Government, and by the advice of 
the able Secretary, Sir G. Kekewich, an almost perfect system 
has been lately established, and a good teacher is left free 
(within, certain limits) to pursue his own methods under gentle 
and encouraging direction. 

The Act passed by Mr. Forster, who was Vice-President in 
1870, has justly been called the educational Magna Charta of 
English children. It made education compulsory, and, as this 
would be impossible without a sufficient number of schools, it 
provided for the creation of School Boards in places where 
there was a deficiency of schools, or where a majority of rate- 
payers desired a Board ; it introduced the “ conscience clause,” 
by refusing to recognize as suitable a school where any child 
was required to be present during the time of religious in- 
struction. 

During the next year or so every elementary school, whether 
public or adventure, had to be visited in order to ascertain 
whether it might be taken into account in estimating the 
educational provision for the district. Of course, the sanitary 
condition of the school, the provision of apparatus, space for 
each child in two and three dimensions were carefully con- 
sidered, as well as the instruction given. The strangest things 
were revealed in the course of this inquiry. I remember going 
to some sixty private schools in a large town in the North of 
England which claimed to be placed on the list as efficient. 
Many were called “ Academies for Young Gentlemen,” “ Finish- 
ing Schools,” and so on; the children were styled “ Master A. 
and Miss B.,” &c., and the parents were gulled into the belief 
that the academy was something very superior. In several, 
thirty or forty children were in a stifling back room of a small 
house, which might properly hold a dozen ; the only apparatus 
was a few battered and unsuitable books ; the unhappy children 
were entirely ignorant. If the Education Act did nothing else, 
it was of value in practically closing these pernicious institutions. 

The School Boards were soon established in nearly every 
large town and in many country districts, the township being 
taken as the unit ; but in the case of adjacent townships being 
very small they might be united to form a school district. The 
compulsory duration of school life was from seven to thirteen, 
but a grant was paid for children from four to seven and from 
thirteen to fourteen. Every School Board proceeded to pass 
by-laws assigning the standard of efficiency for partial and total 
exemption, which was generally fixed much too low. The 
Factory Acts remained untouched by the Education Act, and 
under them every child employed in a factory (for instance, in a 
cotton mill) was entitled to attend school half-time on becoming 
ten years old. An extension of this was added in the Act, 
namely, that any child on passing Standard IV. could claim a 
labour certificate and be quit of school. So the School Boards 
got to work with more or less zeal; but, unfortunately, it has 
often happened that the School Board election turns on other 
considerations than the fitness of the candidates. In many 
cases the election resolves itself into a contest between religious 
sects ; again, sometimes people stand as candidates merely to 
advertise themselves or their business. It is a very remarkable 
thing that frequently only a small proportion of the electors 
take the trouble to go to the poll; though they pay for the 
music, they don’t think it worth while to call the tune. I have 
known cases in which only 20 per cent. or 25 per cent. of the 
electors have voted. The natural result of this is that few 
Boards are composed of the best fitted persons, and in many 
cases certain members are quite unsuitable. The consequence 
is not so serious as one would think; the strong fund of 
common sense which pervades all classes in England prevents 
a badly constituted Board from doing much/harm, and, should 
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it kick over the traces, the strong arm of the Education De- 
partment brings the unruly team to a steady trot again. 

The chief expenses of the Board are incurred for building 
schools and partially maintaining them. They may borrow the 
money for building ; but principal and interest must be paid off 
in a certain term, from twenty to thirty years. The Boards 
appoint officers to look up truants and enforce the compulsory 
attendance. If a child is persistently irregular, his parent is 
brought before the magistrates, but is usually very leniently 
fined or let off altogether; and, though the School Board 
officers are generally active and efficient men, at this present 
day, after nearly thirty years’ experience of the Act, the attend- 
ance is by no means as regular as could be desired. 

The school rate, of course, differs very much in different 
districts. In London it has reached ıs. in the £; at West 
Ham, near London, it is 2s. 6d.; and in some country places 
only 3d. The amount is, of course, determined by the rateable 
value of the school district and the number of schools required. 
The enormous normal annual increase of the population of 
London is brought home in a startling way when I say that, in 
order to meet it, a new school for a thousand children is re- 
quired once a month throughout the year. 

Some relaxations of the crushing severity and the Procrustean 
rules of the original Revised Code were gradually adopted, as I 
have said, and at this day, under the wise administration of the 
present Government, the regulations under which the teachers 
work leave them at liberty to pursue almost any method they 
desire within certain limits and under the sympathetic guidance 
and advice of the Government inspector. Moreover, in about 
go per cent. of all schools the annual examination has been 
abolished, and the remaining tenth have yet to prove their 
right to be inspected without individual examination. The way 
in which a school is now tested is as follows: the inspector or 
one of his assistants visits it, without notice, two or three times 
throughout the year, and spends the whole day in observing 
the teaching and the work of every class in all the subjects 
taken, and, of course, he pays great attention to the discipline, 
tone, and good manners of the children towards one another 
and their teachers. Next to religious training I consider the 
inculcation of good manners of the highest importance. By 
good manners I do not mean the frivolous formule of etiquette, 
which vary in different countries, and even in the same country 
change from one generation to the next ; but I mean considera- 
tion for others, gentleness, honour in word and deed—the 
manners which Tennyson had in his mind in the lhhnes— 


For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind. 


In the same sense William of Wykeham inscribed on the gates 
of his magnificent foundations of Winchester College and New 
College, Oxford—“ Manners makyth man.” 

You will observe from my sketch of the modern system of 
inspection that the inspector does not examine the children 
individually ; he bases his report on inspection of exercise 
books, observation of methods of teachiny, answers of children, 
tone, discipline, and many other things which an experienced 
inspector cannot fail to note. Perhaps it may be of interest to 
describe a visit to a school. I will select the last one I went to, 
not for inspection, but because I learned at the training college 
that it was proposed to send students to practise at it, and I 
wished to see what it was like. This was a Board school in 
York, consisting oftwo stories ; but I shall not refer to the infant 
department, in which were some seven hundred children. On 
going upstairs, I entered a large central! hall, capable of holding 
six or seven hundred children with ease. They are not taught 
there, but assemble for prayers, singing, and drill. On each of 
two sides of this hall were eight class-rooms, for boys on the 
one side and girls on the other. (In several lessons the boys 
and girls are taught together.) ln each room there was 
a certificated teacher, and the headmaster presided over 
all. In one room I heard a lesson on botany, and the 
mistress had carefully selected specimens, and also drew 
some very good illustrations on the blackboard. In another 
a new song—tune and words—was taught in half an hour. 
In the ordinary school lessons I was pleased to see the 
children called to the blackboard by turns to carry on the 
next step. On the master’s desk in the central hall were six- 
teen knobs or buttons, by pressing any one of which a small 
bell was rung in one of the class-rooms. At ten minutes to twelve 


the school band, consisting of five or six little performers, took 
their places. One played the piano, and then there were a flute, 
a fiddle, a big drum, and one or two other instruments. The 
buttons were pressed, and each class marched into the central 
hall, headed by the teacher, to the accompaniment of a merry 
tune. When all were in position, the master read, in a most 
impressive way, a few prayers, the children sang two hymns, 
another march was struck up, and in a minute the hall was 
cleared and the children were on their way home. Nearly 
every child on the books was present at nine o’clock ; but when 
I arrived twenty girls had marched off to a cookery school, 
and some thirty boys were at wood-work under a special 
teacher. These technical subjects, together with laundry- 
work, cottage gardening, swimming, Xc., are much en- 
couraged by the Education Department, which makes special 
grants for the teaching of them. I do not mention agriculture. 
This is not a good subject. Ata celebrated college in London 
agriculture was taught by means of a little book written by 
Tanner, which has to be learned in three weeks, and by which 
you can answer any question on agriculture. In connexion 
with the Yorkshire College, they make a provision that all the 
students shall go on a farm for three weeks and do regular 
farm-work. 

The teaching of cookery is now no sham in England ; but 
twenty years ago, at the training college at Darlington, there 
were two young women who had passed extremely well in 
cookery, and they got very good marks. l heard afterwards 
that these two young women set up together and tried to do 
their own cooking, but they failed altogether. They couldn’t 
cook a mutton chop. 

One other great change in the period under review will now 
be noticed—namely, the Free Education Act passed by the 
Unionist Government of 1891. This provided that all grant- 
receiving schools should give free education, except in the special 
cases of the hiyher-grade and other schools, where a fee of gd. 
was retained. In all other schools (and in the great majority 
of cases) every child from that time has received free education, 
an extra grant being made to recoup the school from the 
public exchequer at the rate of 3d. a week per child in average 
attendance. 

Some very eminent persons were greatly opposed to free 
education. They argued thus :—Before the Act the school 
pence of all children of the very poor were paid by the School 
Boards, or at a voluntary school by the guardians of the poor. 
Thus there was no hardship. Moreover, it is unwise to take so 
great a duty and responsibility away from the parent, who, in 
the majority of cases, is ready, and even glad, to pay for his 
child’s schooling ; the children will tend to become rather the 
children of the State than of their own parent. Lastly, the 
additional charge on the public exchequer is enormous, greatly 
increasing the already burdensome taxation. 

However, these arguments, although very strong in my 
opinion, did not greatly weigh with the public, who were 
caught by the aphorism: “Compulsion logically implies re- 
mission.” 

I must now describe how the teachers are enlisted and 
trained for their work. The pupil-teacher system was taken 
from the Dutch organization, and was, no doubt, partly based 
on the monitorial system which both Bell and Lancaster 
adopted, though in different ways. Although it has produced 
very many excellent teachers in the past, there 1s no doubt that 
the practice of causing a child of thirteen or fourteen to teach 
for five hours daily, and to study when tired out in the evenings, 
often from seven to twelve o’clock, was a most vicious one. 

Something might be said on the other side. There is no 
time now to argue this vexed question, and I am glad to say 
that it is unnecessary tu do so, for the evils of the old system 
are in course of being removed. A Commission (of which I 
was a member) was appointed in 1897 to report on the matter. 
We examined numbers of witnesses, and issued a report, which 
has since been endorsed by the Education Department. 

In the first place, no young pupil-teacher (fourteen or fifteen 
years old) will be allowed to have sole charge of a class. This 
corrects the folly of setting a child to experiment on other 
children. In the second place, the pupil-teacher of the future 
will have at least three half-days per week for private study. 
In the third place, he will be taught at a pupil-teacher school 
under a staff each of whom is selected for special aptitude in 
some particular subject. Some very admirable teachers are 
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engaged for that, and for no other purpose. This corrects 
the folly of putting the pupil-teacher solely under one master 
when that master, however willing, could not teach all the 
subjects. : 

The great difficulty we have in England is to get a supply of 
suitable candidates, especially boys. This is caused by the 
small salaries and consequent competition with other more 
remunerative openings, though, in the long run, the average 
salary of a teacher in England is better than in any other 
employment which he might have taken up. This was proved 
by a great deal of evidence that was given by various experts, 
statistical and educational. 

Having selected a candidate, he has to produce a certificate 
of good health and to pass a Government examination equiva- 
lent to Standard VI. or VII., including two class subjects. He 
is then indentured for four years (or less if of sufficient age 
with a correspondingly harder examination), and is examined 
by the Education Department each year. In case he has fallen 
off at the end of the time, and shows no signs of becoming an 
efficient teacher, the Education Department does not scruple to 
dismiss him. 

The last or fourth-year examination is called the Queen’s 
Scholarship Examination, and any person, whether a pupil- 
teacher or any other British subject over eighteen years old 
who passes it in the first or second class may proceed to any 
training college where there is room, and be boarded and 
taught for two years, free of expense. 

I now come to the logical objective of the pupil-teacher’s 
career, namely, the training college. All the residential 
training colleges but two have been established in the last fifty 
years. At the present day there are twenty-two colleges for 
women, with accommodation for 2,400; and eighteen for men, 
with accommodation for 1,500. They are denominational, except 
five, which were built by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
The rest are mainly Church of England colleges ; but three are 
Roman Catholic, two Wesleyan, and one is under the Con- 
gregational Board. 

There is no “conscience clause,” since a college can select 
its students from those qualified. Of course all its inmates in 
the case of the denominational college belong to the same 
religious body, and attend the same religious instruction and 
the services in the college chapel. 

Most of the college buildings are very beautiful and well 
situated ; the college at Durham on a hill overlooking the 
greatest Norman cathedral; that at Bangor high above the 
Menai Straits, which appear like a beautiful river, the banks 
wooded to the water’s edge. At present I have in my mind the 
large lecture-room at the fine old building at Salisbury where 
King James once lived. From one window there is a view of 
the majestic cathedral which has the most beautiful spire in the 
world ; from another you see the pellucid Avon winding its way 
through meadows carpeted with many lovely wild flowers. I 
could name many other favoured positions in which our students 
are learning their work ; but I must pass on. 

As Chief Inspector of Training Colleges, it has been part of 
my duty for twelve years to draw up a syllabus of work, and to 
set papers for the yearly examination. The course of training 
is for two years. There is some option as to the subjects taken 
up, but a man at the end of his second year would probably be 
examined in English, mathematics, Euclid, algebra, and mensura- 
tion, a language, one or two sciences, history, and geography. 
In English, for example, some plays of Shakespeare or Bacon’s 
essays may perhaps be taken. Every line is read carefully, 
going through all the allusions, historical and otherwise, and 
mastering the essays thoroughly well—that is, providing the 
student does not learn the notes by heart from some of the 
well known editions of the Clarendon Press. History and 
geography are gencrally taken in the first year, and, if the 
student knows sufficient of these subjects, he can turn to a 
language or one or two sciences in the second year. 

The examinations are well conducted, and are tolerably 
severe within the limits of the syllabus. A man placed in the 
first division has to pass quite as good an examination as that 
for a B.A. degree at a University. 

A few years ago a new class of training colleges was called 
into existence by the Government offering to give scholarships 
to Queen’s Scholars attending a University or a University 
college which would make suitable provision for their in- 
struction in the theory and practice of teaching. The Univer- 


sity colleges quickly availed themselves of this offer, and at the 
present time there is a Training Department attached to Oxford 
and Cambridge and to every University college in England and 
Wales, with one exception. Our students attending them are 
allowed to substitute the University syllabus for ours, and 
to take the University examinations ; but in the professional 
subjects we exact precisely the same training as at the residen- 
tial training colleges. Thus we have two kinds of training 
colleges—residential and day. The residential college is a 
great advantage in many ways. The fact of the students being 
together is in itself an advantage. They learn each other’s 
ways, and a man finds his own level very often in mixing with 
other men and women. Besides that, there is a most admirable 
quality which is, I think, essential to every good educational 
student, which has a French name, esprit de corps. This is 
better promoted at the residential college than at the day. 
Another advantage is that the staff are entirely at the disposal 
of the students. The teachers of the residential colleges have 
nothing else to do but study the welfare of the students. 

On the other hand, at the University and the University 
colleges, the students, though isolated, have the advantage of 
lectures from scholars who certainly are superior to the 
ordinary lecturers. 

At the Welsh colleges, particularly Aberystwyth and Cardiff, 
they have had the good sense to establish a hostel for women 
who attend the University colleges. That was what I had in 
view when I recommended the establishment of these colleges. 
The pupil-teacher, although a most excellent youth, grew up in 
a groove—he saw nothing but his fellow pupil-teachers ; he went 
to a training college and met hundreds of others who had been 
pupil-teachers, and had no experience of the world. In these 
day colleges they were able to mix with other students who 
differed in their knowledge of human life. 

On the whole, we derive from all colleges about two thousand 
two hundred trained teachers yearly. Unfortunately this is 
not nearly sufficient, and at the last Queen’s Scholarship exam- 
ination some two thousand candidates who were qualified and 
wished to be trained could not find vacant places at any college. 
No building grants are now allowed, and they depend upon 
private donors. You might say: “ Why don’t the Govern- 
ment doit?” They tried once, but they never had such a hot 
time of it before: every sect in England frightfully abused the 
Government. 

There is, however, another, although an inferior, avenue by 
which a Queen’s Scholar may obtain a certificate. This is by 
serving as an assistant-teacher in a school under inspection for 
about two years, obtaining a good report, and passing the same 
examination for certificates as in training colleges. Technical 
or professional training is thus carried out at all the colleges, 
whether residential or day. Lectures on psychology and school 
management and model lessons are given by the master of 
method. A practising school is a necessary part of every 
college, and every student must practise in a practising school 
for three weeks in each year under the direction and super- 
vision of the master of method and the master of the school, 
who report his progress to the inspector of the training colleges. 

Criticism lessons—perhaps the most valuable part of training 
—are held every week, the whole staff being present and pre- 
pared to criticize. There is not time further to explain the 
manner in which this most useful exercise 1s carried out, nor 
the various kinds of criticism lessons which I suggested in a 
Parliamentary report two or three years ago, and which are 
now generally adopted. 

Lastly, the student’s teaching is tested at the annual inspec- 
tion by his giving a lesson, with twenty-four hours’ notice of 
the subjects selected from those he offers to give. I have 
inspected every residential and day training college, and it is 
my conviction that there are no educational institutions in 
England which do the work they profess in a better manner. 
It is a real pleasure to visit any one of them. The staffs are 
enthusiastic, and generally well fitted for their work. The 
students, though often badly prepared before their admission, 
are extremely well behaved, courteous, and very diligent. 

It is singular that, although training colleges for teachers in 
elementary schools have been so excellently organized, training 
for secondary teachers has advanced very little during the 
period under review. The young man, fresh from high honours 
in Oxford or Cambridge, is pitched into a class-room at Eton 
or Harrow, and forthwith experiments on the boys’ minds, 
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although the law would prevent his doing so on their bodies. 
I think I can prove that training is essential for all classes of 
teachers by three propositions :— (1) Every other civilized 
country in the world is entirely opposed to us. In the best 
French work on pedagogy the writer does not think it is neces- 
sary to argue the point—he assumes that all his readers will 
agree. The training college is regarded as an essential ante- 
cedent condition of organization of national education. (2) The 
second consideration is in the nature of the case. It is to me 
quite inconceivable that a young man or woman will not gain 
immensely by practising in schools under skilled direction, 
attending lectures on psychology and school management, and 
studying the lives and methods of eminent teachers, their 
successes and failures. (3) The third argument is from ex- 
perience. We have trained thousands of teachers (it is uni- 
versally admitted) with excellent results. Critics have sometimes 
said: “ Oh, this applies to the elementary schools only, and not 
to the others.” I have never heard an answer to the rejoinder 
“Why so?” Besides this, we Aave had some experience of 
training for higher schools. The Maria Grey College, the 
Cambridge Training College, and three others have for several 
years received ladies, often of the highest academical distinction, 
for a years training, at the end of which they are examined in 
the practice and theory and history of education for a diploma 
by the University of Cambridge. I have acted as examiner 
several times, and can testify that the results are admirable. I 
have also traced the careers of many of these ladies, which 
fully bear out my conclusions. 

We sometimes meet with the saying “A teacher is born.” 
Let us examine this for a minute. There are certain qualities— 
for instance, justice, sympathy with children, cheerfulness, and 
common sense—which are of primary importance for a teacher. 
Suppose a person possessing these in a high degree begins to 
teach without any training. They are so essential as to counter- 
balance to a considerable extent the need of training. People 
say: “Here is a born teacher”; but, even in this case, such a 
person would certainly have been the better for a knowledge of 
the best methods, the order in which the child’s faculties are 
developed, the laws of hygiene, and so on. And how much 
more important for the person who is not thus endowed! It is 
also said there are many excellent teachers who were not 
trained. I fully admit it. I have known hundreds myself; but 
these teachers would be the first to confess, as many of them 
have done to me, that they gained their knowledge by groping 
their way in experiments, more or less crude, on children. We 
cannot afford such experiments on those who, after a too short 
school life, are to become citizens of our mighty Empire, and 
to maintain (as we hope) its honour and dignity. 

This last remark leads me sorrowfully to report the great 
blot upon our educational system in England: this is the far 
too early age at which our children leave school—are schul-fret, 
as the Germans say. A child can attend half-time only at the 
age of eleven if employed in a factory. He can claim a labour 
certificate on passing the fourth standard, and in any case he 
is quit of school at the age of fourteen. The percentage of 
children found in school who are upwards of twelve years old 
is very small. I have not the exact percentage—in fact, the 
whole of this address is from memory only, for I have no book 
or paper to consult. And so we find that, when the best of 
these (namely, children who spontaneously desire to continue 
their education) come to evening schools two or three years 
later, they generally have forgotten nearly all they had learnt. 
This ts a lamentable fact, and the Education Department would 
be only too glad to increase the short school life were they able 
to do so. The great difficulty is that the parents are generally 
opposed to any extension, because they require the wages 
which a child of twelve or thirteen can pick up. Let us not 
blame the parents—it is but human nature, and no doubt they 
often feel the pinch of poverty; but, so long as this strong 
objection exists on their part, the Legislature will have the 
greatest difficulty in altering the law. Since I arrived at Mel- 
bourne I saw a notice in a newspaper that the Lancashire 
operatives have recently, by a vote of fourteen to one, opposed 
any extension of school age. Those, however, who have 
studied the history of the Factory Acts, and are aware of the 
violent opposition to their introduction all over the country— 
those who remember that, early in this century, women and 
children of seven years of age were sent down coal-mines—may 
hope that, when the hour comes and the man—a philanthropist 


like Lord Brougham or Lord Shaftesbury—the conscience of 
the nation will be awakened. 

I have now briefly traced the progress of public education 
from troublous times to the present day, and there is not time 
to fill in many interesting details—side-lights which might 
relieve the “dry light” (as Bacon calls it) of chronicle. I will 
conclude by saying that I have been intimately acquainted with 
hundreds, even thousands, of English teachers, and have long 
learned to admire their conscientious, efficient, and zealous 
work. I do not doubt that, if I knew the teachers of Victoria, 
I should have similar experience, and I now bid them an 
affectionate farewell. 


e. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER ON MUSIC. 
By C. F. AspY WILLIAMS. 


re Mo does not help the world to go round, and, if all 

music were abolished, the world would not be one whit 
the worse for it. Man has no necessity whatever for music ; it 
is merely a light amusement and recreation; it has no effect 
whatever, on the more important things, such as religion and 
politics.” These astonishing remarks were made by a very 
earnest and excellent schoolmaster à propos of the choice of 
profession for a clever boy, who numbered music amongst 
other talents. 

It is difficult to realize the condition of mind of a person of 
culture and refinement who could yet be so blind to the forces 
at work in the world as seriously to utter and vigorously 
maintain this theory ; and it would not be worth a moment's 
consideration were there not reason to believe that similar 
views are held by many public-school masters, in whose hands 
is placed the guidance of youth. No doubt much of the music 
of society and the vulgar music of the “halls” are merely light 
amusements and recreations ; but even they fill an important 
and useful place, which could probably not be adequately taken 
by anything else. 

But of light amusements we do not propose to speak here ; 
they can be left to take care of themselves. What is of im- 
portance is to try and point out to those who are responsible 
for the training of youth that the wide world is not bounded 
by the limitations of the examination room and the cricket 
field, and that there are forces at work of which many school- 
masters seem to have no conception. “The most brilliant 
deeds of soldiers,” says Plutarch, “can only result in saving 
from momentary danger an army, or a town, or, indeed, a 
nation, and they have never made the army, or town, or nation 
any better ; whereas intellectual pursuits are a source of enjoy- 
ment and wisdom, not only to individuals, or a single town or 
nation, but to the whole human race.” * 

Far be it from us musicians, however, to exalt music at the 
expense of art generally. We fully recognize that it is only 
one branch of that thing called art, which is so intimate a 
part of man’s whole being, and which, more than anything 
else, distinguishes him from the lower animals. 

The most cursory study of history in its widest sense (not 
the history of the quarrels of kings) will reveal the fact that 
there is no period or nation in which art has not played a very 
important part in the internal affairs of the people. Naturally 
the first efforts of man are directed to providing food, clothing, 
shelter, and protection against enemies. Directly he is reason- 
ably certain of these four necessities, he applies his mind to 
art, literature, or science. Art comes first, since it is intimately 
connected with religion. The religions which have been able 
to exist without some form of art are few, and confined to very 
few members of acommunity. It seems almost ludicrous to have 
to point out this fact to educated persons ; yet we must mention 
one or two historical instances bearing on the subject. The 
crude pictures in the catacombs, the elaborate music of the 
early church, the importance attached to the training of church 
singers in all ages, the magnificent cathedrals, the enormous 
collections of religious paintings now in the museums through- 
out Europe, but formerly in churches, the thousands of collec- 
tions of the poenis called hymns, all show how intimately art 
is associated with religion. 

The well known description of the effect produced by the 
psalms and hymns of the church at Milan on St. Augustine 
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soon after his conversion hardly needs reference. “The voices 
flowed in at my ears, truth was distilled in my heart, and the 
affection of piety overflowed in sweet tears of joy.” In A.D. 
380 “ it was ordered that hymns and psalms should be sung at 
Milan after the manner of the Eastern Church, that the people 
might not languish and pine away with tedious sorrow.” 

In early days music was sung in street processions as a means 
of obtaining converts. The same means have been repeated at 
various times and places, and we have an example in the pro- 
cessions of the Salvation Army of the present day. 

It must not be forgotten, moreover, that the whole of that 
magnificent system of harmony which distinguishes Western 
from Eastern music took its rise from the efforts of ancient 
monks to combine sounds, not for “ pleasant recreation,” but to 
produce solemn and dignified tones for the Church. We find 
that Luther looked upon the chorale as one of the most im- 
portant factors in promulgating the Reformation among the 
people. ‘“ Nothing,” says a Spanish monk, “has injured the 
Catholic faith and furthered Luther’s objects so much as his 
hymn-books.” 

In England, among the first projects of the reformers was the 
adaptation of the music of the Roman Church to English words, 
and the invention of the “anthem” by Christopher Tye. The 
“Passion Music” of the Lutheran Church was introduced to 
teach the people the story of the Passion of our Lord, for it was 
found that they could take it to heart better from hearing it 
sung than merely read. 

The oratorio took its rise from the efforts of St. Philip Neri, in 
the sixteenth century, to attract the youth of Rome to his church 
by means of the sacred madrigals and motets composed for 
this purpose by Animuccia. Perhaps the highest effort of 
oratorio was reached in Handel’s “ Messiah,” and, on being 
complimented on the “entertainment” he had provided for the 
audience, the composer is reported to have said: “I am sorry 
if I have only succeeded in entertaining them ; I hoped to have 
made them better.” 

In England, the cathedrals provide the highest standard of 
liturgical music. The parish churches, on the other hand, seek 
to engage the congregations themselves, as well as the trained 
choirs, in the performance of music. Every parish church— 
however small, however poor—every Nonconformist chapel, 
makes music of some kind an integral part of its services. The 
music may be good, or so bad as to shock sensitive ears ; but it 
is never entirely absent. Why is this? Why cannot man 
worship his Creator without the adjunct of what our friend con- 
siders “‘ merely a light amusement and recreation”? Because 
art of some kind, good, bad, or indifferent, is an inherent part of 
every man’s nature; and music happens to be the art which 
appeals to the greatest number. The Scotch Church, and 
certain sections of the English Church, abolished pictorial 
and architectural art; but they could not entirely abolish 
music—art of some sort must be present if religion is to appeal 
to the masses. 

Let us now turn to other aspects of the influence of art. What 
can stir the blood of patriotism more than the pictures of 
famous battles at Greenwich Hospital? Every one knows the 
effect of Dibdin’s sea-songs in attracting sailors to the Navy at 
a time when they were urgently needed ; of the “ Marseillaise ” 
on French soldiers; of Henry Purcell’s “ Lilliburlero,” which, 
according to Dr. Percy, “contributed not a little towards the 
great Revolution of 1688.” Then, again, we have the case of the 
piper at Dargai continuing to encourage his men after his legs 
were broken; the influence of the regimental band in pro- 
ducing good marching and keeping up the spirits of soldiers. 

In the days before steam, rhythm was found of great value to 
sailors in matters requiring all their strength, such as heaving 
the anchor, hoisting a topsail yard, &c. Most ships carried 
a fiddler for this purpose, and I have seen a topsail 
halyard broken more than once by the energy produced by 
singing a “shanty” (chandez ?); whereas, on the “ shanty” being 
countermanded by the captain, the halyard remained whole 
during the rest of the voyage, for the men had no longer the 
strenyth to break it. 

In times of civil and religious peace men turn their minds to 
the cultivation of the higher forms of art, with enormous in- 
fluence for good on their fellows—an influence which is none 
the less potent that its direct effects are not immediately seen. 
All nations have recognized this influence. To take a few 
examples. In Germany the principal theatres are bound to 
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produce classical dramatic works on certain days at half prices, 
in order that the populace may derive benefit from them. In 
France there is naturally a State-aided Opera-house and Salon. 
In England we have our National Gallery, our State-aided 
Burlington House, and two schools of music partly aided by the 
Government. These things would seem to show that Govern- 
ments, at any rate, recognize the power for good exercised by 
art on the nation. Games, sport, and other out-door exercises 
are necessary for the body ; but art, science, and literature are 
equally necessary for the mind. The London County Council 
has for some years provided music in the parks and elsewhere 
at the public expense, and will, in all probability, give a site for 
a national opera-house, because it recognizes that good music is 
of benefit to the manners and morals of the people. 

The artist, musician, architect, dramatist, poet, all fill very 
important places in the world’s economy, and are absolutely 
indispensable. ‘ Man cannot live by bread alone,” and, most 
assuredly, art is one of the greatest gifts of God. To say that a 
boy who chooses music as his life-work, when he might have 
distinguished himself in some other career, is wasting his life in 
an unprofitable manner shows a very narrow appreciation of 
things. Whether such a boy would not make a larger and more 
assured income in some other profession is another question ; 
and, if he considers his own comfort, he will probably not choose 
music. But, assuming that he has gifts above the average, he 
is far more likely to be of service to his fellow-men and his 
country by devoting himself to music than by entering a pro- 
fession that can equally well be carried on by a capable person 
without artistic tendencies. Artistic productivity 1s the gift of 
very few, and should be used for the benefit of the nation ; the 
power of doing office work or military service is far more 
widely spread, and should be left to those who have not the rare 
gift of artistic powers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ST. GABRIEL’S TRAINING COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—I shall be grateful to you if you will give me the opportunity 
to make it known to your readers that St. Gabriel’s Training College 
for Women Teachers in Elementary Schools begins its work in Sep- 
tember with thirty-two students, the utmost number that can be 
accommodated in its temporary home. But, as our new buildings, with 
their much larger accommodation, are to be ready for occupation next 
year, we are prepared to elect some forty resident students and an 
equal number of day students for admission to the college in September, 
1900. 
Candidates who wish to sit for admission to St. Gabriel’s at the 
Queen’s Scholarship Examination this December must send in their 
applications before October 1. Those who have qualified, or 
intend to qualify, for admission by passing one of the University 
examinations now accepted by the Education Department in lieu of the 
Queen’s Scholarship Examination may apply for admission at any 
time up to March 25, 1900. But it would be more convenient to us 
and safer for them that they should communicate with us in good time 
as to their intention. 

The college prospectus and all necessary forms can be obtained from 
the Secretary, C. O. Merritt Fox, Esq., 37 St. George’s Square, 
London, S.W.—I am, Yours faithfully, M. E. BISHOP, 

Principal of St. Gabriel’s College. 

St. Gabriel’s College, 154 Denmark Hill, S.E., 

August, 1899. 


OBITUARY. 


HE Rev. Frank Bridgman Walters, son of the Rev. John Walters, 
Rector of Buckland Monachorum, Devonshire, was born in 
1851. He was educated at Uppingham, where he won an open 
classical scholarship and came under the personal influence of Mr. 
Thring, to whom as a teacher he always acknowledged his indebted- 
ness. Subsequently he won an open mathematical scholarship at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and, although from that time he 
devoted himself to mathematics, he retained to the end a thorough 
appreciation of the classics, and within the last few years was most 
successful with high classical work. In 1877 he was placed eighth 
among the Wranglers, and in the same year was elected to a fellow- 
ship at Queens’, to which college he had migrated. . 
After leaving Cambridge he was appointed assistant-master at Clifton 
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College, and remained there for four years under Dr. Percival, and | clearly seen. He never tired of impressing upon boys their corporate 
subsequently under Dr. Wilson. While at Clifton he formed a life- | responsibility. Having introduced the hostel system, he fostered the 
long friendship with the Rev. T. E. Brown. In 1881 he was ap- | idea that the houses into which the hostel was divided were collectively 
pointed house-master and senior mathematical master at Dover | responsible for the tone and character of the individual. This prin- 
College. At both these schools he was regarded asa most capable | ciple, it may with truth be said, he has thoroughly grafted upon the 
form-master and organizer, and during the five years he stayed at | school, and all those who have come under his influence will never 
Dover he was responsible for the institution of a workshop and the | forget the earnest words with which, in the schoolroom and in the 
efficient working of the same. In 1855 he was ordained deacon, and | pulpit, he constantly laid stress on this as the most powerful factor in 
in the following year priest, by the Bishop of Ely. the well-being of the school. He was devoted to the school services 
In the summer of 1886 he was appointed Principal of King William’s | in the chapel, and spared no pains to make them attractive to the boys 
College, Castletown, Isle of Man, which post he held till hisdeath. All | by fostering congregational singing. Perhaps no feature in the school 
his energies were devoted to the welfare of the school, and the material | life struck the stranger so much as the brightness and heartiness of 
improvements he has introduced are not more remarkable than the esfrz# | the school service. In the pulpit he was always practical, and many 
de corps that he has succeeded in creating. Amongst the improvements | an old boy has spoken of the help he received from the Principal’s 
he has introduced may be mentioned the building of a swimming bath, | sermons, 
a steam laundry, fives courts, the introduction of carpenters’ and Those who were brought into close contact with him will never 
engineering shops, the decorating of the chapel, and the building of | forget his sympathetic character, his kindness in any time of trouble, 
anew organ. The college itself, under his hands, assumed an entirely | and advice in any ditticulty. The senior boys always looked upon him 
different appearance, the roof being considerably raised, and the system | as a friend, and every old boy who went to see him in that hour 
of large open dormitories being substituted for the small bedrooms | which he so unselfishly devoted to them, when so unwell, on the last 
which existed before. He encouraged the work of the modern side | day of term will always remember the few words he was able to 
by building chemical and physical laboratories, and it was his desire, | speak to each. 
at the earliest possible opportunity, to still further improve upon these. Boys, masters, and servants alike feel that in him they have lost 
During the last few years the playing fields have been extended and | one who was devoted to their interests and to the interests of the 
relevelled, and it was his desire that the work which he had done ! school. 
should be completed by the erection of a pavilion worthy of the 
school. 
To his organization and personal efforts are due the many suc- 
cesses which the school has achieved during the past years in Univer- 
sity, Army, and other examinations, and it is noteworthy that his last 
year at the school should have been marked by the longest and best 
list of honours. His ability was not confined only to the attairs of the 
college. He collaborated with Mr. A. Cockshott in editing a work on 
geometrical conics, and was the author of the proposal to compile a 
public-school hymn book—a proposal which was adopted by the 


TOO LATE. 


T was a picture before which he frequently lingered. It 
carried him back to days of importance, before his super- 
annuation. When in 1870 the well disposed owners suggested 
retirement, with a pension of forty shillings a week, a vision of 
infinite achievement opened before him. The day dreams ot 
Headmasters’ Conference of last year, when a committee was ap- forty years should all be realized. Instead of TUTOR Nera 
pointed, of which he was a member. the ample page of life spread blank with leisure. Two pounds 
He took a deep interest in all educational matters, and was ap- | 4 week and the products of a long frugality ! The delight of 
inted by the insular Government to serve on the Commission to deliberate travel should be his. Sacred places must be visited. 
inquire into the educational endowments of the island. He would haunt the placid vales of Westmoreland, discerning 
n the inner management of the school, his personality was most (Continued on page 55°.) 
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more closely the spirit of its poet; long days should be idled in 
the sunny country of the Avon; Oxford and Cambridge would 
become “a dream of music to the inward ear and of delight to 
the contemplative eye”; and London! London was the Mecca 
of his imagination. First a reflective pilyrimaye to Canterbury; 
then excursions to places immortalized by great deeds or the 
great dead. Lastly the museums and picture galleries. 

Fifteen years of unencumbered leisure and these things had 
been. Not quite in the golden atmosphere of splendid dream- 
ing, but soberly and sufficiently. It is not every day old yearnings 
are realized. But as he stood on the steps of the gallery, 
watching the unceasing currents of traffic swirling around the 
fountains, his thoughts were with the picture. He returned to 
look at it once more. 

He sat at his high desk in the old Mill School once again. 
The dreary whitewashed walls, the vacant windows, the 
battered map of “The Old World and the New,” all were there. 
He heard again the sing-song repetition of the lesson, the shrill 
question of the monitor, the clatter of slates. 

The children doubled to their tasks as he raised his head ; 
there was silence when he spoke. These were the days of 
dominion. A squalid kingdom, perhaps, and unruly subjects ; 
but still dominion. The schoolmaster, he retiected, is the foster- 
parent of a large family. The infant, wide-eyed and inarticulate ; 
the boy, slow and superficially stupid, clever and superficially 
quick-growing, so quickly too big for school and passing to the 
mill. He would teach them differently now. Memory should 
not be cultivated to the detriment of intelligence ; words should 
no longer take the place of things. He would burn the rod and 
spare the child. It was time to visit the old school—his kingdom 
—and tell them what he had learnt. 

Often had he tramped from the station to the school. Every 
step was vividly familiar. It was only yesterday—a matter of 
five and forty years or thereabouts—the railway opened. He 
then worked in the mill and earned good money. The friendly 
manager was superintendent of the Sunday school in which he 
taught. The loss of a limb was not uncommon among mill 
hands in those days. Deprived of an arm, he ceased to be 
competent as a workman, and was in the way to be cast adrift ; 
but the friendly manager made a place inthe Mill School. The 
headmaster, also deficient of a limb, was rough and untaught, 
the scholars driven through the dreary rudiments with oaths 
and blows and execrations. The school was, in fact, a place of 
fear, controlled by rampant incapacity. When drink killed the 
headmaster the assistant was promoted. Tramping from the 
station, the old Mill School stood in his mind as he left it fifteen 
years before. A bare structure enclosed by a broken fence. 
The door opened upon the one large room, with its dreary white- 
washed walls, its vacant windows, its battered map of “ The Old 
World and the New.” Caps and dinner bags hung in confusion 
or littered about the floor. The ancient adjustable desks were 
doubtless as shaky and capricious as ever; the “ Readers ” just 
as deficient and dirty. 

But everything should be altered. The managers must be 
told. It was a fine idea to reform the old school. To come 
back—after long years—and use knowledge and influence for 
the benefit of everybody. This should be the last but best work 
of his life. The thought quickened his steps. 


The headmaster of the New Mill (Board) School sat in ease 
before a spacious desk. He listened critically to the first assistant 
exercising the fifth standard in mental arithmetic. The school, 
he reflected, was in a flourishing condition. It was its pride to 
be up to date. The handsome building was admittedly the 
ornament of the parish. Its picturesque gables and mullioned 
windows, peeping above the enclosure of an ample playing 
ground, were dignified and suggestive. The class-rooms open- 
ing from the lofty central hall were bright and well ventilated. 
Against the walls were glass-framed cabinets full of wonderful 
things, while here and there a beautiful picture opened a window 
to another world. Patient teachers encouraged industrious 
groups of bright-faced youngsters. 

The headmaster’s discourse on coral islands was interrupted 
by a teacher. 

“ Please, Sir,” he said, “there’s an old one-armed man in 
a fit or something in the Central Hall.” 

The headmaster hurried out to see ; but he was too late. 
old man had vanished ! 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ EDUGATIONAL WORKS. 


BLACKWOO0DS’ 
ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


IN Crown 8vo VOLUMES. 
With numerous Plain and Coloured Illustrations and Maps. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS have pleasure in 
announcing the issue of the opening volumes of a new Series of 
CLASSICAL TEXTS under the general editorship of H. W. 
AUDEN, M.A., Assistant-Master at Fettes College, late Scholar 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. 


Some Leading Features of the Series. 


The primary aim of the Series is to supply cheap, attractive, and 
practical editions of the more ordinary school classics. 


Introductions are short and interesting, containing (a) a life 
of the author; (¢) some account of his works generally ; and (c) a 
notice of the special work under treatment. 
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Founders of the Empire. By Pup Ginss. 
256 poges. Extra crown 8vo, prettily bound in cloth. With 
four Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. Price 1s. 8d. 


A History of England. By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
Fully Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 816 pages, bound in cloth. 
Second Edition, Revised, price 5s. 
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resent with the past, and the profound abiding significance of the 
internal and external struggles of our forefathers. Nor, we should 
imagine, can it be studied without producing a genuine sense of the 
intense interest which critical periods of English history possessed for 
those whose lot it was to live through them.”’ 


In Danger’s Hour, or, Stout Hearts and 
Stirring Deeds. With Introduction by H. O. ARNOLD- 
Forster, M.P. With Original Coloured Plates and numerous 
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superior binding, 5s. ) 


*‘Cassell’s Latin Dictionary is the handiest, the 


Aap useful, and certainly the very cheapest to be met with.” — The 
Rock. 


**Cassell’s English Dictionary, in addition to the 
clear arrangement, legible type, and other advantages, is provided 
with a common-sense scheme of pronunciation. An excellent 
dictionary." — The Pall Mall Gazette. (Price 3s. 6d.; superior 
binding, 5s.) 


The New Latin Primer. 
2s. 6d. 


The First Latin Primer. By the same Author ıs. 


Latin Prose for Lower Forms. Being a Series 
of Exercises adapted to the New and First Latin Primers. By 
M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Cassell’s Lessons in French. An entirely New 
and Revised Edition. Part I. Containing 240 pages, crown 8vo, 
bound in cloth, 2s. 

This work (which reached a sale of 141,0cO copies in its original 
edition) has been revised by Mr. James Boielle, B.A., Examiner ‘in 
French Language and Literature in the University of London. It is 
now in all respects suitable for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Exam- 
inations and the College of Preceptors’ Examinations. The type has 
been reset in a bold style, and each lesson, with the exercises bearing 
upon it, has been brought within the compass of an hour’s work. 


*,” The Revised Part II. will be ready during the autumn of 1899. 
A First Sketch of English Literature. Com- 


prising an account of English Literature from the Earliest Period 
to the present date. By HENRY Morey, LL.D. 31st Thousand. 
1,099 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“ Full of admirable matter, carefully and consecutively arranged, simple and manly 
in style, accurate in detail, judicious and appreciative in criticism, it forms a summary 
of special value to the student, and which every reader may consult with advantage.” 
Spectator. 


The Story of English Literature. By Anna 
BUCKLAND. 14thThousand. Cheap Edition. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


‘With great taste, judgment, and skill, Miss Anna Ruckland has told the 
fascinating story of our English literature." — Literary World. 
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By GRENVILLE A. J. Core, M.R.I.A., F.G.S., Professor of Geology, Royal 
College of Science for Ireland. Tuirp Epition. Cloth, 10s. 6d. Revised and 
in part Rewritten. With Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 

A THEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS: Comprising Properties of Matter, Sound, 
Heat, Magnetism and Electricity, and Light. Vol. I.—Sounp. By J. H. 
Poyntinc, Sc.D., F.R.S., and J. J. THomson, M.A., F.R.S. Large 8vo. 
Fully Illustrated. 8s. 6d. Post free. 


WELLS'S ENGINEERING DRAWING AND DBSIGN. By 
S. H. Weis, Wh.Sc., A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., Principal and Head of the 
Engineering Department, Battersea Polytechnical Institute. In Two Parts. 
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I.—PRACTICAL GEOMETRY: PLANE AND SOLID. 38. 
II1.—MACHINE AND ENGINE DRAWING AND Desicn. 4s. 6d. 
Forming acomplete course. With numerous Examples and Illustrations prepared 
expressly for the work. 


PROFESSOR JAMIESON'S POPULAR WORKS. 


JAMIBSON’S STRAM AND : JAMIBSON’S APPLIED 
STHAM BNGIN BS. With over MEOCHANIOS (An Advanced 
200 Illustrations, Folding Plates, and Text-book on). 
Examination Papers. Twecrin Vol. 1. — Comprising Part I.: The 
Epition. Revised and Enlarged. Principle of Work and its Applications ; 
8s. 6d. Partll.: Gearing. Tutrp EDIT. 7s. 

JAMIBSONS BLEMBENT- Vol. 11. —Comprising Parts III.-VI.: 
ARY MANUAL OF | Motion; Energy; Graphic Statics ; 
STEAM ANDTHE STHAM | Strength of Materials; Hydraulics and 


BENGINE. Sixtu EDITION. Hydraulic Machinery. ECOND Eni- 
38. 6d. TION. 8s. 6d. 


JAMIBSON’S MAGNETISM | JAMIBSON’S APPLIED 
AND ELECTRIOITY. With MECHANICS (Introductory 
246 Illustrations and Examination Manual). Turrp Epition. Revised 
Papers. FOURTH EDITION. 3s. 6d. | and Enlarged. 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY (OUTLINES OF). By Prof. STIRLING, 
M TuHirD EDITION. 12s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL HISTOLOGY (OUTLINES OF). By Prof. STIRLING! 
M.D., Sc.D. With 368 Illustrations. SECOND EDITION. 12s. 6d. 

THE PHYSIOLOGISTS NOTH BOOK. A Summary of the present 
state of Physiological Science for Students. By Avex Hitt, M.A., M.D., Master 
of Downing College, Cambridge. With numerous Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR DAVIS. 
AN BLEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF BIOLOGY. By J 


. R. 

Ainsworth Davis, M.A., F.Z.S., Professor of Biology, University College, 
Aberystwith ; Examiner in Zoology, University of Aberdeen. Seconp EDITION. 
In Two Volumes. Sold separately. 
Vol. I. — VEGETABLE MorrHoLoOGY Vol. I1I.—AnNnıMAL MORPHOLOGY AND 
AND PHuysioLocyY. With Complete Index- PuvysioLocy. With Complete Index- 


Glossary and 128 Illustrations. 8s. 6d. Glossary and 108 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

THE FLOWERING PLANT: First Principles of Botany. By Prof. J. R. 
AINSWORTH Davis, M.A., F.Z.S., University College, Aberystwith, Very 
fully Illustrated. Seconp Epvition. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WORKS BY ELEANOR HUGHES-GIBB. 


HOW PLANTS LIVE AND WORK. A Simple Introduction to the 
Plant World. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE MAKING OF A DAISY; “WHEAT OUT OF LILIBS”; 
and other Studies in Plant-Life and Evolution. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, gilt, 
2s. 6d. 


OPEN-AIR STUDIES IN BOTANY: Sketches of British Wild Flowers 
in their Homes. By R. Liovp PRAEGER, B.A., M.R.I.A. Illustrated by 
Drawings from Nature by S. Rosamonp PRAEGER, and Photographs by R. 
WeLrcH. Handsome cloth, 7s. 6d.; gilt, 8s. 6d., post free. 


OPHN-AIR STUDIES IN GEOLOGY: An Introduction to Geology 
Out-of-Doors. By GRENVILLE A. J. Core, F.G.S., M.R.I.A. With 12 Full-page 
Plates after Photographs, and Illustrations. Handsome cloth, 8s. 6d., post free. 


WORKS BY REV. C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A., 
Hon. Canon of Peterborough Cathedral. 


THIRD EDITION. NOW READY. COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES. 


SPECIMENS OF ROMAN LITERATURE: 
Prose Writers and Poets. 
From the Barliest Period to the Times of the Antonines. 
Part I.—Roman TuovucuT: Religion, Philosophy, Art. 6s. 
Part 11.—Roman SrYyLE: Descriptive, Rhetorical, Humorous. ṣs. 
Or in One Volume, complete, TH1RD EDITION, 10s. 6d. 
*.* KEY to Part II., Perion II., by Tuos. Jonnston, M.A., may now be bad 
(by Tutors and Schoolmasters only) on application to the Publishers. 2s. 6d. 
“A work which is not only useful but necessary. The sound judgment exercised 
in plan and selection calls for hearty commendation."—Satunday Review. 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITHBRATURB. By the Rev. C. T. 
CrutTtTwe ct, M.A., Hon. Canon of Peterborough Cathedral. From the Earliest 
Period to the Times of the Antonines. SixtH Epi tion. 8s. 6d. 

“ Full of good scholarship and good criticism." —A thenaum. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. From the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Demosthenes. By Frank B. Jevons, M.A., D.Litt., Principal 
of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, in the University of Durham. Ssgconp Epition, 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

“ Beyond all question the best history of Greek literature hitherto published."— 

Spectator. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


Special Subjects, 1900. 


All texts are annotated and contain full Introductions. The Vocabularies are in 
order of the Text, and are preceded by two series of Test Papers. 


MATRICULATION, 1900. 


For January, 1900. 
Vergil._Aeneid, Book VI. Seconxp Epvirion. INTRODUC- 


TION, Text, and Notes, 1s. 6d. VocanvuLary, with Test PAPERS, 
Interleaved, 1g. TRANSLATION, 1s, IN Oxe VoL., 38. 


Plato.—Apology. IxtTropuction, TEXT, and Notes, 38. 6d. 


TRANSLATION, 1s, 6d. IN One VoL., 45, 6d. 


For June, 1900. 


Caesar.—The Invasion of Britain. Book IV., Ch. 20- 


Book V., Ch. 23. With Two Maps. Ixtronpuction, Text, and Nores, 
2s. 6d. Vocasucary, with Test PAPERS, /xter/caved, 1g. 6d. TRANS- 
LATION, 1s, 6d. IN One VoL., 4s. 6d. 


Buripides.— Hecuba. Intrropuction, Text, and Nores, 
38.6d. TransLaTION, 1s. 6d. In One VoL., 48. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE ARTS, 1900. 


Oicero.—De Officiis, Book III. Inrropuction, TEXT, and 
Nores, 33. 6d. Vocanccary, with Test Papers, /uterleaved, 18. TRANS- 
LATION, 18. 6d. In One VoL., 58, 6d. 


Horace. — Odes and Bpodes. Inxtropucrion, TEXT, and 
Nores, Odes, 3s. 6d.; Bpodes, ls. 6d. TRANSLATION, with VOCABULARY 
(/aterleavea) and Test Pavers, 28, 6d. 


History of Rome, 202-78 s.c. With Test Questions, 48. 6d. 
Synopsis of Roman History, 202-78 3.c. Two Parts, 


Interleaved, 1g. each. 


Plato.—Ion. (Uniform with De Officiis IZI. in price and arrange- 


ment of parts.) 


Sophocles. Antigone. 
s. 6d. VYocarguLaRry, with Test Parers, /aterleaved, 18. 


1s. 6d. Ix One VoL., 4s. 6d. 
E A of Greece, 440-362 s.c. With TEST QUESTIONS. 


INTRODUCTION, TEXT, and NOTES, 
TRANSLATION, 


. 6d. 
Synopsis of Grecian History, Part II., 495-405 ».c., 
and Part III., 405-828 s.c. With Test Questions. ls each. 


Chaucer.—Prologue and Knight's Tale. 2s. 6d. 
Shakespeare.—A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 2s. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS, 1900. 


Cicero.—Pro Sulla. TRANsLaTion, with Test Papers. By 
F. G. Praistowr, M.A. Lond. and Camb., late Fellow of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, Gold Medallist in Classics. 28, 6d. à 


Lucretius. Book V. TRANSLATION, with TEST PAPERS. By 
F. G. Pratstowg, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Qs. 6d. 


Aristophanes.—Vespae. TRANSLATION, with TEST PAPERS. 
By F. G. PLaistTowe, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 28. 6d. Norasitia, 1s, 


Thucydides. Book II. TRANSLATION, with TEST PAPERS. 
By J. F. Stour, M.A. Camb. 3s. 6d. 


History of Bnglish Literature, 1660-1832. (Being 
Part IT. of “ The Intermediate Text-Book of English Literature”) By 
W. H. Low, M.A. Lond., and A. J. Wyatt, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 33. 6d. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE of the University Tutorial Series, and List of 
Books classified for London University, Cambridge and Oxford Local and 
College of Preceptors’, Science and Art Department, and other Examinations, 
Tree on application. 
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MEASUREMENT AND SIMPLE SURVEYING. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. 


By BENCHARA BRANFORD. 


(Continued from page 506.) 
FIRST LESSON 
1. Lines. 
Bo completing the first lesson, we developed to 
8 


reater clearness the idea of a /:me. Asked to draw a 
“line” on the blackboard, a child made this figure— 


a 


I draw a very thick line with the chalk— 


+ | 


Some discussion between the children at once arises as to 
whether this is one line or two lines. We finally agreed that it 
might be meant for one line but really contained two lines (top 
and bottom) ; in fact that it was really a small surface, and that 
we could not draw ove line on the board with the chalk without 
drawing /wo. 

TEACHER: “Which line, or boundary, shall we take if we 
wish to measure accurately the size of this triangle?” Here 
I chalked out a triangle on the board, with very ¢Azck sides 


continued. 


(see fig.). At this point a child came up to the board, took the 
chalk and completely flied up the space inside the triangle, 
thus, exclaiming triumphantly: “Now weve drawn one line 


| 
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[meaning the exterior boundary] without drawing fwo/” I 
was decidedly pleased, of course, with this smart criticism ; 
but, before I could say a word in reply, another child (evidently 
anxious to save the teacher’s reputation—children appear to be 
very tender on this score if one 1s sympathetic with them— 
partly, too, doubtless, eager to criticize the critic) interposed 
the remark : “ But vou [referring to the other child] had to make 
two lines af the start!” This settled the question to their 
satisfaction ; and, after a little more discussion, the following 
statement was placed upon the board:—“ In drawing the 
boundary of a figure, the bounding ‘line’ is to be made thick 
enough to be seen, but not so thick as to take up space we can 
measure.” 
2. Straight Lines. 


“How shall we descride the difference between a straight line 
and a curved line?” 

Various answers, ¢.¢.: “A straight line always has the same 
direction and does not change.” “A straight line is the shortest 
distance.” A question or two caused the addition to the last 
statement of the words “ between two places.” 

The relative vagueness of the word f/ace gives a capital 
opportunity of developing a more precise idea of the meaning 
of point, and of showing how convenient an idea and word it is 
for purposes of measurement and accurate description. The 
lesson was finished by putting a little problem :—‘ How many 
lines can be drawn through two points (placed on the black- 
board)? How many of these are straight?” 

This lesson occupied half-an-hour. 


(Briefer Notes.) 


Henceforth, except where a specially interesting conversation 
took place, for brevity I simply state the lines along which we 
developed the subject. With rare exceptions, a “(tle appro- 
priate stimulation educed the answer to, or solution of, the difi- 
culty entirely from the children themselves. 1 may remark here 
that, when (after two or three lessons) we began some simple 
surveying, some of the children, entirely of their own accord, 
so interested their fathers in the matter that (as I heard sub- 
sequently) the measurements made at school were afterwards 
repeated by parent and child at home. The great interest 
taken by the children in this method of developing geometry 
was, In fact, very remarkable throughout : equally so were the 
originality and sharpness of the replies received. 


Second Lesson. 


3. To each Teacher his own Way. 


In attempting to help others by an account of his own 
failures and successes, one runs the risk of assuming an appear- 
ance of authority and even dogmatism. Especially is this 
likely to be the case where brevity is essential. If I am un- 
lucky enough at times to appear in this objectionable guise, in 
these little papers, I sincerely assure the reader it is merely 
appearance. 

I have myself fallen into too many pitfalls in the path of the 
teacher to feel at all inclined to dogmatize; yet, as I believe 
that (with much effort !) I have climbed out again, I may hope 
to warn others of their existence, and, if some still struggle in 
the pits, I may perchance help these to get out. 

No attempt is made to manufacture an infallible specific for 
perfecting mathematical education: the aim is much humbler. 
I hope that this account will lead others to test the value of my 
suggestions. I should like, too, to see others relating their ex- 
perience. With a large amount of evidence thus collected from 
teachers of all ages and kinds of experience, there would be 
reasonable hope of deducing therefrom a body of principles, 
bearing upon the teaching of mathematics, which might really 
merit the title of educational science. 

At present, however able and successful a teacher may be, it 
generally, alas ! happens that his wisdom all dies with him ; and, 
except for a comparatively small number of scholars whom he 
has educated, the fruits of his experience have no direct in- 
fluence upon other teachers. And yet incalculable almost is the 
amount of experience that might be focussed on the testing of any 
stated methods and vaunted principles, to burn up their dross 
and refine their truth. Once we are agreed upon fundamental 
principles, then the detailed application of them is simply a 
question of the individuality of the particular teacher ; freedom 
to the teacher thoroughly grounded in these principles to apply 
them according to his own particular experience—this surely is 
an ideal of education. But, alas! this cannot be while Euclid 


rules the roost and the winning of scholarships holds the day. 
It is, therefore, very far from my opinion that the exact line 
of development herein to be set forth is always advisable in the 
treatment of geometry. It is simply offered as suggestive. 
In time I fervently hope that every teacher will construct his 
own syllabus. With this he will educate most efficiently ; ıt 
will be the loved issue of his own labour. The better the 
teacher, the more degrading becomes a syllabus imposed from 
without. Should my present account carry even a little sym- 
pathy, which brings consolation and courage, some little faith 
to inspire new efforts, some candid questioning of traditional 
ways—then its purpose will be half-fulfilled. Moreover, ıt 
frequently happens that the necessity is felt for a change in 
traditional methods of teaching, and the desire for such change 
exists more or less strongly in many minds, which only requires 
to be given definite and public expression to become, at length, 
really operative in the practical world of education. This I 
believe to be eminently the case at present. To help towards 
such a consummation is my hope. 

The general monotony and frequent sterility of our educa- 
tional methods point to deep-lying errors. I have striven to 
indicate clearly some, at least, of these ; though I do not, of 
course, pretend to have discovered all—perhaps not even the 
most fundamental. To originality, in the sense of the dis- 
covery of absolutely novel educational truths, I lay no claim 
whatsoever. Yet I can justly claim that those principles I have 
enforced as in special danger of being neglected, I have, at 
least, re-created as truths for myself by long and strenuous 
reflection on my own teaching experience. They are, therefore, 
no mere fantasies of a pure theorist, but the resultant of action 
and thought. I would modify the famous saying of Cousin, and 
urge that “ Criticism is the life of education.” 


4. Point and Straight Line: Position. 


“A straight line is the shortest distance between two places,” 
says a child. TEACHER: “ How far is it from Aere [the school] 
to the church over ‘here ?” To be as accurate as we can, we 
find (1) it is necessary to state from what fart of the school and 
to what part of the church we are to measure ; (2) that it would 
be convenient to place a mark, say a chalk mark, on these two 
agreed-upon “parts”; (3) that this mark must be made so 
small that it occupies no measurable space, and yet is big 
enough to be seen. Agreed then :— 

“ A point is really a small surface which is large enough to be 
seen but not large enough to be measured ; a point is necessary 
as a mark of position, for it tells z/4ere to measure from.” 

It was also clearly seen that, though both actual lines and 
points occupy space, we attend only, in measurement, to the 
lengths of lines, neglecting the breadths ; while with points we 
neglect both length and breadth, and merely use them as marks 
of position. 

I note here that, previously to this clearing up of ideas on the 
conventional meanings of point and /ine, to the question : “ How 
many straight lines can be passed through two points ?” was 
replied : “Any number, if you make the points big enough!” 
—e.g.* 


= n L 


The convenience of taking the more restricted meanings of 
“point” and “line” above indicated was subsequently seen: 
this view, of course, led to the statement :—“ It is convenient to 
use the terms “straight line” and “ point” in such a way that 
(1) only one straight line can be got to pass through two given 
points, and (2) only one point is common to two given straight 
lines.” 


5. The Drawing of Straight Lines—Units—Sighting. 


Two points marked on blackboard. Problem: “Join them by 
a straight line.” Solution: Stretch a piece of string “edly 
between the two points. All agreed that the string must be 
tight, in order to get the shortes¢ distance. Finally, with chalk, 
the child marks out the line indicated by the string. 

Harder Problem : “ Two pins are stuck into a long desk, one 

* Such answers throw considerable light on the nature of the process 
by which children evolve the riper conception from the cruder per- 
ception. 
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at each end (at the extremities of a diagonal, so that no natural 
line in the wood can be made use of), e.g. 


Required the magnitude of the distance between them.” 
(Materials allowed : foot-rule, divided into inches and fractions 
of an inch, and string). 

In simple problems like this the teacher will find that he has 
merely to look on and say nothing. 

Solution: One child holds an end of the string at the pin A, 
while another walks to Ð, and stretches the string tightly 
between the two pins. The length used is then measured by 
foot-rule as accurately as possible. Result: 14 ft. 63 ins. 

Next Problem: “If I want to measure the distance between 
here and the church, and have not a piece of string long enough, 
what am I to do?” 

A similar problem is constructed for solution in the school- 
room itself, thus :—“ Measure the distance between the two pins 
A and B in the desk ; but no piece of string longer than a yard is 
to be used.” Here, for the first time, the children saw a serious 
difficulty. “In what direction shall we start?” asked some. 
Others started off measuring from A by guess-work, but the 
brighter members criticized at once, saying : “ But you’re going 
the wrong way ; Zat is not a straight line!” (meaning the path 


ACD...) 
wee 
A 


TEACHER : “ How do you know that AC is not a straight 
line that will pass through 8?” 

“ We can see that it is not.” 

TEACHER: “Then it is evidently better for one of you to 
measure, and one to ‘see’ that the measuring is straight for B.” 

Teacher suggests sticking in a pin to mark the end of every 
measurement, instead of holding the finger there. The children 
now grasped the practical solution of such problems. Thus 


I] J]. 


one child stands at the pin 4, another at the pin B, each 
looking along the line joining the pin-heads of AB (the cheap 
steel pins with white-beaded heads are very convenient for this 
purpose). A third child then takes a number of pins and sticks 
them successively into the desk at conveniently short intervals, 
according to the directions given by the other two, as at 
C, D, E,..., so that the pin-heads all appear to be in one 
straight line. This, of course, is simply what is known as 
“sighting” in surveying. Every child, be it observed, was 
decidedly anxious to take a “sight.” Ina large class several 
distances might be measured simultaneously, and the observing 
instincts of all be thus satisfied. They by no means all agreed 
as to the precise spot in which a pin should be placed, so that 
I had frequently to adjudicate between rival claims. The love 
of accuracy obviously varied much amongst them. 

Here let me draw attention to the importance of instilling a 
few simple ideas on the nature of measurement (#.e., measure- 
ment of external magnitude, or what is known as empirical 
measurement). That such measurements are always approxi- 
mate (an equivalent phrase for the child is “not perfectly true 
or exact”); that different persons generally get slightly different 
results; that the sore patience and care given, the more accurate 
or truthful is the measurement—these truths can be easily 
and forcibly brought home to children by observation of their 
own attempts. During subsequent kinds of measurement, 
where we had zwo methods of taking the same measurement, 
the results happened to differ. I said: “ Which are we to take 
as the more correct?” Two children at once said: “Add them 
together and halve 77.” Let it be noted that these children 
were beginning their geometrical studies a¢ /eas¢# a year before 


the customary age. This episode (though not really much 
more remarkable than many bright replies I received) I pur- 
posely narrate as affording a piece of evidence distinctly en- 
couraging to those of us who have faith in the power and 
originality of children when suitably guided and stimulated, 
and yet—when repeatedly thrown on their own resources ’ 
Here we have a case of children spontaneously hitting on the 
idea of an average in measurement—a ‘simple enough idea, of 
course, but one which (if given at all) is usually thrust upon 
the child in a mzt/ieu (the orthodox arithmetic book, in which a 
“measurement” itself becomes as symbolical in character as 
the figures that symbolize it !) so artificial and abstract that he 
se little interest in the idea and still less appreciation of its 
value. 

Let me here confess that, in the more youthful and sceptical 
times of my teaching life, such bright replies as these generally 
led me to make careful inquiries as to the antecedents (educa- 
tionally) of the particular individuals who gave them—to dis- 
cover if the solution was really original or simply the outcome 
of imitation. Further experience pretty conclusively showed 
me the uselessness of this procedure, and continually helped to 
replace my scepticism by faith ; zow I receive with unquestion- 
ing gratitude these little gifts the gods send: may I venture to 
recommend this attitude to others ? 

Let me return to my class. By this method of “sighting,” 
the children succeeded in tracing a straight line between 4 and 
B. This they then easily measured by repeated use of the 
yard of string. Here turns up a little problem in arithmetic: 
“A string, one yard in length, goes four times into a certain 
distance 48, and the rest measures 2 ft. 8in. Find the whole 
distance 4B.” 

Result: 3 ft.x4+2 ft. 8in. = 74 ft. 8 in. Thus may arith- 
metic and geometry mutually aid and develop each other. The 
day, I hope, is not far off when arithmetic will cease to be re- 
garded as an isolated “ subject” of instruction, and will take its 
proper place as the handmaiden of geometrical and physical 
sciences, 

6. Flat Surfaces, again. 


“A flat or plane surface,” said the children, “is one on which 
straight lines can be drawn.” 

I take a cylinder (such as those used in kindergartens) and 
ask if any one can draw a straight line on the surface of that. 

“ Yes.” One little pupil easily succeeds in chalking a straight 


line from top to bottom, with the help of string stretched tight. 

TEACHER: “Then a cylinder is a/so a surface on which 
straight lines can be drawn? Now point out some other 
surfaces in the room on which we can draw straight lines—but 
they are not to be flat.” 

Lead-pencil, penholders, curved front edge of mantelpiece, 
cones, &c.—all these were indicated. To all such surfaces as a 
straight-edge or ruler could be fitted, we agreed to give the 
name of ruled surfaces. 

“ How then shall we distinguish between a “ruled” surface 
which is also aż (or plane) and a “ruled” surface which is xot 
flat ?” 

CHILD: “You can draw straight lines a// over a flat surface, 
but only in some directions on a cylinder.” 

Between us (as usual) we therefore manufactured these state- 
ments :—Flat surfaces: test of flatness :—“ A flat or plane 
surface is a particular and very common kind of ruled surface 
and is such that straight lines can be drawn on it in all directions 
through every point on it we like to take.” 

Or we may put the matter thus :—“ Through every two points 
we like to take ona flat surface a straight line can be drawn 
lying wholly on the surface.” 

In contrast with plane surfaces are “other ‘ruled’ surfaces 
(e.g. cylinders and cones) through every point on which straight 
lines can also be drawn so as to lie whollyvon’ the surface but 
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only in certain directions; in other directions these ruled 
surfaces are curved.” Buta plane is not curved in any direction. 

Our classification of surfaces now stood thus :— 

Surfaces—!. Ruled* Surfaces : (i.) flat or plane; (ii.) partly 
curved (e.z., cylinders, cones, Kc.) II. Not ruled, or, wholly 
curved surfaces, (¢.g., balls, &c.). 

[N.B.—An interesting and elementary discussion, relevant to 
this classification, is suggested by the form of the Auman face, 
¢.g., the bridge of the nose in one child may be a “ ruled ” surface, 
in another a “curved” surface. Any attempt to still further 
describe differences of form apparent in objects, from the point 
of view here adopted, would soon lead to the introduction of 
¿deas corresponding to synclastic surfaces (e.y., cheek of face, 
ball, &c.,) and anticlastic surfaces or cols, (e.g. mez re- 
froussés, flesh between finger and thumb, &c.): experiment 
only can decide whether these distinctions are too complex for 
young children to grasp. In the present instance I stopped 
short of this.] 


7. How can we Measure the Breadth of a River? 


This last lesson, also, occupied about thirty minutes. I left 

them with the following problem to think about, if it interested 
them :—“ I stand beside a tree on one side of a river which 
there is no means of crossing. On the opposite bank stands a 
tree. How am I to find out the distance between these two 
trees?” 
_ At the beginning of next lesson the children made several 
ingenious suggestions—some decidedly naive, which I was as- 
sured were their own: I quite believed them !—to get over the 
difficulty involved in this last problem. I mention one only : 
Tie a little stone to one end of a long piece of string, and throw 
it across the river: pull it back and measure the length of the 
string used. To this it was successfully objected by others that 
the river might be too broad. Other methods offered were 
equally futile. So they gave it up. As might be expected, none 
had hit upon the idea of using anglies for the purpose. I forth- 
with tried to make them understand the usual method of 
solving this difficulty, but soon discovered that their previous 
very slight training in kindergarten descriptive methods had 
not developed the idea of an angle to a degree that enabled 
them to use it for measurement. Hence a lesson was devoted 
to this necessary preliminary education. Incidentally, it will be 
noted, this procedure led insensibly onwards to the discovery 
(with which all were delighted) that the three angles of a 
triangle always amounted together to two right angles. But I 
anticipate ; of this more in the sequel. 


8. Angle: a Difficult Concept, essentially Quantitative. 


I note here that the promise of showing the way to measure 
the distance between our two trees, and to apply it, when they 
understood the ideas it involved, to two actual trees in the play- 
ground, proved a stimulant to curiosity and inventiveness of 
much power. The children felt they were working with a 
definite aim: can a finer stimulant be found than this? Why 
do adults have the monopoly of it ? On examination, I found 
that their ideas about angles were vague in the extreme. It is 
indeed—this idea of an angle—a conception decidedly difficult 
(as most mathematical teachers soon discover) to form with any 
moderate measure of clearness. Though two or three of these 
children very rapidly attained an excellent conception of its 
meaning, with the rest I had distinctly felt difficulty. After 
some futile attempts with the duller wits—the futility was shown 
by their inability, still, to use the idea in measurement—I came 
to the conclusion that the speediest method for bringing the 
development of their first crude idea to more clear and definite 
shape is simply to practise them in the making and measuring 
of various kinds of angles. Special care it would appear, is 
desirable in the treatment of this concept, and plenty of practical 
measurements. Slowly the idea gains clearness: it 1s seen to 
be an essentially guantitative concept. 


9. Measure the Mind and Match its Complexiton—by 
Observing the Child’s own Efforts. 
Here, especially, do I believe that my criticisms against what 
I hold to be the abuse of definitions have sound warrant. 
Definitions of an angle, presented ready-made, whether learned 


* Incidentally note that the idea of a ruled surface is usually intro- 
duced only during an honours course in mathematics, at our Univer- 
sities! I have more to say on the importance of such ideas, hereafter. 


by rote or not, can much less fit the mind of the child than can 
ready-made clothes fit his body. “Yet a nice object a child 
would look if he made his clothes himself,” perhaps some may 
be inclined to retort. Now, although it is quite possible that the 
attempt to make his own clothes might form an educational 
discipline excellent for the child, I do not venture to press 
further the analogy—at best, but slender—but merely ask : “To 
clothe a child suitably, we measure his body and match his 
complexion: shall we do less for his mind ?” 

And what is the tape for the measure of his mind or the means 
of judging its complexion? Is there any other than simply 
observing the deliberate attempts of that mind itself, in response 
to our queries, to use more correctly, and frame with clearer 
meaning, the words it already uses with uncertainty and vague- 
ness? Or is it that children’s bodies and complexions differ so 
decidedly, while their minds are practically similar? How long 
shall we regard every child as an average mental effigy on 
which to hang ill-fitting, ready-made educational clothes? 
Is Harry—-stout, broad, breezy, coarse, blue-eyed, robust—of 
mental constitution so similar to that of Fred—small, thin, 
nervous, large-eyed, and delicate—that the same mental training 
will fit both, though each would look a scarecrow in the others 
clothes? ‘ But,” it is said, “we must have fixed methods for 
all, adapted from the needs of the average boy.” Who or what 
this average boy is I have never succeeded in discovering ! 

Here I abruptly leave the difficulty to the thoughts and 
experience of my readers. A day, I hope, will some time 
arrive when we cease to be forced to sacrifice either the 
extremes to the means, or the means to the extremes. The 
above remarks were made à propos of the general custom of 
supplying children with ready-made definitions and proofs in 
mathematical education. 


10. For Beginners great Precision in Definitions and Proofs ts 
Injurious Pedantry. 

Some further explanation seems desirable to obviate mis- 
understanding of my position. I am well aware that the phrase 
the children gave me, “A straight line is the shorfes¢ distance 
between two points,” is pleonastic. From a critical standpoint, 
one would, of course, omit the word “shortest” ;* but to do so, 
without assigning sufficient reason, were clearly dogmatism : 
now in this case the reason is far beyond the capacity of be- 
ginners. Here, then, is an excellent instance where precision is 
mere pedantry. I would ask teachers to recall the endless 
disputes and arguments that have ever taken place among the 
editors themselves of Euclid—many of them not settled yet ! — 
and then put to themselves this question: “Am 1, too, to be a 
pedant in precision—and with children?” 

Another example that forcibly illustrates my meaning is 
afforded by the “amended” definition of a sgware which the 
children, under stimulus of criticism, manufactured : to wit, 
they were induced to add the descriptive word “flat” to their 
previous definition, which ran thus: ‘A square is a figure with 
four equal sides and four right angles.” Now, as a matter of 
fact, this, their first definition, just gives a minimum number of 
properties sufficient to distinguish the class of figures called 
“square” from all other classes! For a figure with just these 
properties can be proved to be a flat (or plane) figure.t But 
the children did not know this ; moreover, to establish its truth 
is quite beyond the capacity of beginners. Consequently, as 
the satisfactoriness of this statement, regarded as a logical 
definition, was clearly a simple fluke, it appeared to me to be 
advisable to offer criticism, and get the children to see that, 
from their point of view, it needed a slight improvement. They 
therefore agreed to the amendment: “A square is a fat 
figure,” &c. ; yet the addition of this word certainly caused the 
definition to be redundant, from the highest critical standpoint. 
From that point of view the definition had deteriorated ; from 
the children’s standpoint the addition was a distinct improve- 
ment ! 


* It is curious to find the authors of many of the ordinary text-books, 
which aim at perfect precision from the very beginning, using this very 
same pleonastic phrase—I hasten to add, when they are off their guard, 
dismounted for a moment from their Aigh Euclidian stilts. 

+ I once received in an examination the definition: ‘‘ A square is a 
plane figure with all its sides equal and all its angles right angles.” 
After which foilowed a perfectly correct proof (depending of course on 
I. 32) that the number of sides must be four. It appeared, too, on 
inquiry, that this quaint definition originated from the fancy of the lad 
himself ! 
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11. Vagueness and Looseness tn the use of Technical Terms ts 
an equally Injurious Extreme. 


I do not think that, at present, there is any danger of 
geometrical education running to the other extreme—vagueness 
and looseness in the use of terms. This would be almost as 
unfortunate as the present pedantic precision. I cannot, I 
trust, be justly charged with advocating such an extreme swing 
of the pendulum as that! Let us simply remember that con- 
tinual use reacts on the significance of words, and that a stimu- 
lating treatment of geometrical matter that is constantly testing 
correctness of hand in measurement, and demanding the clear- 
ing up of confusion in thought by ‘appeal to the mind’s own 
resources, will ultimately and unconsciously lead to a mastery 
of meaning. 

Although at no one stage of the development may the full 
meaning of a term be grasped, this does not imply even the 
temporary tolerance of looseness and vagueness of meaning ; 
for, relatively to the extent of the child’s knowledge at each 
particular stage of education, his use of every technical term 
may be clear and precise. Yet he will know much more about 
that term in due time, afterwards, and find generally that his 
first conception was crude, though sufficing for his needs at the 
time. 

The following observation, made by myself and recorded at 
the time (of course, without the child’s knowledge), is interesting 
in this connexion. It shows that precision and clearness 
are not foreign to quite young children. The child was a 
little girl a few months over six years old—still untaught to read 
or write ; in fact, still unschooled. The child’s father is lying 
in a huge hammock, so large that a considerable portion of it, 
at top and bottom, is unoccupied. 

CHILD: “ There’s a lot of hammock left for you yet, Daddy.” 

FATHER: Yes; but I’m not ig enough to fill aZ? the 
hammock.” 

CHILD: “ You mean you’re not /ong enough, Daddy.” (With 
much stress on the “long.”) 

Note the geometrical ideas herein involved. 


(To be continued.) 


CLAUSE 3 OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
ACT AND THE COUNTY COUNCILS. 
By H. MACAN. 


URING the time when Prof. Jebb’s Joint Committee held 
sway at the College of Preceptors there was no subject 
which gave rise to more frequent controversy than the effect 
likely to be produced upon the uncreated Local Authorities if it 
seemed good to the Government to proceed first with a purely 
Central Authority Bill. I confess that I, with other members on 
the administrative side of that Committee, looked with suspicion 
upon the prospect of sucha step. Let me frankly admit that 
the Government Bill has so entirely removed my suspicions that 
I propose now to show that it may actually be made of the 
greatest use to. County Councils in the furtherance of their 
present policy and in the consolidation of their position. A 
little history will clear the way. 

When the Bill emerged from the House of Lords, mutilated 
in Clause 3 by the efforts of Earl Spencer, a shout of triumph 
went up from the School Boards. The Westminster Gazette, 
with singular folly, gave away the game in a leaderette, which 
showed that Earl Spencers arguments about the College of 
Preceptors, the Diocesan Associations, &c., were merely a blind 
for an attack upon the County Council Committees (which were 
not even mentioned in the House of Lords), and that his amend- 
ment was a vote of censure on Clause VII., the Department of 
Science and Art, and all its (recent) works. How obliged 
the School Boards must now be to Mr. A. J. Mundella ‘for 
this paragraph! When the Bill went to the House of 
Commons a few active spirits (gorum pars) took up this bare- 
faced challenge. The County Councils’ Association throughout 
stood passively aside, passed no resolution, and issued no 
whip. My colleagues, however, in the majority of other counties 
loyally backed our endeavours. We carried with us the edu- 
cational world, with one notable exception. The Joint Scholar- 
ship Board was the first to petition the Government. The 
City and Guilds Institute, the College of Preceptors, the Poly- 


technic Council, the Association of Technical Institutes (of 
which, by bitter irony, Lord Spencer is Chairman) joined in the 
protest. The Chamber of Commerce (which includes Sir A. 
Rollit, Mr. Arnold-Forster, and Mr. Yoxall among its active 
members) followed suit; Sir A. Rollit’s speeches, both on 
second reading and in Committee, did yeoman’s service. The 
National Association, with its powerful following, even on the 
Liberal side, joined in, with the result that Prof. Jebb, Mr. H. 
Hobhouse, Mr. Humphreys Owen, Sir U. K. Shuttleworth, and 
others joined the right side. Sir E. Clarke, Mr. E. Gray (who 
spoke admirably on all occasions), Mr. Kimber, Mr. W. Jones, 
Gen. Laurie,and Mr.E. Bond answered the whip of other associa- 
tions with educational knowledge. The Technical Education 
Committees in the County Boroughs had secured notable Liberals 
like Mr. Harwood, as well as practically the whole Government 
side of the House. Asa result, in Grand Committee Clause 3 (1) 
was restored to its original shape without even a division. The 
School Boards in reply sent the fiery cross through the whole 
realm of ad-hoc-ery. The School Board Chronicle, with large 
headlines on the “ Dangerous Third Clause,” wrote leader after 
leader, and filled its pages with the protests of the School 
Boards, from London to Little Puddlecombe. The Rev. E. M. 
MacCarthy, happy once more to unite in himself the interests of 
School Boards and Incorporated Headmasters, held a “ mass” 
meeting, which was described as a rallying of the great Liberal 
Party. Most of the M.P.’s summoned thereby put the protests in 
the waste-paper baskets. The little knot of well-meaning fanatics 
who opposed the Technical Instruction Act because it would not 
further the disestablishment of the Church alone remained 
faithful. The National Union of Teachers even passed a 
resolution in favour of the “other organizations.” But, of 
course, there was the Incorporated Association of Headmasters ; 
Col. Lockwood alone waved the flag in the House of Commons. 
That body, anxious to conciliate the examining bodies, but to 
injure, or, at least, annoy, the County Councils, wanted to sub- 
stitute “educational institutions ” for organizations, but met with 
so little support that the amendment was not even moved. 

When the fight actually took place on the Report stage, the 
Channing-Lockwood alliance mustered 44 votes as against 153. 
Here we have the maximum strength of the ad hoc party in the 
House of Commons after it had put forth all its efforts. Neither 
Colonel Lockwood nor Mr. Channing carried a single amend- 
ment. Surely the Headmasters will cease to lean upon such 
broken reeds. 

What, then, does Clause 3 do for the Local Authorities? 
It enables an ‘organization under Clause VII. to be recognized 
by the Board of Education as its deputy for inspecting the 
local schools which it now aids by its grants, just as the same 
organization has become the deputy of that Board (for the 
Science and Art Department is now the Board) for distributing 
and controlling the grants for science and art teaching. Sir 
John Gorst’s defiant reply to Mr. Channing in the Science and 
Art Estimates debate that the Clause VII. (or anti-overlapping) 
policy was successful, and will be persisted in by the new Board, 
is the answer to all the obstruction and all the proposals of the 
School Boards in the last five years. The Bill of 1896 is being 
rapidly avenged. It remains for the County Councils to follow 
up their success. 

The first step obviously for them to take is to make the 
cleavage between non-local and local schools clearer and wider. 
Let the former go to the Universities for inspection or remain 
without inspection at all. As to the latter, a condition of 
County Council grants for the future must be the acceptance of 
some inspection under Clause 3. There will thus be a 
guaranteed official list of inspected efficient /oca/ schools 
formed for every county. These will be real county schools 
with industrial objects in view, just like the Welsh intermediate 
schools. As to the School Board schools, they will not be able 
to afford any inspection for their higher sections, as to use their 
rates for such a purpose would be illegal, while the prospective 
withdrawal of Science and Art grants from them means the 
absence of their present Science and Art inspection. They 
will consequently fa!l into disrepute, and will, no doubt, H 
handed over to the County Councils. The Schoolmaster, by 
the way, amid other alarming flights of imagination, tells us 
that the Bill decided that the higher-grade schools should zot 
be handed over to the County Councils. Of course, there is 
not now, nor was there at any stage, any mention, one way or 
the other, of a matter not only so alien to the scope of the Bill, 
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but one which we can bring about easily without any legislation. 
However, populus vult decipi, and the party newspapers know 
their own clients. The guileless School Board Chronicle affects 
to be happy because Sir John Gorst said that the subsection 
of Clause 3 empowering County Councils to pay for the in- 
spection of schools in their areas “ would not injure the School 
Board system.” Of course it won’t. The “School Board system” 
is one for supplementing the supply of elementary education, 
and has nothing to do with secondary schools or their in- 
spection. The School Board system is not “injured” by being 
restrained from illegal poaching upon other people’s preserves. 
The question then arises: What kind of inspection is it 
advisable that the County Councils shall favour? It is well 
known that central inspection is practically out of the question, 
except custodire ipsos custodes; one chief and two sub- 
inspectors will be probably the whole staff available outside the 
ranks of the Science and Art men. 

Therefore the alternatives remaining are purely local in- 
spection of the Clause VII. variety and conjoint inspection on 
the lines of the Central Welsh Board. I shall be told that I 
am reckoning without my host, for, in the first place, the 
schools won’t “ desire to be so inspected,” and, secondly, that 
the “advice of the Consultative Committee” will be taken 
before the Board recognizes the “other organization.” This 
looks well on paper ; but is it really of any practical import- 
ance? Mr. Morant has well pointed out that in Switzerland 
it is recognized by all the authorities that control can be and 
is only obtained by and through grants of money. The County 
Councils have the money and the power to pay, and it may be 
safely assumed that, if they attach conditions of inspection to 
their grants, and offer to pay for such inspection, and such 
inspection only, no school will be so foolish as to refuse. The 
publication of the fact of such refusal would not improve a 
school’s status. 

Besides, the compulsory powers of inspection possessed by 
the Charity Commissioners over all endowed schools will, no 
doubt, soon pass into the hands of the Board, while the Science 
and Art Department have a similar compulsory power in 
respect of the schools aided by their grants. Therefore, with 
the exception of private schools and certain wealthy non- 
local schools, the inspection prescribed by the County Councils 
will be practically compulsory. But how about the Consultative 
Committee. It is fondly imagined that this is to consist, 
as to a majority, at any rate, of representatives of teaching 
interests. This, of course, is a delusion. Among the members 
“qualified to represent the views of other bodies interested in 
education,” there cannot fail to be a large proportion of 
members or Officials of County Councils, while the Crown will, 
no doubt, appoint statesmen like Prof. Jebb, Mr. Hobhouse, 
Sir A. Rollit, and others who look at education from the 
broadest point of view. When the Minister asks their advice 
(which he need not take) he will, no doubt, receive two opposite 
reports on all important questions, and there can be little doubt 
that he will take the advice in such cases of persons who have 
the money to pay for the result. Besides, the administrative 
element on the Committee will contain men quite qualified 
to give an opinion upon the type of inspection suitable for 
a given school ; the proceedings of the Joint Scholarship Board 
have proved time after time that a knowledge of educational 
questions is not restricted to acting schoolmasters. 

Hence we can face the problem. Is it to be inspection as in 
Wales, or as in the West Riding? What is meant by inspec- 
tion? Mr. Parker Smith, speaking on behalf of the Head- 
masters’ Conference tried to define it and separate it into parts 
during the Grand Committee stage of the Bill. He would have 
made the administrative system—the condition and equipment 
of buildings (? sanitary only)—compulsory, while an inquiry into 
the character of the teaching and the provisions made for the 
instruction of scholars, being of a more educational and in- 
quisitorial nature, should be optional ; there is much to be said 
for these proposals, which, however, were not accepted. 

The County Councils will be well advised to keep to them- 
selves the sanitary, legal, financial, and administrative inspection 
only. Many of the principal counties have medical officers 
of great eminence, all of them have legal and financial advisers 
perfectly competent for any such work. To distinguish types 
of schools, standards of efficiency, qualifications of teachers, 
teaching methods, curricula, &c., requires to a large extent 
other experience. This kind of inspection is simply the twin 


brother of examination, and is rapidly, especially in science and 
modern languages, taking the place of individual examinations. 
Without doubting the capacity of some of my eminent colleagues, 
the organizing secretaries, to do this work, I hold that the position 
of a County Authority is all the stronger from employing outside 
examining (and therefore inspecting) bodies for as many 
purposes as possible. The “tame” examiner whose re-em- 
ployment depends upon a favourable report is a sufficiently 
discredited appendage of an inefficient secondary school ; while, 
to my knowledge, great improvement has been brought about 
by the somewhat “slashing” reports of the very independent 
examiners of the Joint Scholarship Board. 

Another point to be considered is how far existing bodies 
occupy the examining field, and are therefore naturally entitled 
to be recognized for inspection purposes. As regards the 
technical school proper, the City and Guilds Institute holds 
a monopoly, and does its work with such success that we need 
only supply it with more funds and give it a definite Govern- 
ment recognition to enable us to set our minds at ease as to 
the future of this branch of the work. Science and art schools 
(other than day science secondary schools) also are amply 
provided for under the existing régime, and a few more art 
inspectors (especially in applied art) will give the Department a 
staff sufficient for all their wants. 

When we come to the secondary schools proper, especially 
the local (chiefly) second-grade schools with which I am alone 
concerned, we find a multitude of competing bodies. There are 
the Oxford and Cambridge Locals, to a limited extent the 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, the College of Preceptors, 
the London Chamber of Commerce; to a small extent the 
Society of Arts, to a very large extent the Science and Art 
Department, and the various bodies, Boards, Trusts, offering 
scholarships or arranging examinations for that purpose. Is it 
not possible to co-ordinate with a view to diminishing the 
multitude of such examinations? Why, for instance, should a 
boy be examined between May and August in science for the 
Department, the Oxford Local, and the Intermediate Scholar- 
ship? Surely there is here scope in England for a body like 
the Central Welsh Board. This body is specifically mentioned 
in the Act as the official deputy of the Board of Education for 
Welsh central inspection; previously it had no statutory 
existence or authority, being not even mentioned in the Inter- 
mediate Act and being constituted by voluntary effort with the 
assistance of the Charity Commission. It consists of twenty-one 
County Councillors, twenty-six representatives of County 
governing bodies (#.e., the Welsh Local Authorities), seventeen 
representatives of University and collegiate interests, five 
secondary and five primary teachers ; six other members are 
co-opted. As it stands, a vastly superior body (laying aside 
considerations of personnel) for purely educational functions is 
the Joint Scholarship Board. In the latter body we have 
eighteen County Council representatives, eleven University 
nominees, no less than seventeen secondary head masters and 
mistresses, together with persons appointed by the College of 
Preceptors, the Chamber of Commerce, and the Private Schools. 
A very slight change, providing chiefly for the co-operation of a// 
County Councils and a strengthening of the University college 
element so as to take in all such institutions, and we have the ideal 
“ inspection deputy” of the Board of Education for England. 
To settle such questions as the type of school for which any 
examination is most suitable and the equivalent value of various 
examinations, together with the provision of good educational 
inspection, would be the chief of its new functions. Except for 
scholarship purposes, it would not attempt to supplement, much 
less compete with, existing examinations. 

Schools desirous of living by a multitude of passes would con- 
tinue to be examined as before; but the reports of the Board 
would convince them that the necessity for more than one good 
all-round examination had now gone by. The various existing ex- 
amining bodies would supply the inspectors—scientific, literary, 
or commercial—for the greater part of the Board’s work, but, act- 
ing underachief inspector, on a general scheme, and witha general 
standard, the whole of these reports, with the examinations 
attached, would tend to the harmonious welding together of the 
schools into a system in which each preserved its function and 
individuality. Here, surely, is an opportunity for constructive 
statesmanship, appealing to the best and most active minds 
among either the administrative or scholastic bodies. The last 
few years have been spent in internecine strife, of which the 
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folly and the futility alike have been shown by the provisions of 
the Bill as passed. No progress can be made until secondary 
includes technical, both for administrative and professional pur- 
poses, and until the two wings of this great secondary army 
once more move on together united against the political and 
ecclesiastical factioneer, the School Boardist, and the obscur- 
antist. Clause 3 of the Act, properly used, gives the necessary 
Opportunity. Will either party use it? 


JOTTINGS. 


WE have received from the Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education 
a prospectus of the Business Training Course for Ladies to be opened 
next September in Leeds. There are two departments—one com- 
mercial, the other in preparation for secretarial and philanthropic work. 
The fee in each case for the year (three terms of thirteen weeks) is 
£15. 15s. The accompanying conspectus of lectures, &c., is most 
complete. Full particulars will be furnished by the Secretary, Miss R. 
Manley, 90 Albion Street, Leeds. 


THE following delightful beast-story, it is needless to say, comes to 
us from the States ; but, as far as we are aware, it has not yet appeared 
in print. Four animals—a Lamb, a Stork, a Frog, and a Skunk— 
determined one day on an outing. After much debate, they settled to 
go to the theatre, but when they got to the box-office they found they 
could not raise a dollar between them. ‘‘ Let’s try it on,” said the 
Skunk, and pushed the Lamb in front. He was admitted because of 
his four guarters. After him went the Stork, who presented his 42//, 
and was passed ; then the Frog, who showed his green back, and was 
likewise let through. The Skunk brought up the rear, but he was 
ejected, having only a cent, and that was a bad one. At the door he 
met a Sardine, who asked what ailed him that he looked so down in 
the mouth. So he told his piteous tale. ‘‘ That’s hard lines,” said 
the Sardine, ‘* but don’t be down-hearted. Look here! I’m one of the 
smelt family, too; you shall have my dox. 


CHELTENHAM—both the town and the college—has speeded the 
parting guest. The Rev. R. S. de C. Laffan has been presented by 
the Mayor, on behalf of the town, with a massive silver casket, by the 
sixth form with a silver cigar-box, by some of the staff with a silver 
bowl, and by the college generally with a massive champagne ewer and 
four silver beakers. Mrs. Laffan has also been presented by some of 
the masters’ wives with an afternoon-tea service. 


THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the Froebel Society will be celebrated 
on November 4 at the Stockwell Training College. In the morning 
there will be practical demonstrations with kindergarten classes, in the 
afternoon an exhibition of pupils’ and students’ work, and in the evening 
a reception by the President. 


THE late Dr. Fortnum, of Stanmore, has bequeathed £10,000 to 
Oxford University. The money is to be applied to the Ashmolean 
Museum. 


Tue House OF Lorps.—On the motion for the consideration of 
the Commons’ amendments to the Board of Education Bill, the 
Duke of Devonshire, referring to the empty benches of the House, said 
that there was no burning desire to hear a speech from him, and so he 
simply moved that the amendments be agreed to. Without discussion 
the amendments were agreed to. Where was Lord Spencer? 

Ad —Se 


THE excellent effect of a swimming bath on the cleanliness of boys 
is well illustrated by one of Her Majesty’s inspectors in his report. In 
a new school in Halifax when the bath was first opened 50 per cent. 
of the scholars had to be washed before they were allowed to enter the 
are bath. Now the proportion is 5 per cent. The others wash 
at home. 


AMONG the Extension students at Oxford were twenty-three pupil- 
teachers from Bolton, whose expenses were defrayed by the liberality of 
Miss Barlow. 


A NEW advocate for the system of educating boys and girls in one 
and the same school has arisen in the person of Mr. Richardson, who 
has just retired from the position of second master at Winchester 
College. That a man of Mr. Richardson’s experience and training 
should adopt this view is satisfactory evidence of the healthy growth of 
sane ideas. Such a school used to be thought, in England at least, a 
foolish and wicked flying in the face of Providence. 


THE ‘‘ Schools of Science,” as the Department prefers to misname 
them, are largely on the increase. The report just issued gives the 
number as 159 for 1898, with over twenty-one thousand students. 


EIGHT years ago, the London School Board decided to establish 
special schools for children who are mentally deficient. There are 
now in London forty-three such schools or centres, with 2,030 pupils. 


THE London School Board return shows that over thirty thousand 
children have received instruction in swimming during the past year. 
These children are divided, no doubt by some clerk with a taste 
for humour, into ‘* boys,” ‘‘ girls,” and ‘‘ mixed.” What is a ‘* mixed 
pupil” ? 


IN twenty-five American public libraries there are special rooms 
set apart for children. To some of these children are admitted 
as young as the age of four ; and low tables and coloured picture-books 
are provided. This plan not only encourages children to read, but 
also enables the librarian to exercise a censorship over the literature 
admitted into the juvenile room. 


AT a school near Bradford, a boy stood up in class as the clock 

inted to 10.30. Asked what he wanted, he said his mother had told 

im to ask for his release, as he would be thirteen years old at that hour 
and entitled to be a full worker. 


THE Lords of the Committee of Council on Education give notice 
that they have under consideration the assessment of the efficiency 
of instruction in the Elementary Stage of Science and Art subjects 
by inspection only, and that it is proposed to discontinue examinations, 
as a test for the purposes of assessing the grant in that stage, after the 
year 1900. It is proposed that papers shall continue to be set in that 
stage for students who may desire to be examined and to possess 
a certificate of having passed the examination ; but that in those cases 
a fee should be charged to cover the cost of examination. 


No one will deny that the Fabian Society has made a special study 
of local government and its attendant problems. With such men as 
Mr. Graham Wallas and Mr. Sidney Webb at the head, the findings of 
the Society are sure to be practical, We print below the resolutions 
lately passed on the subject of educational legislation :— 

1. That the present educational machinery is both defective and 
inadequate, and ought to be promptly reformed, especially as regards 
(a) concentration of central control; (4) secondary education ; (c) the 
supervision and management of primary education in the rural 
districts ; and (d) overlapping and the want of co-ordination in the 
towns between School Boards and Town Councils (in London, the 
County Council). 

2. That all educational institutions, in any way assisted out of public 
funds, should be made subject, not only to the control of Parliament, 
but also to the inspection: of a single Government Department, to be 
charged with responsibility for every kind and grade of the education of 
the nation; and (with ithe exception of the Universities and other insti- 
tutions of national character, unaided by any Local Authority) also to the 
supervision of an elected Local Authority. 

3. That it is desirable that all the branches of public service in any 
locality should be under the control of a single, responsible, public 
body ; and that it is therefore advisable that both the primary and the 
secondary grades of education, whether in literary, scientific, com- 
mercial or technological subjects, should be under one and the same 
Local Authority. 

4. That the practical drawbacks of electing a separate body (ad hoc) 
for each public service outweigh any advantages of such an arrange- 
ment ; and that this applies no less to education than to other public 
functions. 

5. That the best form of local government is that which concentrates 
in a single elected body for each locality all the public business entrusted 
to that locality ; and which provides for the administration of the various 
services by separate committees. 

6. That it is undesirable to increase the number of separate public 
authorities ; and that, whilst it is important not unnecessarily to in- 
terfere with existing bodies, any reform should proceed on the lines ot 
concentration and simplification. 


PROF. VICTOR SPIERS is carrying out a long cherished desire for 
the organization of soirées littéraires in London; The first of these 
was held recently at the Royal Institute of Painters, under the wxgis 
of the Entente Cordiale. Prof. Spiers had the satisfaction of welcoming 
a number of distinguished visitors. 


HERE is a curious instance of cramming for an examination in French 
conversation. We can vouch for its accuracy :— 

Examiner (on the entrance of the candidate).—Quel est votre 
numéro ? 
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Candidate. —Oui, oui, monsieur. 

— Vous en ĉtes bien sur ? 

— (with emphasis).—QOui, oui, monsieur. 

— (slowly).—Ecoutez bien! Quel est votre numéro ? 

— Oui, oui, monsieur. Deux Ecossais qui quittaient leur village 
(and he proceeds to reel off an anecdote obviously learnt by heart). 

— (very slowly).—La troisième fois, je vous demande votre numéro. 
Quel numéro avez-vous ? 

— Oui, oui, monsieur. Le jour: avant hier j’ai été allé sur ma 
bicyclette (and he procecds to describe a half-holiday run in his own 
words), ; 

[The examiner gives it up.] 


DuRING the past few years remarkable changes have taken place in the 
means and methods of teaching elementaryscience. Upto a comparatively 
recent period, an indifferent text-book was considered amply sufficient ; 
but now there is a strong feeling that no scientific knowledge worth 
having can be obtained in this way, and that real knowledge can only 
be acquired by actual demonstration and experiment. This has led to 
an increased demand for cheaper forms of apparatus, and Messrs. 
George Philip & Son, of 32 Fleet Street, London, E.C., are now 
collecting materials and specimens under the direction of Prof. R. A. 
Gregory, F.R.A.S., to form suitable sets. The first two sets are now 
ready :—Set I., Philips’ Cabinet of Mechanical Powers, with ex- 
planatory handbook, price 303. net, packed in strong wooden box. 
Set II., Philips’ Cabinet of Apparatus and Materials for experiments in 
elementary science, object-lessons, and physiography (Section I.)—a 
collection of about fifty pieces of apparatus specially selected to cover 
Section I. of above subject, packed in strong wooden box, with lock and 
key, price £5. Sets for object-lesson teaching and for illustrating the 
metric system of weights and measures will shortly be issued. 


AN excellent inspectorial odster dictum is culled from Mr. Rankine’s 
report: ‘‘ An inspector would be untrue to himself if he allowed per- 
fection itself to pass uncriticized.” 


Mr. BEVERLEY GRANT USSHER (New College, Oxford) has been 
appointed an inspector of schools under the Education Department. 


Mr. W. B. DALTON has been appointed Headmaster of the 
Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts. 


THE Rev. H. de B. Gibbins, Headmaster of Liverpool College 
School, has been appointed to the headmastership of Kidderminster 
Grammar School. There were two hundred and five candidates. 
Mr. Gibbins, it will be remembered, was one of the select candidates 
for the headmastership of the Cowper Street Schools. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


CANADA. 


The Queen’s birthday has been for many years the great national 
holiday of this country, coming as it does in the most beautiful time 
of the year, when spring is fully established and has not yet to give way 
to the torrid summer. Each village, town, and city has its appropriate 
celebration, and I think there is no doubt but that even after Her 
Majesty has passed away this will remain to perpetuate her memory in 
this land. But the true significance of this day has not been as much 
felt among the young as we might reasonably wish, and to those inter- 
ested in making this day something more than a mere holiday the idea 
occurred of using the schools as a means of bringing home to the growing 
boys and girls the true meaning to our colony of the birthday of the 
Queen. The Hon. Geo. Ross, the Minister of Education for Ontario, 
consulting with the representatives of education in the other provinces, 
set aside the day preceding the (Jueen’s birthday for the special con- 
sideration of Great Britain and her relations to the colonies. It has 
proved an overwhelming success, and ‘* Empire Day,” as it is called, 
will be an educational fixture. There was need of it, and especially in 
this country at the present time. The United States, our aggressive 
neighbour, seizes every opportunity to instil patriotism by means of the 
many birthdays and anniversaries which are celebrated in the schools, 
their law that the flag of the nation must fly from every school-house 
while the school is in session, ard the lavish mural decoration in schools 
where are depicted glorious battle scenes, many of which might try the 
imaginative powers of even the most rabidly loyal. The promulgation 
of the Monroe doctrine, which virtually assumes that the United States 
is the protector, and will subsequently become the owner, of the Western 
hemisphere, and the decided stand taken in the Anglo-American 
Commission for a// the advantage, can mean nothing else than that 
Canada will have many serious problems to face in the next few years. 


It is our duty to teach the children in our schools our history, our relation 
to the mother country, and impresss them on these special occasions 
with the greatness of our heritage. The programme of ‘‘ Empire Day ” 
in Toronto, as outlined by Mr. James L. Hughes, the Inspector of Schools, 
is typical of what was done throughout the land. 

The flag was raised on each school; pupils in all classes had the 
construction of the Union Jack from the crosses of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland carefully explained to them, and were taught to draw the 
Union Jack, the Ontario coat-of-arms, the maple leaf and the beaver ; 
between 11 and 12 o’clock the time was devoted to special Canadian 
subjects. These were in the senior classes such as showed the nature 
and extent of the resources of Canada, the relation of Canada to the 
British Empire, and the events of special importance in Canadian 
history; in the junior classes stories of the heroism of Canadian men 
and women were told, and some of the most interesting events in 
Canadian history were described in simple language. 

In the afternoon general exercises of a patriotic character were held, 
addresses given by leading men in the community, and a large portion 
of the time given to the recitation of patriotic poetry and the singing of 
national airs. The parents and friends of the pupils were invited to 
attend during the afternoon. 

And so from Halifax, Nova Scotia, to Victoria, British Columbia, 
over the four thousand miles of Canadian territory, the children were 
engaged in a consideration of the greatness of the Empire of which they 
formed a part. A pleasant incident occurred in Halifax and also in 
Montreal, where the assembled school-children cabled to Her Majesty 
their congratulations on her eightieth birthday, and the sentiment was— 
“ Long may she reign!” 

The University of Toronto is the largest and most influential of the 
Canadian Universities, and so when the Senate of that institution 
makes any decided change in the college entrance requirements the 
effect is felt in all educational circles, and the secondary schools, 
especially of Ontario, have to shave their work to meet the new 
demands. The Matriculation Examination is now divided in such a 
manner that it may be taken either at the same or at sepirate exami- 
nations. The candidate must pass successfully what is known as 
Part I., consisting of the following subjects :—Arithmetic, English 
Grammar, History of Great Britain and Canada, and at the same time, 
or, if preferred, in another year, Part II., consisting of Latin, English 
Composition, English Literature, Ancient History, Algebra, Geometry, 
and any two of the following :—Greek, French, German, Chemistry. 
It will be seen that Greek is gradually sinking lower in educational 
esteem as a requisite for college. Asa subject for study in college it still 
holds its own in Toronto, and the Classical Honours Course is the 
standard of the University. 

McGill University, in Montreal, has the honour of being the first 
great seat of learning to admit to the ranks of its alumni the famous 
colonial Rudyard Kipling, who is now entitled to write after his name 
LL.D. (McGill). Mr. Kipling was not well enough to attend the 
Convocation, but sent a characteristic message of appreciation, in 
which, acknowledging the honour, he said that he prized it specially 
as it came from Canada, ‘‘the elder sister of the new nations within 
the Empire.” This brings to mind the poem which nearly ruined 
Kipling’s standing in Canada, inasmuch as the title ‘* Our Lady of the 
Snows” touched the Canadian people in a very sensitive spot. Ice 
palaces, toboggan slides, and other accessories of a frosty nature had 
formed too long the stock-in-trade of English ideas of Canada, and, 
while the sentiment of the poem was applauded, the title was by some 
considered unfortunate. It is only right to say, however, that it was 
from the commercial, the immigration, point of view that the title 
seemed to be most unfortunate. In the last stanza of this poein, 
Kipling, in his comprehensive manner, sums up the relationship of 
Canada to the mother country :— 


“A nation spoke to a nation, 

A (Jueen sent word to a throne: 

‘ Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 
But mistress in my own. 

The gates are mine to open, 
As the gates are mine to close, 

And I abide in my mother’s house,’ 
Said our Lady of the Snows.” 


GERMANY. 

It would seem as though the success of the clerical party in the 
matter of the mutual relations between local and district inspectors, 
which was the burning question in the country villages in the Bromberg 
district in the earlier part of this year, has still further extended their 
aims. They then secured from the Minister a decision that the local 
inspector (who is generally the clergyman of the place) should be 
deemed to be the equal in rank, and not the subordinate, of the district 
inspector. Ina circular of the Bromberg Government (which, by the 
fact of its publication in the official Cestra/slatt, is applicable to all 
parts of the kingdom of Prussia), the district inspector cannot inspect 
or deal in any way with the internal organization of any school without 
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first consulting the local inspector. Having thus secured the desired 
check on the action of the provincial lay inspector, it has been suggested 
that the instructions to inspectors should be drawn up subject to the 
approval of a ‘‘ Consultative Committee ” of clerics with scholastic ex- 
perience ; and the hope is expressed that in time all inspection will be 
clerical, and that it will be possible to secure a permanent influence on 
the Central Authority. And, accordingly, there is a renewed demand 
from a certain group for a Bill à /a Zedlitz, which shall make the de- 
nominational characterof the school rest, not on measures of adminis- 
tration, but on legislative enactments. 

Any such measure is certain to experience strenuous opposition from 
those who have the good of the school at heart. It has been repeatedly 
pointed out that one of the defects of the Prussian system is the great 
number of abnormally small schools. Their existence is, in the majority 
of cases, not justified by their geographical isolation —they are, in fact, 
schools for a religious minority, and entail a large additional outlay on 
he part of the Central Government—thus, in a village near Osnabriick, 
he chief elementary school, containing over one hundred scholars, is 
Catholic; there is also a small Protestant school which has thirteen 
pupils. This school receives a special annual grant of nearly £60 from 
the Central Authority, and has also lately spent £500 on buildings, of 
which only a very small portion was defrayed by local contributions. 
Nor is this an isolated case, for in 1896 there were 827 such small 
schools—an increase of over 100 since 1891. It is felt that this 
liberality is ill-judged at a time when there are so many overcrowded 
classes and so many classes lacking a permanent teacher of their own. 
But, above all, this policy is regretted as tending to perpetuate and 
strengthen distinctions and differences. 

Under these circumstances, Prof. Bertram did well to avoid all dis- 
cussion of religious instruction in his memorandum on the reform of the 
Berlin elementary schools. It has long been felt that the normal type, 
with six classes, in two divisions, exacted by the Regulations of 1892, 
no longer corresponds to the needs of the present time. But Dr. 
Bertram is not altogether in sympathy with the demand for a class for 
each year of school life—that is, for the eight-class school.  *‘ Richtig 
gerechnet—abstract gedacht ” is his epigram. But the teacher regards 
it as by no means an abstraction, but as the logical result of actual 
historical development. The following were the chief propositions of 
Dr. Bertram’s paper :—(1) The irreducible minimum (of curriculum) 
can, and should, be mastered by normal children under normal con- 
ditions in six years. (2) At the end of this period the normal children 
are divided into two groups—(a) those who go to higher schools ; 
(4) those who are further prepared in the two top classes of the com- 
munal school for the duties of citizenship—in thinking and learning, 
in the ability to act and in the power to will. (3) Accordingly, the 
universal primary school has six ascending classes, and, for us, the 
communal school contains these six classes of the universal primary 
school. and the two upper classes of the primary school in the narrower 
sense. 

This plan has met with a good deal of criticism, because it seems to 
pay too much attention to the needs of the higher schools. The 
number of elementary-school pupils who proceed to such schools— 
even to the Xealschulen—is not very great, and the welfare of those 
who remain in the primary school ought not to be sacrificed to the 
interests of those who leave it. There is also some uncertainty as to 
the future of these two upper classes—apprehension lest they should 
be developed by the introduction of new branches to a kind of primary- 
technical school on the Austrian model. The Teachers’ Association 
in Berlin, when discussing this question, declared that they could 
not be satisfied with a normal school of seven classes (which has 
now been definitely decided upon by the town authorities) ; but, while 
welcoming it as an improvement, look forward to the immediate 
establishment of the eight-class school. Moreover, the instruction is 
to be so organized that the curriculum for all eight classes forms one 
organic whole. The present body of instruction material is not to be 
increased, but that which is out of date to be replaced by something 
more appropriate to the present day. 

The work of revision of the curriculum has been already begun, and 
this has been entrusted to the municipal inspectors, who will, doubt- 
less, consult the teachers. But with this position the latter are by no 
means content, and are agitating for a joint committee and the right to 
elect their own representatives. 


CAPE COLONY. 


The annual report of the Superintendent-General of Education for 1898 
shows an increase of 200 in the number of schools and of 13,619 in the 
number of scholars (making a grand total of 135,805). The average 
attendance for the year rose to 77°15. Referring to these and other 
details in the report, Dr. Muir says: ‘* These features are to be 
regarded as satisfactory, only because they are indicative of progress, 
and not because the stage which has been reached is in itself satisfactory. 
There is a long road still to travel, and for the acceleration of our speed 
we must trust to the same specifics as have already proved beneficial. 
A still larger number of trained teachers and a still higher degree of 
training, a longer school life for the pupils and greater regularity of 


attendance while at school—these are the only means likely to bring us 
more rapidly to the goal which we desire.” 

Dr. Muir recently struck the same note in a public speech. Dealing 
with the question of native education, he lamented the fact that large 
sums are annually expended on‘native schools with very little result—an 
unfortunate condition of things which he attributed to the want of 
trained teachers. He was not, he explained, alluding to what he might 
call aboriginal schools, but to many of the mission schools throughout 
the country. In connexion with the former, indeed, there were at 
present sixty-three trained native certificated teachers, as compared 
with only five three years ago. He again urged all the Churches to 
unite, and to establish in some central spot, within the colony, a 
Mission Training School, and he assured all concerned that such a 
movement would meet with his most earnest sympathy and support. 
He repeated what he had, year by year, regretfully to state in his 
annual report, namely, that 50 per cent. of the pupils in the mission 
schools in the colony were below standard for the simple reason that 
“the teachers can’t teach.” 

In the course of the same speech, Dr. Muir also touched on the 
religious question, and, after denouncing, with no uncertain sound, 
such prevailing expressions as a ‘‘ godless” school on the one hand, 
and a ‘“‘ priest-ridden ” school on the other, proceeded to indicate, as a 
happy issue out of all such denominational and controversial diffi- 
culties, the formation of a General Committee, representative of all 
classes of the community—ecclesiastical, commercial, and otherwise. 

The particular religious problem at present before the colony has 
been formulated by a prominent retrogressive as follows :—‘‘In all 
the towns and villages of the colony there is a public undenominational 
school liberally supported out of the public revenue. In many towns 
and villages it is the only school. It is attended by children of all 
religious denominations, who are theoretically (as children of tax- 
payers who contribute impartially to the public revenue) on a footing © 
of perfect equality. The religious sentiments of each denomination are 
entitled to equal consideration by the State, which is avowedly neutral 
on the point. Now, there is admittedly no point on which all men 
are more sensitive to interference than in matters of conscience con- 
nected with religion. Hence the difficulty occurs in towns or villages 
where there is only oneschool for children of all denominations. To totally 
separate religious teaching from secular education would be, in the 
view of most thoughtful men of every way of thinking, a serious 
danger to the State and the antecedent of national degeneration. 
How then, under present conditions, can religious teaching be efficiently 
supplied without raising the storms of sectarian suspicion and strife ? 
That is the problem before us in this colony at the present time, 
which it is the duty of every one who has the interests of education 
and his country at heart to try and see settled in a fair and equitable 
way.” 

To solve this problem, the Provincial Synod of the Anglican Church 
pledged itself some months ago to try to promote legislation on the 
following lines :—(«) Increased Government aid to minor schools, 
(6) the right of entry of accredited teachers of religion into public 
undenominational schools, (c) the subsidizing by Government of un- 
denominational schools (other than mission schools) which satisfy Govern- 
ment conditions. 

The Premier has expressed his approbation of such measures, under 
due safeguards, and has promised that Government shall consider the 
proposals. It seems likely, then, that in the near future the matter 
will enter the region of practical politics, and the substance of religion 
be in danger of being once more sacrificed to the shadow. But, if 
a question so big with issues is to be reopened, surely the first step to 
be expected of the malcontents is that they should publish convincing 
evidence of the failure of the present system. For ourselves, we can 
only say that no such evidence has come to our notice, nor any attempt 
even to produce it. On the other hand, we do meet with arguments 
based upon experience for maintaining the status guo—arguments which 
a correspondent of the Educational Neus, who speaks of himself 
as ‘a loyal member of the Church of England educated at a denomi- 
national school,” sums up as follows :—‘‘(1) The Church of England 
(or Africa) is the only Church which is agitating in this matter, and 
which really desires the grant for denominational higher education. 
(2) There are many loyal Churchmen who are teaching in unde- 
nominational schools, and who do not believe that they are turning out 
a race of atheists and unbelievers. (3) There are many Church of 
England parents who contentedly send their children to undenomi- 
national schools, even where there are Church grammar schools in 
the same town.” The Church will not be at a loss to find an answer to 
all this, even if it be true, but the answer will only have force with 
those who care more for the Church than for Christ. 

Friends of educational hand-work will be glad to know that a three 
years’ course of wood-work has for some time been provided for by the 
Education Department, and that a large number of schools in the 
colony have taken up the subject. Wood-work is also included in 
the course of the Normal Training College at Cape Town, and is being 
systematically taught toa large number of pupil-teachers. In addition 
to vacation courses, special classes are being held for training acting 
teachers in the practice and theory of manual training, andya numberof 
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teachers have already received the special certificate issued by the 
Education Department. 

From certain recent references to education by the Treasurer- 
General we quote the following stimulating statement :—‘* On one point 
we are not going to diminish ; in fact, if we can spend more money upon 
it, I think we should be justified in doing so—it is upon education. 
This is a matter we are all agreed upon.... When I speak about 
retrenchment, I don’t wish you to understand that we are ever any of 
us going to aim at retrenchment in the direction of education, because I 
look upon education as being the one sovereign remedy for many of the 
ills in South Africa.” 

On another point the Treasurer is equally vigorous. ‘‘ One of the 
idols of the market-place is compulsory education. Very few people 
have sat down and thought the matter out. Personally, I don’t like the 
name of compulsion; but, at the same time, I don’t shut my eyes to the 
fact that there is a great deal in what people say about children running 
about—European children who ought to be at school, whose fathers 
ought to send them to school, and who will not send them. The man 
who does that isan enemy to South Africa, a danger to the State. 
But think out how you are going to work it. Are you going to send 
everybody’s children to school—black and white—or tax the black man 
to send the white man’s children to school? Believe me, there are 
more problems in compulsory education, that people talk so glibly about, 
than many think of.” This would seem to be especially true at the 
Cape, inasmuch as the Compulsory Attendance Bill, of which there 
was so much talk last autumn, has, for the present, ended in talk. 

In the Transvaal, it seems, as elsewhere, misfortunes do not come 
singly. ‘* Dr. Mansvelt, the Superintendent of Education,” writes the 
Cape Maril, ‘is having a rough time of it among the Boer section of 
the community in the Transvaal. They have presented a petition to 
the First Raad, praying for his dismissal from oftice, alleging, among 
other grievances, that for years he has systematically opposed Afrikander 
teachers and their methods of education; that it is undesirable that 
their children should be instructed by Hollanders, who are unacquainted 
with the peculiar conditions of the country; that the training system in 
vogue at the State Gymnasium is not calculated to qualify Transvaal 
youth for the various requirements of the time; that it is abundantly 
apparent that Dr. Mansvelt is incompetent for the important position 
which he occupies ; that the period for which he was engaged is about 
to expire, and that the State can, therefore, get rid of him without being 
liable for breach of contract. For these cogent reasons, it is prayed 
that Dr. Mansvelt be dismissed, and a properly qualified Afrikander be 
appointed in his place.” 


THE LATEST COUNTERBLAST TO TRAINING. 


The candlestick-maker’s raw material is metal or earthenware, 
and a certain amount of it may reasonably be set aside for him to 
waste in learning to make candlesticks. The teacher's raw material 
is the human boy; and you cannot very well set aside a batch of 
human boys for tiros to teach badly, in order that they may learn 
how to teach other boys better afterwards. Yet, unless this be 
done, the training of the teachers will hardly amount to the pro- 
verbial row of pins. It remains, therefore, to teach the teacher 
by ‘‘dumping ” him down in a school where, with senior colleagues 
willing to give friendly advice, and a headmaster popping in to 
his form at unexpected moments, he will soon either learn what 
there is to be learnt, or realize that he has mistaken his vocation, 
and will, in either case, do a minimum of harm to his pupils. 

HE above is taken from a review in Literature of Mr. 

Barnett’s “Common Sense in Education,” and it is worth 

commenting on as showing the arguments to which educational 
conservatives of the old school are reduced. The opposition to 
training is, after all, mainly due to ignorance. Had the writer 
ever visited a training college, or witnessed a lesson given by 
a student in a practising school, he could never have written 
thus. He would know that the boys, human or otherwise, are 
not badly taught, but far better taught than by the generality 
of mature teachers who have not been trained. He would know 
that each lesson has been carefully prepared, the notes of it 
written out and revised by the master of method, and the lesson 
itself—at least, in the earlier stages—given under supervision, 
so that a complete /asco is impossible, or, at any rate, possible 
only once. 

Contrast the “dumping” method, which, according to the 
reviewer, is a Hobson’s choice. A youth, directly he has taken 
his degree, is appointed to a mastership in a public school. He 
is told what form he has to take, the hours of work, and the 
books he must use. There, in nine cases out of ten, his instruc- 
tionsend. Marking, method, management—all these he has to 
pick up for himself as best he can. Nor is it a simple case of 
sinking or swimming, as the reviewer represents it. If his form 


is and continues a bear-garden and an annoyance to his neigh- 
bours, he will probably (not for a certainty) be requested to 
leave at the end of the first year. In that case the harm done 
to his pupils will be exactly the same as that which, according 
to the reviewer, is done by a student in his year of apprentice- 
ship. The opposite case of the man who has a natural genius 
for teaching need not be considered. Ex vi termini, he would 
not have spoilt his raw material. But between the two comes 
the average master, the man who neither sinks nor swims, but 
simply floats. We ask our readers whether, in their experience, 
this type was not the dominant one among public-school 
masters. The headmaster who “ pops in” on such a man will 
find nothing amiss. His order may be so perfect that you 
might hear a pin drop, and yet it may be the stillness of 
staynation. There are, it is true, some modern headmasters 
who do more than “ pop in,” who actually hear lessons given 
or give model lessons themselves—who, in fact, attempt to do 
partially the work that should have been previously done in 
the training college. Such headmasters there are, though rare, 
and they are a sign of the times. Twenty years ago any such 
supervision would have been resented as pragmatical meddling, 
and a headmaster who “ popped in” without excuse or apology 
would have been considered either a boor or a spy. 


CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER, 


[Zems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.] 


1.—Return forms for the Entrance Scholarship Exams., University 
Colleges of Aberystwyth and Cardiff. 
1.—Ireland, Intermediate Education Board. Send in applications for 
Examinerships (up to Oct. 15). 
4-Oct. 7.—Leipzig Manual Instruction Holiday Course. 
Dr. Pabst, Leipzig. 
5-7-—College of Preceptors. Professional Preliminary Exam. 
§-11.—St. Paul’s School. Scholarship Exam. 
7.—Return forms for Victoria University, Arts, Science, Medicine, 
Xc., Preliminary and Entrance Exams. 
7-—Owens College, Manchester. Return forms with fees for Entrance 
Exams. 
7.—Bangor University College. 
Entrance Scholarships. 
11.—Glasgow University. Send in names for Preliminary Exams. 
Arts, Science, &c.; also for Bursaries. 
12.—Return forms for Entrance Exams. City and Guilds Central Institute 
and Technical College. 
12.—Durham. Exam. in Hygiene, &c., 2nd Exam. in Medicine and 
Surgery, and Preliminary Arts (M.B.) Exam. 
12, 13.— Westfield College. Entrance Scholarship Exam. 
13.—Oxford Exams. for Women, Responsions. Return forms. 
13.—Maria Grey Training College. College year begins. 
14.—Carditt University College. Entrance Scholarship Exams. begin. 
15.—Dundee University College. Exam. for Bute Bursary. 
1§.—Post Holiday Prize Competitions, Journal of Education. 
i16.—Victoria University, Manchester. Preliminary and Entrance Exams. 
(Arts, Science, Medicine, Music, and Law) begin. 
16.—Edinburgh University. Send in names for Preliminary Exams- 
and University Bursaries and Faculties. 
16.—Return forms for Durham College of Science, Newcastle, Matricu- 
lation and Exhibition Exams. 
16.—College of Preceptors. Council Meeting. 
18.—Owens College, Manchester. Entrance Exam. 
19.—Llandovery College. Entrance Scholarship Exam. 
19.—Aberystwyth and Bangor University Colleges. Entrance Scholar- 
ship Exams begin, 
19.—Durham. Certificate of Proficiency Exam. begins. 
19-22.—City and Guilds Institute, London. Scholarship Exams., 
Central Technical College and Finsbury ‘Technical College- 
20.—King William’s College, Isle of Man. School Exam. 
20.—St. Andrews University. Send forms for Bursaries, &c. 
22 and following Fridays, at 7 p.m.—College of Preceptors’ Lectures: 
‘The Teacher and the Class,” by P. A. Barnett, Esq. 
23.—Return forms for Edinburgh Royal Colleges of Surgeons and 
Physicians Preliminary Exam. 
23.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise: 
ments for October issue of the Journal of Education. 
25.—Return forms for London University B.A. and B.Sc. Exams. 
25.—South Western Polytechnic Day College for Men and Day Cullege 
for Women. Session commences. 
26.—Oxford University Exams. for Women. Responsions begin. 
26.—Keturn forms for Pharmaceutical Society Preliminary Exam. 


Apply 


Latest day for returning forms for 
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26. —(first post).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and | MacmiLtan & Co.—The Modern Reader's Bible : ‘Bible Stories (New Testament) 


’ en i. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Richard G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D. 
teachers advertisements for the October issue of the Journal Price 2s. 6d.—A Graduated Course of Drawing for Infants. By Constance H. 


of Education. : f Fowler. With an Introductory Note by the Rev. T. W. Sharpe, C.B. Price 
27.—Return forms for St. David’s College, Lampeter, Scholarship Exam. 4s. 6d.—Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. Books ITI. and IV. Edited, for the 
27.—Royal College of Art. Art Training Exams. Use of Schools, by Charles Smith, M.A., and Sophie Bryant, D.Sc. Price 25.— 


D . . : : Specimens of Modern French Verse. Edited by H. E. Berthon.—Insects. 
2 8.—Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Sizarships Exam. Part Il. By David Sharp, M.A. Price 17s. (The Cambridge Natural History. }— 
28, 29.—Edinburgh Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. Pre- Thucydides. Selections from Book vil Edited by E. C. Marchant, M.A 
liminary Exams. tee E oTe Trait of he E rl By Hamlin Caran ers Sar 

; en's Tragedies. By K. VY. isley. rice 6s.—The stu ent's Life of Paul. 
28, 29.—Royal Ho lloway College. Entrance Exam. By George’ Holley Gilbert, Ph.D.. D.D. Price 5s. net.—A History of Eton 
29.—Glasgow University Exams. begin. College (1440-1398). By Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte, K.C.B. With Illustrations. 
29.—St. John’s College, Cambridge. Sizarship Exam. Third Edition. Revised throughout and greatly Enlarged. Price 21s.—Hand- 


book of British, Continental, and Canadian Universities. With Special Mention 


30.— Durham University. Return forms for Admission Exam. of the Courses Open to Women. By Isabel Maddison, B.Sc., Ph.D. Second 


30.—Cambridge_ Locals. Last day to return forms. a Edition. Price 38.— Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm oder Das Soldatengliick. 
3c. — Mason University College, Birmingham. Admission. With lotreductian te Notes by or Willard Cutting, PRD ca Sn 
o.—St. Andrews niversity. Scholarship Exam. ohn Milton : hort Study of His Life and Works. By Witham t. rent 
3 S s Um y P Pice 3s. 6d.—Side Lights on American History. _ B Henry W. Elson, A.M. 


7 y . , Price 35. 6d.—Educational Aims and Educational Values. By Paul H. Hanus. 
The October issue of the Journal of Education will be published Price 4s. 6d.—The Study of History in Schools. Report, to the American 
on Saturday September 30. Historical Association by the Committee of Seven. Price 2s. net.—Tom 
i Brown's School Days. Abridged Edition for Schools. With IHustrations by 
Arthur Hughes and Sydney Prior Hall. Price 1s. 6d.—A Historical Frenc 

Grammar. By Arsene Darmesteter. Edited by Ernest Muret and Leopold 
Sudre. Authorized English Edition by Alphonse Hartog. Price 12s. 6d.— 
Source- Book of American History. Edited for Schools and Readers by Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Ph.D. Price 3s. 6d.—Le Roi des Montagnes. Par Edmond 


—— aaa 


About. Adapted and Edited by Ernest Weekley, M.A. Price 2s. 6d.— The 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. Physical Nature of the Child, and How to Study It. By Stuart H. Rowe, 

EDWARD ARNOLD.—Manual of Human Physiology. By Leonard Hill, M.B. With Ph.D, Price 6s.—A. History of Literary Criticism In, the Renaissance. By 
173 Illustrations. Price 6s.—The Baccha: of Euripides, The Text, and a Joel Elias Spingarn. | Price 45., 6d.—The Psychological Review.—Key to 
Translation in English Verse. By Alexander Kerr.— Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Appendices of Iphigenie auf Tauris. Price 2s. 6d. net.—The Student's Life of 
Rome. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Moses Grant Daniell. —The Jesus. By Georve Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D. Price ss.— The Works of 


Shakespeare. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by C. H. Herford, 


Companion Ranger Series. Vol. J11.—Arnold’s Geographical Handbooks.— 

The Wonderful History of Peter Schlemihl. By Adelbert von Chamisso. 

Translated by Frederic Henry Hedge, D.D. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by William R. Alger.—The Twelfth Book of Homer's Odyssey. 
Edited, for the Use of Schools, by Richard A. Minckwitz.—El Si de las Niñas. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. D. M. Ford, Ph. D.— The Com- 
panion Ranger Series. Vols. I. and Il. Price 1s. 6d. each.—An Elementary 
Treatise on Practical Mathematics for Technical Colleges and Schools. By 
John Graham, B.A., B.E. Price 35 6d. 

G. W. Bacon & Co.— Familiar Folks : The Shoeblack..~T ypes of the British 
Navy.— Familiar Folks : The Chimney-Sweep.—Excelsior fap of Wales. 
Georce BELL & Sons.—Anatomical Diagrams for the Use of Art Students. 

Arranged with Analytical Notes and drawn out by James M. Dunlop, A.R.C.A. 
With Introductory reface by John Cleland, M.D., LL.D., F R S.—Woollen 
and Worsted Cloth Manufacture. By Roberts Beaumont, M.I.Mech.E. With 

over Two Hundred and Fifty Hlustrations. Third Edition, Re-written. 

ADAM & CHARLES Brack.—A Manual of Essay-Writing. By J. H. Fowler, M.A. 
Price 2s. 6d.— The Age of Drake. Edited by L. W. Lyde, M.A. Price 1s. net. 
—Eric; or, Little by Littl. By F. W. Farrar.—The Age of Blake. Edited 
by L. W. Lyde, M.A.—The Foreign Empire, 200 to 60 B.C. By Harold W. 
Atkinson, M.A.— Man and His Work: An Introduction to Human Geography. 
By A. J. Herbertson, Ph.D., and F. D. Herbertson, B.A 

Biackig & Son.—A Primer of Historical French Grammar. With a Chapter on 
Metre. By Ernest Weekley. Price 2s. 6d. 

WiLrLiam BLACKWOOD & Sons.—Greek Prose Phrase-Book. By H. W. Auden, 
M.A. Price 35. 6d.—Matthew Arnold. By George Saintsbury. Price 2s. 6d. 
—Blackwood's Literature Readers. Edited by ohn Adams, M.A. B.Sc., 
F.C.P. Book I., Price 1s.; Book Il., Price 15. 4d. ; Book IIl., Price 1s. 6d. ; 
Book IV., Price 1s. 6d. 

W.R R CuamneRS.—Chambers's Domestic Economy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. By H. Rowland Wakefield. Price ts. 

CHAPMAN & HALL.—Physies : Ex erimental and Theoretical. By R. H. Jude, 
D.Sc., M.A., and partly from the French of H. Gossin. Vol. 1.—Specimen_ of 
Plasticine, the new Modelling Material. —The « Artistic’ Series of Drawing 
Books. —The “Artistic” Series of Drawing Examination Papers. —Edward R. 
Taylor's Diagrams for Class Teaching.—Elementary Freehand : 13 Examples of 
Renaissance Ornament. Selected and Drawn by J. P. Fraser. Price 4d.— 
Second-Grade Freehand: 15 Examples of Renaissance Ornament. Selecte 
and Drawn by J. P. Fraser. Price 4d.—The “ Artistic Series of Photographic 
Representations Prepared to meet the requirements of the Science and Art 
Department. Price for Set of Twelve Copies, 8s. net. 

J. M. Dent & Co.—Insects : Their Structure and Life. A Primer of Entomology. 
By George H. Carpenter, B.Sc. Price 4s. 6d. net.—The Life and Adventures 
of Martin Chuzzlewit. By Charles Dickens. In Three Vols. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

EDUCATION DeraRTMENT.— Sectional Reprints from Vol. Il. of Special Reports 
on Educational Subjects. 

ames GALT & Co.—Arithmetical Memoranda. By S. W. Finn, M.A. Price 2d. 
IRSCHFELD BroTuErs.— Hossfeld's New Practical Method for Learning the 
German Language. By C. Brenkmann. Revised and Enlarged by L. A. 


Meruven & Co.—Shakespeare s Country. By Bertram C. A. Windle, F.R.S., 

D.Sc., F.S.A. Illustrated by Edmund H. New. Price s.—Examination Papers 

on the Constitutional and General History of England. By J. Tait Wardlaw, 
B.A. Price 2s. 6d.—A Constitutional and Political History of Rome. From 
the Earliest Times to the Reign of Domitian. By T. M. Taylor, M.A. Price 
te 6d.—A Son of the State. By W. Pett Ridge. Price 6d.—Siren City. By 

enjamin Swift. Price 6s. 

MITTER BROTHERS (Calcutta). —The Dynamics of Mind. By Rajkumar Banerji, 
M.A. Part I. Price rs. 6d. 

Tuomas Muruy.—The Arithmetic of Electrical Measurements. With numerous 
Examples. By W. R. P. Hobbs, R.N. Seventh Edition. Price rs. 

JouN Murray.—Bacteria. By George Newman, M.D., F.R.S. Price 6s. 

Tuomas NELSON & Sons.—Richard of the Lion Heart: A Tale of the Crusades. 
From the Talisman. Price 4d.— The Royal Crown Song Book. Part I. Price 
1s. 6d.—Animal Stories, Teaching the Duty of Kindness to Dumb Creatures. 
Price 4d.—Nelson's First German Reader. Edited by J. J. Trotter, M.A. 
Price 2s. —An Elementar Course in Practical Physics. By F. Castle, M.1.M.E. 
Price 2s.—Descriptive eography. By Samuel Brook. With Maps and 
Diagrams. Eighth Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. Price 3$- 6d. 

Ouiver & BoYD.— equel to the Child's French Grammar. By Clara A. Fairgrieve. 
Price 2s.— Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. By James Riddel. Price 2s.— 
Elementary French Grammar. By Charles S. Le Harivel. Price 1s. 

Georce Puitie & Son.—Philips’ Brushwork Copy Book. By Elizabeth C. Yeats. 
With Hints and Instructions. Price 1s. 6d. 

RivinGTons.—Livy : Book II. Edited by A. F. Hort, M.A. Price as.— First 
Steps in French Reading and Composition. By J. Duhamel, M.-ès-A. Price 
qs. 6d.— The Essentials of School Diet. By Clement Dukes, M.D., B.Sc. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged, with a Prefatory Note, by Sir William 
Broadbent, Bart. 

SKEFFINGTON & Sons.—Thirty Hymns for Public School Singing. By Jobn 

Huntley Skrine. Price 1s. 

EDWARD STANFORD. —Å Handbook of Translation from the Latin, Greek, French, 
and German Languages. Latin, Part IL, with an Index. Price as.— The 

Merchants’ Handbook of Money, Weights, and Measures. By W. A. Browne, 

M.A., LL.D. Fifth Edition. Price 55. 

Error Stock.—High Aims at School. School Sermons by the Rev. R. A. Byrde, 

M.A. With a Preface by the Rev. H. A. James, D.D. 

SwAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co.—Pros and Cons. Edited by John Bertram Askew. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price rs. net.—The International 

a of Ethics. Price 2s. 6d.— Essays on Robert Browning. By Marion 

ittle. Price 3s. 6d.—An Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By B. 

Lindsay. With 124 Illustrations and Diagrams. Price 6s. 

UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE CoLLEGE Press.— Matriculation Directory. With 

Articles on the Special Subjects for January and June, 1g00.—The Preceptors’ 

Trigonometry. | dited by William Briggs, M.A., LL.B., F.C.S. Price 2s. 6d. 

—Vergil : Aeneid, Book VI. Edited by A. H. Allcroft, M.A., and B. J. Hayes, 

M.A.—A Manual of Psychology. Vol. 11. By G. F. Stout, M.A., LL.D. 


Happé. New Edition, with a Vocabulary. Price 3$- Warn, Lock, & Co.— The Adventures of Reuben Davidger. By James Greenwood. 
Auvrren M. Ho.ven.—A School Geography. With oe Reference to Commerce Price 3s. 6d. 
and History. With Maps and Diagrams. By J. í. D. Meiklejohn, M.A., and a A TT 


M.J. ea Pani eii aP — 

IsnisteR & Co.— The State: Elements O istorical and Practica olitics. By 

Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D. Revised Edition. With Introduction by SAFE NOVELS. 
Oscar Browning, M.A. Price 7s. €d.—The Vicar of Wakefield. With Notes don 

and Introduction by William Henry Hudson., Price 2s.—La Tulipe Noire. Characteristics. By S. WEIR-MITCHELL, M.D. (Macmillan.)— 
Par Alexandre Dumas. Abridged and Edited, with Notes, by C. Fontaine, B.L., | Dr. Weir-Mitchell’s ‘‘ Characteristics ” is something more, and, perhaps, 


L.D. Price 2s.— Plautus und Terenz. Die Sonntagsjager. Two Comedies b : i . , t 
Roderich Benedix. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Benjamin W. also something less, than a novel. It hasa love-affair, and it ends with 


Wells, Ph.D. | Price 1s. 3d.— Sir Roger De Coverley. With Introduction and marriage. But its interest is independent of this plot element. It 
Notes by William Henry Hudson, Price 1s. 6d. turns upon conversations, VICWS, sentiments. The volume might, in 


P. S. Kinz & Son.—The X. Y. Z. Letters. Edited by Herman V. Ames : ‘ “Eri : +199 
Ph.D., and John Bach McMaster, Litt.D. Price 1s. 6d.—Translations an fact, be described as an American Friends in Council” or a modern 


Reprints from the Original Sources of European History : The Early Germans. “ Religio Laici.” It is a structure of thought, observations, anecdotes, 
Edited by Arthur C. Howland, Ph.D. Price 20 cents. , and experiences. Owen North, physician, philosopher, and man of 
Loncsans.—Common Sense in Education and Teaching : An Introduction to | fortune, discusses all sorts of topics, literary, social, and, of course, 


Practice. By P. A. Barnett. Price 6s.—Object Lessons in Geography for : : . : . $ : : 
Standards L IL, and LI. By T. F. G. Dexter, B.A., B.Sc. and A. H. Garlick, medical, with his friends Vincent, Clayborne, and St. Clair. Vincent 


B.A. Price 3s. 6d., orin Three Parts, 15. 6d. each. — Longmans’ Complete Anith- is a doctor, St. Clair a sculptor, Clayborne a recluse, kindly, cynical, 
metics. — Episodes from Le Vicomte de Bragelonne. By Alexandre Dumas. Les solitary, and yet social. The only fault we are inclined to find with 


Deux Rois. Edited, with Notes, by F. H. Hewitt, M.A. Price 1s. 6d.— : : roa 
Longmans’ Dlustrated First Latin Reading Book ‘and Grammar. By H. them is that they all talk very much in the same key, so that it is not 


R. Heatley, M.A. Price 1s. ad.—A First Book in Statics and Dynamics. easy to know by the tenour of any remark who makes it. The con- 
With numerous Examples. By Rev. J. L. Robinson, M.A. Price 35. 6d. versations, in fact, want a little more of the pepper and salt of character, 
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possibly even of temper. But very interesting things are said in them, 
on most of the topics of the day, and especially on those which concern 
the mysterious borderland of soul and sense. Here and there these 
matters are cleverly handled in the way of satirical jeu d’esprit. We 
like the account of the society called the ‘* Council of Minds,” which, 
we are told, was broken up by the police as long ago as 1783. Its faith 
was that, ‘‘ by a proper exercise of will-power, a man about to die could 
convey to one alive the dominant qualities which he himself possessed ; 
but that those of which he had only a minor share could not be thus 
transferred. A pre-arranged acceptive willingness on the part of the 
recipient was alone needful for his share of the transaction.” The 
legacies seem, however, to have worked disastrously on the legatees. 
A Russian poet willed his imagination to a German algebraist, and the 
mathematician wrote a superb ode on the square root of x raised to the 
ninth power, and was, in consequence, put into a lunatic asylum. A 
man of weak character, no courage, but agreeable manners, inherited 
the irascible qualities of a great general, and got into disgrace with his 
betrothed by provoking challenges and ‘‘funking” the necessary 
appointments. Later on the same man came in for the courage of 
another deceased officer. But the lady would not renew the engage- 
ment; she preferred a husband of weaker character than her own. An 
interesting story, probably true, is that of the man who, meeting with 
an accident that affected his brain, lost the sense of his own continuity ; 
deserted his wife, married another woman, and, finally came back to 
his proper place in the world without consciousness of the interval of 
aberration. We recommend ‘“‘ Characteristics” as a good book to 
travel with. 

Richard Carvel. By WINSTON CHURCHILL. Author of ‘The 
Celebrity,” &c. With Illustrations by Car.Ton T. CHAPMAN and 
MALCOLM FRASER. (Price 6s. The Macmillan Company.)—We 
congratulate the genuine lover of historical romance who is settling down 
with leisure before him to read ‘‘ Richard Carvel.” It is a thoroughly 
interesting, carefully wrought story, full of character, incidents, and 
action, and it illustrates very successfully the manners of England 
and America at the time of the breaking away of our North American 
Colonies. Mr. Churchill follows Sir George Trevelyan in accentuating 
the superior moral and social tone of the patriots over the sea. But 
his portrait of Charles James Fox, in spite of faults, is—as it should 
be—attractive, and the appearance of Horace Walpole in one or two 
scenes makes an original and amusing effect. The early chapters 
are the most lifelike, and there is a very special charm about the 
description of the boyhood of Richard Carvel in the old Pennsylvanian 
home. 

Punchinello. (Price 6s. James Bowden.)—Another vigorous and 
very tragic story, having originality and interest far above the aver- 
age, is ‘* Punchinello,” by an anonymous writer. The story is cast 
in the eighteenth century ; but much of its passion and pathos be- 
longs more properly to the nineteenth. Punchinello is a hunchback 
inspired by a great musical genius, who realizes happiness in marriage 
with the girl he loves, and then becomes a prey to an almost insane 
jealousy. His wife dies, and he can never quite absolve himself of a 
certain amount of guiltiness in regard to her death. In the eye of 
the world he gets over the loss and the catastrophe behind the loss ; he 
achieves fame by his music, and is accounted a successful man. From 
this point of view his story is written by ‘‘a biographer.” But he 
himself writes his own supplement—the story of the book—and in it 
tells the tale of his love and marriage as it is known to his own heart ; 
and so told it is tragedy uncompensated. There is so much of power 
and real feeling in the book that one suspects the author of possessing 
something very like real genius. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the ‘* Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but the “Journal” is in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible 
for the opinions expressed therein.) 


THE full hours of attendance in the Office and Library will re- 
commence on Monday, September 11. Till then the hours will be 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m.; Saturdays till 2 p.m. 

The Executive Committee of the Council will meet on September 28. 
Nomination forms of applicants for membership should be sent in 
before that date. 

The following is the programme of Section G of the London members 
of the Central Guild for the next session :—October 27,* conversazione 
at the Mary Datchelor School; lecture by Mr. Sadler on ‘‘ Dr. Arnold”; 
music; exhibition of drilling by Miss Bono. November 3, conjoint 
meetings of the sections at King’s College, Strand; lecture by Canon 
Benham on ‘* Winchester,” the Rev. Dr. Robertson in the chair. 
December 1, lecture at Aske’s School, Hlatcham, S.E., by the Rev. 
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Sydney Tickell, on ‘* The Art of Teaching Spelling,” to be followed by 
a discussion, February 3,* lecture by T. C. Hepworth, Esq., on 
“ Old and New London,” at the Rev. A. F. Ryder Bird’s, Honor Oak 
Road, S.E. March 3,* lecture at the Mary Datchelor School by 
W. C. S. Brough, Esq., on ‘Folk Lore.” May 26 (Saturday), visit 
to Rochester; lecture on the Castle by H. E. Malden, Esq., M.A. 
All lectures begin at 8 p.m. (* These meetings begin with tea and 
coffee at 7.30.) 

It is hoped that the new edition of the Library Catalogue will be 
ready by the end of September. 

The Council have decided to make some charge to members 
for this edition, which will be about 6d. or 9d. Will those members 
requiring a copy kindly write at the end of September for one ? 


LIBRARY. 

The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions :— 

Presented by a Member :—Talks about English Literature, by Anna 
Brückner. 

Presented by Mr. Edward Arnold :—The Companion Ranger Series. 
Scenes from Popular Books, Vols. I.-III. ; Geographical Handbooks, 
Books II., IV., VI. 

Presented by Messrs. A. & C. Black:—The Foreign Empire 
200-60 B.C., by H. W. Atkinson; Man and his Work: Introduction 
to Human Geography, by A. T. Herbertson and F. D. Herbertson ; 
The Age of Blake, edited by L. W. Lyde. 

Presented by Messrs. Rivingtons:—First Exercises in French 
Prose, edited by H. C. Benbow; Practical Quantitative Analysis, 
by A. P. Highton; Mathematical Examination Papers, by J. L. 
Robinson; French Reading and Composition, by J. Duhamel ; 
Elementary Hydrostatics ; Elementary History of Greece, by C. Oman ; 
Hercules Furens, from Euripides; Livy, Book II., edited by A. F. 
Hort; The Books of the Bible:—Judges, Amos, Second Book of 
Samuel (Three Volumes) ; Oxford Church Text Books :—The Thirty- 
nine Articles, Early Christian Doctrine, The Hebrew Prophets (Three 
Volumes.) [For the Museum. } 

Presented by the University Correspondence College Press :—Manual 
of Psychology, Vol. II., by G. F. Stout ; The Preceptors’ Trigonometry, 
edited by W. Briggs. 

Presented by Messrs. Whittaker & Co. :—The Study of Colloquial 
and Literary French, by P. Shaw Jeffrey. 

Purchased :—Ditto. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS, 


LONDON. 

The most interesting and important event since my last letter (July) 
is the definite acceptance by the Senate of the Imperial Institute scheme. 
As the terms are decidedly favourable to the University, and there 
really is no rival proposal that has been regarded seriously by any but 
partisans of special colleges, the decision is now welcomed by many 
who formerly opposed the proposal. There is a good deal to be said 
for the view that the whole building must eventually pass into the 
hands of the new University. It is certain that it provides a noble and 
dignified home, which may perhaps stimulate wealthy sons of the 
Empire to make munificent provision for learning in the future. Those 
Senators who have the non-collegiate and Imperial functions of the 
University specially at heart supported the scheme, which certainly 
would appear to tend to shift somewhat the centre of gravity of the new 
institution and make it coincide less with that of the London colleges. 
Whether the discontent of University (and King’s) College will take 
any palpable form remains to be seen. 

It is understood that the general provisions of the Draft Statute of 
the Commissioners are a good deal more satisfactory to the external or 
non-collegiate element than had been feared. This is probably due 
partly to the presence on the Commission of the Chairman of Con- 
vocation and to the suggestions of the Special Committee of Convocation, 
of which Dr. Napier is now Chairman. 

Convocation, at the Extraordinary Meeting held on June 27, refused 
to accept the report of the Standing Committee on the Draft Statute, 
and referred the matter to the above-named Special Committee, on the 
grounds of its special fitness and its more representative character. 

The ‘* Year- Book of Proceedings of Convocation ” has been issued, and 
contains much interesting matter, specially the minutes and reports of 
the Special Committee of the Statutory Commission and the sub- 
committees on regulations for Matriculation and Final B.A., Pass and 
Honours, Examinations. Over thirty pages are given to the proceedings 
of the Special Committee, and most valuable matter is to be found in 
drafts of memoranda prepared for the consideration of the Commissioners 
previous to the framing of their Draft Statute. In these Dr. Bourne 
Benson took a prominent part and displayed his usual gifts of insight 
and lucidity of expression. It is to be hoped that the Commission has 
decided to wait for the communication of the views of this Committee 
before fixing the final form of the proposals contained in their Draft 
Statute. 
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The prosperity of the University shows no signs of diminution, 
larger numbers than ever of candidates flocking to its examinations. 
The large proportion of women passing the M.A. is noteworthy. The 
list of special subjects for 1901 can now be had. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE. 


The following students have been successful in the recent examinations 
of London University :—-M.A. in Classics: Miss Mary Violet Hill, B.A. 
Intermediate B.A.: Misses Gwenllian D. Howell and Anna L. C. 
Hele. Intermediate B.Sc.: Miss Emily S. de J. le Pelley. Matricu- 
lation: Misses Katherine M. Strong, Isobel S. J. Soutter, Ruby C. 
Inglis, H. Maud Neave, Margaret H. Pim, Irene B. Cunningham, and 
Marian Sampson. Miss M. V. Hill, M.A., has been appointed by the 
G.P.D.S.C. as Assistant-Mistress at the Clapham High School. 


SCOTLAND. 


At a recent meeting, the University Court of St. Andrews adopted 
the main lines of a scheme for training candidates with a view to the 
Indian and Home Civil Services, which have been brought once more 
within the reach of Scottish students by the recent raising of the 
age-limit. Lecturers in Political Economy and in Sanskrit have been 
appointed, and a Lecturer in Ancient History and Political Philosophy 
is to be elected at an early date. 


IRELAND. 


The summer science classes for teachers, held this year for the first 
time in Dublin, in the Royal College of Science, Stephen’s Green, 
proved very successful. They lasted during almost the whole of July, 
and, with practical work, went on from Io a.m. to 3 or 4 p.m. daily. 
Three courses were given—one in Physics, which was attended by 46 
teachers ; one in Geology and Physiography, attended by 16 students ; 
and one in Botany, attended by 18 students. There were 80 teachers 
in all, of whom 10 were women. As notice of the classes was only 
given about a month before they commenced, this number shows a 
decided desire for such instruction. 

Some dissatisfaction has been expressed with the arrangements made. 
A fee of £2 was charged to all teachers not belonging to the National 
schools or to schools in connexion with the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. In England teachers attending such holiday courses are 
admitted free, and receive travelling expenses and an allowance 
towards the cost of staying in London. Many more teachers, especi- 
ally from the country, would have attended had they been treated as 
liberally as English teachers are. 

In the recently issued Report of the Science and Art Department, 
Prof. Preston, the inspector of schools in connexion with the Depart- 
ment in Ireland, reports a further decline in science-teaching in Irish 
schools—at least, in any such teaching carried on in connexion with 
South Kensington. The same extraordinary decline is shown in the 
Intermediate examinations, so that it is general in Irish education. Mr. 
Preston attributes it to the tendency of the Intermediate system to 
encourage literary rather than scientific study, and to the ignorance of, 
and indifference to, science of the Commissioners of both Intermediate 
and National Education. He also points out that the same ignorance and 
indifference exist amongst the general public and Local Authorities, and 
produce a total absence of ‘‘ local effort.” Curiously enough, Prof. 
Preston gives no statistics for 1898 in support of his statement that the 
study of science is nearly extinct in Irish schools, but they are given in 
Appendix B of the Keport. In 1893 there were in connexion with the 
Department 236 schools with 9,157 pupils, and receiving grants to the 
amount of £5,607. 5s. rod. In 1897 the schools were 151, pupils 
5,413, and the grants received £2,494. 4s. In 1898 the schools were 
118, pupils 3,787, and the grants £2,108. 3s. 6d. The significance of 
these autres will be perceived when they are compared with the 
figures for England—nearly 147,000 pupils, and more than £161,000 
in grants; or with Wales, in which there were, in 1898, 7,652 pupils, 
and the grants were £6, 344. 4s. 10d. 

Another cause of the smallness of the numbers benefiting by the 
Science and Art Department in Ireland is not mentioned by Prof. 
Preston—the unpopularity of its arrangements in Ireland, and their 
unsuitability to the people of this country. 

The new Department of Agriculture and Industries, just instituted, 
will have control over technical education, and also to it are transferred 
all the functions of the English Science and Art Department in 
Ireland. The new Department will be advised by Boards, chosen 


largely by popular representatives, and no money can be expended, or- 


any important work undertaken, without the consent of these Boards. 
It is hoped that science teaching, as well as technical instruction, will 
be immensely helped by these popular changes, and by the new 
Department. Aspecial feature in the latter is an Educational Committee 
consisting of the Vice-President and of representatives of the Inter- 
mediate and National Board. Large results may follow from thus 
bringing the different educational authorities into communication and 
co-ordination. 


The results of the June examinations of the Royal University were 
published on July 29. The examinations include all the principal 
examinations in Arts, except those for the Honour B.A. and M.A. 
degrees, the scholarships, and Junior Fellowships. The large colleges, 
as usual, carry off most of the honours. The most remarkable feature 
of the examinations is the successes, especially in classics, English 
literature, and modern languages and literature, of the women students. 
The names are only published with initials ; hence only those from the 
exclusively women’s colleges can be counted; but, even taking these 
and omitting all others elsewhere prepared, they take nearly one-third 
of all the honours awarded, though the number of women students is 
not one-fourth that of the men students. In Matriculation, the women’s 
colleges take 62 out of 168 honours, and 7 out of 29 exhibitions; in 
First Arts, 30 out of 87 honours, and 6 out of 27 exhibitions ; in 
Second Arts 47 out of 101 honours, and 11 out of 22 exhibitions. 

Much dissatisfaction has been felt with regard to the results of 
the Pass B.A. Examination. About four hundred entered for it, 
and only about seventy-nine passed. The absence of any fixed 
standard for pass and for honours and the uncertainty and capricious- 
ness of the results have always been a cause of complaint in the Royal 
University. The Senate have lately added history to the list of subjects 
which can be taken in Second Arts. This is a good change, as history 
and political economy were the only degree subjects in which students 
could not have some previous preparation from taking them in Second 
Arts. 

The numbers of those who have passed the June Intermediate Ex- 
amination have just been published. The list of exhibitions and prizes 
will not be issued till a week later. Eight thousand three hundred 
and ninety-five students in all gave notice for examination, of whom 
6,164 were boys and 2,231 girls. Five thousand three hundred and 
nine students passed, of whom 3,898 were boys and 1,411 girls... ay 

The publication of the Report of the Commission on Irish Inter- 
mediate Education is an event ef the highest importance. It contains 
a most able and lucid statement of the present state of Irish secondary 
education, and of the chief evils which the Commissioners endeavour, by 
their proposed changes, to remedy. Legislation will be required to 
sanction the introduction of inspection, and the new method by which 
they wish to distribute the endowment. 

Inspection will be instituted to ascertain that the buildings and 
sanitary arrangements of the school are good, the staff efficient, the 
time-table reasonable, and to test the teaching of certain subjects, such 
as modern languages and physical science, which a written examination 
cannot adequately test. No school can receive any grant which does 
not satisfy the inspectors, and the grant may be increased on a highly 
satisfactory report from them. 

The grant will no longer be given in the form of so many shillings for 
every hundred marks gained by successful pupils, but as a capitation grant 
on every pupil onthe ‘‘ Intermediate Roll,” that is, on all pupils between 
the ages of thirteen and eighteen (whose parents have not given in a 
written statement that they object to their children entering for ex- 
amination), whether they pass the examinations or not. This capita- 
tion grant will be in proportion to the numbers that pass a broad, 
general examination, designed to test intelligence and good teaching 
rather than memory-work, and so easy that an average well taught 
pupil of the given age should be able to pass it. There will be a 
minimum and a maximum grant, but a special increase may be given to 
schools obtaining a very high report from the inspectors, or passing on 
a good proportion of pupils from lower to higher grades, or if the total 
number of marks gained by pupils of all grades be very high. 

No honours or prizes will be awarded in this general pass examin- 
ation. It will be held in all four grades, and, in all but the Pre- 
paratory Grade, the courses will be divided into two classes—a 
Grammar School Course for those intending to enter a University, and 
a Modern Course for pupils intended for commercial or agricultural life. 

A distinct examination for exhibitions and prizes, which will be more 
dificult and extensive, will be held in all grades except the Pre- 
paratory (and in both the above courses). No results fees or rewards 
to heads of schools will be given for this examination. Some of the 
exhibitions will take the form of scholarships which must be spent 
in furthering the pupils’ education during, or immediately after, the 
school period. To schools which prefer it the Board will hand over 
the amount representing the prizes gained by its pupils, to be distributed 
to them on any system the school authorities choose—of course 
approved by the Board. The capitation grant will be paid on the 
results of three years taken together. The school may be required 
to expend some of it on providing adequate means for practical science 
teaching or other matters. 

The Board will have power also to advance money on good security 
for the improvement of schools, and to give special grants to start 
schools in localities much needing them, on the application and security 
of the Local Authorities. 

These are the principal suggestions of the Report. It dwells also 
on an immense number of other subjeets, such as the improvement of 
the examination papers, the control of examiners, the forming of a 
Consultative Board of practical educationists, and the details of the 
whole system; but no definite statement is made of the intentions 
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of the Commissioners on these points, as they do not need legislation and 
lie within the present powers of the Board. 

The whole design of the new scheme is to stop the struggle for 
talented pupils, and their over-working in order to gain high result fees ; 
to encourage a general efficiency of the schools and discountenance 
competition. 

It is evident that the success of the scheme will depend on how it is 
carried out. No doubt the multiplication of classes it involves will be 
objected to; and a great evil still remains—that the system leaves 
untouched the teaching of pupils under the age of twelve or thirteen. 
But that it is an immense improvement on the present system cannot 
be questioned. 


SCHOOLS. 


_ BELFAST, VICTORIA COLLEGE.—The following scholarships and 
other distinctions have been gained at the summer examinations of the 
Royal University, Ireland :—B.A. Examination, Vivia Bennett, Man- 
chester (Mental and Moral Science); Ann S. McMordie, Belfast, and 
Marie Pringle, Monaghan (Classics). At the Second University Ex- 
aminations nine girls passed. Edith MacGiftin and Georgina Osborne 
were awarded exhibitions of the value of £18 each. G. Osborne ob- 
tained First Class Honours in English and in German, and Second 
Class Honours in French; E. MacGiffin, Second Class Honours in 
German, Second Class Honours in English, and Second Class Honours 
in Logic; May B. Gordon, First Class Honours in German and Second 
Class Ilonours in French; A. M. Woods, Second Class Honours in 
English. At the First Examinations in Arts sixteen candidates passed. 
Margaret Kellaway obtained an Exhibition of £15, with First Class 
Honours in French, Second Class Honours in Latin, and Second Class 
Honours in English ; Agnes Shillidy, Second Class Honours in French; 
Bessie Allison, K. Bresland, and G. Lietch were recommended for 
Honours. At Matriculation eleven girls passed. M. S. Hull was 
awarded an exhibition of £12, with First Class Honours in German, 
Second Class Honours in Latin, in English, and in Mathematics ; 
May Adair and Grace Spence each First Class Honours in German; 
E. Garrett, Second Class Honours in English, in German, and in 
Natural Philosophy ; Annie Lynd, Second Class Honours in Latin and 
in German; L. Black, Second Class Honours in French. At the 
Cambridge Training College, E. Boyd, B.A., obtained the £20 Scholar- 
ship oflered by the Guild of Old Students of the Training College. Miss 
Limebeer, M.A. Lond., Miss Dawson, M.A. Lond., Miss Gaskar, 
B.A. R.U.I., are succeeding Miss Hanna, B.A., and Miss Sutton, 
B.A., on the staff. 

BRECON.—The following prizes have been gained in the School :— 
General Proficiency, J. L. Phillips; Greek, C. H. M. Nixson; Mathema- 
tics, C. T. Horton ; Science, W. P. Williams ; Latin Prose Composition, 
A. E. C. Morgan ; Greek Prose Composition, E. D. T. Jenkins ; Greek 
Verse, E. D. T. Jenkins; English Literature (Bishop of St. David's), 
J. L. Phillips; Divinity (Bishop of Llandaff), E. D. T. Jenkins ; Reading 
(Lord Tredegar), A. F.S. Sladden. Higher Certificates of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Board have been awarded to C. W. M. Best, R. H. Gibbon, 
E. D. T. Jenkins, D. J. Jones, A. E. C. Morgan, J. L. Phillips (dis- 
tinction in History and Greek), C. O. Spencer-Smith, E. T. Theophilus ; 
Lower Certificates to S. W. Bell, T. J. David, E. M. C. Denny, 
G. Fitzwilliams, J. P. Grant, LI. Griffith, H. C. M. Locke, F. H. E. 
Nicholls, H. E. Powell-Jones, J. E. Pugh, A. F. S. Sladden, P. 
Spencer-Smith, H. E. R. Stephens, E. M. Turner, J. F. Williams. 
London University Matriculation has been passed by J. F. Williams and 
W. P. Williams. D. G. Wood has gained an open classical foundation 
scholarship, £40 a year, at Durham University. J. L. Phillips, an 
open classical exhibition, £30 a year, Hertford College, Oxford ; an 
open classical exhibition, £50 a year, Keble College, Oxford ; 
a Copleston Exhibition, Classics and Divinity, £30 a year, Oxford. 
W. P. Williams, an open science scholarship, £50 a year, Downing 
College, Cambridge. The following distinctions have been gained by 
former pupils :—A. J. Harding, Foundation Scholarship (Science), 
St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Wright’s Prize (Science). M. H. Ll. 
Williams, Powys Exhibition, £5o a year, Oxford; Second Class 
Honours, Classical Moderations, Oxford. D. Fitzwilliams, Silver 
Medal for Pathology, Edinburgh; Second Prize in Medicine. T. 
Roberts, G.W.R. Bronze Medal for Essay on ‘‘ Signalling and Inter- 
locking.” N. H. Johnson, B.A. Worcester College, Oxford, joins the 
college this term. 

BRUTON, SEXEY’S TRADE SCHOOL.—In the examination for the 
Somerset County Senior Scholarships, £60 a year for three years (two 
awarded), R. M. Longman took first place. In that for the Somerset 
County Intermediate Scholarships, £30 a year for two years (six 
awarded), J. Read took first place and C. Lucas fourth place. 

CASTERTON, CLERGY DAUGHTERS’ SCHOOL.—In the Cambridge 
Junior Examination for 1898 Doris Wilkinson gained the Royal 
Geographical Society’s Silver Medal for Physical Geography. She took 
First Class Honours in the Junior Examination, and gained Distinction 
in English, Scripture, and Physical Geography. In the Cambridge 
Higher Local, June, 1899, Beatrix Watts and Elsie Olston took a 
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First Class in Group H, the former being distinguished in Roman 
History and the latter in Constitutional History. Miss Wood, classical 
and mathematical mistress, is leaving to take up work at St. Mary’s 
Training College, Cheltenham. Miss Kitching, formerly form mistress 
at Ashford, is jcining the staff. The annual prize-giving took place on 
August 1. The prizes were distributed by James Cropper, Esq., of 
Kendal. The reports of the Cambridge Syndicate and the Oxford 
Delegacy and that of Mr. Farmer on Music and Singing were read by 
the Chaplain, the Rev. A. D. Burton, and were all of a very satisfactory 
nature. Mr. Cropper, in the course of a most interesting speech, con- 
trasted the present school with the school of thirty-five years ago, and 
congratulated the girls on their successes, which had obviously not been 
gained at the expense of physical exercise. A short concert by the 
pupils formed part of the proceedings, which were well attended by 
riends and parents. 

CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—At the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Examination the following candidates passed in the Theory of Educa- 
tion and in Practical Efficiency in Teaching :—W. Alcock, E. Simmonds, 
F. Carter Squire, M. Cochrane, C. Poore, E. Collinson, K. Halliwell, 
M. Drake. There were no failures. At the Cambridge Higher Local 
sixty-six candidates passed in one or more groups; twenty-nine First 
Classes were gained and thirty-seven Distinctions. M. Rogers, D. 
Duxbury, and H. M. Madeley gained prizes of £3; M. Rogers also a 
scholarship of £50 for three years at Newnham College. At London 
University Intermediate B.Sc., E. I. Heald, G. de C. Meade ; Inter- 
mediate B.A., Agnes Campbell, K. L. Porcher, W. A. Todhunter. 
At Oxford University Honours School in English Literature, Mabel 
Clare Campbell; Honours School in History, K. Fergusson, M. 
Howard, E. McCrae, W. Cockshott, M. McCurdy, M. Royden. In 
the Oxford Senior Local sixty-four passed, eight in Honours. Two 
are excused the First University Examination, six obtained exemption 
for excellence in French, four in German. There are in all thirty-eight 
Distinctions. In the Junior Local thirty-six have passed. 

CLIFTON COLLEGE—As recorded last month, the college has lost 
this term one of its most striking features in the person of Mr. G. H. 
Wollaston, M.A., who has been a master there for the last twenty-six 
years. Appointed by the first Headmaster of the college, the Rev. J. 
Percival, now Bishop of Hereford, he helped to form a Clifton tradition 
and worthy Clifton ideals through his large-mindedness, his many- 
sidedness, and, above all, his great force of character combined with a 
rare loftiness of purpose. His literary powers, distinguished by vivid- 
ness of description and aptness of illustration, and his skill as a 
dravghtsman, even with the uncongenial medium of chalk and black- 
board, made him an unrivalled teacher of elementary science, particu- 
larly of natura) history. But his great work at Clifton has been the 
organization of what is a very distinctive feature of Clifton College as 
compared with our other public schools, viz., one of the two divisions 
into which the day boys are grouped and which closely correspond to 
the ‘‘houses” of the boarders. In the work of organizing ‘‘ North 
Town,” of instilling into it the discipline, solidarity, and homogeneity 
of a ‘‘ house,” Mr. Wollaston has been greatly aided by the social gifts 
of his wife, a niece of the late George Richmond, R.A., and it would 
be hard to exaggerate the gap which they will leave behind them, 
not only in the college, but in Clifton generally. Mr. Wollaston is 
retiring into the country with the title of J.P. His place as master of 
North Town will be filled by one of the ablest of the younger masters, 
Mr. W. W. Vaughan, who lately married a daughter of John Addington 
Symonds. 

CRIEFF, MORRISON’S ACADEMY.—At a meeting of the Governors, 
held on August 2, Miss Helen Macfie, M.A. Edinburgh, was, by 
unanimous resolution, appointed Lady Superintendent of the Girls’ 
Schoo]. The post of Lady Superintendent had become vacant owing 
to the resignation of Miss Lambert. 

DoLGELLEY, Dr. WILLIAMS’ ScHool.—The two entrance 
scholarships have been won by Beatrice Arnfield and Mary James, both 
of Dolgelley. The two leaving exhibitions of £25 each, tenable at 
any University college, have been awarded to Annie Jones, of Bala, 
and Mary Ellis, of Dolgelley, both of whom have decided to hold them 
at Aberystwyth College. The ‘‘ coming of age” celebrations took 
place on July 25 and 26, and were entirely successful, in spite of the 
unpropitious weather. The Old Girls present numbered 206, many of 
whom had come from long distances for the occasion. Tuesday’s 
proceedings included lunch at the school for the visitors, a public 
meeting, at 3 p.m., and an Old Girls’ concert at 8 p.m. Interesting 
addresses were delivered in the afternoon by the Bishop of Bangor, 
Lady Verney, Miss Armstrong, Henry Hobhouse, Esq., M.P., the 
Rev. Cecil Grant, and others. The Tennis Tournament between past 
and present pupils, which was arranged for Wednesday, was rendered 
impossible by the weather, but a pleasant day was spent indoors. An 
Old Girls’ meeting took place at 2 p.m., and arranged for the 
formation of an Old Girls’ Association. The meeting also framed a 
letter to be forwarded to Miss Fewings (the late Headmistress, now 
Ileadmistress of the Brisbane Grammar School), expressing the regret 
of all at her unavoidable absence, and their deep sense of the value of 
her work and influence on her old school. A cablegram of congratula- 
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Schopenhauer’s Essays. 

Eenan’s Life of Jesus. 

Confessions of St. Augustine. 

Principles of Successin Litera- 
ture (Lewes). 

What is Art? (Tolstoy). 


Lonpon: WALTER SCOTT, LIMITED, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


NUMBER EIGHT NOW READY. 


THE 


SCHOOL 


WORLD. 


H Montbly Magazine of Educational 
Work and Progress. 


J. C. Nesrittp, M.A.—Experimental Botany. 


PRICH SIXPHNOH. 


CONTENTS, 


Chapters in School Hygiene. IIl.: Class Rooms, Lecture Rooms, and 
Studies. By C. E. SHeLiy, M.A., M.D., &¢.—On the Teaching of 
English Composition. VII.: Original Composition: Essay-writing. By 
(I}lustrated.) By 
ERNEST EVANS. — Holiday Observations for Teachers of Ceography. 
(Illustrated.) By A. J. HERBERKTSON, Ph.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S.— 
Clouds and Weather. (Illustrated.) By A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. Lond.— 
Hints on the Rearing of Common Caterpillars. By W.F. Kirgy, F.L.S., 
F.E.S., &c.—The Buried Treasures of the Acropolis. (Illustrated.) By 
R. S. Haypon, M.A.—Women and Latin. By CAMILLA Jens.—The 
Stars of August. (Illustrated.) By Prof. R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 
—Commercial Education in Yorkshire.—Lord Rosebery on the Making of 
Men.— A Holiday Causerie.—Items of Interest: General ; Foreign; Current 
History. — Simplified Psychology. — Cerman Higher Schools. — Common 
Sense in Education.—Correspondence: TheTeaching of Euclid’s Elem:nts. 
By F. W. RuUssELL, B.A. The Teaching of Ceometry. By A. l. 
McNEILEand S. DE BRATH. Ona Lingua Franca. By Miss DOROTHEA 
BEALE. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


New Pubiications and Text-Books for the Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Exams., The Oxford and Cambridge School Exams., London University, 
and College of Preceptors Exams. 


LATIN. 
MAQMILLAN' 8 ERENTO LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Rev. 


ENGLISH LATIN AND *LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. By Prof. C. D. 

. Each sold ik OOuk: .; or, complete, 7s. 6d. 

MAOMILLAN'S LATIN COURSE, “By A. M. Cook, M-A., and W. E. P. 

. First pe 3s. 6d. Second Part, 4s. 6d 

MAOMILLAN'S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. Being an Abridgment of Mac- 
milani Lann PN First Part, 1s. 6d. ; KEY, 4s. 6d. net. Second Part, 


MEISSNER {itn E PHRASE BOOK. Translated by H. W. Aupen, M.A. 


OÆŠAR-THE GALLIO WAR, Edited by Rev. Jonn Bown, M.A., and Rev. 
A. S. WaLroLeE, M.A. 4s. 
—— ur GALLIO WAR. With ‘Notes and Vocabulary. Book IV. By C. Brvans, 
Book V. By C. Corpeck, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
C100- DË AMIGLETA With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. SRUCKBURGH, 


-_— -Gatine QRATIONS. Edited b S. Witkins, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
THE SECOND PHILIPPIO ORATION, Edited by J. E. B. Mavon, M.A. 


EUTROPIUS, —Books I. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. WELCH, 
C. G. DurFfisLD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

HORACE. ~ ODES. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 
Books II. and III. 1s. 6d. each. 

——— BATIRES, Edited by A. PALMER, M.A. 5s. 

LIVY. With Notes and Sunn Re ie We Cares and J. E. 
MgcuuisH, M.A. Books XXI. and XX 

OVID.—EASY 8 ELEOTIONS FROM OVID IN “ELEGIAG VERSE. With 

otes and ETS By H. WiLKiNsoN, M.A. 
PARDAUS. —FABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Re G. H. Natt, M.A. 


—— ~, SELEOT FABLES, With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 


PLAUTUS. “MILES GLORIOSUS. Edited by R. Y. T M.A. 3s. 6d. 
TAOITUS.—THE HISTORIES. Boo ks L eid IL Edited by A: D. Gooey, 


VIRGIL- ENEID. —With Notes and Vocabulary. Book T By T. 
M.A. 1s. 6d. Book VL By T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 4d. Book VIL By 
Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book VIIL By Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. 
1s. 6d. Book IX, By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


E. PAGE, 


GREEK. 
MAOMILLAN'S GREEK COURSE. Edited by the Rev. W. Gunion RUTHER- 
FORD, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. 
First Greek Grammar. By the Rev. W. Gunton RUTHERFORD, M.A., LL.D. 


Accidenoe, 2s. Syntax, 2s. Together, 3s 

y Exercises in Greek Aoccidence. at ae G. UNDERHILL, M.A. 2s. 
Second Greek Exercise Book. a Ww. A. Hearo, M.A. as. 6d. 
Easy Exercises on the First Greek Syntax. By the Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 


MAQMILLANS GREEK BBADER. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. 


OLSON, 


H. 
AN INTRODUGTION T TO GREEK PROSE QOMPOSITION. By H. Prrman, 
PASSAGES "FoR, GREEK TRANSLATION FOR LOWER FORMS. By G. H. 


Pracoc Ber., M.A. 


and E 
ESOHYLUS. PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
a K AAE M.A. 1s. 6d. Edited by E. E. Sixes, M.A., and 
ILLSON 


2s. 6d. 
EURT ES. -HEOUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bono, M.A., 
and Rev. A. S. WaLroLg, M.A. 
——— BAQQHE. Edited by R. Y. Tens M.A. 3s. 6d. 
—— — MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. BAYFIgLp, M.A. 


HERODOTUS. —Book VL Edited by Prof. J. STRACHAN, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
—Book VII. Edited l by Mrs. Montagu BUTLER. 3s. 6d. 
HOMER.—ILIAD Books I.-XII. Edited hy W. Lear, Litt.D. 6s. 
ee Laat Book s L, IX., XL, XVL- . Edited by J. H. Pratt, M.A., 
TAF 


PLATO. _—EUTHYPHRO, ifozooy, ORITO, AND PHEDO. Translated by 


HURCH. s. 6d. 
THUOYDIDES. Book IV. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. 3s. 6d. Book VIL 
and V. Edited by 


Pate by E. C. MA a M.A. 3s. 6d. Books VL 


s. 6d. 
XENOPHON “AN ABASIB™ "With Notes and Vocabula Book II. By Rev. 
Navi, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book IV. By Rev. E. "È. STONE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


DIVINITY. 
A OLARS-BOOK. OF THE CATEOHISM OF THE OHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


F. MacLe 
A Fest O GLASS-BOOK “oF THE ; CATEORTEM OF THE OHUROH OF 


v. G. F. Ma 6 
AN OU EN ARY IN INTRODUC TION TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
LU ev. F. Procter and Rev. G. F. Mactear, D.D By Rev. J. 
y Rev. 


B GOSPEL. Greek Text, with Introduction ahd: Notes. 
THE GOSPEL ‘adGoRDiNg TO 8T. MATTHEW. The Greek Text, with 


Introduction and Notes re Rev. A. SLOMAN. 2s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO T OREEDS. By Rev. G. F. Macrear, D.D. 
THE J PAGIS oF UF 10E APOSTLES. The Greek Text, with Notes. By T. E. 
The Ruthegied “Version. With Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev, 
A. S. WALPOLE. 2s. 6d 
SCIENCE. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENOE. By A. T. Simmons, B.Sc., and L. M. 
Jongs, B.Sc. 3s. 6d. (Adapted to the London Matriculation Couric. ) 


ENGLISH. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR PAST AND PRESENT. By J. C. Nesrigtp, M.A. 


~ 6a, e 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. G. SAINTSBURY. 


8 
OHAUQER. —PROLOGUE, With Introduction and Notes. By A. W. Totus, 
OHAUOER.—WORKS. Edited by A. W. Pottarp, M.A. Globe Edition. 3s. 64. 
MAOAULAY.—LAYS OF ANOIENT ROME, and other Poems. With Intro- 


duction and Notes. By Wess, M.A. rs. gd. 
MILTON. rath Introduction and Notes. By W. Beit, M.A. OOMUS, rs. 3d. 


L 
MILTON. DET RADIBE LOST. With Introduction and Notes. By M. Mac. 
BILEAN, ee Books I. and IL, 1s. 9d. Books I.-IV., separately, rs. 3d. 
so0tt,— THE L LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction and Notes. 
STUART, M.A., and E. H. Extiot, B. À A pantos -IIL d. 


SHAKESPEARE, With Introduction and Notes. RIGHTON. Ag Gu 
TES IT, :s. 9d. RIOHARD IL, rs. od. MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S D 
1%. od. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
MERIMEE.—OOLOMBA. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 2s. 
MOLIERE.—LE MEDEOGIN MALGBE LUI. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 18. 
——— LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. Edited by L. M. Moriarty, B.A. 


6d. 
PERRAULT, —OONTES DE FEES. Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. 1$. 6d. 


MAOMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENOH OOURSE. By G. E. FASNACHT. 
irst Yoar, 1s. Supplementary Exercises to First Year, 1s. Second Year, 2s. 
Third Year, 2s. 6d. Revs, 4s. 6d. net each. 
MAOMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENOH READERS. By G. E. Fasnacur. 
rst Yoar, 2s. 6d. Second Year, 2s. 6d. 


MAOMILLAN’S FRENOH COMPOSITION. By G. E. Fasnacnt. Part L, 2s. 6d. 
KEY, 4s. 6d. net. Part IL, ss. KEY, 5s. net. 


MAOMILLAN'S SELECTION OF FRENCH IDIOMS, Compiled by Madame Pu. 
Pian. With a Preface by F. F. Rocer. 6d. 


ABRIDGED FRENCH GRAMMAR. By G. È. FASNACHT. 3s. 6d. 
A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OF THE ee LANGUAGE. By Prof. 


ALFRED ELWALL and Gustave Masson. 


THE 8TUDY OF FRENOH ACCORDING ro “THE BEST AND NEWEST 
SYSTEMS. By Prof. ALrrep E. Eugene and H. E. Duriaux. 3s. 6d. 


Exercise Books, in Eight Parts, 6d. each. 
ee —IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS Edited by C. A. Eccert, Ph.D. i=: 6d. 
nae HIGENIE AUF TAUBIS. With Introduction and Notes by B. 
OTTERIL 


HAUFF DAS WIRTSHAUS IM SPESSART. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 35. 
DIE KARAVANE. Edited by H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. 
SCHILLER —WILHELM TELL. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 
A GERMAN PRIMER. By Otto SiepMann. 3s. 6d. 
MAOMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By G. E. FASNACHT. 
First Year, ıs. 6d. Second Year, 3s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 5d. net each. 
MAOMILLAN’'S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. By G. E. FASNACHT. 
irst Year, 2s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN'S G 8 GERMAN COMPOSITION. By G. E. Fasnacut. Part L, as. 6d. 


EY 
A COMPENDIO LOUS ‘GERMAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Prof. Wuit- 
NEY and . EDGREN. 5s. German-English, 3s. 
OOMMEROIAL GERMAN. By F.C. SMITH.” 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
RICHELIEU. By Ricuarp Lopce, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
ELIZABETH. ByE. S. Begsty. as. 6d. 
A PRIMER OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By A. B. Buckcey. rs. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A.B. BucKLEY. 3s. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Evitu Tuompson. as. 6d. 
ANALYSIS OP ENGLISH HISTORY. By Prof. T. F. Tour. ıs. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. Green, LL.D. 85.6d. 
Also i a Four Parts. With Analy te e each. Part I., 607-1265. Part Il., 
5 Part 1I., Part IV., 1660-187 73- 
A HISTORY OF HOME FOR BEGINNERS, ByE. S. Snuckudren, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF ROME. By E. S. SHucksurGu, M.A. 8s. 6d. 
THE HISTORY OF ROME. By T. Mommsen. Abridged for Schools by 
C. Bryans and F. L RH 
A PEIMER OF THE HISTORY OF ROME. By Bishop Creicnton, D.D. 1s. 
A PRIMER OF THE HISTORY OF GREECE. By C. A. Fyrre, M.A. ıs. 
A HISTORY OF GREECE FOR HIGH S8OHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. By 


W. Botsrorp, Ph.D., &c. 6s. 6d. net. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. By Professor A. Horm. Authorized Translation 
revised by F. CLarkg, M.A. 4 vols. Vols. I.-I1I., 6s. net each. Vol. IV., 


OOMMEROIAL GEOGRAPHY. By E.C. K. Gonner, M.A. 3s. 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. By Jonn RicHarp 
Green, LL.D., and A. S. Green. With Maps. 3s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By Sir A. Gerxre. rs. 

THE ELEMENTARY SOHOOL ATLAS. By J. BARTHOLOMEW. 18. 
OLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. CLARKE. as. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 
OLASS-BOOK OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By H.R. Mizu. 3s. 6d. 
GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. By J. Sime, M.A. as. 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITI B 
M. Dawson, Be D., and A. SUTHERLAND, M. SE O COLONIES. By Gsorcs 


2s. 6d. 
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tion was received from Miss Fewings, but was unfortunately delayed in 
transmission, not arriving until Thursday morning. 

EDINBURGH, ST. GEORGE’S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Four scholarships of £30, each tenable for one year, are 
offered by the Governors of George Heriot’s Trust to students entering 
in October. At the Cambridge Teachers’ Examinations held last June, 
the following students of the Training College gained certificates :—For 
Practical Efficiency: J. Blanshard, M. M. Buchanan, K. Wilson, 
E. Campbell, M. C. Russell, E. P. Goodfellow, G. I. W. Meiklejohn. 
For Theoretical Knowledge: J. Blanshard, Ẹ. Campbell, M. J. Currie, 
E. P. Goodfellow, G. I. W. Meiklejohn, M. C. Russell, M. M. 
Buchanan, K. Wilson. The Gilchrist Travelling Studentship of £70 
for Women Teachers will, in December next, be in the award of the 
Committee of Management of the Training College. 

FOLKESTONE, KENT COLLEGE.—The Headmistress, Miss Chudleigh, 
and the first assistant-mistress, Miss Johns, M.A., have resigned, and 
are opening a school at Queenwood, Eastbourne, in September. The 
distribution of prizes took place on Wednesday, July 19, in the Town 
Hall, Folkestone, at 3 p.m. The Chairman of the Company, 
J. Holden, Esq., J.P., presided, and the prizes were distributed by 
Lieutenant-General Sir William Stirling, R.A., K.C.B. The hall was 
crowded, and, before the prizes were distributed, a short musical pro- 
ee was gone through, and some excellent recitations were given. 
sir William congratulated the Headmistress and staff on the satisfactory 
conclusion of the year’s work, the excellence of which was attested by 
the number of University successes ; among them being one London 
Intermediate Arts, and First and Second Classes in the Cambridge 
Higher Locals, as well as a number of passes in the Senior, Junior, and 
Preliminary Cambridge, and the various music and drawing examin- 
ations. After the prizes had been presented an exhibition of physical 
work was given, in which some graceful and difficult exercises were per- 
formed, under the direction of Miss Gibson. Sir William Stirling was 
much pleased with the precision and smartness with which the girls 
went through their drill. 

GUERNSEY, ELIZABETH COLLEGE.—The Mainguy Scholarship fell 
to I. A. Lainé—Adair, who was first, being under sixteen. The 
Mainguy Latin Medal went to Le Marinel. The Collings Greek Prize 
to Weldon. The Miller Prizes were awarded, (VI., £10) to Adair, 
(V., £6) ‘to Mainguy i. and (IV., A., £4) to Mainguy ii. G. A. W. 
Humphreys Davies has been elected to a Channel Islands Scholarship 
_for Classics at Pembroke College, Oxford. All our Woolwich can- 
didates have passed (13th, 36th, and 47th) ; and all our Navy candidates, 
viz., two for engineer students and one (3rd) for Naval Cadets. The 
O. E. Distinctions include the post of Port Admiral at Portsmouth, 
“ Proxime ” for the Cravens, Oxford ; and two D.S.O.’s. Mr. G. E. V. 
Austen, New College, Oxford, joined us at the beginning of the year as 
senior classical master. Thecricket ‘‘ house” matches resulted in a victory 
for the country in the Senior Ties, and for the School House in the 
Juniors. We were successful in both our matches against Victoria 
College, Jersey. The new challenge cup for aquatics was carried 
off by E. Anderson. 

HALESOWEN GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—County Council Scholarships 
have been awarded to H. T. Goodman and H. W. Wyld; Lord 
Cobham’s Prize, H. T. Goodman ; Headmaster’s Prizes, F. C. Hill, 
A. H. Wright, S. J. Woodall, T. F. Homer ; Latin and French, H. T. 
Goodman ; Mathematics, H. T. Goodman ; Divinity, A. H. Wright ; 
First in French (38th of 7,786, Stonebridge Centre, Cambridge Locals), 
F. C. Hill, The Bowen Scholarship of £100 at Mason College, 
Birmingham, has been awarded to S. B. Priest. On August 1, the 
prizes were distributed by Mr. F. E. Kitchener, formerly Headmaster 
of the High School, Newcastle-under-Lyme, who inculcated strongly 
the value of reading really good English works if the power of 
expression were to be kept up in the country. There was a crowded 
attendance of governors, parents, and other friends. 

HARROW, LOWER SCHOOL OF JOHN LYON.—Mr. G. E. Taylor has 
been appointed science master; and Mr. P. L. Godwin, formerly at 
Clacton-on-Sea Grammar School, woodwork instructor. 

HEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—The following entrance scholar- 
ships have been awarded :—Senior Philpottine Scholarships, F. F. Nott 
and A. E. Morris; Junior Philpottine Scholarship, T. E. Oakeley ; 
Lanfordian Scholarship, T. O. B. Wilmshurst. The Fraser Scholarship 
of £100 at Oriel College, Oxford, has been gained by A. E. Boycott. 

IpswICH SCHOOI.—Speech Day at Ipswich School was on July 27. 
The Bishop of Ipswich presided, and gave away the prizes. Scenes 
from Moliere, Shakespeare, and Aristophanes were rendered with 
spirit. The Honour List included two science scholarships at Cam- 
bridge. The Headmaster announced that the Iolden Memorial Fund, 
just started, had already reached £130. The founding of two new 
prizes was also announced, one given by Prof. E. B. Cowell (O.I.), of 
Cambridge (for classics) ; the other by Mr. Edward Rose (O.I.), the 
dramatic author, for an essay on Political Economy and History. 

Keswick ScHooL.—The first Annual Speech Day was held on 
Wednesday, July 19, in the Victoria Iall, the school buildings, 
although so recently erected, being too small to contain the many 
friends who desired to be present. Canon Rawnsley, Chairman of the 

(Continued on page 589.) 


“HOSSFELD” 
SYSTEM OF TEACHING LANGUAGES. 


Messrs. HIRSCHFELD BROTHERS, in pointing out to the profession 
that it is entirely owing to the use of out-of-date books in many of our 
schools that the results obtained in languages are so indifferent, beg to 
call their attention to the fact that, at all those institutions and schools 
where the ‘‘ Hossfeld” system has been introduced, the results have 
proved most satisfactory. They append a few of the many letters 
received testifying to this, and will be glad to send specimen copies of 
the books on application. 


([CoplEs. ] i 
Charterhouse, Godalming. 


Dear Sirs, —I thank you for a copy of your Italian Grammar, Hossfeld syst 
with which I have been for some time well acquainted. The system is excellent an 
the book is admirably arranged. My experience of the Italian Grammar was so 
satisfactory that I recommended one of my pupils who wished to learn Spanish to 
get your Spanish Grammar on the same system. He made rapid progress, and 
required very little help beyond that which the book gave him. 

Yours faithfully, R 
W. HAIG BROWN, Principal. 


Polytechnic Institute, Regent Street. 


Gentlemen,—I use Hossfeld’s German Grammar for our large day and eveni 
classes at this Institute, and I appreciate the work highly. In proof of the g 
results attending its introduction to the classes, I may mention that, out of 

8 students presented for examination by the Society of Arts, 18 gained First Class 
Certificates, 4 Second Class, and 72 Third Class, and only 4 failed; a student also 
gained the prize for German given by the Chamber of Commerce, value £5, and 
certificate, Yours truly, 

M. SEIFERT, 
Teacher at above Institute 
and Westbourne Park Institute, &c. 


Lonpon: HIRSCHFELD BROS., 22-24 Breams BUILDINGS, E.C. 


READY IN SDPTEM BER. 


The INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 


A NEW STANDARD GEOGRAPHICAL WORK. 


By Seventy Authors. With 488 Illustrations. 


Edited by HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 


THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY is an authoritative 
epitome of geographical knowledge at the close of the nineteenth 
century, written by the most eminent British, American, and Foreign 
Geographers. It gives, in a concise and readable form, up-to-date 
information indispensable to the student, the teacher, the man of 
business, the politician, the journalist, and is interesting to every-one. 


LIGHT, SHADE, AND SHADOW. 


WITH INTRODUCTORY MODELS. 


Br JOHN SKEAPING. 


This book has been specially designed to associate, by a regular, 
easy, and natural progression, all the stages of the work from Models 
and Casts. 

The simple truths of Light, Shade, and Shadow are made the funda- 
mental part of the teaching ; and, by analysis and comparison, the same 
truths are clearly shown to be the essence of the simplest and the most 
advanced study. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, 


7-12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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No. 131. OAK DUAL DESK. Price 40s. each. 
The Cheapest Oak Desk in the Market. 
THE 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 


LIMITED 


SUPPLY AND MANUFACTURE 
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Made entirely in England at the Ąssociation’s Steam Factory, 
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STEVENAGE, HERTS, 


for the scholars to stand comfortably. 


The Woodwork, being Oak, is exceptionally durable, and the desk 
Which is the Largest School Furniture Manufactory in the Kingdom. has a very superior appearance. 


A most Complete and Elegantly Illustrated Catalogue of 
School Desks and Fittings sent free on application. 


The EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION also manufacture 


SCHOOL STATIONERY 


Of all kinds at their two London factories, viz., Holborn Viaduct and Charterhouse Square. Every process is carried out on the premises—the 
Stationery leaving them ready for use. 


SPECIAL EXERCISE BOOKS can be supplied with the greatest expedition, and according to customers’ requirements. 
Estimates and Samples of Stationery sent post free. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Limited, 42 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
Ruddiman Johnston & Go., Ltd., 


26 CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, 
Publishers of 


WALL MAPS, ATLASES, DIAGRAMS, AND PRINTS. 


The Publications of RUDDIMAN JOHNSTON € CO. have secured a world-wide 
reputation for accuracy, and are all up to date. 


POLITICAL AND PHYSICAL WALL MAPS. 


With Names or without Names. Size, 53 inches by 46 inches. Price 12s. each. 


A great feature in the Series of Maps published by Ruddiman Johnston & Co. is the large number of 
Test Maps for Class Teaching. 


HUMAN ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Pour Sheets. Size, 53 inches by 16 inches. Price 12s. each. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL WALL MAPS. 


Italia Antiqua and Graecia Antiqua. With Modern Names in small type, underneath the Classical Names. 
Size, 53 inches by 46 inches. Price 12s. each. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PARTICULARS POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


RUDDIMAN JOHNSTON & CO., Limited, 26 Charterhouse Square, London. 
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Governors, presided, and the prizes were distributed by the Ven. the 
Archdeacon of Manchester (Dr. T. M. Wilson, late Headmaster of 
Clifton), who gave a highly interesting and significant address on 
Secondary Education, impressing on his hearers the responsibility that 
lay on those who were pioneers of co-education. It should be added 
that Mr. Sandford, Headmaster of the dual High School at Brookline, 
Mass., U.S.A., visited the school during the term, and expressed 
much satisfaction at finding that the system which has been so successful 
in the United States was being developed so vigorously in England. 

LONDONDERRY, STRAND House ScCHOOL.—At the Royal Uni- 
versity Matriculation, Maria Morris took French Honours, Class I., 
third place; Latin Honours, Class II. ; English Honours, Class I. 
There were six passes. In First Arts, Madge Coffey took French 
Honours, Class I., second place ; English Honours, Class I., second 
place. There were six passes. In Second Arts Elizabeth Reid took 
English Honours, Class II., second place. There were two passes. 
Drapers’ Company’s Scholarship (£105) has been awarded to Elizabeth 
Reid. Irish Society’s Scholarships (£90 each) have been gained by 
Madge Coffey and Maria Morris. 

READING SCHOOL.—The following are the principal prizes and dis- 
tinctions gained this term :—A mathematical exhibition at Worcester 
College, Oxford ; a mathematical scholarship at Jesus College, Oxford ; 
a First and Second Class at London Matriculation; a clerkship in the 
Royal Navy. B. Sharp, Esq., M.A., late scholar of Brasenose College, 
ia and Headmaster of Lord Williams’ School, Thame, has joined 
the staff. 

RossALL.—The following prizes and distinctions have been gained in 
the School :—Council Exhibition, H. Fyson; Classical Exhibition, 
R. J. Shirt; Phillips Exhibition, C. H. Woodman ; Lord Egerton’s 
Prize, F. R. G. Duckworth ; Ainslie Medal (Mathematics), A. P. W. 
Storrar ; Modern School (Mathematics) G. C. Hubback ; French Prize, 
F. R. G. Duckworth ; German Prize, W. S. Edmonds ; Science Prize, 
W. H. Hodgson. The annual school concert was held on July 31, and 
included, among other items, two songs on the winning of the Ash- 
burton Shield. Summer holidays began August 1, and will end 
September 20. 

ARE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Mr. T. H. Walton, R.A., and Mr. 
Larkworthy have left this summer ; their places have been supplied by 
Mr. E. Dungey (London University), and Mr. E. C. King. The 
prizes were distributed on the 28th ult., in the Ware Town Hall, by 
Abel H. Smith, Esq., M.P. The usual ‘‘ At Home ” was held at the 
Master’s Lodge, when the cricket average bats, fives ties prizes, &c., 
were distributed. 

WESTMINSTER. —Queen’s Scholarships have been awarded to E. W. 
Lane-Claypon (Mr. Hussey’s, Folkestone), R. G. Gardner (Mr. 
Oldham’s, Eastbourne), E. A. T. Taylor (Mr. Allen’s, East Sheen), 
J. S. Lewis (Mr. Stallard’s, Hampstead), G. W. Phillips, A. J. 
Coléby, and E. W. D. Colt-Williams (Town Boys), F. M. Maxwell 
(Mr. Robinson’s, Godalming), G. Cooper-Willis (Town Boy), A. G. 
R. Henderson (Felsted), B. G. Cobb (Mr. Helbert’s, Winchester), 
O. H. Walters (Mr. Stallard’s). Exhibitions have been awarded to 
M. Shearman and O. C. Chapman (Town Boys), H. Scott (Mr. 
Egerton’s, Portman Square), G. R. Y. Radcliffe (Mr. Underhill’s, 
Maida Hill), H. T. Tirard (Miss Selby’s, Surbiton), H. F. Saunders 
(Town Boy). The following prizes and distinctions have been gained 
in the school:—Elected to scholarships at Christ Church: H. L. 
Henderson, W. C. Stevens, and G. R. Palmer; elected to Trinity: 
S. A. Sydney-Turner (major scholar elect of Trinity), F. Young, and 
H. R. Lonsdale ; elected to exhibitions at Christ Church: A. McKenna 
and B. H. Willett; Triplett Exhibitioners: F. T. Barrington-Ward 
(scholar elect of Hertford College, Oxford) and F. Young ; Samwares’ 
Exhibitioners: S. A. Sydney-Turner and F. Young; Ireland Prizes: 
H. L. Henderson (Latin), F. T. Barrington-Ward (Greek) ; Phillimore 
Prizes: F. T. Barrington-Ward (Essay), F. G. Joseph (Translation) ; 
Gumbleton Prize: S. A. Sydney-Turner ; Cheyne Prizes: B. H. 
Willett and P. H. Ormiston; Marshall Memorial Prizes: T. Mavro- 
gordato, A. A. Milne, and P. H. Ormiston; Marshall Prize: L. H. 
Bennett; Jones Prize: A. A. Milne; Masters’ Prize: A. A. Milne. 
The following college scholarships and other distinctions have been 
gained outside the school:—J. S. Phillimore, Professor of Greek, 
Glasgow University; W. C. Mayne, First Class, Classical Tripos ; 
P.,T. Jones and M. L. Gwyer, First Class, Classical Moderations ; 
W. F. Fox, First Class, Jurisprudence, Oxford, Hertford Scholarship ; 
W. C. Mayne, Major Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge; M. L. 
Gwyer, Honorary Scholar, Christ Church, Oxford ; W. S. Hopkyns, 
Fell Exhibition, Christ Church. Mr. H. Steen, modern language 
master, retires after thirteen years’ service, and is succeeded by Mr. 
W. A. G. Etheridge, M.A. Oxon. 

WEsTWwoop Ho! UNITED SERVICES COLLEGE.—C. E. Thompson, 
M.A. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, has been appointed 
modern language master; F. F. Mee, B.A. Wadham College, Oxford, 
Navy class master; T. L. Kember, B.A. Exeter College, Oxford, 
Junior School. The annual prize-giving festivities and Old Boys’ 
reunion were held during the last week in July. The prizes were 
distributed by Gen. Sir Gerald Graham, V.C., G.C.B. An O.Bs.’ 

(Continued on page 582.) 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


DR. WILLIAM DAVIS. 


1. THE COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING AND 
DICTATION BOOK. Seventieth Edition, 1s. 6d. 
‘í The fullest, clearest, and most interesting book of the kind which we have seen.” 
—Oldham Chronicle. 


2 THE BOOK OF POETRY FOR SCHOOLS AND 
FAMILIBS. Containing a large number of choice extracts from our 
poets, from Shakespeare downwards, together with Brief Notes of the Life 
and Principal Works of each Writer, and Copious Explanations of Difficult 
Words and Allusions. Thirty-third Edition. 208 pp., cloth, 1s. 

*,” Recently enlarged to 208 pages. 
‘‘ Compiled with great judgment, printed in bold, clear type, and, altogether, forms 
one of the best shilling books of Poetry we have seen.” — National Schoolmaster. 


3 THE COMPLETE GRADE PARSING AND 
ANALYSIS. A Book of Exercises for Home and School Use. Twenty- 
eighth Edition. Cloth, 9d. Full Key to all the Exercises, 3s. 


“ Teachers will find the book a great help.” —School Guardian. 


4. ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES FOR HOME AND 
SCHOOL USB. PartI. Containing thousands of New Questions, from 
Simple Addition to Practice, Bills of Parcels, Fractions, Proportion, &c. 
Strong cloth, 8d. Key (or Book of Answers), 1s. sooth thousand. 
*.* Recently enlarged by several pages of Explanations (and Model Solutions) in 
Proportion, and also by many pages of Mental Arithmetic. 


‘*A remarkably cheap, well graduated, and practical collection of Arithmetical 
Examples for home and school use."— Educational Times. 


5 THE FIRST BOOK OF BNGLISH HISTORY 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIBS. In Question and Answer. 
Fifteenth Edition, cloth, 1s. 

‘It will be useful as a text-book, for candidates for the Oxford and Cambrid 
l Examinations, Pupil-Teacherships, and Civil Service appointments.”— : 
cational Guide. 
“It would be impossible to summarize in shorter space the leading facts of English 
History." — Bookseller. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Ço., Limited. 
And through all Booksellers in Great Britain and the Colonies. 


*.* A Specimen Copy of oy ONE Of the above, except Keys, sent post free to Head 
Teachers, on application to Dr. Davis, St. Germains, Cheltenham. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATES LIST. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


DELBOS. — THE STUDENT'S GRADUATED FRENCH 

RHBADHBR. For the Use of Public Schools. I. First Year: Anecdotes, 
Tales, Historical Pieces. Edited, with Notes and a complete Vocabulary, 
by Léon Dacsos, M.A., late of King's College, London. Twelfth Edition. 
166 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


DBSLBOS. — THB STUDENT’S GRADUATED FRENOH 
RBADHR. For the Use of Public Schools. II. Second Year: Historical 
Pieces and Tales, Editet, with Notes, oy Lion DeLrsos, M.A., late of King’s 
College, London. Sixth Edition. 180 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

“ It would be no easy matter to find a French reader more completely satisfactory 
in every respect than that of M. Delbos.”— A thenceum. 

‘This is a very satisfactory collection from the best authors, selected with great 
care, and supplied with adequate notes. . . . A thoroughly good book of this kind 
should, in fact, be calculated to inspire a taste for literature in the student’s mind. 
The volumes edited by M. Delbos fairly meet this requirement." —Journal of 
Education. 

“The notes are critical and explanatory. The book is well printed and excel- 
lently got up.”"—Educational Times. 


DELBOS. — LITTLE HUGEHNE'S FRHNOH RBSADER. For 
Beginners. Anecdotes and Tales. Edited, with Notes and a complete Vocabu- 
lary. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


VIOTOR HUGO.—LBS MISHRABLHBS. (Les Principaux Épisodes.) 
Edited, with Life and Notes, by J. Boizuce, Senior French Master, Dulwich 
College. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 6d. 

“A worthy addition to our stock of French reading books, which will be welcomed 
by numberless masters. . . . M. Boielle’s notes are full and to the point, his philology 
sound, and his translations idiomatic."—/ournal of Education. 


t 
VICTOR HUGO.—NOTRE DAME DB PARIS. Adapted for the Use 
of Schools and Colleges. By J. BoieLLe, B.A., Senior French Master, Dulwich 
College. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 
t Equipped in the same excellent manner as the same author's ‘ Misérables.’ .. . 
Makes an admirable school book.” —Scotsman. 


FOA (Madame HBUGEN).—OONTHS HISTORIQUBS. 
de Louis XV—Bertrand Duguesclin — Dupuytren —Grétry —Greuze.) 
Idiomatic Notes by G. A. Neveu. Third Edition. Cloth, 2s. 


FPLEURY'S HISTOIRE DB FRANOG, racontée à la Jeun esse. 
Edited for the Use of English Pupils, with Grammatical Notes, by AUGUSTE 
Bavrjame. Second Edition. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


(C hagrin 
With 


GRAMMARS AND EXERCISES. 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS WHERE LATIN IS TAUGHT. 


BUGHNE'S THM STUDENT'S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
OF THAM FRENOH LANGUAGE. With ‘an Historical Sketch of 
the Formation of French. For the Use of Public Schools. With Exercises. 
By EuGcene Fasnacut, late French Master, Westminster School. Twentieth 
Edition, thoroughly Revised. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Or, separately, 
Grammar, 35.; Exercises, 2s. 6d. n 

** In itself this is in many ways the most satisfactory grammar for beginners that 
we have as yet seen." — A thengun. 


BUGHNE'S FRHNOH METHOD.—Elementary French Lessons. _ Eas 
Rules and Exercises preparatory to the “Students Comparative Frenc 
Grammar.” By the same Author.’ Sixteenth Edition. Crown &vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

t‘ Certainly deserves to rank among the best of our elementary French exercise 
books.” — Educational Times. 


BUGENES COMPARATIVE FREINOG-ENGLISH STUDIES. 
GRAMMATICAL AND IDIOMATIO. Being an entirely Re-written 
E dition of the “French Exercises for Middle and Upper Forms." Eleventh 


Edition. Cloth, 23. 6d. 


BOIMLLB (JAMBS).—FRHNCH OOMPOSITION THROUGH 
LORD MACAULAY’'S HNGLISH.—Edited, with Notes, Hints, and 
Introduction, by James BoisLLe, B.A. Univ. Gall., Senior French Master, 
Dulwich College, &c., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Vol. I. Frederick the Great. 3s. 
Vol. Il. Warren Hastings. 3s. éd. 
Vol. II. Lord Olive. 3s. 


‘ This, we may say at once, is an exceeding!y useful idea, well carried out, and one 
of the best things of its class that we have seen... . We can pronounce the equiva- 
lence of the idioms recommended to be quite unusually just.” —Saturday Review. 


DEHLBOS (Prof. LHON).—THS STUDENT'S FRHNCH OOM- 
POSITION. Onanentirely New Plan. With Introduction and Notes. (In 


Use at Harrow, Eton, &c.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DELBOS (Prof. LHON).—NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH 
AND FRENOG. With Notes and Tables. By Lfon Detsos, of H.M.S. 
t‘ Britannia,” Dartmouth. Third Improved and Enlarged Elition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net. 

ROGET (F. F.).—_AN INTRODUOTION TO OLD FRHNCH. By 
F. . Rocer, of Geneva University, late Tutor for Comparative P hilology, 
Edinburgh. History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. Second Edition, 
with Map of French Dialects. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ROGET (F. F.).—FIRST STHPS IN FRHNOCH HISTORY, 
LIT BRATURS, AND PHILOLOGY. For Candidates for the 
Scottish Leaving - Certificate Examinations, the various Universities’ Local 


Examinations, and the Army Examinations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


WHRISSE’S COMPLETE PRAOTIOAL GRAMMAR OF THE 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. With Exercises on Conversation, Letters, 
Poems, and Treatises, &c. Fourth Edition, almost entirely Re-written. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the fullest and most satisfactory 

German Grammar yet published in Piglnd = /osruad of Education, 


WHISSH’S SHORT GUIDE TO GBRMAN IDIOMS. Being a 
ore ote Idioms most in use. With Examination Papers. Second kdi. 
tion. 8vo, cloth, as. 


MOLLER (A.).—A GERMAN READING BOOK. A Companion to 
Schlutter’s ‘German Class Book.” New Edition. Corrected to the Official 
German Spelling. With a Complete Vocabulary. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 


HHBIN’S GERMAN HXAMINATION PAPERS. Comprising a 
Complete Set of German Papers set at the Local Examinations in the Tur 
By G. Hain, Aberdeen Grammar School. 


Universities of Scotland. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A SHORT SEKEETOH OF GERMAN LITERATURE. Prepared 


for the Scottish Leaving - Certificate Examination. By Vivian PHILLIPPS, 
B.A., Fettes College. Thoroughly Revised. Second Edition. Pott vo, 1s. 


ULRICH’S GERMAN SERIES. 


Revisep By JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 


Part II. SYNTAX. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
Part III. OOMPOSITION. Containing Thirty-two Pieces from the best 


English Authors, and their Translation into German. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 


ULRIOH'S GERMAN OLASSIOS :— 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. 
j Jun u von Orleans. 
js Wallensteins Tod. 
n Neffe als Onkel. 


Sewed, od. net; cloth, 1s. net. 
Goethe's Faust. 
j Götz von Berlichingen. 
Lessing’s Nathan der Weise. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


ULRIOH’S GERMAN PROSH. With Notes on Syntax and Translation, 
followed by a Complete Vocabulary. By ANTON J. ULRicu, Master of Modern 
Languages at the King s School, Warwick. Revised by Jonn Gipson, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. (Key, 3s. 6d.) 

“ A cheap and useful little volume.” —Journal of Education. 
‘* This is a distinctly good composition book." —Guardian. 

Rew selections for translation are admirable in every way.” — Educational 

eview. 


NOTE.—Mr. Ulrich's School Books obtained a Silver Medal at the Antwerp 
Exhibition. 


ARMY SERIES. 


EpITep by J. T. W. PEROWNE, M.A. 
LB COUP DB PISTOLET, &c. By Prosrar MÉRIMÉE. 25. 6d. 


“ The first two volumes are an excellent choice, and we advise any one, whether 
candidate or lay, to purchase the volume of Mérimée." — Journal of Education. 


VAILLANTE. By Jacgugs Vincent. 25. 6d. ` 
“The books are well got up, and in ‘Vaillante' an excellent choice has been 
made." —Guardian. 


AUF VERLORNEM POSTEN, and NAZZAREBNA DANT'I. 
By JOHANNES v. DEWALL. 38. 
“ The two stories by J. v. Dewall are well suited for their purpose; the style and 
diction are not too difficult for those whose acquaintance with German is not exten- 
sive, and ample explanatory annotation is provided," —Saturday Review. 


OONTHDS MILITAIRBS. By A. Daupert. 2s. 6d. 

“ Written at fever heat immediately after the great 1870 war, they show Daudet's 
power in many ways at its highest. . . . We therefore do more than recommend— 
we urge—all readers of French to get the stories in some form, and the present one is 
beth good and cheap. The paper is excellent, and the type clear and bold. ... A 
neat map of Paris will assist the reader in following the movement of the stories,"— 
The Schoolmaster. 


BRZAHLUNGEN. By E. Hozrer. 3s. 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 
Uniform in Binding. Price 3s. 6d. 


JAMES (WILLIAM) and O. STOFFBL.—_GBRMAN-ENGLISH 
AND ENGLISH-GBRMAN DICTIONARY. Complete Gram- 
matical Dictionary of the German and English Languages. 8vo. 
Thirty-fourth Edition, Special cloth binding. 


JAMES (WILLIAM) and A. á 
AND HN 


1,309 PP-, 


MOLB.— FRENCH - BNGLISH 
GLISH-FRBNOCH DICTIONARY. With Tables of Irre- 


gular Verbs. 1,000 pp. Fifteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. Special cloth binding. 


LARSEN (A.).—DANISH, NORW AGIAN, AND ENGLISH DIO- 
TIONARY. Third Revised and Enlarged Edition. 688 pp., large 8vo, 


strongly bound, half roan. Price 12s. 6d. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, | 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and 7 Broad Street, Oxford. 
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cricket match, O.Bs.’ aquatic sports, past and present supper and 
concert, together with the informal amusements, occupied some four 
days. Upwards of thirty O.U.S.C.’s visited the College for the 
occasion. Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley has consented to become 
a patron of the College. 

WINCHCOMBE, CHANDOS GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Fifteen boys were 
examined by the College of Preceptors in June, 1899, and twelve of 
them passed and gained the certificates for which they were entered. 

WORCESTER, HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—In the Local School 
Music Examination of the Associated Board of the R.A.M. and R.C.M. 
twelve girls passed, one with Honoursin the Higher Division, three in the 
Lower, and two in the Elementary. Five girls also passed the Violin 
Examination, three in the Higher Division and two in the Lower. In 
the Examination of the Royal Drawing Society, thirty-two 
girls gained Honours, and sixty-five Ethel Corbett, 
a former pupil of the school, has taken the degree of 
Master of Arts in the London University in English. In 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examination, A. Gedge completed an 
Honour Certificate, passing in the First Class in Group A, with 
distinction in Language and Literature. An Indian student, Pritabai 
Chittaré, passed in Group R. A. Hirst passed the First Examination 
for Women at Oxford. 


PRIZE OOMPETITIONS. 


The Extra Prize for the nearest forecast to date of passing of 
Board of Education Bill is awarded to E. R. Potter, Esq., 
Central Club Society, Clerkenwell Road. The exact day, 
August 4, was named. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following extract from Paul Bourget :— 


A tous il accolait de ces basses anecdotes comme il s’en colporte par 
milliers à Paris, dans ce petit monde enfantinement cruel des débutants 
littéraires. Je le laissais aller avec une profonde tristesse; non que 
attache une importance extrême à ces sevérités des nouveaux venus 
pour leurs ainés, dont je suis déjà. Elles ont existé de tout temps, et 
elles ont leur valeur bienfaisante : c’est le sarcasme de Méphistophéles 
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ui contraint Faust a travailler. Mais je devinais sous cette espèce de 

ureté par laquelle il s’imaginait peut-être me plaire, en critiquant mes 
confréres—le pauvre enfant !—une souffrance réelle. J’y retrouvais 
surtout cette excessive fureur d’orgueil prématuré propre à notre age— 
j’entends dans le monde de ceux qui pensent. Car autrefois la dureté 
des ambitions était pareille, seulement elle sévissait moins chez les 
lettrés. Aujourd’hui que l’universelle nivellement donne a l'artiste 
connu une situation plus brillante, au moins en apparence, les lettres 
apparaissent à beaucoup comme une chance de fortune rapide. Ils les 
aborden! donc, comme d’autres entrent à la Bourse, exactement pour 
les mêmes motifs. Il y a pourtant une différence. Le ‘‘ féroce” 
de la coulisse ou de la remise se sait un homme d’argent. Le 
‘* féroce ” de lettres prend volontiers sa fièvre de parvenir pour une 
fièvre d’apostolat. Cela fait, vers quarante ans, si le succes n’est pas 
venu, des âmes terribles où les passions les plus douloureuses et les 
plus viles saignent a la fois. On Pa trop vu parmi certains écrivains 
de la Commune. Tout en écoutant discourir ce jeune homme, je 
sentais percer en lui le réfractaire enragé pauvre ; mais c’était un ré- 
fractaire à la date du jour et de l’heure. Il s'était gardé à carreau 
par un fond de teeta bourgeoise et aussi par un goût de la haute 
culture qui efit dû le sauver, qui le sauverait peut-être. 


HOLIDAY TRANSLATION AND EXTRA PRIZES. 
A sum of not less than £5. 5s. in money and books will be awarded 
in prizes in the following competitions :— 
1. A translation into English verse ofany French, German, Italian, 
or Latin lyric poem. 
2. ‘A Holiday Adventure.” A story not to exceed in length a 
column of the Journal (small print). Any story printed in the 
Journal will also be paid for as a contribution. 


3- An epigram on Mr. Kruger, Major Marchand, Old-Age Pensions, 
or the Journal of Education. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 


All competitions must reach the Office by September 16, 
addressed “ Prize Editor,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


BAGON’S EXGELSIOR SGHOOL-MAPS, 1899 Ebitions. 


UP-TO-DATE AND WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


EXCELSIOR WALL-ATLASES 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The attention of Principals of Secondary Schools is invited to this attempt to supply Wall-Maps and Charts, at a cheap rate, arranged in Sets 


to suit the requirements of Schools not working under the Code. 


ANY SELECTION of not less than four of the following 48 Maps, Charts, or Diagrams will be bound up as a Wall-Atlas at a uniform charge of 
3s. 6d. per Sheet. 


Each Sheet, 30 by 40 inches, mounted on oloth, securely rivetted together in ornamental joovers ;| fitted with patent simplex suspender for blaok- 
board; and with Metal Binding at bottom of each sheet, to prevent curling up. d 


BACON’S (LARGE PRINT \|MAPS. — Fully Coloured, and designed specially for Teaching purposes :— 


E. HEMISPHERE. EUROPE. 
W. HEMISPHERE. ASIA. 
UNITED STATES, EASTERN. AFRICA 


AMBRICA, N. 


ITBD STATES, WESTERN. 
UN ; AMERICA. B. 


UNITED STATES, History Map. 


BACON’S ‘*BOLD FEATURE ” MAPS.—Adapted for both Teaching and Test purposes :— 


ENGLAND. RUSSIA 


SCOTLAND. SPAIN. APRICA. 
IRELAND. ITALY. AFRICA 
EUROPE (Western). GERMANY. 


(Central and South). 


ENGLAND, Full. BRITISH ISLES. 
NGLAND, Physical. SCOTLAND. 
BNGLAND, Mining. IRELA A 
ENGLAND, Industries. CAN P 
ENGLAND, Bailways. PALESTINE. 
N. AMERICA. IA. 
8. AMERICA. AUSTRALIA. 


CANADA 
(West Indies, &c.). 


BACON'S CHARTS AND DIAGRAMS. —For illustrating Ceography and Astronomy :— 


The World in Space. 


ET Any Two of these mounted { 


Latitude and Longitude. 
to Jorm One Sheet. 


The Seasons. 


Geographical Terms (Bird’s-Eye View). 
The Solar System. 
Ocean Currents. 


Astronomical Ohart. 


Day and Night. Phases of the Moon. 
The Tides. Principal Ocean Routes. 


The Separate Maps, &c., may still be had on Cloth, Rollers, and Varnished, 6s. each. 
*." Full Particulars and Specimens on application. 


LONDON: G. W. BACON & COCO., LTD., 


127 STRAND. 
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RE-OPENING OF SCHOOLS. 


CHAMBHRS’S HIGHER ENGLISH READER. An 


entirely New Reader for Advanced Classes, consisting of Selections from the 
best Authors. Illustrated with Portraits. 276 pages, price as. 


Ready shortly. Price 4s. 6d. 


ARITHMBTIC. Theoretical and Practical. 
LL. D., Author of ‘‘ Mackay’s Euclid.” 


COMMBRCIAL ARITHMBTIC. Contents: Short methods 


in Multiplication and Division of Decimals, Long Tots and Cross Tots, Practice, 
Interest and Discount, with approximate methods. Short methods in Mental 
Arithmetic, more particularly in Multiplication, Division, Prices of Articles, 
Practice, Interest, and Discount. Percentages and Averages, Commission and 
Brokerage, Areas and Quantities. The Metric System and Coinage of France. 
Invoices, Stocks and Shares, Profit and Loss. 112 pages, limp cloth, 8d. ; with 
Answers, 1s. ; Answers only, 6d. 


COMMBROIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES. By Dr. A. J. Hernertson, Lecturer in Geography at the Heriot- 
Watt College, Edinburgh. [.Vearly ready. 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCH AND OFFICH 
ROUTING. 


(Nearly ready. 


ALGHBRA FOR SCHOOLS. By WiıLLiam THomson, Regis- 


trar, University of the Cape of Good Hope, lately Professor of Mathematics 
Victoria College, Stellenbosch, formerly Astane- Brolescor of Mathematics and 
Mathematical Examiner, University of Edinburgh. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


PHYSIOS. An Elementary Text-Book for University Classes. By 
C. G. Ksott, D.Sc. (Edin.), F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Applied Mathematics and 
Physics (Medical) in the University of Edinburgh, formerly Professor of Physics 
in the Imperial University, Tokyo, Japan. 652 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

tí One of the best of recent elementary treatises." —A thenaunt. 


AGRICULTURE. By R. HEDGER WALLACE, late Lecturer and 


Examiner in Agriculture to the Education Department of Victoria and the 
Victorian Department of Agriculture. Profusely illustrated, cloth, 3s. 


BLEMBENTARY BOOK-KUEPING, in Theory and-Practice. 


Containing numerous Examples and Exercises, together with Solutions. By 
Georce Lisle, C.A., F.F.A., Lecturer on Book-keeping at the Heriot-Watt 
College, Edinburgh. 2s. Two Ruled Books for above, each 6d. 


ORGANIO CHEMISTRY. By W. H. Perkin, Jun., Ph.D., 
F. R.S., Professor of Organic Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester ; and F. 
STANLEY Kiptinc, Ph.D., D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in 
University College, Nottingham. Part I., 3s. 6d. Part IL., 3s. 6d. In One 
Vol., 6s. 6d. 

In preparation, and will be ready shortly, a supplement to the above, adapting the 
work to the latest requirements of the Medical Syllabus of the University of London 
and other Examining Boards. 


THE BLEMENTS OF BUOCLID. Books I.-VI,, and Parts of 
Books XI. and XII. With numerous Deductions, Appendices, and Historic 
Notes, by J. S. Mackay, M.A., LL. D., Mathematical Master in the Edinburgh 
Academy. 412 pages, 392 Diagrams. 3s. 6d. Also separately :— Book I., cloth, 
1s. ; Book II., cloth, 6d. ; Book IHI., cloth, gd. ; Books XI., XIL, cloth, 6d. 


KEY TO MACKAY’S BUOLID. By J. S. Mackay, M.A., 
LL.D. 3s. 6d. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. Elementary. Adapted to the Syllabus of 


the South Kensington Science Department. New Edition, by Davip FORSYTH, 
M.A., D.Sc. With Diagrams, Questions, and Examination Papers. Elementary 
Course. 2s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Analysis 


of Sentences and numerous Exercises. By W. WaLLace DuN Lop, M.A., Head- 
master of Daniel Stewart's College, Edinburgh ; Author of ‘‘ First Year's Latin 


Course,” &c. 1s. 4d. 

OCHAMBHRS’S HLOCUTION. New Edition. The Readings 
and Recitations, selected by R. C. H. Morison, comprise Pieces from the works 
of Rudyard Kipling, J. M. Barry, Jerome K. Jerome, Robert Buchanan, Alfred 
Austin, Austin Dobson, ‘Q,” and otber Popular Authors. 512 pages, crown 


8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS. 


With Introduction, copious Notes, Examination Papers, and Plan of Preparation. 


Hamlet. Edited by Prof. J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN. Limp, Is. 4d. ; 


cloth, rs. 6d. 


By J. S. MACKAY, 


Crown 8vo, 568 pages, 


Julius Cæsar. Edited by Prof. J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN. Limp, 
rod. ; cloth, rs. 
King Lear. Edited by Prof. J. M. D. MEIKLEJoHN. Limp, 


rs. rd.; cloth, 1s. 3 


d. 
Macbeth. Edited by Prof. J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN. Limp, 10d. ; 
cloth, rs. 


Merchant of Venice. Edited by Prof. J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN. 


Limp, rod. ; cloth, rs 


Richard II. Edited by Prof. J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN. Limp, rod. ; 


cloth, rs. 

The Tempest. Edited by Prof. J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN. Limp, 
rod. ; cloth, rs. 

As You Like It. Coriolanus. Henry V. He VIII. 


nry 

Ki John. Mids Night's D , ° 

Twelfth Night. Lipata eadh er 1S. co ee TASSAR Res 
CHAUCER.—THE CANTERBURY TALES. 

‘The Prologue. Edited by Prof. J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN. Is. 6d. 


The Squieres Tale. The Clerkes Tale. The Man of 
Lawes Tale. With Life, Grammar Notes, Examination Papers, and an 
Etymological Glossary. ıs. 6d. each. The Knightes Tale. 2s. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 47 Paternoster Row, London ; and Edinburgh. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Importance of Measurements of Children. By ARTHUR 
MacDONALD, Specialist in the U.S. Bureau of Education, 
Washington. 

The writer argues that, in order to test the efficacy of systems 
of physical culture employed in schools, it is necessary to 
measure the individual children, and, in order to obtain a 
standard by which to judge of their progress, large numbers of 
children must be measured. He then proceeds :— 


Although the physical conditions upon which the activity of mind 
depends are so complex, and so much is still unknown, yet it can be 
said with almost a certainty that at the ages in which children grow 
rapidly there should be a corresponding reduction in the amount of 
study required, and this should be done even if the pupil is mentally 
capable of doing more, for no pupil should be developed in mind to the 
detriment of bodily conditions. The bright scholar, whom parents 
are too often inclined to push, needs it the least, especially if his 
physical condition is inferior to his mental. The saying that apples 
which ripen slowest last the longest is as true as it is homely. The 
systematic collection, then, of physical statistics in the public schools 
will furnish valuable facts for the hygienist and the educator. 


It would, however, in our opinion, be very rash to assume that 
amongst those valuable facts we should find any indication 
that, during the period of most rapid physical development, the 
amount of mental effort ordinarily exacted would be detrimental 
to the pupil’s bodily conditions. We disagree entirely with the 
statement that the bright scholar needs less pushing on than 
the dull one. To continue the figure of the apple, it must be in 
the experience of every teacher that a dull boy “reaches the 
end of his tether ”—that is to say, ripens to the full extent of 
which he is capable—at a very early age compared with the 
really clever boy, who may never ripen at all in the sense of 
reaching the state of maturity in which he is incapable of further 
mental progress. Therefore, the boy whose mind is capable of 
almost indefinite expansion needs far more pushing on at 
every stage of his development than the boy of markedly more 
limited capacity if the best results are to be obtained in his 
particular case. We cannot see that the necessity for this is in 
any way affected by the fact that a boy is of inferior physique. 
There is no doubt whatever that a boy of inferior physique, what- 
ever his mental capabilities may be, will not stand pushing to 
the same extent as a strong boy; but that is not what is implied 
in the statement made above—that he needs it less. The 
amount of school work which may be done by boys of varying 
intellectual calibre without detriment to their physical or mental 

rogress is a most interesting subject for inquiry. Our own 
impression, formed as the result of recent experiments at 
Haileybury, is that very dull boys make better progress men- 
tally if a subject, such as handicraft, which appeals less directly 
to the intellect, be substituted for some portion of the ordinary 
school curriculum. The difference of opinion which we have 
indicated emphasizes in a very marked degree the desirability 
of systematic and impartial observation. 

The writer next points out that the systematic study of the 
normal human being has been neglected in favour of that of 
criminals, lunatics, inebriates, and other abnormal types of a 
low order. He urges that normal man, the foundation of every 
community, and abnormal types of a high order—men of great 
talent or genius—should be studied, in order to learn those con- 
ditions and characteristics which lead to success in life. 

He next deals with certain objections to psycho-physical 
methods, pointing out that the measurements made are measure- 
ments of the body, or of physical effects in the body arising 
from either physical or mental causes, or from both ; that in 
the present state of our knowledge it would be hazardous to say 
to what extent such measurements are physical, mental, or 
emotional; that the impression often formed that psycho-physical 
measurement ignores introspection is a misconception ; but 
that, in order to arrive at just conclusions about the more 
complex states of consciousness, we must first, by careful experi- 
ment, form a correct judgment concerning the more elementary 
phenomena. He concludes this part of his subject by saying : 
‘Speaking of the common error which makes experimental 
psychology a mere study of sensation and reaction time, Mun- 
sterberg says: ‘Association and attention, memory and judg- 
ment, space and time, feelings and will, &c.—these are the 
problems of study where the future of experimental psychology 
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lies?” The importance of these problems to the teacher is 
obvious. 

The writer next proceeds to discuss the question of the 
practical utility of anthropometry, pointing out that it is better 
to have too many data than too few ; that in all new sciences 
there must be a certain amount of groping in the dark, of 
experiments which lead to nothing, of observations which are 
of no practical utility ; but that negative results may be useful 
for future study in indicating what methods, &c., to avoid. He 
argues that, though the objection is true that unrelated facts, 
like a pile of bricks, do not make a house, yet you cannot 
build a house or form a science without these separate facts— 
they are the material itself. He adds that it may “be said, in 
general, that the primary object of science has always been 
truth for its own sake, and under the inspiration of this ideal 
many discoveries of the greatest utility to humanity have been 
made.” 

The writer next discusses the question, What is a normally 
developed child ? 

This question might be answered, but only within certain limits, 
owing to the variation and complexity of the human species. A method 
of inquiry would be to seek out the positively abnormal children, and 
find what characteristics are peculiar to them. The remaining children 
in a general way might be called normal. At present, the desire is to 
find the average, the type or types of the great mass of children. 
This can be done only by measurements on large numbers—these 
measurements to be summarized according to the statistical method. 
It is a common saying that ‘‘almost anything” can be proved by 
Statistics. This may be true with their wrong interpretation. Yet 
without statistics there is little or no basis for opinion or conclusion. 
Every additional observation through counting, measuring, or weighing, 
every repetition of an experiment, when applied to large numbers, 
lessens the amount of error, giving a closer approximation to truth, 
against which preconceived ideas or theories have little weight. Ac- 
cording to Hasse, one of the aims of anthropometry is to find the 
normal relation between mental and physical development. The close 
relation of anthropometrical measurements of school children to hygiene 
will be evident when it is asked within what general limits shall growth 
in height, weight, strength, \c., be considered as representing a healthy 
normal child. In our present state of knowledge it would be hazardous 
to define a normally developed child. 


“ Bell’s Cathedral Series.,—(1) York. By A. CLUTTON BROCK. 
(2) Lincoln. By A. F. KENDRICK, B.A. (3) Wells. By 
the Rev. PERCY DEARMER, M.A. (4) Gloucester. By H. J. 
L. J. Masst, M.A. (5) Beverley Minster. By CHARLES 
HIATT. (Bell & Sons.) 

We heartily welcome these volumes of Messrs. Bell’s series 
of historical and architectural guides to cathedral and other 
minsters. And we are glad to say that we have very little fault 
to find with any of them. Like their companions, they are pro- 
fusely and excellently illustrated, and are cheap and handy. 
The one which pleases us best is that on Wells Cathedral. The 
author had an unusually good supply of first-rate modern author- 
ities to help him, and has written a most satisfactory account 
of the church and its history, both from their works and from 
his own knowledge and observations. In defending the west 
front against Freeman’s charge of unreality, he sensibly remarks 
that it makes no pretence to be other than what it is—a front, 
and not an end ; and pleads that it should stand on its own un- 
questionable merits. He might, indeed, have added that it does 
not, like the west front of Lincoln, do any damage to the effect 
of the building as awhole. His attempt to defend the smallness 
of the doors leaves us unconvinced. The mischief which has 
been done by the substitution of Kilkenny marble in place of 
the blue has shafts is justly condemned. Visitors will be glad 
to have the beauty of the north porch brought before them. 
The inverted arches, by which the builders of the fourteenth 
century strengthened the supports of the central tower, actually 
please Mr. Dearmer’s eye. We do not share in his admiration, 
but acknowledge the ingenuity displayed in these “ungainly 
props.” In spite of modern Vandalism, Wells still remains the 
richest of our cathedral cities in buildings belonging to the 
Church ; and the Chain Gate, the Palace, the Vicars Close 
(with its little houses and chapel), and other buildings receive 
adequate and appreciative notice. 

The York volume is unfortunately disfigured by some mistakes 
in the early history of the Church in Northumbria. The pall 
(pallium), or vestment which was held to confer metropolitan 


of Edwin in 627; he did not receive it until after he had left his 
see in 633, so that he was never really archbishop. The British 
Church should not be confounded with the Church of the Scots. 
We cannot make out who the King Alfred was under whom the 
quarrel between the Roman and Scottish parties came to a head, 
and can only suppose “ Alfred” to be a ship for “ Oswy.” There 
are some misconceptions with reference to Bishop Wilfrid’s 
troubles. No one—not even Wilfrid himself—contended that 
Archbishop Theodore had not metropolitical jurisdiction inthe 
North. Mr. Clutton Brock seems to us unduly severe on|the 
west front of York. With most of his other architectural 
remarks we fully agree, and specially commend what he says 
as to the “lack of emphasis,” both in structure and details, in 
the interior of the minster. 

Mr. Massé has some interesting notes on the precincts and 
monastic buildings of Gloucester. His work on the architecture 
of the church strikes us as rather thin. 

Mr. Kendrick’s book on Lincoln is satisfactory, both as regards 
the history and the architecture of the church. He points out 
how the west front, imposing as it is in itself, has, unlike the 
west front of Wells, marred the church—a far more serious 
thing than an accusation of unreality. It entirely masks the 
lower part of the western towers, makes them appear too close 
together, and deprives them of the important share which they 
should have had in the facade. The architectural value of the 
work of Bishop Hugh is thoroughly explained, and its purely 
English characteristics are pointed ovt in a long extract from 
a letter of the late eminent French architect Viollet-le-Duc. 
Mr. Kendrick fully understands the beauties of the church—the 
fine western towers, the central tower (the noblest example of 
its class in Enyland), the dignity of the exterior of the east end, 
and the extraordinary grace of the angel choir. 

Beverley Minster, though not a church of cathedral rank, 
well deserves to be included in this series. We are more in 
agreement with Freeman's strictures on the gable of the west 
front than with our author, who quotes and combats them. The 
low, broad gable offends us, not so much because itis a sham, 
as because, in our opinion, it is ugly in itself, and is indisputably 
not in harmony with the noble window below it. Still, the front, 
as a whole, is beautiful, and the western towers full of grace. 
Mr. Hiatt’s praise of the front of the greater transept is nota 
whit too enthusiastic ; the two rows of triple lancets are exqui- 
site. He also justly praises the ¢77/ortum, calling attention both 
to its composition and to its continuity throughout the building. 
Our own pleasure in it 1s, we confess, somewhat lessened by the 
fact that it has no structural importance, and is merely orna- 
mental—an arcade placed on a wall. He should not talk of 
“essentially cathedralesque qualities.” A church is a cathedral 
church simply because it contains the cathedra, or official seat of 
a bishop; its “qualities” have nothing to do with the matter. 
His volume ends with a chapter on the fine parish church of 
St. Mary at Beverley. 


“ Macmillan’s Classical Series.” — AM. Tulli Ciceronis pro A. 
Cluentio Oratio. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
Explanatory and Critical, by W. PETERSON, M.A. Edin. 
and Oxon, Hon. LL.D. St. Andrews and Princeton. 
(Price 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Peterson has so long been recognized as a leading 
authority on this masterpiece of Cicero’s forensic oratory that 
it is almost unnecessary to state that his Jong expected edition 
of the speech is scholarly, lucid, and full of benefit to the 
student. Together with his excellent translation, it forms a 
complete whole, and it is no disrespect to the well known 
editions of Ramsay and Fausset to say that a reader of the 
“ Pro Cluentio,” whether at school or at the University, will find 
that Mr. Peterson has supplied almost his every want. 

One of the first things that one is inclined to turn to in every 
new edition of the “ Pro Cluentio” is the version of the Scamander 
incident concerning the poison in §$ 47 and 53. The difficulty 
has, of course, always been to explain why Diogenes should be 
selling the poison to Scamander, when it had been arranged 
that it should be administered by Diogenes himself. Mr. Peter- 
son gets over the difficulty by suggesting that Scamander had 
brought the money wherewith to pay Diogenes for his services 
in administering the poison, and that Diogenes had brought 
the poison with him to show Scamander that it was ready. 
Hence both packets—poison and money—were found at the 


rights, was not sent to Paulinus “immediately after” the baptism | same time in Scamander’s hands. But-why should adferret in 
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$ 53 not mean “administer” instead of “bring”? Then the 
difficulty disappears at once. § 53 will be rendered : “I dwelt 
at considerable length upon the argument that Scamander had 
been led into a snare by Diogenes, and that the agreement 
between the two had been about something quite different, viz., 
that Diogenes was to administer physic, not poison.” J.¢., Sca- 
mander, acting for Fabricius, was about to give the poison to 
Diogenes to be administered to Cluentius, together with money, 
as a bribe for committing the crime. In § 172, attulisset venenum 
is used in precisely this sense of “administer.” 

Mr. Peterson’s introduction to this edition is especially 
valuable to the student, and, in particular, that portion of it 
which refers to the much-debated question whether Cluentius 
was impeached under the Fifth Chapter only of the Lex Cor- 
nelia, which related to poisoning, or under the Sixth as well. 
Mr. Peterson comes to the conclusion that the charge was 
made under both chapters, despite the fact that Cluentius, 
being an egues, was not amenable to the Sixth, which applied 
to senators only. His argument is learned and, as we think, 
conclusive, based mainly on the contention that the prosecu- 
tion appears to have advanced the argument that Cluentius 
was morally guilty under the second head, and also that the 
time had come when, in view of the changed conditions of 
judicial administration, the scope of the statute should be ex- 
tended, by the establishment, even retroactively, of such a 
precedent as this, to others, besides senators, who might be 
guilty of similar offences. Zumpt’s assumption, based, as 
Mr. Peterson points out, on but scanty evidence, that bribery 
was the main charge against Cluentius, but that it was brought 
under a clause of the Lex Cornelia which was applicable to all 
persons without distinction who should be the “ cause of death” 
to others (cf. Paulus, “ Sent. rec.” v. 23, 1 and 10, “poenam de- 
portationis infligit ei qui... mortis causam praestiterit ”), is 
ably dealt with, and the careful reader will, we think, feel little 
doubt that Mr. Peterson is right in his view. 

The text of this edition has been, as Mr. Peterson states, 
‘constituted on independent lines. While recognizing to the 
full Classen’s great service in establishing the authority of 
S (the “ Codex Salisburgensis”) and T (“ Codex Laurentianus”) 
as at least equal with that of P (the “ Palimpsestus Taurinensis”), 
Mr. Peterson has no hesitation in deserting the great critic 
where he thinks fit, and introducing emendations of his own. 
For example, in § 72, he removes entirely the words “ queritur 
se ab Oppianico destitutum,” which in all MSS. follow “ simula- 
tosque vultus,” correctly regarding them, in view of their repeti- 
tion lower down, as “index words, such as would naturally be 
‘written in the margin to serve as guide to a memorable pas- 
sage.” Again, in § 83, he boldly reads, “iudicem cui, guod tu 
dicts, pecuniam dederant,” in quite justifiable defiance of all 
established precedent. Other instances might be quoted ; but 
enough has been said to show that Mr. Peterson has the courage 
of his own convictions, and, it may be added, the ability to give 
sound reason for those convictions. 

The explanatory notes are clear and satisfying, and the whole 
book, concisely put together and excellently printed, is one that 
no student of Cicero can afford to be without, especially when 
he remembers Niebuhr’s advice to a young man who wishes to 
devote himself to philology (quoted by Prof. Ramsay), “ For 
the study of language I recommend you, above all, Demo- 
sthenes and Cicero. Take the speech of the former ‘For the 
Crown,’ that of the latter ‘Pro Cluentio,’ and read them with 
all the attention you are master of.” 


Landmarks in English Industrial History. By G.T. WARNER, 
M.A., sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant- Master at Harrow School. (Blackie.) 

Among the many books on English economic history which 
have lately appeared, Mr. Warner’s occupies a special place. 
it is not the result of independent research—that he frankly 
allows—yet it is very different from the dreary handbooks 
ordinarily compiled from the works of others. Written, as it 
evidently is, by a man of thorough education, well read in the 
modern literature of his subject, and with considerable facility 
of expression, it is, we think, considering its size, the best 
arranged and clearest record of the industrial history of this 
country that we have ever read. The matter of many volumes 
has been carefully thought over, and is presented here in as 
pleasant a form as possible. People who shrink from attempting 
to master big books, or who are, perhaps, not in a position to 
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make the attempt, and yet abhor the aridity unfortunately 
common in school manuals, may here find an opportunity for 
learning much about the conditions of English industry and 
commerce in past times—without recourse to either big books 
or dry summaries—from an author who has not only made him- 
self thoroughly conversant with his subject, but knows how to 
impart his knowledge to others. 

Beginning with the earliest notices of British agriculture and 
commerce, his book goes down to the present time, when 
European nations, still adhering to Protection, are seeking to 
imitate and surpass the commercial success of Great Britain. 
In his first chapter we think that he somewhat under-estimates 
English trade before the ninth century ; and in speaking of 
later, though still pre- Norman, times, he should have noted the 
fame of the English in all smiths’, and specially in goldsmiths’, 
work. In his sketch of early town life he dwells forcibly on the 
two principles which governed trade in those days—association 
and morality. Men traded, not as individuals, but as members 
of an association ; and the prices and qualities of goods were 
not left to the decision of supply and demand—they were regu- 
lated by notions of fairness. Trade was regarded as a municipal 
matter, until the commercial policy of Edward III. looked 
beyond the towns. The King “treated the nation as a whole,” 
and sought to increase the volume of foreign trade in order that 
goods might be bought cheaply, without much care as to the 
hands into which trade fell. 

The exclusiveness of the craft guilds tended to promote indus- 
tries outside their jurisdiction, and so injured the old corporate 
towns, many of which were in a decaying state by the early part 
of the sixteenth century. The weavers were foremost in break- 
ing loose from guild control. The increase of cloth-making did 
much to mitigate the injury inflicted on the poor by enclosures, 
on which Mr. Warner has a specially interesting chapter. A 
full and clear explanation is given of the mercantile system, and 
the singular fallacy which led to the idea that, if exports fell 
below imports in value, the country must be on the road to ruin. 
A colonial policy which treated colonies as existing for the 
advantage of the mother-country was based on mercantilist doc- 
trines. Restrictions on their trade exasperated the American 
colonies, and their complaints were met in an unconciltatory 
spirit. Yet, as is pointed out here, “in the abstract matter of 
rights, England’s case was as strong as that of the colonists.” 
The mercantilist system of interference with trade was over- 
thrown by Adam Smith, and a period of laissez faire succeeded, 
in which liberty and free competition were declared essential to 
prosperity. Sound as the new doctrine was in theory, it left 
man out of the question, and afforded a defence to the selfish- 
ness and tyranny of capitalists and other subordinate employers 
of labour. Philanthropists justly demanded that the weak should 
be protected, and—so far as the conditions of labour are con- 
cerned—the system of /aissez faire has been partly abandoned. 
Mr. Warner gives a sufficient account of the principal stages in 
the development of English industry in the eighteenth century 
through mechanical inventions, and has an excellent chapter 
on the agrarian revolution which brought about the practical 
extinction of the classes of yeomen and small working farmers, 
and led to the modern division of landlords, farmers, and 
labourers. His book is an admirable introduction to the study 
of the economic history of England, so far as industry is con- 
cerned ; should find a place in all school libraries ; and may be 
read with pleasure and profit by thoughtful people of all ages 
and classes. 


Selections from the Sources of English History: Being a 
Supplement to Text-Books of English History, B.C. 55 fo 
A.D. 1832. Arranged and edited by CHARLES W. COLBY, 
M.A., Ph.D. (74%%X5 in, pp. xxxvi, 325; price 6s. 
Longmans.) 

Mr. Colby is Professor of History in McGill University, and, 
out of the fullness of his knowledge of the sources of English 
history, he has given us a good and most interesting selection 
of passages from writers contemporary, or very nearly so, with 
the matters of which they speak. To this he has prefixed a 
clear-sighted and useful introduction dealing with the writers 
themselves, the extracts chosen from their works, and the uses 
they may have for the young student. By slightly modernizing 
here and there, he hopes he has kept the book well within the 
range of ordinary schoolboys of sixteen years ofage. In this he 
has certainly been successful, though we think the modernizing 
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might have stopped at the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Prof. Colby, we are glad to note, has a very catholic 
view of history, and, for his present purpose, refuses to be 
bound down by the views of those who vainly endeavour to 
treat history as if it could be made an exact science—an 
endeavour which can only be partially successful when most 
of what is interesting and helpful to the young student is 
omitted. We cannot eliminate human nature from human 
documents, contemporary or otherwise ; and human nature is 
not exact. Even if we limit ourselves to State Papers, Acts of 


Parliament, Treaties, and the like, we can only approximate | 


to scientific exactness, while we shall fail to show what manner 
of men and women they were who lived in days gone by, and 
what their lives and their thoughts were like, and what they 
cared for. And so the 117 extracts are not restricted to con- 
stitutional matters, but range over social life and movements, 
commerce, descriptions of persons and places, and other such 
things as made J. R. Green’s History so fascinating to most of 
us. 
There remains the question as to how these extracts are to 
be made useful to a student ; for the views and assertions even 
of contemporaries are not always entirely accurate—sometimes 
very little so—and should never be dealt with incautiously and 
uncritically. So we find each extract provided with a brief 
introductory section, stating the source and the limitations with 
which its assertions and views should be received. But, even 
so, we have still to consider what benefit other than mere 
enjoyment the student is to gain. This is dealt with in the 
general introduction. Apart from the pleasure of hearing 
about a period at first hand, the student will inevitably be 
induced to make inferences of his own, and to test their 
accuracy, when he can, by comparison with other assertions. 
He will gain a certain consciousness of the ways in which the 
old writers looked at their subjects—a touch, as it were, of the 
atmosphere of times past which cannot very well be trans- 
mitted except by the documents themselves. 


So long [says Prof. Colby] as he is ignorant of the manner in which 
historical books are prepared, he must continue ina state of painful 
subjection. One recommends the beginner to read passages from 
original sources, that he may qualify himself, in a measure, for the 
ofħce of critic. The smattering of information which he obtains will 
have a certain value; but it will be relatively small. The great 
benefit which he may expect to receive is a new perception of the 
difference between various kinds of materials, some faithful, others 
misleading. . . . One cannot promise that, technically, his criticism 
will deserve very wide attention; but he will read with increased 
intelligence, and will be less apt than before to ground rigid beliefs 
on a slender basis. Ina word, the novice will prize accuracy the more 
he realizes the difficulties which stand in the way of securing it. 


He will have gained his first inkling of what a history is, and 
of the task of the historian in producing it. Such a glimpse 
into an intellectual workshop is always interesting and in- 
vigorating. Prof. Colby deserves the gratitude of all teachers 
of history for having provided us with the means of giving 
such glimpses to boys and girls in our schools and to other 
young students. We very heartily recommend his selections 
and his excellent introduction. The idea of the book is not 
entirely new. It has already, in fact, partly been carried out 
in that admirable series, “ English History from Contemporary 
Writers.” But, though Prof. Colby’s extracts are sometimes 
rather too short, the ground covered is far greater than in that 
series, and the difference in cost is considerable. 


A New Handwriting for Teachers. By M. M. BRIDGES. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

An ingenious person, who would scorn to be called an “ edu- 
cationist,” has declared that, in English schools to-day, as many 
“styles” of writing are taught as there are Articles of the 
Church of England, and that every single one of them is 
wrong. Principal Salmon’s useful little book on the “Art of 
Teaching” gives specimens of sixteen, and it must be admitted 
that there is little of beauty about any of them. What de- 
sideratum shall we consider first, what next, and what last? 
How are we to determine whether we are to be guided in our 
choice mainly by conditions of beauty, or legibility, or speed, or 
hygiene? It would appear that speed must wait its turn ; to 
give it first place would be to enthrone stenography, as it loves 
to be called, and stenography is not yet what it no doubt will 


' become when the waste of time by means of excessive haste 


becomes the rule of life. 

The teachers of reading and speaking are beginning to pro- 
test against the growing trick of clipping our words and so mis- 
calling God’s creatures, that is, things. Will not some one rise 
up and protest against another aspect of the same vice—the 
clipping of the written alphabet that cost Cadmus so much 
trouble? A great sage has declared that reading and writing 
come by nature. And so they do, if you mean beautiful read- 
ing and beautiful writing ; for each is an expression of an in- 
telligent self, and natural self-expression; that is, expression 
restrained by self alone to express an intelligible purpose is 
never ungainly. Ungainliness comes in at once when some 
one endeavours to limit modes of expression and to make every 
one else conform to the minimum of modes devised by himself. 
This is the crime of those who teach reading by “ pattern,” and 
of those who find out and teach the fewest curves and lines out 
of which writing can be made. The “natural” reading of a 
child, its expression in its own voice of as much as it can feel, 
is beautiful ; and, if a child is left alone to imitate a plain cali- 
graphy or even print by curves and lines that express its own 
gestures, it will make for itself a legible and comely writing. 
Expertis credite. But you must not limit its curves. 

Mrs. Robert Bridges has shown us, in this truly beautiful little 
book, her notion of the style which a free imitation of the 
Italianized Gothic of the sixteenth century may be expected to 
produce ; and she prints us an alphabet for children to copy. 
Her own reflections, both for their wisdom and for the stately 
English, are a lesson in themselves. 

“A child must first learn to control his hand and constrain it 
to obey his eye. At this earliest stage, any simple forms will 
serve the purpose ; and hence it might be further argued that 
the forms are always indifferent, and that full mastery of the 
hand can be as well attained by copying bad models as good. 
But this can hardly be. The ordinary copy book, the aim of 
which seems to be to economize the component parts of the 
letters, cannot train the hand as more varied shapes will; nor 
does this uniformity, exclusive of beauty, offer as good a train- 
ing to the eye. Moreover, I should say that variety and beauty 
of form are attractive, even to little children, and that the 
attempt to create something which interests them cheers and 
crowns their stupendous efforts with a pleasure that cannot be 
looked for in the task of copying monotonous shapes.” 

It is probable that the “mere untidiness” of the common 
English hands is the result of mere haste. Some quick, cursive 
hands do indeed, as Mrs. Bridges admits, show points of real 
beauty, but these are hands which have “character, which 
probably means that the writer would have done well for him- 
self under any system ; whereas the average hands, which are 
the natural outcome of the old copy-book writing, degraded by 
haste, seem to owe their common ugliness to the mean type 
from which they sprang.” 

We commend the beautiful specimens and the alphabet con- 
structed by Mrs. Bridges to the careful consideration of teachers. 
They may not be able to adopt all her work, but they can adapt 
it; and they will probably find that beauty, legibility, and 
hygienic conditions will be secured indubitably, and that reason- 
able speed will come in time. And, in the meantime, the book 
is well worth having. 


Common Sense in Education and Teaching. By P.A. BARNETT. 
(Price 6s. Longmans.) 
We are glad to see in book shape the course of lectures to 
which we listened with much interest at the College of Pre- 
ceptors in 1898. 


‘*Common Sense in Education” does not presume to take the place 
of teaching and organization. It is meant rather to serve as pre- 
liminary to it—as an introduction to the systematic study of education, 
less perplexing because more uniform, being the record of the ex- 
perience and observations of one person, whose business it is to form 
an opinion about teaching and teachers in both primary and secondary 
grades, and who is concerned particularly to discover what things 
most profitably occupy the attention of the teacher at the beginning of 
his career. 


So the advertisement modestly puts it, and we may endorse 
the advertisement by testifying that the book is profitable for 
instruction to the primary teacher as enlarging his horizon and 
opening out prospects not contemplated in Queen’s Scholar- 
ship Examinations, and to the public-school master as laying 
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bare the foundations of his art, about which he rarely troubles 
himself. 

The art of teaching is one and indivisible, and the language 
of the Athanasian Creed would not be too strong to condemn 
those who hold that there is one art for the elementary teacher 
and another, or none at all, needed for the public-school master. 
Yet when we descend from psychology and ethics, or, rather, 
from the middle axioms supplied by these sciences, to the 
daily round of the class-room and the particular subjects 
therein taught, it is obvious that we must make distinctions. 
For the public-school master the best way of learning to read 
can have only a theoretical interest, and the primary-school 
master is not likely to find interest of any kind in the question 
whether boys should continue to write Latin verse. Herein 
lies the weakness of the book. “Every teacher should have 
some acquaintance with most of the subjects broached or dis- 
cussed.” Granted ; but the natural science teacher, the mathe- 
matician, the classical master, will desire much more than he 
finds here. We also regret that Mr. Barnett has not faced the 
religious question. He asserts, somewhat dogmatically, that 
morality cannot be directly taught ; but we should like to know 
whether he would have the Bible and the Catechism taught ; 
and, if so, how? “ Curricula,” he tells us, “ embody the opinion 
of the world as to what matters in education.” Schools are the 
most conservative of institutions, and we should rather say that 
it is the opinion of the last generation they embody. Our 
Scripture teaching, for instance, to judge by the Joint Board 
papers, is still in the precritical stage, and no public school 
would dare to introduce Mr. Montefiore’s Bible. 

It is easy, and perhaps not very profitable, in criticizing such 
a book to carp and point out omissions ; we ought rather to be 
grateful for the good stuff there is init. On what are not very 
scientifically grouped together as English subjects Mr. Barnett 
is particularly strong, and his chapter on literature is the best 
in the book. On language teaching also we can heartily com- 
mend the sound and sober doctrine, with some reservations, 
“ A school life that ends at fourteen should not be burdened 
with Latin.” What an incubus would be taken from our middle- 
class schools could this precept be enforced! Latin should 
from the first be taught as literature and with a minimum of 
grammar. Agreed, though we doubt whether Eutropius and 
Nepos—both of them dull dogs—and the Vulgate are the best 
books for beginners. On the stress that Mr. Barnett lays 
on composition, and particularly the efficacy of verse composi- 
tion, we venture to differ; nor do we believe in the superior 
efficacy of Latin and Greek to modern languages for cultivating 
distinctness of speech. Modern languages are also cursorily 
treated, and the space given to the Gouin method—whether we 
agree with Mr. Barnett or not—is quite out of proportion. One 
or two specks and flaws have caught our eye. “A candidate 
for admission to this academy must pass a preliminary examina- 
tion in geometry” is a cumbrous rendering of three Greek 
words. “Laudum immensa cupido” is not Vergils phrase. 
The author of “Child and Child Nature” is the Baroness 
Marenholz Bulow. 


The Educational Systems of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By GRAHAM BALFOUR. (Clarendon Press.) 

We have left too long unnoticed this brief but comprehensive 
account of education in the United Kingdom, which might well 
take for its title “The Educationist’s Year-Book.” Beginning 
with the present century, it carries the history of the various 
agencies and institutions — primary, secondary, and higher, 
State and public or guasi-public (private enterprises alone are 
excluded)—down to the year of publication, 1898. The com- 
pilation must have involved a vast amount of labour, the 
perusal of endless blue-books, Parliamentary papers, and De- 
partmental reports, and correspondence with various officials. 
In all cases references are given to the authorities quoted, and 
a full index enables the reader to turn up any point on which 
he desires information or if he wishes to check the statements 
in the text. An introductory chapter, written after the rest of 
the work was completed, serves as a general summary, though 
there is no attempt to theorize or even to indicate the author’s 
own views or leanings. An encyclopzedia like this should un- 
doubtedly be colourless, and any bias, political or sectarian, 
would greatly detract from its worth; yet we cannot help 
wishing that Mr. Balfour had not stuck quite so closely to his 
brief—had allowed himself, for instance, occasional excursions 


into foreign schools and colleges by way of comparison. Again, 
the severe compression he has imposed on himself has pre- 
vented anything but a passing allusion to courses of study and 
curricula. We find in the index no less than seventeen refer- 
ences under “ standards,” but standards are nowhere described, 
and a University don—let alone the general reader—would be 
completely gravelled if asked the difference between the third 
and the sixth standards. 

Enforced brevity is likewise accountable for the partial 
section on Training and Registration of Teachers. There is 
no mention of the flourishing training departments of Bedford 
College and the Datchelor School, or of the Joint Committee 
for the Training of Secondary Teachers. It should also be 
stated that, while, of the holders of the Oxford diploma, men 
have so far formed the majority, for the Cambridge certificate 
male candidates are to female as units to hundreds—a dispro- 
portion only partly accounted for by the explanation that 
‘mistresses are more dependent on engagements for diplomas 
than men ”—a strange expression, by the way. 

Again, on Registration Mr. Balfour has taken the Educational 
Times for his authority, and consequently magnified the part 
played by the College of Preceptors and ignored the action of 
the Teachers’ Guild and the N.U.T. The schism which pre- 
vented the profession from presenting a united front, though 
fully treated in the Bryce Report, is also passed over. 

These, however, are comparatively trifling omissions, and in 
spite of them we can commend the book as a complete vade 
mecum for the educationist. He will find, not indeed the 
explanation, but the documents which will, in part at least, 
help him to explain, how it is that Scotland, the most religious 
nation in the world (in the Lucretian sense of the word), has 
wholly escaped the religious difficulty in her schools; how 
Wales, till ten years ago the most backward of the three 
kingdoms in secondary education, has produced, as it were by 
magic, order out of chaos; how in.Ireland bureaucratic inepti- 
tude has squandered a windfall of two and a third millions, and 
how, between Catholic exclusiveness and Protestant illiberalism, 
the sister kingdom is left without a popular University. He will 
learn how every endeavour after national education has been per- 
sistentlyresisted by the House of Lords, and carried only by a side 
wind ; how voluntary schools, in their origin a noble testimony 
to the zeal of Churchmen, are now supported by a sort of black- 
mail levied on corporations and individuals to secure themselves 
against the heavier charges which a really efficient system of 
schools would demand. Lastly, he will learn that, while the 
Duke of Devonshire recommends the Board of Education Bill 
on the ground that it will not cost the country a penny, in the 
authors opinion the £20,000,000 a year, at which he puts the 
total education fund from all sources for Great Britain and 
Ireland, must be considerablv increased. 


A Manual of Human Physiology. By LEONARD HILL, M.B 
(Edward Arnold.) 

The author, in his preface, states that this book is intended 
“to give the general reader, and one who has not received a 
scientific education, some insight into the wonderful complexity 
of structure ‘and function which, taken together, compose a 
living man.” He has certainly been entirely successful in 
attaining his object, and, moreover, has provided a book which 
will be extremely useful to those who are taking up the serious 
study of physiology. Dr. Hill’s manual is as accurate and 
scientific as Prof. Huxley’s “ Elementary Physiology,” which it 
may be said to supersede, and, at the same time, it is written 
in a style which makes it far more acceptable to the reader of 
intelligence who knows little of scientific methods, and yet 
desires to gain some clear knowledge of the human body and 
its functions. The book is, in the best sense, popular, without 
being shallow and scrappy. Simple experiments, capable of 
being performed with very little apparatus, and examples from 
everyday life help to make the book thoroughly practical 
and extremely useful to the teacher of larger classes, where 
physiology can only be satisfactorily taught if accompanied by 
practical demonstrations. Mere lists of bones, &c., which 
often occupy so large a space in elementary text-books of 
physiology, are excluded from this manual. 

Simple rules connected with the preservation of health are 
given incidentally throughout the book, which should thus be of 
great value to nurses and to all those who are entrusted with 
the care of children and sick persons. —Jn this connexion we 
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would specially refer to the valuable information contained in 
the pages devoted to bacteria, the sterilization of foods, and the 
treatment of wounds. 

Perhaps the best part of the book is that concerned with the 
nervous system. We do not remember to have ever read a 
clearer and more interesting account of the brain and its 
helpers. This difficult subject is treated so simply that an 
intelligent pupil of fifteen could easily gain an elementary, but 
perfectly accurate, knowledge of the workings of the most 
complicated organ of the human structure, and so interestingly 
that few will not desire to study the subject more thoroughly 
on their own account. To show how well this part of the book 
is done, we cannot do better than quote Dr. Hill’s own words 
concerning the action of the nervous system :—“To gain a 
general view of the action of the nervous system, let us think 
of the control of the police force. Suppose a murder to have 
been committed in a country village ; the local policeman tele- 
graphs to the local town, ordering the roads to be searched. 
The policeman is the tactile sense organ ; the telegraph wire is 
the sensory nerve ; the telegraph office in the local town is the 
spinal cord. From this telegraph office a message is sent along 
another wire to the town police station, and the police are there 
set in motion. The police are the muscles, and the wire that 
sets them in motion is the motor nerve. At the same time the 
message is sent on to neighbouring towns and to London. 
That is to say, other local offices (parts of the spinal cord) of 
the head office (the brain) are informed of the crime, or sensory 
impulse. The head office in London directs the operations 
controlling the local police offices,” &c. 

The book is written with considerable literary skill, which 
lifts it above the level of the ordinary scientific text-books, 
and is accompanied by some excellent illustrations, among 
which may be specially noticed a reproduction of the Laokoon, 
to show the muscles in action. A list of simple apparatus for 
practical work, which will be found extremely useful to the 
teacher and private student, increases the value of a book 
which may be heartily recommended for its sound workman- 
ship and concisely given information. 


Essays on Dante. By Dr. KARL WITTE. Selected, translated, 
and edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by 
C. MABEL LAWRENCE, B.A., and PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, 
M.A. (74xX5%% in., pp. xxii., 448 ; price 7s. 6d. Duck- 
worth.) 

Miss Lawrence and Mr. Wicksteed deserve the hearty 
gratitude of all English students of Dante for this excellent 
selection of sixteen of Dr. Wittes essays, taken from his 
“ Dante-Forschungen,” published in two volumes in 1869 and 
1879 respectively, the latter date being just four years before 
his death. The translation of the German is the work of Miss 
Lawrence, while Mr. Wicksteed, one of our chief leaders in 
England in the study of Dante, is responsible for the translation 
of the Italian and the editing and annotating of the whole. To 
Dr. Witte, more than to any one writer, has been due the 
revival of interest in Dante during the present century, as the 
editor very justly remarks. But his essays are not always 
absolutely up to date ; and, though he is scrupulously fair, his 
statements and interpretations sometimes require additions and 
modifications. All that is needed under these heads is supplied 
by Mr. Wicksteed in his notes and appendices, wherein he pre- 
serves an admirable balance between, on the one hand, taking 
every statement of Dante’s as literally and directly true, and, 
on the other, taking refuge in allegory as an explanation when 
brought face to face with an unpleasant fact. Of the latter 
tendency, by the way, Dante, to our mind, himself sets a bad 
example in the “ Convivio,” when attempting to give a spiritual 
meaning to his former backslidings as evidenced in the 
“ Canzoni.” Probably, as the editor suggests, Dante’s own 
dissatisfaction with the attempt caused him to abandon the 
“ Convivio.” Humbly we say it, Dr. Witte’s interpretation of 
the relation of the “ Convivio” to the “Vita Nuova” does not 
convince us; nor does that of the relation between the “ Con- 
vivio ” and the “ Purgatorio.” Moreover, he seems to us, when 
referring to the relations between Dante and Beatrice, to make 
too little allowance for the poet’s imagining and idealizing. He 
speaks now and then as if there had been a real personal 
human love between them, instead of recognizing that the 


Beatrice of the poems 
was the ideal woman who had moved 
All through his youth with large clear eyes of trust 
And stately tread of utter purity, 


filling his dreams with subtle nobleness, and touching all the 
finest fibres of his being, and having but an imagined relation- 
ship to Beatrice Portinari. The sin so often referred to was, to 
our thinking, a sin against ideal womanhood, which, in his 
younger dreams, was to have been kept high above all passion 
of the senses. But, of course, Dr. Witte really saw this side of 
the question too. Most of the puzzles arise from the difficulty 
in discriminating between matters of fact and poetic fictions. 
All that we wish to indicate is that sometimes, though not very 
often, Dr. Witte’s facts are our fictions, and his fictions our 
facts. 

The essays which have attracted and helped us most are 
“ Dante’s Trilogy,” in which Dr. Witte gives a very clear and 
complete statement of his views, and “ The Ethical Systems of 
the ‘Inferno’ and the ‘ Purgatorio,’” to which Mr. Wicksteed 
adds an excellent appendix; while the essay on “ Dante’s 
Cosmography” is also full of interest and instruction. It is 
very long since we read a book -so stimulative of thought and 
so illustrative of the difficulties of dealing with problems of the 
kind here set forth. Even when the actual results are not of 
very high importance, it is invigorating and instructive to note 
the care and skill with which the facts are marshalled on one 
side and the other. We have but one cause of complaint, and 
that is a serious one—there is no index. Such an omission is 
hardly to be pardoned in the case of a book of this character. 
The punishment would be placed very far down Dante’s funnel, 
we should think. 


“British Anthologies..—(1) The Shakespeare Anthology, 1592- 
1616 A.D.; (2) Zhe Jonson Anthology, 1617-1637 A.D. ; 
(3) Zhe Milton Anthology, 1638-1674 A.D. Edited by 
Prof. EDWARD ARBER, F.S.A. (Each volume 7 X5 in., 
pp. Vi., 312; price 2s. 6d. Henry Frowde.) 

The “ British Anthologies” will contain those poems and 
songs with which every one ought to be acquainted ; and its 
volumes will be found by young and old alike to be most charm- 
ing and delightful companions. So says the advertisement ; 
and so, in general terms, say we, and very heartily. If, however, 
we were asked of the poems one by one, whether each was such 
as every one ought to know, we could not honestly answer Yes ; 
for many of them are not much better than the merest doggerel, 
though, undoubtedly, the vast majority are very beautiful. In 
fact, the term anthology is slightly misleading, for the collection 
is not one of only the fairest flowers of poetry. The choice is 
made frequently on Åistorical rather than on poetical grounds. 
Hence the inclusion of what is merely odd, as in the cases of 
Wither and Suckling, and of what is commonplace, as in the 
case of James Shirley and others. On the other hand, here and 
there we miss old favourites, and wonder why they were not in- 
cluded. For instance, though a good deal ot Drayton’s work is 
given, his noble ballad of “Agincourt” is omitted. But we are not 
in a mood to pick holes, and we repeat that the vast majority of 
the poems given are of the very best. The readers will note 
that each volume is complete in itself, and contains no poems 
but those published between the dates given, and so some of 
the writers appear in more than one volume. Each volume is 
supplied with an index of first lines, under which are given the 
name and date of the book from which the poem in question is 
taken. Each volume also has a glossary and index combined, 
which explains the words and phrases in it which have changed 
their meanings since the poems were written, or are rare or 
obsolete. This list is rightly made with great economy, but 
might, perhaps, have been slightly fuller. The type used is 
large and pleasant to read, the paper is fairly good, and the 
binding (in green cloth) is simple and tasteful. The price is 
remarkably small. 

Some idea of the magnitude of this venture may be gained 
from the fact that the series will consist of ten volumes, be- 
ginning with “The Dunbar Anthology,” 1401-1508 A.D. ; and 
ending with “ The Goldsmith Anthology,” 1745-1800 A.D. ; and, 
when complete, will contain about two thousand five hundred 
poems and songs written by some three hundred poets. Prof. 
Arber has long since laid us under a deep debt of gratitude for 
his public-spirited and careful excavations amongst the buried, 
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or half-buried, literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. His “English Garner” is a very storehouse of 
literary wealth, and his other reprints are numerous and 
valuable. But, in his present venture, he appeals to a much 
wider circle of readers than that of the scholars who have for so 
long owed him so much. We trust that general readers of a 
studious bent and with an honest liking for poetry—and, how- 
ever the prophets may scoff, they are by no means few—will 
show a due appreciation of the labours and courage of editor and 
publisher, and make the series a very distinct success. It has 
our heartiest good wishes. There is no reason why the volumes 
should not be used in schools as poetry-readers. The small- 
ness of the price sets them within reach; and, except that a 
great many of the songs are love-songs, there is nothing in the 
contents to render them unsuitable. 


Sarcus Tullius Cicero, Philippic Orations I, II., TII., V., VII. 
With English Notes. By JOHN R. KING, M.A., Fellow and 
Ls of Oriel College, Oxford. (Price 3s. 6d. Clarendon 

ress.) 
This selection of the more important of the Philippic Orations 

of Cicero is chosen, as Mr. King tells us in his preface, as 
“setting before us Cicero’s line of policy from the death of 
Cæsar to the early part of February, 43 B.C., during which time 
Cicero was the acknowledged leader of the constitutional party 
in the Senate. These orations are of especial value, not only 
as bringing out most strongly Cicero’s power as an orator, and 
his importance in the State during the most honourable portion 
of his life, but also as illustrating a period of history concerning 
which we have but little contemporary information.” The notes 
and introductions being taken almost entirely from Mr. King’s 
large edition of the whole of the “ Philippics,” it is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon the excellence of the edition. To the reader who, 
unable to spare time to go through all the speeches against 
Antony, yet wishes to attain some grasp of their general nature 
and style, it will be an inestimable boon. The separate historical 
introductions to each speech are brief but comprehensive, and 
the analyses contained in the notes will be of the utmost 
assistance to the reader. The notes themselves are particularly 
commendable for the excellent explanations there given of 
various points in the speeches of constitutional or historical 
importance. Such, for instance, are the notes on the provocatio 
ad populum in 1.9; on the ceremony of taking the auspices in 
II. 32; on the voting in the comttia centuriata in II. 33; on 
municipia and colonia in III. 5. In the grammatical notes 
the excessive use of technical terms is carefully avoided ; yet 
they might, we think, be occasionally more employed with 
advantage. For instance, in the note on zfa... uf in II. 34, 
the particular idiom would be more easily remembered by the 
name “‘the limitative use of za . . . ut”? than by a simple trans- 
lation of the phrase. The references are both pertinent and 
abundant, and the index what an index should be—compre- 
hensive, and yet not overloaded. For upper forms of schools 
no book could be more suitable or more helpful, and for more 
advanced students of Cicero it will be found of equal benefit. 


Essays on Robert Browning. By MARION LITTLE. (Price 3s. 6d. 
Sonnenschein.) 

Lectures we should call them rather than essays, more ex- 
pository than critical, a model of what a University Extension 
course should be. The first chapter, “ Browning and his 
Public,” assigns to Browning his approximate rank in the 
hierarchy according to method and manner, stuff and style. 
The next, “ Paracelsus,” discusses his philosophy of life, supple- 
mented by “ Caponsacchi,” a character study. Then we have 
two chapters on “ Painters and their Art,” and, lastly, ‘“ Christ- 
mas Eve,” a study of Browning’s religion. There is, it will be 
seen, no attempt at completeness. Of Browning as a musician, 
as a dramatist, as a translator, asa love lyrist, not a word. Yet 
it is a relief to turn to these partial essays, as it chanced to the 
reviewer, from the exhaustive and exhausting monograph of 
Prof. Saintsbury on Matthew Arnold, and, in this case, the half 
is better than the whole. Mrs. Little has an easy flowing style; 
she is appreciative without ever gushing, exegetical without any 
hair-splitting ; she does not assume her readers’ perfect know- 
ledge, but illustrates each point by apt quotations; and we 
cannot pay her a higher compliment than by saying that her 

small volume leaves us wishing for more. 


There are not a few passages in the book we had marked for 
comment, but space compels us to join issue on only a single 
point. In dealing with the charge of obscurity, Mrs. Little puts 
very well both sides of the case, and we agree in her verdict of 
“not proven.” But, in laying such stress on the laboriousness 
of the work, she seems to us to miss the mark. In collecting 
materials, in ransacking histories and memoirs and manuscripts, 
Browning toiled hugely ; but, in the art of composition itself, he 
was rapid and almost reckless, and he lacked “the last, the 
greatest art, the art to blot.” For instance, “ Hervé Riel” was 
dashed off at a sitting. To the present reviewer (if a personal 
recollection may be pardoned) he once said, excusing, not de- 
fending, himself: “ I know it (“ The Lost Leader ”] is rough and 
rugged ; but sch kann nicht anders; my genius, such as It is, is 
prime-sautier—if I hesitate, I’m lost.” In this he was the very 
opposite to Tennyson, who said (one recollection brings another 
in its train) after reading “ Mr. Sludge, the Medium”: “It’s a 
fine poem, but / would have done it in a quarter of the space.” 


Man Past and Present. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

From every point of view this book is admirable. The 
authors knowledge of the subject is so profound, his reading 
is so wide, and his decisions are based on reasoning so logical 
and so impartial, that his work must ever be a mine of informa- 
tion to the student. But it is much more than this; Prof. 
Keane possesses the invaluable art of giving a real human 
interest even to details that might in less gifted hands prove, 
to the general reader, intolerably dull. This book, with all 
its store of facts and arguments, reads like a romance. The 
chapters on the African races are, at the present time, of 
especial interest; many of these races are already under the 
English rule; we know little or nothing about them; here 
is a book that tells us much, and surely it would be well if the 
young African magistrate were made to regard such a book 
as equally indispensable to his kit with putties or a sun helmet. 

Professor Keane gives an opinion, and the reasons for that 
Opinion, on our earliest forefathers, on the aborigines of 
America, on the cradle of the Caucasic peoples—in a word, 
on almost all the difficult questions that vex the minds of 
students of this subject. A fine collection of photographs of 
Negroes, Mongols, Americans, and Caucasians helps the 
reader to understand the differences between these branches 
of the human race, and gives additional interest to the book. 


The Study of Colloguial and Literary French. Adapted from 
the German of Dr. EDWARD KOSCHWITZ by P. SHAW 
JEFFREY. (Whittaker.) 

Though founded on Dr. Koschwitz’s well known manual, the 
adaptations and additions are so extensive as to entitle the 
English version to rank almost as an independent work. The 
chapters on Modern Language Teaching at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London, contributed by M. Berthon, Dr. Breul, Prof. 
Weekley, Miss Stephen, and Miss Pope, though all too brief, 
give information that the student would find it hard to gather 
elsewhere. A carefully compiled bibliography of thirty pages, 
with prices and publishers, will enable the pupil to select the 
best library at the least cost. By long residence in France, 
with the express object of equipping himself for the work of 
teaching, Mr. Shaw Jeffrey has qualified himself as a guide to 
intending teachers. That he has studied the theory as well as 
the art of linguistic teaching, his contributions to our pages 
sufficiently prove. The only criticism we would venture to 
make is that his scheme is too ambitious for common mortals. 
The scheme he proposes could not, on a rough calculation, be 
completely carried out under eight years. Thus, to begin with 
Provencal and pass through Old French to Modern French 
grammar seems to us a counsel of perfection, and to master the 
nuances which distinguish the pronunciation of the stage, the 
professors chair, the drawing-room, and the market place 
is, for all except the specialist in phonetics, a work of super- 
erogation. 

We commend a few minor points to the authors notice. On 
French versification (page 22) add Georges Pellissier’s “ Essais 
de Littérature Contemporaine.” His essay on the evolution of 
the Alexandrine will show that change in pronunciation is not 
the principal cause for the instability of the metre. We wonder 
that Miss Pope’s specious argument against an.oral examination 
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for Honours has been allowed to pass without a protest. To 
criticize the bibliography would be an endless task, but we think 
the student might be spared the mephitic nauseousness of 
Huysman’s “En route,” worse, to our taste, than the worst of 
Zola; nor should we choose “ Le Lys Rouge,” an aberration into 
pornography, to illustrate Anatole France. The recommenda- 
tion of Max Müllers “Lectures on Language” to advanced 
students strikes us as curious. We can find no mention of 
P. Passy’s “ Dictionnaire phonétique.” On one page we have 
Salémbo, on another Salémmtbo ; Pêcheurs d Islande, and else- 
where Pécheur. 


The Orations of Cicero against Catiline. With Introduction, Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary. By CHARLES HAINES KEENE, M.A. 
Dublin, Professor of Greek, Queen’s College, Cork. (Price 2s. 6d. 
Blackie.) 

A very good edition of these speeches, forming one of a series of 
Elementary Latin Classics, produced under the general editorship of 
Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell. The introduction (with illustrations) gives an 
excellent account of Cicero’s life and times, his works, and the 
Catilinarian conspiracy. The laudation of Cicero is perhaps a little 
excessive, and Prof. Tyrrell somewhat too vigorously championed 
against Froude and Mommsen; but, right or wrong, enthusiasm is 
always preferable to lukewarmness. The notes are clear and to the 
point, and the vocabulary comprehensive. Lucky, indeed, is the modern 
schoolboy who finds within the compass of one small volume such as 
this practically all that is necessary fur the study of his text. The 
printing of the book is excellent. It should be added that the first 
oration may be obtained separately, with the same introduction as in the 
larger edition. 


‘*University Tutorial Series.” —Cicero, De Officiis, Book TIT. Edited by 

W .J. WoopHousg, M.A. Oxon., Assistant Lecturer in Classics in 

o University College of North Wales, Bangor. (Price 3s. 6d. 
ive.) 

The ‘‘ De Officiis ” is not among the most interesting of Cicero’s works, 
but this edition of the third book presents it in as favourable a light as 
could be wished. The text is well printed, the notes are scholarly and 
yet not over long, and the index of proper names a veritable dictionary 
of biography to the book. Of the introduction, the sections on the 
Philosophical Schools, Philosophy in Rome, and Cicero's Philosophy, 
strike us as particularly good. 


“ University Tutorial Series.”—Zuripides, Hecuba. Edited by T. T. 
: JEFFERY, M.A., late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
(Price 3s. 6d. Clive.) 

An exceedingly well printed and lucid edition of the ‘‘ Hecuba,” show- 
ing much scholarly appreciation. The introduction, perhaps, tries to do 
too much in a short space, giving, as it does, an account of the origin of 
Greek drama, the production of a drama, the Dionysiac theatre, the 
structure and metres of the tragedy, a life of Euripides and his works, 
and an analysis of the ‘‘ Hecuba.” But it will be found very helpful 
none the less. The notes are good, but it is a little annoying to find 
“you” and ‘‘thou” used interchangeably in so excellent an edition. 


‘“ University Tutorial Series.” — Plato, Apolosy of Socrates. Edited by 
T. R Mirs, M.A. Oxon. (Price 3s. 6d. Clive.) 

Like the “Ion” in the same series, this book can be recommended 
to all examination candidates, as containing all that they are likely to 
require in their preparation of this particular work. The first two sections 
of the introduction, reprinted from the ‘‘ University Tutorial Series ” 
‘ Phiedo,” dealing with Plato’s life and writings, are especially good. 
We are inclined to heartily commend the classification of Plato’s works 
in order of development, rather than, as is usually done, according to 
subject-matter. 


‘© University Tutorial Series.” — (1) Caesar, Gallic War, Book IV. 
Edited by A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A. Oxon., and T. R. MILLS, 
M.A. Oxon. (Price ts. 6d. Clive.) (2) Cesar, The Invasion of 
Britain (De Bello Gallico, IV. 20-V. 23). Edited by A. H. 
ALLCROFT, M.A. Oxon., and T. R. MILLS, M.A. Oxon. (Price 
23. 6d. Clive.) 

Both of these books ably maintain the standard of the series, text and 
notes being alike excellent. The introductions will be found especially 
useful, accompanied as they are by maps of Gaul and Cæsar’s campaigns 
in Britain respectively. Each volume contains a very serviceable index of 
proper names, with brief accounts of the various persons. 


“ University Tutorial Series.”— Plato, Jon. Edited by J. THOMPSON, 
M.A. Camb., and T. R. MıLıs, M.A. Oxon., late Lecturer in 
Greek at the University of Aberdeen. (Price 3s. 6d. Clive.) 

Like most of the ‘* University Tutorial Series,” this edition is admirably 
suited for its purpose—that of preparing for an examination. The short 
introduction gives a concise and accurate account of Plato and his 
writings, Socrates and his mission, Ion and the rhapsodes, Homer and 

Greek poetry, and a good analysis of the ‘‘Ion.’”” The notes contain all 

that the student will find necessary. 


t University Tutorial Series.” — Thucydides, Book IJ. Translated by 
J. F. Stout, B.A. Camb. (Price 3s. 6d. Clive.) 

An accurate translation, which should satisfy all the requirements of 
those for whom it is intended. While literal enough, the English never 
descends into the objectionable ‘‘crib” style. The translator, however, 
might have broken up the long Thucydidean periods rather more. Long 

raphs, involved in subordinate clauses and parentheses, are not 
conducive to good English style or to lucidity. 


Cassell’s Lessons in French. By L. FASQUELLE, Prof. DE LOLME, 
Prof. E. RousBaup. New edition, revised by JAMES BOïELLE. 
Part I. (Cassell.) 

This is one of those books that make one despair of the Republic. 
That it is in its 145th thousand need not surprise us ; for all we know, 
it may date back to the dark age of ‘‘ Le petit Précepteur,” which 
has had even a larger circulation. What astounds us is that M. Boielle, 
an examiner of the University of London and a member of committee 
of the Modern Language Association, should have put his name on the 
title-page. We can find no one redeeming feature. It is Ollendorf, 
only more so. ‘* Has the baker any velvet?” ‘‘ Your cousin has a 
book, a velvet coat, and a silk hat.” ‘‘ Have you handsome cloth and 
good coffee?” These from a page taken at random. It has not 
even the merit of accuracy. Thus, on pager: ‘‘ There are six di- 

hthongs . . . thus called because, though pronounced as one syllable,” 

c. ; and, a line or two further on, ‘‘ these diphthongs are thus divided 
into syllables.” A page or two further on: ‘‘ The sound of om and on 
is like the sound of the letters on in the English word conguer” ; and 
then, ‘‘ concerning these nasals. . . . Rule 1, the # or # must not be 
pronounced.” Again: ‘If the frs! person singular of the present of 
the indicative of almost all French verbs has only one syllable, the 
usual interrogative form is not allowed.” Could any rule be worse 
expressed? And what of puis-je, atmé-7e, &c.? Once more, the first 
rule for the plurals of compound nouns begins: ‘‘ When a noun is 
composed of two substantives,” &c. What, the pupil will ask, is the 
difference between a noun and a substantive? Rule 4 runs: ‘‘ Words 
composed of two verbs, or of a verb, an adverb, or preposition, are 
invariable.” What this means or is intended to mean we have not the 
faintest notion. One more rule and we have done. ‘‘ When the 
English present participle has an object, and is subject of ¢o be, it is 
generally expressed in French by an infinitive, preceded by de: To 
do that well is meritorious. To love his parents is a good son's duty.” 
A particip’e the subject of a verb! And where in the two examples 
is the participle? School-books have a way of living on long after 
the life is out; but we hope we may have laid this ghost. 


Benjamine. Par CHARLES DeLYs. Edited, with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary, by F. JULIEN. (Price 1s. 6d. Longmans.) 

A harmless little story, suited for the junior classes of a girls’ school. 
The tale, like the annotations, is rather out of date—the only child of a 
millionaire kidnapped by an English milord in league with his Scotch 
coachman, and recovered by the devotion of her sister, who passes fora 
fisherman’s daughter. Here is a sample of the notes :—‘‘ D'abord et 
d’une: we have met with this expression before, it is popular—‘ first 
and then.’” ‘* Sa béte noire: ‘the man he hated,’ or ‘his enemy’ ; 
béte notre is said of one towards whom we entertain a great aversion.” 
“ Tribord et bâbord: a sailor’s exclamation, lit., ‘right and left,’ say 
‘Good Lord!’” The ‘‘comprehensive vocabulary” is anything but 
complete. 


Le Trésor de Monte Cristo. Episode from Dumas’s ‘‘ Le Comte de 
Monte Cristo.” Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 
B. PROPER. (Blackie.) 

To cut the heart out of a great work of fiction and serve it up as a 
school-dish always seems to us a rather questionable proceeding ; but, 
if allowable, a better episode than this could not be found. The notes 
are somewhat meagre—little over four pages for eighty pages of text. 
Thus, on gue with subjunctive for repeated së there should be a note, 
and on ua mieux sensible (mieux in the vocabulary appears only as an 
adverb), and on /es accidents du terrain (accidents is not in the 
vocabulary). Zant, on the fourth line of the front page, must be a mis- 
print for ¢ouf ; andon thenext page, line 15, there is a superfluous comma. 


Dent’s ‘‘ Modern Language Series.” —Za Vieille Cousine, &c. Three 
Plays by E. SOUVESTRE. Edited by MARGUERITE NINET. 

The three plays are extremely simple and fairly interesting. The 
differentia of the book is notes at the bottom of the page. As they 
are written in French, there is, according to the editor, no objection to 
this arrangement, but rather an advantage. Nine-tenths of them are 
paraphrases of words or phrases in the text. Now, either the pupil knows 
that pendule means ‘‘a clock,” or he gathers the meaning from the 
note: ‘* Objet mécanique qui marque l'heure.” Why not either give 
him “‘ clock ” or let him turn up pendule in the dictionary? If it is 
answered that his familiarity with French is increased by having to 
read the paraphrase, why not give Larousse’s dictionary, which costs 
only two or three francs? The selection of words annotated seems to 
us somewhat arbitrary. On the first page we have rime, mesure, 
féle, complaisant ; but the one word a boy would not know—gu¢ridon 
—is overlooked. 

(Continued on page 604.) 
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MR. MURRAY'S STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


LATIN COURSE. 


PRINOIPIA LATINA. Part I. Containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, 
Vocabularies, &c. Thirty-eighth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Appendix to Part I. Additional Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


Part II. A First Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
Part III. A First Verse Book. 35. 6d. 
Part IV. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 


Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for Translation into Prose. 3s. 6d. 


STUDENTS’ LATIN GRAMMAR, Fifteenth Edition, thoroughly Revised and 


partly Re-written. 6s. 
SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. For Middle and Lower Forms. Twenty-third 


Edition. 3s. 6d. 
ENGLISH COURSE. 
SOHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Historical Introduction, 
copious Exercises, and Appendices. Eighth Edition, carefully Revised. 3s. 6d. 


PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR ELEMENTARY SOHOOLS. With 


numerous Exercises and carefully graduated Parsing Lessons. 1s. 


MANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. With Illustrations and Practical 
Exercises, 3s. 6d. 


PRIMARY HISTORY OF BRITAIN FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. With a 


Map. as. 6d. 
FRENCH COURSE. 
PRENCH PRINCIPIA. Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, and 


Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 
Appendix to Part I. Adduioual Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
Part II. A French Reading Book, with Etymological Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 
Part III. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 


STUDENTS PRENOH GRAMMAR. Practical and Historical. For the Higher 
Forms. With an introduction by M. LITTRÉ. 6s. 


SMALLER FRENOH GRAMMAR. For the Middle and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 


GERMAN PRINOIPIA. Part I. Grammar, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials 
for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 
Part II. Reading Book, with Dictionary. 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. For Advanced Students. 3s. 6d. 


GREEK COURSE. 


INITIA GRACA. Part I. A First Greek Course, containing Accidence, Rules of 
Syntax, Exercises, and Vocabularies. Edited and carefully Revised throughout 
by Francis Brooks, M.A., Lecturer in Classics at University College, Bristol, 
and formerly Classical Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. g ; 

Appendix to Part I. Additional Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
Part II. A Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
STUDENTS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. For the Higher Forms. 6s. 
SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. For Middle and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 


GREEK AOOIDENOE. 2s. 6d. 


ITALIAN COURSE. 


ITALIAN PRINOIPIA. Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies. 
A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and in part Re-written. By C. F. Coscia, 
Professor of Italian in the University of Oxford. 3s. 6d. 

Part II. A Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH'S SMALLER MANUALS. 


38. 6d. each. 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to 1887. 
Revised by RıcHard Longe, Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Glasgow, formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. With 4 Coloured 


Maps, 14 Plans, and 68 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. From the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest. Revised by G. E. Marinpin, M.A., sometime Assistant- Master at 
Eton College. With 2Coloured Maps, 12 Plans, and 5 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


A SMALLER HISTORY OP ROME. From the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Empire. Revised by A. H. di GREENIDGE, M.A., Fellow of 
Hertford College, Oxford. With Coloured fap, 6 Plans, and 66 Illustrations, 
many from Photographs of Italy at the present day. Crown 8vo. 


A SMALLER ANOIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST. From the Earliest Times 
to the Conquest of Alexander the Great, including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Pheenicia. By Puitir Smitn, B.A. With 70 
Woodcuts., 16mo. 

A SMALLER MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, drawn up chiefly for the 
Lower Forms in Schools. By Canon Bevan, M.A. With 30 Woodcuts. 16mo. 


A SMALLER SORIPTURE HISTORY OF THE OLD AND THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. With Coloured Maps and many new’lllustrations from Photographs. 
16mo. 


A SMALLER OLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. Illustrated with Translations from the 
Ancient Poets, and Questions on the Work. By H. R. Lockwoop. With go 
Woodcuts. 16mo. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH'S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES IN 
UNIVERSAL USE. 


SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Names. Thirty-seventh Edition. 7s. 6d. 


SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 
going. Seventeenth Edition. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Thor- 
oughly Revised and completely Rewritten (1898) by F. WARkF CornisH, M.A., 
Vice-Provost of Eton. Profusely Illustrated from the best examples of Objects 
of Antiquity. Medium 8vo, 21s. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, abridged 
from his larger Dictionary. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A OLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, AND GEO- 
GRAPHY, compiled from his larger Dictionaries. With 750 Woodcuts. 8vo, 18s. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DIOTIONARY, abridged from the above Work. With 
200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


With a Dictionary of Proper 


7s. 6d. A Companion to the Fore- 


STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


A Series of Historical Class- Books. 


STUDENTS’ HUME. A History of England from the Earliest Times to the Revo- 
lution in 1488. Thorou hly Revised Edition. Continued tothe Treaty of Berlin, 
1878. By the late Prof. J. S. Brewer. With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 


STUDENTS’ CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Henry VII.- 
George II. By Henry Hattam, LL.D. 

STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF ROME. To the Establishment of the Empire. By 
Dean LippgLL. With Coloured Map and S0 Woodcuts. 

STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. From the Establishment of 
the Empire to the Accession of Commodus, a.D. 180. By J. B. Bury, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. With Coloured \) aps and many Illus- 
trations. i 

STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF FRANCE. To the Fall of the Second Empire. By 
W. H. Jervis, M.A. With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 

STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF GREBOEB. To the Roman Conquest. 
WILLIAM SsaitH. With Coloured Maps and roo Woodcuts, 

STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. By 
Henry Harlam, LL.D. 

STUDENTS’ HISTORY OP MODERN EUROPE. From the Fall of Constantinople 
to the Treaty of Berlin. By R. LonGr, M.A. 


STUDENTS’ ANOIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST. To the Conquests of Alex- 
ander the Great. By Puitip Smitu, B.A. With Woodcuts, 


Crown vo, 7s. 6d. 


By Sir 


STUDENTS’ MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Canon Bevan. With 
150 Woodcuts. 
STUDENTS’ MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By Canon Bevan. With 


120 Woodcuts. 

STUDENTS’ GEOGRAPHY OF BRITISH INDIA. By Dr. GEorGE SMITH. 
With Maps. 

STUDENTS’ MANUAL OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Its Origin and Growth. By 
GEORGE P. MARSH. 


STUDENTS’ MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. With Biographical Notices 
of the Authors. By T. B. SHaw. i 


STUDENTS’ MANUAL OF ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 3 Vols.: I. 5ọ6- 
1509; II. 1529-1717; IHI. 1717-1884. By Canon PERRY. i 

STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 2 Vols.: I. A D. 30-1003; 
II. 1003-1614. By Paicir Smitu, B.A. With Woodcuts. 

STUDENTS’ MANUAL OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. By PuHiLIP SMITH, 
B.A. With Maps and Woodcuts. 

STUDENTS’ MANUAL OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By PHILIP SMITH, 
B.A. With Maps and Woodcuts. 


STUDENTS’ MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. FLEMING. 


STUDENTS’ GIBBON. Abridged from the Original Work by Sir WrLLIAM SMITH, 
D.C.L., LL.D. A New and Revised Edition in Two Parts. From the 
Accession of Commodus to the Death of Justinian. By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, 
M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow of Hertford College, Lecturer in Ancient History 
at Brasenose College, Oxford. Part I. With Maps and Illustrations., Crown 
8vo, 55. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S CELEBRATED HISTORICAL WORKS. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the First Invasion by the Romans down to 
the year 1878. With Conversations at the end of each Chapter. With 199 
Woodcuts. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF PRANOB. From the Conquest of Gaul by Julius Cæsar down to 
the year 1878. With Conversations at the end of each Chapter. With 70 Wood- 
cuts. r2mo, 3s. 6d 

A HISTORY OF GERMANY. From its Invasion by Marius down to the completion 
of Cologne Cathedral in the year 1830, With 50 Woodcuts. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Murray’s lliiustrated [Educational List can be obtained post free on application. 
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MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


(1) A School Arithmetic. By R. F. MACDONALD. (Price 2s. 6d. 


Macmillan.) (2) Examples in Arithmetic for Schools. By J. B. 
Lock, M.A. (Price 3s. Macmillan.) (3) Practical Problems in 
Arithmetic, Course B, Standards I. and II. (Price 3d. each. 


Blackie. ) 

(1) The plan of the first of these books is to provide numerous 
examples and to explain and illustrate how they should be done, but 
generally to refer to larger works for the proofs of rules and theorems. 
A few other points may be noted. Examples on changing the scale 
of notation appear after the first four simple rules; elementary 
mensuration follows compound multiplication and division; practice 
is not confined to operations with money, but is extended, as it should 
be, to other measures. There are some good collections of miscel- 
laneous exercises and problems, both easy and difficult. Some of the 
sets (those on multiplication and division of decimals, for instance) 
are, perhaps, hardly long enough. In the hands of a teacher who 
PU URES the theory, Mr. Macdonald’s should prove a useful text- 


(2) Mr. Lock’s book is merely a reprint of the examples in his well 
known ‘ Arithmetic for Schools.” 

(3) Simple problems are here defined as ‘* sums requiring the applica- 
tion of more than one rule.” They are arranged under types, and the 
types again under order of difficulty ; but the statement is varied 
as much as possible in the sums under any one type. Each set 
consists of a number of examples to be worked mentally, by which 
principles are to be taught; next of two worked examples as speci- 
mens; and, lastly, of a series of written examples, the object of which 
is to cultivate the ability to show in logical sequence the stages by 
which the answer is obtained. Before the written examples are 
attempted, however, teachers are advised to require a statement in 
writing of some of the examples previously worked mentally. The 
design is a good one and is well carried out. 


(1) The Elements of Euclid. By I. TopHunter, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, by S. L. Loney, M.A. 
(Price 4s. 6d, Macmillan.) (2) Plane Geometry. By G. A. 
WENTWORTH. Revised Edition. (Ginn.) (3) Zhe Essentials of 
Geometry. By W. WELLS, S.B. (Price 6s. Heath.) 

(1) In Mr. Loney’s reissue of Todhunter’s edition of Euclid, the 
text of the propositions has been simplified and shortened, and some 
of the proots have been altered in accordance with modern usage. The 
changes are generally improvements ; the proof of I. 24, for instance, 
is made complete, and the usual easy proof of XI. 4 is substituted for the 
long one given by Todhunter. Euclid’s lengthy treatment of II. 9 
and 10 is retained; but short proofs are given of these propositions, 
as well as of the five which precede them. The constructions of II. 4-6 
are shorter, but less definite, than usual; the enunciations of II. 12 
and 13 are in the old form. Todhunter’s valuable collections of notes 
and exercises are considerably enlarged, and, following the modern 
practice, the more important notes and the easier exercises are 
appended to the propositions to which they refer, while the remaining 
notes at the end of the book are carefully classified. _ Todhunter’s 
ae was worthy of revision, and Prof. Loney has done the work 
well. 

(2) Mr. Wentworth has endeavoured to make his pages attractive in 
the belief that, with many beginners, ‘‘it depends mainly upon the 
form in which the subject is presented whether they pursue the subject 
with indifference, not to say aversion, or with increasing interest and 
pleasure ” ; and he appears to us to have succeeded in his effort. The 
printing and diagrams are excellent, the style clear and concise and 
never wearisome. Inthe arrangement of the subject-matter, it is like 
that of many other text-books which do not follow the order of Euclid 
—that is, the five books deal successively with rectilinear figures, the 
circle, proportion and similar polygons, the areas of polygons, and 
regular polygons and circles. The book will be found useful by 
teachers in this country, even if they are unable to adopt it for class 
use. 

(3) In many respects, the first part of this book resembles the pre- 
ceding work. The sections are the same; the propositions follow in 
nearly, but not quite, the same order, and are interrupted by similar 
sets of exercises, and the printing and diagrams are equally good. The 
second part, on solid geometry, is divided into four books, headed ‘* Lines 
and Planes in Space, Diedral Angles, Polyedral Angles”; ‘‘Polyedrons”; 
** The Cylinder, Cone, and Sphere”; ** Measurement of the Cylinder, 
Cone, and Sphere.” This part, being Jess dependent on Euclid’s order, 
is more likely to be of service to English readers; but it is all well 
written and worthy of careful study. 


Elementary Trigonometry. Part I. By A. J. PRESSLAND, M.A., and 
C. TWEEDIE, M.A. (Price 2s, 6d. Oliver & Boyd.) 
; Jt is a pleasure to read a book so well planned and so thoughtfully 
written as this. It differs widely from most receat English manuals of 
the subject. The trigonometry of an acute angle finds no place asa 
preparatory stage, and we are introduced at once to the measurement 
(Continued on page 606.) 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


TE general opinion of the Assistant-Masters at their 

Birmingham meeting was in favour of a more active 
effort to gain one of the objects of the Association— 
security of tenure. Resolutions have been passed, and 
much discussion has taken place, but the Charity Commis- 
sioners remain firmly attached to their “dismissal at 
pleasure ” clause. Something more must clearly be done. 
For some time past the more active of the Northern branches 
have been urging the Executive to draft and introduce into 
Parliament a private Bill to amend the Endowed Schools 
Act of 1869 and the Board of Education Act in such a 
way that a right of appeal to the Consultative Committee 
should be secured in the case both of assistant-masters and 
of headmasters. Of course such a Bill would not have any 
immediate chance of passing. But its introduction would 
form a legitimate and valuable method of impressing upon 
public opinion the very serious disabilities under which at 
present teachers labour. Reasonable security of tenure is 
one of the first conditions of good work. We hope this 
resolution may not remain a pious wish. Assistant-masters 
are not a leisured class, but some members there must be 
who have the requisite time, energy, and knowledge to 
tackle this fresh piece of work. 


“THE members ostensibly responsible for the resolution 

we have spoken of are Mr. Fabian Ware, of 
London, and Mr. M‘Kinlay, President of the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Branch. Mr. Norton, Chairman of 
the Association, is also strongly in favour of the intro- 
duction of a Bill; while the present Legal Sub-com- 
mittee has clearly shown by its action that there is no 
want of men capable of working hard in the cause of 
their fellow-masters. The prospects of the Association, 
therefore, seem to us to be good, and its position is a fairly 
Strong one. We are, however, by no means convinced that 
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additional strength would be gained by widening the quali- 
fications for membership. The question of admitting to 
membership or associateship ex-assistant-masters has been 
brought up and shelved on several occasions. Its fate was 
no better at Birmingham. The meeting decided that the 
matter should be referred to the branches for discussion. 
We are not, as a rule, in favour of narrow limits of any 
kind. Some day we may, perhaps, welcome the amalgama- 
tion of the Associations of Head- and Assistant-Masters. 
But until that time comes the Assistant-Masters’ Association 
should, in our opinion, remain rigidly sectional. 


"THE possibilities of pensions for assistant-masters would 
by no means appear Utopian to those who heard Mr. 
Bridge’s paper at Birmingham. Of course there are neces- 
sary limitations to any scheme proposed. As matters now 
stand only schools with governing bodies or with respons- 
ible managing committees could share in the scheme. But, 
were a scheme for public schools once set on foot, private 
schools would be bound before long, and in their own 
defence, to adopt a similar policy. What is known as the 
Headmasters’ pension scheme is a life insurance on rather 
more favourable terms than the regular offices give. But, 
as Mr. Bridge sees clearly, this is not sufficient. ‘Two con- 
ditions are necessary to success—compulsion to join, and 
loss of contributions in case of death before retiring age. 
This latter condition involves no greater hardship than the 
case of a man who insures his house against fire without 
ever having the luck to be burnt out. Contributions must 
be from three sources—the assistants themselves, the 
governing bodies, and the Treasury. The fund must also 
be centrally managed. Many years will elapse before we 
get our pension fund; but we do not despair of it 
eventually. 
= HY, when I was teaching twenty years ago, we had 
none of these new ideas you have got here.” 
—These, according to Mr. Swinstead, are the words of an 
inspector sent by an examining body to report upon the 
work of a secondary school. The examiner or inspector 
should be in constant touch with school work; he should 
not be a clergyman who leaves his cure twice a year to 
correct papers on subjects he has forgotten. He should be 
a man who has had at least five years’ experience in secondary 
schools, and he should devote his whole time to the work of 
inspection. So decided the Assistant-Masters on Mr. Swin- 
stead’s proposals. And they went further. Inspection 
should be compulsory, and the cust borne by the Board of 
Education. Mr. Swinstead also made a valuable point in 
urging that reports should consist of two parts. The 
inspector should write what detailed criticism he wishes for 
the guidance of the statf. But the public report should 
give his general opinion as to the efficiency of the school 
and as to the attitude of the staff to their work. What are 
the masters trying to do? How far do they succeed, or 
how far is their object a sound one? These are questions 
examiners might well ask themselves. ‘They are mostly 
content to say: “Such a piece of knowledge has been 
acquired ; such another piece of knowledge has not been 
acquired.” 


A“ every one anticipated, though the denominationalists 

and their friends in the Government protested against 
the inference, there is a continued and progressive falling 
off in voluntary subscriptions to elementary day schools. 
In Church schools for last year it amounted to 7'4 per 
cent., in Wesleyan schools to 13°2 per cent., and in Roman 
Catholic schools to 21°4 per cent. Churchmen have the 
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good grace to apologize and explain. The deficit is only 
temporary, and more apparent than real, being calculated 
on the years of extraordinary effort which preceded the 
passing of the Relief Act of 1897. The Roman Catholic 
School Committee of London put a bold face on it, and, 
so far from expressing any contrition, roundly abuse the 
Education Department for expecting any guid pro quo, and 
threaten not only to resist any improvements of the Depart- 
ment which entail additional expenditure, but also, if they 
are hard driven, to refuse the payment of the School Board 
rate. As the £ducatonal News remarks, the impudence 
of the threat is not greater than its absurdity. ‘‘ Nine- 
tenths of the Catholic schools in Britain would be closed in 
a month if the Government grants were withdrawn. Nay, 
many of their chapels would also be closed if they had not 
the school funds to fall back upon for their support.” 


EADMASTER,” in the Westminster Gazette, runs 

amok among the French papers set in the Univer- 
sity of London examinations. We, too, more than once 
have had occasion, either directly or in our correspondence 
columns, to heckle the London University French examiners, 
and we therefore feel bound in honour to stand up for 
them when, as in this case, they seem to us unfairly 
attacked. In the first place, the charge is confined to a 
single question, or rather type of question—the French 
equivalents for English proverbs, &c.—which, on the highest 
calculation, cannot constitute more than a fiftieth part of 
the whole examination. Secondly, the absurdities quoted 
under this head (and some of the sentences are quite on 
a level with “ English as she is spoke”) date so far back 
that the present examiners, at any rate, cannot be held 
responsible for them. ‘Thirdly, ‘‘ Headmaster,” though he 
may have lived in England for forty years, and ‘read the 
greater portion of English literature ” (no Englishman would 
venture to assert as much), convicts himself of total ignor- 
ance of Shakespeare. He fails to recognize a familiar line 
from the Sonnets; and Douce or Schmidt, or any school 
commentary of Shakespeare would explain to him the phrase 
that he has never yet seen or heard—to “ dine with Duke 
Humphrey.” 


M R. FRANK S. ADKINS propounds, in the Saturday 
l Review, a revolutionary scheme for the training of 
elementary teachers. He would have pupil-teachers, or 
at least the pick of them, after completing their apprentice- 
ship, drafted into efficient secondary schools, where they 
would pursue the same course as other pupils, and take the 
same examinations. The pick of these, again, would pro- 
ceed to the University, and take their degree before entering 
on their profession. In this way alone he sees any hope 
of raising the intellectual calibre of teachers and escaping 
from the narrowness and pedantry engendered by a training 
college. As a secondary advantage, the residential colleges 
would thereby be open to the lower grade of Queen’s 
Scholars, who at present are unable to get any college 
training whatsoever. Mr. Adkins has a practical knowledge 
of his subject, which must command a hearing ; but his 
scheme is open to two objections—one practical and the 
other fundamental. He would have the value of the Queen’s 
Scholarships substantially increased ; but, if the upper third, 
say, of our elementary tcachers are to be thus educated, the 
cost would prove almost as serious a consideration as in the 
case of old-age pensions. ‘To pronounce a scheme Utopian 
is not to condemn it utterly ; but Mr. Adkins scems to us 
to mistake the very nature and use of training. According 
to him it is a knack to be acquired, like swimming or 
bicycling, by young lads, and one that may lie fallow for 
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the next ten years or so, to be revived, if necessary, for 
drilling the first three standards and teaching mechanically | 
the three R’s. “In the fourth standard, or at about ten 
years of age, the boy is master of himself and finds his 
intelligence awakening. He now necds a different treatment 
than Fic he formerly received ”—i.e., to be taught by a 
master who has been at the University or at least at a 
secondary school, no matter whether trained or not. Such 
backsliding is enough to make Froebel turn in his grave. 
Just as we are beginning to acknowledge, in theory at least, 
that secondary teachers must add to their culture training, 
primary teachers are told by one of themselves to get 
culture (at the expense of the State) and to let training 
slide, as a superfluity of naughtiness, except for infant 
classes. 


Je latest development of educational activity is known 
by the name of the Agricultural Education Committee. 
This owes its origin to Mr. H. Hobhouse, M.P., whose 
letters on the subject have appeared in the Zimes and in 
the provincial press generally. He has formed a very 
strong Committee, chiefly composed of members of both 
Houses of Parliament and chairmen of County Councils. 
We note among his leading supporters Sir W. Hart Dyke, 
who is chairman, Sir W. Anson, Sir J. Lubbock, Sir H. 
Roscoe, and Colonel Lockwood. ‘The object of the 
Committee is to improve agricultural education in every 
grade, and to use the machinery of the Board of Education 
Act and of Mr. Robson’s “ Half-Time” Act for the pur- 
pose. In this connexion it will be remembered that Mr. 
Hobhouse carried against the Government an amendment 
adding the educational functions of the Board of Agri- 
culture to those of the new Board of Education. In the 
elementary schools the campaign is to be directed against 
“the technicalities of grammar, dates, and Jewish kings.” 
On the grammar point, by the way, Sir John Gorst is not 
the originator of the “ heresy,” as he, no doubt, imagines ; 
but all that he said at Bigods had been previously insisted 
on by the Bishop of London at the London County Council 
distribution. As regards evening continuation schools, the 
“incapacity of the village teacher” is bewailed. He 
only knows “towny ” subjects, like shorthand; so turns his 
budding agriculturist into a clerk. Secondary schools are 
to have agricultural sides, and such action is for the future no 
longer to be left to the “ sporadic” mercies of local bodies, 
but is to “ receive direct encouragement from the Central 
Authority.” From what we know of the feeling in country 
districts, this programme of the Committee will carry a 
great deal of weight, and a very powerful agitation will be 
set on foot. The County Councils and the Organizing 
Secretaries have recognized this, and are going to join in. We 
presume it has not escaped notice that an entirely new 
brand of elementary teachers will be wanted to carry out 
this scheme in its vital points, and that the training colleges 
and pupil-teacher centres will not produce the right article. 
However, a public meeting is to be held in London on 
October 20, when we may expect further details. 


T AOCHER; generally have reason to feel gratitude to 

the managing committee of the City of London 
School. We have before spoken of the liberal scale of 
salaries ; but we are reminded of the matter again by the 
annual report which the committee have just presented to 
the Corporation. From this we learn that the total expendi- 
ture for the last year was £16,880, exclusive of £1,261 
paid in pensions to former masters. The income is made 
up of school fees and a grant of £2,872 from the Corpora- 
tion. Notwithstanding, the committee find the expenses 
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have been upwards of £2,000 above the income. For this 
deficit the committee confidently appeal to the City fathers. 
Some allowable satisfaction is expressed that “ copies of the 
scheme had been sought for from all sides of the educa- 
tional world, and numerous letters received congratulating 
the Court thereon.” The committee also express their 
grateful appreciation of the liberal action of the Corporation 
in regard to the salary scheme, “feeling sure that that 
practical way of assuring the masters of the confidence 
vested in them would be followed by satisfactory results both 


in the school and elsewhere.” 

\ R. TARVER has a certain gift of language that 
4 carries the reader along even when the subject- 
matter is not of first-rate importance. In the course of his 
chatty article in last month’s Fortnightly, dealing mainly 
with Uppingham and Thring, and disapproving the policy 
of isolation acted on by the latter, he makes a new dis- 
covery, as it seems to him. The public schools are the 
schools of the public services. This granted, it follows that 
the control of such schools, and their financial support where 
necessary, closely concern the State. Certainly, says Mr. 
Tarver, it is the duty of the State to bear the cost of inspec- 
tion; nor need the taxpayer rise in opposition, seeing the 
noble army of civil servants, statesmen, soldiers, and sailors 
that is produced for his benefit. From this point of view 
the public schools become an object of national concern. 
They cease to be merely institutions where the wealthy 
classes receive their education. Any school, public or 
private as to its foundation or organization, which gives the 
necessary education (a matter to be ascertained by inspec- 
tion), should, in Mr. Tarver’s opinion, take rank as a public 
school ; and three years in such a school should be a neces- 
sary qualification for entrance to the examinations for the 


public services. 
N R. HOBHOUSE’S annual return relating to even- 
ing continuation schools has just been issued 
by the Education Department. This year we have a 
double number, giving the facts and figures for the years 
ending April 30, 1897 and 1898. Four of these returns 
have now been published, and a comparison of the figures 
in them is instructive. Taking the English administrative 
counties, we find that in 1895 there were 2,619 of these 
evening schools, with 164,233 scholars in them. In 1898 
the corresponding figures were 3,474, and 254,943; beinga 
30 per cent. increase in the schools and a 54 per cent. in- 
crease in the scholars. The total cost in the last-named 
year was £178,329, or about 14s. a head. In London 
the cost, however, was nearly #1. 2s., but in the county 
boroughs it was only about rod. more than in the counties. 
This shows plainly the effect of the free evening school 
system of the London School Board, which 1s also mainly 
responsible for the irregular attendance recently animad- 
verted on by Dr. Macnamara. The chief contributors to 
the funds of these schools in the counties proper will very 
soon be the County Councils if the rate of increase of their 
grants continues. In 1895 this source of revenue produced 
414,507, while in 1898 it yielded £25,080, or 78 per cent. 
increase. In the same period School Board rates have only 
gone up by 30 per cent. ; but the Science and Art grants 
earned are just trebled. The only County Councils giving 
no aid to these schools are Yorkshire East Riding, the Soke 
of Peterborough, London, and Middlesex; though the Isle of 
Wight and West Sussex only gave £17 between them. 
Voluntary subscriptions and school fees have also increased 
in a satisfactory manner, in spite of all this aid from public 
funds. 


M EANWHILE the County Councils are being harassed 
to fill up another return for the House of Commons. 
This relates to the occupations of parents of scholarship 
holders, as to where the scholars come from and where they go 
to, if they win other scholarships, and if they accept the ones 
Offered. This return was moved for by Mr. Broadhurst, 
who is one of the small and diminishing group of School 
Board advocates in Parliament. No doubt Mr. Broadhurst 
hopes for horrible revelations of failure ; if so, he will be 
grievously disappointed. We have figures before us relating 
to more than one county. These show that, outside London, 
children from voluntary schools do quite as well in the exami- 
nations as children from Board schools ; also, that the sons of 
elementary-school masters, gardeners, carpenters, and Non- 
conformist ministers take off a large proportion of the 
awards, and that not one child in a hundred ever refuses 
the scholarship, and scarcely any leave before the end of 
the three years for which the scholarship is generally tenable. 
But it is when we trace the future careers of the scholars 
that we get the most satisfactory results. In one county 
alone, out of twenty-five scholarships tenable at the Univer- 
sities, and open to the whole of the five thousand boys in 
the secondary schools in the county, no less than nineteen 
in the last three years have been taken by the county 
scholars who enter these schools four years earlier from the 
elementary schools. It is, perhaps, too much to expect Mr. 
Broadhurst to accept the verdict of the Royal Commission 
that the system of scholarships “founded by the Local 
Authorities have worked well ”—an opinion founded on the 
evidence of Mr. Roby and Mr. Vardy ; so we are glad he has 
moved for this return. Its publication will, no doubt, have 
exactly the opposite effect to that contemplated, and will 
show conclusively that not only one but several ‘ ladders ” 
are set up from the elementary schools all over the kingdom 
by which the highest place in, at any rate, scientific or 
technical education can be reached by the poorest child. 


ESUIT education has been much discussed of late in 
connexion with the Dreyfus trial. A criticism of it by 
a friend and admirer is not only interesting in itself, but has 
a direct bearing on English public schools. In his crusade 
against Liberal Catholicism, Veuillot incidentally broke a 
lance with the orthodox classical curriculum of the day. 
He held that a Christian people ought to curtail this part 
of their children’s education, and enlarge the study of 
Christian writers. He ventured to suggest that the morality 
inculcated by Lucretius, Horace, and Ovid, by Cicero, Seneca, 
and Tacitus, may not be the most suitable to form a truly 
Christian character. Lemaitre, who approaches the ques- 
tion without either religious or scholastic prejudices, has the 
following instructive comment :—‘ Indeed, when I consult 
my own experience, I clearly perceive that the permanent 
impression left upon me by my study of the ancient classics 
is at bottom the taste for a sort of voluptuous naturalism, 
the principles of an epicureanism or conservatism—either 
system marked by equal pride and arrogance—the germs of 
virtues, it may be, but of virtues wholly lacking in humility. 
It is, indeed, a singular anomaly that since the Renascence 
the direction of young minds has been almost exclusively 
committed to non-Christian poets and philosophers. It is 
strange that, up to the present day, even in preparatory 
seminaries (/es petits séminaires), children of fifteen are 
given to construe the seventh ‘Eclogue’ of Virgil—and the 
second. The consequences of this anomaly, though no one 
perceives them, are in my judgment incalculable. We need 
not wonder that the colleagues of the Jesuits, under the 
ancien régime, produced so many pagans and freethinkers— 
including Voltaire.” 
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IRMINGHAM we know as a practical town, with 
wealthy educational endowments, with city fathers 
and governing bodies eager to spend money for the 
best that can be had in school or college. Mr. Findlay is 
a theorist—some would say a visionary. ‘I'wo documents lie 
before us. Oneis Mr. Findlay’s article in the Fortnightly on 
“ The Genesis of the German Clerk ” ; the other is the report 
of the Education Committee of the Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce on commercial education in that city. 
The contrast between these two documents is striking. 
But England is a practical nation, and it is hard for the 
educational theorist to gain a hearing. The lines on which 
the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce wish to proceed 
seem to us nothing short of disastrous. We ought to aim, 
they say, “at a system of commercial education at least 
equal to that of other countries.” Quite so! And this is 
how they proceed:—a boy leaving school at the age of 
fourteen should Avozw this and that; a boy leaving school 
at the age of sixteen should zoze this and that and the 
other in addition. It matters little what a boy knows; it 
matters everything whether he has learnt to learn. 


Ve does the superiority of the German system 

lie? The German nation, says Mr. Findlay, has 
developed a love of study and culture. It is understood 
in Germany that commercial training is a technical “ finish ” 
to a secondary grounding. In Birmingham they would 
start to build without foundations. But, as Mr. Quick 
said years ago, in educational matters we shall always be 
guided by the common sense of the nation. And the 
nation will never study the subject of education. The 
chambers of commerce are entirely on the wrong tack. 
Some individual members see this. A bank manager, 
questioned the other day as to what a boy should know in 
order to enter the bank, replied: “I don’t care what he 
knows; I only don’t want a fool.” In other words, the 
technical knowledge is of small import; the cultivation of 
faculty the first aim. Again, we have the Vice-President of 
the London Chamber of Commerce reiterating the demand 
for a sound secondary education as the essential basis for 
commercial success. And Birmingham has its Municipal 
Technical School to which boys are admitted at the age of 
twelve, and dismissed at sixteen. Is not this, indeed, 
building without a foundation ? 


E have spoken already of the dangers existent in too 

close an application to “child study.” We must 

not let Mr. Earl Barnes turn our heads or our minds from 
the real work of teaching, valuable and suggestive as the 
results of his inquiries should prove. And, perhaps, it is 
time we received another warning. This was supplied by 
Mr. Barnett, in his opening lecture, at the College of 
Preceptors. He was careful not to underrate the value of 
child study. But he pointed out that a teacher must have 
sympathy not only with child-mind in the abstract, but with 
each individual child in the class-room. ‘There certainly is 
a danger lest the teacher should be too closely occupied in 
observing instances of growth and development, and should 
come to look upon the class as so many lifeless bodies to 
be dissected, instead of living organisms to be trained and 
helped. Mr. Barnett would, also, in contradiction to Mr. 
Findlay, include the history of education in a training- 
college course. And we think he is right. There is no 
little stimulus and inspiration to be gained from reading of 
past teachers, even when it is a history of errors to be 
avoided. Mr. Barnett’s lectures are distinctly practical, and 
we are sure that any teacher in London who can get to the 


College of Preceptors by seven o’clock on Friday evenings 
would gain much profit. 


R. FITZPATRICK’S crusade against the lack of 
manners amongst juveniles in Liverpool may be 
looked upon also as an attack on pupil-teacherdom. Not 
that Mr. Fitzpatrick, a member of the Liverpool School 
Board, intended this: he blames the teachers and the 
schools generally. There may be some truth in his charge. 
It is with regret to be noticed that reverence and respect are 
becoming “old-fashioned.” And it has often struck us as un- 
satisfactory that the excellent discipline under which boys are 
maintained in schcol should, in some cases, give way to law- 
less rowdiness the moment the master’s presence Is removed. 
This would seem to imply that the underlying motives of 
the discipline are capable of improvement. But we always 
protest against the wholesale charges of bad manners 
amongst children. We have sometimes brought forward 
happy instances of the contrary. To revert to our first 
point: pupil-teachers cannot be expected to have great 
influence. Their method is a rough and ready one. In 
this matter of pupil-teachers, Liverpool is a great offender. 
Only 44 per cent. of teachers in that town are certificated, 
or one for every 94 children in average attendance. It is 
also calculated by the Schoolmaster that at least 10,000 
children in Liverpool do not go to school at all. 


HE Phonetic Sub-committee of the Modern Language 
Association has undertaken what would seem, at first 
sight, a colossal inquiry. Says Mr. Atkinson, the Secretary, 
in his letter accompanying the circular entitled ‘‘Good 
English”: ‘You are requested to aid the Committee in 
making a census of the actual pronunciation of English by 
educated people.” Then follow several columns of test- 
words, with suggestive notes as to possible variations in 
pronunciation. This list has been drawn up by Prof. 
Lloyd. ‘lo readers who are not familiar with the alphabet 
of the Association Phonétique the circular may appear 
forbidding. But a small effort suffices to overcome this 
difficulty, and a valuable piece of information will have 
been acquired if the answers are fairly numerous. Any one 
of our readers who is not a member of the Modern 
Language Association, but who would like to help in this 
inquiry, should write to Mr. H. W. Atkinson, at Rossall 
School. 


Pom the report of the Assistant-Masters’ Association’s 

meeting at Birmingham, it will be seen that security 
of tenure, so long a burning question among primary 
teachers, is at last beginning to be seriously agitated among 
secondary teachers. ‘The organization of English schools ts, 
in this: respect, unique ; and, as some of our readers will 
bear witness, it is hard to convince a French or German 
professeur of the fact that his English colleague is dis- 
missible at the will and pleasure of the headmaster. In our 
correspondence column will be found what appears on the 
face of it a monstrous case of arbitrary dismissal. Till we 
have heard the other side we refrain from all comment; 
but we have no hesitation in saying that, unless the Head- 
master of Oundle is able to rebut the very precise and ex- 
plicit charges brought against him by the Rev. R. Edmonds 
Jones, he should be called upon by his Governing Body to 
give an account of his stewardship. 


QN the 4th of last month a new grammar school was 

opened at Bolton. The foundation of new schools 
is fortunately no uncommon event in our day, and in this 
respect the reign of Victoria has eclipsed the golden prime 
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of good Queen Bess; but modern benefactors, like Mr. 
Holloway. Mr. Mason, and Mr. Firth, have as a rule been fired 
with the ambition of founding institutions that shall per- 
petuate their own names, and the new Grammar School of 
Bolton is almost a unique instance of the revival and 
augmentation of an ancient foundation. It was founded in 
1524 by a Lever, and, by a strange coincidence, one of the 
same name, though not of the same family, Mr. W. H. 
Lever, has transferred the school from a site that had grown 
wholly unsuitable to a stately mansion with spacious grounds. 
The governors have likewise succeeded in effecting the 
amalgamation of the High School, and the Hutton trustees 
have endowed it with scholarships for the University. In 
its new premises at Westburne, with a new and vigorous 
Headmaster, Mr. Lyde, the late Principal of the Glasgow 
Academy, it starts this term on its new career with increased 
numbers and every prospect of success. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE Board of Agriculture’s report on the distribution of grants for 
education and research for 1898-99 indicates that thirty-three County 
Councils are more or less closely associated with the eight collegiate 
centres aided by the Board. The total number of students taking 
systematic courses in agriculture in the colleges was 142, of which 
number 71 were in the first year, 48 in the second, while 23 were con- 
tinuing their work for a third or fourth year. It would be interesting 
to know what proportion of these students take up the industry of 
agriculture, and the value of the Board's report would be increased by 
the addition of such information. The collegiate centres also arranged 
short courses of about six weeks’ duration, which were attended by 


I 59 persons. 


IT may be stated, as regards students entered for systematic courses 
of from one to three or four years’ duration, that Wye College heads 
the list with 50, the next in order of numerical strength being Bangor, 
with 22; while Nottingham, Reading, and Cambridge are credited 
with 16, 15, and 12 respectively, Newcastle-on-Tyne and Aberystwyth 
claiming 10 only, and Leeds concluding the list with 7. The value or 
success of these collegiate centres must not, of course, be measured 
by simply counting the heads of in-college students. As Major Craigie 
points out, the different County Councils have more or less closely 
associated their educational machinery with the colleges as an efficient 
and economical means of systematizing their local schemes of technical 
instruction in agriculture. ‘* The collegiate statis, moreover, supply 
the counties with scientific advice and the assistance of qualified 
lecturers, and secure the most effective supervision for demonstrative 
plots and agricultural experiments, which, it is satisfactory to note, are 
very generally being established throughout the country, to the direct 
advantage of those engaged in agriculture.” 


In the matter of ‘* grants awarded,” it is gratifying to record that the 
Board has recognized the claims of the Midland Dairy Institute—a 
sum of £300 finding its way thereto. Reading, it appears, continues 
to obtain exceptional consideration. It heads the list of awards with 
£1,100. ‘There may be special reasons for exceptional treatment, 
but, if so, they do not appear in the report. Some instructive 
statistics are given relating to the work of the British Dairy Institute, 
which is now associated with Reading College. The expenditure during 
the year amounted to nearly £1,700, against which may be placed the 
receipts for sales of produce amounting to £576. The net cost of 
maintaining the Institute for the year, therefore, was about 41,100. 
A total of 131 pupils were instructed for pericds of from one weck to 
eight. Put in another way, if the session of a Dairy Institute is forty 
weeks, an average of about fifteen pupils, it may be estimated, were in 
attendance. 


Ir appears, therefore, that the cost per head per annum of instruction 
in butter and cheese making in the Dairy Department of Reading 
College is over £70. At the Midland Dairy Institute a similar method 
of calculating the cost yields the respectable average per head per 
annum (including board and lodging) of about £130. This work at 
these rates, it is to be remembered, is conducted almost entirely at the 
public cost—the students who pay their own fees being few. It is also 
to be remembered that Mr. Chalmers estimated the average cost per 
student in degree courses at thirteen local University colleges to be 


£51 per annum. 


THE Worleston Dairy Institute, as the last report of the Cheshire 
Technical Instruction Committee shows, managed to instruct and main- 
tain its pupils at the average cost of about £50 per student per annum. 
A total of seventy students attended the Institute for periods of from one 
to twenty-five weeks. Students trained at this school, it is said, are 
eagerly sought after as dairy-maids—and the demand at times ts greater 
than the supply. There is not, apparently, a corresponding demand for 
admission to the Institute. ‘‘ Farmers assert,” says the report, ‘‘ they 
cannot spare their daughters, that labour is scarce, and every hand is 
required at home. The claims of labour are allowed to supersede the 
claims of education, and in some circumstances this could probably be 
understood ; but, when the instruction is bearing upon the manufacture 
of an article upon which the livelihood depends, such an excuse is, to 
say the least, short-sighted—penny wise and pound foolish.” This 
may be so; yet it is to be supposed that the dairy farmers of Cheshire 
not only understand their business, but are anxious to increase the 
margin of profit. 


AT the Agricultural and Horticultural School established by the 
Cheshire Committee an average of forty-five students were under 
instruction during the year. This school is designed to admit pupils 
leaving the elementary schools, and combines theory with practice. 
In considering the reports of an institution of this description, the 
question suggests itself as to the object in view. Those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits may be divided into four general classes: (1) land 
agents, (2) tenant farmers, (3) stewards and farm managers, (4) 
labourers. The land agent’s class may be assumed to be capable of 
looking after itself; for the son of a tenant farmer, ‘‘ reared” on 
the land, a sound secondary education, with a scientific bias, is the 
best preparation for a long or short course of agricultural teaching at 
a collegiate centre. Stewards and farm managers are frequently the 
younger sons of smaller tenant farmers, or workers who have ex- 
ceptional abilities or opportunities ; but they must acquire their practical 
experience on commercial farms. Finally, the large class of all sorts 
and conditions of labourers can acquire their essential manual skill 
while they are earning wages. 


WHAT, then, is the object of maintaining, at considerable public 
expense, an institution for exercises in manual labour which are either 
(1) unnecessary, or (2) if necessary, capable of being acquired else- 
where, with wages into the bargain? The question is not asked in any 
hostile spirit in regard to the School of the Cheshire Technical In- 
struction Committee, which appears to be efticiently and economically 
conducted, and to be doing a useful work. But, in considering the 
appropriation of large sums of public money, it is not sufficient to ask : 
“Is good work being done?” It is desirable to inquire whether the 
work is necessary, and, if so, whether the same result may not be 
achieved without the aid of rates and taxes. 


A MORE striking and less satisfactory example of the Industrial Farm 
School is that established by the Bedfordshire County Council. This 
school, as the prospectus indicates, provides instruction in the principles 
underlying the best farm practice, by indoor teaching combined with out- 
-door work, such as may render the pupils skilled in the various farm 
arts. In addition to board, lodging, and instruction free of cost, 
“ reward wages ” are paid conditional upon good conduct and diligence. 
These ‘reward wages”? amount to about 2s. a week during the first 
year, and 2s. 6d. a week during the second year. To equip this in- 
stitution it cost the County Council £3,000, and last year the sum 
devoted to maintenance was just under £700. The seventeen pupils in 
the school were chietly sons of labourers. 


THE report gives an interesting list of the occupations of seventeen 
“past scholars,” and an analysis of this return speaks for itself. They 
may be classed as follows: Farm hands 6, on farms at home 2, cow- 
men 2, gardening and poultry work each 1, railway employés 4, on 
school farm 1. Education is, no doubt, a very important public 
concern, but to expend £50 a year on the production of a farm 
hand or a railway employé, who requires “reward wages” during 
the process, seems to be an investment of a somewhat dubious 
character. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE 


KENSINGTON. 
By H. MACAN. 
Soo in between the pages of the “ Directory” for 
1599-1900 there is a fly-leaf, which runs as follows :— 
The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education have under 
consideration the assessment of the etnciency of instruction in the Ele- 
mentary Stage of Science and Art subjects by inspection only ; it is pro- 
posed to discontinue examinations, as a test for the purposes of assess- 
ing the grant in that stage, after the year 1900. It is proposed that 
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papers shall continue to be set in that stage for students who may 
desire to be examined and to possess a certificate of having passed the 
examination ; but that in those cases a fee (2s. 6d.) should be charged 
to cover the cost of examination. 


It is difficult to conceive anything more likely to lead astray the 
ordinary educational theorist than this which “is proposed.” 
Our elementary friends fell into the trap forthwith. “Sir J. 
Donnelly,” says the Schoolmaster, “ has gone, Sir G. Kekewich 
reigns in his stead; so what more likely than at once a 
beneficent (?) change?” Examination (as in the elementary 
schools) gives way to inspection, and everything is beautiful 
in consequence. But, to the serious educational politician, 
free from prejudice as regards the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, and unaddicted to personalities as regards Govern- 
ment officials, things wear a different aspect, and such “ pro- 
posals” require careful examination. In the first place, “ those 
in the know” were warned of this coming change as long ago 
as last May, before Sir G. Kekewich had had time to discover 
the difference between science and art, and that neither of them 
was elementary education. Again, one’s memory is carried 
back to other “ beneficent” changes of recent date, viz., the 
shutting up of the small classes consequent on the change in 
the system of assessing grants from the individual results to the 
capitation principle. The discontinuance of building grants, 
following on that of apparatus grants and the docking of the 
Parliamentary grant for the purchase of works of art and 
scientific machinery at South Kensington, will all pass through 
the mind. And, last of all, some people remember the action 
of the Treasury representative on the late Departmental Com- 
mittee, and a few political students read the speeches and 
explanations of Mr. Hanbury in Parliament. Suspicion being 
once aroused, it is only necessary to ask two questions in 
respect of the projected reform. First, Cuz dono ? and, secondly, 
will it be educational! in its effect ? 

To the first question Sir H. Roscoe furnished an admirable 
answer some seven years ago in his analysis of the distribution 
of the science grants under the old system. No less than 
80 per cent. of the money, he showed, went to the Elementary 
Stage, only 16°9 per cent. to the Advanced Stage, and but 2'7 per 
cent. to the Honours Stage in the science subjects. He also 
pointed out that the Elementary papers were increasing by leaps 
and bounds as compared with the Advanced ones, and that ex- 
amination charges were reaching an enormous total. Now, 
of course, that result grants in Elementary Stage work 
have gone, the cost of examining is not so striking, while the 
better equipment of schools and teachers — the result of 
County Council activity—has largely increased the relative 
proportion of Advanced work, the present figures as regards 
papers worked being 74 per cent. Elementary papers, 24 per 
cent. Advanced, and 1 per cent. Honours. Still, however, the 
desire for a certificate, even if it carries no grant, goes on, 
and in 1897 no less than 117,287 papers were worked in 
the Elementary Stage, and in 1898 the number was 111,780. 
The figures in the above computation refer to science only, and 
as regards the last two years do not include the pupils in 
“ schools of science,” who earn close on £83,000 annually out 
of the total grants of about £170,000. These “ organized ” 
pupils are of course already mainly inspected and not examined. 
In respect of art—where, however, as will be shown later, the 
question is not so important—in 1891 no less than 118,675 
exercises were worked in the Elementary Stage, as against 3.300 
in both higher stages. Now, without going into very careful 
comparisons, it is plain that to abolish the examination of 
230,455 persons at one swoop will save an enormous sum of 
money to somebody. The head examiners will probably not 
suffer much in their incomes, but the whole army of assistants 
will go, together with the large office staff required to conduct 
the clerical work of sending out and receiving the parcels of 
papers. The gainer is obviously the Treasury, which has been 
really responsible for years for all the “ unpopular” acts of the 
Department. Of course we do not blame the Treasury for 
doing its proper work, but the fact remains. 

But, we shall be told, “thisis all in the interests of education.” 
Is it? In the first place, there is no analogy with the late 
unlamented examinations of the Education Department. These 
constituted a compulsory field-day, exhaustive and worrying to 
teachers and pupils alike, while the passing of them was a 
matter of no consequence or honour to the individual, but 
merely a piece of grant-assessing machinery in respect of the 


school as a whole. The effect was consequently bad. The 
entry for a Science or Art examination, however, is a voluntary 
action on the part of an individual, and the passing of it reflects 
credit upon his abilities and industry ; in many cases he takes 
up science or art studies because he wants the certificate. The 
passing ofthe examinations in the Elementary Stage haseven now 
little or no effect on the grant. Hence these examinations, like 
the Oxford and Cambridge Locals or those of the College of 
Preceptors, give an object for study, a useful stimulus, and a 
definite line of work. Inthe school of science, where the pupils 
get all these advantages otherwise, and are under discipline and 
direction, the examinations are, of course, practically superfluous, 
at least for the younger students. In the school of art also, 
where every pupil is striving after proficiency and aims at the 
group certificate, rather than at that for the individual subject, 
there is no hardship, but rather otherwise, in reserving the 
examination test until the more advanced stages of dexterity 
have been reached. 

But, when we come to deal with evening-class students, the 
case is very different. They are unaccustomed to prolonged 
and serious study. In their educational diet the sors d'œuvre 
and the entrée are all-important. The prize distribution annually 
marks for them a real stage of progress, and the applause of 
friends and relations urges them on their path for another year. 
What will happen if in every town or village the annual show of 
certificates is diminished by 70 to 80 per cent.? Does anybody 
suppose that the students, as a whole, or any large proportion, 
will pay 2s. 6d. per subject? Have they even got it to pay ? 
Or, perhaps, the Treasury cynically supposes that the County 
Council funds or the rates will come to the rescue, and pay over 
£30,000 a year. Most assuredly this will not be so; but, as a 
result, the evening classes for the poorer section of the com- 
munity will fall off in popularity and become gradually extinct, 
while the County Council grants and other funds will be con- 
centrated in the day schools of science or art. In art subjects, 
no doubt, it is possible that ultimately the gain may balance the 
loss; but in science, especially in those sciences directly connected 
with our industries, such as chemistry, building construction, 
and electricity, the result will be alike disastrous upon the 
teaching of scientific method and upon trade preparation. 
Everybody knows the terrible difficulties which are met with in 
plumbing, decorating, telegraphy, or electric lighting classes on 
account of the absence of just this elementary scientific know- 
ledge on the part of the pupils. The City and Guilds Institute 
demands two Advanced Science and Art certificates as a 
preliminary qualification for some of its full technology cer- 
tificates. But the technical institutes find the greatest difficulty 
in inducing even a small number of the trade students to take 
the Elementary Science Stage. What will happen when there is 
no certificate to show to their fellows and employers it is not 
difficult to imagine. Half the time of the “technical” instructor 
will be taken up in imparting tit-bits of science and art, and 
“scientific method” will find no place in the scheme of trade 
instruction. But, surely, say our airy theorists, this is all wrong ; 
these good people should love learning for its own sake. If they 
only cultivate literary tastes and attend Extension lectures on the 
poets, they would take a higher view of life, and no longer sigh 
tor the flesh-pots of South Kensington. But we are dealing with 
facts. Our evening students are adults, or semi-adults, to whom 
knowledge is a tool of livelihood rather than a delight of life. 
They must improve their position and their surroundings by 
the knowledge acquired before they can fly to the higher things 
which seems so simple and so desirable to the student in his 
citadel. Otherwise we will but propagate Danish ways, with 
their studies of Ibsen and insanitary “ byres.” Hence it 
appears to me, as at present advised, that the Department, 
without giving up any theory or principle as to “ assessment of 
efficiency,” should, in the interest of the poorer science student, 
continue to provide him gratis with his examination and certifi- 
cates. 


THE ASSISTANT-MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


I summer general meeting of the Association was held this year, 
on the invitation of the Midland Branch, at King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham. Mr. J. L. Norton, of Bury Grammar School, 
resided, and representatives were present from many of the more 
important schools. The proceedings began with a dinner on the 
Friday evening, at which the usual complimentary speeches of welcome 
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and encouragement were made. The following morning was given up 
to sight-seeing. Mr. VARDY cordially welcomed the visitors to Bir- 
mingham and took them over the Girls’ High School. The Technical 
School and Mason College were also visited. 

The earlier part of Saturday afternoon was spent in discussions 
affecting the Association itself. The meeting showed itself strongly in 
favour of incorporation—a measure which Mr. SWINSTEAD, the Hon. 
Secretary, urged in order to prevent the possibility of individual mem- 
bers being saddled with the expenses of actions undertaken in the name 
of the Association. It was decided to leave to the executive the 
particular form in which the incorporation should be effected. 

On the next question—the desirability of electing ex-assistant 
masters as Associates—opinion was greatly divided. Some members 
felt that the strength of the Association depended upon its strictly 
sectional character. The rule at present stands that only men engaged 
in teaching as assistant-masters in secondary schools are eligible for 
membership. No definite conclusion was reached, and the rule remains 
as it was. 

Hitherto in the list of members no degrees have been mentioned, 
except in the case of officers of the Society or members of the Council. 
It was now decided that degrees and educational diplomas, as well as 
experience in the profession, should be inserted. If ina few years’ 
time the list of members should become a scholastic ‘‘ Crockford,” the 
gain will be great. 

The latter part of the afternoon was devoted to the discussion of 
questions of more general interest. 

Mr. O. G. PICKFORD, Wolverhampton Grammar School, read a 
paper on ‘‘ Tenure of Office in Endowed Schools.” His paper was 
mainly historical, and he traced the steps by which the ‘‘ dismissal at 
pleasure ” clause had come to be generally adopted. He also said the 
Association had secured recognition of one point—namely, the right of 
appeal to the governors against dismissal, and, although the Charity 
Commissioners still continued to disregard public opinion, their days in 
the land of education were numbered. They must make it their busi- 
ness to ensure that the Board of Education complied with the recom- 
mendation of the Commission whose findings they were established to 
enforce. He moved: ‘*That the appointment and dismissal of 
assistant-masters should always be subject to confirmation by the 
governing body, with a right of appeal on the part of the assistant- 
masters before the dismissal is confirmed.” Mr. Woop (Tettenhall 
College) seconded the motion, which was passed. 

Mr. FABIAN WARE proposed: ‘‘ That such steps should be taken 
immediately by the executive of the A.M.A. as in its opinion would 
ensure—(az) That among the members of the Consultative Committee 
should be persons qualified to represent the views of assistant-masters. 
(5) That Clause 22 of the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, and Clause 4 of 
the Board of Education Act, 1899, should be amended so as to allow 
all headmasters and assistant-masters a right of appeal to the Consulta- 
tive Committee in case of dismissal.” Mr. Rocers (Bradford) seconded 
the motion ; but Mr. MCKINLAY moved as an amendment to delete the 
first paragraph and to substitute between the second and third: ‘ The 
executive be asked to take vigorous steps in the direction of drafting and 
introducing a Parliamentary Bill embodying either the following amend- 
ments of the Endowed Schools Act and the Board of Education Act, or 
such equivalent remedies for insecurity of tenure of office as they may 
deem advisable.” Mr. WARE accepted the amendment, which, with 
the other two clauses, was passed. 

This, from the point of view of public action, is the most important 
resolution the Association has passed. Mr. WARE explained that his 
proposals were supplemental to Mr. Pickford’s resolution, and he added 
that, as the Department was rather puzzled what to do with the 
Consultative Committee, when it was established, hints as to the 
occupation of its time and energies would be welcomed by the authorities 
at Whitehall. Mr. McKinlay’s amendment has behind it the whole 
weight of the Lancashire and Cheshire Branch—the largest and most 
active of the branches. It pledges the Association to a forward policy 
of endeavouring to educate public opinion by means of a private Bill in 
Parliament. The success of the Association, and the position it has now 
attained in the eyes of the educational public, would seem to justify an 
active progressive movement. 

Mr. G. F. BRIDGE (of Ipswich) read a paper bristling with details 
and figures, in which he worked out a system of universal compulsory 
State pensions for teachers. It is impossible ina summary to do justice 
to the mass of information the writer had got together, and it was 
equally impossible for the meeting, with a long agenda paper before it, 
to give the matter a full discussion. No doubt the paper will see the 
light in some other form. Mr. Bridge concluded by moving the 
following resolution, which was carried without a dissentient vote :— 
‘ That this meeting, having in view the inadequate remuneration given 
to assistant-masters in public secondary schools, and also the fact that 
they are engaged in the public service, considers that such assistant- 
masters have a just claim to a pension scheme assisted by public money ; 
that any pension scheme, to be satisfactory, must be based on the 
principle of the formation of a central fund by the compulsory contribu- 
butions of governing bodies and assistant-masters.” 

Mr. SWINSTEAD contributed an excellent paper on the subject of 


‘“ School Inspections.” He related many amusing instances to show that 
the present system sometimes breaks down ina ludicrous fashion. The 
resolutions supported by his paper were passed with slight amend- 
ments, and are as follows :—(1) ‘‘ That this meeting is of opinion that 
in secondary schools inspection should be compulsory, that the cost 
should be borne by the Board of Education, and that the inspectors 
should have had at least five years’ recent experience in those schools, 
and that inspection shall be carried out by salaried inspectors who shall 
devote their whole time to the work.” (2) “ That the reports that 
follow an inspection or examination should consist of two parts—(a) a 
general part for publication, (4) a detailed part for the use of the staff, 
containing suggestions and advice on the working of the school.” 

Mr. SWINSTEAD also moved: ‘‘ That, in the light of recent events, it 
appears to be necessary that a representative of the Board of Education 
should be present at the election of every headmaster of an endowed 
school, and should report on the election to the Central Board.” It is 
perhaps not wise to give special reasons for this resolution. But certain 
cases must be known to all in which governing bodies have shown their 
need of guidance and supervision. 

Mr. SWINSTEAD’s final resolution of a graceful vote of thanks to the 
Charity Commissioners for their action in the case of Grantham 
Grammar School was cut down to its barest form: ‘‘ That the thanks of 
the A.M.A. are due to the Charity Commissioners for having held the 
Grantham inquiry.” Mr. FABIAN WARE forcibly urged the arguments 
of an heroic virtue which deems it wrong, if not ludicrous, to thank a 
man for doing his duty. 

The meeting ended with several votes of thanks, and the visitors left 
Birmingham greatly impressed with the energy of the Midland Branch 
and delighted with the cordial reception and friendly hospitality they 
had received. 


LADIES AS ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
By ONE OF THEM. 


URING the last few years, since unmarried women have 
begun to realize that they may make their lives more 
interesting and profitable by providing themselves with some 
useful occupation, many ladies have wished to take up ele- 
mentary-school teaching as their life-work. To these I would 
give the result of my experience, feeling that the months of 
bitter struggle which I have gone through in making this 
experiment will not be absolutely fruitless if they serve as a 
means of guidance to any who think of undertaking a similar 
task. 

Knowing nothing whatever of elementary schools, I worked 
for the Queen’s Scholarship Examination at home, and was 
admitted into a training college, where I spent two happy 
and busy years, learning from the conversation of my com- 
panions, who were mostly pupil-teachers, to look forward to 
school work as easy, interesting, and pleasant. 

I was soon, however, to find out my mistake. On leaving 
college, bearing now the proud title of “trained and certifi- | 
cated teacher,” I accepted a post as senior assistant of a school 
in the lowest slums of one of our large towns. Interesting the 
work certainly is. How could it be otherwise, bringing one, 
as it does, into close contact with the minds of so many fellow- 
creatures? But easy or pleasant ! 

It will, perhaps, best serve my purpose to run through the 
chief difficulties which I have met with during my school 
work. Want of experience is a general name covering many 
of the difficulties and annoyances with which it is beset. The 
knowledge gained by the pupil-teacher when she is a child, 
and nothing is expected of her, is painfully acquired by the 
assistant as second in command of the school. But the misery 
involved in being incapable of doing the work which is easily 
carried out by the young pupil-teachers under your care is not 
merely the result of loss of dignity. The fourth-year pupil- 
teacher understands her scholars thoroughly ; whereas they are 
a constant puzzle to the inexperienced assistant. Take an 
example. She comes to school in the morning, meaning to 
start fresh after yesterday’s troubles. The children come in 
quietly, and sit like mice through the calling of the registers. 
Encouraged by the silence and meekness, the teacher deter- 
mines to take up some serious subject in the Scripture lesson— 
one that she has postponed, perhaps, till she can hope for some 
degree of responsive reverence from the horde of young savages 
committed to her charge. At first the order is all that can be 
desired. Suddenly a girl sneezes ; her neighbours on either 
side titter. The teacher thinks to check the merriment by an 
authoritative word ; but another girl sneezes,-and there is more 
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laughter. In a few minutes the whole class is sneezing and 
giggling. It is evident that the sneezing is real; there is no 
humbug about it. The children’s eyes are red, and tears are 
streaming down their faces. What can be the matter? The 
class is in confusion, and the unfortunate teacher is helpless. 
At this crisis the headmistress comes along. With a quick 
glance at the class, she says: ‘‘Come out to me the girl who 
has soda!” A momentary hesitation, and then, amidst pro- 
found silence, ten or twelve girls bring out their lumps of soda. 
They receive the due number of strokes with the cane, the 
soda is confiscated, and the headmistress passes on, leaving 
the “trained and certificated assistant” feeling more useless 
and impotent than she has ever done in her life before. 

It is not, however, the teachers only who find difficulty in 
fathoming the ways of the children. The children find it 
equally hard to see things from the new assistant’s point of 
view. This is a lesson which the inexperienced teacher learns 
gradually. It does not occur to her at first that her pupils 
consider her affected because she does not speak as they do, 
and “stuck-up” because she pronounces her “h’s” correctly. 
This knowledge was borne in upon me one day as I was 
strolling down the school lane—slowly, for the bell had only 
just begun ; pensively, for school work makes one thoughtful. 
Two women were lying along the pavement, propped with their 
elbows on the stone, and their heads on their hands—an atti- 
tude much affected by the ladies of our neighbourhood. As 1 
passed they sat up and watched me. ‘Oh, my!” said one of 
them, and the other responded with “ Lor!” The tone of these 
exclamations was unmistakable, and came to me as a revela- 
tion. With this hint to guide me, I soon discovered that the 
children also were imbued with the idea that their new teacher 
was a mass of affectation and arrogance—a subject rather for 
ridicule than for imitation. This may seem a trifle; but the 
difficulty becomes very real when the elder girls listen to your 
remarks as to their manners or their way of speaking with a 
contemptuous tolerance, looking upon them as the outcome of 
your “funny notions,” and never dreaming of availing them- 
selves of the help you wish to give them towards an advance 
in civilization, An example of this struck me during my first 
school term. JI was asked to give a lesson on “ Personal 
Cleanliness” to the upper standards, and my headmistress 
cautioned me to make it thoroughly practical. *“ Don’t be 
afraid of what you say,” she urged. “I want it to make a 
real difference in their everyday life.” Acting upon these 
orders, I referred, among other details, to the use of the tooth- 
brush. I asked them, in the first place, how often it should be 
applied, and received the startling reply : “ Before and after 
every meal!” I felt dubious as to how far the dirty young 
ragamuffins before me lived up to this severely high standard. 
But the answer was solemnly given and quietly received by the 
class, so I accepted it, and gravely discussed the point. After- 
wards I repeated the answer I had received to the head- 
mistress, and asked her whether she thouyht they really had 
that ideal before them. “ Bless me, no,” she said. “ Most of 
them have never seen a tooth-brush ; and, as to meals, why, 
they are given a hunch of bread-and-butter, and sent out to 
eat it in the gutter.” Then l saw how it was. They had been 
humouring me. They looked upon a tooth-brush as too high- 
flown an idea altoyether ; but, supposing that 1 wanted some 
marvellous answer of that kind, they were loth to fall short of 
my expectations. 

The moral I draw from this and similar experiences is that, 
although the refining influence of a gentlewoman could not fail 
to soften and sweeten the characters of these wild, rough girls, 
were it to reach them, yet it is almost impossible to bring it 
to bear directly on them. There are so many hindrances to the 
establishment of a connexion. The children cannot under- 
stand this new stamp of teacher, and, even when time has 
staled the delight of teasing her, they regard her with amused 
tolerance as a “soft” They miss the outward signs of 
authority to which they are accustomed — the influential 
“Ere!” which pulls up the wrong-doer; the familiar “ Pl 
‘teacher’ you!” when a girl dares to speak without being 
spoken to; or the “Did I say you might? DidIl? Did I? 
Did 1?” with its accompanying shakes, which must be borne in 
silence if the culprit is to escape the penalty due to “ answering 
back.” 

But, if it is certain that the work of an inexperienced assistant 
is not easy, it is equally certain that itis not p/easant. Indeed, the 


unpieasantnesses are often of such a character that one prefers 
not to dwell upon them at too great length. One has only to 
glance at the hovels in which our children spend their nights, 
if not their days, to understand that it is hopeless to do more 
than exact a superficial cleanliness of face, hands, and pinafore 
from them. I will say no more. The horrors of dirt are 
better imagined than described; but let no “ cleanly-bred” 
young woman soothe herself with the idea that she will “get 
accustomed to it.” With the best will in the world, the facts 
are too real to be ignored. 

The serious trouble caused by the interference of unreason- 
able and undisciplined mothers is one which I should like to 
mention, however, as it forms an important item in school life, 
and one likely to be overlooked by those who have not suffered 
from it. Of course, there are exceptional mothers who lend 
their support to the teachers influence ; but the work of these 
precious women is done quietly at home, and only reaches the 
ears of the school authorities by chance; whereas the other 
class, who look upon the school teachers as their natural 
enemies, contrive to make the word “ Mothers!” a sound of 
horror to the inexperienced. Even one mother is difficult to 
manage when she comes up full of indignation over some 
imaginary injustice to “our Annie.” She is mostly very violent 
and equally unreasonable whether she is in the wrong or the 
right—the latter case, of course, occurring occasionally, when, 
for instance, a child is cp? in five minutes longer than the 
Board allows. The watchful mother never overlooks the oppor- 
tunity afforded her by such a mistake ; but, as a rule, she does 
not wait for provocation—when things go wrong at home it is 
so satisfactory to be able to vent her wrath upon the new 
teacher. In the rough districts in which I have worked, how- 
ever, the mothers band together in fives and sixes, and make a 
regular day of it. They begin operations by a prolonged visit 
to the yin-shop, and, when they have worked themselves up to 
the requisite pitch of excitement, they clatter noisily up the 
stone stairs and precipitate themselves into the quiet school- 
room, shrieking and gesticulatiny incoherently, red-faced and 
hot in their drunken fury. Such a scene usually ends in an 
appeal either to the master of the boys’ school or to a passing 
policeman, and the over-anxious mothers are forcibly ejected, to 
work off their feelings in the street; while the wretched children, 
who have gaped and giggled during the invas:on, soon settle 
down to work again, only too well accustomed to such hateful 
sights and sounds. 

There are, then, two distinct warnings which I should like to 
impress upon ladies who wish to undertake elementary-school 
teaching. The first is: they should confine their work to the 
better-class schools in respectable districts, where the girls 
have such a home-training that they are enabled at least to 
appreciate the efforts of those who wish to instil a certain 
retinement of manners and conduct into their minds; where 
gentle, quiet habits will serve as a model instead of a laughing- 
stock, as they do in the rougher schools, where a manner so far 
removed from that to which the children are accustomed 
completely destroys the teachers influence with them. Then 
the girls who are educated in these schools will be fitted to 
undertake the work among their less civilized sisters, and will, 
in their turn, hand on the benefits which they have received, 
thus forming a link between the social classes which should 
be as beneticial as it is natural. 

The other piece of advice which I wish to offer is that no one 
should undertake the work of elementary teaching who has not 
begun early enough to go through the four years’ apprenticeship 
as pupil-teacher. The experience gained during those years is 
so invaluable, and so easily acquired, that 1 do not hesitate in 
pronouncing it absolutely necessary to successful and happy 
work in school. The faults which are commonly imputed to 
the pupil-teacher system seem to me to lie further back in the 
work of the “standards.” The girls who form the bulk of the 
pupil-teachers have been taught in the elementary schools. 
They go steadily through the school of their district, and, 
passing from the upper standards to the probationary stage of 
monitor, are bound in the following year as pupil-teachers. 
These girls have received no better bringing-up than their 
sisters and companions, who become, at best, factory hands or 
“generals” in a lodging-house. During the years in which 
they pass the standards, the children receive, if the school be a 
good one, a firm foundation in the elementary subjects ; but 
they are not taught the lesson which is so essential to them in 
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after-life—the lesson of learning for themselves. The informa- 
tion which they acquire is given to them ready prepared, and, 
by however intelligent a method their oral lessons may be 
administered, the c/z/dren’s share in the business is not an 
intelligent one. They are never given a book and told to study 
from it; the lesson is “got up” by the teacher, and, if the 
children are to do more than listen to it, the chief points are 
picked out by her and written on the blackboard for them to 
learn. The consequence is that later, when they become pupil- 
teachers, they are absolutely incapable of doing their work 
independently. 1 was once asked, in the temporary absence of 
a headmistress, whom I have always honoured as one of the 
most intelligent and wide-minded of her race, to “hear” a pupil- 
teacher’s history lesson, and it was indeed a case of “ hearing” 
it. The girl handed me a text-book, and, as I was looking over 
the two pages set to see how I could best test her work, she 
suddenly began, and, to my amazement, repeated the first page 
word for word, and the second page in broken meaningless 
sentences. Waiting till she had finished, I asked her one or 
two leading questions, but it was evident that the words she 
had repeated conveyed no ideas whatever to her mind. I tried 
to show her the uselessness, for examination or any other 
purposes, of attempting to learn the whole book by heart, but 
she only replied doggedly : “ Governess told me to learn it like 
that”; and when I afterwards asked “Governess” for her 
reason, she answered : “ If I don’t make them learn it by heart, 
they don’t learn it at all ; they know no other way of doing it, 
and I have not time to teach them.” 

The natural result of this barbarous method is seen when the 
pupil-teachers enter college. The following case is no excep- 
tion :—A student was observed to spend the whole of an hour 
set apart for the study of physiography in elaborately copying, 
in beautiful copperplate writing, a paye of her text-book treating 
of the distance of the sun from the earth as ascertained by the 
parallax of Mars. On being asked if she meant to spend 
another hour in learning it, she replied: “Oh, no! I don’t 
bother much with the difficult bits, dt Dve written it out!” 

No; I consider that the ideal training for elementary-school 
teachers is that of a healthy girl who is brought up in a well 
ordered home, where she acquires habits of methodical work, 
and who is sent to a thoroughly good secondary school, such 
as a Woodward or a high school. There she receives a 
thorough grounding in such subjects as history, geography, 
English, French, &c., which (with the exception of the one 
or, at most, two which have been taken as class subjects 
in their school) are sprung upon the unfortunate elementary- 
school girls as a perfectly new branch of learning when they 
begin their examination work. Our ideal girl also acquires 
the habit at school of learning by herself, so that later on, 
while those who have not had her advantages will pore for 
hours over a book with no result but a headache, she will be 
enabled quickly to seize the gist of the pages set, make sure of 
the chief points, and pass on cheerfully to other work. 

She must then, for the reasons at which I have already 
hinted, go through her four years’ apprenticeship as a pupil- 
teacher. During this time she will gradually and easily learn 
the art of managing children. The mistakes she makes will 
be expected and readily condoned ; while, for the credit of the 
schooi, she will receive constant help and advice as to her 
teaching. Her book-work will be no difficulty to her, for not 
only is she already familiar with the subjects set for study, but 
she is accustomed to work alone ; while the fact that she is 
two or three years older than her less fortunate companions 
tends to make her steadier and more zcalous over her work. 
In these four years she will have the opportunity of learning 
needlework, a branch of education which, alas! is sadly 
neglected in most secondary schools, but which is an im- 
portant part of the elementary teaching of girls. She will be 
gradually and calmly initiated into the mysteries of registration 
instead of having them hurled at her in a series of maddening 
hypothetical cases during the period of her college training. 

Finally she goes to college, and spends two years studying 
the theories underlying the practical teaching which has become 
so familiar to her, and, having her own experience to check 
them by, she is not exposed to the sneer which damps the 
enthusiasm of girls who know schools only through the medium 
of college training. ‘Oh, yes; but you must forget your 
college notions if you are to.be of any use in school” is a 
remark which meets many a teacher who leaves college with 


the earnest intention of making the most of the lessons she has 
learnt there. The girl who has had the advantages both of a 
secondary school and of the pupil-teacher’s apprenticeship will 
have been over most of the ground covered by the extensive 
syllabus of the Teacher’s Certificate Examination, so that 
there need be no question of over-work or broken health during 
her college career. 

She will thus go forth to her work fully equipped, with health 
and strength,the habit of work, experience in the management 
of children, and a good all-round knowledge of the subjects 
which she is called upon to teach. With such a training, in a 
clean school and a respectable neighbourhood, no girl who is 
ready to face a certain amount of drudgery and steady work 
need doubt that she will find a happy and useful occupation in 
an elementary school. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHONETICS FOR SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. ` 


SIR,—Your insertion of Miss Brebner’s article and Dr. 
Lloyd’s letter shows that the subject of phonetics is coming 
within the sphere of “ practical educatics,” if I may coin a new 
phrase. I have no desire to criticize the present arrangement 
of the Soames alphabet. All such efforts are infinitely better 
than the orthographic system now in vogue. That there is 
need of an improved alphabet no one doubts, and any and 
every attempt to produce an improved alphabet must meet 
with opposition ; but amongst phoneticians a little more charity 
is needed for the common good. 

May I outline a scheme which a few friends have formulated 
for use in schools ? 


Long Vowels and Diphthongs. 


Medial.—aa (palm), ai (paid), ee (feed), au (fraud), oa (boat), 
oo (food), ei (mind), eu (feud), o (owl), ot (oil). 

Terminal.—ay (pay), aw (flaw), y (by), ew (few), ow (cow), 
oy (coy). 

Short Vowels. 
Medial.—a (pat), e (pet), i (pit), o (pot), u (put). 
Terminal,—y (pity). 
Consonants. 

6, c (hard), d, f, g (hard), 4, 7, & (before e, 2, ez, eu), 1, m, n, P, 
g (for Aw), 7, 5, 4, V, W, X, Y, Z. 

Double Consonants.—ch, ng, th, th (them), sh, zÀ. 


By this scheme the broad English sounds may be repre- 
sented with the least change of existing forms, with easy 
transition to current literature. It is little use endeavouring to 
represent fine shades until the public mind has become pho- 
neticized. 

There is another feature of this subject which needs attention 
—the omission of silent letters in ordinary writing and printing. 
A movement in this direction is on foot in America. Why not 
in England? We are spending time and energy by writing 
redundant letters which might be avoided. Why not omit the 
following letters, and adopt the following reduced forms ? 


Omit a, and write hed, led, bred, mesure, fether. 


» £ y hav, liv, gon, hart, litl, deemd, feard. 
E: iy lesure, frend, parlament. 
gn iO re trubl, dubl, ruf. 
„ u 5 favor, color, labor, gilt, bild, gard. 
» ue j catalog, pedagog, leag. 
n WE y program. 
gp Ol y wud, shud, cud. 
» ush ,, tho, altho, thoro. 
» Oh y thru, thruout. 
Change ed to Z fe shipt, mixt, furnisht. 

ss,  Ples A M telefone, telegraf, filosofy. 

x Haf 5 lafter, enuf. 

yo QUe È a5 mosk, burlesk, grotesk. 


Several of these suggested forms are really old spellings, 
current in the writings of Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, 
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Carlyle, and Tennyson. If imitation be the height of flattery, 
why not indulge in such sensible spellings stampt with the 
impress of our standard authors? The adoption of these or 
any additional amended forms must be the work of time. A 
determined effort to establish improved forms, gradually, should 
meet with ready acceptance, especially if recognised by authori- 
tative bodies—Government Blue Books, Acts of Parliament, 
Education Department, Universities, &c. In a measure this is 
done by the National Educational Association in America. 
Much personal effort and courage is needed, and until spelling 
reformers adopt some modified forms in their own writing, 
it is little use urging others to do so. Will the readers of 
the Journal make a start and “bell the cat”? Why be 
afraid >—Yours, &c., H. DRUMMOND. 
S. Nicolas’ Hous, Hetton-le-Hole, R.S.O. 


THE STORY OF A DISMISSAL AT OUNDLE SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—I hope that the following account of my dismissal will 
be of interest both to those assistant-masters who are exposed to 
similar treatment and to the public at large, and will show the 
need of some check or restraint upon the powers which a head- 
master may now abuse, and which in my case, I venture to say, 
have been flagrantly abused. 

On July 10, 1899, I was summarily dismissed “ for interfering 
with what the Headmaster, Mr. F. W. Sanderson, thought to be 
proper treatment of a colleague.” This is the exact reason 
given. 

The course of events leading to this high-handed action is as 
follows. On Sunday, March 12, 1899, a masters’ meeting was 
summoned, from which I was, by chance, absent, and the 
colleague in question, who has worked at Oundle for over twenty 
years, and has enjoyed the respect of the staff as well as of his 
neighbours, was charged with opposition and disloyalty—the 
last words being: “I leave the matter in your hands, gentle- 
men.” No reasons were given, and we still know of none. 

We heard no more of the matter, and at the commencement 
of the Midsummer term, 1899, we thought that the relations 
between the two had improved. But on Sunday, June 11, as we 
were leaving church atter morning service, the Headmaster 
addressed our colleague, in the presence of some of the staff and 
of others, in what can only be described as a most insulting 
manner, and suspended him from his school duties for two days ! 
A reason for this treatment was at once asked for, but was most 
insolently refused. Having been an eye-witness of this scene, 
and feeling personally humiliated by the overbearing demeanour 
of the Headmaster—a feeling which was generally shared by my 
colleagues—I ventured to visit my colleague next day to ask 
what cause there could be for this treatment and previous 
treatment of the same kind. Moreover, as the Headmaster, by 
calling a meeting of the staff, had already seemed to invite us 
to take official notice of the relations between them, I offered 
my colleague my services to bring them together, in the hope 
that some satisfactory explanation might be arrived at. How- 
ever, he, while courting inquiry, thought it was better for the 
staff, as a staff, not to intervene, though he was grateful for our 
expression of personal sympathy with him. In consequence 
nothing was done. 

Soon afterwards my colleague was summoned suddenly 
from his room, and, within earshot of his form, was told to leave 
the Latin class and the premises “ for his dirty [szc] behaviour,” 
no explanation being given. A day or two later, Saturday, 
July 8, 1899, the Headmaster, after morning prayers, startled the 
whole school, masters and boys, by addressing fhe boys, saying 
that “he had been insulted, that he was insulted almost daily” ; 
but did not tell us by whom, and we are still in ignorance. 
Immediately after this melodramatic scene, he interviewed 
myself and one or two colleagues, and forbade us to discuss the 
recent occurrence. He remarked that he came specially to me, 
as he had been 7#/formed that 1 had visited my colleague and 
expressed sympathy with him. I at once acknowledged it, and 
said that I felt that 1 had a duty to a colleague, and did not 
think his treatment 77 any case justifiable. 1 declared that I was 
no champion of my colleague in the actual cause, if any, of 
quarrel between them, and begged Mr. Sanderson to state his 
case to the staff openly. He refused. On the following day 
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BENEDIX’S DOCTOR WESPB, »2s. 6d. 

AUERBACH'S SCHWARZWALDBR DORFGESOHICHTEN, 
SELEOTIONS FROM. 3s. 

HOFFMANN’'S MBISTER MARTIN. 

HEYSD’S HANS LANGHE. 2s. 


AUERBACH’S AUF WAOCHE AND ROQUETTE’S DBR 
GHFRORENE KUSS. 32s. 


MOSHR’S DER BIBLIOTHEBEAR. 2s. 
EBER’S BINE FRAGE. 2s. 

FREYTAG'S DIE JOURNALISTEN. 2s. 6d. 
GUTZEKOW’S ZOPF UND SCHWHBERT. 2s. 6d. 
GERMAN EPIC TALBS. 2s. 6d. 
SCHBFFEL’S BKKEHARD. >s. 


1s. 6d. 


Prospectuses and Catalogues post free. 


LONDON : 
WITITTAKERS& CO., Wuite HARI Si REET, PAT ERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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NOW READY.| MCDOUGALL’S COMPLETE HISTORICAL READER. 


THE LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
With 125 lilustrations, Maps, &o., closely following the text, and Complete Historical Summary, Notes, and 
NEW T Revisal Exercises In Spelling, at end. 
HIS ORICAL This History has been specially written to give Pupils a clear and graphic sketch of their country’s history. 


The complete field of British History from B.C. 55 to the present time is reviewed in a succinct manner. Com- 


RE ADING ADING BOOK. prehensiveness of view, conciseness and lucidity of expression, have been aimed at, and the 
Great Landmarks of Hinglish and Scottish History 


have been set, as it were, 2 relief. The book contains 


N OW REA RE ADY. A WHALTH OF ILLUSTRATION 
admirably adapted to elucidate the text, with fine Portraits of Historical Notables scattered throughout. The 
numerous Coloured Maps are a special feature of the book. 


Cloth Board The TYPE is clear, and of a suitable size. 
oth Boards, The PRINTING and PAPER are of first-class quality. 
E k. 
Price - 18. 9d. e COVER DESICN is striking, and in accord with the nature of the boo 


No care or expense has been spared to ensure this Book taking a foremost place. 


TO BE ISSUED SHORTLY. 


_ MCDOUGALL’S ADVANCED LITERARY REAOER. 


Containing Selections from leading Authors, including Lord Rosebery, Rt. Hon. W. E. Cladstone, Sir Robert Ball, Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
R. L. Stevenson, Bret Harte, Charles Reade, &c. The book will contain Selections from leading present day Authors, as well as from the great 
Masters of past days. A short Sketch of 19th Century Authors is given, as well as Exercises on Composition and Oral Exercises on each Lesson. 
The booki is superbly Illustrated. 300 pages. In Art Cloth Cover. Prioe 1s. 9d. 


eee oZ ie e at E Kaan = -Åe ee ee Și Imi 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. NOW READY. 


MCDOUGALL’S CONSTRUCTIVE DRAWING CHARTS. 


The title explains the plan of the Sheets. Each copy is based on the previous one, so that there are no gaps in the grade of difficulty ; the 
old fragmentary scraps of Renaissance are replaced by complete forms, such as will prove interesting to pupils. To most of the Sheets are added 
‘* Designs based on the Exercises.” Now Ready, Sets ill., IV., and V., Freehand. 24 Sheets on Roller. Size 32 by 23 inches. Price 8s. per Set. 

Reduced F Facsimile sof Chart Charts s post free o Sree on n application. 


eee eS 


MCDOUGALL’S EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
24 Warwick Lane, London, E.C., and Edinburgh. 


NUMBER NINE NOW_READY. 
THE 


| 

| 

SCHOOL WORLD. 
A WMontbly Magazine of Educational 

: Work and Progress. 

| 


` : l PRIOE SIXPENCE. 
CONTENTS. 
J À AN / Cn the Teaching of Proportion for Use in Ceometry. 1. By Professor 
ea J. M. Hitt, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.—The Teaching of English 


M. 
Literature. Richard Ja at ore oo the et ay J. A. NICKLIN, 
B.A.—A Teacher’s LI nglish History. OHNSON Ey n 
FOR BOTH HANDS. M.A., and C. S. FEARER SIDE, A. A.—Chapters in Jaa Hygiene. 

` Work and Sleep. By C. E. SHELLY, M. oe ert a hay Wing 
cs 99 By C. J. BATTERSBY, M.A.—Caesar: The o War, „ 1-23. 
THE ONLY HYGIENIC. (One F the set Latin subjects for the Cambridge Local Examination, 
December, 1899.) By J. H. HAYDON, M.A.—Inspection of Higher Schools 
= ae 5 e in Scotland.—A Revolution in Irish Secondary Education.—Conference of 
a z n Medical Officers of rsa Fa copa e ae le Quality ae Morning 
ihla ” and Afternoon School Work.—Commerci ucation in the United States. 
Easiest to Teach. The most Legible. —Medicine as a Career.—A Century's Progress in Science. Address by 
it : T (4 +> 4) | Sir MICHAEL Foster, K.C.B., F.R.S., President of the British Asso- 
Easiest to Learn. The most Rapid.” | ciation.—Items of Interest: Ceneral; Foreign; Current History.—The 
School Pulpit: The Use of the Past. By the Ven. Archdeacon WILSON, 
M.A.—vunior Cambridge Local Examination, December, 1899. Monthly 
Test Papers, No. 1.—Laboratory Arrangements.— Correspondence : Leisure 
For Specimen Books, Current Price Lists, and Conditions Hour Pursuits. By HEADMASTER. The Identification of Insects. By 

of the Imperial Competitions, apply to ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


ef The next number of Zhe School World will be published on 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LTD., | October 3, and all subsequent numbers will appear a few days 


| before the beginning of each month. 


ST. DUNSTAN'S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, LONDON. | MACMILLAN & CO., Limirep, LONDON. 
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Sunday, July 9, 1899, after chapel again, he desired my colleague 
to come and see him, and then formally demanded his resignation 
—telling him that, if he did not resign, he would adopt other 
measures, but assigning no cause. On Monday morning, 
July 10, about 7 a.m., Z received a summons to the Headmaster’s 
study, and was told that “ I had interfered between him and the 
proper treatment of my colleague.” 

I confessed, as before, that I felt that he was not justified in 
humiliating him and us in this intolerable fashion, and that I 
was by no means the only member of the staff who thought so. 
He then informed me that he had come to the conclusion that 
we could not work together, that he had written out a cheque 
for the Midsummer term and the next, and dismissed me. I 
quietly accepted the cheque and left his presence. 

I think that 1 must state here that some three or four weeks 
before this occurred Mr. Sanderson had cordially recommended 
me for the headmastership of the important school which I now 
hold, and had expressed his sorrow at the thought of my 
probable departure. 

Will it be believed that this Headmaster, when questioned by 
the Governing Body of my school as to the reason of my dis- 
missal, wrote a document in which he endeavoured to identify 
me with the unintelligible difference between himself and my 
colleague? He deliberately tried to give a false impression of 
my conduct, and never so much as hinted that it was to his 
insulting treatment alone that I objected. He also thought 
that his recommendation ought to be modified in the hght of 
recent events but could not recollect what he had said in my 
favour. 

I am glad to say that he has failed in his attempt to injure 
me. He also stated that I had demanded an explanation of 
my colleague’s dismissal; but up to the end of the term, 
August 1, 1899, my colleague had not resigned nor been dis- 
missed ; so how could | have done so before July 10? 

I never demanded any explanation of it ; I only, as I have 
said, protested, as did another senior member of the staff, against 
the offensive treatment I have tried to describe.—Yours truly, 

R. EDMONDS JONES, M.A. Oxon., 

Canada, September, 1899. Clerk in Holy Orders. 


SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL FINANCE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1rR,—I trust the following may meet the eye of Sir J. Gorst and of 
Prof. Jebb. The Headmasters’ Association calculate the income from 
all sources at £15 per head where the average is under a hundred. 
The Organizing Secretary of the Kesteven (Lincs) County Council has 
just issued a report on the secondary education of his district, at the 
request of his Committee. There are five secondary endowed boys’ 
schools in full working order. 


Income at £15 Income as it is from 


School. No. of Scholars. per head. fees and endowment. 
Pi E EE AO Gorin OOO srra 41,200 
i es Gack cen taaess GO: waicsaxveres: BIO: racen 1,220 
Ciialecsvedes BO cca ccvans Mi GAO! ET 388 
Diedvienateeses 23 ETAT S45 E 125 
Bc cougar SO; EA J50 sir 340 


For years school E has provided, in every way, as good an education 
for its district as school A, &c. How long is this disgraceful state of 
affairs to continue? If all these endowments in Kesteven were 
“ pooled ” for secondary purposes generally, justice would be done. 

The numbers are approximate ; but they are near enough for all 
practical purposes. There is no justice in such a proposal, and, if 
carricd out throughout the country, the financial secondary problem 
would be solved.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., A; BoC; 


A NEW volume by Sir Joshua Fitch, under the title ‘‘ Educational 
Aims and Methods,” is announced by the Cambridge University Press. 
Its predecessor, ‘‘ Lectures on Teaching,” delivered in the University 
of Cambridge, has had a large circulation in Great Britain, America, 
and the Colonies, and has been translated into Spanish and into one of 
the vernacular languages of India. The forthcoming volume is more 
miscellaneous in character, and consists of lectures and addresses given 
in Cambridge, or before the Teachers’ Guild and other bodies of 
teachers in England and in America. Its general aim is to direct 
attention to various aspects of educational theory and of practical work ; 
and it includes several monographs on the lives of distinguished and 
representative teachers. 
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OXFORD LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS,1900. 


The following Books, published by RELFE BROTHERS, LTD., will be 
found specially adapted for Pupils preparing for the above Examinations. 


FRENCH (Preliminary). 
Perrault’s Contes des Fées. Contains full Notes, Vocabulary, 


and List of Irregular Verbs. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 
“ A charming little work, printed in clear, bold type."—Secondary Education. 


FRENCH (Junior). 
Merimée’s Colomba. Notes and Vocabulary by the Rev. f. 


Hewetson. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 
“ We have pleasure in recommending it.”—Schoolmaster. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLHDGH. 


St. Luke. With Introduction and Notes by G. CARTER, M.A. 
2nd Edition. rs. 6d. 


Acts of the Apostles. With Introduction and Notes by G. 
CARTER, M.A. 2nd Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Church Catechism. By A. RicHkgs, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 
gd. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Wright's Synopsis of Hnglish History. 
1858. ; 


Wood's Summary Do. 
Carter’s Outlines Do. 


B.C. §§5—A.D. 


B.C. 55—A.D. 1886. ıs. 
oth Edition. B.C. 5§5—A.D. 1897. 


Cloth, rs. 6d. 
Gutteridge’s Chart of Hnglish History. No. 2. 1066- 
1837. s 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Carter's Geography and Atlas. 4th Edition. Crown 4to, 
ciotn, 2s. . 


The book is a complete Geography and Atlas. 


Geographical Terms, their Derivation and Mean- 
ings, with Notes on Tides, Winds, Currents, &c. By A.W. 
Piatt, B.A. 2nd Edition. 4d. 


Irvine’s Geographical Text-Book. [Illustrated by Twelve 


Maps, 4to. roth Edition. is. 
Irvine’s British Possessions and Colonies. Illustrated 
by Twelve Maps, to. 1s. [Just published. 


Relfe Brothers’ Charterhouse Atlas. Thirty-eight Maps 
(coloured), containing Railway Map of the British Isles, coloured Map of the 
Environs of London, Liverpool, Manchester, &c. Folio size, cloth, rs. 

Relfe Brothers’ Aldersgate Atlas. Seventy-two 4to Maps 
(coloured), with Index, containing Political, Physical, and Classical Maps, 
Commercial Chart, showing the steamer routes, &c. 2nd Edition, revised. 
Cloth, price 3s. 


Physical Outline Maps. 1. Shaded to show the land elevations, 
bringing out clearly the special character of the country. 2. Comparative 
arcas are shown by inset Maps of the British Isles on the same scale. It is 
intended that pupils should use these Maps for the purpose of filling in the names 
and position of towns, the names of rivers and mountain districts, &c. AFRICA, 
SOUTH AMERICA, SCOTLAND, Tne Ruine Basin, AUSTRALIA, THE Wor tp, 
INDIA, IRELAND, ENGLAND, EUROPE, PALESTINE, CHINESE EMPIRE. rd. each. 


ELEMENTARY NATURAL SCIBNCH. 
Paul Bert’s Scientific Knowledge. Cloth, 3s. This book 


has been written for the purpose of giving Elementary Instruction in Physics 
and Natural Science. Containing nearly Six Hundred Illustrations. It is 
divided into Seven Parts, viz. :— 


1, ANIMALS, 2. PLANTS. 3. STONES AND SOILS, 


4. Purysics. 
5. CHEMISTRY. 6. ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


7. VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


Complete Catalogues of Relfe Brothers’ Publications, &c. post free on 
application, 


RELFE BROTHERS, LTD., Educational Publishers, 
6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, London, E.C. 
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BNGLAND IN THB NINBTEENTH OCOBNTURY. By C. W. Oman, 
M.A., Author of ‘A History of England,” ‘The Art of War,” &c. One Vol., 
crown vo, 35. 6d. [Ready October is. 

This is an entirely new work, embracing English history from 1801 to 1899. The 
want of a concise volume dealing with events of our own times has been long 
acknowledged, and it is hoped that Mr, Oman's book will fill the gap. 

A HISTORY OF BNGLAND. By Cuarres Oman, Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, and Lectureron History at New College, Oxford. Author of ‘‘ Warwick 
the King- M oo " «A History of Ancient Greece,” ‘‘A History of Europe, A.D. 
476-928," 

New and Revised Edition. Fully furnished with Maps, Plans of the principal 

Battlefields, and Genealogical Tables. 760 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 55. 

Also, in Two Parts, each part complete, with Index, 3s. :—Part I.: 
Earliest Times to 1603. Part II.: From 1603 to 1835 

LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By the Ven. A. S. 
AGLEN, Archdeacon of St. Andrews, formerly Assistant-Master at Marlborough 
College. 450 pp., with Maps, 4s. 6d. 

AN ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By Axorew J. 
Hernertson, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., Assistant Reader in Geography at Oxford 
University. With sixteen pages of "Coloured Maps, numerous Diagrams, and 
Photographs of Relief Maps, and several hundred magnificent Illustrations. 
Large şto (about 12 by ro inches), , 5S. 


ENGLISH. 


ARNOLD'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
General Editor—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 


One Shilling and Threepence. One Shilling and Sixpence. 


THE JOURNAL 


From the 


TO WEE NIGHT TEDE 
AS YOU LIKB IT. ` RIOHARD II. 
JULIUS CASSAR. HENRY V. 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S | | RICHARD III 
- KING JOHN. 
Te ee iron: | CORIOLANUS. 
THE TEMPEST. HAMLET. 


ARNOLD'S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 
General Editor—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 


PARADISE ae Books I.and MARMION. Cloth, ıs. 6d. 
II. Cloth, ts. THB LADY OF THE LAKH. 
FARADISA Losr. Books III. : Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
and IV. CHILDE HAROLD. Cloth, zs. 
THH LAY “SP THE LAST | MACAULAY’'S LAYS OF AN- 
MINSTREL. srs. 3d. t CIENT ROMB. Cloth, ıs. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS. 


PRACTICAL MATHHMATIOS. By Jonn Granam, B.A., Demonstrator 
of Mechanical Engineering and Applied Mathematics in the Technical College, 
Finsbu Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 4d. 

THE HLEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By R. Lacnutan, Sc.D., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, with or without 
Answers, 2s. 6d. Answers separately, 15 

THE ELEMENTS OF BUCLID, BOOKS I.-VI. By R. LACHLAN, 
Sc.D. With Alternative Proofs, Notes, Exercises, all the Standard Theorems, 
and a large collection of Riders and Problems. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The following Parts are now ready:—Book I. Cloth, rs. Books I. and II. 

Cloth, 1s. 6d. Books [., II.. and ILI. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THA MERCANTILE ARITHMBTIO. By R. Wormer, D.Sc. Part I. 
Including Rule of Three, Practice, Fractions, and Decimals. 2s. Part II. 
Interest, Proportion, Percentages, Stocks, Re 2s. Complete with Answers, 
4s. ; without Answers, 3s. ; Answers separately, 1s. 


ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 
General Editor— Prof. RAPHAEL MELDOLA, F.R.S., of the Finsbury Technical 
College of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
STRAM BOILERS. By Georgek HaLLipavy, late Demonstrator at the Fins- 
Technical College. With numerous Illustrations. 400 pages, 5s. 

BLE TRICAL TRAOTION. By Ernest Witson, Wh.Sc., M.I-E.E., 
Professor of Electrical al ne in the Siemens Laboratory, King’ s College, 
London. Crown 8vo, cloth 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By T. S. Dymonp, of the County 
Technical Laboratory, Chelmsford. 6d. 

MAGNETISM AND WLWCTRICITY. 


Northera Polytechnic Institute, Holloway. 


LHOCTURES ON THBORETICAL AND PHYSICAL OHHEMIS- 
TRY. PartI.—CHEMICAL DYNAMICS. By Dr. J. H. Van't Horr, 
Professor at the University of Berlin. Translated by Dr. R. A. Leuretpr, 
Professor at the East London Technical College. One Vol., demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

PHYSICAL OHHMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. By Dr. Van DE- 
VENTER. tee by Dr. R. A. LeHFELDT, Professor at the East London 
Technical College. éd. 

A FIRST YEARS. sar tes tae OF HXPERIMENTAL WORE 
IN CHEMISTRY. By H. Cook, D.Sc., F.1.C., Principal of the 
Clifton Laboratory, Bristol. een 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEBRS. By Professor J. Perry, F.R.S. 
About 400 PR . crown 8vo, cloth, 

A oN D COURSE oF SLEMBNTARY CHEMISTRY. 

ByE. J. ree F.C.S., Headmaster of the Technical School, Birmingham. In 


By J. Parey Yorke, of the 


Five Parts, issued separately. Parts I.-IV., 7d. each; Part V. -y 15. Also com- 
plete in One Vol., 3s. 
Part I. Common Gases.—Part II. The Atmosphere.—Part TIT.  Water.— 


Part IV. Carbon and Non-metallic Elements.—Part V. 

and Formule. 

SOUND, LIGHT, AND HEAT, LECTURES ON. By R. Wormer, 
D.Sc. Each subject in One small Vol., cloth, 1s. each. 


A MANUAL OF PHYSIOLOGY. By Leonarp Hitt, M.D., Lecturer 
in Physiology at the London Hospital Medical College. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. 6s. 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLDS COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 
will be forwarded, post free, on application, 


Loxpon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


Metallic Bodies, Symbols, 
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Williams & Norgate’s School Books. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


DELBOS. — THE STUDENTS GRADUATED FRENCH 
RHADHR. For the Use of Public Schools. I.—First Year: Anecdotes, 
Tales, Historical Pieces. Edited, with Notes and a complete Vocabulary, 
by Lton Dersros, M.A., H.M.S. ‘ Britannia.” Twelfth Edition. 166 pp. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


DHLBOS. — THE STUDENT'S GRADUATED FRENOH 
READER. For the Use of Public Schools. II.—Second Year: Historical 
Pieces and Tales. Edited, with Notes, by Léon Devos, M.A.. H.M.S. 
a | Britannia.” Sixth Edition. r80 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

‘Te would be no easy matter to find a French reader more completely satisfactory 
in oa respect than that of M. Delbos.”— Atheneum. 

t This is a very satisfactory collection from the best authors, selected with great 
care, and supplied with adequate notes. ... A thoroughly good book of this kind 
should, in fact, be calculated to inspire a taste for literature in the student’ s mind. 
The volumes edited by M. Delbos fairly meet this requirement.”—/ournal of 
Education. 

“The notes are critical and explanatory. The book is well printed and excel- 
lently got up." — Educational Times. 

DELBOS. — LITTLE BUGÈNB'’S FRENCH READER. For 
Beginners. Anecdotes and Tales. Edited, with Notes and a complete Vocabu- 
lary. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. 6d. 

VIOTOR HUGO.—LES MISHRABLBS. (Les Principaux a 
Edited, with Life and Notes, by J. Boiztur, Senior French Master, Dulwich 
College. Two Vols. Crown &vo, cloth, each 3s. 6d. 

“A worthy addition to our stock of French reading books, which will be welcomed 
by numberless masters. . . . M. Boielle’s notes are full and tothe point, his philology 
is sound, and his translations idiomatic.”—/Journal of Education. 

VICTOR HUGO.—NOTRE DAME DH PARIS. Adapted for the Use 
of Schools and Colleges. By J. BoirtLe, B.A., Senior French Master, Dulwich 
College. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 

“ Equipped in the same excellent: manner as the same author's ‘ Misérables.’ 
Makes an admirable school book.” — Scotsman. 


EUGENES THE STUDENT'S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
OF THE FRENOH LANGUAGB. With an Historical Sketch of 
the Formation of French. For the Use of Public Schools. With Exercises, 
By G. EuGENr Fasnacut, late French Master, Westminster School. Twentieth 
Edition, thoroughly Revised. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Or, separately, 
Grammar, 3s. 3 Exercises, 2s. 6d. 

“In itself this is in many ways the most satisfactory grammar for beginners that 
we have as yet seen." — A thenaum., 

BUGHNB'S FRHNOH METHOD. Elementary French Lessons. Eas 
Rules and Exercises preparatory to the ‘‘Student’s Comparative French 
Grammar.” By the same Author. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 

“Certainly deserves to rank among the best of our elementary French exercise 
books.’ '—Educatienal Tines. 

BUGENR'’S COMPARATIVE FRENOH-ENGLISH STUDIBS. 
GRAMMATICAL AND IDIOMATIO. Being an entirely Re-written 
Edition of the ‘French Exercises for Middle and Upper Forms.” Eleventh 
Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FRHNCH COMPOSITION THROUGH LORD MACAULAY’'S 
BNGLISH. Edited, with Notes, Hints, and Introduction, by JAMES 
BoieLLe, B.A. Univ. Gall., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Senior French Master, Dulwich College, &c., 


Vol. I. Frederick the Great. 3s. 
Vol. IL. Warren Hastings. 3s. cd. 
Vol. III. Lord Olive. 3s. 


“ This, we may say at once, is an exceeding!y useful idea, well carried out, and one 
of the best things of its class that we have seen. .. . We can pronounce the equiva- 
lence of the idioms recommended to be quite unusually just.""—Saturday Review. 
JAMBHS (WILLIAM) and A. MOLE. — FRENCH - HNGLISH 

AND ENGLISH-FRENOH DIOTIONARY. With Tables of Irre- 
gular Verbs. Fifteenth Edition. 1,000 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


WBHISSE'S COMPLETE PRAOTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE 
GHERMAN LANGUAGB. With Exercises on Conversation, Letters, 


Poems, and Treatises, &c. Fourth Edition, almost entirely Re-written. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the fullest and most satisfactory 
German Grammar yet published in England.” —/ournal of Education. 
WHBISSH’S SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN IDIOMS. Being a 

Collection of the Idioms most in use. With Examination Papers. Second Edi- 

„tion. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

MOLLER (A.).—A GERMAN RBADING BOOK. A Companion to 
Schlutter’s ‘German Class Book.” New Edition. Corrected to the Official 
German Spelling. With a Comp'ete Vocabulary. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

HHIN'S GERMAN BXAMINATION PAPERS. Comprising a 


Complete Set of German Papers set at the Local Examinations in the four 


Universities of Scotland. By G. Hin, Aberdeen Grammar School. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. éd. 

A SHORT SKETCH OF GERMAN LITERATURE. Prepared 
for the Scottish Leaving - Certificate Examinations. By Vivian PHivuirrs, 


B.A., Fettes College. Second Edition, Revised. Pott 8vo, 1s. 


JAMES (WILLIAM) and O. STOFFBL.—_GHRMAN-ENGLISH 
AND ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY. Complete Gram- 


matical Dictionary of the German and English Languages.  ‘Thirty-fourth 
Edition. 1,009 pp. 8ve, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH; 
Anp 7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
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MESSRS. BELLS NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 


Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., 
Classical Master at St. Paul’s School. 


ELEMENTARY SERIES. 


With or without Vocabularies. Pott 8vo, Is. 6d. each. 


These volumes are edited with introductions, notes, grammatical 
appendix, &c., and are copiously illustrated with drawings made from 
authentic sources, as well as maps and plans. | 


Now ready : 


Cornelius Nepos.—Epaminondas, Hanni- 
bal, Cato. By H. L. Earl, M.A., Grammar School, 
Manchester. [Aeady. 


Eutropius.—Books i. and ii. (One Vol.). By 
J. G. Spencer, B.A., St. Paul’s Preparatory School. [ Ready. 


Ccosar.—Book ti. By A. C. Lippett, M.A., High 
School, Nottingham. (Ready. 


Livy.—Book IX., cc. 1.-xix. By W. C. FLAM- 


STEAD WALTERS, M.A., formerly of Christ’s College, New 
Zealand. [ Ready. 


Ovid’s Metamorphoses.— Book Í. By G. H. 
WELLS, M.A., Merchant Taylors’ School. [ Ready. 


The following will be ready very shortly: 


Ccosar.—Book iii. By F. H. Corson, M.A., Head- 


master of Plymouth College, and G. M. GWYTHER, M.A., 
Assistant-Master. [Zm mediately. 


Livy. — Hannibals First Campaign in 
Italy. (Selected from Book XXI.) By F. E. A. TRAYES, 
M.A., St. Paul’s School. 


Horace’s Odes.—Book f. By C. G. BOTTING, 
B.A., St. Paul’s School. 


Virgils A-neld.—Book fl. By L. D. WAINWRIGHT, 
M.A., St. Paul’s School. 


Virgils Æneid.—Book fV. By A. S. WARMAN, 
B.A., Grammar School, Manchester. 


*,* Others in preparation. 


Specimen Copies post free to Headmasters on application. 
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WORKS BY CHAS. PENDLEBURY, M.A. 


Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 192 pp., Is.; or, with Answers, Is. 4d. 
The Answers separately (revised), 4d. net. 


A SHILLING ARITHMETIG. 


By CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A., F.R.AS., 
and W. S. BEARD, F.R.G.S. 


This book is intended for the lower and middle forms of Secondary Schools. It 
will be found adapted especially fer the use of Candidates for the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Junior Local Examinations, the Scotch Universities’ Locals, County Council 
Scholarships, and for Examinations conducted by the College of Preceptors, the 
Board of Intermediate Education for Ireland, &c., &c. 

Throughout the book fully worked-out examples have been inserted to illustrate 
the theory explained in the text, and to serve as models for the pupil. The examples 
for exercise are numerous, and are carefully graduated. The sets of miscellaneous 
examples are mostly taken from examination papers set at the Examinations referred 
to above. Questions involving unnecessarily long and tedious calculations have 
been excluded from the book, as unsuitable for the Junior Students for whom it is 
intended. 


Twelfth Edition. 
Arithmetic for Schools. 


Complete, with or without Answers, 4s. 6d. Or in Two Parts, 
2s. 6d. each. Key to Part II., 7s. 6d. net. 


Tenth Edition, with or without Answers, 3s.; or in two parts, 
Is. 6d. and 2s. 


Examples in Arithmetic. 


8,000 Examples extracted from the above Arithmetic. 


Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Examination Papers in Arithmetic. 
nee oa net. 


Second Edition. Ceti 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Elementary Trigonometry. 


Second Edition. Gian 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Commercial Arithmetic. 
By C. PENDLEBURY, M.A., and W. S. BEARD, F.R.G.S. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. With or without Answers. 


Elementary Arithmetic. 


For Private and Junior Schools. 


Graduated Arithmetic. 
In Cloth. Parts I., II., and III., 3d. cach; IV., V., and VI. 
each; VII., 6d. Answers to Parts I. and II., 4d. ; 
and VII., 4d. each. 


, 4d. 
II., IV., V., VI. 


YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


BOOKS SUITABLE IN 


The Organized Science Series. 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY STAGE. 
2s. each Volume. 


FIRST STAGE MECHANICS (SOLIDS). 
BERG, M.A., B.Sc. Second Edition. 


FIRST STAGH MECHANICS OF FLUIDS. By G. H. 
Bryan, Sc.D., F.R.S., and F. ROSENBERG, M.A., B.Sc. 
Second Edition. 


FIRST STAGE SOUND, LIGHT, AND HMAT. By 
Jonn Don, M.A., B.Sc. 


FIRST STAGE MAGNETISM AND HLECTRIOITY. 
By R. H. Jupe, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc. (Lond.). 


FIRST STAGE INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (THHO- 
RETICAL). By G. H. Battey, D.Sc. Lond., Ph.D. Heidel- 
berg. Edited by WILLIAM BRIGGS, M.A., F.C.S. 


FIRST STAGE PHYSIOGRAPHY. By A. M. Davies, 
A.R.C.S., B.Sc., F.G.S. 


By F. RosEen- 


Price 1s. 


FIRST STAGH INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (PRAC- 
TICAL). By F. Beppow, Ph.D., D.Sc. 


Price 1s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. For the Ele- 


mentary and Advanced Examinations. By GEORGE GEOKGE, 
F.C.S. 


FOR. THE ADVANCED STAGE. 
3s. Gd. each Volume, 


SECOND STAGE MATHEMATIOS. Being the Additional 
Algebra and Euclid with the Trigonometry required for the Second 


Stage. Edited by WILLIAM BRIGGS, M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


ADVANCED MBCHANICS. By WILtiaM BRIGGS, M.A., 
F.C.S., F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S. 
Vol. I., Dynamics. Vol. II., Statics. Second Edition. 


ADVANCED HEBAT. 


Second Edition. 


ADVANCED MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 


By R. W. WALLACE STEWART, D.Sc. Lond. 
[Ready October st. 


ADVANCHD INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. by G. H. 
BatLey, D.Sc. Lond., Ph.D. Heidelberg. Edited by WILLIAM 
BricGs, M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A-S. 


By R. WALLACE STEWART, D.Sc. Lond. 


Complete List of THE ORGANIZED SCIENCE SERIES, and List of Books 
classified for London University (including the Special Subjects for 1900 
and 1991), Royal University of Ireland and Intermediate Education Board, 


Cambrigge and Oxford Local, Scottish Universities Local, College of 


Preceptors, Teachers’ Certificate (England and Scotland), Central Welsh 
Board, and other E.caminations, free on application. 


London: W. B. CLIVE, 18 BOOKSELLERS ROW, STRAND, W.C. 
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An extra fee of ON& SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front page. 

(Advertisers are reminded that Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
Names at Post Offices are not taken in, but are sent at once tothe Returned Letter 
Office.) 
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MEASUREMENT AND SIMPLE SURVEYING. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. 


By BENCHARA BRANFORD. 
(Continued from page 56s.) 
1. Barren Formalism the Bane of Mathematical Education. 


T will perhaps be thought that the remarks on definition and 
language with which I concluded the last paper have a 
somewhat paradoxical appearance. Yet, upon mature reflec- 
tion, I can see nothing to alter. At the same time, I am not 
satisfied that I have conveyed my meaning altogether success- 
fully. I may therefore be pardoned for adding further explana- 
tory remarks, though the subject already grows, I fear, somewhat 
stale—perhaps some may add : “and also unprofitable.” Yet is 
it not of central and enduring interest to teachers, this question 
of the conditions that underlie the development of sound know- 
ledge and genuine faculty? It is because I am convinced that 
Jormalism has destroyed spontaneity and life in mathematical 
education that I am emboldened to make public a strong 
personal feeling. 


2. Let us Remember that Knowledge is never Complete. The 


Evolution of the Concept “ Number” an Illustration. 


I have almost charged myself above with advocating para- 
doxes. First, I maintain that no geometrical definitions are 
perfect; then I speak of the full meaning of a term ; moreover, 
l say that the child should gradually master meanings, and yet 
I maintain that he may be clear and precise, throughout, in his 
use of terms. I have thus, it will be generally found, reduced 
the statement of all issues to as definite and naked a form as I 
was capable of giving them ; so that at first sight many of my 
criticisms and attempts at reconstruction (which is the better 
half of criticism) will possibly appear extravagant, inapplicable, 
and even paradoxical. Of set purpose have I done this, be- 
lieving with Bacon that truth comes from error more readily 
than from confusion, should error be finally proved to my 
account. 

The following statements will perhaps resolve these seeming 
paradoxes. By the “full” meaning of a term I simply imply 
the meaning conveyed by that term to experts at the present 
stage of development of mathematical science. So far is this 
from implying the perfection of definitions that the very phrase 
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italicized suggests the probability of further modification and 
extension of meaning; in fact, it describes a condition that 
ensures these. For instance, the word mumber appears a simple 
enough word. And so it is for the purposes of elementary 
arithmetic, dealing with wole numbers. A very young child 
can grasp its significance here; nor need there be difficulty 
with the conception of fractional numbers, though here we have 
an extension of meaning, but an extension so natural and inevit- 
able that it is surely ridiculous to worry the young mind with a 
formal statement of the extended definition of number and the 
operations with number (multiplication and division, for 
example), logically sound both for fractions and integers. After 
all, it is merely clever juggling with words, which would be 
absolutely prejudicial to the growth of sound knowledge were 
it not that children are profoundly indifferent to the matter, 
fortunately. 

(a) Formality rampant also in Arithmetic. — One finds 
the arithmetic books, for example, harping, ad nauseam, on 
De Morgan’s very clever detinition (I am not sure that 
Hamilton was not the originator) of the operation of “ multi- 
plication ”—or on some modification of it—viz.: “Formal 
multiplication is doing to the multiplicand what was done to the 
unit to obtain the multipher.”. Why? Because this formal 
definition applies so—yes, so szee//y—to multiplication by 
fractions / Hence follows a formal proof (so satisfactory to the 
examiner) of certain rules—a_ proof of which (and of all similar 
formal ones) I venture to say that not one lad in a hundred sees 
either the need or the force! Now such formality may, and 
does, have its value in the proper place-—the philosophy of the 
science ; but to introduce it as an instrument of elementary 
education is to crack a nut with a steam-hammer. I have 
known schools in which the main discipline of the education 
in arithmetic was the committing to memory of formal state- 
ments of definitions, proofs, and rules, both early and late in the 
science. These were, | admit, extremes ; but they show which 
way the wind blows. Levity is not quite in place here; but I 
cannot refrain from a parody on this famous definition—so ill- 
used in education :—forma/ multiplication is to make the same 
educational blunder with fractions that we made with integers. 

(B) Proof comes from Intelligent Use. Wholes and Parts— 
Complementary [deas.—The passage from number as integral to 
number as fractional is, I have said, so inevitable, easy, and 
natural that the mind passes unconsciously from one to the 
other, because continuously, if the ideas of wholes and parts 
(#.e.,in formal language, integers and fractions) ave constantly 
used together at a very early stage tn the teaching for the 
measurement of geometrical magnitudes. Who, in actual 
life, ever boggles at such phrases as “ This is two and a-half 
times as big as that,” or “ Half as big,” &c. Here we quite 
unconsciously extend the original strict meaning of “times” 
(by way of multiplication) as integral, to include the fractional 
aspect. Why, then, so much formal difficulty and such an 
extraordinary reak in the teaching of arithmetic between 
wholes and parts—integers and fractions? We really don’t 
seem to care, either as teachers or examiners, a brass farthing 
in school for the way in which sound knowledge develops in 
actual life outside of school. Whence, then, comes to 
the lad the real and convincing proof of the principles? 
My own belief is—only by intelligent use in application 
to the concrete. This process affords simultaneously mastery 
of the extended conceptions, power to apply the science 
in life, and proof of the soundness of the rules and principles 
which are thus reached by an ¢aductive, not a deductive, 
path. We may take pleasure in more mature life, after- 
wards, in examining searchingly the grounds of the faith 
that is in us—if we are philosophic by taste—by a severely 
formal procedure; but why should schoolboys be asked for 
such purely formal proofs? We do ask for them in our ex- 
aminations ; and we get our reward—ansiwers by rote, from 
candidates who afterwards, in the applied sciences and arts, 
show woeful incapacity to make intelligent use of simple 
fractions. There are thousands of exceptions to this state- 
ment : there are hundreds of thousands of whom it is true. 

(y) In the Getting of Knowledge are we not all as Little 
Children ?—To return to the illustration chosen—the growing 
complexity of the concept number. Besides integral and frac- 
ional numbers, we have incommensurable numbers, imaginary 
numbers, &c., each calling for further extension of the definition 
of the word ; in fine, the progress of algebra has developed the 


original meaning of the term to an extent undreamed of by the 
old Greek mathematicians. Yet who would be rash enough to 
advocate that children, at the beginning of arithmetic, should 
be presented with and commit to memory a definition of 
“number” co-extensive with its use in the highest branches of 
analysis, under the idea that the completest definition at 
present reached should be the property of the child? Yet such 
an educational mistake would really be the same in Aind as that 
actually made when we force the beginner to learn those de- 
finitions in geometry elaborated by the Greeks before he is 
familiar with the matter which naturally evolved them, and 
without which they are but barren symbols. Just as the “ full” 
significance of a term is a conception purely relative to the 
boundary reached by science at a given epoch, so it is with the 
child’s knowledge: in both cases, as the boundary extends, 
meanings develop in complexity. In this relative sense—the 
only real sense—z.c., from the standpoint of each, it appears to 
me as true to describe the child’s knowledge as clear and pre- 
cise as that of the expert. In the deepest educational sense, 
with respect to the development of our knowledge, are we not, 
as Newton said of himself, all as little children ? 


3. On the Importance of Ruled Surfaces. 


Perhaps it may appear premature, and even ridiculous, to 
some, to introduce so early (as I did) the idea of a ruled surface. 
It is obvious that I do not share this objection. Why? For 
these reasons—which I trust will appeal to my educational 
confrères as forcibly as they do to myself. In the first place, I 
have found repeatedly that, unless planes are contrasted with 
other ruled surfaces, the notions called up by the word “ plane” 
are extremely crude, mainly formal and often even fallacious. 
Both as teacher and examiner have I experienced the truth of 
this. If inquiry be particularly directed to the fallacy, by some 
stimulating question, it will be too often found that even mature 
lads and girls, who have very correctly learned the formal 
definition of a plane and read several books of Euclid, are still 
under the fallacious impression (identical with that of young 
children) that a plane is the ov/y surface on which straight lines 
can be drawn. Moreover, I have also observed, too often to 
regard it as a chance freak, a phenomenon of really astounding 
import in education were it not so fatally common : to wit, that 
these lads have become so stupefied by the severely formal 
training received that they show distinctly less capacity for 
discerning rapidly and clearly the precise points of difference— 
between, say, a cylinder and a plane—relevant to the inquiry 
than do young children many years junior and untried in 
geometry. The longer such fallacious impressions remain dor- 
mant, the harder it is to rectify them ; and, conjoined with this 
is the stagnating feeling of the lad that the Euclidian definition 
is perfect, and gives him all he can ever hope to know about 
the matter. In fine, all critical curiosity and consequent con- 
structiveness are destroyed. I have heard it stated by teachers 
who enjoy considerable reputation that “it is fatal to let lads 
know that Euclid sometimes zods.” Such a spirit in education 
appears to me to be the very antithesis of a true ideal! Is 
there any experienced teacher who, after sound reflection, does 
not agree with Clifford that the very first condition of mental 
development is that the attitude of the mind should be creative 
and critical rather than acquisitive? Then, again, the idea of 
a ruled surface is easy of apprehension to children. vat er- 
peritmentum / Thirdly, consider the immense importance of 
ruled surfaces in actual life—industrial and other. Indeed, the 
child is already familar with such surfaces—are not many of 
his playthings bounded by them? The commanding position 
held by the cone and cylinder appears to be due to the in- 
timate relation they have to the plane. If I make no mistake, 
very simple geometrical considerations suffice to show that the 
cone and the cylinder are the only surfaces that are each of 
them at once ruled surfaces, developable surfaces, and surfaces 
of revolution.* 


* Developable surfaces are those which, without fearing or stretching, 
can be rolled out into a plane. Cylinders and planes may both be 
regarded as particular cases of the cone. The sphere is obviously not a 
developable surface, though it is a surface of revolution. In industry, 
another important species of ruled surface is the common screw-surface 
(c g. the under surface of a spiral staircase), but this is not developable 
into a plane. All these notions, with proper experiments, will some 
day be commonplaces in e/ementary education. 
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4. Why confine the Pupil’s Mind to Reasoning in a Plane ?* 


Enough of ruled surfaces! Let me confess at once that my 
real purpose in using this illustration is to make it a peg on 
which to hang a principle. After long experience in teaching 
and examining the most diverse varieties of boys and girls, the 
one result that has impressed itself most profoundly upon my 
mind is this—that the intolerable restrictions imposed by the 
orthodox mode of education by Euclid’s “ Elements” generally 
tend to stagnation of mental growth and finally to obstinate 
stultification—a veritable mental disease. 

Invariably does the mind lose its elasticity and interest when 
forcibly tied down to the minute elaboration of a comparatively 
few ideas, linked together in cold and harsh formality. In 
Geometry, why should the scholars be so long cribbed, cabined, 
and confined to the plane /—when they might roam with profit 
and delight in solid space with its three dimensions, “ up hill 
and down dale?” Tome, this restricted treatment of geometry, 
in method and scope, really seems as cruel and cramping as 
would be the forceful prevention of an infant from attempting 
to walk upright. Crawling all their school-lives, on a nursery 
floor—in a plane ! ¢—that is what our boys and girls are doing. 
It is pathetic to observe of how many this is also true even in 
adult life : a life-long stunting would appear to be the outcome 
of much of our school and college education. 


5. The Fixredness of Figures: the Use and Abuse of Figures. 


Of course, there are many other causes that lead to this 
stagnation, to arrest of insight and invention ; another, un- 
suspected apparently, lurks in the very f-redness of figures. In 
Euclid I. 32 your aim is to prove the universality of the state- 
ment: “ An exterior angle of any triangle equals the sum of the 
two interior and opposite angles.” This you have to establish 
for all kinds of triangles. But, once drawn, your figure is fixed. 
It is necessarily a particular triangle: a mere individual! 
What guarantee t have you that the mind of the learner has 
succeeded, in spite of the particularity of this triangle, in 
clearly deducing a universal conclusion? How much of his 
statement is due to sheer memory of phrases and how much 
to clear understanding? Doubtless the reply will be: “ But a 
good teacher will either draw a variety of figures on the black- 
board, or make the lad do so on paper”; or, perhaps, “ The 
real test of understanding ts the ability to solve ‘riders.’” The 
obvious questions arise: “ How many teachers do draw a 
variety of figures? How many lads cam solve riders? How 
many, again, even of these, can efp/y their Euclid successfully 
to physics, engineering, &c.?” How many examiners (either 
willingly or perforce) grant passes for mere correct reproduction 
of the zert of Euclid ? 

Moreover, not long ago, I saw, extensively advertised and re- 
commended by various teachers, large diagrams (white-lined on 
black cloth) of the figures in the first book of Euclid. These 
were to be hung up, when a lesson in Euclid was given, to save 
the trouble, apparently, of drawing a figure with chalk on the 
blackboard. On coming across one of these pernicious pro- 
ductions, I noted a vicious regularity about the figures that 
absolutely unsuited them to stand for a general type: the tri- 
angles had, mostly, two or three sides equal and the quadri- 
laterals four. 


6. Figures should be constructed with Quantitative Correctness. 


Figures, of course, are necessities ; they must also be actually 
constructed on blackboard and drawing-board; it were 
ridiculous to trust wholly to the capacity for visual imagination. 
Even were this last practicable, one can still imagine only a 
particular figure; though the ease with which many minds 
can pass, in imagination, from one figure to another conduces 
certainly to a more general view. Hence it is that there have 
been, and are, teachers who consider that the actual drawing of 
a figure in illustration of a geometrical truth is a pandering to 
weakness : any triangle, they say, actually constructed is merely 
a particular triangle, and therefore misleading to the mind, 


* Little of exaggeration would it be to say (modifying the witty 
remark of a mathematical friend): ‘* Confine your geometry to a plane, 
and you'll soon find yourself reasoning in a circle!” 

+ Z.g., Euclid I.-VI., beyond which the vast majority never go. 

t At present I am considering the usual methods. Of course, the 
true way out of the difficulty is in stimulating the pupil to discover the 
theorem himself: of this, more fully afterwards. 


whose aim is to grasp a universal truth. At most such 
extremists permit the drawing of rougA figures : the ideal, they 
maintain, is to dispense entirely with figures; but this is im- 
practicable. Happily, it is so indeed. 

I regret to say that I, too, once numbered myself amongst 
such partisans of the formal. I, too, once held that almost any 
figure suffices for reference. Longer experience convinced me 
of my folly. 

(To be continued.) 


JOTTINGS. 


IN order to bring to notice the immense strides which South Africa 
has made of recent years, the Union Steamship Company are prepared 
to lend sets of lantern slides for use during the coming season. The 
slides, which are beautifully coloured, comprise all the latest and up-to- 
date views of South African towns and scenery. Applications for their 
loan should be made in the respective districts to the Union Steamship 
Company, Limited, 94-98 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. ; 
Messrs. F. . Allan & Co., 125 Buchanan Street, Glasgow ; 
Messrs. H. J. Waring & Co., The Wharf, Mill Bay, Plymouth; 
Messrs. J. Potts & Son, 26 Sandhill, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Messrs. 
Dawson Brothers, 18 James Street, Liverpool. 


THE Charlotte Yonge Scholarship Fund has nearly reached the sum 
of £2,000. Subscriptions have been received from scattered homes in 
Canada and South Africa, from New Zealand and India, from Australia, 
the Falkland Islands, and Buenos Ayres, attesting the widespread and 
lasting influence of her works. The latest testimony to her teaching 
comes from a quarter where one would least expect it, the ‘‘ Life of 
William Morris.” 


COLONEL F. W. PARKER, one of the few American teachers whose 
works are widely read in England, has accepted the headship of the 
Chicago Pedagogical College. This College has been founded by 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine, as a memorial to Colonel Parker’s devoted wife, 
at a cost of a miilion dollars. 


THE National Home-Reading Union has just issued its new syllabus 
of subjects. Among the many ways in which the Union helps readers 
not the least important is the issuing of cheap editions of standard 
works. Thus, for the Browning course this year, Henry Jones’s 
“ Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher,” published at 
6s. net, is issued for the Union at 2s. net. Full particulars of courses 
and subscriptions can be obtained from the N.H.R.U. Office, Surrey 
House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


THE writers of leading articles in the Zéemes are nothing if not 
scholarlike. Butin the holiday months this is, perhaps, less conspicuous 
than at other times. In the heat of August it was natural to wish to 
quote Latin about the cases of sunstroke in London; but, when the 
writer spoke of avoiding the ‘‘ plaga solis iniqui,” one could not but fear 
that he had attributed to Virgil a sad false quantity in confusing f/éga 
with pliga. A few days later, it must have been the same hand that 
wrote: ‘‘ The negro or the savage for whom,” as Virgil says, 


t Fundit humi facilem victum justissima tellus.’ ” 


We had thought that the well known passage in the ‘‘ Georgics” 
assigned these blessings to the happy farmers of Italy; and Virgil did 
not write umi, but Aumo. 


THE Daily Chronicle never lets an ‘fand which” pass in a novel; 
but on the very same page on which this and other solecisms are 
trounced we find the following ‘“‘ perfectly shocking ” sentence :—*“ A 
somewhat alarming criticism of the Indian police having appeared in 
the Pall Mali Gazette, and seeing that the writer confessed to not 
being an expert on the subject, which is of far more than local interest, 
a representative of the Daily Chronicle was deputed,” &c. Would 
some representative of the Daily Chronicle kindly parse ‘‘ seeing ” in 
the above quotation ? 


THE County Councils Association has issued a most valuable return 
showing the extent of the operations of the County Councils in the 
field of secondary education proper. The points dealt with are— 
(1) direct aid to secondary schools, (2) scholarships and exhibitions 
connected with such schools, (3) evening continuation schools, 
(4) teachers’ classes, and (5) University grants and scholarships. Separate 
sections also deal with the amount spent on technical and secondary 
buildings in the last seven years, the representation of the Councils on 
the governing bodies of endowed schools, and the methods of exami- 
nation and inspection adopted. Under the first heading we find that 
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thirty-four counties make maintenance grants to these secondary 
schools ; while nine do not—these grants total up to close upon £23,000 
a year, while in the last seven years above £74,500 has been sunk in 
improving the buildings and equipment of these schools. The largest 
annual grants are those of the West Riding, 44,400 (which, however, 
included free places), and of Surrey, £3,979. The largest building 
grants come from Surrey, £10,355; Wilts, 49,596; and Somerset, 
47,656. In respect of scholarships we find that thirty-seven counties 
have founded them to the number of about 2,600 and at a cost of 
432,000 a year. To this’ we may add the three hundred University 
scholarships costing close on £22,000, in order to get a complete idea 
of what is being done for the secondary-school boy. Thirty-two 
County Councils are represented by means of schemes of the Charity 
Commissioners on all governing bodies in their areas, while seventeen 
counties have all secondary school schemes submitted to them and “‘ act 
in co-operation with the Commissioners.” It is important to recollect 
that the above figures refer to rural counties only, and, if London or the 
county boroughs were added, much more startling totals would appear. 
The year for which they are given is 1897-98. It is interesting to com- 
pare this return with the figures laid before the Royal Commission in 
respect of the year 1893-94. The total maintenance grants in that year 
amounted to under £5,000 in the same counties, the scholarships and 
exhibitions of all kinds to £39,000 (as against £54,000 above), and 
the capital expenditure was only 45,500. When Parliament comes to 
deal with the Local Authorities, these facts and figures are what will tell 
against any amount of theories. We commend them to the attention of 
Incorporated Headmasters and the Association of School Boards. 


THE recently published Calendar of Cambridge University gives the 
number of undergraduates in residence as 3,016. It is curious how 
little variation appears in these figures from year to year in both the older 
Universities. 


Ir is stated that the German Emperor has resolved, in order to 
mark his sense of the importance of technical education, to confer on 
all the technical colleges of Germany the right to grant the degree of 
Doctor of Technical Science (Doctor Rerum Technicaruny). 


LorD MONKSWELI. writes to the 7%mes ironically twitting the 
Post Office with a desire to abolish commercial courtesy or else to 
modify the language of commerce. It seems that a tradesman may 
send (under the new regulations) a receipted bill through the post for 
one halfpenny ; but, if he adds the words ‘‘ with thanks,” he must pay 
a penny. So, also, for the less valuable stamp he may acknowledge 
an ‘‘order”; but the phrase ‘‘esteemed favour” requires a whole 


penny. 


Miss HILDA DIANA OAKELEY has been appointed Warden of the 
Royal Victoria College, Montreal, which opens its doors this term as a 
constituent college of McGill University. Miss Oakeley is a daughter 
of the late Chief Inspector of Training Colleges. 


IN reference to a burning question of the hour, it is interesting to 
note that the number of children educated in the higher schools (/ycées 
and collèges) of France in 1865 was forty-three thousand. Since then 
the number has steadily declined, standing now at less than ten 
thousand. The balance of the children has been absorbed, not by 
private lay schools, but by the ecclesiastical establishments. 


A Boy four years of age was crushed to death by a pumping gear 
worked by a horse, of which horse he was in charge. Amongst other 
evidence given at the coroner’s inquest it was stated that ‘‘there were 
a number of boys engaged in work no older than deceased.” 


OVERHEARD IN THE HOLIDAYS :—Inquiring Uncle to Nephew of 
fourteen: ‘‘ Well, how do you get on with X.?” (the boy’s former 
master). The Nephew (hesitatingly) : ‘* Well, he’s not a bad sort of 
chap. He does his best ; and he’s awfully kind. But he can’t teach; 
and he can’t keep order; and the fellows rot him.” O wad some 
power ! 


AFTER all our boasted science teaching, which is to make men 
accurate in their judgment, we find ‘‘A Ratepayer” writing to the 
Morning Post, on the subject of servants, as follows :—‘‘ Voluntary 
schools turn out well informed, decently behaved, and respectful 
children; Board schools impertinent, lawless, and ill-educated ones.” 
Ab uno disce omnes. 


‘ BEDALES,” the school founded by Mr. Badley, who worked for 
some years with Dr. Reddie, at Abbotsholme, is also a convert to 
co-education. The girls live in a separate house, under the care of 
Mrs. Green, widow of the late Oxford Professor of Geology. 


THE Schoolmaster accumulates evidence to show that the 
s Hooligans” and the police-court reporter’s child who says: ‘‘ The 
Bible ! Wot’s that?” are not the product of School Board education. 
According to statistics given by this paper there are in London alone 
fifty thousand children who are not affected by the Elementary 
Education Acts. 


THE Commissioners of National Education for Ireland have issued a 
scheme by which University graduates are eligible as National school 
teachers. Here is a brief extract from an Irish educational paper on 
the subject :—‘‘ We are certain that the few out-at-elbows, red-nosed, 
ne’er-do-well fops, who masquerade round the metropolis and can style 
themselves graduates, will gratefully appreciate the timeous generosity 
of the Commissioners on their behalf.” Truly, the graduate would 
not seem popular in Dublin. 


THE death is announced of Dr. Robert Ogilvie, Her Majesty’s 
Chief Inspector of Schools for Scotland. ‘‘ Dinna be hard on the 
bairns ” was his motto. 


WE have lost during the last month a constant contributor to the 


Journal—Maud Mary Daniel, eldest daughter of Canon Evan Daniel. 


After a brilliant career at Cambridge, where she took a First in the 
Classical Tripos, and served for some years as classical lecturer at 
Girton College, she was appointed to the Headmistress-ship of St. 
Margaret’s School, Polmont, where she showed no less ability as an 
administrator than as a teacher. 


IN reply to a complaint from a parent that his child suffered an unjust 
disadvantage in school because he did not learn his home lessons, the 
Department has sent a communication of which the gist lies in the 
following interesting paragraph :—‘‘ My Lords are of opinion that home 
lessons for elder children, under reasonable regulations, are beneficial 
and deserve encouragement. Children who do not conform to the rule 
cannot be expected to make the same progress or be classed in the same 
standard as children who do home lessons.” 


Mr. F. S. MARVIN continues his education conferences at West 
Ham. The last subject of discussion was ‘‘ The Reforms most needed 
in our System of Elementary Education.” Archdeacon Stevens summed 
up the results of the discussion by saying that teachers should have 
more liberty of action. 


THE Sanitary Institute is making a laudable effort to spread a 
knowledge of hygiene amongst teachers, and has established an 
examination to this end. But, alas! it is our architects and governing 
bodies who should study the elements of this science. The teacher 
can, usually, do little or nothing when the buildings are, as is so often 
the case, ill adapted for school purposes. 


THE Trades Congress has again voted, by a large majority, for the 
abolition of child labour before the fourteenth year. 


THIS is a testimonial advertised as received from a National school- 
master. The writer, no doubt, has to teach English composition :— 
** Gentlemen,—With reference to the watch, I must in justice say it is 
a pretty little time-piece. Really an honour to the bearer and a credit 
to the maker, being undoubtedly worthy of a Queen. It is a most 
accurate time-keeper, being everything and anything engrossed in a 
perfect watch. I should not wonder what time will yet tell for the 
future of this firm. My words can to their fullest be justifiably 
endorsed where doubt is by anyone entertained, by reference to the 
goods themselves. Wishing your firm a widespread reputation, and 
one it richly and honestly deserves.” 


AT the meeting of the Assistant-Masters at Birmingham, Mr. Munro’s 
motion, which we quote below, could not be received because previous 
notice had not been given. But at an after meeting, which was quite 
informal, general applause greeted his proposal. He mentioned the 
case of the recent appointment to the Headmastership of the Shefield 
Grammar School. He pointed out that a large number of applicants 
had been to great trouble and expense, whereas it had been practically 
decided beforehand to give the appointment to the second master. 
Mr. Munro thought that Mr. Joseph Jonas, one of the governors, who 
had signified his disapproval of this procedure by resigning his seat, 
deserved the hearty thanks of the Association for his manly and 
honourable protest. 


Mr. JAMES GRAHAM has succeeded in establishing ‘‘ Modern 
Language Circles,” in which, lectures, papers, and discussions are to 
be in the modern languages only. These circles meet at the principal 
towns in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and are intended to serve the 
surrounding districts also. 
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Ir is curious how slowly new conditions make themselves felt by 
educational leader-writers in the Zzmes. According to this paper, the 
number of science students at Oxford and Cambridge is ‘‘ relatively 
small.” And, no doubt, this would be the opinion of the man in the 
street. But the recent growth of the science schools has been so large 
that at Cambridge, in the words of the Senior Proctor, ‘‘ the Natural 
Science Tripos is as large as the Classical Tripos, and considerably 
larger than any other,” and ‘‘ the science teachers outnumber those of 
all the other faculties put together.” 


CANON HAYMAN spoke strongly at Carlisle in favour of spelling 
reform. He had been told that not three members of the House of 
Commons could spell ‘‘ unpara!leled ” (surely a libel], and he thought 
that educational progress was greatly clogged by the chaotic system of 
English spelling. On the same occasion (the Diocesan Conference) 
Archdeacun Diggle remarked that private-venture schools had been the 
curse of the children of this country. They seem to like plain speaking 
at Carlisle, but an Archdeacon should not allow himself to utter a grossly 
inaccurate generalization. 


THE curious Almanack just issued by the astrological prophet who 
calls himself ‘‘Old Moore” deals with sundry educational forecasts for 
1900. In the month of May, we are told, that ‘‘after a thorough 
investigation, it will be found that School-Board children are not only 
overworked, but are burdened with the wrong kind of education en- 
tirely ; and, again, they do not get sufficient fresh air in the schools.” 
In August public attention will be called to ‘‘the excessive havock 
that is being caused to our younger manhood by excessive cigarette 
smoking.” In September the nation will be called upon to deal with the 
‘* physical culture of our growing youth.” Truly there is sound sense 
in the prophet’s predictions, and we will not quarrel with him should 
he be a month or two out in his dates. 


Mr. JOHN TAYLOR, B.Sc. London, has been appointed science 
master at the County School, Rhyl. 


THE Governors of Woolwich Polytechnic are losing the services of 


their Principal, Mr. A. G. Ashcroft, who has held the office for the 
past four years. 


CALENDAR FOR OOTOBER. 


[Mems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 


2.—St. Quintin’s Hockey Club season commences. Apply, Mrs. 
E. L. Franklin, 50 Porchester Terrace, Bays water. 

2.—Ireland, Intermediate Education Board. Send in applications for 
Examinerships (latest date Oct. 15). 

2.—Sheffield University College. Entrance Exams. Return forms. 

2.—London University. D.Lit. Exam. Return forms. 

2.—Glasgow University. Bursaries Exam. 

2,.—Scottish Education Department. Admission to Training Colleges. 
Return forms. 

2.—Army Exams. Woolwich and Sandhurst. Return forms. 

2.—London University. M.B. Exam. Return forms. 

2.—Army Commissions for Militia Officers. Literary Exam. 
forms. 

2.—Education Department. Training Colleges. 
Apply for permission to sit. 

2.—Sheffield University College. Studentships Exams. Return forms. 

2.—Cambridge University. Previous Exam. begins. 

2-7.—Last week of Leipzig Manual Instruction Holiday Course. 

4.—Royal College of Art. Art Training Exams. 

4.—St. David’s College, Lampeter. Scholarships Exam. 

4.—Bedford College, London. Students attend 2-4 p.m. to interview 
Principal and Lecturers. 

4~-5.—Bangor University College, North Wales. 
Registration. 

§.— Bedford College, London. 

5-—Dundee University College. Entrance Scholarship Exams. 

5.— Datchelor Training College, at 2 p.m. Lectureon ‘‘ Pestalozzi : 
General Contribution to Education in Theory and Practice,” 
by Miss Agnes Ward. 

6.—Teachers’ Guild. Section B, at 8 p.m. Lecture on ‘‘ Teaching 
of Elementary Science to Junior Forms,” by Miss Edith 
Aitken, at North London Collegiate School. 

6 and following Fridays, at 7 p.m.—College of Preceptors. Lectures 
to Teachers. 

7.—Royal University, Ireland. Scholarship Exams. 

9.—Oxford Exams. for Women. First Public Exam. Holy Scripture. 

9.—Preliminary Exam. for Candidates for Holy Orders. 


Return 


Scholarships Exam. 


Admission and 


Lectures begin. 


10.—Bedford College, London. Inaugural Lecture, ‘‘Some Sug- 
gestions of the Renascence,” by A. W. Ward, Litt. D. 

10.—St. David’s College, Lampeter. Matriculation. 

10.—Oxford Exam. for Women. For B. and D. Mus. 

10.— Pharmaceutical Society. Preliminary Exam. 

10-11.—Dundee University College. Entrance and Scholarships 
Exams. 

I0 and following nine Tuesdays. — University Hall, Gordon Square, at 
8 p.m. Lectures on ‘‘ Logic,” by Mr. J. A. J. Drewitt. 
(Course, 5s. ; teachers, 2s. 6d. ; single lecture, Is.) 

11.—College of Preceptors. Evening Meeting. 

11.—Durham. Admission Entrance Scholarship and First Year Exams. 

11.—Royal College of Art. Art Training Exams. 

12.—Datchelor Training College, at 2 p.m. Lecture on ‘ Froebel: 
Educational Theories and Practice,” by Miss Agnes Ward. 

12.—Notice of Entry and Musical Exercise for London University 
Inter. B.Mus. Exam. 

12 and following nine Thursdays.—Victoria Rooms, Royal Palace 
Hotel, Kensington, at 5 p.m. Lectures on ‘* The Funda- 
mentals of Psychology,” by Mr. G. F. Stout. (Course, 
10s. 6d. ; teachers, 2s. 6d. ; single lecture, 2s.) 

14.—Post Competitions, Journal of Education Translation Prize. 

14.—College of Preceptors. Council Meeting. 

15.—Ireland. Intermediate Education Board. Last day for sending 
Claims for Fees and Applications for Examinerships. 

16.—Royal College of Art. Art Training Exams. 

17.— Edinburgh University. Entrance and Bursaries in Arts Exams., 
about this date. 

17.—London University Exam. in Teaching. Return forms. 

17.—St. Andrews University. Allocation of Bursaries. 

18.—Glasgow University. Send in names for Exams. in Theology. 

18.—14 Nottingham Place, Baker Street, at 4 p.m.—Lecture on ‘* The 
Relation of Pupil to Teacher in Science,” by Mrs. Boole. 
(Parents’ National Educational Union.) 

19.—Mathematical Association, at 8 p.m. General Meeting at Uni- 
versity College, Gower Street. 

19.—Datchelor Training College, at 2 p.m. Lecture on ‘* Kinder- 
garten, Preparatory, and School Work: their Inter-depend- 
ence. Specializing and General Development,” by Miss 
Agnes Ward. 

19.—London University. B.Mus. and D.Mus. Exam. Return forms. 

22.—Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, at 7 p.m. Lecture on ‘‘ The 
Law of Nature,” by Sir Frederick Pollock. (Free.) 

23.—London University. B.Sc. Exam. and B.A. Exam. (Pass) begin. 

23.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise- 
ments for November issue of the Journal of Education. 

24.—London University. Scripture Exam. Return forms. 

24.—Return forms for College of Preceptors Pupils’ Certificate and 
Junior Forms Exams. 

24-25.—Glasgow University. Exams. for Bursaries in Theology. 

26.— (first post).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the November issue of the Journal 
of Education. 

26..-—University Correspondence College. Annual Reunion. 

26.—College of Preceptors, at 3 p.m. Distribution of Prizes and 
Diplomas by the Bishop of London. 

26.—Datchelor Training College, at 2 p.m. Lecture on ‘* Object 
Lessons,” by Miss Agnes Ward. 

26 and three following Thursdays.—Horbury Rooms, Notting Hill 
Gate, at 5.15 p.m. Lectures to young people on ‘‘ The 
Wonders of Creation,” by Mr. Cecil Carus-Wilson. (Course, 
children, 4s. 6d. ; adults, §s. 6d.) 

27.—Teachers’ Guild. Sections Band C, at 8 p.m. Social Evening 
at 74 Gower Street. Explanation of Loan Collections Scheme 
and Exhibition of Specimens and Slides. 

27.—Koyal College of Physicians, Ireland. Return forms for Li- 
centiate Exam. 

28.—Keturn forms for Cambridge. Teachers’ Training Syndicate Exam. 

29.—Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, at 7 p.m. Lecture on ‘‘The 
Value of Religion,” by G. E. Moore. (Free.) 

30.—London University. M.B. Exam. begins (Pass and Honours). 

31.—Royal Academy of Music. L.R.A.M. Exam. Return forms. 

31.—Cambridge Higher Locals. December. Return forms. 
31.—Surveyors’ Institute. March Associate and Fellowship Exams. 
Return forms. 


Return forms. 


WINTER SESSION COMMENCES :— 


Oct. 2.—University College of South Wales, Carditf; Yorkshire 
College, Leeds ; King’s College, London. 

Oct. 3.—Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh; University College of North 
Wales, Bangor. 

Oct. 4.—Bedford College, London. 

Oct. 6.—-Royal Holloway College. 

Oct. 16.—Aberdeen University. 

Oct. 19.--Queen Margaret’s College, Glasgow. 
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MEDICAL SCHOOLS. WINTER SESSION COMMENCES :— 
Oct. 2.—St. Mary’s Hospital (Address by Mr. H. G. Plimmer, at 
3 p-m.); Dental Hospital of London; St. Bartholomew’s 
- Hospital ; Middlesex Hospital (Address by Mr. John Murray, 
F.R.C.S.); Guy’s Hospital; London Hospital; Charing 
Cross Hospital (Address by Dr. Mitchell Bruce, at 4 p.m.). 
Oct. 3.—St. Thomas’s Hospital (Distribution of Prizes, at 3 p.m., by 
Prof. T. Clifford Allbutt, M.D., F.R.S.). 


The November issue of the Journal of Education will be published 
on Tuesday, October 31. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


German Higher Schools. By J. E. RUSSELL, Ph.D. (Price 7s. 6d. 
S Longmans.) 

This is an admirable book of an expert who has spent 
more than two years in the country, in order to study the 
system of German higher schools in general and Prussian 
schools in particular. Its value is further enhanced by the 
bibliography attached to each chapter, a practice which in 
this country is still more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. In order to fully appreciate Dr. Russell’s book, 
it should be studied in conjunction with Mr. Sadler’s classical 
monograph on the same subject that we noticed last winter. 
The two supplement one another. Mr. Sadler is by nature 
more philosophical, and by necessity more guarded and diplo- 
matic in his utterances. Dr. Russell, on the other hand, 
deals rather with the system as it is than with the ideas that 
underlie it, criticizes its actual working, and gives a thousand 
useful details which are foreign to the purpose of Mr. Sadler’s 
work, though they serve in no slight measure to confirm and 
illustrate his deductions. There is often a certain thinness or 
superficiality about American books that deal with European 
questions; but Dr. Russells book is an exceedingly thorough 
piece of work, and should prove almost as interesting and 
instructive to the Germans themselves as to English people 
or Americans. The first quarter of the book is devoted to an 
historical survey. Starting with the influence of the Church 
on education, exercised first by the Irish missionaries, and later 
by the Benedictines, the author quickly arrives at Charlemagne 
and his famous edict in favour of education, wherein, with 
singular clearness, he insisted that, “although right doing is 
preferable to right speaking, yet must knowledge of what is 
right precede right action.” Thence he goes on to show that 
the medieval schools of chivalry were hostile to book learning, 
which suggests that the present athletic craze that dominates 
some of our schools is a survival or revival of knightly 
ideas. The ordinary citizen was, on the other hand, well 
educated, especially as the Hansa towns grew in importance. 
Education remained, however, under the control of the Church, 
whose formula was “the restoration and glorification of the 
Kingdom of God on earth.” Then came the Renaissance and 
the Reformation, which emphasized the mental and moral 
revolt of the individual. Luther insisted on family as well as 
school education, and was, perhaps, the first to point out the 
reproductive nature of public education. To breed a good 
citizen was the ideal. Instruction, again, was the surest way 
of finding out the truth, “for languages are the scabbard in 
which the word of God is ensheathed.” But who says 
“citizen” implies “ State,” and State schools were, therefore, 
the logical outcome of Luthers thesis. Saxony led the 
way. The term Gymnasium appears about 1550. The most 
celebrated of the Protestant humanists was Sturm, of Stras- 
burg. The aim of all these teachers was discipline rather 
than culture ; style rather than subject-matter. The Jesuits 
who led the Catholic reaction were not slow in taking a leaf 
out of Sturm’s book. Perhaps the greatest attraction attached 
to their teaching was its gratuitous nature. 

The old humanistic teaching became more and more ab- 
stract. The nobles deserted its schools to run after French 
culture ; the consequence of which was the founding of the 
Ritteracademte. During the Thirty Years’ War the majority 
of the schools went to the wall. Comenius appeared as an 
opponent to Sturm, with his message on the need of studying 
man and his environment ; but he seems to have received a 
scant hearing. The reaction to Protestant formalism came 


from two opposite quarters, the rationalists and the pietists. 
Frederic the Great is another landmark in German educational 
history. To Francke is due the movement that resulted in the 
founding of the Realschule. But the Magna Charta of modern 
German education is the Allgemeine Landrecht of 1794, when the 
schools were nominally placed under State control. The disasters 
of the French War led Fichte, Stern, and Humboldt to decide on 
taking the oversight of the schools out of the hands of the 
Church, and centralizing their management in the interests of 
national unity. The coping-stone of the system was the definite 
establishment of the Ad:sturtenten-examen in 1834. By that 
time the Greek influence that Humboldt had introduced had 
almost spent itself. Latin once more became the predominant 
partner in the curriculum. In 1810 the certificate for teachers 
was started. The Realschulen gradually made good their claims 
to extended public recognition, modern languages were more 
liberally introduced ; and in 1890 came the famous conference at 
Berlin, at which a deliberate attempt was made to rally the 
schools around the throne, and make them more directly a centre 
of propaganda against socialistic and atheistical tendencies. 

Dr. Russell next passes to the Prussian school system, and 
shows that even in Prussia itself there is no absolutely rigid 
uniformity, but the different schools are treated differently 
according to their foundation. It is interesting to note that new 
text-books must have the zprimafur of the Minister. The pro- 
vincial School Boards are the mainstay, and the provincial in- 
spector the very heart of the system, according to Dr. Russell. 
The latter is a point worth remembering in connexion with the 
appointment of secondary inspectors in England. Very in- 
teresting, again, are Dr. Russell’s accounts of the old gyminasien 
of Pforta, Rossleben, &c., which are quite as aristocratic and 
“ aloofish ” in their way as Eton and Harrow. His descriptions 
of the minute manner in which the size of a blackboard and the 
area of a platform are all State-regulated is most instructive for 
English readers. School libraries are numerous, but seem to be 
almost as severely guarded as powder magazines. Holidays 
are not so long or numerous as with us; there are no cricket- 
matches to serve as excuses. The discipline appears to be grow- 
ing more and more military. South Kensington tactics in the 
way of drafting reserve officers into the schools seem to be in- 
creasing. The parent is kept in his place, and even the report 
sent home at the end of term has to be returned to form a sort 
of caster judiciaire of the pupil in the school archives. Thereis 
evidently far more faferasse in German schools than in French, 
which are remarkably free from this appalling Continental system 
of composing miniature biographies ot every living citizen. The 
German system of marking in examination is like the Oxford, 
and the examination itself seems much superior to anything we 
have in England, where we have made a “fetish” of paper- 
work. 

Dr. Russell does not mince matters. “ Bureaucracy is,” 
according to him, “ omnipresent, and almost omnipotent; the 
higher schools, unfortunately, are a chief means of perpetuating 
its power.” The student hfe leads neither to loyalty nor to 
disloyalty. “The average boy regards schooling as a necessary 
evil—something to be endured patiently, resolutely, thankfully, 
if only thereby he escapes social damnation.” ‘The Rector 
inspects all correspondence in which the boys are a party.” 
“ Except at stated times a boy may not have a change ot hand- 
kerchiefs without an order from the Director.” His one 
inviolable sanctum is a small cupboard. The Germans have 
solved the religious difficulty by recognizing the three 
religions Lutheran, Catholic, and Jewish. The Bible used in 
schools is always Bowdlerized. Protestantism makes for 
national unity. In his chapter on the teaching of German, 
Dr. Russell insists on the fact that the personality and the skill 
of the teacher are all-important. He praises the “ Neue 
Methode” as well as the Frankfort experiment in modem 
languages. The teaching of geography is as good as that of 
history is indifferent. Mathematics, except for the best boys, 
are taught on an unsatisfactory system. Instruction in natural 
science is not conducted on laboratory lines ; attempt is made to 
train the powers of observation, and the results attained are 
perhaps fairly measured by German successes in science and 
industry during the last half century. It appears from the 
chapter on the training of teachers that the average teacher does 
notgeta permanent post till about thirty-three or thirty-five—about 
the time, in fact, that the hale and hearty headmaster of sixty in 
England thinks that his assistants are getting old and past work. 
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It is evident from the book that all is not for the best in Ger- 
many ; but we cannot go wrong if on our own lines we try to 
imitate the Germans in raising the status of our teachers, and 
in giving them greater fixity of tenure, while as regards the 
schools themselves we have nothing but good to expect from a 
wise and moderate system of co-ordination and centralization, 
provided that, and here is the crux of the whole matter, 
it is supplemented by the creation of strong and intelligent 
Local Authorities, and directed by inspectors who have been 
schoolmasters themselves and are thoroughly conversant with 
scholastic methods. 


“ Builders of Greater Britain.".—Lord Clive: The Foundation 
of British Rule in India. By Sir ALEXANDER JOHN 
ARBUTHNOT, K.C.S.1, C.LE. (7425 in., pp. XXi., 318, 
illustrated, with maps and portrait; price 5s. T. Fisher 


Unwin.) 


The “ Lives” of Lord Clive are already somewhat numerous, 
and the small books by Colonel Malleson and Colonel Wilson 
are sufficient for all practical purposes. Nor is anything new 
of importance likely to be added to our knowledge until 
Mr. G. W. Forrest adds to his volume of extracts from Madras 
Records a similar volume taken from the Records of Calcutta. 
Sir Alexander fecls the difficulty of the situation, but very 
rightly decides that *“ a series which deals with the ‘ Builders of 
Greater Britain’ would be obviously incomplete if it did not 
include a memoir of the man who gave to England her greatest 
dependency.” Underthe circumstances it would, perhaps, have 
been wiser to devote more attention to the second subject of the 
book, “ The Foundation of British Rule in India,” and less to 
Clive’s personal life and adventures. Indeed, the only un- 
favourable remark we have to make about the book before us is 
that the causes which led to so rapid a growth of dominion are 
not sufficiently explained. It should at least have been men- 
tioned, for instance, that what largely enabled us to get the 
better of the French and the Dutch was our command of the sea, 
as Captain Mahan and Sir Alfred Lyall and others have pointed 
out. The conquest of India has throughout rested, directly or 
indirectly, on the base of naval supremacy. But, putting this 
aspect of the subject aside, we have no doubt at all that 
our readers will agree with us in considering that Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot tells his story brightly and interestingly. He has 
made himself thoroughly acquainted with the works of his 
predecessors tn this field, and is able to correct the views of one 
by the views of another; and he gives us, as very acceptable 
appendices, the two principal speeches made bv Clive during 
the Parliamentary inquiry (March 30, 1772, and May 19, 1773), 
one near the beginning and the other near the end of the attack 
made upon him, these being no longer available in a form 
accessible to the public. Clive’s policy in obtaining the Diwani 
of Bengal, Kehdr, and Orissa, z.e. the right to collect the 
revenues of those provinces, is made quite clear, as is the im- 
portance of the step in itself; though, naturally enough, the 
plan was not at first perfect in detail. Very well also ts the 
military mutiny of 1765 dealt with. “There was no part of 
Clive’s career,” writes Sir Alexander, “in which his resolute 
courage shone more brilliantly than it did on this occasion, 
Had there been the slightest faltering on his part, the whole 
power of the State must have been delivered into the hands of 
the army.” But he did not falter, and the Sepoys and some of 
the principal british officers stood by him. His courage and 
his ability as a leader of men never flashed out more brightly, 
and never was his success more complete. But the whole 
incident deserves careful study for the light it throws on Clive’s 
character. It is humiliating to think of the kind of reward 
which his employers and his country had in store for such a 
man, and which was meted out in equal measure to his three 
great successors, Warren Hastings, Wellesley, and Dalhousie, 
though not with such serious consequences in the cascs of the 
last two. In the case of Clive, however, there can be no doubt 
that the behaviour of Parliament and the attacks on him from 
various quarters considerably increased his sufferings and 
shortened his life. It is difficult to realize that he lived only 
two months beyond the age of forty-nine, and died a com- 
paratively young man, so full had his days been of memorable 


things. The volume before us is well printed and tastefully 
bound. 


Demosthenes, Speech on the Crown. With Introduction and 
Notes by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D.,and P. E. MATHE- 
SON, M.A. (Price 3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

The principal features of this new edition of the “ De Corona” 
—uniform, it may be said, with the same authors’ edition of the 
“ Orations against Philip ”—are a history of Greek politics from 
341 B.C. to 330 B.C., to illustrate the speeches Æschines, “ In 
Ctesiphontem,” and Demosthenes, “ De Corona”; an excursus on 
the style and structure of the Demosthenic period; and another 
on the authenticity of the documents contained in the speech. 
The second of these is the most noteworthy, and probably the 
most useful to the student of the style of Demosthenes. We 
may say at once that, if, after mastering the eleven pages of 
scholarly comment and exegesis provided by Messrs. Abbott 
and Matheson, he finds himself still unable to grasp the 
essential features of Demosthenic oratory, he will probably 
remain in that condition for the remainder of his life. The 
account of the rhythm of the Demosthenic period is excellent, 
giving a good exposition of the various rhythmical endings 
which the orator employs, and of their peculiar effect in different 
instances, while avoiding any attempt “to reduce the rhythms 
of the Demosthenic periods to the same sort of fixed laws of 
correspondence as those of the lyrical poets.” The remarks on 
the structure of the period are equally good. Its organic unity 
is said to be dependent on two principles—suspense and dis- 
tribution or division. “If the parts of a period are to be bound 
toyether into a unity, the attention must be held in suspense 
until the close ; on the other hand, the burden of waiting must 
be relieved by orderly and well balanced distribution of parts.” 
‘The grouping of words and phrases is ably dealt with, and an 
appreciative note on Demosthenes’ use of particles will be 
found of the greatest service. 

In the excursus on the documents in the ‘ De Corona” we 
are relieved to tind that Messrs. Abbott and Matheson make no 
attempt to establish the authenticity of this or that one, but 
comprehensively hold all to be forgeries. The Decrees of the 
Byzantines and of the Chersonesites, in $$ 90-92, as well as all 
the letters of Philip, alike go, and Droysen’s verdict of general 
falsity is accepted zw fofo. How the documents, as we have 
them, came to be included in the speech remains, of course, an 
unsettled question; but Messrs. Abbott and Matheson are 
inclined to agree with most modern editors since Droysen that 
they are probably compositions written by a lecturer or rhetor- 
ician to illustrate his lectures on the speech. 

The notes are full and clear, and, while not presenting any 
strikingly original theories, are especially useful for many 
excellent turns of rendering, clear and frequent notes on peculiar 
phrases and proper names, and plainly marked marginal refer- 
ences to sections. The well known epigram in § 289 is retained 
in the text, and the notes contain a fairly exhaustive list of the 
various emendations that have been suggested for it. 

One suggestion we should like to make. Seeing that such 
excellent and notable translations of the “ De Corona” enist, 
particularly those of Mr. C. Rann Kennedy and Lord Brougham, 
frequent quotation of parallel renderings is of the greatest 
service to the reader, at once assisting him to perceive the 
shade of meaning aimed at by the orator and increasing his 
interest ın the acknowledged masterpiece of Greek oratory. 
And in this edition such quotations might well be commoner 
than they are. Altogether, however, the book is one to be 
commended and recommended. 


A History of Physics tn tts Elementary Branches, including 
the Evolution of Physical Laboratories. By FLORIAN 
CaJORI, Ph.D., Professor of Physics in Colorado College. 
(8% X51 in, pp. 322; price 7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

The author tells us, in his preface, that “this history is 
intended mainly for the use of students and teachers of physics.” 

He hopes it may help in remedying the defect pointed out by 

Prof. Oswald, who says, in announcing his “ Klassiker der 

Exakten Wissenschaften”: “While, by the present methods 

of teaching, a knowledge of science in its present state of ad- 

vancement is imparted very successfully, eminent and far- 
sighted men have repeatedly been obliged to point out a defect 
which too often attaches to the present education of our youth. 

It ts the absence of the historical sense, and the want of know- 

ledge of the great researches upon which the edifice of science 

rests.” 
The book seems to us well suited for its purpose ; but it is so 
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very interesting, and at the same time so simple, that we are 
inclined to think that many, who are neither students nor 
teachers of physics, might read it with both pleasure and profit. 
It shows us very clearly how our present knowledge of the 
subject has been built up, and to whom we owe it. Our admira- 
tion is again claimed for Roger Bacon, Galileo, and all our old 
heroes. Galileo’s work is naturally treated at some length, and 
we get several quotations from his letters, which bring the old 
Seea very vividly before us. We are glad the author 

as preserved “ Eppur si muove,” even though it is only in a 
footnote, and we are told it must be treated as legendary, like 
“Up, Guards, and at ’em!” “ Guards, fire first!” and many other 
famous sayings. Prof. Cajori would have been pardoned, we 
think, if he had dwelt even at greater length upon the perse- 
cution to which this illustrious old man was subjected, for even 
our enlightened age cannot too often lay its lessons to heart. 
But the brief sketch we have here of the life and work of Galileo 
and others ought to make the reader wish for more ; and he is 
helped to satisfy this craving by the numerous footnotes re- 
ferring to authorities. 

In the last chapter, which is on the “Evolution of Physical 
Laboratories,” the author shows that, even as late as 1667, the 
writer of a history of the Royal Society thought it necessary, in 
all seriousness, to defend experimentation, arguing that “ ex- 
periments will not injure education,” and that “experiments 
are not dangerous to the Universities.” Nor was this defence 
uncalled for, since it was declared from the Oxford pulpit that 
Boyle’s researches were destroying religion, and his experiments 
were undermining the Universities! Dr. Cajori points out that 
there were no public laboratories till the beginning of this 
century ; they were all the property of private individuals or 
their patrons. He shows that public laboratories for teaching 
physics were not opened till years after those for chemistry were 
established ; and he duly recognizes the efforts of Lord Kelvin, 
Magnus, Jolly, Clifton, and others, to remedy this great defect 
in our educational system. Among the illustrations are some 
extremely interesting reproductions of figures from old works. 
This is a very useful book. 


Public School Sermons. By H. MONTAGU BUTLER, D.D., Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Price 5s. Isbister.) 


These seventeen sermons, all bearing on the life of public 
schools, were delivered for the most part at commemoration 
services in the chapels of our great public schools. Dr. Butler 
is himself by birth, by education, by profession, and by senti- 
ment, a public-school man. He has, moreover, what is all his 
own, the temperament of an orator—keen sensibilities, warm 
sympathies, and a marvellous faculty of apt expression. 
Assuredly no other living Englishman could have produced 
this volume of school sermons, so plain and simple, and yet in 
every line displaying such high literary culture, so catholic in 
tone, and yet so instinct with the intensest esprit de corps. 
Dr. Butler notes in his preface that the strong tie of brother- 
hood between the great public schools is of comparatively recent 
growth ; it was unknown to the generation of Keats and George 
Butler and Samuel Butler. The fact is undoubted, but, with- 
Out some qualification, it is apt to be misleading. A century 
ago there were four public schools, and all educated outside the 
pale were regarded by those within it as barbarians. Then 
came the Royal Commission, which, at a stroke, more than 
doubled the numbers of this exclusive oligarchy, admitting two 
which were strictly day schools. If a new Commission were 
appointed to-morrow to sit on our public schools, at least forty 
would claim to be included, and the claim would be as valid as 
that of two at least of those admitted by Dr. Butler—Broms- 
grove and King’s School, Canterbury. This revolution, for it is 
nothing less, though it has been brought about gradually and 
spontaneously, Dr. Butler sees as clearly, and would, doubtless, 
welcome as heartily, as we do; but, while he depicts it as a 
closer cementing of the ties which bind together a great aristo- 
cracy, we should rather describe it as a democratizing of our 
public schools. 

We noticed just a year ago at some length the eloquent 
sermon preached at the Bromsgrove Commemoration. It would 
be too much to say that all in this volume are on the same 
level, but in all, or nearly all, we find the same appositeness, 
the enforcement of the school motto, the appeal to school 
tradition, the happy anecdote or illustration, all the more telling 


when, as is often the case, it is drawn from personal memories. 
Two of the latter kind we cannot forbear quoting :— 


Not many years ago I was walking at Harrow with the old Lord 
Shaftesbury. His son was present; no one else. Ancther mest loved 
son had died at the school more than thirty years before, and we went 
to the brow of the hill to see his grave. As we came back and passed 
the school gates, the old man—who was nearly eighty—suddenly 
stopped, as if he saw something in the road, and, pointing to it, said to 
his son: ‘‘It was just there that scme sixty years ago I saw two 
drunken men carrying teas from the workhouse to his grave. They 
were singing some ribald song. The pall hung loose over the ccftin. 
I remember my feelirg of horror and disgust. I believe it was largely 
that sight which led me, under Gcd, to devote my life to the service of 
the poor. There is nothing which the poor feel so keenly as disrespect 
to their dead.” 

A few years ago there were not many better judges of manliness, 
whether physical or moral, than John Lawrence of the Punjab, of 
whom it was said that ‘‘ he feared man so little because he feared God 
so much.” Soon after he returned from the Viceroyalty of India, he 
said to me in substance—I do not remember the exact words: ‘** How is 
it that your great athletes do not do more in after life? I have not 
come across them much !” 


Satura Grammatica, or Latin Critical Notes. By E.G. A. BECKWITH, 
B.A., late Classical Exhibitioner of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
(George Bell & Sons.) 

In this little book, intended primarily for Army students, much has 
been sacrificed to an over-great desire for conciseness. Verbosity in a 
work of any sort is objectionable, and especially in a work which must, 
from its very nature, be somewhat of a ‘‘ cramming” bock ; Lut com- 
pression to the point even of obscurity is still more to be deprecated. 
On page 1, for instance, we are told that ‘‘ dm even occurs with the 
indicative in oratio ob/iqgua,” and an example is given— 


‘* Dic hospes Spartae nos te hic vidisse iacentes 
Dum sanctis patriae legibus obsequimur.” 


It would be more serviceable to add that dm, as a rule, takes the 
indicative in oratio cbligua when the phrase is equivalent to a present 
participle simply, and that dum obseguimur = obsequentes. On page 27, 
il clamore caclo is followed by the note: ‘* Rather [than a dat. of motion 
to] a locative use of the dative.” But, if locative at all, surely it is 
ablative. The paragraph on conditional sentences, on page 46, 1s very 
far from clear. The division into sumpiio dati, sumptio dandi, and 
sumplio ficti is not calculated to assist much an Army candidate of, 
perhaps, less than the ordinary standard of intellect, and the classifica- 
tion into ‘‘ Conditions with and without implication” is simpler and 
more generally recognized. On page 51, dessexte/ts and bissextus 
should be bisextilis and diseatus. The list of proverbs given at the 
end of the book is somewhat extensive, but some of the translations are 
not quite satisfactory. Surely, something better could be found for 
Ex pede Herculem than *‘ The ass is known by his bray,” for Ab uno 
disce omnes than ‘‘ A man is known by his friends,” for Fact/t's descensus 
Averno than ‘* The primrose way leads to the everlasting bonfire.” 
Several misprints disfigure the book : e.g., u#ctae for uncta, on page 54 ; 
shake for snake, on page 66; securis, tutus for securus, tutus, on page 89. 
Apart from these faults, however, the book has merit, and in a revised 
condition might prove of service to Army tutors and candidates alike. 


Otia Merseiana. (Price 7s. 6d. net. Th. Wohlleben.) 

This is the first volume of the publications of the Arts Faculty of 
University College, Liverpool. It marks original research in many 
directions. The longest article and the most popular is on ‘The Temples 
and Ritual of Asklepios at Epidaurus and Athens,” by R. Eaton. [Ít is 
profusely illustrated by photographs taken on the spot. Next in 
general interest we should put the translation of an Irish song, ‘* The 
Old Woman of Beare,” by Kuno Meyer. Prof. Woodward has two 
pedagogic articles: an Elizabethan list of works on education and ** A 
Proposal for teaching the Ancient Tongues by a New Method in the time 
of the Commonwealth.” This is in the form of a letter from a certain 
Dr. Horn to Hartlib. The writer seriously proposes Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew colonies, to be composed of Greeks, Latins (or the nearest 
approach to them that could be found), and Jews, so that children sent 
to them should imbibe the respective languages as their native tongue. 
He has, indeed, qualms of conscience about the planting of Jews ina 
Christian population, but thinks that ‘‘all the evill thereof might be 
prevented by good Lawes.” Otherwise, he has no doubt as to the 
perfect success of his plan. We must not omit to note a short article 
by R. J. Lloyd on that much debated subject the pronunciation of Greck. 


The Odes of Horace, Book II, Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn, late 
Scholar and Hulmean Exhibitioner of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
(1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

This is one of a series of *‘ Elementary Latin Classics,” which ‘‘ aims 
at satisfying the requirements of junior students under the present con- 
ditions of education and examinations.” The present edition may 
fairly be said to reach this standard, and, in fact, does even more. It 
would be found useful by students who are some distance removed from 
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the elementary stage. The introduction is, as it claims to be, ‘‘read- 
able and attractive,” but we incline to think it somewhat above the 
heads of mere junior students. We commend the quotation in 
full of Sedley’s translation of Ode viii., ‘To Barine,” and should 
have liked to see other specimens of well known translators of Horace. 
Few things stimulate and interest the young reader more than this. 


The Medea of Euripides. With the lyrical parts done into English, In- 
troduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by P. B. HALCOMBE, M.A. 
(Blackie. ) 

A good elementary edition of the ‘“ Medea,” with notes not beyond 
the comprehension of younger boys, and a simply written introduction 
on the plot of the ‘‘ Medea” and the Greek drama. The idea of giving 
the English of the choruses is a good one, but there was no reason for 
totally omitting the Greek. The translations are accurate enough, but 
often fearful and wonderful in the flowery nature of the English. 


Latin Exercises, Third Lart. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M.A., 
sometime Professor of Latin in University College, London. 
(Seeley.) 

Mr. Church’s elementary editions of Latin and Greek classics are so 
well known that it goes without saying that this book is excellently 
adapted for its purpose, 7.¢., for the use of pupils who have made a 
beginning in writing Latin, The hints on Latin prose in the intro- 
duction are clear and to the point. The second part of the book con- 
sists of vocabularies arranged under classified headings by A. W. Ready, 
B.A., many of Mr. Church's exercises being constructed with regard to 
these. If the book has a fault, it is that the beginner will be apt to 
find his memory overburdened with many words that he will but rarely 
meet in his after-reading. Why need young boys learn the meaning of 


agaso, inuglans, via quintana, decempeda, gryps, malacta, and many - 


others ? 


A Handbook of Translation from the Latin, Greek, French, and 
German Languages. Latin, Part II. (Edward Stanford.) 

This selection of passages for unseen translation deserves great 
praise. It will be found suitable only for higher students; but, in pre- 
paring for scholarships at the Universities, for the Civil Service ex- 
aminations, or for Sandhurst and Woolwich Entrance, it is bound to be 
of the greatest service. The passages are most of them taken from 
papers actually set. Towards the end of the book will be found a 
number of inscriptions and fragments, which will be welcomed by 
masters and tutors who are preparing boys for any of the higher classical 
examinations. The passages will be found identified in an index at the 
end of the book. 


Livy, Book If. Edited by A. F. Hort, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Harrow School, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(2s. Rivingtons.) 

An edition intended for middle forms, which should find favour with 
boys and masters alike. The notes are short but satisfactory, and Mr. 
Hort justly says in his preface that his ‘‘ historical notes are reduced 
to the smallest compass: on really important points of constitutional 
history (e.g., comitia tributa) Livy is unsatisfactory, and it seems better 
that a boy should read what his Roman history says on such subjects 
than be puzzled by discussions of Livy’s inadequate treatment of them.” 
The introduction might with advantage have been made somewhat 
fuller. 


Some Phases of Education in the School and the Home. 
T. Duiron. (Price §s. Macmillan.) 

A collection of lectures given during the past two years by the 
Superintendent of the Brookline Schools. The actual conception that 
runs through them all is that of the school as one of the three main 
factors of civilization—the school, the Church, and the State; and the 
corollary that the school demands and needs for its prosperity as much 
interest and sympathy on the part of the general community as the other 
two. The theme needs enforcing, and it is well enforced by Mr. 
Dutton, though there is necessarily a certain amount of sameness and 
repetition, and we wish that the author had seen his way to recast the 
materials in book form. On the burning question of the relation of the 
schcol to the Church, Mr. Dutton seems on the whole satisfied with 
the way in which America has solved the problem. le protests against 
the notion that the common schools of America have become secularized. 
He holds that even where all religious exercises have been excluded 
(an exclusion that Mr. Dutton regrets) the teaching is still religious in 
the higher sense of the word. ‘* The value of the school as a moralizing 
and Christianizing force does not reside in such exercises, which at best 
occupy but a few moments, and which are not always conducted with 
the reverence which they deserve. It is rather in the atmosphere of 
conscientious, cheerful service—an atmosphere which is directed and 
inspired by the personality of .he Christian teacher ; it is in the con- 
tinual performance of duty, in the inspirations which come from the 
studies of the school, in the practice of social virtues and self-denying 
application.” At the same time the Church is warned against poaching 
on the school preserves. it may be sympathetic, but it cannot as an 
organization wisely attempt to interfere in school management. We 
are far from endorsing these views without reserve, nor are they shared 
by some of the wisest heads in America, notably Mr. Earl Barnes. To 
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relegate Bible teaching to the Sunday school appears to us a dis- 
astrous bifurcation. Mr. Dutton is not free from the patriotic bias, 
and in his picture of American institutions there is too much couleur de 
rose, though he allows that ‘‘intemperance, immigration, heredity, 
ignorance, poverty, and insane, nihilistic tendencies [a very witch's 
cauldron] are present in great strength.” 


Northern English, By Ricu arp J. Loyn, M.A., D.Lit., F.R.S.E., 
Hon. Reader in Phonetics at the University College, Liverpool. 
(Leipzig: B. G. Teubner.) 

This little work is the first of the ‘* Skizzen Lebender Sprachen ” 
which is being brought out under the general editorship of Prof. Wilhelm 
Vietor, of Marburg University, on the model of Dr. Sweet’s *‘ Primer 
of Spoken English,” and does for Northern English what Dr. Sweet 
has already done for Southern English. The phonetic signs used are 
those of the Association Phonétique Internationale. The author says 
in his preface that his object is ‘f to represent the English employed by 
educated people born and bred in Northern England between the 
latitudes of Birmingham and Durham—the English of Gladstone and 
Bright.” No one can speak with more authority on such a subject 
than Dr. Lloyd, and he has given usa masterpiece of clear, concise 
writing and arrangement. The book is divided into three parts, of 
which the first and second are devoted to phonetics and grammar 
respectively, while the third part contains a number of texts of which the 
phonetic transcription is given on the opposite page. These texts are 
arranged under four headings: ‘‘ (a) the formal, which is only heard on 
the most solemn occasions, such as those of prayer, Bible reading, and 
liturgical services ; (¢) the careful and dignified, such as is heard in 
public speaking, and in the best conversation ; (c) the careless but 
tolerated, as containing no very disgraceful errors; (d) the vulgar, 
containing errors not current in good society.” Excellent advice is 
given to the foreign student of English. He is told that he should aim 
at style (4), for ‘‘ faults are habitually overlooked in rapid speech which 
may, and often do, sound quite vulgar when spoken deliberately ; and 
the foreigner’s English is usually much slower than the Englishman’s.”’ 
The book, while being a valuable contribution to phonetic literature, 
cannot fail to be interesting to every Englishman, whether Northerner 
or Southerner, who loves his own language and can appreciate the 
scholarly and careful manner in which the characteristics of the grammar 
and pronunciation of Northern English are here set down. 


High Aims at School. School Sermons. By the Rev. R. A. BYRDE. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

These sermons ring true. There is no attempt at pulpit oratory ; 
they are simple almost to a fault; but the preacher knows boys’ 
nature, and talks as a kindly father might to his children, avoiding the 
two extremes of priestly airs and playing to the gallery. It can hardly 
be expected that many besides Honiton boys will read the book ; but 
we hope that many headmasters will. They could not have a better 
model. 


Specimens of Modern French Verse. 
(Macmillan. ) 
This latest volume of “ Foreign School Classics™ is a welcome 
addition to the series. The specimens range from Chenier to Richepin, 
and, instead of the usual extracts, we have complete poems, such as 
Lamartine’s ‘* Le Lac,” Hugo's * Pauvres Gens,” Coppce’s * Grève 
des Forgerons.”? The value of the book is much enhanced by a brief, 
but excellent, introduction on French prosody, a subject strangely 
ignored in English schools. We could have wished that M. Berthon 
had seen his way to include at least a few samples of old French 
poetry-— Villon, Ronsard, Charles @Orléeans, Marie de France. To 
our thinking the one éa//ade of Villon quoted in the introduction out- 
weighs in worth the ten pages assigned to De Vigny. We regret, too, 
that of Hugo we have not a single song or pure lyric, and that 
Gautier, perhaps the most perfect artist of the moderns, is so poorly 
represented. ‘‘Of true poetry,” writes M. Berthon, ‘there is no 
trace in him.” No poetry in “ Emaux et Camées” ! We should rank 
it with Iferrick’s ‘* Hesperides.” For all this, it is a good and judicious 
Horilegtum, The notes are brief and to the point. That on dans le 
venire (page 50, line 10) is a curious aberration, and the one on 
page §1, line 53, we fail to understand. 


By H. E. BERTHON. 


Tyska, Engelska, Franska Sänger, Af K. E. PALMGREN. 
(Stockholm: Iduna.) 

It may be as well to translate the title, ‘‘German, English, and 
French Songs, by Dr. Palmgren,” and add the price, 1.75 kr. = 2s. 
The object of the collection is linguistic, and the editor, in his preface, 
mentions that one way, and not the worst, of giving children an entrance 
to a foreign tongue is to make them learn its J olkslieder—not only the 
words but the tune. He has chosen the simplest and most popular. 
Thus in English we have ‘*‘ Rule Britannia,” Yankee Doodle,” Little 
Jack Horner.” It isa mistake to have given only the air and not the 
accompaniment. The English child, at any rate, who can sing from 
notes isa black swan. Nor are the English songs the familiar favourites 
inan English school-room. Where are “Home, Sweet Home,” “Auld 
Lang Syne,” For he’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” * Row, Brothers, Row,” 
“ Men of Harlech,” ‘* Froggie would a-wooing go”? The German 
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section ts distinctly the best. There is no chance of the ‘‘Songs” being 
adopted as a class-book in English schools, but it may give our modern 
language teachers some useful wrinkles. 


Le Siège de Parts. Par L. SARcEY. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by I. H. B. Sprers. (Heath & Co.) 

The late Mr. Sarcey’s account of the famous sieve has become de- 
servedly popular. A German edition of the book was published some 
years ago; there isan English edition, published by Blackie & Son in 
1896, which has met witha very favourable reception, and now we have 
an American edition. No two of the three texts are the same, for 
it is only a portion of M. Sarcey’s work that appears in each ; still, the 
differences are hardly sufficient to justify the appearance of this second 
reader in the English market. Mr. Spiers has done his work well, the 
notes erring, if at all, on the side of brevity. There are some mis- 
prints, such as fat? for dtait (page 14‘, but, otherwise, print and general 
get-up are good. 


National Competitions, 1896-967: An Lilustrated Record, Edited by 
JOHN FisHer. (Chapman & Hall.) 

This book contains a large number of original and very suggestive de- 
signs for a great variety of crafts, many of them of great merit. The 
editor is to be complimented on having by reproduction kept together a 
collection of such first-rate work, which many designers will find very 
useful. What an interesting record of popular taste it will form year by 
year if continued, which it is to be hoped it will be! 


1) Practical Lessons in Bookkeepins. By T. C. Jackson, B.A., LL.B.) 
(Price 3s. 6d. Clive.) (2) The Principles of Bookkeeping by 


Double Entry. By J. E. B. MSALLEN, M.A. (Methuen). 
(3) Longmans Studies and Questions in Bookkeeping and 


Advanced Accounts, (Long- 
mans.) 

(1) Mr. Jackson claims that his subject is ‘‘of great intellectual 
value ; for, if properly taught and practised, the study of bookkeeping 
cultivates patient application, neatness, and accuracy.” Ina series of 
ten lessons he describes very clearly the nature ot the different books 
employed and the manner of using them. The lessons are followed 
by exercises, 100 in number, and the last third of the volume consists 
of papers set in the various examinations for which the book is suitable 
as a guide. 

(2) Mr. M‘Allen’s object is to provide his reader with a summary of 
the principles of the art, so that he may understand the reason of 
processes which might otherwise seem arbitrary and mechanical. Many 
examples are worked out, and papers set in recent examinations are 
reprinted. The book seems to us to be a good introduction to larger 
and more detailed works. 

(3) The third book is intended to form a companion to the ordinary 
text-books. Ftisa series of exercises, illustrating different examina- 
tions, with notes on the subjects of the papers and much useful 
information about the examinations themselves. 


By A. Nixon, F.C.A., F.S.A. A. 


Koman Africa: Archeological Walks in Algeria and Tunis, By 
GASTON Borssikrk. Translated by ARABELLA WARD. (Putnam.) 
The name of M. Boissier is well known to English readers. The 

subject he has chosen is one of absorbing interest ; and yet this book 
is somewhat disappointing. It is disappointing because it does not 
fulfil the promise contained in the secondary title. It is not till we 
have read through more than half of the book that M. Boissier really 
begins to give us the results of his arch:vological walks, and even 
then he leaves the ruins of the African cities far too soon. M. Boissier 
cannot be uninteresting : but his modesty, by making him pass hur- 
riedly over the results of his own observation, robs us of much of the 
pleasure that the title of his book had led us to expect. He spends 
too much time on subjects that have been already treated at great 
length by other nands—the story of Dido, for instance, and the 
Jugurthine wars. He gives us so much that is interesting that it is, 
perhaps, ungrateful to clamour for more; but one cannot help re- 
gretting that the *Sarch:eological walks” begin in the fourth chapter 
instead of inthe first. The four plans given are clear and good, and the 
work of the translator, though the sentences are sometimes somewhat 
involved, has, as a whole, been done conscientiously and well. 


The Tendency of Religion. By Colonel R. ELIAS. 
(3s. 6d. Chapman & Hall.) 

Elias has come—or, rather, an anti-Elias—for his doctrine, that of a 
plain practical man, is likely to shake the faith of many weak-kneed 
Christians who have not reasoned out their religion. He boldly 
proclaims no religion has a monopoly of truth, but all contain a portion 
of it, throws metaphysics to the dogs, asserts the Gospel is largely 
a transcript of the Talmud, disposes of the question of the Messiah, 
riddles the missionary system, proves the incompatibility of Church 
and State, and definitely settles the education controversy—--all in the 
space of two hundred and twenty pages! We trust he may be spared 
to give us next a fascicule which may solve the problems of the 
universe, about which legions of philosophers have hitherto written 
libraries in vain. But. banter apart, there is much common sense in 
the book, 


(1) Old Testament Stories. Py the Rev. Ronertr Tuck, B.A. (Sunday 
School Union.) (2) Zales Told at the Zoo. By E. VELVIN. 
(Sunday School Union.) 

These both belong to the ‘* Red Nursery Series.” The first are the 
stories of Cain and Abel, Abraham and Isaac, &c., told in simple 
language ; the meaning and the lesson they are meant to teach being 
explained. There are a good many illustrations, some of them very 
well drawn, ‘6 Tales Told at the Zoo” are the conversations Ella 
holds in her dreams with the different animals; here, too, are several 
illustrations of varying merit — ‘A Royal Pair” and ‘* His Morning 
Toilet” are excellent. Both books would be suitable as prizes for 
school-children. 


The Holy Bille. To which is prefixed an Introduction by 
J. W. MACKAIL. 8 vols. (5s. each.) 

Thirty years ago Mr. Jowett’s contention in ‘‘ Essays and Reviews ” 
that the Bible was a collection of literary documents, to be studied and 
criticized like other forms of literature, was a rock of offence; now it 
is accepted alike by orthodox and unorthodox, and all alike will 
welcome any aid to such an intelligent study. The ordinary Bible, as 
Mr. Mackail points out in his Introduction, isa bad facsimile in imita- 
tion of the folio edition of 1611. The arrangement in verses, the 
italics to indicate words not in the original, the marginal references by 
letters—all these are eyesores and hindrances to the reader. Mr. 
Mackail adheres to the Authorized text, not the Revised Version, and 
has altered only some half-dozen obsolete words. We had preferred 
to leave even these intact. It is like an annotated edition of one of 
Johnson’s Lives by Mr. Matthew Arnold, which, if our memory serves 
us, contained a single note. 


Prophets of the Century, Edited by ARTHUR RICKETT. (Ward, Lock.) 

This is a volume of essays by ditferent authors, having for their aim, 
as the editor tells us, ‘to present in a popular form the teaching of 
those master spirits of the ase whose ideas have helped so largely to 
influence the minds of men in this century.” The ‘‘ prophets” selected 
are Wordsworth, Shelley, Carlyle, Emerson, Tennyson, Browning, 
George Eliot, Ruskin, Walt Whitman, William Morris, Tolstoy, and 
Ibsen. The essays are sympathetically written, and testify to a care- 
ful and appreciative study of the authors with whom they deal. We 
would instance, especially, the critique on Browning by Mrs. Blake 
Odgers, containing an admirable analysis of Browning’s narrative method 
as compared with that of Tennyson, illustrated respectively by the two 
poems ‘Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came” and “The 
Revenge.” Mr. Rickett contributes a helpful and interesting study of 
George Eliot, and ‘* those curiously divergent sides of her character, 
the artistic and the didactic.” Mr. Kenworthy’s sketch of Count 
Tolstoy is marked by all that fervent enthusiasm with which this re- 
markable man seems to inspire his disciples. We must, however, really 
demur to Mr. Kenworthy’s statement that his hero ‘tis the greatest 
power In the world to-day.” We have only space to notice Mr. Tudor 
Pritchard’s thoughtful appreciation of Wordsworth’s claims both as poet 
and teacher. 


Fasy Latin Passages for Translation. Py FRANK RITCHIE, M.A. 
(Longmans. ) 

A volume of Latin unseen translation, intended for the upper 
forms of preparatory schools and the middle forms of public schools. 
The passages are well selected and of graduated difficulty, and should 
be serviceable to all teachers. Towards the end of the book the 
pieces are ditticult enough even for higher forms, 


Exercises on Gradatim, By H. R. HEATLEY, M.A, and the Rev. 
A. SLOMAN, M.A. (Longmans.) 

The purpose of this book is sufficiently indicated by the title; but it 
seems altogether too diffuse for general use in schools. After all, boys 
do not remain long at “ Gradatim,” and it is not likely that they will 
need some three hundred exercises on the book. In fact, a boy who 
had to do even a third of that number would be likely to become 
altogether sick of Latin. Still, used in moderation, we can quite 
Imagine that the book will be found of use. 


SAFE NOVELS. 


Rupert by the Grace of God. By DORA GREENWELL MCCHESNEY. 
(Trice 6s. Macmillan.)—Another excellent historical novel is Miss 
McChesney’s ‘* Rupert by the Grace of God.” She describes it as 
“the story of an unrecorded plot set forth by Will Fortescue.” The 
character of Prince Rupert is very fully and most attractively elaborated, 
and at least one of the scenes, in which he is tempted by his friends 
to forget his loyalty to King Charles and secure the peace of England 
by accepting the crown, is worthy of the very highest praise. From 
the first page to the last the story is brilliantly told, or rather acted. If 
it has a fault, it ts the fault of being too dramatic. An occasional 
interlude of quiet and explanatory narrative would be a relief from the 
continual succession of romantic surprises. 

Rachel. By JANE H. FINDLATER. 


(Price_6s. Methuen. )—Miss 
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Jane Findlater’s ‘‘ Rachel” is a powerful and original piece of 
character-drawing. ller hero, Michael Fletcher, reminds us of Edward 
Irving. It is the same story of gieat gifts of genius and character, 
high aspirations and mystical inspiration passing insensibly into 
delusions and almost fraud. And the tragedy comes, as it came 
to Irving, through the honourable fulfilment of a promise of marriage 
made in kindness to a young woman wholly unfit to be his helpmect. 
One even traces some of the traits of the woman Irving ought to have 
married in the winsome, wilful, sharp-tongued witch of a heroine. 
Fletcher’s first successful experiment in prophecy and the subsequenf 
developments of the gift in his singular ministry as the leader of 
the Foreseers, is a venture in psychical science that only a Scotch 
writer could have made successfully. One feels it to be true and does 
not ask if it was possible. Not less clever in their way are the studies of 
the secondary characters— RKachel’s kindly spiritual-minded uncle, Mr. 
Chesney ; the narrow-minded aunt in Edinburgh; cousin Theo, who 
is so nearly made wicked by her tactless misrule; and the terrible 
family party who gather round Ellen Morrison when her mother dies. 
Miss Findlater’s touch is everywhere distinet and true. But, in spite of 
her realism, and her preference for a tragic issue, she is neither cynical 
nor exactly pessimistic. 

Betty Musgrave. By MARY FINDLATER. (Price 6s. Methuen ) 
Much the same praise may be given to ‘* Betty Musgrave,” by Miss 
Mary Findlater. This also is a strong and original book, and it is even 
more painful than ‘* Rachel,” though it has a happy conclusion, 
which the other has not. Betty has a mother who drinks. In the 
beginning the mother is in India, and the child, being at home in 
Scotland under the care of a wise and kind aunt, idealizes the dipso- 
maniac into an angel of grace and sweetness. With the home- 
coming of the wretched woman comes disillusion-—gently, at first, but 
by-and-by with rapid descent from the pleasant, refined life to which 
Betty has been bred into the squalid misery of low London boarding 
houses. Betty’s heroic endurance of her grim lot is described with per- 
fect simplicity. There is no exaggeration, and no palliation, of the ugly 
facts. But the situation is just kept from being intolerable by the 
indication of firm faith and right-mindedness in the author’s intention, 
and in Betty herself. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, FOR WOMEN, 

Bedford College opens Thursday, October §. Students attend on 
Wednesday, October 4, between 2 and 4 p.m., to interview the Principal 
and lecturers. The inaugural address for the session 1599 1oq00 will be 
given on Tuesday, October 10, at 4.30 p.m., by A. W. Ward, Litt. D.— 
subject: ‘t Some Suggestions of the Renascence.” At the Inter- 
mediate Examinations of the London University, held in July last, 
the following students of Bedford College were successful :—Arts: 
Honours, Third Class in English and Logic, E. L. Calkin; First 
Division, M. A. Barber, A. Corcos, S. G. Ellis, S. E. Hazleton, M. E. 
Leathley ; Second Division, L. M. Brooks, R. M. Freeman, L. E. 
Giddings, M. L. H. Leach, E. F. Payne, M. O. Robinson, H. 
Wilhams. Logic only: M. A. Borrow, W. B. Cuthbertson, J. P. 
Dunlop. Science: First Division, F. M. Carter, C. M. Gibson, 
H. L. M. Pixell, W. E. Watts, E. M. S. Weekley ; Second Division, 
E. V. Armitage, M. S. G. Breeze, E Coates, E. S.de J. Le Pelley 
(laboratory work only at Bedford College), A. M. Newton, I. M. Stewart, 
- S5. Young. Preliminary Science: E. G. Kensington (completing 
certificate). 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE. 

As the result of an examination held in September, an entrance 
scholarship of £50 a year for two years has been awarded to Miss M. 
K. Higgs (Manchester [ligh School), and one of £45 a year for two 
years to Miss Dorothy Groom (Streatham Hill High School). 


SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Wallace M. Lindsay, Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford, 
has been elected to the vacant Chair of ‘' !Tumanity ” (z.e. Latin) in the 
University of St. Andrews. Mr. Lindsay is well known to classical 
scholars of all lands as a leading authority on Latin philology and on 
the textual emendation of Latin authors. In the spring of last year he 
was lecturing at Ilarvard on Plautus. He was educated at the 
Edinburgh Academy and at Glasgow University, whence he went to 
Balliol as a Snell Exhibitioner. Mr. Lindsay’s removal to St. Andrews 
will involve the unusual event of a Senior Proctor resigning during his 
year of oftice. 

The vacant Chairs of History and Natural Philosophy at Glasgow 
must be filled shortly. 


IRELAND. 
The reports of the Queen’s Colleges recently published give a com- 
mentary on the state of Irish University education. Thereports of the 


Queen’s Colleges in Cork and Galway show a continuous decline in 
the number of their students. In Cork the number for the session 
1898-99 was 188, of whom only 33 were in Arts, the majority, 
135, belonging to the Medical School. Last year the total number of 
students was 187; in 1896-97, 206; and there is a decline shown ever 
since 1881-82 (when the Queen’s University was abolished), the 
number then being 402. Notwithstanding the small number of his 
students and the difficulties of the religious question, the President 
expatiates in his report on the need of new buildings, new scientific 
appliances, and new chairs, and brings forward his preference for small 
Universities, highly equipped, scattered over the country. Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett’s views, however sound, are quite impracticable in the 
present state of things in Ireland. 

In Galway the total number of students is 83. Last session 
it was 913; the year before, 105; and a constant decrease has 
taken place since 1850 $1, when it was 208. 

In Belfast Dr. Hamilton gives a flourishing account of his college, 
although there is a small decrease in the number of students— 359, 
against 386 last year. In 18So &t the number was 502. The decline 
of the numbers in all the colleges is mainly due to the establishment of 
the Royal University instead of the Queen's University. To obtain a 
degree in the latter a student had to go through the course of one of 
the (Queen's Colleges. Students prepared anywhere and anyhow can 
obtain deyrees in the Royal University. This change, which has 
failed to satisfy the Catholic claims, has been very injurious to good 
education. The professors of the (Queen’s Colleges are most of them 
able men, and the teaching is excellent. Of course, another potent 
influence against the colleges is the prohibition the Catholic Church 
has placed on Catholics from studying in them. 

A curious change is to be observed in the report of the President of 
Belfast College. In his former reports he used to dwell on the wants 
of the college, and the desirability of establishing a Northern University. 
Neither the needs of the college nor its conversion into a University is 
mentioned in this report. It is known that it was the long advocacy 
by Der. Hamilton of such a University that to some extent led 
Mr. Balfour to put forward his scheme last winter of two new Univer- 
sities, one Northern and Protestant, and the other Catholic ; and 
Dr. Hamilton on its appearance declared his readiness to accept it. 
This drew on hima storm of disapprobation from the Orange party. 

While the state of University education is thus highly unsatisfactory 
to every one outside Trinity College—if even in Trinity it can be said 
to be satisfactory—the problem seems farther from solution than ever. 
The (Queen's Colleges are starved in proper equipment and funds, but 
no one would dare to propose an increase of their endowment. The 
Catholic population remain— except for the sixty to one hundred who have 
the courage to enter Trinity -- practically without University education ; 
but it is certain now that the present Government will not do anything 
towards reform. The reception given to Mr. Balfour's proposal killed 
every hope. Ilis scheme represents probally the extreme limit to 
which those in his party favourable to a Catholic University will go ; 
and, while the more enlightened prelates who have some real love of 
culture would accept it, it is known that the division of opinion on the 
subject among the bishops produced the coldness and silence with 
which it was received. Had the scheme been warmly welcomed, and 
had vigorous support been given to it by the bishops, the Irish 
members, and the laity, it is probable that the Government would have 
brought in a Bill in accordance with it. The bishops themselves have 
killed the hope of a settlement, not their opposers ; and, if a majority of 
them want a wholly clerical University, it is almost certain they will 
never get it. 

The case of the women Junior Fellows of the Royal University is 
heing agitated in the public Press, some of the leading newspapers 
having published strong leaders in their favour, and obtained the views 
of well known educationalists on it. The difficulty is that, the three 
ladies being Catholics, their appointment to Senior Fellowships would 
deprive the Catholic University College of some of its fifteen Fellows, 
and, in the aggrieved position of the Catholics, the Senate hesitate to do 
this. Meanwhile, the Catholic College refuses to admit women students 
to the teaching of these fifteen Fellows, and thus the Dublin women 
students (who form the majority in the University) are deprived of all 
teaching or help from the Fellows of their University. 

It is suggested now that some additional Fellowships should be created 
for these women Junior Fellows, who could then lecture in two Dublin 
women’s colleges. The Royal University is well endowed; but, if this 
precedent were created, no doubt there would be further demands in the 
tuture, as the women students need teaching in all the branches of the 
curriculum. 

The report of the National Board contains the usual dry-as-dust 
statistics and the usual small amount of real information concerning 
the primary schools. In 1898 there were 9,108 schools on the 
roll, of which 8,651 were in operation. The average number of pupils 
on the rolls was $08,467. The percentage of the average daily attend- 
ance was 64'2. In the few places (36 in all) in which the compulsory 
attendance provisions have been in force the percentage was 71°4. 

By the Local Government Act all difficulties in the way of applying 
these provisions have been removed, and the Rural, District, and County 
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Councils have power to enforce them. So far the new Councils (which 
began to sit last April) have not done very much in this direction, but 
it is hoped they will in time appoint attendance committees throughout 
the whole of Ireland. 

The National Board is an example of the worst form of Irish 
administration. A sum of £1,216,074. os. 1d. was expended by the 
Board last year. The members are all appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant, in a certain proportion, from the various religious denomina- 
tions, and have no special educational qualifications. A profound 
darkness reigns over all their proceedings and policy. As an instance 
—the Manual Instruction Commission, in their report, recommended 
important changes in primary education. The public have not been 
informed whether these changes will be carried out or not, and all the 
information that is given in this report is the sentence: ‘* We hope 
during the current year to take steps to give effect to these 
recommendations.”’ 

Of the many reforms urgently called for by their own inspectors year 
after year we hear nothing. As the general public are thus wholly 
excluded from participation in the administration, or knowledge of 
what the Board is doing, while all criticism is received in silence, it is 
not to be wondered at that they know little and care less about the 
state of the primary schools. There is a total absence in Ireland of 
healthy public interest in the education of the children and its 
improvement. 


SCHOOLS. 
BELFAST, VICTORIA COLLEGE.—Eleven exhibitions have been 
gained by Victorians in the Irish Intermediate Examinations. These 


include one of £50 to Miss A. D. Jennings in the Senior Grade, six 
Middle Grade exhibitions of £30 each by Misses A. Acheson, Mary 
D. Eakin, E. A. McCallum, Mary K. Gray, Maria Rowan, and 
Mary M. Trane. Two exhibitions, value £20 each, were won by 
Dorothy Lynd and Mary Archer; two Preparatory Grade exhi- 
tions, value £20 each, by Sarah Lynd and Anne Robertson; and five 
returned exhibitions, two of the value of £30 each, by N. K. Cosbie 
and Jessie A. Dick, and three, each value £20, by E. O. Bailey, 
A. J. Kennedy, and Martha Maxwell. A. D. Jennings won the 
Gold Medal for taking the first place in Ireland in Mathematics 
in the Senior Grade, while N. K. Cosbie was Gold Medallist in 
English in the Senior Grade, and M. K. Gray was awarded the same 
distinguished place for English in the Middle Grade that she was 
awarded last year in the Junior Grade. In addition to these nineteen 
distinctions in medals and exhibitions awarded to Victoria College, 
its students gained seventeen other notable awards in composition 
prizes and book prizes. 

BROMLEY HIGH SCHOOL.—The Kent County Council scholarship 
of £60 a year for two years has been awarded to Lizzie Hughes, who 
will hold it at Girton College. May Bartholomew has obtained the 
Oxford and Cambridge Board Higher Certificate in Natural Philosophy, 
Elementary Mathematics, Advanced Mathematics, French, and English ; 
and Beatrice Wright in French, German, Elementary Mathematics, 
History, and English, gaining distinction in English, May Deacon 
and Kathleen Taylor passed the London Matriculation Examination in 
the First Division. 

CLAPHAM HicnH ScrooLt.—Rose Baldwin gained a mathematical 
scholarship awarded at the Girton Entrance Examination, and Daisy 
Samson gained a L.C.C. scholarship. In the Cambridge Higher 
Local, R. Baldwin had a First Class in Group C, with distinctions in 
Mathematics and Arithmetic. H. Hudson had a First Class in 
Group B, distinction in French. A. Deane had a Second Class 
in Music and Mathematics and a Third Class in French. G. Eyre had 
a Second Class in History, a Third Class in English and French, and 
passed in Arithmetic. E. Stiff had a Third Class in English, French, 
and Arithmetic. G. Trenerry had a Second Class in English and a 
Third Class in Mathematics. B. D'’Oyley had a Third Class in French, 
and passed in Arithmetic. J. Jepps had a Third Class in English. 
The following obtained full certificates in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board Higher Certificate, M. Boulton, E. Howard, K. Parr, 
D. Tarrant ; and letters were obtained by M. Kynoch, E. Pott, J. Wild, 
B. Chapman, E. James, and E Lucas. In the London Matriculation, 
E. Virgo, M. Macken, L. Thomson, and P. Leftwich obtained First 
Classes, and E. Nursey and G. Thorburn Second Classes. Ninety-one 
girls had Honour Certificates in the Council’s Drawing Examination, 
and sixty-four passed. In the examination of the National Froebel 
Union, seven kindergarten students entered, all of whom passed in 
every subject. Three cistinctions were gained in Part H. of the [Higher 
Certificate, two in Class Teaching, and one in Gifts and Occupations. 

GATESHEAD HIGH SCHOOL.-—Miss Vickers, B.Sc., has resigned the 
Headmistress-ship of the Gateshead High School, and has been 
succeeded by Miss Tooke, of the Sheffield High School. Miss 
Ardington, Miss Wamsley, and Fräulein Sender have been succeeded 
hy Miss Bocock, Miss Filmer, and Fraulein Werner respectively. Miss 
Annie Smith has returned after a term’s holiday. Beatrice Glass and 
Mrs. Hewitt (zé Hilda Blenkinsop), both of the Gateshead High 
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BLACK’S 
SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS. 


In Small Crown 8vo, bound in Cloth. 


Price Is. net per Volume. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
ahaa By L. W. Lyne, M.A., Headmaster of Bolton Grammar and High 
chool. 


NORTH AMERIOA. By L. W. Lypsg, M.A. 
BRITISH ISLHS. By L. W. Lype, M.A. 
AFRIOA. By L. W. Lype, M.A. 


MAN AND HIS WORK. By A. J. Hernertson, Ph.D., Assistant to the 
Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford. 


BLACK’S LITERARY EPOCH SERIES. 
Edited by L. W. Lyng, M.A. 


NINETHENTH OCHNTURY PROSE. By J. H. Fowler, M.A., 
Clifton College. 


NINBTBENTH CENTURY POETRY. Py A.C. M‘Donne ct, M.A., 
Armagh Royal School. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by L. W. LYDE, M.A. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. By L. W. Lype, M.A. 


KING LBAR. By Miss Pu. Sugavyn, M.A., Lecturer on English Literature, 
Somerville College, Oxford. 


THE MBRCHANT OF VENIOE. By J. Stone, B.A., Central Higher- 
Grade School, Leeds. 


BLACK’S SIR WALTER SCOTT’S ‘‘ CONTINUOUS” 
READERS. 

THH TALISMAN. By W. Me ven, M.A., Glasgow Academy. 

QUENTIN DURWARD. By H. W. Oro, B.A., Blackheath School. 


BATTLE-PIBCHS IN PROSH AND VERSB. By J. Hicuam 
M.A., Carlisle Grammar School. 


IVANHOBR. By J. Hicuam, M.A., Carlisle Grammar School. 


BLACK’S SEA-DOG SERIES. 
THE AGE OF DRAKE. Edited by L. W. Lype, M.A. 
THE AGH OF BLAKE. Edited by L. W. Lype, M.A. 
THE AGE OF HAWKE. Edited by L. W. Lyng, M.A. 


[Zn preparation. 


Price 2s. per Volume. 
BLACK’S SHORT HISTORIES. 


THE ENGLISH PHOPLH IN THE NINETHENTH CENTURY. 
By H. be B. Gipsins, M.A., Litt. D. 


BLACK’S HISTORICAL LATIN READERS. 
Edited by GEORGE SMITH, M.A., Headmaster of Merchiston Castle 
School, Edinburgh (late Assistant-Master at Rugby School). 


THE CONQUBST OF ITALY AND THE STRUGGLE WITH 
OARTHAGB. By E. G. Witkxinson, M.A., Manchester Grammar School. 
THB FORBIGN BMPIRB. 200 to 6 n.c. 


ty H. W. ATKINSON, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Rossall School. 


Price 2s. net per Volume. 
BLACK’S HISTORICAL FRENCH READINGS. 
Edited by Professor CLOVIS BEVENOT, Mason College, Birmingham. 
THE AGE OF RICHELIEU. By A. Jamson Situ, M.A., Head- 


master of Camp Hill Grammar School, Birmingham. 


THH AGB OF LOUIS XI. Ly F. B. Smart, Senior Modern Language 
Master, Eastbourne College. 


Price 1s. 3d. net. 
BLACK’S TALES FROM FRENCH HISTORY. 
FoR ELEMENTARY FORMS. 


I. LHS GAULOIS BT LES FRANCS. Edited by F. B. Kirkman, 
B.A. With Illustrations. 


Price 2s. 6d. per Volume. 
A MANUAL OF ESSAY WRITING. 
For COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. 


By J. H. FowLER, M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton College ; 
Editor of ‘* Nineteenth Century Prose.” 


BLACK’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


ODYSSEY. Book IX. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. Douctas 
Tromson, D.Litt , Lecturer on Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 


A. & C. BLACK, SoHo SQUARE, LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN & C0’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


HXERCISHS IN PRACTICAL PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS OF SCIENCH. By R. A. Grecory, Professor of 


Astronomy, Queen's College, London, Oxford University Extension Lecturer; and A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. Lond., Associate of the Royal College of Science, London. 


In Two Parts. Part L, First Year’s Course. Globe 3vo, 2s. 


FRENCH HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 
Coloured Maps. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. By An OL» boy. 
Edition for Schools. Globe 8vo, rs. 6d. 


Secondary Education.—‘* This edition of a popular work will be welcome in many schools. 


reader, suitable for middle forms.” 


ENGLISH. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. — THE Seuirr’s TALE. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. W. Pottakp. Globe 8vo, rs. 6d. 
[English Classics. 


LATIN. 


Cicero.—Pro Cluentio. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
Explanatory and Critical, by W. Pstrerson, M.A. Edin. and Oxon., &c. 
Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Classical Series. 

Educational Times.—“ Adds yet another valuable book to the popular ‘Red 

Series of Classics.” . .. The commentary is full of interest, replete with acute 

explanations, and a very storehouse of the knowledge accumulated by others,” 


Virgil.—Georgics III. Edited, for the use of Schools, with 
Vocabulary, by T. E. Pace, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Pott 8vo, is. 6d. [Elementary Classics. 

Evtucational News,—‘' The editor in this issue of the book has fitted it finely for 
use ius an elementary classic.” 


Virgil. _Aineid XII. Edited, for the use of Schools, by T. E. 
Pacu, M.A. With Vocabulary by the Rev. G. H. Nari, M.A. Pott 8vo, 


rs. 6d. (Alementary Classics. 
A then um.—“ Mr. Page is a good editor who has Ly this time considerable know- 


ledge of the kind of things boys want explained. His notes are therefore short and 
sensible.” 


GREEK. 


Selections from Book VII. Athenian Disaster in 
Edited by E C. Marcuant, M.A. Pott Svo, 15. 6d. 
(Vacuwilian's Elementary Classics. 
Educational News. A nice, handy, scholarly, and pleasing specimen of the fine 
Greek of the work which the patriotic author wrote but left unfinished.” 


An Introduction to Greek Prose Composition, for use 
in Preparatory Schools and the Lower Forms of Public Schools. By H. Pir- 
MAN, ALA., late Scholar of Oriel College. Globe 8vu, 2s. 

School Board Chronicle.—“ For Mr. Pitman's ‘Greek Prose Composition’ we 
have nothing but praise. It is admirable alike in arrangement and in execution. 
The examples are simple, easily remembered, and typical. The Greek type, as well 
as the accents, are fully and clearly presented to the eye.” 


FRENCH. 
A Historical French Grammar. 


Thucydides. 


Sicily. 


By Professor ARSENE 


DARMKSTETER. Edited by Professor ERNEST MURET and Professor LEoroLp 
Svupore. Authorised English Edition by Professor ALrHonsk Hartoc. Crown 


gvo, ras. 6d. 
Datly Chronicle.—* Darmesteter’s book has been admirably translated, and we 
know of none better calculated to ensure a thorough and scholarly familiarity with 
the origin and development of French. . . . Challenges the attention of the scholar.” 


Siepmann’s Advanced French Series. New Volumes. 


About.—Le Roi des Montagnes. Adapted ard Edited by ERNEST 
Week Lry, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
French at the University College. Nottingham. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d 

Guardian.—* Prof. Weekley has provided it with a good set of the sort of exer- 

cises which have made the earlier numbers of Siepmann’s Series so well known and 
popular. His notes show the hand of the scholar and the teacher, and his introduction 
is commendably brief and to the point.” 

Vogtié.—Coeurs Russes. Edited by Euckng PELLISSIER, Professeur 
Agrégé au Lycée du Havre. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Specimens of Modern French Verse. Edited, with 
Biographical and Critical Notes, and an Introduction on the Structure of French 
Verse, by H. E. BertHuon, Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Forcigen School Classis. 
Pubite School Maga ine. — The poems are admirably selected from a great variety 
of authors, while the introduction contains a proper and complete account of the 
structure of French verse. We wish this book every success in the schools.” 


Les Violettes Blanches. By EļĒıLe RicHEesourc. Edited, 


with Grammatical and Explanatory Notes and a French-English Vocabulary, 
by F. Jurien. Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. [Primary Series. 
Educational News,.—' A very suitable book for a primary class both in matter and 
editorial skill.” 
GERMAN. 
Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. With Introduction and 


Notes, by James Tart HatFrie Lp, Professor in the Northwestern University. 
Globe Svo, 3s. 6d. 


School World.— He has given commendable care to the text. 
are full and satisfactory.” 


Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm oder Das Solda- 


tengltick. With Introduction and Notes by Starr WILLARD CUTTING, 
Ph.D. With Portrait. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


.. . The notes 


With Illustrations by ARTHUR HUGHES and SYDNEY PRIOR HALL. 


| 


I 


ope i aM 


By KATHARINE STEPHEN, Vice-Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. With 


Abridged 


It is well illustrated, and printed in bold, clear type. It forms an easy 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE AND OFFICE ROUTINE. 
Modern Business Methods. The Home Trade. 


BRICK Hoorek and JAMES GRAHAM. 2s. 6d. 


The Teacher’s Companion to the same. 2s. &. net. 
The Beginner's Guide to Office Work. Sewed, rs. 
Facsimile Modern Business Forms. 6. 


HOW TO DO AN EXPORT TRADE. 
The Import and Hxport Trade. 3s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


By H. S. HALL, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, M.A. 


An Blementary Course of Mathematics, comprising 
Arithmetic, Algebra, and Euclid. By H. S. Harl, M.A., and F. H. Stevens, 
M.A. Globe vo, 2s. 6d. 

Girls’ and Infants Mistress.—“ This work does what it professes to do, and does 
it in the best possible manner. . . . Every teacher engaged in evening continuation 
school work, science ckisses, where mathematics is a subject of study, and the higher 
classes of our national schools should immediately write for a copy.” 


Elemen Practical Mathematics. Adapted tothe South 
Kensington Syllabus. By F. Castor, M.I.M.E., Mechanical Laboratory, 
Royal College of Science, South Kensington, 3s. éd 


A NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


A School Arithmetic. By R. F. MACDONALD. 
2s. 6d. 

Guaridian,—“ The grouping of miscellaneous examples at different: stages of the 
book is a good point not eften seen. Besides, the examples are numerous and very 
well chosen, and the price of the book, which is much below others containing the 

. . i ” 
same amount of material, should guarantee it a trial for school use. 


Examples in Arithmetic for Schools, being the Examples 
in the Arithmetic for Schools. By the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. Globe 8vo, 3s. 
Guardian.—‘* They are a first-rate collection.” 


The Hlements of Huclid. By I. Topuunrer, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by S. L. Loney, M.A. Globe 8vo. 
Books I. and II., 15. 6d. 3 Books I.-1V., 35. 3 complete, 4s. 6d. aoe 

Educational News.— We prophesy a new lease of life for ‘’Todhunter’s Euclid 
as the result of Mr. Loney’s work.” 


BOOKS II AND IV. NOW READY. 
Huclid’s Blements of Geometry. Books III. and IV. 


Edited for the use of Schools by CHARLES SMITH, M.A., and Sorne BRYANT, 
D.Sc. Globe 8vo, 2s. 

School Guardian.— A handy and well-arranged edition. . . . Useful collections 
of interesting and important problems and theorems are added at the end of the text 
proper of each book, together with sets of exercises of some difficulty, while easier 
exercises are appended to the various propositions themselves. The diagrams are 
clear, and the varieties of type carefully chosen; indeed, the whole appearance of 
the pages is a model of what a geometrical text-book should be.” 


Laboratory Manual Experiments to Illustrate the 
BHlementary Principles of Chemistry. By H. W. Hittver, Ph.D. 


Medium 8vo, 4s. net. : 2 
Guardian.— A genuine, well considered laboratory manual. 


The Arithmetic of Chemistry: bheing a Simple Treatment 


of the Subject of Chemical Calculations. By Jonn Wavbve xt, B.Sc. Lond., 
D.Sc. Edin. Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 


Nature.—*' The author has collected together an excellent set of examples from a 
variety of sources, which should be useful to teachers in elementary classes.” 


Botany for Beginners. 


the South Kensington Syllabus 


By FRED- 


Globe 8vo, 


Adapted to the Elementary Stage of 


By Ernest Evans, Natural Science Master, 


Mechanics’ Institute and Technical Schools, Burnley, 2s. 6d. 
Magnetism and Hiectricity for Beginners. Adapted 

to the Elementary Stage of the South Kensington Syllabus. By H. E. Havcey, 

B.Sc. Lond., Headmaster of the School of Science, Kidderminster. 2s. 6d. 


; EDUCATION. 
Hducational Aims and Educational Values. By PAUL 


H. Hanus, Assistant Professor of the History and Art of Teaching, Harvard 
University. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Guardian.— Eminently sane and reasonable. 
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respectively. Mr. E. Sawdon, B Sc., has joined the statt as Form IV. master. 
HAILEYRURY CoLLeGe,—aAt the annual Speech Day, held July 4, HARROW, LOWER SCHOOL OF JOHN Lyon.—At the recent Science 
R. M. Graves received the Argles Prize for Latin verse, and the | and Art Examinations the number of successes gained by the fifth and 
Council Prizes for German and English verse; C. A. Henderson the sixth forms (forty boys, was 185, including sixty-seven First Classes. 
Deedes Prize for translation into English; J. R. Brooke the Butler: = TlONITON, ALIHALLOWS ScHooL.—H. M. Bull has gained a 
Prizes for English essay and English literature, and the Brisbane- | Second Class, Cambridge Classical Tripos; R. M. Bond a (Jueen’s 
Butler Prize for Shakespeare, and the Jackson Prize for the study of India Cadetship, §9:h in Sandhurst competition; P. Farrant, Pre- 
art; C. G. C. King the Kay Prize for recitation; and H.J. Couchman liminary Scientitic Examination (London University) in Chemistry and 
the Rhodes Prize for French composition. At Cambridge, L. F. Brady has Physics; J. C. J. Teague, Honours, Second Class, in Senior Oxford 
Leen elected toa Classical Scholarship at St. Catharine’s ; C. E. Jarrad, Local Examination. The school was inspected in June by the 
B.A., Carus Greek Testament Prize and Crosse University Scholarship Delegates of Local Fxaminations, Oxford. The inspector, the Rev. 
(equal); W. Outram, B.A., Crosse University Scholarship (equal); H. L. Thompson, late Censor of Christ Church, Oxford, and Warden 
B. H. P. Fisher, B.A., Second Class, Part I., Theological Tripos. of Radley, made an encouraging and stimulating report of the condi- 
At Oxford, Rev. E. C. Owen, M.A., Bishop Jeune Memorial Prize; , tion of the school. A new gymnasium and laboratories are now being 
D. Frere and H. J. Bennett, Second Class, Classical Moderations., | built by public subscription and other means, and will be finished before 
Army and Navy: H. J. Couchman, first into the Royal Military the end of term. 
Academy ; A. K. Main, R. C. Prance, also into Woolwich. Into ihe Norrise Hite Ilicu ScuooLt.—In the June Examination for 
Royal Military College: R. L. Bignell, S. H. Lee, S. Phillips. Out Matriculation of London University twelve candidates entered, of 
of the Royal Military College with Honours: F. E. G. Talbot (second), | whom ten passed—W. Adams, C. Cresswell, M. Clears, E. Chick, 
and R. S. May (fifth), D.S.O.: Major C. W. H. Evans, Major C. T. Meyer, A. Radcliffe, M. Rouse, and M. Wadsley in the First 
G. H. Sitwell, and Capt. E. G. Harrison. J. Rennell Rodd, C.B., Division; H. Coomber and M. Hopgood in the Second. Both of the 
C.M.G., First Secretaryship, British Agency, Cairo, and K.C.M.G. , candidates entering for Intermediate Arts passed—O. Blyth in the First 
Naval cadetships have been gained by H. R. Clifton-Mogg and C. N. Division, N. Longridge in the Second. Of the fifteen candidates for 
Rolfe. Speech Day was held on July 4 in fairly fine weather. The | the Higher Certificate of the Joint Board, thirteen obtained their full 
prospect of rain and the counter attractions of the ’Varsity match tended | certificate. Both G. Exton and O. Schwabacher gained distinction in 
to diminish the number of visitors. In the programme of the day Mathematics, M. Oyler in English, and M. Rooke in French. The 
may be noted the stress laid by the Headmaster on the increasing dis- . remaining successful candidates were L. Benn, M. Edis, K. Edis, 
position of parents to take away their sons before the proper time, N. Seymour-Keay, G. Mitchell, K. M‘Dowall, W. Price, N. Statham, 
before boys have gained the advantages of public-school life and and M. Willan. Twelve candidates entered for the Senior Local 
training; the vigorous address of Canon Scott-Holland on ‘The — Examination of Oxford University, of whom ten passed—G. Cock and 
Cultivation of Ideas in Youth”; the excellent acting of the dramatic E. Reid in Class III. of Honours Division, the latter distinguished in 
pieces, especially of the scenes from ‘* Les Fourberies de Scapin”; and = English; M. Bouch, W. Barrett, J. Crosbie, R. Evans, L. Meyer, 
the school of arms and gymnastic display in the gymnasium. On M. Spicer, E. Stunt, and A. Warren, ; and two Juniors, O. Chamberlin 
June 9 an excellent lecture by Dr. Flinders l'etrie on “ Egyptian Antiqui- and A. Gallaher, satisfied the examiners. The first Royal Holloway 
lies,” illustrated by splendid photographs of excavations and discoveries, College scholarship, #.¢., of £75 for three years, was awarded in July to 
was much enjoyed. The school term ended on August 3, and we met Charlotte Smith for excellence in mathematics. 
and defeatcd Cheltenham at the Crystal Palace on August 4 and 5. SHEPTON MALLET GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Mr. Samuel Slefrig, B.Sc. 
HALIFAX, CROSSLEY AND PORTER ORPHAN HOME AND ScHoon.  (Vict.), Inter. Arts (London), has been appointed science master. 
—-The Old Scholars’ Scholarship, £30 per annum for four years, has Sr. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SOUTHWARK, S. E.— Foundation 
been awarded to John K. D. Musgrave, who proceeds to Bradford Exhibitions were awarded conditionally to W. B. Owen and 


School, are about to take up missionary work in Uganda and Calcutta | him a Governors’ Scholarship, which entitles the holder to free tuition. 


Grammar School. The Governors of that school have awarded | (Continued on page 648.) 
eee aia 
CHARLES GRIFFIN CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 
& 
in Reyalvon Folly illustrated. a a PROF. JAMIESON’S POPULAR WORKS. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. | JAMIESON’S STEAM AND STEAM ENGINES. 


ee À : ; ; . ~ . o . With over 200 Illustrations, Folding Plates, and 
Comprising Properties of Matter, Sound, Heat, Magnetism and Electricity, and Light. banuan Papes. Tacie Editon Resid 


BY and Enlarged. 8s. Gd. 


J. H. Poynting, Sc.D., F.R.S., : J. J. Tnostsox, M.A., F.R.S. “The BES OK yet publish ie 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; i Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; iene. Pee aye ere 
Professor of Physics in Mason University Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics JAMIESON’S ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF STEAM 
College, Birmingham. in the University of Cambridge. AND THE STEAM ENGINE. Sixth Edition. 
Volume now Ready. Price Ss. 6d. 38. 6d. 


ContTentTs.—The Nature of Sound and its Chief Characteristics. —The Velocity of Sound in Air and other With 246: Ilustratiorns and Examination P , 
Media. — Reflection and Refraction of Sound. - Frequency and Pitch of Notes.—-Resonance and Forced Oscillations. Fourth Edition.. we. 6d. Aare T 
~ Analysis of Vibrations. —The Transverse Vibrations of Stretched Strings or Wires. — Pipes and other Air Cavities. Ne CORO CHEN. TRUST MORIN: FEXTIOO Re 
--Rods.— Plates.— Membranes.— Vibrations Maintained by Heat.— Sensitive Flames and Jets.— Musical Sand.— Nature. 

The Superposition of Waves.—Index, JAMIESON’S APPLIED MECHANICS (An Advanced 

“Far superior to the average of books intended for students. Text-Book on). Vol. I.—Comprising the Principle 
of Work and its Applications ; Gearing. Third 
Edition. 7s. 6d. 


— West minster Review. 


CLASSICAL WORKS FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


S Oo U N D “Quite the RIGHT SORT Of book.” — Engineer. 
° JAMIESON’S MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 
| Vol. LI.—Comprising Motion; Energy; Graphic 


Sixteenth Edition, 10s. 6d. Secon! Edition. 16s, woe ey ae : 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES (A Manual of), By Wittiat) GREEK ANTIQUITIES (A Manual of). For the Statics; Strength of Materials; Hydraulics and 
Ramsay, M.A., late Professor of Humanity in the use of Students and General Readers. By Percy Hydraulic Machinery. Second Edition. 8s. 6d 


: l } ep as i A TN 
Garpbxek, M.A., D.Litt., Professor of Classical PHoROUGH and comprehensive." — E agineer. 


University of Glasgow. Revised and Edited by 
Archavlogy and Art, Oxford, and F. B. Jevons, JAMIESON’S APPLIED MECHANICS (Introductory 


Roporro Lanciani, D.C.L. Oxon., LL.D., &c., 


| 
Professor of Classical Topography in the University | M.A., Litt. D., Principal of bishop Hatheld’s Hall, Manual) Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
of Rome. | Durham. 38. 6d. 
“The best and handiest guide yet produced.”— | “Fresh, thoughtful, and cleverly arranged.” - | ‘Nothing is taken for granted. . . . The work has 
A thenarum. | Academy, VERY HIGH QUALITIES which may be condensed into 


- -— - the one word—cLEak.""—Sclence and Art. 
By Rev. C. T. Cruttwecr, M.A. Third Edition. Now Ready. Complete in One or Two Volumes. ee 
SPECIMENS OF ROMAN LITERATURE: Prose Writers and Poets. From the Earliest Period to the Times By PROF. A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.C.S., &c. 


of the Antonines. NEW EDITION, JUST OUT. 


Part I.—RomMaNn TrHouGutT: Religion, Philosophy, Art. 6s. METALLURGY (An Elementary Text-Book) By 
Part H.—RoMaN Stryve: Descriptive, Rhetorical, Humorous. 5s. Professor Humbotpr Sexton, F.L.C., Professor of 
Or in One Volume, complete, THikp EDITION, ros. 6d. Metallurgy in Glasgow and West of Scotland 
ta? KEY to Part IL, Perion Il, by Thos. Jounsron, M.A., may now be had (by Tutors and Schoolmasters | Technical College. With numerous Illustrations. 
only) on application to the Publishers. 2s. 6d. : Second Edition, Revised. 6s. 
“A work which is not only useful but necessary. The sound judgment exercised in plan and selection calls for “ Possesses the great advantage of giving a Course of 
hearty commendation, ”—-Saturday Aevicw. PRACTICAL Work." — Mining Journal. 
Sixth Edition, 8s. 6d. Second Edition. Cloth. 3s. 6d, ee ee Ilustrated. Fourth 
A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. By the A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE From the HAAD ARIT C T ae 
Rev. C. T. CrerrweLL, M.A., Hon. Canon of | Earliest Period to the Death of Demosthenes. By ie : ce CLCOIINASLETS 


Frank B. Jevons, M.A., D.Litt., Principal of | QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Illustrated. Third 


to the Times of the Antonines. Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. _ 7 Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. od. 7 
“Full of good scholarship and good criticism." — “ Beyond all question the best history of Greek „The work of a THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL CHEMIST, 
Atheneum., _ literature hitherto published." — Spectator. — British Medical Journal. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Limited, Exeter Street, Strand, W.C. 
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ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. A Select Glossary, serving 
as an Introduction to the History of the English Language. By 
F. KLUuce and F. Lutz, Demy 8vo, cloth, §s. net. 


*t This book should prove a powerful rival to the well-known 
* Concise Dictionary’ of Prof. Skeat. The relation of English words to 
their Teutonic and Romance relatives is very clearly and simply set out, 
and as the arrangement is alphabetical, the glossary is a much more 
practical one to consult. ”—Academy. 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY. Py Georce TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., some- 
time ' Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master at 
Harrow. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 


‘ This book is a god-send. A short account of the chief points in 

the development of economic life in England has been wanted for long. 
. -© All students of history should at once procure it.”—Camériage 
Review. 
..- To the list Mr. Warner has just added a volume which, to our 
mind, easily outdistances all competitors. It is eminently workmanlike 
in form and eminently readable in composition. The subjects are 
clearly mapped out and carefully worked through. . . . We cordially 
recommend Mr. Warner’s work.”— Oxford Magazine. 


CZ) 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF BRITISH HISTORY. 
By G. TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. With Tables, Summaries, 
Maps, Notes, &c. Is. 6d. 


ENGLISH SATIRES. Selected and Edited by OLI- 


PHANT SMEATON, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


*.* This is a new Volume in the Warwick Library of English 
Literature. 


SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH PROSE. Selected and 
Edited for Schools by BERTHA SKEAT, Ph.D., late Lecturer at 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 


*.* This will prove an excellent companion to any school history of 
English Literature. 


MACAULAY.—ESSAY ON MILTON. Edited by 
JOHN. Downie, M.A., Lecturer on English in Aberdeen F. C. 
Training College; Examiner in History to the University of 
Edinburgh. 2s. 


The Journal of Education, comparing this edition with another, 
says :—‘‘ Mr. Downie’s edition is more definitely intended for school 
use, or rather for use in the Teacher’s Certificate Examination. His 
book is more severe, though not unduly so, and is very much briefer. 
The introduction is a clear and satisfactory piece of work, especially as 
regards its criticism of the style of the essay. We like also his plan of 
paragraphing the essay.” 


PASSAGES FROM MODERN AUTHORS, for Class 
Reading. Edited by JoHN Downig, M.A. Cloth, Is. 


SOUTHEY.—BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS.* 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. J. BArrersBy, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo, paper cover, 2d. ; limp cloth, 3d. 


MACAULAY.—THE LAY OF VIRGINIA.* Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by D. Nicnor Smiru, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo, paper cover, 2d. ; limp cloth, 3d. 


* These little books are the latest additions to Blackie’s School 
Classics, which combine scholarly editing with good type and paper. 


POPE'S RAPE OF THE LOCK. 


Edited by F. 
RYLAND, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


en 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH PROSE. new 
Theoretical and Practical Treatise on English Composition. By 
W. A. BrockINGton, M.A., formerly Lecturer on English at 
Mason College, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


‘ We have seldom met a more useful and practical treatise. ... We 
hope the work will have the wide circulation which it deserves.” — 
Manchester Courter. 


THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. Lyric parts omitted, 


but an English translation supplied. Edited by P. B. HALCOMRBE, 
M.A., King’s College, Cambridge. Ilustrated. Crown 8vo, 
Is. 6d. 

“Mr. Halcombe’s book is an attempt to bring the ‘ Medea’ within 
the reach of young boys. .. . The plan is a good one, as has been 
proved by the great success of the ‘Scenes.’ The introduction, with 
its account of a Greek theatre and play (illustrated), is simple and good.”’ 
—Literary World, 


A PRIMER OF HISTORICAL FRENCH GRAM- 
MAR. By Ernest WEEKLEY, M.A., Professor of French at 
University College, Nottingham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

‘“ An eminently satisfactory historical French grammar. It is a 
thoroughly workmanlike production, trustworthy in all respects, and 
resting on a phonological basis. We commend specially the introduc- 
tion illustrating the growth of French from vulgar Latin, and the chapter 
(the last) on metre. To one with the memory still young and retentive 
the task of mastering and retaininy all its details should be easy, and 
its accomplishment would furnish the student with a knowledge such 
as few, except skilled linguists, can boast.” —Notes and Quertes. 


SONGS OF BERANGER. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by GrorceE H. ELY, B.A. Small 
crown vo, cloth, Is. 

Including the famous ‘‘ Roi d’Yvetot,’’ “ Le Marquis de Carabas,”’ 

‘* Ma Vocation,” ‘* Souvenjrs du Peuple,” and thirteen other songs. 


“ The notes are concerned with the real dithculties of the text, and 
the biographical and critical estimate of the poet is written with 
unusual judgment and care.” — Zhe Speaker. 


LE TRESOR DE MONTE CRISTO. Edited by B. 


Prorer. The early chapters abridged and adapted as a school 
reader, with Wood-cut Hlustrations, Notes, and a Vocabulary. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, ts. 6d. 


LES AILES DU COURAGE. By GEORGE SAND. 
Edited by B. PRoper, Editor of ‘t Ie Trésor de Monte Cristo.” 


LES DEUX BOSSUS. 
by EļmıLE B. LE FRANCOIS. 
WOODWARD. 


By Henry Carnoy. Edited 
With a Frontispiece by ALICE B. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


MY FIRST FRENCH BOOK. 
NINET. Illustrated. Is. 
A little book of easy anecdotes, stories, and sketches, in large type, 


for very young children, with pictures to each lesson, and complete 
vocabularies. 


By MARGUERITE 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN SCIENCE. A Com- 
plete and valuable scheme of Experimental Lessons bearing on the 
Science of Daily Life. By A. ABBOTT, M.A, H-M.I.S., and 
ARTHUR KEY, M.A, H.M.LS. With Introduction by T. G. 
Roorer, H.M.I.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘The first part of the book contains a number of graduated experi- 
ments which illustrate the properties of water, the solution of gases, 
the laws of chemical combination, and the like. The second part is 
designed to show, by actual tests, the distribution of the elements in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. We do not remember ever 
to have met a manual for beginners which shows so clearly as this 
volume how the principles of chemistry may be brought to bear in a 


practical manner on the affairs of daily life.” — Zhe Speaker. 


LoxboN : BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 50 OLD BAILEY. 
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E. A. Wraight. The Warden’s Prize for English Essay goes to 
P. B. B. ilunt, and for Reading to H. A. Grant; the Giles Pilcher 


(vood conduct) Prize to the Captains, W. B. Owen and 
R. F. G. Bayley. Mr. C. G. Hoare’s Prize for Divinity was taken by 
P. W. Heward; and the R. W. Nutt Prize, for Classics, by 


W. B. Owen and H. D. Wakely. A Declamation Prize was given to 
S. E. Fryer. The Prize for Knowledge of Mr. Ruskin’s Works was taken 
by J. Hardingham ; that for English Verse by H. A. Grant ; while 
H. D. Wakely secured prizes for Latin Hexameters, Greek Iambics, 
and Latin Epigram. The prize for Latin Essay was won by 
W. B. Owen. At Cambridge, C. H. Owen stood first in the college 
examinations in classics, at Jesus Colleze, and received an increase of 
his scholarship; L. D. Wakely took the Wright Prize at St. John’s 
College, for first place in science in the college examination ; and 
W. R. Trickett obtained a First Class, with prize, for Classics at 
Corpus Christi. College. At the recent examination for the Intermediate 
B.Sc., London University, A. G. Atkinson, V. H. Mottram, and 
W. G. Smith, all of them present pupils at the school, obtained places 
in the First Class. National Scholarships for Biology at the Royal 
College of Science, South Kensington, have been awarded to two 
other pupils, R. F. G. Bayley and E. A. Wraight. The Chamber of 
Commerce Junior Examination has been passed by W. Busch and 
E. Giles, of the modern side. The new organ in hall, to cost £450, 
is now complete, and was opened on September 21 by 
Mr. A. Hollins, organist of Free St. George’s, Edinburgh. 

STROUD, MARLING SCHOOL.—Intermediate Science (B.Sc. ), London: 
H. G. Mayo, First Class; S. Phipps, R. J. Steele, Second Class. Mr. 
J. M. Ramshaw has been appointed assistant science master. 

Tuke MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE.— The results of the 
examination for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate were as follows :— 
Practical Part: Class I., tive students ; Class IH., six students ; Class 
HI., one student—there were no failures. Theoretical Part: Class I., 
one student; Class II., eight students, and one student did not 
take the examination. The four students who took l'art I. of 
the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union passed with 
credit. 

WAKEFIELD GRAMMAR ScHOOL.—The newly elected Storie 
scholars are D. W. Armitage, C. A. Scutt, P. S. Kitson, E. Nichols, 
W. E. Artist, and G. W. Pawson. The following have obtained 
County Council scholarships tenable here:—F. W. Wood, G. Kusling, 
O. Sherwood, and S. Simmons. The vacant Choral Scholarship has 
been awarded to A. H. Dunnill. In the Oxford Local Examinations, 
nineteen out of twenty candidates passed: S. Burn was the fifth in 
Class I. Seniors, obtaining the first place in England in Latin and 
Greek ; E. Sellars, in Class I., Juniors, was bracketed first in Latin. 
The only successful candidates in Commercial French came from us, as 
was the case last year. The Storie Exhibition of £50 a year to the 
Universities was awarded on Speech Day to Arnold L. Wylde, Freeston 
Exhibitioner of University College, Oxford. The prizes were dis- 
tributed by the Ven. Archdeacon Wilson, late Headmaster of Clifton, 
whose father (a Cambridge University scholar and prizeman) was 
educated at this school. Mr. A. C. Abel, B A., late classical scholar 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, succeeds Mr. F. W. Felkin as fifth 
form master; and Mr. T. P. Black, B.A., late classical scholar of 
Durham University, who took temporary work last term during the 
illness of Mr. MecNicoll, now joins us permanently, in place of 
Mr. Yates, as first form master. 

WIGAN, CHURCH Hicn ScHoot.—At the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination held in June, 1899, Ellen and Minnie Lees gained 
a First Class in Group II, passing in English, Constitutional, and 
Greek History. Minnie Lees was distinguished in Constitutional 
History and Greek Ilistory. Minnie Lees also gained a Third Class 
in Group B. Minnie Lees and Florence Waddington satisfied the 
examiners in Arithmetic. 

WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Marryott Scholarship, A. L. Barnes, 
Woodbridge School ; Seckford Scholarship, G. S. Lewis, Woodbridge 
School. Foundation Scholarships, I. C. Stanford, Lexden School, 
Colchester; W. H. Cooke, Mr. Ifarrison’s, Christchurch, Hants. 
Exhibition of £50 per annum, M. W. H. Beech; McMaster Gold 
Medal, W. W. Mumford; Bishop of Norwich’s Prize for Divinity, 
J. G. Deck ; Chairman of Governors’ Prize for Mathematics, I. J. 
Gough ; Old Boys’ Prize for Conduct and Influence, C. Batchelor. 
F. P. Luard has gained an open scholarship for natural science, Down- 
ing College, Cambridge. Six boys gained Higher Certificates of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, with one Distinction. 
Six gained Lower Certificates. 

WorcESTER HIGH SCHOOL.—In the Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board Examinations six girls completed their Higher Certificates, and 
seven obtained Letters, Alice Koechlin and Ophelia Browne gaining 
distinction in French. In the Lower Certificate Examination twenty 
First Classes and sixty-eight Second were gained, eleven girls obtaining 
certificates. 

WoTrTON-UNDER-EpGE.—Mr. H. H. Robjohns, B.Sc. Lond., 
second master of the County School, Pwllheli, has been appointed 
science master at Katherine, Lady Berkeley’s School, Wotton-under- 
Edge. 
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LISIEUX: A RETROSPECT. 


T has come and gone—the Cours de Vacances à Lisieux. 
What a quaint old Norman town it is, with its narrow 
Rue aux Fèvres crowded with high gabled timbered houses, 
with its cathedral redolent of Jeanne d’Arc, with its historical 
associations linking the far-off days of Julius Cæsar and the 
Lexovii with the medieval Thomas à Becket (who for a time 
was its Bishop), and now with the latest mission of the Teachers’ 
Guild. It was a veritable invasion by the English. The 
inhabitants at first did not know whether to bless or to ban— 


Les indigènes étonnés 

Qu’au milieu d’eux ainsi l’on vienne 
En des groupes désordonnés 

Troubler la paix lexovienne. 


So sang the local poet in the local print. 


Before the month 
was over, however, he sang : . 


Mais si vous quittez Lisieux 
Que promesse nous soit donnée 
De revenir au moins, Messieurs 
Et Mesdames, une autre année! 


And so, I believe, we left, on the whole, a favourable impres- 
sion on the minds of these simple Norman folk, few of whom 
had ever stirred far from their native town. 

But what of the Cours—of the studies? Bah! perhaps they 
are the last things to be remembered in a retrospect. To most 
of us will it not be the dip into a fresh sphere of life, the 
warmth of the new friendships formed, the light, the colour, and 
even the romance of it all, that will become the abiding posses- 
sion of each? It was a desperate experience to get to Lisieux. 
Will M. le Directeur Vie ever forget it? Happy the few who 
chose a route other than by Havre and Trouville! A flood of 
students arrived at Havre under the «gts of Mr. Vie, who was 
kindness and forethought itself, but who was powerless to alter 
the ways of douaniers, or to induce them to accommodate a 
tribe of students. At 7 a.m. the boat discharged its living cargo 
at Havre; at 11 a.m., after four solid hours in the douane, we 
emerged triumphant, but worn out, in the task of passing a few 
tons of baggage and a few score of cycles through the fine sieve 
of the French Customs. (A little hint to cyclists may not be 
inopportune. The C.T.C. much-vaunted ticket is wholly un- 
necessary to the tourist with a cycle. A permis de circuler is 
obtainable for sixpence, by all or any.) Lisieux is in a bee line 
perhaps twenty-five miles from Havre. We arrived at Lisieux 
about 5 p.m. The moral of all this is to go via Newhaven, 
Dieppe, and Rouen. It is slightly longer, but you obtain the 
boon of a short sea passage by daylight, and fewer delays. If 
you travel va Havre, you must cross the Channel at night, and 
cross the mouth of the Seine either to Honfleur or Trouville by 
local boats, few and far between, and running in no sort of con- 
nexion with the Channel steamers. 

How did we board and lodge at Lisieux? Most of the 
students had made by correspondence an arrangement with 
certain householders to lodge and board en famille. The 
French Committee supplied a number of names of respectable 
hosts who were willing for a consideration to entertain the 
English students. Thus we were for the most part dotted up 
and down the town in groups of two or three. It was a great 
lottery. Some houses were comfortable ; many were quite the 
reverse. Sanitary arrangements were of the most primitive 
and offensive description. In fact, the only drawback to 
Lisieux as an ideal place for a summer school is the lack of 
good lodgings. A group of students tried the Hôtel de Nor- 
mandie, perhaps the least objectionable of the two or three 
hostelries of which Lisieux boasts. They were little better off 
than in the private houses. The collège where we daily met is 
a somewhat handsome brand-new structure consisting of class- 
rooms, dormitories (it is chiefly a boarding school), a chapel, 
and a principal’s house. In the large refectory or dining hall 
we held our meetings and sores. In the class-rooms the 
lectures were delivered. I need not detail the scheme of work. 
Is it not all written in the handbook issued from Gower Street? 
Suffice to say it was well done, and the professors were one and 
all amiable men who won the confidence of the students and 
who spared themselves no pains to make the work and the 
movement a complete success. And they succeeded. 

What sort of pupils had these professors as the raw material 
upon which to work? There were about_a hundred of us all 
told, women rather in the majority. Many,students plainly 
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came from the elementary schools, not a few from the North of 
England. These came to work in grim earnest, and the social 
side and the lighter aspect of affairs as displayed in excursions, 
cinderellas, afternoon teas, and evening strolls under the bright 
stars had small attraction for them. Of secondary school 
teachers of both sexes there was a fair sprinkling, and they 
formed somewhat of a clique amongst themselves. We num- 
bered in our midst five members of the Headmasters’ Associa- 
tion, one Organizing Secretary, a Roman Catholic priest—the 
embodiment of goodness and good humour—and a few prin- 
cipals of private schools. To the secondary teachers the life 
outside of the co//ége and its lectures was perhaps more inter- 
esting than that within the circumscribed limits of the class- 
room. All were cyclists, and almost daily a run was made to 
some point within easy reach. Lisieux is well situated for such 
excursions. There are numerous interesting and historic spots 
within twenty miles of the town; and then for points further 
distant the railway can be used. The writer formed one of a 
small party which found time to traverse a very considerable 
portion of Normandy in the intervals between one day’s work 
and the next, with an occasional “day off” for the longer 
excursions. To those who take a cours de vacances in this 
manner, nothing can exceed the pleasure of a holiday spent 
under such conditions. It gave time for the new acquaintances 
to ripen into good firm friendships. Lectures were generally 
over by 11 a.m., and thus many hours of dayhght remained for 
the pleasures of an excursion into the heart of rural Normandy, 
where the study of the people and of the country was quite as 
educative in its way as the formal lecture in the collège class- 
room. And where did the romance come in? Throw together 
for a month a number of young men and women, and need you 
ask? To the close observer, the manifest difficulty of saying 
good-bye, the almost painful intensity of the pleading to “come 
again next year,” and the long gaze after the departing train or 
receding boat, told of not a few tender romances born of the 
Cours de Vacances à Lisieux. Such were the experiences of one 
ETUDIANT ANGLAIS. 


A HOLIDAY ADVENTURE. 


IIOTEL bE PARIS, RENNES. 
Monday. 

EAR JACK,—A thousand thanks for your last epistle. 
Delighted to know you are having such a good time 
among the everlasting snows. You will soon be an honoured 
member of the Alpine Club. We, too, are having a splendid 
holiday. Not climbing mountains, certainly, or even many 
hills, for France is a paradise for cyclists, and a great treat after 
our dear up-and-down England. But, notwithstanding and 
nevertheless, we find our tour plentifully supplied with adventure, 
and just now we are in the midst of a most dramatic experience, 
viz, a visit to Rennes, during the sitting of the Dreyfus Court 
Martial. Let me tell you all about it, and please do not 
gesticulate wildly, and give vent to words of brotherly indigna- 
tion anent “two unprotected females in that hot-bed of anarchy.” 
There is no necessity, for no attempt has been made to 
assassinate us—we are not Laboris—and we are always treated 
courteously. So listen with an unbiassed mind, while I throw 
some side-lhghts upon this modern drama for your benefit. 
“The Dreyfus Trial, seen through the eyes of an English lady,” 
as the papers would say. Eileen and I, having scoured the 
greater part of Normandy, and even penetrated to the recesses 
of the glorious Mont St. Michel, felt that we sust make a bold 
attempt to enter Rennes. To returnto England without having 
played any part in the all-absorbing affa‘re’ Why, it would 
be hke a performance of “ Hamlet ” with the part of the Prince 
left out! “ But, even if you go there, you will not be able to get 
into the Court,” said the sages. But we were women, therefore 
curious, and determined withal. And Fortune favoured us. 
Just a week ago we reached Rennes about 6 p.m., and, having 
resigned ourselves to the idea of a two-hours hunt for a local 
habitation in this town, crowded with journalists, witnesses, &c., 
we made our way to the hotel recommended by our friends the 
C.T.C. To our delight, we found no difficulty in obtaining 
rooms, and, by a further slice of good luck, we had for neighbour 
at fable d'hôte the special correspondent of the best known 
London daily. He was goodness itself, and henceforth I am 
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the sworn ally of all newspaper men. He gave us every in- 
formation, including the hard fact that for an outsider to get a 
special ticket of admission to the trial was without the realm 
of possibility. However, we learnt that, by getting up at dawn, 
or before it, we stood a chance of getting in at the entrance for 
the general public. We determined to try this, and, before 
retiring we interviewed the night porter and, in the most em- 
phatic French at our command, instructed him to beat a tatoo— 
the “ Marseillaise,” or anything equivalent—on our door at 
3.30 a.m. prompt. 

As a result, Eileen and your beloved sister might have been 
seen, ere the clock chimed four, wending their way, with camp 
stool in hand, over the cobble-paved Avenue de la Gare to the 
side entrance of the Lycée. A fair number of people were 
already there. There was no confusion or disorder. We stood 
in rows of fours, and waited, much as you and I did last winter 
for the opening of the pit doors of the Lyceum. Only, in this 
case, the drama to be played was human, not Shakespearian. 
About five, some gendarmes appeared, and then began the all- 
important counting, for only sixty of the public are admitted 
daily. We just came in with the forties, and so were saved the 
fate of many at the end of the gueue, who were ordered to move 
away. Soon we heard in the distance the tread of the cavalry 
whose duty it is to guard every approach to the Court during 
thn transit of Dreyfus from the Manutention Militaire to the 
Lycée opposite. Then the door was opened, and we entered 
the hall of the school, now being used for a purpose very 
different from its wonted use. One burly Frenchman seemed 
to resent the presence of /es Anglaises. “Pas Angleterre 
devant la France ici,” were his words, as he brushed by us. 
But he was an exception, for we were generally treated with every 
courtesy. “ Of course you are Dreyfusards ?” said a fat old lady 
near. But we had learnt wisdom, and refused to be drawn : 
like Brer Rabbit we “ laid low and said nuffin.” Poor Dreyfus 
had few friends among the general public there that morning — 
or indeed, any morning—and certainly not the rubicund priest 
behind us. Oh! what an army of journalists! There were 
pressmen to right of us, and ditto to left of us, of all sizes, 
nationalities, and colours, with just a sprinkling of lady journalists 
to relieve the monotony, among them being an Austrian prin- 
cess. They provided excellent studies of human character. As 
the hall gradually filled, we singled out the notable personages, 
with bated breath. It was like a page of contemporary history, 
and so dramatic that the scene seemed scarcely real. Mathieu 
Dreyfus sat quite near us. He has a splendid face, and every 
feature bespeaks determination and nobility of character. Near 
him was the brother of Madame Dreyfus. His dark eyes and 
sallow features seemed overclouded by the shadow which had 
crossed his sisters life. The much discussed dame blanche 
was there, faultlessly attired as ever ; but we were not much 
impressed by her appearance. 

“ And where were the Generals?” you will ask. Oh! they 
were very much there—in the front, “all in a row.” They 
seemed well pleased with themselves. It was as if they had 
“ dipped into the future,’ and had seen that f#ezr honour—of 
which we were to hear so much and see so little—was safe in 
the hands of those subordinate officers who were called upon 
“to truly and indifferently administer justice.” But hark! 
The command “ Présentez-armes !” rings through the Court, 
and instantly all eyes are fixed on the platform. The seven 
judges entered, and, having returned the salute of the soldiers, 
seated themselves, and awaited the entry of the prisoner. A 
door opened, and, almost before one could realize it, Dreyfus, 
preceded and followed by a gendarme, had ascended the 
platform with firm tread and upright carriage. He saluted the 
President, and took his seat in front of his counsel. Then 
the first witness was called, and another scene in the drama 
had begun. 

Eagerly we scanned the face of the accused officer, and, al- 
though somewhat attenuated, we marvelled that these placid 
features could belong to one who had known the horrors of the 
Ile du Diable for five long years. But his hair, prematurely 
white, tells the tale of his sufferings, and makes him look older 
than he is. Eileen made one or two life-like sketches of his 
face, which you must see anon. His self-control was wonderful, as 
were also his powers ofendurance. Invective, calumny, falsehood, 
the oft-repeated : “ Cet animal Dreyfus !” usually failed to break 
his composure. Only occasionally, as, for example, during the 
evidence of his arch-enemy, General Mercier, were the bounds 
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of endurance passed, and he shouted with passion : “ Non, mon 
colonel, ce mest pas vrai!” but only to be silenced by the stern : 
“ Taisez-vous, Dreyfus !” of the President. 

Dreyfus sat, for the most part, motionless, his right hand on 
his épi, and his eyes fixed on the President. He seemed 
oblivious of all who were in the body of the Court—kith and 
kin, friend and foe alike. 1 kept wishing that he would turn his 
head just omce—but he never did. During the evidence of 
Colonel Picquart—“ the noblest Roman of them all”—however, 
an active interest took the place of his usual passive calm. As 
Picquart’s voice, clear and deliberate, penetrated to the remote 
corners of the hall, Dreyfus seemed to drink in his words, as 
if they meant life and liberty to him, and were “as the shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land.” It was a sad sight, and my 
woman’s tears were perilously near. The memory of that scene 
will ever live. Maitre Labori is a wonderful study. It was 
delightful to hear his mighty “ roar” as he tore into shreds the 
web of falsehoods woven by some of the witnesses, in spite of 
the fact that just before, reverently gazing upon the crucifix, 
each had raised his hand in solemn attestation that he would 
speak the truth! With what comparison shall we compare this 
great lawyer? His shaggy head seemed to take us back to the 
days of childhood, and to conjure up pictures of the inhabitants 
of the lions’ house at the Zoo. 

And what of the judges? Well, the less the better. I know 
what you would say of them—“ About half as intelligent as the 
average British jury.” The thought of their responsibility fills 
one with awe. They are being weighed in the balance, and how 
will they be found? Theirs is indeed a hard choice—con- 
science or career ; and meanwhile the world waits, and hopes. 
But Colonel Jouaust certainly shows his bias. The Generals, 
whether they speak in season or out of season, are listened to 
with a subservience that is almost cringing. But it is not to be 
wondered at, for can the Ethiopian change his skin, and are 
they not his superior officers ? 

Poor Mme. Dreyfus, the Mater Dolorosa of modern politics, 
as some one has called her, never comes to the trial, but she 
visits her husband in the prison, every afternoon. At twelve 
the Court adjourned, and we were not sorry, for paradoxical as it 
may sound, although the proceedings are intensely interesting 
yet they are also intensely wearying. And oh! the dejeńúner we 
consumed on our return to the hotel! Tell it not in Gath, for 
we were indeed ravenous. 

Thus ended our first visit to the Dreyfus trial, but we have 
been several times since. Of course, we are convinced of his 
innocence, but, alas! the air here seems impregnated with the 
spirit of militarism, and we fear for the result. “ Vive armée. 
A bas les Juifs” is certainly the vox popull. 

We have found our stay here of absorbing interest, and regret 
that the Rennes adventure ends to-morrow. Contemporary 
history gives way to ancient story, for we are going on by easy 
stages to Falaise, to see the birthplace of the Conqueror and 
the stream made famous by the legend of Arlette, the tanner’s 
daughter. So here endeth the true and faithful account of this, 
our latest adventure. We must compare notes further when 
we return to old England; and what a glorious privilege, 
methinks, it is to be born Britons ! 

So farewell, mon frère, and my blessing rest upon you. Take 
care of yourself. Mind the sheets are aired, and that your feet 
are not wet, as dear mother would say ; and write immediately, 
if not sooner (“ Poste Restante, Falaise”), to 

Your beloved and adventurous Sister, 
MADELINE. 


MODERN FRENCH AT GENEVA UNIVERSITY. 


Į" must be the experience of many to be asked, from time to 

time, by friends or acquaintances: “ Where can I go abroad 
to learn French? Do you know of a decent pension, not too 
expensive, where one could learn good conversational French ?” 
For those in such a case, who have time to spend and require 
something more solid than one of the numerous holiday courses 
now so well known, Geneva University has substantial advan- 
tages to offer. As special arrangements are made for modern 
language teachers, both English and German —as the cheapness 
of the teaching is only equalled by its soundness and breadth— 
it is a pity that these advantages are not better known in 
England than they are. 


Geneva, like other Universities, provides, to begin with, an 
annual holiday course from July 16 to August 28. These 
dates do not correspond with the English school holidays, but 
teachers who arrive about the beginning of August can take the 
last four weeks of the course, and then have a fortnight to recruit 
themselves after their labours round Chamonix and Zermatt, 
when the Alps are at their best, the weather usually admirable, 
and the hotels half empty. The instruction at this holiday 
course comprises lectures on French literature, on French syntax 
and “ Gallicisms,” composition (from English and German into 
French), methods of teaching French, and pronunciation. We 
shall be able to consider these subjects and their treatment in 
greater detail below: at present it may suffice to say that the 
numbers of those present at any one lecture are not allowed to 
become unwieldy ; that a series of text-books has been written 
especially for these courses, which are procurable at a very 
moderate cost; and that as much personal attention as 
possible is given to individual students. A feature of the course 
is the weekly excursion, which usually takes place on Saturdays ; 
an expedition is made to the Salève, on the lake, or to some 
point of interest in the neighbourhood, when the students have 
the opportunity of improving their acquaintance with their pro- 
fessors and with one another. 

We now come to the really important work that is being 
done at Geneva—“ Le Séminaire de français moderne.” This 
“ seminary ” begins about October 15, and continues throughout 
the winter and summer semesters of the University, concluding 
on July 1. At the end of each semester an examination is held, 
at which those students who have attended the lectures regularly, 
and presented a specified amount of written work, may offer 
themselves with a view to obtaining a certificat d'aptitude a 
Lensetencment du français moderne. The instruction given 
coincides, in some points, with that of the holiday course, and is 
as follows :— 

1. Lecture analytigue d'auteurs français modernes.—M. Ber- 
nard Bouvier, the Director of the Séminaire and Professor of 
Modern Literature, has selected for purposes of this lecture a 
number of extracts from modern French novelists and critics, 
which illustrate the development of French style during the last 
century. The mode of procedure is as follows :—An extract is 
chosen and prepared by the students ; then the lecturer will ask 
any one of his audience to “analyze” the fragment— that is to 
say, to give briefly the subject-matter, and to add any remarks 
that may have occurred to him upon the manner of treatment, 
the way in which the author produces his effects, his mode of 
marking salient points in his description, and so on. This leads 
to a discussion, in which any one may take part, and the whole 
is summed up by the lecturer in an “ appreciation” of the author 
in question. The mode of analysis and criticism appeared to us 
at times rather fanciful and overdrawn, but was invariably most 
stimulating and thoughtful. 

2. Composition et improvisation.—This course is conducted 
by the same lecturer, M. Bouvier. A subject—say, the develop- 
ment of the French theatre—is chosen, and special plays, books 
of criticism, &c., are indicated, to illustrate each step in the 
development. At each lesson one of the students—who has, of 
course, previously prepared his subject—takes thechair, and gives 
an address limited to a quarter of an hour upon the special point 
entrusted to him. Criticisms are then invited, and the lecturer 
sums up the whole. The addresses are supposed to be extem- 
pore, and the lecturer had a wholesome horror (and did not 
scruple to express it) of the German, armed with a portentous 
roll of manuscrint, whọ attempted to review the world’s thea- 
trical history in three quarters of an hour, 

3. Méthodes et exercices pratiques 2'*#S¢ignement.—These 
lectures are given by M. Zbinden, a well known authority in 
Switzerland on the neuere Richtung. The method of French 
teaching which he expounds is, of course, the oral and conver- 
sational. His theory was explained during one hour every 
week ; and for an hour and a half, weekly, practical experiments 
were made by the students at the ecole allemande, the corpus 
vile consisting of a dozen little German-speaking girls and boys, 
on whom the new methods of French teaching were practised. 
For all intending French teachers, no course could be more 
valuable than this. 

4. Stylistigue.—This is a composition lecture. Selected pieces 
of English or German are translated by the students and sent 
to the lecturer, M. Charles Bally, who criticizes the renderings, 
corrects mistakes, and dictates a fair copy. M. Bally shows 
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the keenest appreciation of all those minute differences of idiom 
which usually puzzle the foreigner ; he also pays special atten- 
tion to the use of French synonyms, and is unsparing in the 
individual attention he contrives to give to each student. We 
may add that the text-book in use for the English section was 
specially written by M. F. F. Roget, formerly lecturer at 
St. Andrews—a more than sufficient vuarantee of its usefulness. 

5. Phonologie du français actuel,—M.de Saussure, the lecturer 
in this subject, ed the whole of last winters semester in 
expounding the principles which govern phonologie in general. 
His exposition of the subject was original, and at times striking, 
but marred bya difficult delivery and an apparent lack of enthu- 
siasm. Probably he will be more interesting when he arrives at 
French phonetics proper—a subject of great importance to all 
teachers. 

6. Pronunciation et diction.—M. Thudichum, the lecturer in 
this subject, has reduced “accent” to an exact science. As 
soon as you have opened your mouth he will tell you, not only 
whether you are an Englishman or a German, but whether you 
are a Servian or Bulyarian—from Berne or from Fribourg. 
Moreover, he has made a special study of the exercises neces- 
sary to correct a faulty accent, and no one who follows his 
directions, and is provided with the necessary organs of speech 
and hearing, could fail to acquire a proper pronunciation. He 
has also the excellent habit of diverting an audience likely to 
grow wearied with mechanical exercises by recitations, both 
grave and gay. 

7. Syntax du français depuis le setsieme siècle; Gallicisms ; 
exercices écrits de langue et de style.—M. Mercier lectures upon 
such authors as La Fontaine, showing the difference between 
modern French and that of his author, and entering into minute 
points of syntax. Essays are also written, sent to him, and dis- 
cussed in subsequent lectures. An admirable delivery and a 
most amusing flow of humour made his lectures as interesting 
and valuable as any in the course. 

8. Histoire des maurs et des institutions en pays de langue 
francaise dans les temps modernes.—This is virtually a lecture 
in modern French history by M. Seitz—sound, thorough, and 
extremely interesting. Here, also, students are asked to speak 
for a few moments on special points. 

These lectures occupy only apout twelve hours a week ; con- 
sequently the student has every opportunity to attend any other 
lectures in the faculté des lettres which may attract him. Many 
of the lecturers are well known men (we may instance M. Emest 
Muret, Professor of Romance Languages), and the whole of the 
University instruction is maintained at a very high level of 
excellence. For each hour’s lecture a week, throughout the 
semester, the student pays five francs—a price which is any- 
thing but exorbitant. Should he desire, at the end of the 
semester, to present himself for the examination, he is obliged 
to pay the matriculation fee of twenty francs, which also gives 
him the right to use the library of the Faculty. The public 
library of Geneva, situated in one of the wings of the University 
building, is also open every day ; and practically any book on 
any subject taught in the University can be obtained and read 
there. 

The examination is viva voce and written ; candidates must 
pass the vva voce part before they can present themsclves for 
the written papers. The subjects are those of the lectures 
already stated, comprising translation at sight from an English 
or German author into French, and an address, lasting twenty 
minutes, delivered to the assembled examiners, upon some point 
of French history or literature. Profound knowledge of French 
history or literature is not expected ; the main requirement is 
that the student should be able to speak the language with ease 
and fluency and to write it accurately. Candidates who can 
fulfil these requirements should have no trouble in getting certi- 
ficates. What the value of the certificate may be, when gained, 
is an unknown point as regards England. But it does represent 
a sound working knowledye of modern French. 

The English portion of the students is scanty; four or five 
Anglo-Saxons alone were to be found in the Séminaire last 
winter. Naturally, being so few in number, they get more indi- 
vidual attention in the subjects which concern them alone; but, 
at the same time, it is much to be regretted that more teachers 
cannot find time to avail themselves of the undeniable advan- 
tages which Geneva University provides for their benefit at 
considerable trouble to itself. The large majority of the students 
are German—partly because Geneva is to them easily acces- 
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sible, and also is highly recommended by many well known 
German Romance professors (see, for example, Koschwitz : 
“ Anleitung zum Studium der Französischen Philologie”; Mar- 
burg, 1897). We believe we are also correct in stating that the 
German Government offers some assistance to intending modem 
language teachers who are willing to follow such a course of 
study. Paternal legislation in England is not hkely to follow 
this lead for many a year; but any one who desires to leam 
French, and is in the happy position of having fifty pounds to 
spend and six free months, might do very much worse than go 
to Geneva. Apart from the excellent teaching, the great kind- 
ness and courtesy of the professors and the admirable scenery 
and cheerful life of Geneva itself combine to make the invest- 
ment as pleasurable as it is profitable. Any one requiring 
information concerning the lectures and courses can obtain it 
either from Prof. Bernard Bouvier, or from the Secrétaire-Cassier 
at the University, who will also furnish a list of French-speaking 
families in Geneva and the neighbourhood, where intending 
students can be received at all prices from one hundred to two 
hundred francs a month. 


COMPARATIVE ABILITY OF WASHINGTON 
CHILDREN. 


R. A. MACDONALD, specialist in the United States Bureau 

of Education, Washington, has been good enough to send us 

the draft of an article to be published in the next annual volume of the 

Bureau. We give here the author’s main conclusions, adding a few 
comments :— 

‘* The teachers were asked not only to mark each pupil bright, dull, 
or average, in general, but to specify the studies in which such pupil 
was bright, dull, or average. In this way a more complete judgment 
of the pupils ability was obtained. Thus, some children generally 
bright are nevertheless dull or average in certain studies. 

“ The difficulties of estimating intellectual ability in a quantitative 
way are well known; yet, when there is an agreement in the reports of, 
say, more than ten teachers as to twenty or more pupils, there is a 
strong probability as to the general truth of the teachers’ judgment. In 
questions where there is difference of opinion, the agreement of ten or 
more teachers is more trustworthy than the opinion of any single indi- 
vidual, who is liable to have some pet theory. For it must be noted 
that pupils in the same category in the tables may come from any one 
of four different high schools, or from all; or from any one of fifty 
different grammar schools, or from all; that a large number of different 
teachers were engaged in marking the pupils, so that any agreement as 
to any category in the tables (say, girls of the labouring classes, bright 
in language) would be wholly unknown in advance. 

“It may be objected, again, that there is no standard of ability in 
studies. There is not, nor is it probable that there ever will be, any 
absolute standard of ability. But this does not in the least hinder us 
from saying, for instance—and saying truthfully—that one pupil is bright 
and another dull in arithmetic. 

“ We have classified together all pupils reported bright, dull, or 
average in all studies—that is, those who are exceedingly bright or 
exceedingly dull, &c. Comparing boys and girls of American parentage, 
we find 51 per cent. of the boys and 45 per cent. of the girls bright in 
all studies, but only 9 per cent. of the girl sdull in all studies, against 
14 per cent. of the boys—that is, there are 6 per cent. more of the boys 
bright and § per cent. more dull than in the case of the gids. Since an 
approximate valuation of ability is all that could be expected, the 
difference of I per cent. in favour of the boys is too small to be 
considered. Where the difference is not more than 5 per cent. in 
comparing dullness and brightness in each study, we have disregarded 
it, calling the classes compared approximately equal. Proceeding in 
this way, we find that boys of American parents are of about equal 
ability in ‘all studies,’ geography, history, and science, to girls of 
American parents; inferior to them in algebra, drawing, language, 
manual labour, music, penmanship, reading, and spelling; and superior 
to them in arithmetic and mathematics,” 

Such a method of classification is necessarily rough, and it appears 
from the tables that the difficulties in the way of obtaining even an 
approximate standard of ability have not been overcome. For instance, 
in the results quoted above, if we take the boy of average ability to 
mean the boy whom the greatest number most closely resemble, and 
suppose that all such boys have been classified together as ‘‘average”— 
which would be the natural course to pursue where only three classes 
of ability are to be discussed—it is hard to see how 51 per cent. of the 
boys examined come to be classified as ‘* exceedingly bright” in all 
studies. The difficulty in understanding this is increased if we consider 
the fact that this is a higher percentage of brightness than that given 
under any of the thirteen details which follow, the average number of 
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boys classified as bright in a single detail being 36 per cent. The 
method of classification of the details of study also requires further 
explanation, for, while 4,944 boys are classified under the head of 
arithmetic and 306 under that of mathematics, only 106 appear under 
algebra. It will be observed that boys are stated to be superior to girls 
in aptitude for arithmetic and mathematics, but inferior in algebra. 
Manual labour and sewing are grouped together, which may give the 
girls some advantage under this heading. Throughout the classification, 
from which the following conclusions are drawn, ‘‘ all studies ” is taken 
to be of equal value to any single detail, such as penmanship or reading. 


Conclustons. 

1. Girls are superior to boys in their studies (but see Conclusion 4). 

2. Children of the non-labouring classes show greater ability in their 
studies than children of the labouring classes. This confirms the results 
of others. 

3. Mixture of nationalities seems to be unfavourable to the develop- 
ment of mental ability. 

4. Girls show higher percentages of average ability in their studies 
than boys, and therefore less variability. This is interpreted by some 
to be a defect from an evolutionary point of view (but see Conclusion 1). 

5. As circumference of head increases mental ability increases, it 
being understood that the race is the same. 

6. Children of the non-labouring classes have a larger circumference 
of head than children of the labouring classes. 

7. The head circumference of boys is larger than that of girls, but in 
coloured children the girls slightly excel the boys in circumference of 
head. 

8. Coloured girls have larger circumference of head at all ages than 
white girls, 

9. An important fact, already discovered by others, is that for a 
certain period of time before and after puberty girls are taller and 
heavier than boys, but at no other time. 

10. White children not only have a greater standing height than 
coloured children, but their sitting height is still greater; yet coloured 
children have a greater weight than white children—that is, white 
children, relatively to their height, are longer bodied than coloured 
children. 

11. Bright boys are in general taller and heavier than dull boys. 
This confirms the results of Porter. 

12, While the bright coloured boys excel the dull coloured boys in 
height, the dull excel the bright in sitting height. This seems to indicate 
a relation or concomitancy of dullness and long-bodiedness for coloured 
boys. 

13. The pubertal period of superiority of girls in height, sitting height, 
and weight is nearly a year longer in the labouring classes than in the 
non-labouring classes. 

14. Children of the non-labouriag classes have, in general, greater 
height, sitting height, and weight than children of the labouring classes. 
This confirms the results of investigations by Roberts, Baxter, and 
Bowditch. 

15. As age increases, brightness decreases in most studies, but dull- 
ness increases except in drawing, manual labour, and penmanship—that 
is, in the more mechanical studies. 

16. In coloured children brightness increases with age, the reverse of 
what is true in white children. 


Conclusions as to Children with Abnormalities. 


17. Boys of the non-labouring classes show a much higher percentage 
of sickliness than boys of the labouring classes. 

18. Defects of speech are much more frequent in boys than in girls. 

19. Boys show a much greater percentage of unruliness and laziness 
than girls. 

20. The dull boys have the highest percentage of unruliness., 

21. Abnormalities in children are most frequent at dentition and 
puberty. 

22. Children with abnormalities are inferior in height, sitting height, 
weight, and circumference of head to children in general. 

As regards Conclusion 3, the evidence given in the tables is contra- 
dictory and inconclusive. No figures are given in support of many 
of the other conclusions. No indication is given of what forms of 
abnormalism have been considered. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


(By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the * Journal 
of Education” was ae! es as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but the “Journal” is in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible 
Jor the opinions expressed therein.] 


THE Executive Committee of Council met on September 28. Among 
other business, it considered the place and date for the next General 
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Conference of the Guild, and the arrangements for a Teachers’ Guild 
“exhibit” in the English Education Exhibition, 1900. 

On September 30, the Modern Languages Holiday Courses Com- 
mittee sat to receive the reports of the representatives who superintended 
the Holiday Courses at Lisieux and Tours, and to make preliminary 
arrangements for Holiday Courses in 1900. 

The attention of members of the Central Guild is especially directed 
to the two printed insets relating to the Teachers’ Guild Friendly 
Society and ‘‘ Holiday Resorts,” sent to them this month. Copies of 
the insets will be sent to the Hon. Secretaries of Branches. 


CENTRAL GUILD—LONDON SECTIONS—CALENDAR TO DECEMBER I, 
INCLUSIVE. 

Monday, October 2, 7.30 p.m.—Section A. Paper by Mr. Stanley 
Anderton, on ‘‘ The Lack of Unity in Modern Education.” Discussion 
to follow. At 29 Clapton Common, N.E. 

Tuesday, October 3, 8 p.m.—Section C. Social evening. Short 
papers on ‘‘ Home Work,” by Mr. C. Simmons, and Mr. C. K. 
Granville, to be followed by a discussion, opened by Mr. C. E. Rice. 
At 72 Compayne Gardens, West Hampstead, N.W. Tea and coftee. 

Friday, October 6, 8 p.m.—Section B. Lecture on ‘* The Teaching 
of Elementary Science to Junior Forms,” by Miss Edith Aitken 
(Natural Science Tripos), At North London Collegiate School, 
Sandall Road, Camden Road, N.W. 

Friday, October 13, 8 p.m.—Sections F and G. Conjoint meeting, 
to hear explanation of the Teachers’ Guild Loan Portfolio Scheme, Ly a 
member of the Museum Committee. At the High School for Girls, 
63 South Side, Clapham Common, S.W. 

Friday, October 20, 8 p.m.—Sections A, D, and E. Conjoint social 
meeting. Subject as on October 13. At 74 Gower Street, W.C. Tea 
and coffee. 

Friday, October 27, 8 p.m.—Sections B and C. Conjoint social 
evening. Subject as on October 13 and 20. At 74 Gower Street, 
W.C. Tea and coffee. 

Friday, October 27, 8 p.m.—Section G. Conversazione at the Mary 
Datchelor School. Lecture on ‘* Dr. Arnold,” by Mr. M. Sadler. 
Music. Exhibition of drilling by Miss Bono. 

Friday, November 3, 8 p.m.—Conjoint meeting of all Sections, 
arranged by Section G. Lecture on ‘* Winchester,” by the Rev. Canon 
Benham, at King’s College, Strand, W.C., the Rev. the Principal of 
King’s College in the Chair. 

Saturday, November 4, 7.30 p.m.—Section F. Conversazione at the 
Stockwell Training College, by kind invitation of Miss Manley, to meet 
the members of the Froebel Society. 

Friday, November 10, 8 p.m.—Section F. Lecture on ‘* Manual 
Training in the School Curriculum,” with illustrations, by Mr. A. N. 
Disney. At the Modern School, 22 North Side, Clapham Common, 
S.W. 
Thursday, November 16, 8 p.m.—Section B. Lecture on ‘“‘ Peasant 
Life in Modern Greece,” illustrated with lantern views, by Mr. W. H. 
D. Rouse, in the Botanical Theatre, University College, Gower Street, 
W.C. (Members of other Sections are invited.) 

Saturday, November 18, 11 a.m.—Section E. Sir Reginald Palgrave 
has kindly promised to conduct members of the Section over the Houses 
of Parliament. Those who wish to join the party (number limited) 
should write to Miss Stone, hon. sec., 42 Bessborough Street, S.W., 
at least a week beforehand. 

Tuesday, November 28, 8 p.m.—Section C. Short lecture on 
‘* Grammatical Analysis,” by the Rev. C. Tickell. Miss Marian Green 
and Mr. H. Courthope Bowen will join in the discussion to follow. 
At 74 Gower Street, W.C. Tea and coffee. 

Friday, December 1, 8 p.m.—Section G. Lecture on ‘* The Art of 
Teaching Spelling,” by the Rev. Sydney Tickell, followed by a dis- 
cussion, at Aske’s School, Hatcham, S.E. Tea and coffee. 

For particulars of the various Reading Circles, the autumn cards of 
the different sections should be consulted. 


LIBRARY. 

The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions :— 

Presented by the Rev. J. O. Bevan :—A Plea for the Production of 
ae Archzological Map and Index for England and Wales, County by 

unty. 

Presented by Miss Boyer-Brown :—Radiant Suns, by A. Giberne. 

Presented by Messrs. G. Bell & Sons :—Cwsar, Book II., ed. by 
A. C. Liddell; Livy, Book IX., chaps. i.-xix., ed. by W. C. Flam- 
stead Walters; Cornelius Nepos, Epaminondas, Hannibal, Cato, ed. 
by H. L. Earl ; Ovid, Metamorphoses I., ed. by G. H. Wells ; Eutropius 
I. and II., ed. by J. G. Spencer; Æsops Fables, ed. by A. P. 
Williams ; Elernentary Dynamics, by W. M. Baker. 

Presented by Messrs. Blackie & Son:—Progressive Lessons in 
Science, by A. Abbott and Arthur Key; Blackie’s Continuous Readers 
(A Chapter of Adventures, by G. A. Henty; Hetty Gray, by R. Mul- 
holland ; Girl Neighbours, by S. Tytler), 3 vols. ; Les Deux Bossus, by 
ia ed. by Emile Le Francois; Songs of Béranger, ed. by G. H. 


Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. :—Botany for Beginners, 
by Ernest Evans ; Exercises in Practical Physics, by R. A..Gregory 
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and A. T. Simmons, Part I. ; Le Roi des Montagnes, by E. About, 
ed. by Ernest Weekley ; Virgil, Georgic IHI., ed. by T. E. Page ; Virgil, 
Aeneid XII., ed. by T. E. Page; Elementary Practical Mathematics, 
by F. Castle; Euclid Books I.-IV., ed. by Todhunter and Loney ; 
French History for Schools, by K. Stephen; De Vogüé, Cœurs Russes, 
ed. by E. Pellissier. (Two copies of each.) 

Presented by Messrs. George Philip & Son: Trigonometry at a 
Glance, by G. W. Usill and F. J. Browne; Essex Past and Present, 
by George F. Bosworth; An Elementary Class Book of Modern 
Geography, by William H[ughes; The Facts of Life, Part II., by 
Victor Bétis and Howard Swan ; Scenes of English Life (Lessons for 
Teaching English) Books II. and II., by H. Swan and V. Betis. 

Presented by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. :—Short French 
Historical Grammar and Lexicon, by Victor Spiers. 

Presented by the University Examination Postal Institution :—Cam- 
bridge Higher Local German, Second Series; Cambridge Higher 
Local French, German, and Arithmetic; Guide to the ,Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination ; Synopsis of English Literature 1683--1760, 
by A. E. Rowe. 


The Library Catalogue is in the printer’s hands, and is being pressed 
forward as quickly as possible. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


UNITED STATES. 


AT the recent annual meeting of the National Educational Association 
in Los Angeles there was an attendance of nearly fifteen thousand— 
the highest number ever reached in the history of the society, which held 
its first annual meeting as long ago as 1858, with a membership of five. 
There can be no doubt of the enthusiasm of the men and women who 
will travel more than three thousand miles to attend a teachers’ meeting, 
even thouch the programme includes such cupboard-attractions as are 
indicated in the following paragraph from a newspaper report :—‘‘ All 
incoming trains were met some sixty and more miles away from the city 
by smiling committees, who greeted the visiting delegates with baskets 
full of delicious fruit and fragrant flowers. Every wish seemed to have 
been anticipated. All the people of Southern California had united 
themselves into one large welcoming committee. The parlours of the 
various delegations were decorated with flowers, and every morning 
brought a fresh supply of oranges, apricots, figs, and plums. The local 
teachers had secured an orange grove near the city for the especial 
benefit of the National Educational Association, to afford the visitors 
the pleasure of picking the golden fruit from the trees. Everybody 
entertained. There were concerts, tally-ho rides, excursions on land 
and water, lawn fêtes, indoor receptions, with fruit and Southern 
California punch @ /a Frank Wiggins, ‘at homes,’ fiestas, gymnastic 
entertainments, water carnivals, &c., &c. The local committee had 
also secured a troupe of Chinese actors from San Francisco, and the six 
theatrical performances given by the Celestials were free to all holders 
of National Educational Association membership tickets.” 

That these thousands of teachers, however, could rise even higher 
than ‘‘ punch à /a Frank Wiggins,” the following extract from their 
resolutions will sufficiently testify :—‘* We reaffirm our belief that the 
course of education, despite dithculties, doubts, and discouragements, 
is steadily upward and onward. The year which has passed has been 
one of genuine progress. Sound educational ideals are more firmly 
established, the benefits of school and college education are more widely 
diffused, the work of teaching is more intelligent and successful, the 
teachers themselves constantly grow more earnest and more studious. 
The one dark page in the history of the year is that which records 
interference with the work of public education, and attacks, successful 
and unsuccessful, made upon it, by political tricksters and spoil-seekers. 
[A reference to recent troubles in Chicago.] We appeal to the public 
and to the Press to resist, to resent, and to punish these attacks, and 
we pledge our best efforts to the absolutely non-political and non-sec- 
tarian conduct of the work entrusted to us. . . . We support cordially 
every effort to elevate the profession of teaching, by raising the stand- 
ards for entrance to it, by promoting educational scholarship, and by 
providing for stability of tenure and for adequate compensation. We 
are prepared to accept the complementary principle, that inefficient and 
incompetent teachers must yield to the professional judgment which 
asks their retirement from the school, ard we deplore any and every 
attempt, organized or otherwise, to protect such teachers in their posts 
by influence whether personal or political, We wish by every legiti- 
mate means to support the invaluable work of the Bureau of Education, 
and we ask that it be given such support by Congress as will enable 
it to perform, with fullest efficiency, the tasks entrusted to it.... 
This Association has long insisted, and continues to insist, upon the 
full recognition of all educational agencies as essential undertakings in 
the public interest, whether they are supported by public taxation or 
by other means. All alike are, and should be, in heartiest co-operation, 


and any attempt to array one institution, or one form of educational 
effort, against another is little short of treason to the nation’s highest 
interests. The past year has brought new and grave responsibilities to 
our common country, and has opened before it new and difhcult 
opportunities. With a courage born of high hope and of confidence in 
democracy, the nation’s schouls and schoolmasters will assume their full 
share of the burden so suddenly imposed upon our citizenship, and will 
contribute by every means in their power to the wise, patriotic, and 
democratic solution of the problems which confront us as a people.” 
Nearly all the leaders of educational thought were present at the 
meeting, and all the most modern movements were well represented. 
“t The Educational Progress of the Year” was entrusted to Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, from whose paper we quote the following informing 
passages :—‘* During the period under review there stand out pro- 
minently in the United States two series of events which are eminently 
characteristic of the tendencies and movements most manifest among 
us. These are the striking additions to the literature of education 
which have been made by Americans, and the study and constructive 
thought which have been devoted to the problems of public school 
organization and administration in large cities. For two generations 
Americans have been writing and publishing books upon the theory 
and practice of education which were on too low an intellectual plane 
to meet the needs of to-day. They belonged to the literature of the 
camp-meeting rather than to that of the study. Scholarship and care 
for education as such were divorced. The colleges had rolled the 
Baconian half-truth ‘ knowledge is power’ under their tongues so long 
that it made other condiment unnecessary. Meanwhile, the elementary 
schools and the normal schools were suffering from lack of the scholar- 
ship which only the colleges and the yet unborn Universities could give. 
The scholars looked askance at the schools as something beneath them ; 
the schools, unmindful of the fate of perpetual motion, undertook to 
live on their own scholarship alone. The results were not happy. 
Now all this is changed. Dating, perhaps, from President Angell’s 
success in 1879, in securing the foundation at the University of 
Michigan of the chair which has been successively occupied by Payne 
and by Hinsdale, and from the elaborate presentation of education as a 
University subject made by President Barnard, of Columbia, in 1881, 
the movement to bring the upper and the elementary schools together 
in mutual understanding and in a spirit of sympathy and co-operation 
began to gather headway. Now it has come to pass that that 
University which does not pursue education as energetically as it 
pursues physics or classical philology, is no longer upon a pinnacle. 
The most noteworthy feature of the educational literature of the year is 
its complete reflection of this new and inspiring point of view. It 
treats school topics with the seriousness, the care, the scientific method, 
which mark the scholar. Homilies upon education have disappeared 
before the study of education. As a result we have the beginnings of 
an American literature of education which will be permanent. During 
the past twelvemonth, or a little more, books have been published by 
Mr. Eliot, by the late General Walker, by Mr. Gilman, by William 
James, by Dr. Muensterberg, by Dr. Hinsdale, by Thomas Davidson, 
by Miss Blow, by Bishop Spalding, and by Dr. Harris which illustrate 
my meaning. Even the purely literary critic, accustomed to scorn the 
study of education, or perhaps of anything except the speedy removal 
of one impression by another, will not hesitate to call this group 
of books remarkable. They are so remarkable that two decades ago 
they would have been impossible. Each book reflects the peculiar genius 
of its writer; taken together they give us a true picture of the forces 
and ideals which are moving our educational scholarship and grappling 
with our educational problems. Nowhere in these books is there 
a note of pessimism or despair, nowhere is sounded the trumpet 
of revolution, nowhere is waved the red flag of anarchy. Neither 
human nature nor democratic institutions are given up for lost. 
All, on the contrary, are creative and hopeful, and all see 
a future full of promise. They have faith, and they impart it... . 
It is not accidental, by any means, that in the great cities of this 
country there is deep interest in questions of school organization and 
administration. This interest is a result in part of the newly aroused 
municipal conscience which is reproaching‘us for inefficient, disorderly 
administration of a city’s business, and in part of the growing im- 
portance, financial as well as other, of education as a public servant. 
The tax-payer’s curiosity as to how his money is spent reinforces the 
school reformer’s demand that it may be spent solely for the wisest 
training of the city’s children. So it nappens that many of the great 
cities have made, or are making, history on this subject. It is im- 
portant not to overlook the one point in which they are all in agree- 
ment, for it is not unusual to attempt to minimize the movement for 
city school reform by calling attention to the wide variations of the 
detailed plans proposed for city school organization. That one point of 
agreement is the demand for efhciency. When the democracy earnestly 
demands efficiency in its servants it has outgrown the swaddling clothes 
of theory, and is coming to years of discretion. But why is there such 
widespread inefficiency in public school administration? There is little 
or no actual dishonesty there ; there is abundant earnestness; there is 
not a little skilled experience and special training. Only one answer is 
possible. The inefficiency is the result of the crystalization into a 
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system of traditions as to school government which are abreast neither 
of modern administrative machinery nor of the present condition of 
education itself. It is required nowadays that the machinery of education 
be simple, that power and discretion be definitely located, in order that 
responsibility may be promptly and justly fixed. It is required that 
legislative functions be sharply distinguished from executive, that matters 
needing professional knowledge and experience for their proper dis- 
position be entrusted to professional hands, and that the pressure of party 
pull and private push be relieved in all possible ways by statutory pro- 
visions. The long, but successtul, struggle to establish these conditions 
in New York, in the midst of great difficulties and against over- 
whelming odds, opened a new era. School reformers everywhere took 
‘courage, and there can be no question that the principles I have named 
will, before long, be established, no matter under what variety of detail, 
in every large city in the land.” 

To see ourselves as others see us is often an excellent tonic. Dr. 
Butler here affords us the opportunity :—‘‘ One cannot help being 
struck by the fact that the long delayed awakening of England to her 
educational duty and her educational opportunity is an accomplished 
fact. To begin with, it is important to know that we have now an 
authoritative book to turn to for accurate information regarding the 
organization of the many and diverse educational agencies which exist 
in England, and which puzzle so sorely the American student. This is 
Mr. Graham Balfour’s ‘ Educational Systems of Great Britain and 
Ireland,’ published during the year. I am most struck by the fact that 
the American college as now constituted, with its classical and its 
scientific courses side by side, is the type toward which there is a 
well developed movement in England, an easily recognizable one in 
France, and a noticeable, though as yet a blind and unorganized one, 
in Germany. Thisis the meaning of the municipal colleges which are 
rapidly increasing in strength in England, and attracting to themselves 
new sources of support. Of these, Owens College, Manchester, is the 
best equipped, but University College, Liverpool, claims attention, 
particularly in America, because of its brilliant efforts to work out the 
problem of an academic organization in close relation to the needs of a 
great modern municipality. For example, it is at University College, 
Liverpool, that the first higher school of commerce in Great Britain 
has heen established. The new Midland University, to be established 
at Birmingham, largely through the efforts of Mr. Chamberlain, has 
already received a generous gilt from Andrew Carnegie, and is to devote 
much attention to applied science and to commercial and technical 
‘subjects. Not much progress can be reported relative to the teaching 
University for London. The Statutory Commission is hard at work 
upon plans for it, and some sources of opposition to the scheme 
seem tu be disappearing. Oxford and Cambridge are still institutions 
apart, with peculiar relations to the Church and to the class from which 
England’s rulers have mainly been drawn. How long they will retain 
their prestige is, however, a matter of conjecture, for democracy is 
sweeping all before it in England, and the two older Universities have 
smiled neither upon it nor upon the new educational movement. It is 
not impossible that there will be a rude awakening for them one day. 
Meanwhile, they are sadly in need of furds, for the long period of 
agricultural depression has cut down their income very greatly. The 
movement to bring some order out of the chaos of secondary education, 
to fix standards, and to make provision for proper oversight, goes slowly 
but steadily on. The problems having their origin in secondary educa- 
ton are those which have most engaged the attention of students of 
education in England for some time past, and actual legislation is now 
at hand. 

‘“ The wisest observers are agreed that as to elementary education the 
outlook in England is anything but satisfactory. This is in large 
‘measure due to the fact that public opinion, when not wholly apathetic, 
Is sorely divided as to a number of fundamental principles, which have 
long since established themselves securely in the United States. While 
it is true that large numbers of men and women in England are 
enthusiastic advocates of educational advance, yet it is also true that 
they have no formulated policy to urge, and that there are opposed to 
them not a few influential critics who doubt whether the work done in 
the elementary schools isin any true sense educational, and who believe 
that the nation cannot bear the crushing -veight of the cost of making 
education universal and adequate.” 

The paper concludes thus: ‘‘ It seems, on the whole, apparent that 
the year has been one not of change only, but of progress. The con- 
viction of the importance of real educational organization, and the effort 
to attain it, are more widespread and more earnest. That questions of 
-educational organization and administration should be everywhere 
most prominent just now is significant of the importance of the demand 
for efficiency and effectiveness, as well as of the readjustment of the 
‘entire educational scheme to the present needs and capacities of the 
public. These matters are as important in their way as topics touching 
education on the more philosophical side are in theirs. The conception 
of education as a process based on the history of civilization and making 
demands upon the whole power of the community, as well as upon the 
‘entire capacity of the child, is not now seriously challenged. This 
conception of education alone stands the test of both experience and 
‘Philosophical scrutiny. It is the characteristic insight of the closing 
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years of the nineteenth century. It remains for the twentieth to apply 


it in all its fullness.” 


GERMANY. 


The most notable event of the past few weeks in the educational 
world of Germany has been the unexpected, and, it would seem, not 
altogether voluntary, retirement of Dr. Bosse, who, for the last seven 
and a-half years, has presided over the destinies of Church ard school 
in Prussia. More than once, rumour has whispered that ill-health had 
made the Minister anxious to be relieved of his duties ; but, seeing that 
he had only recently completed a tour of inspection, and could now look 
forward to a fairly lengthy period of rest, there seemed to be no reason 
to apprehend so speedy a resignation. 

The immediate cause cannot be ascribed to any difficulty arising out 
of the affairs of his own Department, but must be looked for in the 
general political crisis produced by the rejection of the Canal Bill, and 
in the awkward situation created by the impulsive dismissal of Prof. 
Irmer from his post as assistant in the Education Department, 
motived as it was in Dr. Bosse’s own minute by the adverse vote of his 
subordinate in the Prussian Diet. It. has been hinted that the resigna- 
tion of the Kultusminister was due to his disapproval of a ‘* policy of 
persecution,” but the fact that he was the first to put it into execution 
hardly bears this out ; and the immediate dismissal scarcely seemed the 
act of a reluctant man forced to act against his better judgment. 

A little reflection on the incidents of the past administration would 
reveal many signs of discontent. Changes in the direction of the 
Kultusministerium have not been infrequent. Dr. Bosse’s immediate 
predecessor hardly held office for a year. His was the notable case 
in which the wisdom of the camp had been summoned to the council 
to lead the forces of reaction and denominationalism to assured success. 
But the victory did not come in the chamber of debate, and the soldier 
once more made way for the man of law, whose aim it has always been 
to secure, by the administrative means at his disposal, all that it was 
possible of the legislative proposals of Graf Zedlitz ; and it must be 
admitted that a large measure of success has been obtained, and the 
Church party would, probably, not be loth to see the present state of 
affairs effectively secured by legal enactment. But it must not be 
assumed that Dr. Bosse has been a mere interpreter of ecclesiastical 
aspiration: he has had the real welfare of the school too much at heart 
to make the cause of Church and State identical, and at times he has 
found his Janus-like position as the responsible head of two organizations 
which occasionally have divergent interests by no means easy, nor 
have voices been lacking which urged the creation of a separate 
Education Department with Dr. Bosse at its head. 

The Conservatives have naturally endorsed with their full approval 
the ecclesiastical policy of the Education Minister, but they were not so 
eager to belaud his efforts to improve the material prosperity of the 
school. In point of fact they considered that they were not sufficiently 
informed as to the effects the new law of two years ago, regulating 
teachers’ salaries, would have on the purses of those who contributed 
to the support of the school. And the prospect of a new measure, 
promised for the next session of the Landtag, which should readjust in 
more equitable fashion the local burden of school maintenance, was 
altogether distasteful to them. 

Financial measures of relief have loomed large in Dr. Bosse’s legis- 
lation, but, though the improvement of the salaries of the clergy was 
gratefully accepted, there was a large party within the Church which 
was disappointed that Dr. Bosse had not succeeded in securing an 
adequate endowment which would obviate the necessity of annual Par- 
liamentary grants, remove opportunities for partisan criticism, and 
secure to the Church the possibility of a freer development from within. 

So far as the English newspapers have sought to explain this sudden 
Ministerial change, they have attributed it to Dr. Bosse’s unfortunate 
interference in the affairs of the Universities. The prosecutions of 
Dr. Arons and Prof. Delbrück, ending as they did—the one in 
acquittal, the other in the imposition of a nominal punishment—hardly 
increased the Minister’s prestige ; and no doubt in the impending dis- 
pute between University and technical college the Universities might 
well be sceptical of the Minister’s support ; yet at the present juncture 
it would be crediting them with more political importance than they 
possess to set down Dr. Bosse’s retirement to the fiasco of his University 
administration. 

Nor can the storm raised by the circular as to corporal punishment in 
elementary schools be considered as iu itself strong enough to endanger 
the position of any Minister so well regarded by his subordinates as 
Dr. Bosse was by the elementary teachers. The key to the whole 
situation is probably to be found in the attitude of the all-powerful 
Minister of Finance, Dr. Miguel. There were signs of a breach during 
the debate on the Bill providing for pensions and allowances for the 
widows and orphans of elementary teachers. There was the same 
struggle over the amounts to be defrayed by the central and local 
exchequers as was witnessed in the discussion of the Teachers’ Salaries 
Bill in 1897, Dr. Bosse accepted an amendment which, in the opinion 
of the Minister of Finance, laid too great a burden on the central 
exchequer. However, the Bill passed both Houses in this form some 
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time ago, but it has not yet received the Royal Assent ; and, from certain 
ominous rumours in Dr. Miguel’s own organ, it seems hardly likely that 
it ever will. 

But, whatever be the cause, Dr. Bosse’s retirement is accompanied by 
the deep regret of the elementary-school teachers, who feel that they 
had in him a friend, who gave practical proof of his sympathy by per- 
sonal intercourse with them. He has certainly done much to place the 
schools upon a better footing by weeding out the -non-certificated 
teachers, and by the creation of a system of central building grants for 
poor communities. His successor is a jurist like himself, who was for a 
season in the Home Office, but who has had no experience of educational 
matters, except as a member of the Provincial Administration in 
Konigsberg, and as Governor in Westphalia. 

If the report be true that Dr. Arons has been chosen to succeed Prof. 
Rontgen, who has accepted a call to Wiirzburg, as Professor of Physics 
at Munich, the Prussian Ministry may be relieved of an unpleasant 
duty. It was a matter of common notoriety that the Privatdozenten- 
gesetz of last year was specially aimed at Dr. Arons. After a decent 
interval since the passing of the Act had been allowed to elapse, pro- 
ceedings were instituted before the Faculty of Philosophy in Berlin, the 
Faculty being constituted under the measure the court of the first 
instance. About forty members of the Faculty were present, and the 
Dean presided. Prof. Schmoller acted as the introducer of the case, 
while one of the senior otticials represented the Education Department, 
and Dr. Arons was defended by a well known Social Democratic 
barrister. Prof. Schmoller related how the question was first raised in 
1895, when the Faculty warned Arons to abstain from such participation 
in political agitation as might give rise to misunderstanding ; but, at the 
same time, they distinctly declared that the political opinions of a 
Privatdozent could not be made a ground for disciplinary measures. 
Before the present trial could take place, it was necessary to take the 
opinion of the Faculty ; but, in spite of the fact that this was adverse 
to any further proceedings, the Government persisted in their course. 
But they only received another rebuff. After a four hours’ hearing and 
a discussion lasting two hours and a half, the Faculty decided that 
adhesion to the Social Democratic party was in itself no ground for 
withdrawing the venia docend?. The Government representative imme- 
diately gave notice of appeal, which comes before the ‘‘ Cabinet”; but, if 
the statement of Dr. Arons’ preferment is confirmed, the prosecution 
will probably fall to the ground. 

One of the last measures of Dr. Bosse was to regulate the infliction 
of corporal punishment in elementary schools. Hitherto every teacher 
has been allowed to inflict it according to his judgment, and it is not 
asserted that there has been any general abuse of this privilege ; one or 
two isolated cases of excessive punishment have recently occurred, but 
they seemed to the teachers hardly to justify the wholesale withdrawal 
of the right to employ this method of punishment. By the circular 
complained of no teacher was allowed to cane a child without first 
reporting the case to the head teacher, or, if there were none, to the 
local inspector. Many of the local authorities have delayed to give 
official notice of this circular, believing it under present circumstances 
to be detrimental to the true interest of the schools, since the age cries 
for sharp discipline. The teachers are not enamoured of the rule of 
the rod, but, if they are to dispense with it, demand conditions which 
will allow their personality to reach its proper effect, and remind the 
Government that there are still 17,165 overcrowded classes, with 
1,400,000 children, and 12,570 classes which have no regular teacher of 
their own. 

This autumn has also seen the decline of another educational reputation. 
Prof. Schiller, of Giessen, widely known through his text-book on 
Pedagogy, and high official in the Hessian Education Department, has 
been relieved of the latter post, for a too free criticism of the system of 
education in Hesse in the pages of the democratic Frankfurter Zeitung. 


IN order to make proper provision for the special training of teachers 
(both for those who enter the Day Training College with a view to work 
in primary schools and also for those who intend to teach in secondary 
schools) the Council of the Owens College has recently instituted a 
Professorship of the Theory, Art, and Practice of Education. The 
Professor will have a seat on the Senate of the College and on the 
Board of Studies of the Victoria University. An assistant and the 
mistress of method in the Women’s College will be associated with 
the Professor in the work of the department. The new chair has been 
offered to and accepted by Mr. H. L. Withers, now Principal of the 
Borough Road Training College at Isleworth. Mr. Withers was elected 
to a classical scholarship at Balliol College, Oxford, in 1882 and obtained 
a first class in Classics both in Moderations and in the Final Honours 
school. He was then for some time an assistant-master at the Man- 
chester Grammar School and afterwards at Clifton College, and has 
been an examiner under the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examina- 
tion Board. Since 1893 he has held the office of Principal of the 
Borough Road Training College. Mr. Withers’s experience should 
mike him peculiarly fit for the post. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for September is awarded to “ Stutt- 
gart.” 

A tous il accolait de ces basses anecdotes comme il s’en colyorte par 
milliers 4 Paris, dans ce petit monde enfantinement cruel des débutants 
littéraires. Je le laissais aller avec une profonde tristesse ; non que 
j’attache une importance extrême a ces sevérités des nouveaux venus 
pour leurs ainés, dont je suis déja. Elles ont existé de tout temps, et 
elles ont leur valeur bienfaisante : c’est le sarcasme de Mephistopheles 
qui contraint Faust a travailler. Mais je devinais sous cette espèce de 
dureté par laquelle il s’imaginait peut-être me plaire, en critiquant mes 
confréres—le pauvre enfant !—une souffrance réelle. J'y retrouvais 
surtout cette excessive fureur d’orgueil prématuré propre à notre age— 
j'entends dans le monde de ceux qui pensent. Car autrefois la dureté 
des ambitions était pareille, seulement elle sévissait moins chez les 
lettrés. Aujourd’hui que V’universelle nivellement donne à Partiste 
connu une situation plus brillante, au moins en apparence, les lettres 
apparaissent à beaucoup comme une chance de fortune rapide. Ils les 
abordent donc, comme d’autres entrent à la Bourse, exactement pour 
les mêmes motifs. Il y a pourtant une différence. Le “féroce ” 
de la coulisse ou de la remise se sait un homme d'argent. Le 
** féroce ” de lettres prend volontiers sa fièvre de parvenir pour une 
fièvre d’apostolat. Cela fait, vers quarante ans, si le svccès n'est pas 
venu, des ames terribles où les passions les plus douloureuses et les 
plus viles saignent a la fois. On l’a trop vu parmi certains écrivains 
de la Commune. Tout en écoutant discourir ce jeune homme, Je 
sentais percer en lui le réfractaire enragé pauvre ; mais c'était un ré- 
fractaire à la date du jour et de lheure. Il s’était gardé à carreau 
par un fond de prudence bourgeoise et aussi par un goût dela haute 
culture qui eût dù le sauver, qui le sauverait peut-étre. 


By ‘6 STUTTGART.” 

He fitted each name with its own ugly story—a thousand and one of 
which are ever floating about Paris in that world of childish spite and 
cruelty peopled by the aspirants to literary fame. I let him have his 
say, but it was with a heavy heart. Not that I attach undve importance 
to these strictures of new-comers on their seniors, to whose ranks I 
already belong ; such judgments have been passed in every age, and 
they have their uses—they are like the keen sarcasm of Mephistopheles 
goading Faust on to work. But, beneath this harshness by which— poor 
boy !—-he may have thought to please me by criticizing my compeers, I 
divined the existence of a very real ache. I recognized especially that 
madness of premature pride which belongs to our day—I mean in the 
world of thinking people. In former times there was the same hard- 
hearted rivalry of ambitions ; only it had less scope amongst literary men. 
Now that a universal levelling process has had the effect—at least out- 
wardly—of placing men who distinguish themselves in art and literature 
in a more brilliant position than hitherto, the way of letters seems to 
many a short cut to fame and fortune. So they enter upon it as others 
Jaunch into Stock Exchange dealings, and from exactly the same 
motives. Only there is this difference: the ‘* bulls ” and ‘‘ bears ” of 
the money-market know themselves to be mammon worshippers, whereas 
the speculators in the arena of letters deludes himself into mistaking his 
fever of ‘‘ getting-on” for the fiery zeal of an apostleship. And the 
fruit of this delusion—if, at forty, success has not come—is seen in the 
ghastly spectacle of a soul where the most agonizing and the vilest 
passions lie bleeding together. There were too many instances of it 
amongst the writers of the Commune. As I listened to this youth’s 
harangue I could hear, now and again, breaking through it, the note of 
the revolutionist rendered desperate Ly poverty; only it was an 
up-to-date revolutionist. He had been kept straight so far by a sub- 
Stratum of middle-class common sense, and also by a certain artistic 
taste which should have been the saving of him, and might, perhaps, be 
so yet. 


We classify the 108 versions received as follows :— 

First Class.—E.H.O., Cynicht, A.T., 100,000, Nectarine, Fog, 
Lydia Prima, Stuttgart. 

Second Class.—Merrybent, Franceska, R.B.P., Sigma, Espérance, 
Escualden, Chingleput, Crab, Dormouse, Porphyria, Cheltenham, Sloe, 
Greta Bridge, Vlaamsche Meisje, Sirach, Dr. Dee, E.M.W., Edass, 
Glenleigh, Pittchen, Hercules, Limousine, Borealis, Berwyn, Pea- 
shooter, Christina, Gorey, E.U.M., Apathy, Ave, Atlas, Cruelle 
Enigma, Telmic, 2x, Alle, Gefangnis, Una. 

Third Class. —E.M.P., Borcovicus, Felicia, J.B.B., Ionica, 
L’homme qui rit, T. Cory, Spavin, Stedye, M.A.M., Sccevola, 
E. Becker, Talyllyn, Brix, Scissors, Shepherdess, Gerry, I.S.H.A., 
Arbor Vale, Uriah Heap, Shark, W.S.M., Hennock, Edelweis, Garde 
Bien, Chauvel, Little Monk, Peterite, ‘Ee's. 

Fourth Class.—M.N., E.F.S., Jeune Anglaise, Felis, Finetta, Echo, 
Daphne, La Feéroce, Lydia Wright, E. Lucien Faber, H.M.M., 
Edelweiss. 

(Continued on page 668.) 
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Blackie’s Illustrated Latin Series 


General Editor—Professor R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D. 


Examiner to the Universities of London and Glasgow, &c. 


This new Series, tssued under the accomplished editorship of Prof. Tyrrell, is distinguished by 
several important features for the first time introduced into English school-books. 


Scope.—The volumes are intended mainly for the middle forms of schools, though the series will also include 
volumes for junior forms on the one hand, and passmen on the other. Each volume is complete in itself, 
containing biographical, historical, and (where suitable) critical introductions, text, notes, appendices, 
specimen translations and hints on translation, English exercises, and vocabularies. No references are 
as a rule made to any particular grammar. 

Introduction.—The great aim is to make the Introduction thoroughly readable and interesting. 

Illustrations, most of them drawn specially from the originals, are included so as to lend interest to the text, 
and familiarize the pupil with the results of archeological research. Maps and plans are provided. 

Notes.—The notes, besides explaining simply all difficulties in style or allusion, aim at interesting the pupil 
in the subject-matter of the book and in literature as such. 

Appendices.—Textual and other criticism beyond the attainments of the average middle-form pupil but useful 
to the master, 1s given in appendices. 

Translations.—W herever standard literary translations are available, a specimen is given: this is specially 
serviccable in the case of poets. In other cases hints on translation are given. 

Exercises.—Each of the prose books contains exercises for retranslation, carefully compiled so as to practise 
the pupil in the vocabulary and the constructions of the text. 

Vocabulary.—Each volume has a complete vocabulary. : 

Style.—-Particular care is devoted to the get-up of the volumes, which are carefully printed and well and 
tastefully bound. 


*.* The following Volumes are ready or in preparation:— 


HORACE—ODES. Edited by Srernen | VIRGIL—AENEID III. Edited by P. Sanp- 
Gwynn, late Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford. FORD, M.A., Professor of Latin at Queen’s College, 
Books I. and II. ready; Book III. in the press; Galway. (In the Press.) 


Book IV. ready in October. 1s. 6d. each. VIRGIL_GEORGICS III. & IV. Edited by 
CICERO—THE CATILINE ORATIONS. S. E. Winso_tT, B.A., Assistant Master in Christ’s 
Edited by C. Haines Keene, M.A., Professor | Hospital. (In Preparation.) 

of Greek, Queen's College, Cork. 2s. 6d. (The SALLUST— THE CATILINE CON- 
First Oration separately, 1s. 6a.) (Ready.) 

SPIRACY. Edited by the Rev. W. E. STONE, 

_TACITUS—AGRICOLA. Edited by W. C. M.A., Assistant Master in Bristol Grammar School. 


FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A., formerly of Christ’s (In Preparation.) 
A er eee fa (October.) | LIVY—Book I. Edited by Jonn Brown, B.A., 
LIVY—Books V. & VI. Edited by W. Ceci Professor of Latin in Wellington University, New 
LaminG, M.A., Assistant Master in Edinburgh Zealand. (In Preparation.) 
l. each. tober. 
Aa Sears es (October) 11 WWY—Books XXI. & XXII. Edited by G. 
EUTROPIUS—Books I. & Il. Edited by G. Loane, M.A., Assistant Master in St. Paul's 
W. Ceci, Lamina, M.A. (In Preparation.) School. (In Preparation.) 


** A Specimen Copy will be sent post free on application. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, Limirep, 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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Fifth Class. —Polemos, S.U.N., Lesly, A.R.A., Nova, Vatek, Byr, HOLIDAY COMPETITIONS. 
A.B. D., Lyster, Uvula, R.A.T., Pall, Ermine, Swiss, Consol, S.T.U., For ‘“ A Holiday Adventure ” a prize of One Guinea is awarded to 
Vox, Merry, F.O.L., Pullet, B.L.O., Sundial, First Shot, Nobody, Madeline ; prizes of half a guinea to Octogenarian and Berwyn. 
Isle of Wight, Dreyfus, Pelegrina, Some, Noddy, L.A.T., Juvenis, § Copies of “ Essays and Mock Essays” to Mildred Watson, Germ, 
Wall, Astrachan, .N.O.T. Nathalie Carmen, A.W., Katharine Ken, G.L. V., St. Anne d’Auray, 

oe, J.B.B., Apathy, E.R., Belted Bill. 
For Epigrams, a prize of half a guinea to Bos; ‘* Essays and Mock 

M. Léon Delbos maintains, in the current number of the Modern | Essays” to Ultimatum, Randando, and Déclassé. , 
Language Quarterly, that very few of the vast majority of English For Translations, prizes of half a guinea are awarded to Charmides, 
people who have learnt French, and fancy they know the language, are G. E.D., Fortune le vent, Tout est en tout ; *‘ Essays and Mock Essays 
capable of understanding a modern French novel, and we must confess , to Tansli Gwyllt, Metope, Gentian, St. Pol de Léon, Shamus O’Brien, 
that this month’s translations bear out his indictment. It is true | A speckled bird, P.L.O., Murphy, Seneca, Oudt Gebruyck, Aloha, 
we picked out perhaps the hardest paragraph ; but “ Le Crime” isan | 4 detva, E. H.O., Tiro, Ceratis pennis, Little Monk, Per Mont. 


easier novel than the average. We hope to publish next month a selection of the prize translations. 
‘With every famous name he coupled some piece of slander, one of ——— 
the innumerable stories which circulate in Paris among the small clique EPIGRAMS ON Mr. KRUGER. 


of literary aspirants, who display all the careless cruelty of children.” 
A slight amplification is almost necessary to round the sentence. >, ; ; an 
Sévérités, ** strictures”; dureté, ‘‘ cynicism” ; excessive fureur, XC., hig Be eee eee coe cm, 

‘*ebullition of precocious pride which marks our age.” La dureté des Who slave foc a ees ak nid calc: kA itall Bos 
ambitions, ‘ ambition was no less hard and cynical.” L’arttste, ‘‘ the play & f i 


man of art or letters”; “artist” and ‘‘artiste” have both more 


Tong ago it was said that ‘‘ the fault of the Dutch 


restricted meanings in English. Le ‘‘ féroce” dela coulisse, &c., ** the Past-master diplomat, Paul Kruger ! 

devotee of Capel Court or Lombard Street knows he is a money-grabber ; The Kaiser caps to you: Ein Aluger ! 

the devotee of Grub Street, &c.” La coulisse, properly ‘* the outside Well, take your due ; we’re not so eager 

brokers” (for fullexplanation seep 670) ; /a remise,‘*commission agency.” To ‘‘ modify,” and rime Betriiger : 

‘*The plunger” (a favourite rendering) is quite wide of the mark— If there’s no Um/aut to your name, 

fureur is simply “ mad pursuit,” ‘‘ infatuation.” ‘* Bulls and bears” | There’s plenty of itin your game : 

is equally out of place. Prend volontiers, &c., “fondly imagines he Your maxim is *‘ Delays give strength” ;* 

has a special mission when he is actuated solely by selfish ambition.” But they ‘‘ are dangerous ” at length : 

Des dimes terribles, &c., ‘* the ghastly spectacle of incurables, a prey to Climb down ; or find, when all is done, 

passions at once the vilest and most agonizing.” Le réfractaire enragé The upshot in a Maxim gun. ULTIMATUM. 


pauvre, ** the wild rebel who kicks against the pricks of poverty.” JI 
Sdlait gardé à carreau, ** he had not parted with all his trumps, he still 


kept a winning card. ” Don’t think, whatever you may hear, 

The ‘* bulls and bears” of the Prize version is pardonable, but ‘‘lie | That kruger is a fool n 
bleeding together ” is wholly inadequate. ‘* Unsatisfied passions are the What he is working for, ’tis clear, 
vampires which suck the life-blood,” or, if you will, ‘‘ the cancer which Is nothing but Oom-Rule. RANDANDO. 


saps the heart.” “E. H. O.” was a good second, but ‘‘ the painfullest and | ` TENEN : eee 
unworthiest passions constitute a simultaneous drain’’ was a fatal Ovid, “ De Remedio Amoris,” line 83. 


bar. | (Continued on page 670.) 


J. & A. CHURCHILL, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW WORK ON ALGEBRA. 
Elementary Algebra (to Quadratics). By C. H. Frencu, M.A., and G. Osnorn, M.A., Mathematical 


Masters at the Leys School, Cambridge, formerly Scholars of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; or with Answers, 4s. 6d. 


A Handbook of Physics and Chemistry, adapted to the Requirements of the First Examination of the 
Conjoint Board of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and also for General Use. By Herpert E. Corsin, B.Sc. Lond., and ARCHIBALD M. STEWART, 
B.Sc. Lond. With 120 Illustrations. Crown §vo, 6s. 6d 


PROFESSORS CLOWES AND COLEMAN’S ILLUSTRATED CHEMICAL HANDBOOKS, 
For Colleges, Technical Institutes, Polytechnics, Organized Science Schools, and Schools generally. 


Practical Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis. Seventh Edition. 8s. 6d. 
Quantitative Analysis. Fourth Edition. ros. 

Elementary Practical Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis. 3s. 6d. 
Introduction to Quantitative Analysis. 4s. 6d. 


A Manual of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. By Wituiam A. TILDEN, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor 


of Chemistry in the Royal College of Science, London; Examiner in Chemistry to the Department of Science and Art. With 2 Plates and 143 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, ros. 


Bloxam’s Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic, with Experiments. Re-written and Revised by 


Joun Muar Tuomson, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, London, and ARTHUR G. BLoxam, Head of the Chemistry Department, The Goldsmiths 
Institute, New Cross, London. Eighth Edition. With 28: Engravings. 8vo, 18s 6d. 


Bloxam’s Laboratory Teaching; or, Progressive Exercises in Practical Chemistry. Edited 
by ARTHUR G. BLoxam, Head of the Chemistry Department, The Goldsmiths’ Institute, London. Sixth Edition. With 80 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


“Valentin’s Practical Chemistry, Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. Edited by Dr. W. R. 


Hopckinson, Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Military Academy and Artillery College, Woolwich. Ninth Edition. 8vo, 9s. (The Tables separately, 2s. 6d.) 


A Manual of Botany. By J. Reynorps Green, Sc.D., F.R.S., Professor of Botany to the Pharmaceutical Society, 
Examiner in Botany to the University of London and the Victoria University. In Two Vols., with nearly 1,200 Illustrations. 
Vol. I. MORPHOLOGY AND ANATOMY. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. Vol. II. CLASSIFICATION AND PHYSIOLOGY. ros. 


Lonpon: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 7 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


BLACKWOODS’ 
ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


IN Crown 8vo VOLUMES. 
With numerous Plain and Coloured Illustrations and Maps. 


General Hditor, H. W. AUDEN, M.A., 


Assistant-Master at Fettes College, late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. 


Some Leadivg Features of the Series. 


The primary aim of the Series is to supply cheap, attractive, and 
practical editions of the more ordinary school classics. 


Introductions are short and interesting, containing (a) a life 
of the author ; (4) some account of his works generally ; and (c) a 
notice of the special work under treatment. 


Text.—A sound text is given in every case, but textual criticism has 
been avoided except where the MS. is of some general interest, 
historically or otherwise. 


Notes are as brief as is consistent with the proper elucidation of 
the text. In this respect the fractzca/ aim of the Series as School 
Editions has been strictly kept in view. 


Appreciation of Contents.—To this end careful attention has 
been paid to typographical arrangements. Marginal analyses have 
been given, together with useful summaries (in Appendix) collecting 
results of what has been read—e.g., tabulation of similes in Vergil, 
of military terms in Xenophon, and chronological tables. 

Realization of Greek and Roman Life.—The publishers 
have endeavoured to make this a special feature of the Series by 
numerous maps, plans, and illustrations (both plain and coloured), 
from the best German and other sources. ; 

General.— Practical hints on translation, &c., are given, and wherever 
possible the more certain modern results of comparative philology, 
mythology, and archeology have been touched on. 


WYNNE-WILLSON, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge; Assistant- Master at Rugby. Price 1s. 6d. [ Ready. 


VERGIL. —GEORGIC IV. By J. SarGEAUNT, M.A., late 
Scholar of University College, Oxford ; Assistant-Master at West- 
minster. [/mmediately. 


OVID.—_METAMORPHOSES (Selections). By J. Hi. 
VINCE, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Bradfield. [Jn the Press. 


CAESAR, GALLIC WAR. Books (.-ii1. By J. M. 
HARDWICH, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; Assistant-Master at Rugby. 


CICERO.—IN CATILINAM. 1.-iV. By H. W. AUDEN, 
M.A., late Scholar of Christs College, Cambridge; Assistant- 
Master at Fettes College. 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Book Vi. 
Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


OVID.—ELEGIAC EXTRACTS. By A. R.F. HysLor, M.A., 
late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge; Assistant-Master at 
Harrow. 


SALLUST.—JUGURTHA. By J. F. SMEDLEY, M.A., late 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge; Assistant-Master at 
Westminster. 


The following are also arranged for :— 


Homer: Odyssey. Book VII. 
Demosthenes: Olynthiacs. l. Ill. 
M.A.—Cicero: Pro Lege Manilia ani Pro Archia. 
By K. P. Witson, M.A.— Tacitus: Agricola. By H. F. 
MorLAND Simpson, M.A.—Xenophon: Anabasis. Books 


$.-0Nl, By A. R. F. HysLor, M.A.—Xenophon: Hellenica 
(Selections). By G. MibbLETON, M.A. — Euripides: 
Hecuba. By F. GRIFFIN, M.A. 


Other Volumes to follow. 


By E. E. SIKES, M.A., | 


By E. E. SIKES, M.A.— | 
By H. SHARPLEY, | 


BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. 


Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.So., F.C.P., 
Rector of the Free Church Training College, Glasgow. 


Book l. ... eae ... Price 1s, Book lil. ... ... Price 1s, 6d, 
Book ll. ... ar ” IS. 4d. Book IV. ave 


BLACKWOODS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
Each Play complete, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 
crown 8vo volumes, stiff paper covers, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 
The Merchant of Venice. [Ready. The Tempest. (Ready. 


Richard Ii, [£ As You Like It. (Immediately. 
Julius Ccesar. 


In 


*.* Others in Preparation, 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


History of English Literature. By]. LoGiz ROBERTSON, 
M.A., Senior English Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ College. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Outlines of English Literature. For Young Scholars, 
with Illustrative Specimens. By the same Author. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

English Verse for Junior Classes. By the same Author. 
In Two Parts. Part I.—Chaucer to Coleridge. Part II.—Nineteenth Century 
Poets. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net each. 

English Prose for Junior and Senior Classes. By 
the same Author. In Two Parts. Part I.—Malory to Johnson. Part II.— 
Nineteenth Century Writers. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. f 

Stormonth’s Handy School Dictionary. New Edition. 
Thoroughly Revised. By WıiLLiam BAYNE. 16mo, 1s. 

One Hundred Stories for Composition. In Alternative 
Versions. Crown 8vo, rs. 3d. 

Elementary Grammar and Composition. Based on 
the Analysis of Sentences. With Chapter on Word-Building and Derivation. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Higher Latin Unseens. Selected, with Introductory Hints 
on Translation, by H. W. Aupen, M.A., Assistant-Master at Fettes College, 
Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 

Higher Latin Prose. With an Introduction by H. W. AUDEN. 
2s. 6d. e, A KEY, available for Teachers only, price ss. net. 

Lower Latin Prose. By K. P. Witson, M.A., Assistant- 
Master in Fettes College, Edinburgh. as. 6d. 

Lower Latin Unseens. Selected, with Introduction, by W. 
Lopsan, M.A., Classical Master, Girls’ High School, Glasgow. 2s. 

Higher Greek Unseens. Selected, with Introductory Hints 
on Translation, by H. W. AUDEN. 2s. 6d. 

Higher Greek Prose. With an Introduction by II. W. 
AUDEN. 2s. 6d. 

Greek Prose Phrase-Book. Based on Thucydides, Xeno- 

hon, Demosthenes, and Plato. Arranged according to Subjects, with Indexes. 
y H. W. Aupen, Editor of ‘* Meissner’'s Latin Phrase-Book.” Interleaved, 


3s. 6d. : 
Greek Test Papers. Py James Morr, Litt.D., LL.D., 
Co-Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN, 
The Tutorial Handbook of French Compesition. 


By ALFRED MERCIER, L.-és-L., Lecturer on French Language and Literature 
in the University of St. Andrews. F'cap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Chiidren’s Guide to the French Language. 
An entirely new method for beginners, based upon the gradual acquisition of 
French pronunciation by means of words naturally associated in a child's mind. 
By Annig G. Ferrier, Teacher of French in the Edinburgh Ladies’ College. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 

Progressive German Composition. With Copious 
Notes and Idioms and FIRST INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN PHILO. 
LOGY. By Lours Lurovius, German Lecturer in the Free Church Training 
College, Glasgow. 3s. 6d. 

Also in Two Parts: 

Progressive German Composition. 2s. 6d. 
First introduction to German Philology. ıs. 6d. 
*.° A KEY, available for Teachers only, price 5s. net. 

Lower Grade German : Reading, Supplementary Grammar. 
with Exercises and Material for Composition. By the same Author, Second 
Edition, Revised, 2s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS, 


With numerous Examples, Revision Tests, and 


By A. Veitcn LorHran, M.A., B.Sc.. Lecturer in 
With Answers. 


Arithmetic. 
Examination Papers. 
Mathematics, Church of Scotland Training College, Glasgow. 
38. Ad. . 

Modern Geometry of the Point, Straight Line, 
and Circle. An Elementary Treatise. By J. A. THikv, M.A., Head- 
master, Spier’s School, Beith. 35. 


Complete Educational Catalogue forwarded post free on application. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 George Strect, Edinburgh, and 37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MAJOR MARCHAND. seiner Gegner. Seine grossen, wie seine fixen Ideen elektrisirten das 
Civilization’s emissary came Volk in gleicher Weise. 
Into an oily swamp without a name, 
When suddenly, approaching from afar, EXTRA PRIZE. 
He saw a tall perfidious Sirdar. Most will know the popular game of ‘‘ Making Words.” A. starts 
The emissary had a pretty wit, : with any letter of the alphabet, B. adds a letter, C. another, and so on 
And showed it by addressing him as “‘ Kit.” till X., Y., or Z. adds a letter, which makes a word, and so scores a 
He, standing at attention, stiff as starch, point. A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the longest word which 
Says : ‘* Major Marchand, from this marsh, quick, March.” satisfies this test; but it does not apply till the third letter. Thus, 
DECLASSE. “ brought ” would be admissible. 
A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation The following interesting note has been sent us by a gentleman who 
of the following extract from Rudolf Gottschall :— is equally familiar with the Paris and the London Stock Exchange :— 
Es gibt Charaktere, bei denen Gesinnung und That sich vollkommen “ La coulisse” veut dire: (1) Lieu hors du parquet des agents de 


decken, deren Bild uns alle Geschichstschreiber mit grosser Ueberein- | change où se font des négociations sur les effets publics ” (mais non pas 
stimmung in den Hauptziigen vorführen, dann wiederum andere, deren | pour cela en dehors du bâtiment de la Bourse) ; (2) (par extension) 
innerer Widerspruch so gross erscheint, dass das Urtheil der Nachwelt | ]’ensemble des coulissiers à la Bourse. Coulissier = ‘‘ celui qui fait 
nach den verschiedensten Seiten auseinandergeht. Nicht bloss die | des affaires à la Bourse, hors du parquet des agents de change, avant et 
Gunst oder Ungunst der Parteien verwirrt die Züge des Bildes, auch | apres ’heure des négociations sur les effets publics.” (On rapproche 
der unbefangene Historiker weiss oft nicht, wie er jenen Widerspruch | le terme coulissier à celui des ‘‘ outside brokers ” ici à Londres, mais ce 
losen soll, und seine Darstellung gerath ins Schwanken. n’est plus la même chose. Ici les ‘* outside brokers ” ne pénetrent pas 
Zu diesen dunkeln Charakteren der Geschichte gehört Maximilian | dans le bâtiment, mais sont littéralement sur le pavé—au figuratif aussi, 
Robespierre. Verabscheut von den einen als Blutmensch, welcher | je crois, bien des fois—tandis que les coulissiers sont bien des fois tout 
alle Verantwortung trägt fiir die emporendsten Greuel der Franzö- | aussi riches que les agents de change.) 
sischen Revolution, wird er von den andern gefeiert als einer der “ La remise ” (il n’est pas question, je le suppose bien, de ‘‘ remittance” 
edelsten Charaktere, der mit antiker Uneigenniitzigkeit sich dem | ni de ‘‘ discount” ici) pour moi veut dire ‘‘ ensemble des remisiers ” 
Gemeinwohl zum Opfer brachte, als einer der ersten Heiligen im | comme la coulisse des coulissiers. Strictement parlant, un remisier veut 
revolutionären Kalender aller Zeiten. Solche Gestalten fordern die | dire ‘un commis d’agent de change qui apporte des affaires à la change 
Geschichtschreibung und selbst die Dichtung zu einer neuen Be- | et reçoit une remise.” Le terme s'emploie aussi très fréquemment a 
griindung auf; es gilt nicht bloss, eine geschichtliche Erscheinung | Londres pour signifier une personne—commis ou non—qui apporte des 
darzustellen, sondern auch ein psychologisches Rathsel zu losen. affaires à une maison de stockbrokers, enfin un ‘‘ agent,” moyennant 
s * * * * une remise (ou une part du courtage que paie le client a ladite 
Es gibt reine und schone Intelligenzen in Naturen von zweifelhafter | maison). 
Mischung ; es gibt feste Ueberzeugungen bei Charakteren, deren 


Naturbestimmtheit eine schwankende, schwachliche, oft unedle ist. Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 


Den nachsten Zwecken huldigend, in der Verwirrung des Augenblicks e . > > ; 
der kleinlichen Neigung folgend, gerathen sie in Widerspruch mit jenen petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 


Ideen, die ihrer frei schaflenden Intelligenz als das erstrebenswerthe | "ames for publication. 
Ziel eines ganzen Lebens erscheinen. Vielleicht licgt hierin der All competitions must reach the Office by October 16, 


Schlüssel zu Robespierre’s Wesen ; die grosse Macht, die er ausübte, u . ee f- 
ist aber zugleich in dem Edeln und Verwerflichen zu suchen, in der addressed “ Prize Editor,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad 


begeisterten Hingebung an die Ideen und in der fanatischen Verfolgung | Way, Ludgate Hill, E. C. 


DENTS MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Edited by WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. l 
In fcap. 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. net. Now Ready. Third Edition. In crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
DENT’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK. Based on the Hölzel DENT’S FIRST GERMAN BOOK. The New Edition of 


= x , . y ’ . , . (T) 
Pictures of the Seasons. By S. Arce and WALTER RiPPMANN. ALGE's “ Leitfaden.” By S. Auce, S. HAMBURGER, and W. RIPPMANN. 


In fcap. 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. net. Like the First French Book, this introduction to German is based on the Hõkel 
HINTS ON THACHIN G FRENCH. Witha running Com- | Pictures of the Seasons. 
mentary to Dent's First and Second French Books. M. PauL Passy says :—‘' Le meilleur livre pour l'enseignement de l'Allemand est 


Prof. FREDERIC SPENCER writes :—t Dent's First French Book appears most | probablement le Leitfaden ” (Dent's First German Book). 


opportunely, supplying as it does, on the lines of the ‘reform’ method, a course “ We have no doubt that in the hands of a good teacher excellent results would be 


which ts both rational and eminently practical... . This little book, with Mr. obtained from the use of this book.” — University Correspondent, March 25, 1899. 
Rippmann’s running commentary, deserves the careful attention of every teacher of 


French.” 
In fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 
DHENT’S SECOND FRENCH BOOK. By S. Atce and 


1 
| 
WALTER RiprmMann. Consists mainly of a charming story by JEANNE | 
Maret, “ La Tâche du Petit Pierre.” 


In fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


HINTS ON THACHING GERMAN. Witha running Com- 


mentary to Dent's First German Book. 


The Second French Book can be taken with a class, even without previously 
working through the First Book. It will be found an excellent reading book. 
“We can heartily commend this reader as an exposition of the new method.” 
Journal of Education, Dec. 1898. 


In fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


ELEMENTS OF PHONETICS: English, French, and 
German. Translated and Adapted by WaLTER RIPPMANN from Prof. VIETOR'S 
“ Kleine Phonetik.” With numerous Diagrams. 

“Mr. Rippmann has done well to add this little volume to his excellent series of 
modern language text-books. It is a good deal more than a mere translation, for no 
pains have been spared to bring together the substance of all that has been recently 
written by scholars on this attractive but difficult subject."—Adscational Times, 


In fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
FRENCH DAILY LIFE: Common Words and Common 


Things. Adapted by Warrer RIPPMANN from Dr. Kron's “Le Petit 
Parisien.” 

“ For class use it is far better than anything we have previously seen. It is not, 
of course, intended for beginners. Students who, without much conversational 
facility, intend to join a French holiday course next midsummer might here find 
valuable assistance. The Englishman travelling in France will find bere all the 
phrases essential to his comfort—not in formal lists, but strung together in a chatty 
and interesting narrative, which also contains information as to how and where the An easy reading book, suitable for both girls and boys, furnished with explanatory 

hrases are to be used." — Education. notes (in the French language) of any difficulties which the text may present. 


SPECIMEN COPIES AND PROSPECTUSES OF THE ABOVE MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


THE ‘‘WALTER CRANE” READERS. 

A Series of Books for the Teaching of English Reading. By Nere Dace, Headmistress of the Preparatory Part of Wimbledon High School. With numerous 
Coloured Plates by WALTER CRANE. 

1. STEPS TO READING. 16 pages, 4d. net. 2. FIRST PRIMER. 32 pages, sd. net. 

3. SECOND PRIMER. 48 pages, 6d. net. 4. INFANT READER. 64 pages, 7d. net. 

5. ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH READING. Being a study and explanation of the method used in above Readers. By NeLLIE DALE, 167 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 

_ “Any one who understands little children, and realizes the great importance of the first steps in eiucation, will recognize immediately that there are certain valuatle 

points in Miss Dale's system of teaching which recommend it to the serious consideration of infant-school mistresses. .. . There is at last a sign of something real in the way 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


F the Duke of Devonshire gives a word of educational 

encouragement in one place, he is careful soon to supply 
the antidote. Speaking at New Mills, he referred, with 
some complacency, to his success in establishing a Board 
of Education ; but he refrained from hinting at the work 
this new Department, with its responsible Minister, might 
do “until he knew what might be the resources at com- 
mand.” This must be interpreted to mean the amount of 
Treasury grant that the Board will handle. To no small ex- 
tent the Duke’s influence will help in deciding whether this 
grant be large or small. A Minister of Education would 
naturally wish the sum to be as liberal as Parliament 
would vote ; and yet we have the Duke, at Sheffield, saying 
that the present time was not favourable for making de- 
mands upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer “ for further 
expenditure upon education, which expenditure was already 
certainly enormous, if not excessive.” As there is abso- 
lutely no prospect of cutting down the expenses of ele- 
mentary education, which, indeed, are bound automatically 
to increase, this must mean that the secondary branch of 
the Department is intended, in some way or other, to be 
self-supporting. Yet it is obvious that the work of organ- 
izing secondary schools, to say nothing of extension, 
cannot be effectively carried on without a considerable 
increase of expenditure. ‘The prospect is not cheerful. 


[N reference to the working of the Board of Education, 

the Duke recognized the need of suitable Local 
Authorities. He thought the difficulties in the way of the 
establishment of these had of recent days greatly lessened. 
He thought it possible that a Bill creating Local Authorities 
might be brought in even in the next Session, as the subject 
did not threaten any longer to be a contentious one. He 
went on to pat the Derbyshire County Council on the back, 
and thought that since the Technical Education Committee 
of that authority was now recognized under Clause VII. 
of the “ Science and Art Directory,” and since it had esta- 


blished intimate relations with the many endowed and unen- 
dowed schools of the county, in that locality, at any rate, 
they had more than the germ—they had the nucleus—of a 
satisfactory educatıonal authority. With these words we 
are more in agreement than are several of our contempo- 
raries. And if, as one paper phrases it, the Duke has let 
the cat out of the bag with regard to the final object of the 
much-discussed Clause VII., it can only be that the time 
has come to make it clear to School Boards that they will 
not be the nucleus of, nor the preponderating element upon, 
the County Authority, although they will certainly have a 
fair proportion of representatives. 


WWT H two other points, one in each of the Duke’s two 

recent speeches, we find ourselves in complete 
accord. The first relates to pupil-teachers. A distinction 
must be made between those who work in rural schools, and 
are in consequence in close touch with the head teacher, 
seeing all his methods and getting from him individual 
tuition after school hours, and those in large towns who 
attend pupil-teacher centres where the instruction “ is every- 
thing that can be desired.” The first may have some 
greater advantage of apprenticeship, but he cannot be 
expected to pass the same examination as his more 
fortunate brother. So long as the system exists the rural 
pupil-teacher must be at a disadvantage as reyards actual 
knowledge. For the time is, perhaps, not yet ripe to discuss 
the possibility of boarding scholarships to the local grammar 
school or pupil-teacher centre. ‘The other point we have 
often spoken of in these columns. We quote the Duke’s 
exact words. They are important :—“ No really useful 
practical instruction in any of the special branches of 
science can be provided unless the students go to the course 
prepared with a mental training and discipline which can 
be obtained only from a more or less complete secondary 
education of a general, and not of a special, character.” 
Will those who are drawing up syllabuses for commercial 
and technical schools weigh those words ? 


HE LORD CHANCELLOR has appointed to the 
valuable City living of St. Stephen, Walbrook, the 
Rev. R. S. de Courcy Laffan, late Headmaster of Chelten- 
ham.”—The announcement suggests two obvious reflections. 
What a compliment to the teaching profession that its 
failures should be sure of promotion in another profession ! 
And how sore the parsons must be (if their minds were not 
set on higher things) who have worked all their lives in the 
slums to see an outsider promoted over their heads! We 
hope that Mr. Laffan will not take this as any personal re- 
flection on himself. No doubt that at Cheltenham he was a 
man more sinned against than sinning. 


“THE London School Board is by no means crushed by 

the surcharges of the auditor. Mr. Macnamara had 
discovered that, out of seventy-two cases which the auditor 
had surcharged, the Local Government Board itself had 
“ upset eighteen.” With regard to the remainder, the School 
Board decided “to submit to the Queen’s Bench Division 
of the High Court of Justice for judicial decision all or any 
of the above cases,” as the General Purposes Committee 
may deem desirable. At the same meeting an estimate for 
the erection of a new higher-grade school at Hackney was 
passed, in spite of the opposition of those members who 
were willing to submit to the auditor’s curb. We cannot 
be surprised at this action, for it is an undoubted fact that 
successive Vice-Presidents have for years past congratulated 
School Boards on their public spirit in building higher-grade 
schools. At the same time the “ new fact ” has been intro- 
duced, There is now the County Council doing similar 
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work. Waste of money must ensue. We could wish that 
the London School Board would be content to let the 
Technical Education Board work unfettered in the 
secondary sphere. This is clearly not possible in their 
present temper ; and the future decision respecting these 
surcharges cannot fail to be of very great importance. 


NM R. MACNAMARA, always to the fore in the London 

School Board, had on the agenda of the last meeting 
a motion—which was carried—containing matter of great 
possible importance. If the Board continues its policy of 
building higher-grade schools, these schools will, for the 
sake of earning the departmental grant, become schools of 
science. The same conditions hold in many parts of the 
country. The scheme of a school of science is, in our 
opinion, a good one; but it is by no means the only sort 
of school that should exist. It is an anomaly that the 
temptation should be held out to impoverished schools to 
adopt a certain curriculum as the only means of getting a 
grant, and not because that curriculum is best for the 
particular class of boy attending the school. With the 
general regulations of the Department and with their scheme 
of inspection we are in cordial agreement. Our only con- 
tention is that the Department should—and, we hope, will— 
recognize as deserving of a grant other curricula than those 
of schools of science. The School Board thinks the same, 
as witness Mr. Macnamara’s resolution : 

That the School Management Committee be instructed to submit to 
the Board a letter applying to the Education Department for recognition 


of various schemes ot education other than that of schools of science for 
scholars beyond Standard VII., with suitable grant. 


eee National Union of Teachers, in defence of one of 
its members, has taken a bold resolution. Our 
readers may remember that some time ago the Headmaster 
of the Holy Trinity Schools, Richmond, was dismissed on 
what seemed to the Union insufficient grounds. As a pro- 
test, and as a temporary expedient, it was decided to 
establish the dismissed Headmaster in the best building 
that could be procured at a moment’s notice. Here Mr. 
Whittaker has carried on a large and successful school. In 
the meantime meetings and conferences were held, and 
every reasonable effort was made on both sides to heal the 
breach—but without success. The Union has now decided to 
build a school for Mr. Whittaker, and we may be sure that 
the new buildings (to hold upwards of three hundred 
scholars) will contain all the latest improvements, and that 
the staff will be treated with the liberality that the Union is 
constantly urging on managers. It is a curious position. 
A society of teachers builds and finances a school to support 
an ill-used member. The inhabitants of Richmond are 
congratulating themselves that the inadequate supply of 
school places is now made good, with no effort on their 
parts, and that the threatened School Board is averted. 
But the members of the N.U.T. will feel that they belong to 
an association strong enough and willing to support its 
members in difficulties. 


“THE principal value of a concordat is to produce con- 
cord. The Manchester Corporation, being largely 
composed of strenuous politicians, declined to believe in 
Clause VII. This, they maintained, constituted a wicked 
usurpation of the powers of Parliament by a small Govern- 
ment Department. Hence they entered into a concordat 
with the School Board to bring about all the waluable 
harmonizing results of the clause without any of its malig- 
nant coercive powers. The astute Dean, Chairman of the 
School Board, was, of course, willing, and the Department 
was sent empty away. The basis of the arrangement was 
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for the Corporation to do the technology, with its pre- 
paratory science work, and to run the School of Art ; while 
the School Board took over the commercial work with as 
much science and art as it considered subsidiary or neces- 
sary to the department. The secondary schools were not 
considered by either party worthy of inclusion in the 
agreement. Owens College also was left out in the cold; 
hence the trouble. This college receives, practically un- 
conditionally, large grants from the Corporation and other- 
wise. Hence, a few weeks ago, it seemed to its governing 
body that a School Board could not cover the whole 
commercial education field. With an eye to what the new 
London University proposes, it developed, with success, a 
scheme for higher commercial teaching. The remon- 
strances of the concordat parties were in vain, and it was 
gently suggested that they had exceeded their powers in 
signing away a branch of higher teaching which belonged 
to neither. Now the School Board higher-grade com- 
mercial teachers are bewailing a truncated curriculum and 
lost pupils, and the neighbouring municipalities, entering 
into alliance with the college, and being safeguarded at 
home by the working of the obnoxious clause, are laughing 
not always in their sleeves—which shows that when lions 
lie down with lambs they should take care that the tiger 
has also been consulted, or they may lose their innocent 
companions. 


E is a significant sign of the times to notice, as we have 

done month by month, the very large measure of sup- 
port given by public speakers of weight to our contention 
that technical education is the narrowing coping-stone built 
on the sound foundation of a general secondary education. 
In too many cases the harm is already done, and well meant 
efforts are made by well meaning people to turn out scientific 
experts at the age of sixteen. The Lord President of the 
Council combated this view at Sheffield. Sir Andrew Noble 
was no less emphatic in his address delivered to students at 
the Central Technical College. To him at least business 
men and “hard-headed ” men of science will listen, if they 
will not give ear to the professional expert. Sir Andrew 
spoke of the necessity of acquiring a sound general educa- 
tion before special work was attacked. In words that almost 
sound like an echo of our own he went on to say that “in 
nine cases out of ten any knowledge acquired by a boy 
before he was sixteen could have but a slight intrinsic value. 
Up to that age it was not what he learnt that they had to 
look at, but how he learnt; it was habits of discipline, of 
mental application, of power in attacking a subject, that 
were valuable.” In other words, up to the age of sixteen a 
boy learns how to learn. 


AS important body, styling itself the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Committee, held its first meeting last month in the 
Hall of the Society of Arts. Mr. Henry Hobhouse acts as 
secretary, and the meeting was the result of a letter of his 
to the Zimes last August, in which he pointed out the 
admitted defects of rural education and asked for support 
in forming a committee which should bring pressure to 
bear in the proper quarters to remedy the evil. Sir William 
Hart Dyke presided, and three resolutions were passed. 
The first only asked the Board of Education to deal with 
the matter. The second demanded that suitable provision 
should be made in training colleges for giving instruction 
in agriculture and horticulture. The third asked that 
instruction in these subjects should be made compulsory in 
rural elementary schools. We have often admitted the 
defects of the education given in many village schools. It 
is too bookish. We hope this Committee will, at any rate, 
succeed in making rural managers realize that according 
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to the existing Code great latitude is allowed them—a 
latitude, as Mr. Sharpe assures us, of which advantage is 
rarely taken. It would, on the other hand, be laughable if 
this Committee were to think that actual knowledge useful 
to the future ploughman, as such, can be given while he is 
under twelve years of age. 


RCHDEACON WILSON is both a man of science 
and a divine. Which side does he take in the 
standing battle of denominational teaching? From the 
two sermons preached before the British Association 
(Macmillan), it is not easy to tell on which side he should 
be ranged. On the one hand, he holds “the absolute need 
of the maintaining and teaching of formulated or dogmatic 
truth by those who believe it.” On the other, he holds no 
less strongly “that the essence of truth may be found 
below the formulz of all our denominations, and is common 
to them, and may therefore be called undenominational.” 
This is, indeed, a Janus-faced oracle, which will not afford 
much guidance to the new Board of Education. If, how- 
ever, it is granted that the essential truth is common to all 
creeds, it would seem a sound inference that, the less we 
insist on the distinctive formulz of different sects, the nearer 
we shall approximate to the substance of truth, the more 
catholic and scientific will be our religious teaching. If 
theology is a progressive science, the scientia scientiarum, 
as Archdeacon Wilson contends, it ought assuredly, as he 
suggests, to form a section of the British Association ; but the 
smile that this part of his discourse raised can hardly be set 
down as the grin wherewith coxcombs vanquish Berkeley. 


N Mr. Lecky’s “ Map of Life” education, which to us 
professionals appears a vast continent, figures only as 

a few scattered islands. Among the influences that may 
modify the mental and moral characteristics with which 
man comes into the world, the third and last is “ the power 
of education and private study to develop, sharpen, and 
employ to the best advantage our intellectual faculties.” 
We wonder whether Mr. Lecky can ever have heard of 
Herbart. But when he incidentally discusses a practical 
problem of the day Mr. Lecky shows the calm judgment of 
a philosopher. After canvassing the pros and cons of 
denominational education, he decides in favour of a 
Catholic University for Ireland, on the ground that it is 
what the Catholics of Ireland want, and that it is better to 
give them a higher education which is distorted and priest- 
ridden than that they should go with no education at all. 


HE Teachers’ Guild is now prepared to start a friendly 
society for its members, or for other teachers who 
may be introduced by members. The tables of contribu- 
tions have been worked out on sound actuarial principles, 
and the charges are the lowest that can be made bya sound 
society. The advantages of the society are so obvious for 
teachers who depend on their salaries that it is with no 
little surprise we learn that up to now only about seventy 
members have stated their wish to join. The only argu- 
ment we hear advanced against the scheme is this: in case 
a teacher is fortunate enough to go through life with no 
illness or accident serious enough to enforce absence from 
school, the contributions paid are lost to that member. 
But it is so with all accident and friendly societies. And 
we should expect the fecling of satisfaction that money 
would come in to provide a substitute in case of necessity 
would more than outweigh the trifling annual payments. 
If the efforts of those who have worked to elaborate this 
scheme are not to be lost, members must at once signify 
their desire to join. 


| fees the Educational Review for October Prof. Sully joins 

issue with Mrs. Bryant on a fundamental point of moral 
teaching. A teacher, Mrs. Bryant had said, in order to 
impress the lesson of unselfishness, should appeal to a 
child’s reason, should point out to him that the happiness 
of a brother or sister is as important as his own. No, says 
Prof. Sully, a child does not, or will not, reason; we must 
appeal to instinct, to that categorical imperative which is 
deeper than reason and independent of utilitarian con- 
siderations. ‘Non nostrum est tantas componere lites” ; 
but we may point out that Prof. Sully is considering mainly 


children of four or five, and Mrs. Bryant schoolgirls of 
thirteen or upwards. 
that some of the “ new women” who devote themselves to 
social causes are actuated by self-seeking motives docs not 
prove that the majority of them embrace a public career as 
a pretext for neglecting home duties, or fail to find their 
ideal of self-realization in the sphere of common action 
for the common weal. 


We may further remark that the fact 


HERE are some obscurities in the article which, we 
confess, baffle us. What is “ the new and interesting 


experiment in secondary education” which shows that 


“boys from well-to-do families very soon get over their 


gentlemanly prejudice to boot-blacking”? Wherein does 


it differ from the old fagging system of Winchester or 
Harrow, which enjoined still more menial tasks? And 
what is meant by “the stern figure, even though it should 


be accredited as an envoy from the Supreme Ruler, was 
found to plead for humanity”? Can this be a paraphrase 
of “ Stern daughter of the voice of God” ? 


WE gladly accede to the request of Mr. W. K. Hill, the 

editor of the Educational Review, to make known a 
memorial drawn up by himself and Mr. Foat, of the City 
of London School, to be presented by members of Con- 
vocation to the Statutory Commissioners of the University of 
London. The petitioners ask for a separate Faculty anda 
degree in Education in the new University. An amend- 
ment to this effect was proposed in Convocation on October 
16 by Mr. Hill, and defeated. The only course therefore 
left for the minority was to avail themselves of a clause in 
the University Act which requires the Statutory Com- 
missioners to consider any recommendation made by not 
less than fifty members of Convocation. Pedagogics, we 
hold, should be a post-graduate study, and we should there- 
fore be sorry to see a B.A. Education degree granted; but, 
with this proviso, we heartily support the movement. 
Members desirous of signing should apply for forms to 
W. K. Hill, Esq., 36 Bickerton Road, Junction Road, N. 4 


| ck month we published the Rev. Edmonds-Jones’ story 

of his dismissal from Oundle School, with a caveat that 
it was an ex-parte statement, and we deferred pronouncing 
any judgment before we had heard the other side of the 
case. It would be rash to assume, because no word of 
explanation or contradiction has reached us, that judgment 
goes by default, but “the story of a- resignation,” which 
Mr. Jones’s letter has provoked, can hardly be passed by in 
silence. Either two clergymen of repute have conspired to 
invent a malicious, slanderous story in prosecution of a 
personal vendetta, or a headmaster has grossly abused the 
autocratic powers committed to him by his governing body. 
If the headmaster refuses to take up such a challenge, only 
one inference is possible. We should be sorry to be com- 
pelled to draw it. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE Agricultural Education Committee, which has been brought 
into existence under most distinguished auspices, is animated, no doubt, 
by the best of intentions. But, if the proceedings of its first general 
meeting give the index of its policy, these intentions are to be realized 
by dubious methods. The agricultural interest is not, as a rule, credited 
with unqualified zeal for educational enterprise. The watchword it is 
supposed to favour runs : ‘‘ Spare the rate and spoil the child.” It is, 
doubtless, an exaggeration to say that up and down the country farmers 
have conspired to keep the standard of elementary education as low as 
possible, but it is no exaggeration to describe as nonsense the assump- 
tion that the meagre elements acquired by children in rural schools un- 
settle them for rural employments. 


IT appears to be one of the objects of the Agricultural Education 
Committee to attempt to solve an economic problem by means of the 
schoolmaster. The organization of labour in nearly every department 
of industry, except that of agriculture, has profoundly influenced the lot 
of the labourer. It has secured to men without capital a voice in 
determining the rate of waves, the hours of work, and the conditions of 
employment. The attractions of life in the country are numerous, but 
they are insufficient to compensate for low wages, long hours, and lack 
of leisure. Consequently increasing difficulty is experienced in keeping 
the workers on the land. The difficulty is recognized, but landowners 
and farmers decline to admit the operation of economic forces. And 
consequently, it appears, a condition of aflairs which is obviously one 
of the results of the industrial revolution is ascribed to the shortcomings 
of the schools. ‘‘Is the education given,” asked Sir William Tart 
Dyke, ‘‘of that particular type which will lure the children to remain 
in rural districts ?” 


AFTER agreeing that in the organization of the Board of Education 
due regard should be paid to the interests of agricultural instruction, it 
was proposed that ‘‘ proper provision should at once be made at 
certain of the teachers’ training colleges for giving those who desire it 
both theoretical and practical instruction in subjects bearing on agri- 
culture and horticulture.” If teachers were Civil servants, and could be 
detailed to pursue their profession at such places as a Central Authority 
might determine, something could be said for the idea, and teachers 
might be trained with a view to the varying requirements of ditterent 
localities. Those destined for the mining districts could devote some 
attention to theoretical and practical instruction bearing on coal- 
hewing ; the future pedagogue of the fishing village could study marine 
biology and the scientific principles of the preservation of bait. But, 
as things are, it is surely a sufhcient demand to make on the training 
college that it should produce, not technical experts, but efticient 
teachers; and, if the training college does its work, it will send out 
men and women capable of adapting themselves and their schools to 
the conditions of the locality in which they follow their profession. 


SiR JOHN E. DorINGTON, Bart., M.P., who proposed this resolu- 
tion, was under the misapprehension that teachers were not so willing as 
they ought to be to compete for vacant appointments in rural schools, 
because their course of training had not enlisted their interest in agricul- 
tural possibilities. © The sanguine Baronet also drew an alluring picture 
of the babes and sucklings duly instructed in the principles of agricul- 
ture improving the minds and correcting the practice of their astonished 
parents. 


Bur for the arduous and unattractive industry of mining, for instance, 
little difficulty is experienced in obtaining sufficient labour without 
teaching subjects bearing on coal winning. The reason is obvious. 
As Prof. Wm. Somerville said at the meeting, ‘“ I am quite sure that 
the greatest incentive to migration of labourers from the country to the 
town is the prospect of higher wages; and undoubtedly a good steady 
workman does obtain higher nominal and actual remuneration in the 
town than in the country. It is sometimes said that agriculture cannot 
atlord to pay a higher rate of wages; but this, it is evident, is no answer 
to the question. It is now pretty certain that, if labourers are to be 
retained on the land, it can only be by giving them as high remunera- 
tion, in the form of wayes or otherwise, as they receive elsewhere, 
combined with as short-a working day and as liberal an allowance of 
holiday. The land that cannot stand an increased expenditure on 
labour must go out of tillage cultivation, and the better class of land 
only will be kept under a regular rotation of crops. Many farmers with 
whom I have discussed the subject maintain that it would have been 
well for the country if this fact had been recognized sooner, and that it 
would have been easier to have kept the best labourers on the land than 
to bring them back to it now they are gone.” 


A RESOLUTION in natural sequence to that of proposing the 
technical instruction of teachers was moved by Sir John Lubbock. 


It was to the effect that instruction in certain branches of natural 
science should be obligatory in rural schools It is sufficient to say 
that it was possible to agree with what Sir John said, without 
approving the intention of the resolution. Throughout the meeting 
there was only one notable protest, or, perhaps, appeal, for further 
deliberation on the educational.aspects of the questions discussed. This 
was from Principal Boddington, who appeared to be the only speaker 
present with a definite appreciation of the principles involved. 


‘SIN every shape or form, the idea of stunting the life aims of 
little boys and girls, and of artificially dwarfing what would otherwise 
have been their intellectual stature, seems to me to be a violation of 
the fundamental principles of Christian liberty.” This quotation is 
from an admirable address delivered by Mr. M. E. Sadler, at a 
gathering of those interested in technical education, at Howick, in 
Northumberland, a few weeks ago. On September 27 Mr. Sadler also 
gave a stimulating address to the students of the Manchester Technical 
Instruction Committee and the Manchester Schoo] Board. Mr. Sadler 
lifts the consideration of difficult problems to a plane where, in their 
better moments, all ‘‘ the professors” are in agreement, and he illu- 
minates whatever he discusses. 


CHILDHOOD’S THREE AGES. 
By FLORENCE CLEMENT PARSONS. 


I. 

OW do thoughts shape themselves in the young child? 
How from his first dim, blinking perceptions does he 
hour by hour add to his outfit, and so, on and on, till he attains 
the respectable mental kit of average maturity? When one 
looks at the newly born one 1s overwhelmed by the conscious- 
ness of what difficulties, what adjustments he ahead of the 
toothless creature. ‘Thus far, his objective world is only 
a blurred brightness, with first one object, then another, 
intermittently shooting through the haze into his focal zone. 
It will be long before he arrives even at correct perception 
—which is only the preparation for correct knowing and 
thinkiny—and even correct perception he will not arrive at 
unless we help to clear his way to it. Quantitatively, every- 
thiny comes with the passing of a few years, more or fewer, but 

qualitatively, not so inevitably. 

Others besides the present writer must have observed haw 
frequently the so-called “ queerness” of little children is re- 
marked on by parents compared with their impressionable- 
ness, really far more noteworthy. Some people are so given to 
disjointed wonderment at what emanates from their children’s 
“gueer little brains” that, hearing such words, one might 
almost think the children were adult and alien brownies, found 
amusing by kindly human neighbours, instead of being what 
they are to them. It must, I think, be admitted that the 
majority of parents neither feel nor evince enough painstaking 
sympathy with the earlier stages of their child’s brain-building. 
They often seem deaf and blind to his difficulties over evolving 
correct initial perceptions. 

With a view to finding something like an average age at 
which memory becomes sequent and conscious, it would be 
an interesting experiment for a score of unrelated persons to 
compare notes as to their earliest distinct recollection. Looking 
back through my own “ scrap-book” I am extremely clear as to 
my second earliest memory—I was four and a quarter, and the 
occasion was my little sisters christening. That this recollec- 
tion is personal, and not delusively built on hearsay, is proved 
to me by the fact that I remember the entire appearance and 
details of everything both at the christening and the christening 
party. Buta still earlier positive memory gives me a glimpse. 
of a little girl—myself—only just four years old, who crosses 
Queen’s Bridge at Cambridge. This memory-picture chietly 
connects itself with the image of a pink silk parasol I was 
gloriously carrying. I mention it second, because, as a memory, 
it is so very slight, though extremely distinct; but every 
incident of the christening day I remember perfectly. 

A young child learns life, of course, through each one of his 
five senses ; but it is in his conquest of a roughly serviceable 
language, in his manifest struggle to combine ideas, to express 
emphasis, elaboration, modification, that his process of brain- 
building most readily becomes observable. I will venture to 
quote some illustrations froma note-book-Mntherto unpublished. 
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A little girl aged three and a quarter brings a plate of grapes 
into her mother’s dressing-room. “Isn't this a lot ?” she says ; 
‘“*... but lve got the lottest.” Her arbitrary employment of 
inflexion gives us a quite thrilling insight into the fluidity of 
childish notions regarding “the parts of speech.” The indefinite- 
ness of children’s sense of prepositions is evinced by thesame little 
girl, who calls from her bedroom: “ Give me a picture to have 
in bed!” “ Which picture, dear?” “The picture you gave 
me when I came home of Nancys” The exertion of the 
ellipsis in Mancy’s for Nancys house istoo much for Three-and 
a-quarter, and she blunders into a preposition similar to, but 
oddly different from, the correct one. The same child at three 
and a quarter has caught with precision the import of the 
somewhat mature adverb, s////. Making a category of dolls, 
she says: “I think this one is prettier s////.” “I think there’s 
still one to come.” Never is a word she finds so unmanageable 
that she avoids it. Regarding an india-rubber mask off a 
cracker she observes : “ | didn't! see a man like that,” meaning 
“I never saw a man like that.” She has grasped the sense of 
the word rather, but misapplies it according to grown-up usage. 
She does not want to have milk for supper. “I would rather 
like bov'il,” she says, meaning she would prefer bovril. 

Many parents will have noticed how arduous children find 
words which are akin in sound though not in meaning. 
On a thick November morning the three-year-old says: “ Oh, 
isn’t it froevy?” Returning from her kindergarten class—as 
to the proceedinys at which she is as reticent as in the matter 
of grace and prayers, being only to be drawn on this subject at 
home by a pretence of “school” among the dolls-—she replies 
to her mother’s vicarious inquiry : “ Well, dolly, and do you do 
brush-work ?”—‘“‘ We don’t do any shuddiny.” Where Three- 
years-old picked up the notion of shading as a feature of 
fine art nobody knows. Early childhood is above all things 
inscrutable. 

It is evident that young children ponder over words. A 
child of four and a quarter loses her flower-basket in the fields 
and her mother buys a substitute. The child says meditatively : 
“I like this basket ; it’s bigger than the other one.” “It was 
cheaper, dear.” “Cheap? ‘Cheap’ isa funny name. ‘Cheap’ is 
something like ‘sheep,’ isn’t it?’ Frequently a child’s entangle- 
ment becomes our perplexity, though we may feel that for the 
present true explanations are out of the question. Alone with 
her mother at lunch, Four-and-a-quarter says : “ What makes 
grapes?” “Nobody makes them, dear; they grow. Nature 
makes them.” Four-and-a-quarter rejoins, derisively or sym- 
pathetically—it is hard to tell which: “ Nature? I’ve got nature.” 
“ Yes, you have human nature, and the grapes have fruit nature, 
vegetable nature.” “You've got two natures, havnt you, 
Mummy?” “Mummy’s” rising sigh of assent is arrested by 
the triumphant utterance: “I’ve got the same nature Daddy 
had when he was a little boy.” And here, with the timely 
discussion of the grapes themselves, ends Four-and-a-quarter’s 
contribution towards the study de rerum natura. So a child's 
mind dartles from point to point like a shaken kaleidoscope, 
and we grown-ups receive a chastening impression of the incom- 
petence of our language to correspond with rapidly shifting 
flashes of thought. 

I am convinced that a child should not be at all pressed 
to account for the sequence of his mental workings. If well 
intentioned adults, bent on an intelligent search for psycho- 
logical statistics, try to come to too close quarters with a child’s 
mind, they will most likely be met with some banal evasion — 


At Kilve there was no weather-cock ; 
And that’s the reason why. 


The glimpses a child spontaneously offers into his brain-world 
my be profitably noted, but any artificial ferreting out of them 
strikes at the freedom from self-consciousness which is essential 
to their integrity. Emphatically, on the other hand, children 
ought not to be ridiculed or exposed as to their linguistic 
tentatives. Ridicule and exposure abash them and discourage 
their brain-building. 

Whatever Dr. Furnivall may advance in favour of the verbs 
termed in grammar “strong,” children instinctively choose 
the “weak” inflexional ending. <A visitor appears to be 
moving off without saying good-bye. “You forgetted me,” 
says the child. ‘This instinct seems to be practically universal ; 
naturally so, for it repfesents the line of least resistance as 
regards the necessityfor mental effort. Another day the child 


illustrates another general linguistic tendency, when, as she 
rises from ecstatic kneeling over the cat, she says : “I thought 
Mufti was going to untidy my hair, but she didn’t.” Similarly, 
“I like raspberry juice, but it waters my eyes,” says the little 
adventurer in word-land. 

One sees that children acutely enjoy feeling after verbal 
suitabilities ; there is a glee of creation about it. The mother 
of Three-and-three-quarters sits ata table writing. “Are you 
painting, Mummy?” “No, dear, I am writing.” “I should 
call it penning, that what you're doing.” The child finds cause 
for mirth in her swift analogy between paint-brush and painting 
and pen and penning, and has made, indeed, so far as she 
is concerned, a discovery in language. Sometimes one hardly 
knows whether achild’s speech is zaif, accidental, or precocious 
artfulness, as in this case—“ I didn’t mean no; | meant no-yes.” 
A less equivocal turn of phrase—in fact a singularly intelligent 
touch of poetry in childish language—is communicated to me 
by a lady whose little boy always speaks of to-morrow as “ the 
day we wake up.” 


II. 


To a child grown out of mere infancy, yet scarcely advanced 
to full school age, nothiny is so unreal as facts, and nothing so 
real as fancies. We must take this into account as the basis 
of any attempts at companionship with children. A child will 
say, pointing to his plate of roast mutton: “This is a green 
field—and that [scooping together the gravy] is a little 
stream running through the field.” Or, as he eats his buttered 
crust, he will ejaculate: “ Do you see this motor-car?” Then 
he bites a piece. “It’s a rocking-chair now, and it’s the only 
furniture in the house. My mouth’s the house.” That exemplary 
parent, Mr. William Canton, notices how his small daughter 
can double for herself the comfort of a fire on a chilly day 
by running into the next room and returning with the tidings : 
“Its very cold in the woods!” For my own part, I remember 
I never could practise my scales without a secret fiction of 
a princess with long hair in the treble pursued by a villanous 
monster in the bass, and so with everything else. I think that 
the condition of this stage of brain-building, when nothing 
is but what is not, accounts psychologically for the fact that 
at the same stage, say between six and eleven, children are 
given to hoarding “treasures” and to having so many silly- 
innocent secrets among themselves. We all know the mis- 
cellaneous character of “ treasures ”—-fir-cones, gilt beads, tiny 
foreign pieces of money, a squirrel’s skin, an old-fashioned 
netted purse with tassels, some spun glass in an envelope. 
Children crave for what is pretty and pleasant, but, in default 
of better ministries to their desire, they are able to supply out 
of their inward eye an idealizing halo round such rubbishing 
little possessions as I have named. With a child the sense 
that a thing is his very own and has been won through his 
individual taste or effort counts for a great deal towards 
endearing it and raising its value in his eyes. 

I have not space to dwell long on the middle age of child- 
hood, which, take it for all in all, 1s, I think, whether in boys or 
girls, the most appealing period and the fullest of opportunities 
for parents. For then the child stands half-way between 
absolute reliance upon its elders and that self-reliance which, 
with a thrill almost of awe, we watch growing like a seed—a 
seed it is our responsibility and privilege so to irrigate that our 
young things may not wither and fall away later like a plant 
that has no root initself. And, whether in boys or girls, no age 
is more intrinsically charming than that which lies, roughly 
speaking, between ten and fourteen. The irritating animalness 
of the young child has worn off, the self-absorbed egoism of 
incipient manhood or womanhood has not begun to stir, and all 
is conscience and tender heart. Let me incidentally recom- 
mend as a valuable addition to the psychological literature of 
education the book called “ What Maisie Knew.” Many 
imaginative writers have tried to look into childish minds, but, 
in that work of genius, Mr. Henry James excels them all. His 
book is a true social contribution in that it directs our sympathy 
towards that often pitifully neglected soul, the girl of eleven, 
with her shyness, her amazonian sentiments regarding the 
opposite sex, her eager furtherance of the slightest imaginative 
rendering of things, her anxious, occasion-preventing tact, her 
touching desire to seem grown-up by taking what is incom- 
prehensible in adult life as comprehended, and, in all, her sweet 
Gocility, 
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There comes a time when the child ceases to be satisfied to 
live in imaginary characters, and desires to grip life by means 
of his individual tastes, hero-worships, and aversions. For it 
will be some years before what is native to him and essentially 
himself emerges from its sheath of imitation and intellectual 
dependence. The mere fact that he has reached the point at 
which he yearns to impress himself somehow upon the outside 
world defines the commencement of his third period, when 
childhood is giving place to youth. It is marked by the birth of 
self-consciousness—self-consciousness in the deeper as well as 
in the more external sense ; it is a chaotic time, almost always 
a troublous time, when the character receives its permanent 
impress, and when personal individuality first rises to the 
surface. 

Relying on the unwritten autobiography of memory, one has 
but to trace back the threads of the complex spiritual nature to 
find how largely, at this critical season, the outward still 
educed the inward. It may not be the same with all children, 
but with a child I remember the time was intensely associated 
with literary influences, and this would, at all events, be the 
case with a large class of minds similarly constituted. She 
was absolutely possessed by a few ever memorable books, 
either enslaved by their æsthetic charm, or, in more cases, 
stimulated by their intellectual vigour. A heterogeneous 
collection they would seem now—let me only name “ The New 
Republic,” “ Ecce Homo,” and Wordsworth’s poems, but then 
they absolutely nourished her with the exquisiteness of art, 
generosity of feeling, and high pitch of thought, of which, to 
the sealed eyes of fourteen, daily existence showed the rarest 
traces. Between twelve and sixteen we are immensely in- 
debted to biographies—to such books as Boswell’s “ Johnson” 
and Lockhart’s “ Scott.” They give our poor little devouring 
egoisms at least an outward bend and a nobler curve. Person- 
ally, I have a vividly “red-letter” recollection of my callow 
delight in G. H. Lewes’s “ Life of Goethe.” I am no dis- 
tinguished Goethe student ; but, absurd though it makes me 
appear, I must confess that never since I pored over Lewes’s 
“Life” all those years ago have I been able to see Goethe’s 
name in print, or to hear the most recondite allusion to his 
leading ideas, without being conscious of that broadening smile 
of the mind with which we greet a well loved early intimate. 
I fear this would not be the case twenty years hence if I had 
read Lewes’s “ Life of Goethe” for the first time last summer ! 

In many cases, not what school-books teach children, but 
what and how children read for themselves, determines genuine 
culture between twelve and sixteen. In all the education that 
comes through books, whether in lessons or in private study, the 
object of such education is annulled if we cram children. Do 
not overfeed them, even with delightful reading, but give them 
plenty of time to digest whatever interests them. Then their 
own minds will grow by sequent thoughts. Somewhat 
similarly, the royal road towards getting facts classified in 
children’s memories is first to impress the imagination. 
Memory is an affair of links, where imagination 1s the riveter. 

With what avidity, with what fervour, with what an identifica- 
tion of ourselves both with writer and subject, we read when we 
are thirteen or thereabouts! I should blush to state how many 
passages of unchastened prose, of Dickens-cwm-Farrar-cum- 
Macaulay rhetoric, I have still sticking in my mind from that 
long-ago time, mouthing at me when I am idle or sleepless, 
while for the infinitely better prose | read now I have no avail- 
able verbal memory. In theearly days one was too self-enyrossed, 
as well as far too earnest, for novel-readiny. I was, at any rate, 
and I well remember a wise old gentleman telling me that I 
should get younger as I grew older. I have lived to prove his 
paradox a truth. 

A thousand things besides books bring bricks to the building 
of one’s house of life. The days of which I have been speaking 
are days of disturbance. In summoning the shapes of outlived 
emotions from the mind’s cave it would seem that pain pre- 
dominated then—it was, of course, the pain of growth. But at 
the time it operated as an overstruny conscience, causing 
tempests of remorse for quite imaginary offences. It was a 
time of passionate, though unstable, religious impression, and it 
is not too much to say that an imaginative child tastes in turn 
at this period the austere ecstasy of a medieval ascetic, the 
bitter rebellion of Voltaire, the blunt, hymnal revivalism of one 
of Cromwell’s saints, and the symbolic sentiment of a ritualist. 


Another thread in that mingled emotional web consists 
of boundless devotion to some school-friend who quickly 
becomes a thing enskied and sainted, to whom words of hushed 
confidence and adoration are to be communicated, only by 
written notes and underscored lines from Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam,” except, perhaps, on some high-strung, supreme 
occasion, such as the parting at the end of the summer term, 
when the tornado of affection whirls out in jerky speech. 
Such friendship is love’s rehearsal. And sometimes it may 
happen that over all this ideal spiritual world a great shadow 
from reality obtrudes itself. So I have known an attachment 
such as I have described abruptly cut across by the news 
of the sudden death of the worshipped young friend. Judge 
how all this will add materials to the survivors house of life: 
The dense scent of accumulated white flowers will evermore 
bring her haggard associations. She will never again feel her 
childish confidence in the security of existence—it is there that 
death catches at a young heart. 

Among the inward characteristics of this third period 
I would draw attention to its fitfulness, precocity, and lack 
of balance, all points for parents to reckon with, and all con- 
ditions to cope with which in our children sympathy is needed, 
judgment is needed. The growing soul feels that a human 
creature consciously ill at ease is in a discord with superb 
sunsets and sparkling seas. It yearns to clasp the beauty 
of the world and identify all of it with itself. Our poor youth 
does not yet realize that external phenomena are not comparable 
with a soul. He only feels that— 

Fate is tardy with the stage 
And crowd she promised 


and he eats his heart out because he must still learn and wait. 
Intermittently he is conscious of how inextricably his unselfish 
dreams are entangled with eyotistic ambitions, and, in such 
intervals of recoil, he suffers torments of self-contempt. He is 
not aware—how should he be?—that all these troubles and 
imagined wickednesses and penitent moods are but phases of 
the growth of the soul—its attainments or its sloughings off. 
Yet all the while, though he knows it not, “up and up goes he.” 


I have found it difficult to express myself with clearness in 
dealing thus briefly and roughly with the development of 
childhood’s inner life from infancy %» the age of fifteen or 
sixteen. Particularly has my statement of what I believe to be 
the main tendencies of mind during the third “age” suffered 
from too great condensation. I can only hope that to some, at 
all events, of my readers what I have wiftten will not seem all 
dream and confusion. ; 


i 
i 


CORRESPONDENCE.: 


THE STORY OF A RESIGNATION €T OUNDLE 
SCHOOL. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Edsation. 


SIR, —Some description of my own experic ne ae, Oundle 
School may, perhaps, lend support to the credibility of the 
startling statements made by the Rev. R. Ednvwnds- Jones in 
your issue of October. i 

I was engaged in 1893 by Mr. F. W. Sand&son to be a 
form-master, an assistant-house-master in the Xhool-house, 
and, as soon as I could be ordained, to assist in coiducting the 
school-chapel services. 

At the end of my first term I was ordained, a néighbouring 
rector giving me a title, as his Sunday curate, and Paying me 
a salary. This arrangement was made by Mr. Sanderson, to 
save his own pocket, as the amount given me was deducted from 
my school salary. My instructions were to raise tae standard 
of work of my form, to help to improve the athletics, and to 
enforce discipline in the house. Ina short time my fellow house- 
master and I succeeded in reducing the school-house from 
turbulence and disorder to cheerful discipline. I raised the 
standard of my form’s work by frequent extra-tuition. I spent 
my afternoons entirely on the football field or on the river. My 
day was from 6 a.m. to 12 p.m., with ‘hardly half-an-hour that 
I could call absolutely my own. I can Ot ee declare 
—and my colleagues will bear me out—that from September, 
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1893, to Christmas, 1894, there could have been no more untiring 
and devoted servant of the Head of the school than I. 

Utterly abhorrent as were many of his methods to the public- 
school ideas in which I had been educated, I yet faithfully 
carried out all his wishes. In January, 1895, behold a sudden 
change: I am treated by Mr. Sanderson with insult and abuse. 
I am dealt with as though I were an escaped convict. Before 
my form, before the school-house boys, before servants, before 
strangers, I am coarsely abused and insulted. Six months—for 
this treatment lasted two whole terms—six months of purgatory 
did I go through by daily and hourly persecutions, such as words 
fail me to express adequately. 

Now, why was all this ? it may be asked. What had I done? 
What was the head and front of my offending? It was simply 
this. Mr. Sanderson had had some difference with one of my 
colleagues—the only master on the staff in Holy Orders besides 
myself. This, and many other ties, drew us together. It was, 
of course, no concern of mine to take up Mr. Sanderson’s 
quarrel. It never entered my head but that [ might loyally 
serve my Headmaster and at the same time be friends with my 
colleague. But no! I was expected to treat my brother 
priest as a leper, and to throw stones at him, because on some 
points his opinion and Mr. Sanderson’s differed. It is, un- 
fortunately, stil! possible at Oundle School that masters may be 
dismissed, without cause assigned, and without appeal to the 
Governors, at the mere discretion, or, it may be, caprice, of a 
Headmaster. There can be no greater bane to the interests of 
secondary education than this. But the arrangement, which 
Mr. Sanderson himself had made, tied his hands in a great 
measure in this instance. He, therefore, determined to try the 
effect of rudeness and insults, if, haply, [ might lose my self- 
control, and make some faux fas that would give him the 
handle he wanted. 

Life, however, under such circumstances in the school-house 
was not worth living. I therefore, dismissed Mr. Sanderson— 
that is, I deciined to continue to serve under him.. I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that I never refused to do any school 
work, whatever might be the guise under which it presented 
itself ; that I never stooped to answer Mr. Sanderson back; and 
that I invariably met insult and abuse with quiet courtesy and, 
I fear, exasperating, silence. 

History repeats itself, apparently, in Oundle School, and my 
“story” is in many respects identical with that of Mr. Edmonds- 
Jones. My long silence is a voucher that this is no personal 
question with me ; but, when I read the “Story of a Dismissal 
at Oundle School,” written by Mr. Edmonds-Jones, I felt that 
the time was come when I, too, must speak out, in the interests 
of truth, and, indeed, of secondary education at large. For it is 
really a national blot that in this /ree England of ours such un- 
limited power—a power withheld from our officers in the Army 
and Navy—should be placed in the hands of headmasters, 
whereby, as we see, a member of a staff may be reduced to the 
position of a helot—or an Uitlander. 

What steps, legal or parliamentary, should be taken to remedy 
this I leave it to my seniors and betters to determine. Mean- 
while, there is a ready and powerful means at hand, and that, 
Sir, is that you should continue to thresh out the question in the 
pages of your widely read Journal of Education. There is no 
surer remedy for maladministration than the voice of public 
opinion speaking through the Press.—I remain, Sir, yours 
faithfully, H. ROWSELL COOPER, 

Priest, Curate of Weldon, near Kettering, Northants. 


LADIES AS ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—In your last number you published a long article on 
the above subject by “ One of Them.” Of course, there is a 
great deal of truth in what the writer says, but, without further 
explanation, it is possible that this paper will not be properly 
understood by some who may be thinking of taking up this 
work. The consequence of this will be that such persons will 
be discouraged from going any further. Will you kindly allow 
me to make a few remarks on the article ? 

1. There is nothing whatever new in the advice that “ One of 
Them ” gives, viz. :—Thata period should be spent in an elemen- 
tary school beforethe teacher goes toa training college. This has 
been mentioned more than once in your columns by writers on 
this subject. There are three objects ina teacher doing this ;— 


good I do not mean clever. 


(1.) That she may be able to find out whether she cares for that 
kind of work, and is suited for it. (11.) Whether she can adapt 
herself to the circumstances, and is likely to develop into a good 
teacher. (ill.) To learn something of the art of keeping order 
and the ordinary routine of an elementary school. “One of 
Them” says that it is necessary for a teacher to go through 
the four years’ apprenticeship as pupil-teacher; but my own 
feeling is that one year, or at the most two, is quite long enough 
for this purpose, if she is articled at seventeen or eighteen. It 
is generally a great pity for a girl to leave a secondary school 
before seventeen. If she leaves as early as fourteen to go 
through a four years’ apprenticeship, then it seems to me that 
she is likely to lose any good that she may have obtained by 
attending a secondary school. 

2. Surely, the experiences that “One of Them” went 
through are quite exceptional. There are, happily, not many 
now of the rough schools that she describes ; nor are there, I 
should hope, many Committees of Managers who would 
appoint such an inexperienced teacher to a school of special 
difficulty. How “One of Them,” who owns to so much 
ignorance of the work that she was about to undertake, was 
selected for such a post, I cannot understand. 

3. “One of Them” has only herself to thank for her bitter 
experiences and sad failure. She acknowledges that she under- 
took the work in the most light-hearted way, “knowing nothing 
whatever of elementary schools.” She picks out the most 
difficult post that could be found, and then is surprised that 
she does not succeed. Elementary-school teaching must be 
looked upon as a serious profession, and must be taken up with 
enthusiasm, if a high-school girl is to be successful. There 
are two sets of teachers from secondary schools that elementary- 
school managers have to beware of: (i.) Those who take it up 
because they think that it will be interesting, and imagine that 
they can give it up, if it is dull or too difficult ; (ii.) those who 
have failed in a high school, or have been told that they are not 
likely to be good enough for secondary-school teachers. By 
An “excellent teacher” does not 
mean one who has passed her examination high up on the list, 
or taken an Honour degree. Those who would become teachers 
must go to work the same way as if they were entering any 
other profession. This the writer of the paper failed to do. 
They must seek and take advice from experienced people, and 
not rush into the most dithcult posts that can be found at the 
very commencement of their careers. Perhaps one of the 
greatest difficulties in elementary-school teaching is that of 
discipline. “One of Them” seems to imply that this gift 
can be acquired by experience as a pupil-teacher. With 
many teachers this is the case; but with others it is never 
obtained, however long and wherever they may serve. There 
is a third set, who can come straight from the University, 
without any experience or training, and hold their own, as well 
as the teacher who from three years old has never gone beyond 
the environment of the Board school, except to attend classes 
or go to college. 

4. “One of Them” says that the fault of the pupil-teacher 
system lies in the work of the Standards. This is true to a cer- 
tain extent ; but to my mind the great fault lies in the training 
colleges. They ought to be in a more literal sense Zraining 
colleges, corresponding to Woolwich and Sandhurst for the 
Army, where students should receive their technical instruction 
after having received a good general education in an ordinary 
school. Of course this would not be a popular step with 
many principals of training colleges. They seem to imagine 
that the student has learnt the art of teaching before she 
enters college, and, therefore, they pay greater attention to her 
studies than to the more practical side of her training. 

Has not the time nearly come when the Queen’s Scholarship 
Examination may be abolished and the public examinations 
mentioned in Schedule VIII. of the New Code take its place ? 
That would mean that teachers qualified under Article 51 would 
take the place of Article 50 teachers. In that case the Certi- 
ficate Examination would have to be changed and be made 
entirely of a professional character. To my mind, what is 
wanted in our primary schools are more teachers who have 
been educated at secondary schools until they reached seven- 
teen or eighteen, and who have not been brought up in the sur- 
roundings and atmosphere of the elementary school. For such 
the different stages in their professional career should be as 
follows :—(1.) Apprenticeship for one or two.years at a; good 
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public elementary school, or, if some examination mentioned in 

Article 51 has been passed, then one year as an assistant ina 

good elementary school ; (ii.) training for one or two years at 

a college supported by Government, or three years at Oxford or 

Cambridge ; (iii.) assistantship in a good voluntary school until 

the parchment Certificate is obtained.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 
J. BAYFIELD CLARK. 

St. Saviour’s Vicarage, Camberwell, S.E., 
October 19, 1899. 


TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—I should be sorry to disturb the ashes of any educational 
worthy, and I really think that, if Froebel were at present in an English 
elementary school, he would agree with the letter which appeared in the 
Saturday Review of September 2. 

Before dealing with your main criticism of that letter may I correct 
one or two points upon which it is possible I have not made myself 
clear? In the first place, I proposed that the secondary-school course 
should supersede, not continue, the teaching now given at the pupil- 
teacher centres; and, secondly, I think that an apprenticeship, by 
which continuity in teaching, practice, and in intercourse with children 
are obtained, is as necessary for the teachers of upper as of lower 
standards. 

With regard to any substantial increase in the value of the Queen’s 
Scholarship, I should like, while admitting the hopelessness of any such 
increase—especially after the Duke’s words at Sheffield—to point out 
that the amount now spent upon a day training college student during 
his three years’ course is less than that spent upon a student passing 
three years in a residential college. (P.T. Committee; evidence, 
15,635.) I need hardly point out that equality of treatment would 
result in a considerable increase in the numbers of day students. 

My opinion as to the value of the present system of training ex-pupil- 
teachers in special colleges is that, though it may be absolutely good, 
yet it is relatively bad if it is purchased by the sacrifice of a still more 
valuable development. That the training college does not greatly 
increase a teacher’s powers is, I think, made clear by the experience of 
the writer of the convincing article on ‘‘ Ladies as Elementary-School 
Teachers” which appeared in the September Journal, while the same 
article shows the considerable value of the early training which the 
pupil-teacher receives. 

n this connexion I may perhaps be allowed to quote from Mr. Oscar 
Browning’s address as President of the Association of Training College 
Principals and Lecturers. He said: ‘‘ My experience, gained by 
seeing primary and secondary students together doing the same work, 
has given me a respect for the pupil-teacher system, which is commonly 
decried by educationists. The skill gained in imparting knowledge and 
in managing a class are to my mind nothing short of marvellous, and 
the University students have never reached the level of the best pupil- 
teachers.” 

With these facts, and with my own experience and that of other 
teachers in my mind, I felt justified in questioning the value of the 
training college course, especially when I considered what kind of work 
the teacher now has to carry on. 

In your September number you quote a bank manager who, being 
asked what a boy should know before entering a bank, replied: “I 
don’t care what he knows; I only don’t want a fool.” Now, I think 
that a teacher who has mixed to some extent with the outside world 
during his college career is in a better position to rear ‘‘ not fools ” 
than one who has never broken from the beaten track of primary 
scholar, pupil-teacher, student in a residential training college, and 
certificated assistant. Further, I believe that the former has a better 
chance of development as a teacher ; he probably has some power of 
self-criticism, and can adapt himself to circumstances, whereas of the 
latter it must often be said that a little training, accompanied by a little 
learning, is a dangerous thing ; that he is apt soon to reach finality, to 
settle into a groove, and tends to produce harmless little pedants. After 
all, real training should continue during school work, and the best 
educated man probably in the long run becomes the best teacher. 

But, although I insist upon the necessity of breadth, even at the 
sacrifice of additional technical training, it is hardly fair, I think, to say 
that I bid teachers get culture at the State’s expense. I ask that they 
should receive the liberal training which, in my opinion, would best fit 
them for their vitally important work. And, to gain this end, I wish to 
see the present restrictions, made as they are in the interests of the 
least fortunately placed among the teachers, removed. We are, of 
course, moving slowly towards greater freedom. ‘The new Code 
recognizes the Locals, Matriculation, and other examinations, instead 
of the Queen’s Scholarship, as a means of entering training colleges ; 
and, in the colleges themselves, it is possible to read for University 
examinations. If these opportunities were fully used, and if secondary 
students became pupil-teachers, the elementary profession would 
become a liberal profession, and the grave disadvantages now attending 
the training system would be lessened. There would, for instance, be 
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no objection to a post-graduate course of training, though I think that 
the good to be gained from such a course by a student who has already 
served a carefully supervised apprenticeship is somewhat exaggerated. 
But as matters stand at present, and although the better training 
colleges achieve admirable results, yet I think that there is no adequate 
reason for the grouping of teachers together in these colleges when they 
could be scattered abroad rubbing shoulders with the student-world at 
large.—I remain yours faithfully, FRANK J. ADKINS. 

7 Albion Place, Crescent, Salford. 

October 20, 1899. 

[Does Mr. Adkins seriously maintain that the proposition, ‘‘ at 
about ten years of age the intelligence is awakening,” and the rider 
that the teaching of children below that age is mainly mechanical drill, 
is after the spirit of Froebel? To the rest of his argument there is one 
fatal objection—a liberal profession must be more or less, ab initio, 
self-supporting.—Ep.] * 


THE QUICK MEMORIAL. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—Before closing the Quick Memorial Fund, may we make a 
last appeal on its behalf? 

The Memorial is to take the form of a Quick Library at the Teachers’ 
Guild, where, thanks largely to a generous gift of books by Mrs. Quick, 
a valuable pedagogic nucleus already exists. It was originally proposed 
to invest the money subscribed and apply the interest only to the 
purchase of books ; but, as the English subscriptions do not, at present, 
amount to much more than £120, the sum realized will hardly be worth 
investing unless we receive considerable additions from subscribers in 
America (the returns from which have not yet reached us), or from 
new subscribers at home. 

Since the movement for the Memorial was set on foot, Quick’s 
“ Life and Remains” has been published by the Pitt Press, and it may 
be that the reading of this book will lead some who have not seen the 
original circular to welcome an opportunity of marking their apprecia- 
tion of the significance of such a life-work in the cause of educational 
reform and progress. 

We would especially appeal to those teachers who can only afford 
small subscriptions not to hesitate to send them in, for, anxious as the 
signatories are to increase the value of the Memorial in terms of money, 
they are more anxious still to increase it in terms of men and women. 
Either of us will be glad to give further particulars or receive subscrip- 
tions. —Yours faithfully, 

Joun RussELL, University College School, Gower St., W.C. 
FosTER WATSON, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


CLERICAL MASTERS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır, —The Church militant, on its scholastic side, appears to be as 
powerful a force as it was in the days when the strong arm of the holy 
knight warded off the physical blows aimed by unbelieving pagans at 
the trembling faithful. A few days ago I received a notice from a not 
unknown firm of scholastic agents touching a mastership at one of the 
big public schools. The following sentences are taken word for word 
from this interesting document. Names are naturally suppressed, and 
the italics are mine :— 

“í Dear Sir,—We have been asked by the Master of — to submit 
to him the names of a few candidates for a mastership. Mr. tells 
us it would be an additional recommendation if a candidate were a good 
athlete or were willing to take a title to Holy Orders. Nill you very 
kindly write to us at once, and let us know particularly whether you 
would, under any circumstances, take a title to Holy Orders? You are 
not at liberty to write to the Master of at present.” 

The schoolmaster, it seems, to obtain a livelihood, must have put 
muscle on or ‘‘ put priesthood on.”—I am yours truly, 

October 22, 1899. A SIMPLE LAYMAN. 


THE EVENING SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—In your issue of October, page 621, you have a paragraph 
commenting on certain annual returns of evening schools for the year 
April 1897-8, and, dealing with the cost in London, you say: ‘‘ This 
shows plainly the effect of the free evening school system of the London 
School Board,” &c. The fallacy of ‘‘ post hoc ergo propter hoc” ts 
bad enough, but still worse is the fallacy of ‘“‘ ante hoc ergo propter 
hoc.” The evening schools of London were made free in September, 
1898, six months after the close of the period which you are discussing. 
—Your obedient servant, E. LYULPH STANLEY. 

18 Mansfield Street, Portland Place, W. 

October 1, 1599. 


Nov. 1899.] 
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PHONETICS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sir,—Mr. Drummond finishes his letter on phonetics, in the October 
number, as follows :—‘‘ Until spelling reformers adopt some modified 
forms in their ows writing it is little use urging others to do so”; but 
he employs in his letter the very identical orthographical forms which 
he wishes to condemn. Here is surely an opportunity for the physician 
to heal himself. ‘‘ Why be afraid?” as Mr. Drummond himself 
puts it.—Yours, &c., P. SHAW JEFFREY. 

Clifton College, Clifton, Bristol. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Stalky & Co. By RUDYARD KIPLING. (Price 6s. Macmillan. )— 
Among the Christmas books for 1899 the first place must be assigned, 
by right of prerogative, to a school story by Rudyard Kipling. No 
competitor of the same rank, or even with pretensions to the same rank, 
has entered the field. To borrow the language of the turf, the odds at 
starting were three to one on the favourite, and, after witnessing the 
race, we may add that the favourite has won in a canter. Mr. Kipling’s 
trio of schoolboys are as lifelike, as unforgettable in their distinct 
individualities, as his ‘‘ Soldiers Three,” and the versatility with which 
the author can identity himself with and reproduce every phase of life 
with which he has come in contact is, if we are not mistaken, unpar- 
alleled in literature. Mr. Kipling’s brain is a sort of kodak ; it is always 
taking snapshots, and what with most of us are evanescent impressions 
are with him a series of plates any one of which can be developed and 
enlarged at discretion. Such tribute to his genius it is impossible to 
withhold, as impossible as it is to resist (so at least a sexagenarian 
reviewer found it) the Homeric laughter that his broader farce provokes. 
And yet, on calm reflection, to years that bring the philosophic mind 
the book does not seem wholly commendable, even as a work of art, 
let alone any moral considerations. It professes to be based on Mr. 
Kipling’s own school-days at Westward Ho! and is dedicated to Mr. 
Kipling’s headmaster. How far it represents the life of Westward 
Ho! some twenty years ago we do not know, and do not care to 
inquire. Whether it does or not, we maintain that it is not a fair 
representation of public-school life twenty years ago. Mr. Kipling 
would doubtless reply that he never meant it to be such, that he 
purposely chose a public school in embryo as the scene whereon to 
display boy nature uncontrolled by habit and tradition. We may fairly 
retort that a school in which a triumvirate who neither work nor play, 
but simply loaf and lark, have the whip hand and lord it over masters 
and prefects, could not possibly have survived the teething stage. It 
seems to us as though Mr. Kipling had taken en grippe Dean Farrar’s 
“ Eric,” and set himself to write a ‘‘ Joseph Andrews” as a counter- 
blast to the ‘‘ Pamela ” of school life. ‘‘ The honour of the house” is 
set down as the vilest cant, and ‘‘ high-minded, pure-souled boys” 
serves as the climax to a string of vituperative epithets. At the risk of 
seeming prudish, we must confess that this Mephistophelian tone 
occasionally jars on us, and we cannot help reflecting that it is not the 
wholesomest of diets for our boys. The moral that the makers or 
saviours of the Empire will be found in the Stalkies, ‘‘ Cheltenham and 
Haileybury and Marlborough chaps that we don’t know anythin 
about,” that is to say, the boys who loafed and smoked and “‘ ragged,” 
and stuck in the Lower Fifth, is not true, and, if it were true, need not 
be dinned into boys’ ears. ‘‘ Stalky & Co.” is the opposite extreme to 
“ Eric,” and ‘“ Tom Brown” is the happy mean. After all, such com- 
parisons are wide of the mark. It was a mistake to make the book 
even a semblance of a school chronicle. It is a picaresque novel, a 
melodrama, a screaming farce, and has no more to do with morals than 
a pantomime. 


The New Book of Animal Stories. Edited and selected by ANDREW 
LANG. (Price 6s. Longmans.)—In an ingenious preface the editor 
half sportively justifies this mingling of natural history and fable, the 
medley of phcenixes and griffins with tales of lion hunters and anecdotes 
of pet dogs. As to sea-serpents he is sceptical, never having met with 
any specimen in a museum; but dragons, though now extinct, there 
must surely once have been, else why did all sorts of nations tell stories 
about them? And, whether there were or not, the moral of the book 
is plain, ‘‘ to be kind to all sorts and conditions of animals—that will 
let you.” Turtle and mock turtle are both good in their way, but we 
had rather they appeared on different menus. This lack ot unity is 
fatal to the book as a work of art, but as a cyclopxedia of natural history, 
or, rather, a collection of stories about animals, it ranks very high, and 
we congratulate Mr. Lang on his success as an tmpresario. Like 
others of the colour series, it is adorned by Mr. Ford’s illustrations. 


Ready-made Romance. By Ascotr R. Hore. (Price 5s. Black.)— 
‘* Truth is stranger than fiction ” might well serve as a second or alter- 
native title to these thrilling narratives of youthful adventurers al) taken 
from the life, and all, with one exception, autobiographical. The story 


of the suppressed mutiny on board the United States brig ‘‘ Somers 4 


in 1842 ıs curious as a case of conflicting evidence, but it seems here 
out of place. To be done with fault finding, the first tale, of a German 
lad who is kidnapped and passes twenty years as a slave among the 
Calmucks, is somewhat long-winded, and we tire of the ‘‘ ketum equino 
sanguine Concanum.” For the other adventures we have nothing but 
praise. Best of all is the account of the storming of Algiers by the 
French, as told by another young German who had been taken by the 
pirates, and, on the strength of some smatterings of medical knowledge, 
made surgeon to the Bey’s chief treasurer and minister. Next in 
interest we should class ‘f A Young Rebel,” the escape of a Yankee 
cabin boy from an English man-of-war during the American Rebellion. 
‘* Schoolboys in a Siege ” is a wonderful tale of pluck and daring, part 
of which has already appeared in the author’s ‘‘ Story of the Indian 
Mutiny.” Good as a story book, the collection has a permanent value 
as giving side glimpses of history, and, were it not treasonable to suggest 
such a thing at this season, we should recommend it as a holiday task. 


Yule- Tide Yarns. Edited by G. A. HENTy. (Longmans.)—A very 
nicely got-up volume, containing ten stories by well known and popular 
authors. The editor leads the way with a spirited account of the rescue 
of some French ladies from the hands of the Revolutionists. In their 
different ways all the stories are of interest. ‘‘ A Flight from Justice ” 
and ** A Soldiers Vow” are among the best. There are numerous 
illustrations. 


Sowing and Harvesting, By Mary H. DEBENHAM. (National 
Society. )}—One of the best of Miss Debenham’s many charming stories. 
The scene is laid partly in France, partly in England, just at the 
outbreak of the French Revolution. The story is told by Althea 
Travers, whose character comes out very well. She is a young girl, 
made thoughtful and serious beyond her years by the sudden death of 
her father, which leaves her alone in a foreign country, and by the 
troubles of those among the nobles who befriend her, and whom she 
serves with faithful devotion. Two historical characters are introduced 
—the Princesse de Lamballe and Edmund Burke—but both appear, as it 
were, in a private capacity. The two children are very well described, 
and perhaps the most picturesque figure in the book is Clemency Moore, 
whose portrait, admirably drawn by G. D. Hammond, stands as frontis- 
piece to the book. ‘* Sowing and Harvesting ” richly deserves success. 


The Herd-Boy and his Hermit. By C. M. YONGE. (National 
Society.) —The ‘‘ Herd-Boy” is the young Lord Clifford, whose mother, 
dreading lest he should fall into the clutches of the Yorkists, places him 
in the care of an old retainer, who passes for a shepherd in the north of 
England—and the Hermit is Henry of Windsor, then a fugitive. Miss 
Yonge shows her usual skill in drawing the various characters, from 
Henry, than whom no one could be more unfitted for the part he was 
expected to play, to the Lady Agnes Selby, prioress of Greystone, 
whose taste for hunting and hawking was far stronger than for matins 
and lauds. She isa hearty, kindly soul, and one of the pledsantest 
people in the book. There is some confusion about Anne St. John’s 
stepmother, who is said to be dead on page 165 and in Flanders with 
her son some time later—page 243. 


We have received from Messrs. Griffiths, Farran, Browne, & Co. a 
copy of The Old Pincushion, by Mrs. MOLRESWORTH—a very good 
child’s story, nicely got-up, and with some effective illustrations. 


(1) A Roving Commission. By G. A. HENTY. (2) Won by the 
Sword. By G. A. Henry. (Blackie.)—Which of these two books 
will come first in point of popularity will depend on the reader’s pre- 
ference for almost unmixed fiction or fiction with a good admixture of 
history. It is true that ‘‘A Roving Commission” is founded on fact, 
the struggle of the blacks in Hayti for independence ; but this serves 
only as a background for the adventures of Nat Glover,a young middy 
as active in getting into mischief as he is ingenious in getting out of it. 
He hasan exciting time of it, rescuing ladies from their rebellious slaves, 
capturing pirates and French ships with an energy worthy of a British 
sailor, Mr. Henty takes something of Miss Martineau’s view of 
Toussaint L’Ouverture ; but does not give him credit for as much 
single-minded self-sacrifice. In ‘t Won by the Sword,” a Scotch boy, 
Hector Campbell, finds favour with Turenne and joins in many of the 
campaigns in the latter part of the Thirty Years War. Hector, who 
always knows what to do and when to do it, rises so rapidly in rank 
that he is a colonel when he is not much over twenty, and the (Jueen 
presents him with an estate in Poitou which carries a utle with it. He 
at once sets to work to relieve his tenants of some of their burdens of 
taxation, &c., and they respond by fighting gallantly for him. If there is 
a weak spot in this admirable young man’s behaviour, it is the unconcern 
with which he leaves them to ihe probable oppression of his successor. 
The book gives an excellent idea of the difhculties with which Turenne 
had to contend. Both volumes are well illustrated. 


The Castaways. By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. (Griffiths, Farran, 
Browne, & Co.)—An ‘‘ Ocean Romance” such as this must necessarily 
contain at least one shipwreck, adventure with pirates, and, if possible, a 
hidden treasure in some * unsuspected isle in far-off seas.” Mr. Colling- 
woud’s latest story does not fall short in any of these respects, and, though 
his language in describing the handling of a vessel 1s-sometimes,tuv 
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technical for a landsman’s thorough comprehension, his tale is told with 
so much spirit that the reader's interest never flags. The hero, Con- 
yers, begins well by saving fifteen people from a sinking French barque, 
One is tempted to feel as if this were rather a waste of time, seeing that 
they are all drowned little more than a month afterwards ; but, as it 
rouses the undying admiration of the heroine, it serves its purpose. The 
heroine, we should say, is the weak part ; we cannot get up much interest 
in her. However, for the readers to whom this book will specially 
appeal this is of little consequence ; she will be a harmless accessory to 
many exciting scenes. 


A Loyal Little Maid. By Sarah Tytler. (Blackie.) Peggy Mal- 
colm is a very taking little maid, a delightful mixture of childishness and 

recocious womanhood. Her mother, Lady Anne, is equally life-like. 
it was from her that Peggy had inherited the spirit of self-sacrifice 
and devotion to duty which enabled her to bear up under Major Mon- 
crieft’s very arbitrary measures, while her elastic spirits helped her 
to enjoy any unexpected good with which the gods provided her. Her 
father had joined in Mar's Rebellion, and it was his treason against 
King George that brought misfortune on Peggy’s head and afterwards 
exiled the family for many years. Peggy’s feeling of weary helpless- 
ness during the long ride northwards and her utter want of appreciation 
of Highland scenery are very well described. 


With Shield and Assegat. By Captain F. S. BRERETON, R.A.M.C. 
(Blackie.)—We are somewhat tired of the type of schoolmaster repre- 
sented by Mr. Sefton—he figures in so many stories; an unreasonable, 
obstinate person, who, in the course of half an hour or so, changes his 
liking for the hero into settled mistrust, and gives all his confidence to the 
black sheep of the school. It isa comfort when Donald Stewart runs 
away (though it was very foolish of him to do so) and enlists in the 
6oth Rifles. From this point the story greatly improves. Donald was 
born in Zululand, and his knowledge of the language and people are 
valuable when his regiment is sent out to the Zulu War. Finding that 
his sister has been carried off in a raid, he buys his discharge so that he 
may be free to seek her. He rides out with Colonel Russell’s Horse, 
witnesses the massacre of Isandhlwana, takes part in the defence of 
Rorke’s Drift, and has many hairbreadth escapes in effecting his sister’s 
deliverance. The story has plenty of go, and is well illustrated. 


We have received from Messrs. Chambers a new edition of an old 
favourite, Tke Boys and Z, by Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Paper and print 
are excellent, but the ulustrations leave something to be desired. 


Weare glad to see published ina separate form Mobsley’s Mohicans, a 
capital school story, by HAROLD Avery (Nelson). It is well got up 
and illustrated. 

Master Charlie: Painter, Poet, Novelist, and Teacher. By C. 
HARRISON and S. H. HAMER. (Cassell.)—In perusing the work of 
Master Charlie we are led to speculate as to the age of those whom he 
wishes to ‘‘ amuse and instruckt.” Since some portion of this book has 
already appeared in Little Folks, we presume that it appeals to those 
of tender age, though we feel doubtful whether such would appreciate 
sufficiently the badness of spelling or eccentricity of drawing. But did 
the book fall into the hands of their elders, though they would assuredly 
be amused, they would feel that fewer specimens of Master Charlie’s art 
would have sufficed. On the whole, we should certainly advise Master 
Charlie to contine himself to painting in future. 


Pabo the Priest. By S. BARING GOULD. (Methuen.)—It is impos- 
sible to read without interest this story of the wrongs of Wales under 
the tyrannical rule of Henry I. By way of what he calls ‘* pacification ” 
the King causes Bernard, the Queen’s Steward, high in her favour 
because he is untrammelled by any scruples of conscience, to be conse- 
crated priest and bishop in the same day, and appoints him to the see 
of St. Davids in place of a man chosen by the Welsh Church. Bernard 
inaugurates his reign by fresh oppressions, treating with special severity 
the inhabitants of what was called the Sanctuary of David, who had 
hitherto been left in peace under their archpriest Pabo. He resists the 
oppressors, and has to fly to a refuge in the hills. Finding, however, 
that the only result of this is that the villagers are being hanged one by 
one because they will not betray him, he returns and gives himself up. 
Bernard’s merciful sentence is that he be thrown into a dungeon and 
‘* forgotten,” but his fate is a happier one, and he is able to help in the 
rebellion which wins back castle after castle from the King. The 
scenes are vividly described, and the different characters well drawn. 
The illustrations on the whole are good. 


We have received from Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. a copy of /vanhoe, 
one of the *‘ Illustrated Romances Series.” The print is very clear and 
good, and the volume, for its size, light and easy to hold. Many of 
Mr. Brock’s illustrations are extremely well drawn. In particular, ‘* De 
Bracy and Rowena ’”’ and “ The joyous pair were engaged in singing ” are 
most successful. The colouring is subdued and harmonious. Also a 
charming little edition of Micholas Nicklehy, in three volumes, with 
coloured frontispiece—most dainty and attractive. 


The Kings Signet. By Eviza F. POLLARD. (Blackie.)—The 
troubles of the Huguenots, and the desperate straits to which they were 
reduced on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, are excellent material 


for the writer of fiction to build upon. The story abounds in im- 

robabilities, but is pleasant reading nevertheless. If Madame 
oe had any strength of mind at all, which seems doubtful, it was 
concentrated in her love for her children ; yet she apparently forgets her 
infant of three months old in her flight from the château. When 
Claudine has ridden for ten hours on end to warn the Dumonts that 
they must fly, she would hardly have been content to have her supper 
and go to bed, and tell no one her errand till next morning. Nor, later 
on, could she have !owered Judith from the window in the manner 
described. All the members of the Dumont family find their way to 
England, where the story is carried on till after the Battle of the Boyne. 
It is nicely written, and much of it is interesting. The illustrations by 
G. D. Hammond add greatly to the attractions of the book. 


Some Great Things. By Lady DUNROYNE. (National Society.)— 
A well meant story, but the authoress is too much bent on pointing her 
moral, an excellent one in itself, and the reiteration bores the reader. 
The heroine fails somehow to win our sympathy ; her later stage of 
patience is almost as trying as her youthful impatience, and the final 
sacrifice of the fur cloak is absurd. 


Shipmates. By HUGH St. LEGER. (Griffiths, Farran, Browne, & Co.) 
—This is hardly up to the author’s usual level. Three mischievous young 
apprentices in the merchant service are the heroes of the tale, and 
three-fourths of the book are taken up with their pranks and practical 
jokes, two of them coming in for an adventure or two on land to finish 
up with. Some of the examples of the ‘‘ cheek ” of these youngsters 
are amusing, such as the ‘* Portuguese Man-of-war ;” but we should 
doubt if many skippers would take it as good humouredly as Capiain 
Thorpe. Boys will doubtless find plenty of amusement in the story. 


Bugle Minor. By M. BRAMSTON. (National Society.)—The author’s 
name leads us to expect a good, well written story, and we are not dis- 
appointed in ‘* Bugle Minor.” The history of the adventures of Syd 
Randal, who takes service in the Marines, and has exciting times in the 
region of Lake Nyassa, will delight a schoolboy’s heart. And while he 
is entertained he is also instructed, and that in a way which he will in 
no wise resent. Ibrahim, Syd’s Arab friend, teaches the hero, and we 
may hope also the reader, many a lesson by his steadfast faith and un- 
daunted courage. 


Nancy’s Fancies. By E. L. HAVERFIELD. (Chambers).—The tale 
of Nancy’s efforts to discover the fairy who will tell her where her 
father is, and the subsequent reappearance of her father, whom all 
supposed to have been drowned at sea, will no doubt help many children 
to pass some happy hours. The book is brightly written, and has four 
pretty illustrations by Mr. Percy Tarrant. 


Lettice Temple. By MAuD VEVERS. (National Society.)—A story 
of the time of James II. Lettice is an attractive girl, and we are glad 
that, in spite of troubles, she ends by ‘‘ living happy ever after.” We 
venture to think that she takes the astonishing gentleness of fierce 
“ Black Dick,” the highwayman, with great equanimity ; but then the 
reader is always of a suspicious nature. The book is nicely written 
and got up. 


The Odds and the Evens. By L. T. Meapg. (Chambers. )—We 
hardly think that this story will be as popular as most of Mrs. Meade’s 
books. She always writes easily ; but this story is both improbable and 
weak. The feud arising out of the rival claims to leadership of the 
combined families could never have been kept up in the way described, 
and there is no character which really gains our liking. The illustra- 
tions are effective in their contrasts of light and shade. 


SAFE NOVELS. 


Rose A Charlitte: an Acadien Romance. By MARSHALL SAUNDERS. 
(6s. Methuen.)—‘‘ Rose A Charlitte” is a story of Acadie belonging 
to modern times—as we are bound to believe, because in it girls nde on 
bicycles—but having so primitive a flavour that, but for this bit of 
chronological colour and a few concurrent historical data, we should 
throw it back a hundred years. Nimmo Vesper, American citizen, 1s 
descended from Englishmen who, in the old time, took their share m 
ousting Frenchmen from Canada. Nimmo’s ancestors worked cruelty, 
and the curse of the oppressed follows the descendants of the oppressor, 
until it finds in Nimmo a conscience quickly sensitive to the obligations 
entailed by his inheritance. The story tells how he sought out the 
descendants of his great-grandfather’s victims and made generous 
restitution. The wooing and winning of Rose A Charlitte makes the 
romance of the book, and the drawing of her exquisite character is its 
triumph. But there are many good characters in the story: Vesper 
himself, for one ; Rose’s cousin, Agapit Le Noir, the impulsive, child- 
like, typical Acadien ; Vesper’s mother; Rose’s boy—all are original, 
interesting, and vital. The setting of primitive life is delicious, and 
the motive involved in the survival and reappearance of a husband, 


(Continued on pegt 694.) 
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BELL’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 


Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., Classical Master at St. Paul’s School. 


HE special object of the Series is to make the editions as interesting and helpful as possible to the 
intelligent learner; and, with this end in view, in addition to the usual apparatus of Introductions, 
Notes, and Vocabularies, Illustrations have been introduced wherever it has been thought that they might 
help to elucidate the text. These will be gathered from the best sources, and will be chosen with a view 
to explaining the text, and making the reader more familiar with Greek and Roman life. Most of the 
Illustrations will be specially redrawn. 
Maps and Plans will also be inserted as required. 
The Volumes are being printed at the Oxford University Press, in pott 8vo size, and will be issued 


at the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. each (with or without Vocabularies). 


Cornelius Nepos.—Epaminondas, Hanni- ' Vergii’s A-neid.—Book i. By Rev. E. H. S. 


bal, Cato. By H. L. Earl, M.A., Grammar School, | Escort, M.A., Dulwich College. (7mmediately. 
Manchester. [Aeady. 

Vergii’s A-neid.— Book fi, By L. D. WAINWRIGHT, 

Eutropius.—Books I. and Ii. (One Vol.). By M.A , St. Paul’s School. [Shortly 
J. G. Spencer, B.A., St. Paul’s Preparatory School. (Ready. 

; Vergii’s A-neld.—Book llli. By L. D. Wain- 

eee ids f. By A.C. Lippert, sa pe WRIGHT, M.A., St. Paul’s School. [lm mediately. 

Coosar.—Book Il. By A. C. Lippe, M.A., High | Vergii’s AEneld.—Book IV. By A.S. Warman, 


School, Nottingham. [ Ready. B.A., Grammar School, Manchester. [/momediately. 


Ceosar.—Book fil. By ¥. H. Corson, M.A., Head- | Yergil.—Selection from Books Vil. to Xil. 


master of Plymouth College, and G. M. GWYTHER, M.A., By W. G. Coast, B.A., Fettes College. [Zmmediately. 
Assistant-Master. [/mmediately. 
Ceosar.—Book IV. By the Rev. A. W. Upcort, | Ovid's Metamorphoses.— Book I. By G. H. 
M.A., Headmaster of St. Edmund’s School, Canterbury. WELLS, M.A., Merchant Taylors’ Schogl. [Ready 
[ Shortly. 
Ovid.—Selection from the Metamor- 
Cesar. — Book V. By A. Revnotp, M.A., Mer- Phoses. By J. W. E. Pearce, M.A., University College 
chant Taylors’ School. [ Shortly. School, London. [Shortly. 
Cœsar.— Book VI. By J. T. Puitiipson, M.A., 3 
Headmaster of Christ’s College, Finchley. [ Shortly. Horace’s Odes.— Book I. By C. G. BOTTING, 


B.A., St. Paul’s School. [ Ready. 


Livy.—Book IX., cc. i.-xix. By W. C. Fram- 
STEAD WALTERS, M.A., formerly of Christ's College, New | Horace’s Odes,—Book fi. By C. G. ROTTING, 


Zealand. [Ready. B.A., St. Paul’s School. ' [ Shortiy. 
Livy. — Hannibal's First Campaign in | Cicero. — Speeches against Catiline, 
Italy. (Selected from Book XXI.) By F. E. A. TRAYEs, i. and Il. (One Vol.) By F. HERRING, M.A., Blundell’s 
M.A., St. Paul’s School. [/mmediately. School, Tiverton. (Shortly. 


UPWARDS OF 300 TESTIMONIALS IN FAVOUR OF THIS SERIES MAY BE SHEN AT 
MESSRS. BELL'S. 


Specimen Copies post free to Headmasters on application. 


“The Masters of Junior Forms and Preparatory Schools should make the acquaintance of this Series of Illustrated 
Classics : it surpasses all else that we have seen.”—School Guardian. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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thought dead, is serious and even austere. Altogether the book has a 
delicate charm and distinction which make it well worth reading. 

Chronicles of Teddy’s Village, by Mrs. MURRAY HICKsON, illus- 
trated by FRANCES EWAN (Ward, Lock), is a collection of prettily 
written idylls having no very distinctive character or point. 

An Englishman. By Mary L. PENDERED. (Methuen.)—We 
must thank this authoress for a good deal of freshness and health of 
sentiment that is too rarely found in the pages of fin de siècle novels. 
The plot, if we may apply such a title to so simple a narrative, is both 
daring and suggestive, and not without food for thought to the thinkers 
and social reformers of a democratic age. The heroine, Mai Lovel, is 
a colonels daughter, and has always moved in select circles. On 
her father’s dying insolvent, she insists on obtaining a situation as 
governess, despite the gasps of aristocratic relatives. Too late, she 
finds that her employer, Michael Rolf, is a grocer, and keeps his shop 
in person, and that he is the elder brother, not the father, of her 
pretty young charge. The comic element in the situation appeals to 
her, and she determines to face it out. The reader already scents the 
finish. Somehow or other the grocer and Mai are to fall in love and 
get married, despite all inherent prejudices from within and oppo- 
sitions from without. The crux or the problem naturally lies in the 
character of the grocer. If he be a fine fellow, a man in fact, with 
some tastes unusual to his class, the reader will succumb before him 
step by step with the heroine. It is just in this point, unfortunately, 
that the authoress seems to us to fail. Every stage device is resorted 
to—burglary, conspiracy of all sorts, sudden murder, or something 
equally bad, and, finally, an unmistakable fire, to bring out the hero’s 
masculine qualities. But he is never anything else than a huge kind- 
hearted, unreasoning bungler. His prowess always strikes the reader 
as some lucky accident in which the vast energy that is his has escaped 
misdirection for once, and found the right lines. With the heroine he 
is invariably nervous or impertinent. A propos of a rival, the cultured 
great-grandnephew of a duke, he remarks: ‘‘ Ah! something in the 
political line.” ‘‘I should say that would suit you very well, Miss 
Lovel. You would like it, would’nt you? Having ’em all round 
you—statesmen and M.P.’s and all sorts with you, wire pulling, 
governing the country, like the ladies in some of Dizzy’s novels.” 
In reply to an icy query, he stutters: ‘‘I beg pardon . .. but Nan 
said . . . he seems just the cut for you.” Most of Adam’s sons, how- 
ever, succeed in putting their foot in it during the precarious period of 
courtship ; but there is scarcely one of them, even the humblest, who 
has not the courage sometimes to make himself master of the situation. 
But not so poor Rolf. Once, when she was napping, he kissed her 
on the ear, but half died of fright afterwards ; so, except for the fact 
that the female heart, like the wind, always does what it listeth, and 
for no other conceivable reason, the reader would feel some wonder 
that Mai should prefer this lover to all others, including the Squire. 
Except for the fact that he is clean and so tall that he blocks up the 
doorway when she wants to leave the room, he seems to be devoid of 
attractive qualities. He might have been allowed, surely, just a 
minimum of the higher mental faculties. His highest flight is reached 
when he says that he will endeavour to do some improving reading in 
the winter. This is not fait, we think, to the best type of artizan, let 
alone the intelligent shopkeeper. In life, of course, we should express 
no surprise at Mai’s choice ; but in a novel we are justified in doing so 
if the novelist does not make that choice more or less comprehensible 
to us. 


THE Modern Language Association has arranged a course of lectures 
on Phonetics, to be given by Prof. Walter Rippmann, at Queen’s 
College, Harley Street, beginning on November 5. Tickets may be 
we from W. G. Lipscomb, Esq., University College School, 


MEssrs. HARRUTT have sent us a box of their Plasticine, an artificial 
paste, intended to supersede modelling clay and wax. It is clean, 
inolorous, and has the great recommendation of retaining its ductibility 
under any temperature and for any time. 


WELSHPOOL CouNTY SCHOOL FoR GirRLs.—S. A. Rowlands, of 
Berriew, has gained an entrance scholarship (full remission of fees). 
Sybil Aida Hutchins has been awarded the Montgomeryshire Exhibi- 
tion of £10 tenable for three years at any University or Univer- 
sity College approved by the County Governing Body. Central 
Welsh Board Examination, 1899 :—Senior Certificate: Sybil Aida 
Hutchins, distinction in English Language, English Literature, and 
French, Junior Certificate: Cissie Davies, distinction in History ; 
Edith Davies, Ethel Davies, Senior papers with distinction in English 
Language and English Literature, Senior papers, French, Arithmetic, 
Ilistory; Nellie Evans, Olga Holloway, Gwen Hughes, distinction, 
Scripture, Arithmetic, French ; Alice Lewis, Senior papers, French and 
Arithmetic ; Louisa Lloyd, Senior paper, Arithmetic; Ethelwyn 
Roberts, Senior paper, Arithmetic, 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


A NAWA NN RO ee ee a 


SIZLHOTIONS FROM THNNYSON’S POBMS. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by the Rev. E. C. Everarp Owen, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Harrow School Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. [Now ready. 


' TWO NEW HISTORIES. 


ENGLAND IN THE NINSTHEHNTH CBNTURY. By C. W. Oman, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Author of ‘‘A History of England,” 
“The Art of War in the Middle Ages,” &c. One Vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

This volume supplies a much felt need in providing a lucid history of the events of 
our own time within a moderate compass, and brought down to the last year of the 
nineteenth century. 


BNGLISH HISTORY.—For Juniors. By E. S. Symes. Author of 
t The Story of London,” ‘The Story of Lancashire,” &c. With Illustrations 
and Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 


AFRICA AS SBEN BY ITS HXPLORERS. Containing extracts 
from the writings of more than fifty explorers, from the time of Herodotus to the 
present day. Edited by E. J. Wess, B.A. With Illustrations. Crown gvo, 
cloth, 2s. 

LBS FRANCAIS BN MBHNAGBE. By Jarra S. Wotrr. With 
Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. An entirely original book, 
teaching the ordinary conversation of family life in France by a series of bright 
and entertaining scenes. 

A theneum.—“ This lively little volume, with its clever illustrations, will form a 
capital reading-book, especially for girls. They will learn a good deal of French in 

a pleasant way. The volume is calculated to interest and amuse young people.” 


HBLPS FOR THM STUDY OF JULES VERNBE'S “ VOYAGE 
AU CHNTRE DB LA TERRE.” Containing Supplementary Notes 


and a Vocabulary for the use of Teachers. By Rosa BasseTrT. Price gd. 


SIMPLE FRENCH STORIES. 


An entirely new Series of easy Texts, with Notes and Vocabulary, prepared under 
the General Editorship of Mr. L. Von GLEHN, Assistant- Master at Merchant Taylors’ 
School. Price of cach Volume, gd. 


UNE DRAMH DANS LSS AIRS. By JuLEs VERNE. 
PIF-PAF, By Epovarp LABouLave. 


LA PETITE SOURIS GRISH; and HISTOIRE DEB ROSSTTSH. 
By Madame De SEGUR. 


BN ANNIVERSAIRE A LONDRBS, and two other Stories. By 


. J. STAHL, 


MONSIEUR LE VENT BT MADAME LA PLUIE. By ArrED 


De Musser. 


LA FEM GRIGNOTTE; and LA OUISINE AU SALON. From 
** Le Théâtre de la Jeunesse.” 


POUOIN AT, and two other Tales. By EDOUARD LABOULAYE. 


MAGNHTISM AND MLMĦMOTRIOITY. By J. PaLev Yorke, of the 
Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A THXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL OHBMISTRY. By Dr. R. A. 
LenreLDprT, Professor of Physics at the East London Technical College. Cro 


8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Atrrep Eart, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Tonbridge School. With numerous Illustrations and 


Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF PHYSIOLOGY. By Leonarp Hirt, M.B., Lecturer 
in Physiology at the London Hospital Medical College. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Diagrami: 6s. 

Journal of Education.— Mr. Hill is one of the most brilliant of our poon er 
physiologists, and has won a deservedly high place in the scientific world by his 
masterly work upon the circulatory system. We have found Mr. Hill's Manual tbe 
freshest and most fascinating book upon the subject since Huxley's classic Lessons ; 
and we regard it as the best introduction to Modern Physiology in the English 
language.’ 

THE HLEMENTS OF BUCLID, BOOKS I.-VI. By R. LACHLAN, 
Sc.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Alternative 
Proofs, Notes, Exercises, all the Standard Theorems, and a large collection of 
Riders and Problems. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Also issued in the following Divisions :— 
Buclid, Book I. Cloth, rs. 
Buclid, Books I. and II. Cloth, rs. 6d. 
Buclid, Books I., II., and III. Cloth, as. 6d. 
Huclid, Books III. and IV. 2s. 
Huclid, Books I.-IV. 3s. 


AN HLEMBENTARY TREATISH ON PRACTICAL MATHE. 
MATIOS. By Jonn Granam, B.A., Demonstrator of Mechanical Engineering 
and Applied Mathematics in the Technical College, Finsbury. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


M- EDWARD ARNOLD'S COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 
will be forwarded, post free, on application. 


Loypox; EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND: 
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CROWN 8vo, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


COMMON SENSE IN EDUCATION 
AND TEACHING. 


A MANUAL OF PRACTICE. 


By P. A. BARNETT, M.A. 


‘* Unless we are much mistaken, this volume will be accepted as one of the best text-books of the day.”’—School Guardian. ‘‘ Marked by force, 
definiteness, and sanity ; from end to end it is simply packed with valuable material, and from end toend there is hardly a dull page.” —Academy. 
“ Full of unaffected common sense on the practical problems of education. His straightforward talk to teachers will appeal directly to those 
for whom it is intended.”—-EZducational Times. ‘‘ Teachers of all kinds will do well to read and inwardly digest it.”"—Shefield Telegraph. 
“ Based upon an unusually wide and skilfully utilized knowledge of recent educational discussion.”—Glasgow Herald. ‘‘ Of the highest interest 
and value to all who are engaged in teaching.” Sheffield Independent. ‘‘ The chapters... would... largely help to reform what is merely 
cumbersome machinery.”—Sfectator. ‘‘The whole book is pervaded by a breath of strong common sense.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“ Mr. Barnett’s exhaustive and carefully reasoned treatise. . . . Admirably written and carefully thought out. Every teacher will find in 
it much to interest and something to instruct him.”—Lzterature. ‘‘A weighty contribution to educational literature.’—Aberdeen Free Press. 
** Will be read with interest by many who are neither professional specialists nor experts in the field of pedagogy.” —Athenaum. ‘* Distinctly 
shows high-water mark in the way of a helpful, common-sense, and masterly review of our present knowledge of the chief principles underlying 
the science and art of teaching.” — Teachers? Monthly. ‘‘ Deserves the perusal of every teacher. It deals in a most interesting way with every 
phase of school life.”—Secondary Education. ‘Mr, Barnett writes as one having authority, and not as the arm-chair philosopher.” —School World. 
“ A sound interpretation of what is and what ought to be in our schools.” —Zducational News. ‘* Abounding common sense is its chief character- 
istic.’ —Zducational Review. ‘ An exceedingly useful guide to the theory and practice of educational work by a practical man.” —Nottingham 
Guardian. ‘*‘The genuine outcome of a teacher’s wide experience, and facts and deductions sufficient to satisfy the thirstiest.”—Saturday 
Review. ‘‘ Much that is suggestive, stimulating, and, in the best sense, helpful.”—-Oniversity Correspondent. ‘‘ A cure for pedantry.” —Speaker. 
** An able book.”—Daily News. “A level-headed educationist.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. ‘‘ A book which should not be missed by any one.”— 
School Board Chronicle. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOMBAY. 


THE EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


ESTABLISHED 188l. 


For Circular, Testimonials, and any 
Maker’s List and designs, apply to the 


Manager, 43 Estate Buildings, 
Huddersfield; 21 Argyle Cres- 
cent, Portobello, Edinburgh; or 
=——— | y at 20 Highbury Place, London, N. 
mili Wia Vig (close to Highbury Station and Trams), 
A hi eT l raf EN F 


1 


This Company supplies Pianos, Ameri- 
can Organs, Harmoniums, &c., at prices 
unequalled by any other Firm, Dealer, 
or Maker, for Cash or Instalments, with a 
month's free trial, a ro years’ Warranty, 
carriage pus and free exchange or return 
at our risk and cost if not fully satisfactory. 
See our 45-Guinea Piano for £21 Cash, or 36 Monthly Instalments of 14s. N.B.— 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE. SDENT IRatu prastvas iS heius tase a 
FOR RELIEF MAPS AND TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


- — | “For quality of tone, delicacy of touch, and general excellence of manufacture 
A REVOLUTION IN MODELLINC. Clean! Harmless! Indestructible ! throughout, there are no better instruments to be had at anything near the prices 


at which these Pianos are being offered.” — JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, June, 1898. 


Useful for many purposes in School Teaching besides that of the Kindergarten and | 
ART MODELLING. 

One 1b., 18. 8d. The “Complete Modeller” Box, fitted with Plasticine in Four | Show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instru- 

Colours, Tool, and all requisites, 28. 10d., post free, from all the large Educational ments for Home or School use, specifying class preferred, and you will find we can 


Supply houses, or WM. HARBUTT, Dept. Y6, BATH. save you many pounds.—[P/ease mention this paper.) 
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CASSELL’S 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Founders of the Empire. By PHILIP GIRRS. 256 pages. 
Extra crown vo, prettily bound in cloth. With 4 Coloured 
Plates and numerous Illustrations. Price 1s. 8d. ; or handsomely 
bound as Prize Book, 2s. 6d. 


OPINIONS JUST RECEIVED. 


‘‘‘ The Founders of the Empire’ is a most excellent school book, especially at the 
present time, when it is so needful that the present generation should catch some- 
thing of the spirit and patriotism of the founders of England's world-wide Empire "— 
The Rev. Lewis H. Pearson, Market Bosworth Grammar School. 


** * Founders of the Empire’ is entirely admirable both in idea and execution.” — 
Mr. F. S. O. Tomas, M.A., The Grammar School, Haverfordwest. 


“' Founders of the Empire’ is an ideal history reader. It is on an excellent plan, 
a T carried out."—-The Principat, Grammar School, West Park 
t. Helen's. 


In Danger’s Hour; or, Stout Hearts and Stirring 
Deeds. With Introduction by H. O. ARNOLD-ForsTer, M.P. 
With numerous Illustrations. Blue cloth, 1s. 8d.; or, handsomely 
bound as Prize Book, 2s. 6d. 

“The little reader just issued by Cassells, called ‘In Dang?r's Hour,’ at once 


took hold of boys’ fancies, and it would be hard to say which story is most liked.”— 
SOMERSET BATEMAN, in the Educational Times." 


New and Revised Edition. 


Cassell’s Lessons in French. Part I., containing 240 
pages, crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 2s. Part II., ready shortly. 


This work (which reached a sale of 141,070 copies in its original 
edition) has been revised by Mr. JAMES BoiELLE, B A., Examiner in 
French Language and Literature in the University of London. It is 
now in all respects suitable for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations and the College of Preceptors’ Examinations. The type has 
been reset in a bold style, and each lesson, with the exercises bearing 
upon it, has been brought within the compass of an hour’s work. 


An Entirely New and Enlarged Edition. 


Optics. By Prof. HAUGHTON. Revised and to a great extent 
rewritten by the Rev. ISAAC WARREN, of Trinity College, Dublin. 
With additional Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


Casseil’s Ciassical Readers for School and Home. . 


In Two Volumes. Abundantly Illustrated. Vol. I., 448 pages, 
extra crown 8vo, price 1s. 8d.; Vol. II., 736 pages, price 2s. 6d. 
“I am obliged to you for sending me specimen copies of the ‘Classical Readers.’ 
Their type is excellent; the selections good, interesting, and at the same time pure 
and sound English. 1 have determined to discard all other literary readers and use 
the ‘Classical Readers’ exclusively in our Preparatory School."—From Rev. G. E 
Mackie, Godolphin School, Hammersmith, W. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST DICTIONARIES. 


Casseii’s French Dictionary. (French-English and 
English-French.) §15th Thousand. Revised and Corrected from 
the Seventh and latest Edition of the Dictionary of the French 
Academy. 1,150 pages. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; half-morocco, 5s. 

*** Cassell’s French Dictionary’ has become a standard work in this country, being 
used in the best schools, recommended by many of the first professors of the day, 


and generally found a reference book of the highest value and importance.”— Daily 
Chronicle. 


Casseil’s German Dictionary. (German-English and 
English-German.) 222nd Thousand. 1,120 pages. Demy 8vo, 
Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d.; half-morocco, §s. 

“To say this is the best of the smaller German dictionaries in the field is faint 
praise ; and, were it not for the special merits of one or two, we might, without 


exaggeration, say that Miss Weir is first, and the rest nowhere." —/Journai of 
Liducation, 


Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. (Latin-English and English- 
Latin.) 1oznd Thousand. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, §s. 


“The new and revised edition of this Dictionary is a marvel of cheapness. In its 
927 pages will be found everything that a dictionary can be expected to supply to the 
students of classical Latin. The paper is good, the printing is clear, and che binding 
strong, yet the price is only 3s. 6d. The book well deserves tò command a large 
sale."— Board Teacher. 


Cassell’s School Catalogue will be sent, post free, on application. 


CASSELL & CO., LIMITED, LupGatre Hitt, LONDON. 


JUST READY. 
A DOUBLE NUMBER 


OF THE 


PRACTICAL TEACHER'S 


ART MONTHLY. 


Price Threepence. Post free Fourpence. 


This Number contains, in addition to the Special features 
enumerated below : 


THREE FULL-PAGE COLOURED PLATES, 


ILLUSTRATING PORTRAIT PAINTING, DESIGN, 
BRUSHWORK, NATURE STUDIES, &c. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED CONTRIBUTIONS :— 


THE CHILDREN’S ACADEMY: an Illustrated 
Review of the Drawing Bxhibition of the 
Royal Drawing Society. 


ART FOR ALL. By T. G. Roorer, H.M.I. of Schools. 
COLOUR DESIGN IN SCHOOLS. 
AMBIDEXTROUS DRAWING. By H.BLOOMFIELD BARE. 
DRAWING FROM NATURE. 

HLIZABHTHAN ARCHITECTURE. 

WOODWORE FOR SCHOOLS. 

THE FAVOURITE FLOWERS OF THE MONTH. 


OUR WSLL-KNOWN WORKS OF ART: The 
Parthenon. By W. E. SPARKES. 


EXAMINATION THSTS IN LIGHT AND SHADE. 
DAILY ROUNDS OF A DRAWING INSPHOTOR. 
THE NEW FREEHAND FROM PHOTOGRAPHIC 


REPRESENTATIONS OF COASTS. Fully Illustrated 
in Three Stages. 


Order from your Bookseller now, as the Number cannot be 
i Reprinted. 


Price Sixpence. 


PRACTICAL TEACHE 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED CONTENTS: 


The Hducational Conference at Berne. By Special Correspondents 

Interview with Herr Fritschi (President). 

An Illustrated Visit to the Royal College of Science. 

Notes on the British Association Meetings. 

Our Illustrated Geographical Note Book. 

The Case for Manual Training. 

Notes on Secondary and Technical Bducation. 

Hducation in Scotland. Bducation in Ireland. 

Foreign Notes. 

French ana German Prize Competitions for Teachers and 
Students. 

Notes of Lessons, with Blackboard Illustrations. 

Practical Blementary Science; Lessons on Bnglish. 

London Matriculation Latin (June, 1900). 

Olass Teaching Aids; Tutorial and Science Sections. 


Also Ready this day. 


Tue PRACTICAL TEACHER EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
33 PaThkNosrer Row, Lonpon, E.C.; New York Orrice, 37 East 18TH ST.: 
and of all Booksellers and Newsagents at Home and Abroad. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATIONS, 1900 AND 1901. 


Special Subjects. 
MATRICULATION, 1900. 


For January, 1900. 
VBERGIL.—ABHNBID, Book VI. Text and Nores, 1s. 6d. 


VocaBULARY, 1g, TRANSLATION, 18. IN Onr VoL., 3s. SrEconn EDITION. 
PLATO.—APOLOGY. Trxr and Notes, 3s. 6d. TRANSLA- 
TION, 1g. 6d, IN One VoL., 48. 6d. 
For June, 1900. 


CAHSAR.—THE INVASION OF BRITAIN. Book IV., 
Ch. 20-Book V., Ch. 23. With Two Maps. Text and Notes, 3s, 6d. 
VOCABULARY, 18. 6d. RANSLATION, 1s. 6d. IN One Voi., 45. 6d. 


BURIPIDBS.—HECUBA. TExt and Notes, 3s. 6d. Trans- 
LATION, 18. 6d. IN Ong VoL., 48. 6d. 


MATRICULATION, 1901. 


For January. 1901, 
VBERGIL.—AENBID, Book II. Texr and Nores, 1s. 6d. 


VocaneLary, Is. TRANSLATION, 1s, IN One VoL., 3s. 


ABSCHYLUS. —-PROMETHBUS. Text and Nores, 28. 6d. 
TRANSLATION (¿n the press), 15. 6d. Ix One Vor, (in the press), 38, 6d. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
FOR IRELAND. 


N considering the Report of the Irish Intermediate Education 
Commission, published recently, we must take into account 
the evidence on which it is based and the many difficulties that 
the Commissioners had to meet. Recommendations which in 
themselves may seem of doubtful value take a different aspect 
when we perceive that they are designed to counteract evils 
which the evidence given before the Commission showed to 
exist in the present system, or are, perhaps, necessary from the 
peculiar circumstances of Irish education; they may also be 
of the nature of a compromise, since there were conflicting 
opinions on many points among the members of the Com- 
mission themselves. 

The Commission consisted of the Intermediate Board, whose 
administration of the Act of 1878 was to be criticized, and 
it was the Board who asked for this Commission. This singular 
arrangement has, at least, the advantage that the recommend- 
ations will have some chance of being carried into effect, and that 
the inquiry has given the members of the Board a great 
deal of information and enlightenment that will be of much 
value as future guidance. It must also be said that nothing 
could have been fairer, more painstaking, and more impartial 
than the whole conduct of the inquiry. Those who gave 
evidence were encouraged to speak with the utmost candour, 
and not the slightest attempt was made to excuse or cloak the 
defects in the present system, or to evade reforms. 

An immense mass of evidence, oral and written, was obtained 
from Irish teachers and managers of schools, and from others 
connected with Irish education, while the views of experts in 
other countries were also obtained in writing. The only thing 
to be regretted is that the Commission did not visit schools in 
Ireland—see for themselves the buildings in which the teach- 
ing 1s carried on, the aspect of the pupils, and the manner in 
which their teachers deal with them. They would also have 
done well, for comparison, to have visited some of the best 
schools in England and abroad. This contact with the reality 
at first hand would have been of more value than much 
evidence from others, and a great help towards framing reforms 
that are thoroughly practicable. It might, however, have in- 
volved more time and labour than the members of the Com- 
mission, who are busy men engaged in other arduous and 
responsible work, could give. In the taking of evidence they 
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showed the most active interest, high ability, and both im- 
partiality and courtesy. 

Three leading aims dominate the Report—to distribute the 
grant (about £85,000 a year) in a manner that will secure public 
confidence and be free from suspicion of favouritism or the 
possibility of fraud. To this end, the Commission point out, 
they have retained a public examination as the basis and test 
for the granting of endowment to the various schools. 

This method is, in reality, as impossible completely to guard 
from fraud (if people are determined to cheat) as any good 
system of inspection ; but the little inspection we have had has 
been so absurdly inadequate and faulty that there is strong 
dislike and distrust of it among many in Ireland, and, in the 
examination as a test, the public certainly at present have more 
confidence. 

The second aim of the Commission has been to correct the 
evils which the evidence they received abundantly proved to 
exist. The worst of these evils are the cramming type of teach- 
ing engendered, the overwork of clever pupils to secure a 
large number of marks, and the tendency to neglect parts and 
aspects of education which cannot be tested by a written examina- 
tion. To remedy these defects the Commission propose to alter 
the whole system of examination, and to introduce inspection. 

The third aim has evidently been to meet the various views 
and suggestions laid before the Commission—not an easy task, 
seeing that opinions ranged from those of school managers, who 
seemed to consider the present system nearly perfect and to 
dread any change, to those of reformers, who would gradually 
sweep away the whole state of things as they are, and sub- 
stitute a carefully planned system of inspection. 

The Report recommends that inspection shall be used to test 
the adequacy and sanitary state of the school buildings; the 
“ reasonableness of the school hours and the amount of work”; 
“ the sufficiency of the teaching staff”; the practical teaching 
of physical science and the use of proper appliances for such 
subjects; the teaching of modern languages (especially as 
regards pronunciation) ; and other matters for which a written 
examination gives no test. Unless a school satisfies the in- 
specturs on these points it will be ineligible for any grant. If 
it 1s reported as highly efficient, an additional bonus on the 
grant it earns through the examinations may be given. 

The change in the mode of giving such grants is not less re- 
markable a reform. An “Intermediate Roll” will be formed, 
on which will be placed the name of every pupil of an age 
between the limits at present fixed for the four examinations— 
that is, between thirteen and eighteen—with the exception of 
those whose parents have stated in writing an objection to their 
being examined. The rest are supposed (though it is not 
definitely so stated) to enter in one of the four grades for a 
“ General Pass Examination” wholly non-competitive, to be 
held every June. The Commission are emphatic in pointing 
out that this examination will be very different from the present 
examinations. They say: “We think it should approximate as 
nearly as possible to the kind of examination of the individual 
students, which ought to be made by an inspector thoroughly 
testing for the purposes of comparison the educational work 
done in each school. The papers, therefore, should be of such 
a character as (a) to test true educational work, as distinct from 
the mere overloading of the memory, and (4) to be such as to be 
within the capacity of a well taught pupil of average ability.” 

For each pupil on the “ Intermediate School Roll” there will 
be given to the school a capitation grant, the amount of the 
grant to be determined by “the proportion borne by the 
number of pupils of the school who pass the General Ex- 
amination to the total number of students on the ‘ Intermediate 
School Roll?” From a minimum on a certain percentage of 
passes, it will rise with an increase in the number of passes to a 
fixed maximum. In addition, a bonus will be given () if the 
marks gained by all the pupils of all grades reach a high per- 
centage of the maximum of marks attainable ; (b) if the number 
of passes in the Middle and Senior Grades bear a good pro- 
portion to those of the junior; and (c) if the school be highly 
approved by the inspectors. 

This capitation grant will constitute the entire endowment the 
schools will get ; so that the scheme is designed to induce 
teachers to aim at uniform excellence in the whole school rather 
than at high distinction in the more talented pupils. 

The grant will be calculated on the average of three years. 
Thus the grant a schoo) will get in 1904 will depend on its 


results in 1901, 1902, and 1903. It is evidently intended also 
to make the examination such that a teacher can use his own 
methods, and yet be sure of success if his teaching be sound. 

A distinct examination. will be held for honours and prizes 
each year in all grades (except one, Preparatory), which will 
necessarily be competitive as regards prizes. For this the 
managers will receive no fees or grant. 

Still, with the object of leaving teachers free to use their own 
methods, the Board will allot a “ prize grant” to any school 
preferring to examine its own pupils (of course, on some scheme 
approved by the Board) rather than send them in for the public 
Honour Examination. The details of this alternative are not 
explained. 

The third important change is the proposal to divide all the 
examinations higher than that of the Preparatory Grade into a 
“ Grammar School Course” for those destined for the Univer- 
sity or the higher branches of the Civil Service, and a “ Modern 
Course” for those going to business or to scientific pursuits. 
Each pupil, at the age of fifteen, must select either side. 

Minor proposals are that the Board shall, to improve science 
teaching, form a connexion with the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, occupying the position of a “ Local Authority” ; that the 
Board shall have the power to advance money on approved 
security to schools for the provision of scientific appliances and 
other things, or to help to start a new school in a sparsely 
populated district ; and that some of the exhibitions awarded 
on the Honour Examination shall take the form of bursaries to 
assist the education of the pupil. 

The results of this elaborate scheme cannot at present be 
estimated. Almost everything will depend on how it is carried 
out. The Report leaves most important details unmentioned, 
as init only matters are gone into which require legislation. 
It is plain, for example, that the value of the proposed in- 
spection will depend on the choice and equipment of the 
inspectors and the methods on which inspection is carried out ; 
that whether the teacher remain enslaved, as he is at present, 
by the examiner will depend on whether the Board can 
thoroughly improve the examination papers ; that much will 
depend also on the programme of studies adopted and the 
system of marking. 

Some difficulties in the practical carrying out of the scheme 
suggest themselves. If we are to have distinct courses in the 
three higher grades (“Grammar School” and “ Modern”), 
with distinct examinations in each (General Pass and Honours), 
schools will have thirteen classes for the examinations instead 
of, as at present, four. When the programme is known it may 
be possible to work some of the subjects in one class ; but it 
is evidently intended that the courses shall be wholly different ; 
and, if so, they will probably need separate preparation. In 
Ireland, where, with a small population separated by religious 
distinctions into many schools, the numbers are not large in 
any school, this multiplication of classes is a serious matter. 
It may be intended that a school should devote itself to either 
the “Grammar School” or the “ Modern” side; but this, 
except in the three or four large towns, will be almost im- 
possible in Ireland. 

Again, it may be a great drawback that at the age of fourteen 
every pupil shall be compelled to choose either the “ Modern” 
or the “ Grammar School” course. 

One of the defects of the Intermediate system has been 
that it did not touch the teaching of pupils below the age of 
twelve or thirteen. This still remains. No monetary en- 
couragement or help from inspection is given towards the 
good teaching of junior classes and very young children. 

It may also be reasonably doubted if so elaborate a system 
can be successfully carried out by an unpaid Board of seven 
gentlemen who, though most able men, are not educational 
experts, and each of whom is actively engaged .n absorbing 
work of his own. 

Everything depends on how the scheme is carried out. If 
the inspection be not good, it will bring a new crop of evils. 
If the examination papers be not radically improved, the de- 
fective type of teaching we have had will continue. 

The value of the scheme lies in its flexibility. If the new 
powers now sought by the Board be given, they will be able 


‘ to introduce changes tentatively, to modify them with fresh 


experience, and gradually to improve their own scheme, which 
is certainly capable of being made an immense improvement 
on the present system. ALICE OLDHAM. 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Imperial Rule in India. Being an Examination of the Principles 
proper to the Government of Dependencies. By THEODORE 
MORISON. (7% X5 ìn., pp. 147; price 3s. 6d. Constable.) 

Mr. Morison has given us a book which is not only interesting, 
but also well written and sound in its opinions. It is botha 
pleasure and a profit to read this examination of principles, with 
sundry suggestions as to their application to practice. If now 
and then we hesitate to accept fully some of these suggestions, 
we do so with all due deference, for Mr. Morison has spent many 
years in India in close intimacy with the native gentry, and is at 
present a professor at the University College established by Sir 

Syed Ahmed Khan Bahadur at Aligarh, in the North-West 

Provinces. His main topic is that, in spite of our many ex- 

cellences as governors, we do not contrive to make our govern- 

ment popular in India—partly because we leave undone many 
things which we might very well do; and partly because we do 

many others which, though well intentioned, are unsuitable to a 

dependency in India’s present stage of development. He takes 

it for granted—and we, at any rate, will not contradict him— 
that our aim is so to rule the country that at some future time 
the country shall be at least fit to rule itself. The prime requisite 

for this is that India, as a whole, shall first have become a 

nation ; or, at least, that “in her different provinces a national 

sentiment shall have arisen conterminous with definite territorial 
limits.” We must confess that we ourselves cannot see the 
traces of even the beginnings of such a state of things. The 
various races, with their various languages and faiths, are 
scattered through the length and breadth of India, and show no 
signs, as far as we can learn, of special conglomeration. Nor 
does Mr. Morison hold a different view. But he thinks, and 
with this we agree, that we might start and foster the growth of 
a sentiment of nationality by encouraging the various com- 
munities that inhabit India to unite in supporting one central 
authority common to all India, or distinct for each several 
province. Tomake this central authority attractive and popular 
in India, to make it the cause and the object of loyalty, it must 
not be an impersonal, machine-like government, but the personal, 
living rule of the Empress, evident, if not always, still often. 

Very well does Mr. Morison make this point and deal with 

its corollaries. Excellent also is his exposition of the blunders 

which, with all the good will in the world, we make in applying 
to the inhabitants of India maxims and principles of govern- 
ment which belong to the settled nationalities of Western 

Europe. The free press is one of these. The native press is 

allowed, nay, encouraged, to criticize the measures and motives 

of the Government—which commonly means to grossly mis- 
represent them—but no official is allowed to answer and refute 
these criticisms in any effective way or to expound the true 
mind of Government. The consequence is that natives in- 
evitably come to believe the alleged facts and statements which 

they never see contradicted. . 

Again, there is the confusion which so often arises between 
the meaning of opposition to Government in England and its 
meaning in India. In England it means opposition to the 

Ministers then in power, who can be upset without damage to 

the Constitution. In India it means opposition to the Con- 

stitution itself. Government by representation and political 
parties is not possible where the great mass of the people do 
not care for politics pure and simple. Where representation 
has been tried in India on a small scale locally, the lines of 
cleavage have been found to be not political, but racial and 
religious. In fact, representation has but proved a means for 
calling forth and exercising those very animosities whose dis- 
appearance it is our desire to promote. The policy of the 
Indian Government with regard to its “collectors” also comes 
in for some wise criticism ; nor is it difficult for Mr. Morison to 
show the bad results of constantly shifting the collector from 
post to post, so that he never gets to know the people inti- 
mately nor they to know him, and of the never-ending demand 
for reports, which waste so much time and energy. It must be 
gratifying to Mr. Morison to know that Lord Curzon is of his 
mind on this latter point, and has already inaugurated a reform. 

These are a few of the topics which Mr. Morison handles 
with sound knowledge and good judgment, and with a certain 
brightness of style which is an inheritance. But we must not 
conclude without at least mentioning the topic of education. 


With most that Mr. Morison writes on this we are in hearty 
agreement. There is an undoubted drawback in the University 
colleges being non-residential, and the students (lads of from 
fourteen to sixteen years of age) being allowed to live anywhere 
and anyhow, quite without control, and also in the consequence 
that the professors see little or nothing of their students outside 
the lecture-room. But we are not prepared to accept at once 
as an alternative that the colleges should become residential 
and denominational, each college restricting itself to a single 
denomination. We quite agree that in India more than one 
denomination in a single hostel would be quite impracticable 
—Hindus and Mohammedans, at any rate, would not go well 
together. But would it not be possible to have different hostels 
for the different denominations and to retain the mixed college? 
Mr. Morison does not consider the point. It would still keep 
out of the lecture-room distinctive religious doctrines—a matter 
of absolute necessity ; and yet would allow of some religious 
education being given in the various hostels separately. But it 
is difficult to judge of such matters at a distance ; and the plan 
might, after all, merely tend to mark more distinctly the very 
differences which we desire to keep in the background. The 
problem is not an easy one to solve ; and Mr. Morison does not 
claim to have solved it. He has, however, given us many use- 
ful hints towards its solutiou for which we should be grateful. 


Annals of Shrewsbury School, By GEORGE WILLIAM FISHER 
and J. SPENCER HILL. (Methuen.) 

To the public spirit of its citizens, Shrewsbury, like Birming- 
ham and other communities, owes its educational endowments. 
As we learn from this book, Shrewsbury was not among the 
towns scheduled for receiving back a portion of Henry the 
Eighth’s ill-gotten spoils, through his son’s pretended bene- 
ficence. It so happened, however, that the town had been de- 
spoiled of the estates of its collegiate churches of St. Mary and 
St. Chad, and the inhabitants, seeing that other places were 
recovering something of what they had lost, begged that the 
like favour might be granted to them. In addressing their 
petition, they were backed by the influential gentry of the sur- 
rounding districts, who, doubtless, held that a place so central 
and so important, for its relation to the Court of the Marshes 
of Wales, ought to be provided with a suitable grammar school. 
Under Thomas Ashton, its reputed first Headmaster, and, for 
his administration of its estates and his share in framing its 
statutes, its virtual founder, Shrewsbury at once sprang into the 
first rank of English public schools. In the first six years of his 
mastership, as we read, some eight hundred boys were admitted, 
and nearly every family of note in the surrounding counties 
was represented. At Shrewsbury, in its earliest days, the life- 
long friendship of Philip Sidney and Greville was cemented. 

Unfortunately, this account of the school does not contain the 
original charter, though a footnote refers us to the appendix for 
it. The untimely death of Mr. Fisher doubtless accounts for this 
omission. In Ashton’s “ Ordinances,” however, we find that the 
government of the school was to be vested from 1577-78 on- 
wards in the Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, the bailiffs and 
burgesses of the town, and the Master and Fellows of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge—an arrangement which lasted unchanged 
until 1798. Under Ashton’s successor, Thomas Lawrence, the 
average number of scholars was about four hundred, and the 
school, three years after Lawrence’s mastership, was described 
by Camden as “ the best filled school of all England.” , 

During the fifty years of John Meighin, the third Head- 
master’s, reign its prosperity continued. A new school-house, 
a chapel, large additions to the library, and a goodly list of 
eminent pupils attest his energy and ability, though some 
miserable squabbles with the bailiffs, which are given in this 
volume in copious detail, were sadly disturbing. They should 
be read, however, if only as showing the traditional ineptitude 
of governing bodies. With fluctuating success, sinking in 1719 
so low as to number only twenty-six boys, the school went on 
its career. One stroke of luck befell it about 1769 in a bequest 
of Dr. John Taylor, the great Greek scholar, who left the bulk 
of his valuable library to Shrewsbury, which, when added to 
the books the school had been gradually accumulating, formed 
the best school library in England, Eton only excepted. 

A melancholy chapter in the school’s history is that which 
records the achievements of Dr. Butlers predecessor, James 
Atcherly. This worthy’s chief amusement appears to have been 
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to practise with a colleague kicking ata flitch of bacon hung 
in the kitchen, to see who could kick the highest. It is scarcely 
a matter of surprise that the boys made havoc of the library, 
and that at last the numbers dwindled down to three. 

In 1798 a new Governing Body was appointed, and the 
Master and Fellows of St. John’s College placed Samuel Butler 
in the Headmastership. From the account of him in the 
present volume it is difficult to discover the secret of Butler’s 
amazing success. Very various are the estimates of his 
character and influence, but the fact remained that he could 
make scholars. Football he thought “ only fit for butcher boys” ; 
boating he would none of. He allowed the boys to play cricket 
and leap-frog in chapel before service, and to prepare their 
lessons during service, while he himself was sharply rebuked by 
Bishop Blomfield for sharpening his pencil in service-time. His 
sermons appear to have been chiefly scoldings for duck stealing, 
steeplechasing, and breaking the farmers’ fences. Mr. F. A. 
Paley, whose evidence was confirmed by Dr. Kennedy, declared 
that for seven years he knew of no boy being a communicant. 
It is, one would think, pardonable to ask what peculiar fitness 
for a bishopric the powers that were perceived in Dr. Butler. 
The accession of Dr. Kennedy, himself an Old Salopian, and 
one of Butlers most brilliant pupils, augured for the school the 
continuance of its classical traditions and the establishment ofa 
more modern and more reasonable rév7me. Our authors, who 
give a particularly pleasing sketch of him, note his extraordinary 
power of making his boys work for themselves. Having inspired 
them with a belief in the supreme excellence of the classics, he 
sent them to the original sources and to their “ Sabrinze Corolla.” 
He was not given to long lessons or laboured correction of 
exercises, but when he taught he managed to give “life and 
meaning and interest” to any subject. His construing lessons, 
we are told, were marvellously effective. One of his pupils 
observes that it was “an education to see the version coming to 
the birth and gradually developing itself.” Of the more recent 
developments of the school we have neither the space nor the 
need to speak. They are known to the whole educational world. 
It only remains to express our thanks to the compilers of these 
“Annals” for giving us this valuable account of a school which 
sorely needed an historian. 


Maxims of Piety and of Christianity. By T. WILSON, D.D., 
Bishop of Sodor and Man. (Macmillan.) 

In his admirable preface, Mr. Relton, while recommending 
the “ Maxims” especially to the notice of the preacher and the 
student, yet claims—and justly claims—from the public at large 
a full, though tardy, recognition of their merits. If this indiffer- 
ence of English readers was in any way due to their dislike of 
Cruttwell’s arrangement of the Maxims in alphabetical order, 
there is every reason to hope that this new edition may meet 
with the appreciation that was denied to its predecessors. We 
are accustomed now to dictionaries of music and dictionaries of 
art, to say nothing of a legal encyclopaedia. We shall no longer 
shrink from what appears at first sight to be a dictionary of 
piety. In reality, of course, the Maxims are much more than 
this ; they express, in clear and vigorous English, the inmost 
thoughts of a man who, though tried to the utmost alike by 
persecution and prosperity, yet lost nothing of his steadfast 
faith, but remained to the end of his life a strong and earnest 
Christian. It is by their courage, honesty, and strong good 
sense that these Maxims must appeal to every Englishman. 
“ Christians are not to be terrified without reason ”—here is a 
strong note of courage to be found in the writings of a man 
imbued, as were almost all deeply religious men at that period, 
with something of the stern and unlovely theology of Calvin. 
This small sentence shows us the man himself, beloved alike by 
his own flock and the Catholics and Quakers whom his creed 
condemned—a man of God in the best sense, because he knew 
the world in which he worked. “ When I advise you to search 
your ways, I must also caution you not to do it with a mind full 
of terror.” The same calm strength appears in this maxim, the 
same brave humility. Matthew Arnold compares the Maxims 
to the “ Meditations” of Marcus Aurelius, speaking of them both 
as written for the eye of the writer alone. But, if one can judge 
from internal evidence, the Bishop’s Maxims were not private to 
the same degree as the Meditations of the Emperor. They seem 
rather to form a collection of thoughts and phrases put together 
for the ultimate use of others—each maxim a foundation, not 
of self-questioning for the priest, but of guidance and instruc- 


tion for his flock. The force of the sentence quoted above, 
“When I advise you to mend your ways,” the maxim that 
comes under the title “ Hell,” and many others, seem to point 
to this—that the book is really a collection of notes for future 
sermons. 

Of course, this in no way detracts from its value ; the Maxims 
are none the less the expressions of the inmost thoughts of 
their author. In fact, this view accounts for the clearness and 
directness of expression that is so marked a feature of the 
Maxims. They are not the vague questionings of a mind 
searching for the answer to the everlasting riddle; they are 
rather the firm decisions of the master who knows what it is 
that he has to teach. The chief merit of the Maxims lies in this— 
that their strong good sense renders them applicable to men of 
all ages and ranks, and, with few exceptions, to the habits of 
life of any century. There are, of course, some that belong 
exclusively to the Bishop’s own time—for example, the descrip- 
tion of charms as “a sort of magic that the Devil gives life 
to,” or the violent denunciation of stage plays ; but, on the 
other hand, there is abundant evidence of a practical sense of 
things as they are that is almost startling in the works of a 
churchman of the seventeenth century. “ Christians,” says the 
Bishop, in speaking of hypocrisy, “ bear malice in their hearts, 
and only take care not to show it in outward acts.” l 

There is, in short, scarcely a sentence in the book that will 
not repay a careful study; but few works in the English 
language contain so much good sense and good morality in so 
small a compass, and we can only hope that the public will, by 
their appreciation of this excellent edition, make amends for 
their former neglect of Bishop Wilson’s Maxims. 


“ Atheneum Press Series.” — Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Edward Gibbon. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON, A.M., Ph.D. (74 x 434 n. 
pp. Ixxv., 279. Ginn & Co.) l 

Dr. Emerson is Professor of Rhetoric and English Philology 
in Western Reserve University, and his accurate and adequately 
annotated edition of Gibbon’s well known autobiography is a 
work on which he has spent much time and labour with highly 
satisfactory results. Without going too much into detail, it 
will be sufficient to remind our readers that Gibbon left no less 
than six sketches of his life or of periods of his life, with, of 
necessity, much overlapping and difference in scale and contents. 
The editor’s task has been to ascertain the dates and com- 
parative values of these sketches, and then to weave them 
together so as to produce a fairly complete narrative in Gibbon’s 
own words. The introduction, naturally, is devoted to the 
critical discussion of these sketches—which were edited three 
years ago by Mr. John Murray, under the title of “ The Auto- 
biographies of Edward Gibbon ”—and to other matters ansıng 
out of them. We are also given a sketch of the last three 
years of Gibbon’s life—not included in the sketches—and a 
brief appreciation of his style as a writer. The notes, which 
are to the point and generally brief, draw much of their inform- 
ation from Gibbon’s private letters (edited in 1896 by Mr. 
Rowland E. Prothero), some from his miscellaneous works, 
and some from other writers on subjects connected with 
Gibbon. But they owe much also to Dr. Emerson’s own 
investigations; while, of course, he is responsible for the selection 
of the notes, the form given them, and for their verification. 
The whole result, as we have already said, is highly satisfactory, 
and we have now as accurate and complete an account of 
Gibbon’s life as we can reasonably expect ever to have. 

Lord Sheffield’s edition of the Memoirs suffered from one 
serious drawback, which the publication of the Autobiographies 
made very apparent. For various good reasons he omitted 
several passages from the accounts which Gibbon left of 
himself. These passages are now restored, and Dr. Emerson 
very justly remarks that, while the omissions are In no way 
discreditable to the editor when we remember the date at 
which he published his book, the passages themselves are not 
discreditable to Gibbon, but simply show how frank and 
straightforward he desired to be—as, indeed, the rest of the 
Memoirs led us to expect. He did not, of course, tell us every- 
thing ; but he did not seek to conceal or to explain away 
anything. He was writing the memoirs of a man of letters, and 
not a psychological study of character ; and, in its own special 
field, his record of his literary life is one_of the most striking 
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works ever written by a great author. Thanks to Dr. Emerson, 
we now possess it In a form which every one can get and every 
one read with comfort and with pleasure. 


The Book of Job. With Introduction and Notes. 
GIBSON, D.D. (Methuen.) 

In his prefatory note, Dr. Lock states that the series of 
“Oxford Commentaries,” to which this book belongs, has 
for its primary object the interpretation of each book of the 
Bible in the light of modern knowledge. This duty is, in the 
present instance, admirably fulfilled. In his introduction and 
notes, Dr. Gibson collects and discusses the opinions of those 
who have dealt with the many and difficult questions raised by 
the Book of Job. To take two instances : Dr. Gibson decides, 
after citing the authorities on this point, that the speech of Elihu 
(chapters xxxii.-xxxvil.) belongs to a later date than the rest of 
the book. In chapter xix. the learned commentator agrees 
with those who hold that Job has fought his way through his 
sorrows to a new and sublime belief, a belief that after death 
he will be rewarded for all his anguish, that he will see God, 
that he will live again. The arguments on both sides of the 
question are clearly and fully set forth, and Dr. Gibson has 
come to his decision after long and careful deliberation ; but 
there seems to be one point, possibly a small one, that might 
be made, perhaps has been made, against him, and those who 
hold with him, that Job, in this beautiful passage, is expressing 
his belief in a future life. The book is a dramatic poem 
of the highest order ; in the prologue Satan receives permission 
to try to the utmost the faith and patience of a virtuous man. 
He strikes Job, strikes him blows so terrible that it is difficult 
to see how, in this world at least, the father, robbed of his sons, 
can ever win back all the happiness that he has lost. The 
purpose of the book demands that, when the storm of Satan’s 
persecution has passed away, the man should be left once more 
peaceful and happy. If the writer intended that Job, out of 
his terrible agony, had won the belief in a future life, surely the 
best, the most fitting, the most simple conclusion of the poem 
would be to place the last scene of the drama in Heaven, as 
the first was placed ; to leave the wretched father’s tortured 
body on the earth, and bring his soul at last before his God. 
But this the author does not attempt to do; he faces the 
terrible difficulty of restoring this man, who has lost so much 
that can never be replaced, to the same state of material 
prosperity in which we found him at the first. “The Lord 
gave Job twice as much as he had before.” This seems to us 
to be an obstacle in the path of those who hold that Job 
believed that he would live again ; we should have rejoiced to 
see Dr. Gibson remove it out of the way. 

The arrangement of the introduction is no less admirable 
than its matter; the notes throughout are clear and good ; in 
short, Dr. Gibson has done his work extremely well. The text 
is the text of the Revised Version of the Scriptures. 


By E. C. S. 


A History of Bohemtan Literature. By FRANCIS, COUNT 
Lurzow. (Heinemann.) 

Knowledge is surely being done up into bundles and sold 
dirt cheap, since so many distinguished persons have consented 
to write short histories of the literature of the world. Prof. 
Murray has “ Ancient Greek Literature” ready to take away 
with you for 6s.; Prof. Dowden has “French Literature” in 
one well tied parcel for the same price; and here is Count 
Lützow with “ Bohemian Literature” and a few hundred names 
fit to break your jaws or frighten a ghost away, which you 
please. His position in the land of the rapacious public is 
certainly more enviable than that of his predecessors. He, at 
any rate, 1s safe from the attacks of the advanced skirmishers, 
the reviewers and critics. Not even the arrows of their learned 
ignorance can pierce his Bohemian entrenchments. For, 
though they had all heard of the engaging race of Bohemians, 
and dimly suspected that some portion of Europe had been 
assigned to them after the upheavals of the last nineteen 
centuries, and, though readers of Consuelo were prepared to 
admit a certain amount of troubled history, it has become 
almost an impossibility to them to conceive of a distinct 
Bohemian literature. So they return discomfited to their 
comrades awating them in the camp, bidding them go and see 
for themselves. When they get there they find that the Count 
has divided his stronghold into three main compartments (such 


of it as has escaped the envious hand of the destroyer), the first 
stretching from earliest times to the days of Huss, the second 
from Huss to the battle of the White Mountain, and the third 
from that battle to the present day. In the first of these 
divisions they find themselves in a garden of strange delights, 
so that they could quote the words which the Bohemian legend 
puts into the mouth of St. Dorothea : 

A garden, a delightful one, 

In which nianifold fruits, 

Apples, towers, and roses, 

I shall gather. 

Never before, surely, were there such quaint legends, such 
interrupted epics, so much religious fervour, and so profound a 
melancholy. The overhanging mountains of plagiarism and the 
respective authenticity of manuscripts are not allowed to hide 
from his view all this luxuriant foliage. Later on, with the 
approach of Huss, the garden becomes bleaker and sterner in 
character, and a battlement or two is seen in the distance 
ready to frown on humanity without should it become too pre- 
sumptuous. Still later on—but let the reader go and sce for 
himself. Fortunately for him there are no Bohemian open 
sesaines or watchwords to bar his progress. 

Now for a few words in plain English. Count Lutzow, re- 
membering what is required of him, never forgets his character 
of literary historian. He is wise enough to quote constantly, 
and endeavours to be both exhaustive and concise. As regards 
the promotion of a genuine interest in Bohemian literature, a 
smaller volume, written more from the standpoint of the 
littérateur, would be more effective than the present mine of 
information. But then the effect on the reviewer would be 
scarcely as salutary. 


[n Memoriam. Poémes de Lord Alfred Tennyson traduits in 
vers français. Par LEON MOREL. (Hachette.) 

A more impossible task than the rendering of “ In Memoriam” 
in French verse we can hardly conceive, and the comparative 
success attained by M. Morel excites the same surprise and 
admiration as Mr. Jebb’s version of “ Abt Vogler” in Pindarics. 
Not only is M. Morel a past master of English, but he appre- 
ciates to the full the peculiar charm of Tennyson, and, in part 
at least, reproduces it. Take, for instance, the last lines of the 
famous autumn landscape: “‘ To-night the winds begin to rise.” 

L’inquiétude farouche ou se plait le malheur 
Prendrait plaisir à voir ces lointaines nuées 
(Jui, toujours gravissant, montent plus haut aux cieux, 
Poussent avec lenteur leur masse au sombre front, 
Puis tombent a louest en un chaos croulant, 
Bastion menacant frangé de mille feux. 


Here the scoffer might object that “dote and pore” is 
shirked ; else the lines satisfy both ear and sense, nor does the 
extra foot of the Alexandrine offend us. Or take the pendant :— 

Calm on the seas, and silver sleep, 
And waves that sway themselves in rest, 
And dead calm in that noble breast 
Which heaves but with the heaving deep. 
Calme en mer, ou largent miroite, en lueurs vagues, 
Ou le flot balancé s’endort avec douceur ;— 
Et calme de la mort, hélas ! au noble cœur 
Que souleve le seul soulevement des vagues. 


Take again a test line: 
On the bald street breaks the blank day. 


Et lugubre, a travers le brouillard et la pluie, 
Sur cette morne rue a pcint le bléme jour. 


“ Lugubre” is a faint echo of “ghastly,” but the last line is 
admirable. Now and again, as is inevitable, the cloven foot of 
prose peeps out. “I should not find it strange,” “ Je ne serais 
pas surpris d’un tel évènement.” “’Tis better to have loved and 
lost,” &c. : “C’est que mieux vaut lamour suivi d'un deuil austère 
Que la peine de celui qui ne sait pas aimer.” Once and again, 
too, the sense is missed. “Où nait après la fleur une autre 
fleur encore!” is a misrendering of “ When flower is fading 
after flower.” “Dans la perfection de lamour idéal,” for “ In 
loveliness of perfect deeds.” Here the epithet is, to say the 
least, misleading, and the neglect of the epithet chilling. The 
“filmy shapes” of canto xcv. are not bats, but moths ; and 
“Eclate 6 profond vase où tombèrent les pleurs,” makes what 
is obscure in English unintelligible in the French. Such failings 
are, however, exceptional, and often the French serves as a 
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useful commentary. To our numerous readers who interest 
themselves in the art of translation we commend the volume as 
a valuable model. 


“Story of the Nations Series..—Modern England before the 
Reform Bili. By T. JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

In an age when politics is the possession of the many, and 
when street urchins quarrel over rival State policies, it is 
certainly desirable that authorities like Mr. Justin McCarthy 
should enlighten the popular consciousness by handbooks like 
the present. Few except the most thoughtful realize the 
stupendous changes in thought and manners that have character- 
ized the dying century. Mr. McCarthy’s two volumes (“England 
‘Before’ and ‘After’ the Reform Bill”) will doa great deal, 
we should imagine, to add to this select circle. “ My wish,” he 
says in the preface, “is to tell the story of England’s nineteenth 
century in such a manner as to secure it an easy way to the 
understanding and a place in the memory of even my youngest 
readers.” He would give a “picture of events ” rather than a 
“ chronicle or record.” 

So we have a concise account of the early history of the 
century, from the Napoleonic war and the subsequent peace to 
the great reform agitation ending in the removal of religious 
disabilities, the great Reform Bill, the suppression of slavery 
in the colonies, the Factory Acts, &c. As a politician, Mr. 
McCarthy naturally devotes a considerable portion of his space 
to the leading personalities who defended or opposed reform in 
Parliament. Unlike a politician, he endeavours to see the 
standpoint of each, and, though there is no mistaking his sym- 
pathies, to be fair to all concerned. The portraiture of public 
men and their aims has always been a vexed question, and will 
remain so, we suppose, to the end. An interesting bit of social 
history is found in the pages dealing with “ climbing boys” and 
their prohibition by Lord Shaftesbury. “It seems hard to 
realize,” to quote the writers words, “that it was the settled 
conviction of all men and women who had what is called the 
practical mind, that there was only one way of properly cleansing 
a chimney, and that was by sending a little boy with a broom to 
climb his way through it.” 

This portion, together with the copious illustrations (in- 
cluding a fine view of Windsor Castle) should appeal to the 
street urchins above mentioned, should the benevolent feel in- 
clined to give them a share in this historic feast. 


“The Warwick Library.” —English Satires. 
HERFORD, Litt.D. (Blackie.) 

It is doubtful whether a genuine love of English literature 
will ever be generated by volumes of selections, even though 
they be as skilfully compiled as they are in the book before us. 
“The Warwick Library” is valuable to teachers and students, 
as it provides at moderate prices access to masterpieces which 
are often difficult to obtain, and just those portions of the 
masterpieces which are best worth reading. 

Mr. Smeaton’s preface to this volume is a condensed and 
clear account of the history of literary satire from its classical 
founders right down to a modern-time Calverley. The chief 
significance of the preface, and, indeed, of the selections, lies in 
the broad sense in which the term “satire” is interpreted. 
The perusal of them leaves the reader with the impression that 
the greater portion of our non-dramatic literature is given up 
to satire. One must confess, also, to a certain surprise when 
poems like Browning’s “ Cristina” and Thackeray’s little ditty, 
“ Piscator and Piscatrix” appear in the selections with “ Hudi- 
bras” and company. If satire be taken to mean an acknowledg- 
ment of the gulf that yawns between the ideal of the artist and 
the solid facts around him, then a great part of literature is 
certainly in the form of satire, and an artist must often be as 
unable to dispense with it as Plato was unable to refrain from 
eipwvia in his ‘ Dialogues.” 

But it seems to us (though we run the risk of being thought 
old-fashioned) that literary satire must be a satiric composition 
consciously directed against some social vice or foible, and 
Mr. Smeaton’s definition, “a quality of style,” appears to us 
far too vague and comprehensive. “Jane Eyre,” for instance, 
literally burns with satire in places, but you could scarcely 
call Charlotte Brontë a satirist ; while no one would hesitate to 
give that title to her great contemporary, the author of “ Vanity 
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Fair.” The difference lies in the fact that, while Charlotte 
Bronté’s satire is incidental to the main theme of the story, 
Thackeray is nothing if not satirical. But a question of literary 
definition will not interfere with the enjoyment of the selections, 
which are calculated to please most students. No standard 
example seems to be omitted, and the insertion of less familiar 
examples, though it will not please all, will give food for what 
students love so much, “a difference of opinion.” 


An Introduction to Greek Prose Composition. For use in Pre- 
paratory Schools and the Lower Forms of Public Schools. 
By H. PITMAN, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eastbourne 
College, late Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. (Price 
2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This little book, intended for use in preparatory schools and 
the lower forms of public schools, seems to us to be as well 
adapted for its purpose as any that we have seen. The exercises 
are carefully graduated, and the explanatory chapters avoid 
burdening the beginner with unnecessary matter, and yet are 
full and lucid. One or two things have struck us as calling for 
revision, which can, of course, be easily effected in a later 
edition. On page 3, the future of xopifw is given as «kopiow, a 
form which is very late, the Attic always being xopew. On 
page 12, of ev rn modet avOpwra is rightly translated “the men 
in the city,” of év rm moet being called an adjective. It might 
well be added that the article with an adverb in Greek can always 
form an adjective. The difference between dore with the indica- 
tive and with the infinitive is excellently explained on page 16, 
but it is perhaps unfortunate to straightway translate “ We 
conquered, so that the barbarians fled,” by evxenoapev Gore tovs 
Bapapous devyev, in defiance of the rule, although, as the 
writer states, the distinction cannot always be kept in prac- 
tice. On page 27, “He said that we should conquer” is 
correctly rendered by €Aefev Ore vixnoorpev, but it might be 
added that the future optative can only be used in oratio obligua 
to express a future indicative in oratio recta. On page 35, in 
the chapter on Indefinite Construction, the rule might be given 
that compounds of ay are always followed by the subjunc- 
tive, although a sharp boy might infer this from the ex- 
amples quoted. Inthe chapter on Conditional Sentences, the 
reader is told that “If you say this you will be wrong” can 
be rendered either by ei rotro Aéfets or eav tovro AéEns. But 
it is surely dangerous to allow a beginner to assume that eay 
with the subjunctive and ef with the future are identical in 
meaning, and not to refer to the particular modal use of the 
latter. If this is thought too advanced for an elementary book, 
it might be omitted altogether ; the other view is absolutely 
incorrect. The same error occurs on page 50. 

But, as we said before, the book is a distinctly good one. The 
continuous proses are admirable, the vocabulary all that is 
needed, and the general style of the book excellent. 


Demonstrations in Greck lambic Verse. By W. H. D. Rouse. 
(Price 6s. Cambridge University Press.) 

We have here the substance of composition lectures given by Mr. 
Rouse to the Rugby Sixth, and, if verses are to be taught at all, this is 
undoubtedly the right way to set about it, and not the traditional 
correction of blunders or dictation of a fair copy. The method is not 
absolutely original, as Mr. Rouse supposes. We could name several 
living teachers who practise it, and that recommended by Dr. Abbott 
in his ‘ Lectures on Latin Verse Teaching ” (also published by the Pitt 
Press) is very similar, Whether the game is worth the candle is a 
standing quarrel on which we decline to enter, though Mr. Rouse again 
throws down the glove. Let us frankly allow that it exercises all the 
mental powers called forth by the double acrostic and the Chinese 
puzzle, that is, memory and ingenuity. The pupil is instructed to start 
with his square or rectangle (a cretic or molossus), and then complete 
the frame with triangles of various shapes (iambics, spondees, &c.). To 
do this successfully he must possess a fair vocabulary, and be able to 
twist and turn and manipulate this vocabulary. Mr. Rouse shows him 
very skilfully how the trick may be done. First he gives him a large 
choice of words, and then rejects the unpromising. Then, having 
formed the keystone of the arch, he builds brick by brick the lofty rime. 
The weak point of these Demonstrations is that the pupil will be 
conscious from the first that it is all a foregone conclusion. It is just 
like Edgar Poe's demonstration of how he wrote the ‘‘ Raven.” Thus, 
it is proved conclusively that 

OaAacoay avidvew 
Opbadmuteynw Saxpuwy wAnpuupid: 
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is the right rendering for 
‘* With tearful eyes add water to the sea” ; 


but, if the pupil has not happened to have read the ‘‘ Alcestis,’’ it would 
be impossible for him to have hit upon this turn. And, further, would 
not this fair copy, which a scholar would pronounce the high-water- 
mark of translation, strike a Greek as no more admirable than 
‘fincarnadine the multitudinous great Neptune” would appear to an 
Englishman as a rendering of afuati wévrov powlaoew? The treatise 
would be much more useful had Mr. Rouse condescended to give 
second-rate or even faulty versions, pointing out where the faults lay. 
At any rate, he should have supplied alternatives. Is there, by the 
way, any authority for the short o: in olos? In olos re, of course, it is 
often short. 


Higher Greek Prose. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Fettes College. (2s. 6d. Blackwood.) 

A manual of well graduated exercises in Greek prose composition, 
ranging from short sentences to continuous pieces from standard 
English authors. The introduction consists of hints on the art of good 
composition and notes on points of idiom, for the most part accurate 
and serviceable. The section on page 29, dealing with conditional 
sentences, strikes us as needing revision. It is far from clear, and not 
always accurate. For instance, can el fe: karas dy elye mean “if he 
came (but he won’t)”? And it is not quite satisfactory to dismiss el 
with the future with the curt remark: ‘* Very vivid, rather rare.” 
After all, this is, as the title tells us, a ‘‘ Higher Greek Prose-Book ” ! 
A list of noticeable passages for historic and narrative style seems 
likely to be useful. The vocabulary is good as far as it goes; but the 
student should be careful to use it always in combination with his 
lexicon. For example, ‘‘ need, éopai, dmopew,” might be misleading 
without further knowledge of the words. 


Greck Prose Phrase- Book, based on Thucydides, X. enofhon, Demo- 
sthenes, Plato. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Fettes College. (Blackwood.) 

We confess that one paragraph in the preface to this work rather 
prejudiced us in its favour. It is this: ‘‘ It does not profess to contain 
everything, its object being rather to stimulate a boy’s own activity 
and suggest that he should add more phrases from his own reading. It 
is for this purpose that the book has been interleaved. Boys ought to 
do something for themselves towards scholarship. They nowadays 
expect to have everything done for them.” Yet, in spite of this dis- 
claimer, we are inclined to think that the book will tend to encourage 
boys to expect to have things done for them, so comprehensive is it 
and so replete with translations of even the commonest phrases. 
But the result, regarded from the point of view of Greek prose, is 
distinctly good. Some things, as is only to be expected, strike one as 
needing revision. For instance, on page 1, ‘‘ the world ” is translated 
by i oikovuéyn. It should surely be explained that this expression 
is confined to Demosthenes and authors subsequent to the classical 
period. ‘* Unwritten laws” is expressed by &ypapa óypuara ; but we 
venture to think vduo1 &ypapo: a commoner phrase. On page 61, ‘‘ the 
defendant” appears as ó xpwduevos. Yet ó pevywy is at least as fre- 
quent, and should be added as a parallel to ó d:dxwy. On page 31, 
‘ philosophers ” are represented by oi èv piAocodia SiarpiBorres ; but 
the very ordinary Platonic equivalent of odépo: is not given at all. 
Sull, these are, perhaps, refinements of criticism, and we repeat that 
the book is likely to be of great service to schoolboys and school- 
masters alike. The idea of interleaving is especially commendable. 


‘* Black’s Classical Series.” — Homers Odyssey, Book IX. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by A. DouGLas ‘THomson, M.A., 
D.Litt., Lecturer in Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
(A. & C. Black.) 

_ A well produced and clearly printed edition of one of the most 

interesting books of the ‘* Odyssey.” The introductions—on the general 

story of the book and Homeric grammar and syntax—are excellent, 
and the notes lucid and accurate. The longer notes—such, for 
instance, as those on adeuiorwy (line 106), on bm’ oddas (line 135), on 

Badeins čxTobev avdrrs (line 239), on KAtpw wenadrdaba (line 331), &c. 

—are full of useful information, which is bound to be of great benefit 

to the reader. 


Lower Latin Unseens. Being Passages for Translation at Sight in 
Junior Classes, selected and arranged, with Introductory Hints on 
Translation, by WILLIAM LossaN, M.A., Classical Master, 
Girls’ High School, Garnethill, Glasgow. (Blackwood.) 

A good selection of Latin unseens, which will be welcomed by all 
teachers of Latin. The passages are almost all of them of distinct 
interest in themselves, and are arranged in graduated order of diffi- 
culty. An introduction, containing hints on translation and specimens 
of English rendering of different passages, is a commendable feature 
of the book. 

Forum Latinum: A First Latin Book. By EDWARD VERNON 
ARNOLD, Litt. D., Professor of Latin at the University College of 
North Wales. (Edward Arnold.) 

A book of mingled grammar, syntax, and exercises, intended to 
serve roughly as a single year’s course for those who begin Latin at a 


rather later age than usual. It will, no doubt, be found useful by 
many students, but presents no marked feature of interest, save that, 
‘© where authors are not consistent in their use of forms, it has been 
thought sufficient to give those only which are best established—e.¢., 
the ablatives meliore, but felici ; amante (participle), but amanti (adjec- 
tive). Forms with so little authority as, e.g., the imperatives f, file 
are excluded altogether ” — an excellent principle, and one which 
might have been carried even further. 


Hora Novissima. A Metrical Version of parts of Bernard de Morlaix’s 
s“ De Contemptu Mundt.” With text appended. By CHARLES 
LAWRENCE Forp. (Price Is. 6d., net. Houlston.) 

This essay in translation will interest not only students of hymnology, 
but our numerous prize competitors, to whom we recommend it as 
showing how an almost hopeless problem can be solved by resourceful 
scholarship and patient ingenuity. Mr. Ford has preserved the rhythm 
and double rimes of the Latin leonines, and, at the same time, adheres 
very closely to the meaning of the original. Only in one particular 
has he departed from the Latin metre. Following Lord Bowen’s 
example, he has substituted a monosyllable for the final spondee or 
trochee of the hexameter ; and herein, there can be no doubt, he is well 
advised. The opening lines will serve as well as any for an example— 


‘ Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt, vigilemus. 
Ecce minaciter imminet arbiter ille supremus. 
Imminet, im minet, ut mala terminet, aequa coronet ; 
Recte remuneret, anxia liberet, aethera donet.” 


“ Late is earth’s history ; ripe is sin’s mystery ; slumber no more ! 
Vengeance is looming, the Arbiter dooming, the Judge at the door ! 
Nigher and nigher, to evil a fire, of right the reward, 

Paradise bringing, and crowning with singing the saints of the Lord.” 


Of the 3,000 lines to which the ‘*‘ De Contemptu Mundi” runs, only 
some 250 are here given. When we add that the specimen is quite 
long enough we intend no slur or reflection on the translator. He has 
done his work as well as it could be done; but it is, after all, a zour 
de force. Only a monk in his leisure hours, of which, like Heine’s 
Duke, he had daily twenty-four, could have set about spinning such a 
Daedalean web, which stands to poetry as the tapestries of Rheims 
Cathedral do to painting—‘‘ Haud equidem invideo miror magis.” In 
parts the text seems corrupt, and we wish Mr. Ford had indulged 
us with a few more notes. In lines 81, 82, we should be inclined to 
emend— 

Coelica gratia criminis fraemza non modo donet, 

Sed super aethera (szspice viscera tanta) coronet. 


Lower Latin Prose. Consisting of Rules and Exercises on the Simple 
and Compound Sentence, and Selected Pieces for Continuous 
Prose. By K. P. WiLson, M.A., Assistant-Master at Fettes 
College. (2s. 6d. Blackwood.) 

A well arranged and helpful manual of Latin prose composition, the 
text of which is, as it should be, ‘‘ simple precedes complex ”—7.¢., 
the student is enabled to thoroughly grasp the simple sentence before 
he proceeds to the compound. Through a course of rules and exer- 
cises upon them we are led up to a series of continuous proses, 
“easy,” as the author says, ‘and within the reach of a moderate 
vocabulary,” yet expressed in good English and free from the hackneyed 
and un-English terms that too often weary the learner. The vocabu- 
laries, both those contained in the text and the general vocabulary at 
the end of the book, are good, and the whole book is well printed and 
clear. We can unreservedly recommend the work. 


‘t Macmillan’s Elementary Classics.”—(1) Virgil, Georgic JII. By 
T. E. Pace, M.A. (2) Virgil, .FEneid X/, By T. E. PAGE, M.A. 
(3) Thucydides, Athenian Disaster in Sicily. By E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. (1s. 6d. each.) 

(1, 2) The first two of these works need no recommendation from 
us. Mr. Page’s gifts as an exponent of Virgil are so well known 
that it goes without saying that these latest volumes of his are as good 
for elementary students as can be wished. They are both accom- 
panied by short, but excellent, introductions and vocabularies so full 
and satisfying that the reader can desire nothing further. It should be 
added that the vocabulary to ‘‘-Kneid XI.” is by the Rev. G. H. Nail, 
M.A., assistant-master at Westminster School. 

(3) The ‘‘ Thucydides” is equally good, giving as it does, for the 
benefit of young Greek scholars, an easy exposition of ‘‘ an episode 
which is the subject of one of the most celebrated passages in litera- 
ture.” A short historical introduction, an appendix on the peculiarities 
of Thucydides, and a clearly drawn map of Syracuse and the walls and 
counter-walls add greatly to the usefulness of the book. The vocabulary 
and index of proper names are very comprehensive. 

“ University Tutorial Series.” — Vergil, -/-netd, Book VI. Edited by 
A. H. ALLCROrT, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. Lond. 
and Camb. (1s. 6d. University Correspondence College Press.) 

An edition with little to note that is striking. It will doubtless be 
found useful by students for the London examinations; but it appears 
to be somewhat lacking in scholarly appreciation. The notes are, as 
a rule, accurate and clear; but the translation of ‘‘ quisque suos 
patimur manes” by ‘‘ we suffer each from his wn spirit’’-is not 
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intelligent, and hardly intelligible. Why, too, desert the translation 


‘* good ” of pius for ‘dutiful ”? ? 


Longmans’ Illustrated First Latin Reading- Book and Grammar. 
By H. R. HearLey, M.A. 

This is, indeed, a new departure, being nothing else than an 
elementary Latin reader, after the style of ‘‘Gradatim,” copiously 
illustrated with pictures explanatory of the text. Beyond this feature 
(which we are not sure that we like) the book has nothing remarkable 
about it. The pictures, by Mr. Lancelot Speed, are clever enough as 
they go. 


Elements of Prose. (Price 2s. 6d. 


By W. A. BROCKINGTON PRICE. 
Blackie.) 

This is a sound and sensible manual of rhetoric, and, to make it a 
useful class-book, needs only some expansion and an appendix of 
exercises. With the author’s major premiss that a knowledge of the 
laws of composition is, if not indispensable, at least a great assistance 
and saving of time to the youthful essayist, we heartily agree; but it is 
none the less true that cez écrivant on devient écrivain. The reconcile- 
ment of these two opposite principles must be found in carrying on 
simultaneously the study of principles and their application. Thus 
the errors in language and arrangement taken from the actual com- 
positions of pupils are among the most useful parts of the book, and 
we only wish there were more of them. We desiderate similar speci- 
mens of faulty ‘‘ predicative paragraphs,” defective ‘‘ paragraph- 
glides,” and so forth. The last chapter, on ‘‘ Figures of Prose,” might 
well be omitted as common form, and room found for skeleton essays, 
heads of a narrative to be expanded into a proper story, errors in style 
to be corrected. We have noted in passing a few points of disagree- 
ment. The author’s corrections from colloquial to literary English are 
not always improvements. ‘‘ Extremely touchy” is more graphic 
than ‘‘ very irritable’; * we// uf in the habits of animals” is per- 
fectly good English, and needlessly changed to ‘‘learned’”’; and to 
substitute ‘‘much more” for “a great deal more” is pedantic. 
‘* Quickly following in his footsteps ” and “ following quickly,” &c., 
is not a happy instance of the unemphatic and the emphatic adverb, 
and a still less fortunate instance is ‘‘he slept often during the day ” 
and ‘‘he often slept during the day,” where the meaning differs. ‘‘In 
a series of adjectives the more general should precede the more par- 
ticular—e.g., ‘his plain, green-eyed heroine.’” Surely the opposite 
rule would be nearer the truth. The particular leads up to the more 
general as a climax. ‘‘ The earth smiles with plenty ” may have been 
conversational Englishin Dr. Blair’s day, but nowadays it would be a 
ridiculous affectation ; and it would have been well to point out gener- 
ally the differences between the language of poetry and of prose. 
‘* Epithet ” is used in a novel sense for ‘‘ descriptive circumlocution,” 
as ‘‘ the great lexiographer ” for ‘* Johnson.” 


The Certificate History of England, 1700-1789. By A. J. EVANs, 
M.A., and C. S. FEARENSIDE, M. A. (Clive.) 

This isa collection Jf extracts from ‘‘ The Intermediate Text- Book 
of English History,” put together with a view to the Certificate Ex- 
amination. Reference to the parent book is made easy by keeping the 
numbers at the head of the pages the same in the smaller as in the 
larger volume. The collection, with its notes and references, should 
serve its purpose very well. The charts and tables introduced form 
valuable aids to the student in understanding and remembering the 
intricacies of the Spanish Succession, for example, and the diplomatic 
relations of Great Britain with other European Powers. We wish that 
the map of Europe at the beginning had been made on a scale large 
enough to give the situation of more places of historical importance, and 
an index would, we think, prove a great assistance to the reader; but, 
perhaps, of so smalland otherwise excellent a book, this is too much to ask. 


Petits Chefs-d’auvre Contemporains. Edited by JULES LAZARE. 
(Hachette. ) 

The six short stories fully justify the title. Jules Claretie’s ‘* Boum- 
boum’’ and Maupassant's ‘“ La Parure" are familiar to all French 
scholars, but Arsene’s ‘* La Maison Bleue,’’ Theuriet’s ‘* La Pipe,” 
Richepin’s ‘“ Le Tambour de Totos,’’ and Coppée’s “L'Enfant 
perdu ’’ are equally good. The notes are limited to translations of the 
harder phrases, but the renderings are correct and idiomatic. There is 


also a vocabulary. 


Anatomical Diagrams for the use of Art Students. By JAMES M. 
DuNLOp, A.R.C.A. (George Bell & Sons.) 

Mr. Dunlop gives in this book a short course of instruction in artistic 
anatomy, chiefly by means of diagrams. The book should prove most 
helpful to art students: it supplies them with needful knowledge in a 
most accessible form. The diagrams are exceedingly clear and well 
arranged, showing the various positions which can be taken by bones 
and muscles. Paper and general get up are all that could be wished. 


A History of Chemistry, By E. VON MEYER. Translated by 
G. McGowan. (Macmillan.) 
This is the second English edition, translated from the second 
German tuition, with numerous additions and alterations. The transla- 


tion of the first German edition was issued in 1891, and, as it is 
practically the only English book dealing with the history of chemistry, 
it met with a wide reception. In this second edition there are sixty 
additional pages, the more important occurring in the organic part. 
The subject-matter has been brought up to a very recent date, and the 
book is a very valuable addition to the standard scientific literature of 
the day. i 


Matter, Energy, Force, and Work. By Sitas W. HOLMAN. 
(Macmillan.) 

The aim of this book, in the words of the preface, is to present, in a 
plain and logical manner, some fundamental ideas and definitions of 
physics. The purpose is not to set forth the experimental side of the 
subject, nor to describe phenomena or laws ; the intention is rather to 
assume a slight knowledge of these, and to proceed in an orderly 
manner to develop the concepts and definitions. The first of the two 
parts into which it is divided treats of the subject-matter proper ; the 
second summarizes the chief theories of the nature of matter, energy, 
and force. The book is not an easy one to read and digest, but it will 
well repay perusal, especially in the case of teachers and students, as 
tending to arrange the fundamental concepts in a clear and logical 
manner. Two new words are coined, werghkfa/ and kinergety, for the 
definitions of which we must refer the reader to the book itself. The 
utmost confusion, the author says, prevails in physics in the use of the 
terms force and energy. The former cannot exist apart from the latter, 
and work is defined as any process of transference or transformation of 
energy. The book contains two interesting letters—one from Lord 
Kelvin, the other from Prof. J. J. Thomson—written to the author, 
last year, with respect to the vortex-atom theory. Lord Kelvin says it 
is not possible to explain all the properties of matter by the vortex- 
atom theory alone, and that he has not found it helpful in respect to 
crystalline configurations, or electrical, chemical, or gravitational forces. 
He also, with great regret, abandons the idea that a mere configuration 
of motion suffices to explain the nature of an atom. 


An Introduction to Practical Physics. By D. Rtntoun. (Macmillan.) 

This little book is adapted to boys of thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, and is based upon the laboratory notes which have been in use at 
Clifton College for some years past. Mr. (now Prof.) Worthington’s 
“ First Course of Laboratory Practice,” issued when he was science 
master at Clifton, was the pioneer work in this field, and the book 
before us is based on the same lines, but has been written with the 
benefit of several years’ experience in teaching the subject. Part I. 
treats of mensuration and hydrostatics, Part II. with heat, Part IIT. 
with experimental dynamics. After performing an experiment, the 
pupil is asked what the result of his experiment has been, and the 
conclusions to be drawn from it are indicated by a series of questions. 
We can thoroughly recommend the book as being a very suitable first 
book for young boys. 


An Elementary Course of Physics. Edited by J. C. P. ALbous. 
(Macmillan. ) 

This book is divided into three parts, for each of which a different 
author is responsible. The editor undertakes the Mechanics, Hydro- 
statics, and Heat, which form Part I.; Mr. Eggar deals with Wave 
Motion, Sound, and Light, in Part II. ; and Prof. Barrell writes on 
Electricity and Hey Sieh in Part III. The book consists of 850 pages, 
and took its rise from a desire to relieve the subject of the foreign 
element of unreality, and to give a modern and practical course of 
natural philosophy in a compendious form. On reading it through we 
contess we have often been reminded of a blind lane. To our mind the 
third part is the least satisfactory. The subjects it deals with cannot 
be said to be viewed from the modern standpoint, and many important 
experimental methods are absent. Frictional electricity is treated on 
the old + and — method, only a cursory reference being made to the 
one-ness of electricity. A chapter on Potential is sandwiched between 
the frictional and current electricity, and we are told that all the 
phenomena of induction may be explained by considering the potential 
at various points, but unfortunately there is no space for these explana- 
tions. In describing the electrophorus the sole is mentioned, but its 
use is not referred to. The astatic galvanoscope is not mentioned, and 
the recent developments of electro-magnetic radiations are conspicuous 
by their absence. The first part contains a good description of the 
steam engine, accompanied by a working model of a cylinder with 
movable piston and slide-valve. The illustrations are good, and the 
book is got up in an attractive form, and will, no doubt, be useful to 
those who desire to go through a course of physics as a preliminary to 
other work. 


The Travellers and Other Stories. Written and pictured by Mrs. 
ARTHUR GASKIN. (Bowden.)—The pictures are of brightly coloured 
little figures, something in the Kate Greenaway style, accompanied by 
a riming narrative. The first part is of an imaginary journey taken 
by six children. We do not quite see the object of repeating all the 
lines a second time, surrounded by what we may call by courtesy 
** conventionalized ’’? Howers. The book is prettily bound and vot up. 
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A Country Schoolmaster : James Shaw. Edited by ROBERT WALLACE. 
(Oliver & Boyd.) 

The title leads us to expect memorials of a Scottish dominie ; but 
we find instead the literary remains of an antiquary, a naturalist, and 
minor poet, who happened to be a schoolmaster. To Dumfriesshire 
folk and his personal friends, of whom he deservedly numbered many, 
this republication will be of interest; but it is not likely to attract 
a larger public. ‘‘ He had collected many of the rarer wild plants, 
such as the greater celandine, fool’s parsley, butcher’s broom, and 
teasel” is a testimonial that, we fear, will make the botanists smile. 
“ Eschylus (s#¢] and Sophocles are a little heavy, but no less divine,” 
is somewhat crude literary criticism. The Duke of Argyll is an amiable 
and cultivated Scotch nobleman, who has dabbled in theology, science, 
and politics ; but to rank the Duke as a genius and Mr. Gladstone as a 
commonplace mediocrity is a curious instance of the patriotic bias. 


Music Fancies and Other Verses. By MARY ALICE VIALLS. 
Price 5s. (Constable.) 

A volume of much promise for a novice—such we assume Miss 
Vialls to be—partly original verse and partly translation. It may be 
parental prejudice, but we like best of all the Dante translations in ¢ersa 
rima which first saw the light in this Journal. Very charming, too, is 
her rendering of Gautier’s ‘‘ Herald of Spring,” set for a prize some 
two years back, though marred by a tag in the second stanza. 
Coppée’s ‘‘ Benediction” done in the ballad metre of Tennyson’s 
“ Grandmother ” has plenty of go and spirit, but is needlessly rough 
and ragged. 


“ And when he uttered the notes in a low voiced monotone, like 
All of them do in oremus, then on us his words did strike clear : 
‘ Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus.’ ‘Fire!’ 
Cried the angry voice again: ‘ Obey at once—I desire !’” 


—here both syntax and prosody leave something to be desired; but 
such slips are rare. Among the poems, ‘‘ The Rhyme of the Phantom 
Ship” and ‘‘ All Souls’ Day” strike a true note. Miss Vialls agrees 
with the definition of the New Woman—one who has ceased to bea 
lady and has not yet become a gentleman ; but this is better said in 
prose than in verse. 


Messrs. Dent send us Sketches by Boz, in two dainty volumes, which 
may be carried in the pocket as easily as a cigar case. 

From Messrs. Nelson we have received The Pickwick Papers, which 
is the first volume of their ‘‘ New Century Dickens.” Printed on royal 
India paper it makes a light handy volume, while the type is as clear 
as the library edition, ten times its size. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


The October meeting of Convocation was held earlier this year—on 
the roth—and not only was there a quorum present, which was not the 
case last year, but the meeting was not without interest. The business 
was the presentation of their interim report by the Special Committee, 
whose powers were continued June 27, viz.—to make representations 
to and confer with the London University Commissioners, the Senate, 
and other bodies. The interim report had been issued to members of 
Convocation, and consisted chiefly of appendices containing the repre- 
sentations for amendment of the Draft Statute which the Committee 
had made to the Commissioners. 

The Chairman of the Committee, Dr. Napier, being abroad, the 
report was presented by Sir Wm. Thiselton Dyer, who regretted that 
their recommendations must be to a considerable extent unintelligible, 
as they were not justified in printing the sections of the Draft Statute 
to which they suggested amendment. This was owing, of course, to 
the Commissioners having insisted on confidential treatment. The 
Committee, he said, represented the different opinions in Convocation, 
and the report was largely a compromise, some sections representing 
the views of one party and others of another. He felt the report was 
impartial and as good as could well be. There had been some difference 
of opinion as to the Faculties ; there was a desire for a separate Faculty 
of Economics. Reiterated consideration had been given to the constitu- 
tion of the various bodies in the University; the limited number of 
members of the Academic Council had caused them much difficulty. 
He thought the time had come for the University to appoint tutors to 
advise external students as to their studies. Those members of the 
Committee who were present would answer any questions. 

In answer to a query as to the result of the advice of the Committee, 
Sir W. T. Dyer and Dr. Hart were decidedly vague, but assured the 
House, as did Mr. Busk, one of the Commissioners, that their advice 
had been found of great value. The interim report was accepted, 
subject to the reconsideration by the Committee of such points, if any, 
as the House might think desirable. 

Considerable interest was evinced in the question of a separate 
degree in Education, and, Dr. Hart having stated the reqsons of the 


committee for including the Theory and Art, &c. of Education under 
the Faculty of Arts, Mr. Foat moved, and Mr. W. K. Hill seconded, 
a motion recommending the establishment of a Faculty of, and a degree 
in, Pedagogy. Most of the speakers were, as ona former occasion, 
adverse to the proposal, and the motion was lost by a large majority. 

Mr. Hanford drew attention to Section 27 of the Report, which refers 
to the important question of the functions of the Academic and External 
Councils. He pointed out that the Commissioners had upheld the 
understanding embodied in the Act, viz., that these bodies were to be 
advisory only, and were to have no executive functjons, and moved 
that the House preferred the words of the Draft Statute, which make 
this clear, to the vague wording of the Act preferred by the Committee. 
Mr. Nesbitt seconded, but the motion was lost, and the House adjourned. 

There seems to be little authentic information as to the date for the 
removal to the new buildings, though next May has been given as the 
probable date. The University will have about five times as much 
floor space as is available at Burlington Gardens, and will take over the 
eastern and central portions of the main block, including the principal 
entrance, vestibule, and staircase, and the great hall, also a portion of 
the upper floor of the inner block of building running east and west, 
and the temporary structure standing in the south-eastern court. Ac- 
commodation for the practical examination in physics and chemistry 
will be provided in the new buildings to be erected for the Royal College 
of Science. The Scienceand Art Department will take charge of, and 
keep in order, the instruments and appliances for the examination. 
The reading, writing, and news rooms for the use of Fellows of the 
Institute will be transferred to the principal floor of the west wing, 
where the Government are to erect a new and appropriate main 
entrance; they also intend to add a new dining-room and a new 
smoking-room to the west wing for the use of the ‘‘ Fellows.” 

The percentage of failures this year at Intermediate Arts was terribly 
heavy, only 32°6 passing, and this, although Logic may now be 
substituted for the dreaded ‘‘Inter.’? Mathematics. At Intermediate 
Science, no less than 68°5 per cent. passed, owing, in part, probably, 
to the fact that Biology is no longer compulsory. It cannot be denied 
that these variations in the severity of the examinations, not only from 
year to year, but as between the various branches of study, constitute 
a serious anomaly, and a hardship to students which could be minimized 
by the appointment of moderators, urged from time to time by Convo- 
cation. It has been pointed out that the number of candidates in 
Science has this year, for the first time, exceeded that of candidates in 
Arts, a fact indicating the demand for science teachers and the higher 
remuneration obtained by them. 


OXFORD. 


The University term began on October 16, and there is naturally 
not very much to report for a period which (at the time of writing) is 
less than a fortnight. 

The reappointment of the Vice-Chancellor a short time before the 
reassembling of the University was from one point of view less of a 
mere form than usual. When, earlier in the year, a sudden vacancy 
occurred by the election of Sir W. Anson to Parliament, Dr. Fowler, it 
will be remembered, consented, at very short notice, to undertake the 
onerous duties of the office, to which (after the refusal of the Master of 
University) he was next in succession. Ife rendered a great service by 
thus helping the University out of a difficulty ; but it was not at the 
time certain that he would find himself able to continue. Everybody 
was glad to learn, when the time came for reappointment, that there 
was not to be another change. Some recent strictures passed on the 
younger members of the University gave the Vice-Chancellor ‘an opening 
to pay a graceful tribute in his allocution to the conduct and character 
of the undergraduates, of whom no one has a better title than Dr. 
Fowler to speak with knowledge. 

It is natural at the beginning of the academic year to count the 
losses which have occurred during the seventeen weeks of vacation 
among the resident body, whether by death or promotion. This time 
it is happily all promotion. No less than four appointments have been 
made of Oxford men to Scotch University Professorships. Mr. Lodge 
was already Professor at Glasgow, and was selected for the History 
Professorship vacant at Edinburgh. The three others were all chosen 
from the resident teaching staff, namely Mr. Medley, of Keble College, 
to succeed Prof. Lodge at Glasgow ; Mr. Lindsay, of Jesus College, 
well known for his work in scholarship and philology, elected to the 
Latin Chair at St. Andrews; and Mr. J. S. Phillimore, of Christ 
Church, one of the most brilliant scholars of recent years, who only 
graduated in 1895, appointed to the Glasgow Professorship of Greek, in 
succession to Prof. G.G. A. Murray, another most distinguished young 
Oxford man, whose resignation (due to ill-health) was widely regretted 
by friends and pupils. The Glasgow electors have been criticized in 
some quarters for again selecting so young a man, as was the case 
in 1888, when they appointed his predecessor at a still earlier age. 
But no one who knows Mr. Phillimore or his work has any doubt that 
the election will in this case also be amply justified by results. 

The chief event since the beginning of term is the annual elections 
to Council, which were announced on Thursday,;October 26.7 Of the 
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IIeads of Houses, Dr. Bellamy and the Dean of Christ Church were 
re-elected, and the third place was admirably filled by the election of 
Sir William Anson, late Vice-Chancellor, and Member of Parliament 
for the University. For the six vacancies in the two other sections 
(Professors and Masters of Arts), there was in each case a contest, the 
so-called ‘* Liberal” and ‘‘ Conservative” organizations nominating 
each two Professors and two M.A.’s. There were thus in each section 
four candidates for three places ; and, as the election is worked on the 
principle of the minority vote, the issue is really a contest between the 
parties for the third seat. As we have often explained, the party names 
have rather a shadowy significance; there is much cruss-voting, and 
the result—as is entirely desirable—turns much more on the personal 
view taken of the candidates. In the first section the three retiring 
members— Professors Pelham, Poulton, and Luck —were re-elected in 
that order; and the new candidate, Prof. Vines, was considerably 
behind. In the election of Masters of Arts, the order of successful 
candidates was Mr. Phelps, Mr. Wilson, Mr. A. J. Butler, the first 
two being former members of the Council and the last a new candidate. 
The total effect is that the ‘‘ Liberals” in each case won the third 
seat; and, though, for reasons above given, it is easy to attach too much 
significance to this result, the friends of progress in educational matters 
may regard it with satisfaction. It should, however, be remembered 
that the present is, in regard to academic reform, rather a period of 
quiescence ; and it is quite possible that, if any particular movement for 
important change had been imminent, the result might have been 
reversed. 

All who are interested in the University Extension movement will 
have observed with satisfaction the name of Mr. Joseph Owen in the 
first class of the Modern History Honour class list published last July. 
Mr. Owen was a student at an Extension centre in the North, and was 
encouraged to work for a Balliol scholarship in history, to which he 
was elected. His Oxford studies were not unattended with difficulties 
and interruptions, over which only exceptional abilities would have 
triumphed. He has this summer won also a research studentship at 
the London School of Economics, and he has been chosen to lecture 
for the Co-operative Union in the North of England. Mr. Owen has 
many friends in Oxford, who will watch his career with interest and 
hope. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The vacation has been uneventful; and the University, for once, 
reassembled in October without having, as so often before, to lament 
the loss of any prominent member. 

The outgoing Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Hill, referred in his valedictory 
address to the measure of success which has attended the ‘ Associa- 
tion ” scheme for improving the finances of the University. The 
benefactions received have removed the extreme pressure upon the 
funds, and permitted some of the most urgent of long-standing claims 
to be a A But the response to the Chancellor's appeal is not, as 
yet, such as to allow of new developments of the University’s work. 
Dr. Hill called attention to the remarkable progress of natural science 
in Cambridge, and emphasized its close association with the growth of 
the Medical School. ** Experience shows,” in this as in other cases, 
“that, whereas there can be no doubt as to the advantages reaped by 
a professional or technical department from the support of a school 
strong in pure science, the advantages which pure science reaps from 
the proximity of departments of applied science are not less substantial.” 
“It is earnestly to be hoped, therefore, that those who believe in the 
value of a University training will find the means for establishing new 
departments of study which will attract to the University classes of 
students not at present brought under its influence.” Among the 
schools in urgent need of extension were cited Agriculture, Pathology, 
and Anthropology in its widest sense. In connexion with the latter, 
the important ethnological collections obtained for the University by 
Dr. Haddon and his colleagues of the Torres Straits Expedition, 
Mr. W. W. Skeat, of Malaya, and Mr. Hose, of Sarawak, were 
gratefully mentioned. . 

The new Agricultural Department has made an excellent start under 
the energetic direction of Prof. Somerville, formerly of Durham. 
Eleven County and Borough Councils have arranged with the University 
to contribute annually a percentage of their technical education funds 
for the maintenance of the Department. 

Five men and ninety-eight women have passed the theoretical exami- 
nation of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate last July. Four men and 
eighty-four women have also qualified for the certificate of practical 
elticiency. 

The effect of the new regulations permitting candidates to enter for 
the Previous Examination before commenciny residence is apparent in 
the great diminution of the numbers for the October examination In 
March and in June many came up direct from the schools, and, having 
satisfied the examiners, are ready to begin their special studies at the 
opening of term. 

The University of McGill, Montreal, like the University of Toronto, 
has been adopted as an ‘‘atfiliated institution.” Graduates and 
undergraduates of the University who have fulfilled certain conditions 


are thereby entitled to proceed to an honours degree after two years’ 
residence in Cambridge. 

The inconveniences attending the election more burcenstum of clergy- 
men to vacant livings in the patronage of the University have led to a 
proposal for the formation of a small Board af Selection, by which the 
most eligible candidate will be recommended to the Senate for appoint- 
ment. The power to take this step was conferred by the Benefices 
Act, 1898, and it is not unlikely that the proposal will be adopted. It 
would certainly do away with the objectionable custom of circulating 
testimonials broadcast in the Senate, and with the inevitable canvassing 
for votes which takes place. 

Amid universal regret Prof. Maitland, our most brilliant jurist, finds 
himself obliged by the state of his health to winter away from Cambridge. 
Mr. Gill, the junior Esquire Bedell, and Baron von Hügel, Curator of 
the Arch:vological Museum, have for a like reason to go abroad until 
the spring. 

The Report on the Higher Local Examinations shows that during the 
last academical year there were 1,146 candidates. In the preceding 
year the number was 1,118. The proportion of successful candidates is 
almost exactly the same in the two years. 

Mr. Sidney ITartland, President of the Folklore Society, has offered 
to the University, on behalf of his society, a fine collection, numbering 
upwards of six hundred objects, illustrating the folklore of Mexico. 
The collection was made by Prof. Starr, of Chicago. The Antiquarian 
Committee recommend that the offer be gratefully accepted. This, and 
the other collections above referred to, will render still more pressing 
the need for a new Arch-cological Museum ; the present building has 
for some time been wholly inadequate to house the gifts that are 
continually being made to the University. 

At Matriculation, on October 21, 888 freshmen were admitted to the 
University ; the number included 12 advanced students from other 
Universities. 

Westminster College, the theological seminary of the Presbyterian 
Church, was opened amid much congratulation on October 17. The 
building is a handsome and spacious structure at the backs of the 
colleges, intended for the residence of twenty-five graduates preparing 
for the Presbyterian ministry. By the efforts of Dr. John Watson, 
better known as ‘‘ Ian Maclaren,” the college was opened free of debt, 
and provided with a handsome surplus by way of endowment. At the 
three functions of dedication, luncheon, and evening reception, the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Master of Trinity, Dr. Jebb, Dr. Ryle, Dr. 
Moule, Principal Fairbairn, and other prominent residents and visitors 
expressed in very cordial terms the welcome offered to the new institu- 
tion and its learned staff, who constitute what was described as a 
Presbyterian faculty of Divinity within the precincts of the University. 
The college is already full to the limit of its capacity, and the several 
courses of instruction have begun. 

A meeting is to be held in the Senate House on November 4, for the 
purpose of forming a University Appointments Association, whose object 
is to obtain and distribute information as to posts which may be held 
by graduates in the various professions and occupations tor which their 
training renders them specially fitted. A large amount of support for 
the oe has already been enlisted, and the scheme, which includes 
the publication of an Appointments Journal, promises to prove 
successful. The Master of Christ’s, Prof. Darwin, Dr. Keynes, Mr. 
W. N. Shaw, and other residents of intluence have been constituted an 
organizing committee, and Lord Rothschild has interested himself with 
cttect in their work. 

The following appointments are announced :—Dr. W. Somerville to 
be Professor of Agriculture; Mr. S. C. K. Smith, of Magdalene, toa 
Studentship in the British School of Archvology at Athens; Mr. 
Shirres, of Trinity Hall, and Mr. Buckland, of Caius, to be Proctors ; 
Mr. Wallis, of Corpus, and Mr. Herman, of Trinity, to be Pro- 
proctors; the Rev. G. W. Blenkin, Mr. R. A. Wright, Mr. F. M. 
Cornford, and Mr. J. S. E. Townsend, formerly an advanced student, 
to be Fellows of Trinity; Dr. W. E. Dixon to be Assistant to the 
Downing Professor of Medicine ; Canon Stanton, Ely Professor, to be 
Assessor to the Regius Professor of Divinity; Dr: Laurence Humphry 
to be Assessor to the Regius Professor of Physic ; the Ven. Archdeacon 
Wilson to be Lady Margaret’s Preacher; Mr. A. J. Wallis to be 
a Governor of St. Paul’s School; Mr. W. H. L. Duckworth to be 
University Lecturer in Physical Anthropology ; Mr. R. G. K. Lempfert 
to be Assistant Demonstrator of Experimental Physics; Dr. Donald 
MacAlister to be University Representative on the General Medical 
Council for the next five years; Mr. E. J. S. Rudd to be a Governor 
of Calthorpe and Edwards School, Ampton; Prof. Cunningham, of 
Dublin, to be an Elector to the Chair of Anatomy; Prof. Weldon, of 
Oxford, to be an Elector to the Chair of Zoology ; Mr. W. N. Shaw 
to be Assistant Director of the Cavendish Laboratory ; Dr. Routh and 
Mr. Whitehead, of Trinity, to be Moderators in the Mathematical 
Tripos ; Dr. Jebb to bea Manager of the Craven Fund for five years; Mr. 
J. J. Lister and Mr. A. C. Seward, F.R.S., to Fellows of St John’s. 


WALES. | 
The inaugural addresses of the session at the University Colleges of 
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Aberystwyth and Cardiff were delivered by Prof. McKenna Hughes, 
of Cambridge, and Alfred Hughes, of London, respectively. Prof. 
McKenna Hughes, after stating that he had not for many years taken 
part in the development of education in Wales, proceeded to criticize the 
scheme by which three University colleges had been established. He 
next touched on the question of nationality, and asked the audience to 
consider it from the point of view of the sciences. After making some 
trite comparisons of Welsh political leaders with Tooley Street tailors, 
and reviving the slanderous accusation often brought against Welshmen 
of crying ‘* Wales for the Welsh !” the professor concluded one of the 
most remarkable addresses ever delivered to college students. The 
address of Prof. Alfred Hughes, at Cardiff, was much more practical. 
It consisted of a review of medical progress. The question ofa Faculty 
of Medicine in the University of Wales was also considered, and it was 
thought that the time was now ripe for the establishment of a degree- 
conferring faculty in the University. l 

The School Boards of Wales have now formed a federation of their 
own and the first meetings were held at Llandrindod at the end of 
September. A resolution was carried in favour of the direct repre- 
sentation of School Boards on the Welsh Central Board. The questions 
of the instruction of pupil-teachers and the low percentage of average 
attendance in Welsh elementary schools were riea to Special Com- 
mittees. The Federation also expressed its desire for a more thorough 
teaching of Welsh history in the schools, and it is probable that a series 
of text-books will be issued under its auspices. 


SCOTLAND. 


The winter session has now begun in all the Scottish Universities. 
Under new conditions work commences about the middle of October, 
so that the short Christmas recess divides the session nearly equally, 
instead of coming, as in old days, too near the beginning. There have 
been considerable changes in the teaching staff. Prof. Schäfer is now 
Professor of Physiology in Edinburgh. Prof. Richard Lodge has been 
translated to Edinburgh from Glasgow, where he has held the Chair of 
IHstory for five years. Ife is succeeded in Glasgow by Mr. Medley, 
who has been for fifteen years a Lecturer on Modern History at Keble 
College, Oxford. Thus the Oxford Modern History School has 
furnished Scotland with the two professors who at present represent the 
subject. In Aberdeen and St. Andrews there are as yet only lecturers 
and not professors. When the new Chair of Ancient History and 
Pakvography (founded by the late Sir W. Fraser) is filled, Edinburgh 
University will be able to offer students a fairly complete course of 
study in history and the allied branches of law and economics. Every 
one of the four Universities has, of course, its Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History; and in St. Andrews, by the co-operation of the Church 
History Professor, it has already been proved possible to give students 
an Honours course in history. St. Andrews has also recognized a 
course of lectures on political economy, given by Mr. W. R. Scott, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, assistant to the Professor of Moral Philosophy ; 
and it is proposed shortly to appoint a Lecturer in Ancient History and 
Political Philosophy. These new lectureships will help to promote 
historical study, and will be of special use to candidates for the Civil 
Service Examinations, who, at present, get very meagre help in the 
Scottish Universities. 

Lord Kelvin’s successor in Glasgow, Prof. Andrew Gray, gave his 
inaugural addresson ‘‘ The Interaction of Theory and Practical Appli- 
cations in Physical Science.” It is certainly fit and right that in the 
heart of industrial Scotland attention should be called to the importance 
of the sciences to the manufacturing and commercial interests of the 
country. Aberdeen has in Dr. Nichol a new and acceptable Professor 
of Biblical Criticism. The unfortunate and eccentric Dr. Johnston has 
noto ng outlived his unwilling withdrawal from the duties of teaching. 
He was a man of much learning, but of little science. Had he lived on 
in his island parish he might have been remembered like the Vicar of 
Morwenstow ; but, unluckily for himself, he essayed to teach antiquated 
Biblical criticism to irreverent students of divinity. St. Andrews has at 
length a complete Medical Faculty (in Dundee). The new Professor of 
Pathology, Dr. Sutherland, was installed lately, and on the same 
occasion Prof. Wallace Martin Lindsay gave his inaugural lecture on 
‘ Plautus”—the author for whose elucidation he has himself done 
much. A Lectureship on Scots Law has been instituted in University 
College, Dundee—the first beginnings of a Law Faculty. In three of 
the Universities the minds of students are already occupied with forth- 
coming rectorial elections. 

This is the season when Gifford Lectures begin to appear. 
Lanciani, of Rome, has begun early at St. Andrews. He is treating of 
the religion of Rome, pagan and Christian. Some of the lectures are 
to be illustrated by views of interesting buildings and arch:vological 
discoveries. The intention is not (as some one suggested) to seek to 
prove the existence of a Deity by the help of a magic lantern. Lord 
Gittord’s bequest is certainly producing a vast quantity of literature, 
which threatens (in the phrase of one of Lord Gittord’s predecessors on 
the Scottish bench, addressing a prolix advocate) ‘‘ not only to consume 
a great portion of time, but to encroach to no small extent upon 
eternity.” Four long courses of lectures every year (unless when a 
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lectureship is allowed to lie fallow) on abstract discussions of Natural 
Theology are probably too much. Occasionally an important philo- 
sophical work may be produced. But it would be a misfortune if the 
Gifford Lectureship should simply increase the stock of sermons ; and 
contributions to the history of religion, though probably not exactly what 
Lord Gifford intended, will probably be of steadier service to the 
learning and thought of the country. Prof. James Ward, of Cambridge, 
who was Gifford Lecturer at Aberdeen, has issued two handsome 
volumes of great importance to the student of philosophy. They may 
be described as a criticism of the concepts of physics and biology. They 
do not attempt to construct a natural theology, but only to show that 
materialism is unthinkable and complete agnosticism inconsistent with 
itself. The fragments which have been published of the late Prof. 
Wallace’s Glasgow Gifford Lectures are a valuable addition to philo- 
sophical literature, and are not only philosophy but literature. 

The Ferguson Scholarships, open to graduates of the four Universities, 
have this year been gained by two Edinburgh men and one Glasgow 
man. Edinburgh has, on the whole, been conspicuously successful in 
obtaining these coveted distinctions. It is a pity that the Ferguson 
trustees have not seen fit yet to appoint more than one examiner in cach 
subject. Papers set by only one examiner will inevitably incur the 
suspicion (however unjust) of bearing too closely the impress of his 

ersonal tastes and interests, and those who have themselves examined 
or the Ferguson Scholarships have often felt the heavy responsibility of 
having to come to a decision without the advice or criticism of a 
colleague. 

Prof. George Adam Smith, of the Free Church College, in Glasgow, 
has been speaking a word in season. On the strength of his American 
experience he has been calling attention to the fact—too often ignored 
or unknown among Scotsmen, whose patriotism consists mainly in 
having ‘fa gude conceit o’ themsels’’—that the Scottish Universities 
are nowadays, in almost every respect, inadequately equipped when 
compared with any of the better American Universities. 


IRELAND. 


During the past month the Honour Degree examinations of both the 
Irish Universities have been proceeding. They constitute the most 
important events of the academic year, with the exception of the 
examinations in Trinity College for Fellowship and Scholarship, held 
in May. The full results will not be known until after we yo to press. 

In one of the Junior Fellowship examinations in the Royal 
University—that in English History and English Literature—it appears 
there will be no appointment. The only candidate was Mr. Nunan, a 
distinguished student both of Trinity College and the Royal, and he 
has just received a valuable appointment in Kast Africa. The out-going 
Fellow in this subject is Miss M. Hayden, M.A., one of the ladies 
whose appointment to Senior Fellowships has been the subject of dis- 
cussion lately. It is hoped that Miss Hayden will now in some position 
be retained in the Royal University, to fulfil the functions of this Junior 
Fellowship. 

In Trinity College the new buildings of the Graduates’ Union have 
made but little progress during the summer months. The employment 
of some non-union workmen gave rise to a labour dispute; the 
University refused to continue working, and operatiéns came to a halt. 
The question of the position of the Historical and Philosophical 
Societies in the new Union remains still unsettled. The Union itself 
will fulfil the functions of an institution for discussion and social inter- 
course, and all graduates will naturally be expected to belong to it. 
The various College societies will be gathered under its roof, but with 
this arrangement the Historical and Philosophical Societies seem likely 
to lose, not only their independence and importance, but also their 
members. The more professional and technical societies, such as the 

tiological and the Theological, are not affected in the same way, as they 
draw their members from special classes of students. 

The kind of inetfective tactics pursued by the Roman Catholic bishops 
in their advocacy of a Catholic University has been recently illustrated 
by the action of Dr. O'Dwyer, the Bishop of Limerick. Count Moore 
delivered a lecture in Limerick on the benefits to be derived from the 
new Avriculture and Industries Act, and the means by which farmers 
and others can make use of its advantages. Bishop ©’Dwyer, who 
presided, at the close of the lecture made a speech expressing his dis- 
belief in the Acts being of any use to Ireland, and proceeded to 
denounce the Government for not first creating a Catholic University in 
order to supply expert teachers in the various branches to be fostered 
by the new Department. As it was, such appointments would fall into 
the hands of Protestants or Englishmen. ‘Thus, when the University 
question is quite shelved, and safely outside of practical politics, we find 
the bishops growing voluble with the old stereotyped general complaint. 
When Mr. Balfour offered them a practical scheme, they remained 
silent, and allowed it to be killed by opponents, while they not only 
gave no support or help to any settlement, but indirectly let it be known 
that they would not as a body accept it. It seems as if the bishops 
loved their grievance better than its removal. 

The Hermione Lectures in Art, held yearly at Alexandra College, 
Dublin, in memory of the late Duchess of Leinster, begin thisyyear> on 
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November 2. They are given each afternoon at 4 p.m., and continue 
fora week. This year the lecturer is Dr. Flinders Petrie, whose subject 
will be ‘‘ Egyptian Art.” Ile will treat of it from prehistoric times 
down to its influence on early Greek art, and the lectures will be finely 
illustrated. 

Alexandra College has been in the builders’ hands since last 
Christmas, to the great inconvenience of the staff and students. It is 
only by making large use of the adjoining house of the Lady Principal 
and the Residence House that work has been able to be carried on at 
all, and the building is still far from completion. When finished it will 
be very handsome externally, and will contain new class-rooms, music- 
rooms, and studios, and a new staircase, while the Jellico Hall will be 
enlarged and the Residence House will have a new dining-hall and 
additional bedrooms, 

The first public criticism of the Report of the Intermediate Commis- 
sion was given at a meeting held on the 2ist ult., in Dublin, by the 
Association of Intermediate and University Teachers. It did not 
amount to much. Mr. Ward, who read the paper, blamed the Board 
for doing so little to alter the present system, when they might have 
initiated a complete and valuable system of education such as exists in 
America or Germany. This is scarcely just. The means of doing 
anything of the sort do not exist in Ireland, nor could a system that 
would need a fully equipped Department of Education be carried out 
by a Board of seven gentlemen, unpaid, amateurs in education, and 
busy with their own professions. Another speaker blamed the Com- 
mission for not organizing greater help for science teaching. But, were 
the recommendations of the Commission thoroughly carried out, all the 
help such a Board could afford to science teaching would be given. 
The chief complaints were that no recognition of the importance of the 
teacher, or any scheme for obtaining for him better remuneration, 
improved status, and registration appeared in the report. The whole 
aim of the recommendations is to secure better teaching, and one of the 
subjects on which a school must satisfy inspection, if it is to receive any 
endowment, is ‘‘ the sufficiency of the teaching staff.” As to remunera- 
tion, it is difticult to see what the Commission could do. Were they 
to allot a certain amount of the endowment of a school to the teachers, 
this would not prevent a proportionate lowering of salaries; and no 
Board with such incomplete powers and means could attempt to fix the 
salaries teachers should receive. 

As regards registration, the Commission might certainly have done 
more than they have done. They might have given a strong recom- 
mendation that it should be established in Ireland, and indicated that, 
if that were done, they could make it a condition that schools obtaining 
endowment should employ only registered teachers. As it is, the 
Report has given no help whatever towards the establishment of regis- 
tration in Ireland. 

Mr. Balfour has announced in Parliament that the Report is at 
present under the consideration of the Irish Government. 


SCHOOLS. 


BOLTON GRAMMAR ScuooL.—H. M. Hunter, B.A., of All Souls 
College, Oxford, has been appointed Senior Classical Master. 

CHELTENHAM LADIES COLLEGE. Government Certificates :— 
Second Year, Part IL, Division I.: Agnes M. Brandt, Helen D. 
Jerwood, Jessie M. Young. Second Year, Part E, Division I. : Jessie 
M. Young, Helen D. Jerwood; Division II.: Agnes M. Brandt. 
First Year, Part II., Division I. : Susan P. Earnshaw, Mary O. Rowe, 
May J. G. Willetts, Emily Coverdale, Evelyne Coverdale. First Year, 
Part I., Division I.: Mary O. Rowe; Division H.: Emily Coverdale, 
May J. G. Willetts, Susan P. Earnshaw, Kvelyne Coverdale. 

DURHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—In the examination of the 
Royal Drawing Society (Ablett) in Divisions IL., H., and III., nine 
pupils obtained Honours and fourteen passed. Miss du Bochet and 
Miss Gibbon are succeeded by Miss Fisher, late assistant-mistress in 
the Jersey High School, and Miss Cochrane, from the Training Depart- 
ment of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. The school was examined 
in July by the Examining Board of the University of Durham. The 
annual prize-giving took place on July 25, Lord Barnard presiding. 
In the absence of Lady Barnard, Mrs. Body kindly consented to give away 
the prizes. Lord Barnard made a long and interesting speech, touch- 
ing on the subjects of primary and secondary education, the position of 
women on public Councils, &c. He congratulated the High School 
pupils on the ‘* magnificent conditions of their school life” in their 
beautiful and ancient city, and expressed his satisfaction with the 
reports read by the secretary. The Ven. Archdeacon Watkins, in 
returning thanks to Lord Barnard, pointed out that the school was 
doing an important work in the education of the county, and said 
that, as the parent of pupils there, he could testify that the work done 
was of a very high order. The prize-giving concluded by songs, 
recitations, and fancy drill performed by the pupils. 

FERMOY COLLEGE, CORK.—The Rev. Frank Stonham, Headmaster, 
died suddenly on October 20, while playing hockey with his boys. 

HULL, HYMERS COLLRGE. — Entrance scholarships have been 
awarded to W. A. Hudson, H. Buckton, A. Slater, S. J. Pybus; 
continuation scholarships to H. R. Bell, S. C. H. Smith, (honorary) 
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F. England, W. H. Templeman; Hymer’s Leaving Exhibition to 
A. B. Downing, J. W. Smyth (special). Jameson Scholarship, B. 
Podmore; East Riding County Council Scholarships, Class A, 
J. H. Robinson ; Class B, W. J. Coates, N. F. Foord. In place of 
Mr. G. Corner (now Ifeadmaster of the West Somerset County School, 
Wellington), Mr. Sharwood Smith (now Headmaster of Whitchurch 
Grammar School), and Mr. Castley (now second master of (Galway 
Grammar School), Mr. A. Jagger, Mr. Swann-Mason, and Mr. Harper 
have joined the staff, New boys number twenty-nine. 

MANCHESTER Hicit SCHOOL FOR Giris.—The following exhibi- 
tions have been awarded by the Governors :—Mary Kingsland Higgs, 
£40 per annum for three years ; Dorothy Holme, £40 per annum for 
three years ; Mildred Bevington Taylor, Lx per annum for three years. 
Mary Kingsland Higgs has gained a scholarship of £50 per annum for 
three years at Westtield College; Dorothy Holme, the Jones Scholar- 
ship at Owens College, £35 per annum, for two years; and Mildred 
Bevington Taylor a classical scholarship at Girton College, £45 per 
annum, for three years. Miss Winifred Slater, M.A., Gold Medal, 
London, First Class Classical Tripos, Newnham College, and Miss 
Winifred Faraday, M.A., Victoria University Fellowship, have joined 
the staff. 

MARLING ENDOWED ScHooL, Srroun. — S. Phipps has been 
awarded an open scholarship of £60 a year for three years, tenable at 
the Yorkshire College, Leeds. This scholarship is given jointly by the 
Clothworkers’ Company and by the County Council. The Cloth- 
workers’ Company have awarded to R. J. Steele a scholarship of £50 
a year for two years, also tenable at the Yorkshire College. Both these 
scholarships are in the Dyeing Department. 

TONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—College scholarships and other distinctions 
outside the school since last May :—C. T. Scott, Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, First Class Natural Science Tripos ; G. Hemmant, 
Open Mathematical Exhibition at Pembroke College, Cambridge; 
W. Murton, Knighthood, (Jueen’s Birthday Honours; E. G. Eardley- 
Wilmot, Oriel College, Oxford, First Class Litere Humaniores ; 
II. Whyte, University College, Oxford, First Class Litere Humaniores; 
P. E. Prince, M. R. Strover, and K. W. Pye passed into Woolwich; 
F. F. Hodgson, V. Sandiford, T. T. Oakes, and K. E. Anderson 
passed into Sandhurst — all seven in the last examination. Mr. 
Collins, science master, has left us, to the regret of all, especially the 
Volunteer Corps, for which he did so much, and which he, in fact, 
created. Mr. Routh, mathematical master, has left us for an appoint- 
ment at Woolwich. The following have joined the staff: Rev. P. E. 
Bateman, B.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge; Mr. A. Clifton 
Clapin, B.A., Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; Mr. J. A. J. Johnston, 
M.A. Edinburgh, late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
The site of the new chapel has been decided on, and a chapel worthy 
of the school will soon be begun. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. —S. Armitage-Smith, B.A., Scholar 
of New College, Oxford, has gained a First Class in Final Schools (Litt. 
Hum.). L. Calisch has been awarded City and Guilds Certificate, 
M. Oppenheimer and E. A. Duncan, Chamber of Commerce Certif- 
cates. Mr. T. Erat Harrison and Mr. H. B. Walters, drawing 
masters, have resigned. Mr. A. Kahn, M.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge (L.C.C. Travelling Scholar), will shortly join the stati to 
take charge of a ‘* Higher Commercial Department.’ 

UrHOLLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL. —G. L. Harbottle has passed the 
Preliminary Exam., Victoria University; and J. G. Gorrell the 
Matriculation Exam., St. David’s College, Lampeter. The scheme, 
inaugurated on Prize Day, for re-laying the cricket ground is this term 
being carried into ettect. 

WORCESTER HiGit SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Of the eighteen prizes 
offered this year by the Ladies} Association for Plain Needlework, 
fifteen were gained by pupils in this school. In addition to these, 
there were sixteen first-class and three second-class certificates. A 
large field has been added to the school grounds, and is now being 
used for hockey and cricket. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


The winner of the Translation Prize for September is Miss 
Mina M. Kelsall, Youngaton, Westward Ho ! 

The winners of Prizes in the Holiday Competition are Miss 
C. M. Gladdish (“ Madeline ”), Girls’ County School, Cowbridge, 
Glamorgan; Mrs. Green (“ Octogenarian”), The Vicarage, 
St. Budeaux, Devonport; H. J. Watson, Esq. (“ Bos”), The 
Manor House, Tonbridge ; Gascoigne Mackie, Esq. (“ Char- 
mides”), Chalet Elisa, Sare, Basses Pyrénées, France; G. E. 
Dartnell, Esq. (““G.E.D.”) Abbottsfield, Stratford Road, Salis- 
bury ; C. L. Ford, Esq. (“Tout est en tout”), 3 Sydney Build- 
ings, Bathwick Hill, Bath. 

(Continued on page 710.) 
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CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


THE WHITEFOORD PAPBRS. Being the Correspondence and other 
M: inuseripts of Colonel CHARLES WHITEFOORD and CaLes WHITEFOORD, from 
1739 to 1819. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. A. S. Hewins, 
M.A. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


JOHNSON.— WIT AND WISDOM OF SAMUBL JOHNSON. 
Edited by G. Birkheck Hitt, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 


— JOHNSONIAN ee Arranged and edited by G. 
Birkbeck Hirt, D.C.L., LL.D. Two Vols. Medium 8vo, half-roan, 28s. 


CHESTERFIELD. — LORD CHBESTHRFIBLD'S WORLDLY 
WISDOM. Selections from his Letters and Characters. Edited by G. Birk- 
beck Hitt, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CLARENDON. — CHARAOTERS AND EBPISODES OF THE 
GREAT REBELLION. Selections from Clarendon. Edited by G. 
Boyce, M.A., Dean of Salisbury. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


SHLDBEN.—THB TABLE TALK OF JOHN SELDEN. Edited, 
ae ah Introduction and Notes, by S. H. Reynotps, M.A. 8vo, half-roan, 
8s. 


ADDISON.—Selections from Papers in the “Spectator.” With 
Notes. By T. Arnon, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d 


STBHLE. — Selections from the “Tatler,” “Spectator,” and 
Pe Edited by Austin Dobson. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
75. 


BUREN. -—Select Works. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. J. 
AYNE, M. 
I. ‘Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; the two Speeches on America. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. Od. 
I]. Retleetions on the French Revolution. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 55. 
HI Four Letters on the Proposals for Peace with the Regicide Directory of 
France. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


SWIFT.—Selections from his werk Edited, with Life, Introductions, 
and Notes, by Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., M.A. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 15s. Each volume may be had EA Price 7s. 6d. 


FULLER.—Wise Words and Quaint Counsels of Thomas 
Fuller. Selected by Aucustus Jessorr, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPBOIMENS OF BARLY BNGLISH. A New and Revised Edition. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. 
de I. From Old English Homilies to King Horn (A.D. 1150 to A.D. 1300), By 
. Morris, LL.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, gs. 
Part | II. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (A.D. 1298, to A.D. 1393). By R. 
Morris, LL.D., and W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Third Edition, Revised. 7s. 6d. 


SPECIMENS OF BNGLISH LITERATURE, from the “ Ploughman’s 
Crede” to the “ Shepheardes Calender” (A.D. 1394 to A.D. 1579). With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W.W. Swat, Litt.D. Fifth Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TYPICAL SBLECTIONS FROM THB BEST MNGLISH 
WRIT » with Introductory Notices. In Two Vols. Second Edition. 
38. 6d. each. Vol. I. Latimer to Berkeley. Vol. II. Pope to Macaulay. 


BHEREKBELEY’S SHLECTIONS. With Introduction and Notes. For the 
Use of Students in the Universities. By Prof. A. C. Fraser, D.C.L. Fifth 
Edition, Amended. 7s. 6d. 


BRITISH MORALISTS. Selections from Writers principally of the Eight- 
eenth Century. Edited by L. A. Sk_py-Bicce, M.A. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, 18s. 


PLATO.—A Selection of Passages from Plato for Hnglish 
Readers. From the Translation by erer, M.A. Edited, with Intro- 
ductions, by M. J. KNicuT. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 


THB PRINOIPAL SPHEOHEBS OF THE STATESMEN AND 
ORATORS OF THE FRHENOH REVOLUTION, 1789-1795. 
aan eens Notes, &c. By H. Moxsg Srernens, M. "A, Two Vols. 

rown 8vo, 21S 


GREEK. 
With Introduction and Notes. 

AUTHOR. EDITOR. ee 
AESCHYLUS.—Agamemnon ............ Sidgwick oeer 3 0 
j Choephoroi............... wi SaN 3 0 

a Eumenides ............... Be Soca Dianna ane 3 0 
ARISTGPHANES.—The Acharnians ... Merry ............cc.cee scenes 3 0 
5 The Birds ............... o AONE 3 6 

~ The Frogs ............... Sie AES 3 0 

ï The Knights ............ ae ainia 3 0 

ñ The Wasps ............... yet ENE 3 6 
CEBES.—Tabula ...............0....0... Jerram ...... Is. 6d.; cloth 2 6 
EURIPIDES.—Alcestis .................. Jerram raent oroa 2 6 
” Cyclops .................. LONG. - citi idee ene 2 6 

” Helena ......... ee. Jeram eisdinn 3 0 

“i Heraoleidae............ bay EEN 3 0 

j NOW EEEE A es hee eee Perea Rake 3 0 

“a Iphigenia in Tauris... Ber, rahe cuunn Sembee teeta 3 0 
HERODOTUS.—Book IX................. ADDO Goce awiae ky oea 3 0 
” Selections ............... halan A A ans 2 6 
HOMER.—lliad, Books |.-Xil. ......... MONO rresia Suan 6 o 
” »» Books Xill.—XXIV....... bg. ada E E sear eo eas 6 o 

= »» Book h... a a EAN I 6 

j „ Book Iil. ........... ern LANAren N I 6 

j 1» Book XXI................ Hailstone .............c00ce eee 1 6 
LUCIAN.—Voera Historia ............... Jerai aiaia an I 6 
LYSIAS.—Epitaphios ............... ee SMe lls idaeGssstcscevtinadvetane 2 0 
PLATO.—Crito ...... ...... cee Stock: aurada ais 2 0 
” Meno ........... IEE sar N . 2 6 
PLUTARCH.—Lives of the Craochi ... Underhill............... 00000 4 6 
SOPHOCLES. —Oedipus Rex ............ JONES sarae ake I 6 
THEOCRITUS 0. veo Aynata iiae 4 6 
THUCYOIDES.—Book I. ........ sarai E OLDES seater nuns sctseeccyats 8 6 


Full Clarendon Press Catalogues post free on application. 


LATIN. 
With Introduction and Notes. 
AUTHOR. . EDITOR. pae 
s. d. 
CAESAR. —Civil War ..................... Moberly  ...........scsseseees 3 6 
CICERO.—De Senectute ............... Fukley ooren 2 0 
jj Pro Cluentio .................. W.Ramsay& G.G.Ramsay 3 6 
i Pro Roscio.................0... SOCK aa AEE 3 6 
i Selected Letters ............ Prichard and Bernard...... 3 0 
i Select Letters (Text only)... Watson............0......000 4 O 
HORACE.—Odes. Book h. ............ Wickham o.n.a accen 2 0 
j Selected Odes ............... ie T N 2 © 
LIVY. aes Le eee ree cere Cluer and Matheson atk 5 0 
ii Book V... š 2: Ka 2 6 
j Book VIL 0... i bee aR 2 0 
jj Selections (3 parts) ......... Lee-Warner............ each I 6 
NEP OS oeiee EAEE EENES Browning ...........e.seeeeees 3 0 
OVID. —Seiections ................. ...... Ramsay and Ramsay ...... 5 6 
j Tristia. Book l. ............ Owen secaaceasiestsepeeseks 3 6 
šj Book lil. ......... Be ae ated tdi 2 0 
PLAUTUS. —Captivi .......... Dindsay sciccacvesisiraunconres 2 6 
A Trinummus ................6 Freeman and Sloman...... 3 0 
PLINY. —Selected Letters ............... Prichard and Bernard...... 3 0 
QUINTILIAN. —Book X. .................. Peterson ........sceececeeeees 3 6 
SALLUST eicwiatencacns oreen aaan Capes ssdeincsivintenveonens bas 4 6 
TACITUS.—Tho Annals (Text only) ... eseese cee ee eee e eee ees 6 0 
” ři Books J.-1V.... Furneaux .................0008 5 o 
j Book |. ...... Ge ar s 2 0 
TERENCE. —Adelphi EEEE naa OloMac eeraa 3 0 
i Andria .............0c.c00 .... Freeman and Sloman...... 3 0 
is Phormio  ............ceeceeees Sloat eienenn 3 0 
TIBULLUS and PROPERTIUS ..... eerced Ramsay scdverewicdanscviwes 6 o 
VIRCIL.—Buoolics and Ceorgics ...... Papillon and Haigh ...... 2 6 
yi Bucolios .......... OT E E E 2 6 
~ Ceorgics. Books l., ll. ... wet Jaxoeeiaueeceaeeaccwes 2 6 
p Aeneid I. 0...0.. ERY a Gennio S I 6 
LONDON : 


HENRY FROWDE, Crarenpon Press WareEHouse, AMEN Corner, E.C. 
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The Extra Prize for “the longest word” is awarded to 
“ Gothicus,” who submits “ pseudomonocotyledonous.” 

The winner of the Translation Prize for August is Miss 
Macaulay, Notting Hill High School, Norland Square, W. 

Several successful competitors have not yet sent in their 
names. We therefore defer the full list of winners till next 
month. 


Es gibt Charaktere, bei denen Gesinnung und That sich vollkommen 
decken, deren Bild uns alle Geschichtschreiber mit grosser Ueberein- 
stimmung in den Hauptziigen vorführen, dann wiederum andere, deren 
innerer Widerspruch so gross erschcint, dass das Urtheil der Nachwelt 
nach den verschiedensten Seiten auseinandergeht. Nicht bloss die 
Gunst oder Ungunst der Parteien verwirrt die Züge des Bildes, auch 
der unbefangene HHistoriker weiss oft nicht, wie er jenen Widerspruch 
losen soll, und seine Darstellung gerath ins Schwanken. 

Zu diesen dunkeln Charakteren der Geschichte gehört Maximilian 
Robespierre. Verabscheut von den einen als Blutmensch, welcher 
alle Verantwortung trägt fiir die emporendsten Greuel der Franzo- 
sischen Revolution, wird er von den andern gefciert als einer der 
edelsten Charaktere, der mit antiker Uneigenniitzizkeit sich dem 
Gemeinwohl zum Opfer brachte, als einer der ersten Heiligen im 
revolutionären Kalender aller Zeiten. Solche Gestalten fordern die 
Geschichtschreibung und selbst die Dichtung zu einer neuen Be- 
griindung auf; es gilt nicht bloss, eine geschichtliche Erscheinung 
darzustellen, sondern auch ein psychologisches Rathsel zu losen. 

* * a * * 


Es gibt reine und schone Intelligenzen in Naturen von zweifelhafter 
Mischung ; es gibt feste Ueberzeugungen bei Charakteren, deren 
Naturbestimmtheit eine schwankende, schwachliche, oft unedle ist. 
Den nachsten Zwecken huldigend, in der Verwirrung des Augenblicks 
der kleinlichen Neigung folgend, gerathen sie in Widerspruch mit jenen 
Ideen, die ihrer frei schaffenden Intelligenz als das erstrebenswerthe 
Zicl eines ganzen Lebens erscheinen. Vielleicht liegt hierin der 
Schlüssel zu Robespierre’s Wesen ; die grosse Macht, die er ausübte, 
ist aber zugleich in dem Edeln und Verweriflichen zu suchen, in der 
begeisterten Hingebung an die Ideen und in der fanatischen Verfolgung 
seiner Gegner. Seine grossen, wie seine fixen Ideen elektrisirten das 
Volk in gleicher Weise. 


By §*GLENLEIGH.”’ 

There are men in whom thought and action completely coincide, 
whose portrait all historians present to us with great uniformity in the 
main features ; then, again, there are others in whose natures the con- 
tradictions appear so great that there is the greatest divergence in the 
judgments pronounced on them by posterity. It is not only that 
partisanship blurs the features of the picture; even the unprejudiced 
historian is often at a loss to account for these contradictions, and his 
portrait loses distinctness of outline. 

Among these ambiguous characters of history is to be placed 
Maximilian Robespierre. Abhorred by some as ‘*a man of blood” on 
whom rests all the responsibility for the most revolting horrors of the 
French Revolution, he is honoured by others as one of the noblest of 
men, who, with the devotion of a hero of antiquity, sacrificed himself 
for the common weal ; honoured as one of the chief saints in the revolu- 
tionary calendar for all time. Such characters impose on history and 
even on fiction a fresh task ; it is not solely a question of portraying an 
historical personage, but of solving a psychological problem. 

+ * . + * 


There are pure and lofty intellects to be found in natures of a very 
dubious mixture ; firm convictions exist in characters whose natural 
tendency is to be vacillating, weak, and often base. Seeking their 
own immediate ends, in the confusion of the moment following their 
lower impulses, they find themselves out of harmony with those ideas 
which their intellect, when left free play, regards as the worthy aim of 
the strivings of a lifetime. Perhaps we have here the key to 
Robespicrre’s character ; the immense power he exercised had a noble as 
well as an ignoble source, we must seek it as much in his enthusiastic 
devotion to ideas as in his fanatical persecution of his adversaries. His 
lofty ideas and his fixed ideas had an equally magnetic influence on the 
people. 


We classify the 138 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.—Lough Sheelan, Paulinus, Blohiho, Anchor, Touraine, 
Poles, Glenleigh, Adoxa, Tu m’embctes, Rosilde, Vlaamsche Meisje, 
Esperance, Ferrona, Ambo, Tansli Gwyllt, Ganymede, Patience, 
Tottiford, Montagnard. 

Second Class.—A.W.S., Kiihleborn, E.S., Unbekannt, M.E.R., 
Freude, Lynher, Montfort, R.M., Deor, Pimpernel, Mephisto, Fatima, 
The Wyvern, T.R.I., Berwyn, Fleur-de-Lys, Mania, Christina, Zox, 
Menevia, M.S., Sidmouth, Espérance, C.E., Merrybent, Apathy, 
Arbor Vale, Gorey, Student, E.E.C., Gentian, Martin, Staffa, Qoph, 
La Perla, W.S.M., Fluchtling, W.W.W., Faciebat, Banf, pad¢é. 

(Continued on page 712.) 


New Educational Publications. 


In Small Crown 8vo, bound in Cloth. 


Price Is. net per Volume. 
BLACK’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


AFRICA. By L. W. Lype, M.A., Headmaster of Bolton Grammar and High 
School. 
“A very complete and readable little book."— Education. 


MAN AND HIS WORK. An Introduction to Human Geography. By 
A. J. Herpertson, Ph.D., Assistant to the Reader in Geography in the 
University of Oxford. 


“A novel departure, worthy of all commendation. The study of a work 
like this should bring a new and absorbing interest into the ordinary geography 
class. We cordially recommend it to the attention of all teachers."”—ZLascutivaal 
Review. 


BLACK’S LITERARY EPOCH SERIES. 
Edited by L. W. LYDE, M.A. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY PROSB. By J. H. FowLHER, 
Clifton College. 

A selection from representative prose writers of the Nineteenth Century. Each 
extract is prefaced by an introduction, containing a short biography of the Author, 
a critical analysis of his style, with reference to the extracts, and suggestions 
for essays. 

“We cannot doubt, however, that in the hands of a cultured and enthusiastic 
teacher this book may be of real service. The delicacy of hterary touch 


shown in Mr. Fowler's selections, his criticisms, and bis notes, make an excellent 
book." — Education. 


M.A., 


Price 2s. 6d. 
A MANUAL OF ESSAY WRITING. 
For COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. 


By J. Il. FowLER, M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton College ; 
Editor of ‘‘ Nineteenth Century Prose.” 


This book contains hints on essay-writing, notes on the treatment of subjects for 
essays with references to standard works to guide the student’s reading, and 
suggested subjects for essays with references to standard works, 


“ The best book of its kind which has fallen into our hands yet. It is practical 
and lucid, and contains useful appendices of notes and subjects for essays.” — 
Educational Review. 


Price 2s. per Volume. 


BLACK’S HISTORICAL LATIN READERS. 


With the ordinary school editions of historical authors the pupils read the text so 
slowly that interest in the narrative is apt to flag. In Black's Historical Latin 
Readers much of the history is succinctly tuld in English paragraphs, which serve as 
a connecting link between the Latin extracts, and thus enable the pupil to get 
through the history rapidly. The Latin Text of the Readers grows harder in each 
successive volume. Each volume contains many illustrations of Roman Antiquities. 


THH CONQUEST OF ITALY AND THE STRUGGLE WITH 
CARTHAGE. 753 to 200n.c. By E. G. Witkinson, M.A., Manchester 
Grammar School. 

“This is a really excellent little book.” —/ournal of Education, 


THB FOREIGN HBMPIRB. 200 to 6oB.c. By H. W. Atkinson, M.A, 
Assistant-Master at Rossall School. 


** Altogether this forms a most attractive Latin Reader. 
Delectus out of the field."—Pudlie School Magazine, 


It should beat the old 


Price Is. 3d. net. 
BLACK’S TALES FROM FRENCH HISTORY. 


For ELEMENTARY FORMS. 


I. LES GAULOIS ET LES FRANOS. Edited by F. B. Kirkman, 
B.A., and J. M. A. Pfcontrar. With Illustrations. 


t“ Thanks to the collaboration of an Englishman and a Frenchman we have here 
the first instalment of a child's history of France adapted for English schools. The 
history is, as it should be, mainly narrative and biographical, nor i~ legend (e.g. the 
death of Roland) excluded. For the text and the historical illustrations we have 
nothing but praise.”—/ournal of Education. 


A Complete Catalogue sent on application. 


A. & C. BLACK, SoHo SQUARE, LONDON. 


THE JOURNAL OF EpuCcaTION. 


Ea) FIRST SIXPENNY PARTS 


OF NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 


PARENTS, SCHOOL MASTERS, MISTRESSES, AND TEACHERS, 
And all interested in the spread of wholesome 
literature, are asked to try and induce their 
young people to buy the NOVEMBER PARTS of the 
BOY'S OWN and GIRL'S OWN PAPERS. These commence 
new Volumes, and have each 


TWO COLOURED PLATES. 


i 
4 


A ee ary eee == | | 
Sei uemen oo, cece a cares Published at 56 Paternoster Row, London, and sold by all Booksellers. i's. 


PRIZE BOOKS 


RELFE BROTHERS (Ltd.) 


have a very large and carefully selected stock of Books suitable for School Prizes, in 
handsome Calf, Morocco, and other Bindings. 
RELFE BROTHERS INVITE INSPECTION OF THE STOCK AT THEIR SHOW ROOMS. 
NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE, POST FREE UPON APPLICATION. 
RELFE BROTHERS, Limited, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND GENERAL SCHOOL STATIONERS, 
6 CHARTERHOUSE BuiLvincs, ALDERSGATE, E.C. (Binding Works, Teanby’s Buildings ) 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG LEARNERS. ! A Charming Gift Book! 


By Professor T. D. HALL, M.A. | “A brilliant book."—Sketch. “ Particularly good."—Academy. 
== 6s. Claret roan, gilt, Hlustrated. 


A CHILD’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. ! LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


With a great variety of easy Exercises. 12mo, 2s. London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Llangvllen : Darlington & Co. 
A PRIMARY BNGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Numerous Parsing and other Exercises. 16mo, Is. DARLI N T0 N'S HAN D B00 KS 
r 8 


Letter from H.M. the Queen :— 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. “Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a 
copy of his handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.” 


A SCHOOL MANUAL OF BNGLISH GRAMMAR. ‘t Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. 


. i E “ Far superior to ordinary guides."— London Daily Chronicle. 
D d for Middle and Upper Forms. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
ARBES a ae eee Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.C.S. Maps by JOHH BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.C.S. 


Fcap. 8vo, Illustrated. 1s. each. 


Bournemouth and New Forest. The Channel Islands. 
; AV The North Wales Coast. The Isle of Wight. 
Lonpon: JOHN MURRAY. | The Vale of Liangollen. The Wye Valley. 
, Ross, Tintern, and Chepstow. The Severn Valley. 
9 ` Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Alinan Ciki | Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bungor, Bettwsycoed, and Snowdon. 


EEE 


! 

ABSOLUTELY UNRIVALLED. | 

Over 60 years the standard, and to-day is used by 98% of writers; the small 
balance of 2% being distributed among all the other systems. 

Highest Awards wherever Exhibited. | 

| 


Specimen free to Head Teachers, and further information readily given. Send for 
D. E. (Descriptive Pamphlet and Catalogue), post free on application. 


Aberystwyth, Barmouth, Machynlleth, and Aberdovey. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Oriccieth, and Pwllheli. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 


Enlarged Edition, 58. 
‘What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or in Rome give for sucha 


PITMAN’S “RAPID” SERIES OF MODERN LANGUAGE BOOKS eee as eae which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such 
> f x : P ae wie: volumes?” — Zhe Times. 
An aot d T. The F ee books aa Faai d suited for day and “ The best handbook to London ever issued." — Liverpool Daily Post. 
na cau e Gii ‘ Most emphatically tops them all.” — Daily Graphic. 


@ 
Rasy and Advanced French Conversation, cacti s2:pp:, 61. , London and Environs. 


German Business Interviews, each forming a complete commercial transaction, By EMILY CONSTANCE COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
e j eo 


96 pp., 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
With an additional Index of 4,500 references to all streets and places of interest. 


Easy and Advanced German Conversation, each 32 pp., 6d. 

German Business Letters, 32 f . 6d. 

Examinations in German an how to pass them, 32 pp., 6d. | 
| 
| 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Lro., 
The Railway Bookstalls, aud all Booksellers. 


Send fos L.T. (Full List and Testimonials), post free on application. 
Sir ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 1 Amen Corner, London, E.C. 
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Third Class. —100,000, Pud-Pud, E.W.P., Nectarine, C.X.F., 
R.S.O., Sea, Kara Georg, D.A.C., Crab, M.E.G., A-tee-waddie, 
Leod, Vereint, A Speckled Bird, Peterite, Ellis, C. Becker, Cinera, 
Ailema, Celia, E.M.P., Chingleput, Kittiwake, Glastonbury, Jane 
Eyre, Porphyria, M.A.M., Non Riche, Z.U.E., Wanderer, Pamphylax, 
Hereford, Little Monk, High Dene, Mamie, Lucifer. 

Fourth Class.—Hercules, Vorwarts, McManus, Fisherfrau, Adair, 
Helvetia, Edelweiss, The Coracle, Shark, Contadinha, Haron, Stuart, 
k.G.G., E. Ifobson, Ad Valorem, Classic Muse, Ovis, Allie, Humber, 
Varia, Uvula, Neptis, G.E.M., Undine, Feckless, T.O.P., Vacca, 
Traine, Kruger, Bolus, U.R.E., Dispos. 

Fifth Class. —Franceska, Norbury, E.V., Sallie, Dumkopf, O.U., 
S.A.T., Melchior. 


The German prose presented no great difficulties of construction, but 
it 1s not easy to find equivalents for particular words. To start with, 
we are requested to say something about Gesinnung. Our corre- 
spondent helps us by quoting Kant’s definition ‘‘ subjectives Princip der 
Maximen,” and a sentence from an unnamed author: ‘* Wieland spielte 
gern mit seinen Meinungen, aber niemals mit seinen Gesinnungen,” but 
we are not greatly helped towards finding the English word. ‘* Whose 
sentiments and actions perfectly tally ” may pass muster, but the German 
word has a more strictly intellectual connotation than the English. 
Gerath ins Schwanken, * grows blurred and hesitating.” Blutmensch, 
‘man of blood ”? is obviously preferable to ‘‘ murderer,” ‘* human 
tiger.” Die Dichtung, “ fiction,” rather than ‘‘ poetry’’; it would 
include the ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities.” Einer neuen Begriindung, ‘to 
adopt a new method,” ‘‘to proceed on new lines”; Robespierre will 
not fall into any of the recognized classes of historical characters. 
Retne und schöne Intelligenzen, ‘‘we find clear and brilliant intellect 
united with mixed moral characters ” ; exactly Pope's 


‘* Think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind 


In dem Edein und Verwerflichen, ‘‘in the noble and the abject ” is 
not English; say ‘‘in his highest and least amiable qualities.” Fixen 
/deen is, of course, merely edées fixes Germanized ; something quite 
different from ‘‘fixed ideas.’ I wonder that no one hit on 
“idiosyncrasies.” 


q 9? 
e 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following extract from Frédéric Lolite -— 


Ce que les biographes, critiques et conteurs ont retracé avec le plus 
de complaisance, des faits et gestes de la bohéme, ce sont les details 
pittoresques de son odyssce de misères, supportée avec une insouciance 
diogénique ; ce sont les joyeuses équipées de ce bruyant cénacle de 
jeunes gens, réduits à souper avec des bons mots, a se chauffer avec une 
cigarette ou a la famme éphémere dévorant leurs inutiles pages 
manuscrites, employant le meilleur de leur intelligence a duper leurs 
créanciers, à jouer des tours aux bourgeois et a faire des pieds de nez a 
la morale. Ce sont encore leurs insignes particularités et bizarreries 
vestimentales : costumes hétéroclites, chemises à plusieurs volumes, 
habits noircis de plumées d’encre, linge blanchi avec de Ja craie de 
billard, cravates en corde, paletots étranges, chapeaux a defier toute 
description, et enfin les singularités non moins piquantes de leurs 
installations fantastiques. . Ce qu’on a moins approfondi, parce 
que le spectacle en eût paru trop afiligeant, c'est le detail positif, 
rigoureux, exact, ainsi que les declarations d'un proces-verbal, des 
longueurs d’attente inouies dans la faim, des privations indicibles, des 
miscres dépassant la vraisemblance, par ou passerent certains d’entre 
eux sans faiblir dans leur honneur, sans se relacher non plus, malheu- 
reusement, de leur vaine opiniâtreté. Ceux qui ont jugé d’une telle vie 
par quelques mascarades désopilantes ont ignoré ce qu’elle avait de 
profondément triste. Murger, lui, le savait mieux, quoique ses récits, 
vus sous l’aspect fantaisiste, aient égaré bien des jeunes gens en quête 
d’avenir; Murger, fils de la boheme, en parlait autrement lorsqu’il 
murmurait une plainte tant douloureuse : 

‘* Cette route si belle 
Quand j’y fis mes premiers pas, 
Maintenant je la vois telle, 
Telle qu’elle existe, hélas ! 
Je la vois étroite et sombre, 
Et déjà j'entends les cris 
De mes compagnons dans l’ombre 
Qui marchent les pieds meurtris ! ” 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by November 16, 
addressed “ Prize Editor,’ JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


An Entirely New Edition. 
The Whole of the Plates Enlarged and Redrawn. 


ELEMENTARY BRUSHWORK STUDIES. 


By ELIZABETH CORBETT YEATS, 


Author of “ Brushwork Studies of Flowers, Fruits, and Animals.” 


Consisting of Twenty-Four Plates, beautifully printed in Colours, and accompanied 
by Full Directions and Practical Hints. 


In artistic cloth cover, Oblong 4to, price 5s. net. 


Just Published. 


OVERPRESSURE. 


By S. De Bratn and F. Beatty. 


‘The great problem of education nowadays appears to be to educate a boy with- 
out killing him in the process ; and this sensible and well informed book discusses 
the question fully. . . . Makes a valuable addition to the literature of the education 
question.” —Scotsman. 


“ A valuable contribution to the science of education.” — Outlook. 


Crown 8vo, 236 pages, price 3s. 6d. 


; Just Published. 
School Series, No. 2. 


THE UNITED STATES 
AND THEIR INDUSTRIES. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM PARR GRESWELL, 
Author of ‘‘ The British Colonies and their Industries,” &c., &c. 
Fcap. 8vo, 91 pages, cloth, price ts. od. 


Just Published. 


A KEY TO THE USE OF THE STAVE 
MODULATOR. 


For both Tonic Sol-fa and Staff Teachers. 
By Jonn TAYLOR, 


Organist to Her Majesty at Kensington Palace. Sole Professor of Sight Singing at 
the Guildhall School of Music. 


Crown 8vo, 40 pages, stiff cover, price 8d. 


PHILIPS’ MAP-BUILDING SHEETS. 


An Invaluable Aid for the Teaching of Geography in Elementary 
Classes. 
Each Map in this unique series consists of a BOLD OUTLINE printed in permanent 


colour on a Blackboard Paper specially prepared for the use of coloured chalk 
which can be wiped out when no longer required, without obliterating the print 


outline. The size of each sheet is 42 by 32 inches. 
Just Published. 
Set 2.—HUROPH. 
LIST OF MAPS. 
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Price per Set, attached to Wooden Roller, 15s. net. 
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Single Maps, mounted on metal ledges, rs. 6d. each net. Box of 12 Coloured 
ra p Perially prepared for use with the Blackboard Map-Building Sheets, price 
. per box. 
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Charles Griffin & Co.’s Publications. 


WORKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION, PRIZES, &. 
CLASSICAL AND LITERARY. 


Second Edition. In crown 8vo, extra, handsome cloth, 16s. 


Greek Antiquities, A Manual of. For the use of 
Students and General Readers. By Percy Garoner, M.A., D. Litt., 
Professor ef Classical Arch:cology and Art in the University of Oxford ; and 
F. B. Jevons, M.A., Lit. D., Principal of Bishop Hatteld's Hall, in the 
University of Durham. 

“ Fresh, thoughtful, and cleverly arranged.” —Academy. 


Sixteenth Edition. tos. 6d. 


Roman Antiquities, A Manual of. By Wirum 
Rassay, M.A., late Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 
Revised and Edited by Ropotro Lanciani, D.C.L. Oxon., LL.D., Xc., 
Professor of Classical Topography in the University of Rome. 

“it is the best and handiest guide yet produced.”— Athenaeum. 


i THE MOST ACCEPTABLE OF GIFT BOOKS. 
Each Series complete in itself, and sold separately. First Series, Thirty-fifth 
adition, Second Series, Ninth Edition. 


Many Thoughts of Many Minder A Treasury of 
Reference, consisting of Quotations and Selections from the most celebrated 
Authors, Compiled and analytically arranged by Henry SOUTHGATE. 
fa square Svo, toned paper. Presentation Falition, cloth elegant, 12s. Gl. 
each vol. ; Library Edition, Roxburghe, 14s. each val. ; do , morocco antique, 
21s. each vol. 

“A magnificent gift book, appropriate to all times and all seasons.”— 


Freemasons Magazines eae 
SCIENTIFIC. 


“Well adapted to become the trvasurcd fricud of many a bright and 
promising lad” Manchester Examiner, 
Second Edition, with numerous Mlustrations. 6s. 

The Threshold of Sclence. Simple and Amusing Ex- 
periments. By C. R. Arber Weriont, D.Sc., E.R.S., Lecturer on 
Chemistry and Physics, St. Mary’s Hospital School. Presentation Edition, 
gilt edges, 75. 6d. 


Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 
Practical Geology, Aide in. By Professor GRENVILLE 


Core, F.G.S., Royal College of Science for Ireland. With numerous 
Illustrations. 
** Prof. Cole treats of the examination of minerals and rocks in a way that has 
never been attempted before." — Atheneum. 


Open-Air Studies in ye An Introduction to 
Geology Out of Doors. By Grenvitte A. J. Core, M.R.LA., F.G.S., 
Professor of Geology in the Royal College of Science in Ireland. With 12 
Full-page Plates after Photographs, and Ulustrations. Handsome cloth, 
8s. ód., post free. 

“A charming book . . . beautifully illustrated.” — Aese unm. 


Open-Air Studies in Botany: Sketches of British 
Wild Flowers in their Homes. By R. Lrovo Prakcer, B.A., MOR.EA, 
Mlustrated by Drawings from Nature by S. Rosamonn PRAEGER, and 
i aa by R. Werc. Handsome cloth, 7s. 6d. ; gilt, 8s. 6d., post 
ree. 

“ A fresh and stimulating book.”— Times. 


ARTISTIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL. 


Second Edition. In Large 8vo, handsome cloth, 21s. Including all the Newer 
Developments ia Photographic Methods, together with Special Articles on 
Raviockarny (the X-Rays), CoLour PHorocKariv, and many New 


Plates. 
Photography: Its History, Processes, Apparatus, and 
Mitenals. A Practical Manual. omprising Working Details of all the 


More Important Methods. By A. Brothers, F.R.A.S. With numerous 
Full-Page Plates by many of the Processes described, and IHustrations in 
the Text. 

“A standard work on photography brought quite up to date.” —P’A tography. 


Illustrated with Beautifully Coloured Plates. Large crown 8vo. 
Handsome cloth, fully Illustrated, 12s. 6d 


Patnting and Decorating: A Complete Practical Manual 
of Decoration. Embracing the Use of Materials, Tools. and Appliances; 
the Practical Processes involved ; and the General Principles of Decoration, 
Colour, and Ornament. By Warrer Jonn PrEAkce, Lecturer at the 
Manchester Technical School for House- Painting and Decorating. 


PROFESSOR JAMIESON’S POPULAR WORKS. 
With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 


Jamileson’s Steam and Steam Engines. With 
over 200 Illustrations, Folding Plates, and Examination Papers. Twelfth 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 8s. 6d. 

t“ The best book yet published for students.” --Engineer. 


Jamieson’s Applied Mechanics (An Advanced Text- 
Book on). Vol. I.-Comprising Part IL: The Principle of Work and its 
Applications ; Part II. : Gearing. Third Edition. Price 7s. 6d. 

Vol. 11.—Comprising Parts [I]. to Vi.: Motion; Energy; Graphic 
Statics; Strength of Materials; Hydraulics and Hydraulic Machinery. 
Second Edition. 8s. 6d. 

“ Thorough and comprehensive.” —Engincer. 


Fuil Catalogue post free on application. 
Londen : SHARES GRIFFIN & C8., Lid, Exeter Street, Strand. 


OUR GRANDFATHERS AS CHILDREN. 
By IH. H. QUILTER. 


HE old man can always command respect as he describes 
the happy days of his childhood. The restriction of his 
childish instincts, the dreary tasks, the nagging admonitions, 
and the brutal punishments are all blurred in his memory, 
while fancy deepens the bright colours of his few pleasures and 
recreations. He loves to gather the children around him and 
repeat to them the mystic tales of giants and fairies as described 
in the books that formed his childish library. So enthusiastic 
does he grow over these recitals that we ,begin to wonder 
whether some clement of romance and beauty which fascinated 
these old-world children has not been lost for ever in their long 
forgotten books. It seems cruel to suggest that it is probably 
the imagination and not the memory of the old man that is thus 
creating the fantastic stories so eagerly devoured by his grand- 
children. Mr. Tuers delightful volume, “ Forgotten Children’s 
books,” * serves to confirm us in our suspicion. We find here 
a collection of all the typical juvenile literature published 
between the years 1758 and 1830. dur first feeling on turning 
over these pages is one of uncontrollable amusement. It is all 
so absurdly droll. The pictures, for instance, are entirely 
innocent of any conceptions of perspective or artistic design. 
The mother ot the majestic height of 10 feet strolls out with 
her little son, who is equally well proportioned ; the “old fly,” 
as large as a sparrow, hovers gracefully over the seething 
caldron ; or the raging lion enters a bedroom and stands 
triumphant over the dissevered head of hisvictim. Nor is our 
amusement derived from the illustrations alone ; the letterpress 
does full justice to the pictures. We learn, for instance, of 
cricket, that 


the ball used in this game is stuffed exceedingly hard. Many windows 
and valuable lovking-glasses have been brukzn by playing cricket in a 
room. 

The following description of football is unique :— 

When all Nature droops with cold, and frost with its congealing 
quality makes one plain of earth and water ; and the aspiring youth, 
relaxed from study, or the business of the day, disdains to indulge him- 
self in idleness and a chimney-corner, throws up the Ball for a signal to 
his active fellows, to seek a more etiectual means to warm the blood and 
to enure them to labour. 

But we feel less disposal to laughter when we reflect that 
grandiloquent rubbish of this kind formed the normal reading 
of the young child. We need not travel far to discover the root 
of the evil. It was not merely that the average parent of that 
period was totally ignorant ot rational methods of education, 
that he knew nothing of the science of education as affecting 
his own children ; but he also possessed an overwhelming sense 
of his own importance, together with a deep-seated contidence 
in the instinctive knowledge of his duties which Nature was 
supposed to supply to every parent. 

It may be urged that, as tar as such ignorance and conceit 
are concerned, the average parent of our own day is little 
superior to these terrible despots whom we find tyrannizing 
over the childhood of our grandfathers. But few will deny that 
there is,in our generation, a vast improvement in the tone of 
the intercourse subsisting between parent and child. Un- 
reflective persons of a conservative cast of mind are even yet 
found to lament the freedom enjoyed by modern children. 
They bewail the fact that children no longer address their 
parents as “‘ Sir” or “ Madam,” rise to greet them on their 
entry into a room, or maintain a reverential silence until 
directly addressed. No doubt freedom may degenerate into 
licence and lack of respect, as appears to be the case in many 
American families where the children have completely turned 
the tables and are themselves exercising a new tyranny. Yet 
those who realize the value of free and affectionate family 
intercourse will not regret that the stiffness and formality of 
olden times are gone for ever. The modern parent does at 
least profess to be the friend of his child; though he may not 
always prove a particularly wise or useful companion. Mr. 
Tuer’s collection leaves no doubt that a state of almost open 
wartare subsisted, in those good old times, between the child on 
the one hand and the parent or schoolmaster on the other. 
The following illustration of this condition of affairs is typical. 


* & Forgotten Children’s Books,” by A, W. Tuer. (The Leadenhall 
Press.) 
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A brutal-looking father, with his face distorted with fiendish 
raye, seizes his son by the hair as a preliminary to the applica- 
tion of a formidable-looking horsewhip. Such was the method 
of punishing a childish falsehood. The sympathies of the 
juvenile reader are thus excited in favour of the vindictive 
parent :— 

Did you ever see a countenance so full of terror? Cowardly boy, you 
were not afraid to tell a falsehood, but tremble at the punishment it so 
justly brings. How angry his papa looks ! àc. 

Drutality of punishment appears, however, to have culminated 
in the schoolroom. The following account of the method of 
avenging a falsehood is narrated as an everyday incident. 

On this the serving man entered with a new birch-broom which the 
Doctor opened and gave a sprig to every boy in the school: the culprit 
was now fastened to a desk, and each young gentleman advanced in 
rotation and inflicted a stripe, till the number of two hundred was 
unsparingly bestowed. We may judge of the spectacle his back ex- 
hibited ; for he gained no favour from boys, especially the four he 
caused to be so unjustly punished; and who were on that account 
ordered to intlict three stripes for the others’ one. When taken down 
his wounds were dressed, and he was confined in a dark room, and no 
longer permitted among the boys. 

Such a system could have only one result. The superior 
brute force of the parent or teacher had to be met by corre- 
sponding deceit and cunning on the part of the child. In the 
intervals of open warfare, when the parent condescended to 
take his child to one of those dreaded spectacles designed to 
combine amusement with instruction, we find no cordiality 
between parent and child. The parent persists in asking ex- 
asperating and recondite questions, so that to the child the 
whole business becomes a species of lesson which, at the best is 
boring, and, at the worst, may result in a merciless scolding. 
In fact, a lifelong estrangement and reserve characterized the 
normal relations between father and son or mother and daughter. 
The only type of child who received any tavour was one who 
feebly submutted body and soul to the despotism of the parent. 
Throughout Mr. Tuer’s collection we find such a despicable 
png held up as the pattern to his more vigorous and con- 
se juently stronger-willed companions. ‘The boy to be admired 
was, for instance, one who forbore to spend his money on a 
tempting copy of Horace (!) in order that he might be enabled 
to buy prawns for his mother. “ The Good Girl” of the follow- 
ing poem published in i511 is fortunately extinct. 

Miss Lydia Banks, though very young, 

Will never do what’s rude or wrong. 

When spoken to she always tries 

To give the most polite replies. 

Observing what at school she’s taught, 

She turns her toes as children ought ; 

And when returned at night from school, 

She never folls on chair or stool. 

Perhaps some little girl may ask, 

If Lydia always learns her task ; 

With pleasure [ can answer this, 

Because with truth I answer, ‘ Yes.” 
Such was the mawkish sentimentality on which our forefathers 
were fed. The apotheosis of the prig was carried to the very 
verge of madness ; for the children were told that Nature her- 
self watches with tender care over the good boy. Thus we have 
an illustration of the good boy playfully toying with a virulent 
viper, whose fang cannot penetrate the invulnerable hide of 
virtue in which his playmate is encased. Not the least pathetic 
side of all this teaching is the fact that a total lack of humour 
enables both parent and child to take for yospel what the 
inodern child would only receive with screams of laughter. 

Altoyether the picture of old-fashioned childhood presented 
by Mr. Tuer is gruesome enough. It is well, no doubt, to 
consider our own deficiencies in educational methods that we 
may realize the distance yet to be traversed before the ideal is 
reached. At the same time, it is clearly a stimulating process 
to examine the advance already achieved. Those who may 
desire to apprehend the progress etfected even within the last 
seventy or eighty years cannot do better than examine this 
entertaining collection of Mr. Tuer. 


Tur London School Board offer a scholarship of the value of £120 
to enable a teacher to visit France, Germany, or Switzerland in order 
tu study the method and spirit of the schools. 


FROM UNION TO UNIVERSITY. 


T will be seen at once that this title is merely a variant from 
the one founded on the familiar vision of the ladder that 
reaches, or shall reach, from the gutter to the University. The 
slight novelty is introduced for this reason—that experience 
seems to show that it is usual for those who beyin in the gutter 
to end there. They never even yo to school, to say nothing of 
the University, the energy of attendance officers being devoted, 
unless the experience of one person is quite unique, to the 
task of paying constant calls at the houses of such people as 
unmarried ushers, who occupy their time, harmlessly enough, in 
trying to teach the children of other people. 

Experts are beginning to discover—or, at any rate, to pro- 
claim—a truth which “fools” (in the Pauline sense) have long 
known—namely, that vast masses of children never go to school 
at all, or go with such irregularity that their going is of little 
benetit to others or themselves. They begin in the gutter as 
makers of mud pies, and they end in it as carriers of sandwich 
boards, to which they supply the meat, having sometimes spent 
the interval in occupations less amusing and more harmful. 
Leaving the freedom of the gutter, let them seek the seclusion 
(with their parents) of the union workhouse, and then the 
children will have some sort of discipline, some regularity of 
life, some opportunity for learning something besides technical 
instruction in mud mixing. Union and University have, at 
least, two syllables in common. 

It is when we come to the second stage in the journey that 
obstacles appear upon the course. “ Let it be granted,” as 
Euclid says in his triendly way, that the poor boy has, in some 
sort of school, made a pood beginning : where is he to get his 
hivher grade? Everybody knows that many doors are open, 
that the Charity Commissioners or other bodies of omni- 
potence have thrown down many barriers, altered the rules and 
constitution of many schools, so as to make courses clear for 
talent, have substituted, in some schools, at least, competition 
for selection, progress for poverty ; that is to say, no longer 
allow the poverty and position of parents to be considered, but 
solely have regard to progress so tar as that subtle thing can 
be gauged by marks gained in examination. It is late in the 
day to raise a protest against competition ; but, as a donkey 
once allowed himself to kick out at an engine that whizzed close 
by on the railway, so a writer may for once, perhaps, be allowed 
to raise a voice, albeit unmelodious, against the tyranny of 
competition and of marks that have become a Mumbo Jumbo. 

The principle of competition is the resource of the indolent, 
not that the competitor is indolent, nor is the examiner who 
marks the papers, poor creature ! but there is no question that 
selection, if conscientiously performed, is very difficult, whereas 
to name a day for the examination, and to appoint a poser, 15 
quite easy. If any one expresses a doubt as to the ease OF 
advantage of a move from a primary to a secondary school, he 
is at once suspected of having a cynical or jealous spirit that 
dislikes the idea of a breakdown ot privilege, and the notion 0 
educating boys “above their station.” That such feelings 
exist or have existed may be true ; but it is also certain that 
there are schoolmasters who regarded changes of this kin 
with friendly eyes, and have been tauyht by experience to fn 
ditticulties where none were expected. Take the case, for 
instance, of a school in which, as in many others, was a large 
element of charity. Here competition was unknown, the 
poverty of the parents, in whatever rank of life, being the only 
plea. To this school, as to others, came a scheme whic 
ordered that a certain number of places should be reserved for 
competition-wallahs from elementary schools in London and its 
neighbourhood... The Tories connected with the school were 
horrificd, while some who, socially, at any rate, are Libera 
prophesied smooth things, saying and thinking that as sorne boy®: 
common though not unclean, had, under the old regulations, pot 
in on grounds of poverty, it might be no bad thing to secure 
intelligence in such boys by the simple principle of compel! 


tion. It may be allowed that the average intelligence 15 yale 
There are no boys quite so stupid as there used to be, but 5 
eci 


brilliant boys, always here, as clsewhere, few and far betw 
have vanished—not that the mere fact of competing stupe" 
or stupidifies the brain, but because, if he must compete sone 
where, a boy or his parents may prefer that he should compet 
at Eton or Winchester or at one of the many less inmpota? 
schools that set these traps for clever little birds. ML oreovers 
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competition and the preceding cram, a/‘as “special prepara- 
tion,” combine to form an exhausting process, so that some of 
the successful boys are suggestive of extinct volcanoes, and 
begin their career at the new school by taking the holiday 
that has been denied them for a season. 

Some one—possibly Mr. Arthur Balfour—has declared dullness 
to be a “natural gift,” and so, without doubt, it is ; but it is 
possible that it is fostered and developed by the various 
elements of competition. But marks and competition are 
modern deities, against which it is bootless toil to fight; yet 
there may be some use in drawing attention to a difficulty 
which might not, without actual experience, have been supposed 
to exist. Before new education rules are cut and dried, it may 
be as well to point out that it is useless to provide boarding 
schools for the boys moved up from the schools called 
elementary, whether Church or Board. Board and boarding 
seem to differ only by a little syllable ; but the gulf is wide. It 
would seem that such children are, speaking generally, 
accustomed to no sort of discipline when out of school. 
Inside the schools, no doubt, the discipline is excellent, in 
spite of the fact that there is no corporal punishment except 
in the cases (reported by the Press) where the fierce father or 
mother of a pupil inflicts such punishment upon the master or 
the mistress. There are many things about a boarding school 
which the British parent and child of a certain social grade 
cannot away with. Accustomed to the bright newness of a 
Board school, one parent removes his boy at once from a sombre 
building that was erected before 1870. A mother carries off 
her darling because he has to “strip” for washing and because 
the dormitory windows are not always closed. Another boy 
soon leaves because school rules forbid his going for a stroll 
about the streets each night at g p.m. It might be supposed, 
in cases like these, that the boy is shy and awkward, and only 
wants a little friendly counsel from a master trying to play the 
part of elder brother, after which he will be well content to 
stay. Such is theory, but the fact is that most of such boys 
are by no means shy or diffident. Having got in by competi- 
tition, they regard their presence as a condescension, and 
should a mere assistant-master endeavour to befriend them, he 
will be informed that the boy must see the headmaster, and 
“has no wish to deal with subordinates.” In such cases there 
is a waste of man’s time and school space. There is yet 
another difficulty with such boys in a boarding school ; they 
have many conscientious objections—e.g., to the Church 
Catechism with its Ten Commandments. In a word, no 
educational potters wheel will turn the earthenware crock 
into a porcelain vase, or, in more homely metaphor, make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 


GERMAN SCHOOLBOYS IN ENGLAND. 


By J. SPENCER CURWEN, 


R. LIETZ, who was a year with Dr. Reddie at Abbotsholme, 
published a book on “The New School” when he got 
back to Germany. He has since done more—started a boys’ 
boarding school in the Harz district on Abbotsholme lines. 
Last July a dozen of the boys, with Dr. Lietz and two masters, 
started on their bicycles for a camping trip in England. The 
story of their five weeks’ doings, published in their school 
magazine, is full of stirring incident, and would be well worth 
translating. I can only attempt a brief epitome. The party 
paraded for the start with knapsacks, and hooded cloaks 
strapped to the bicycles. Six of the strongest carried on their 
backs sections of the tent or awning which they were to sleep 
under, another carried a kettle, another a camera. With a 
“ hip, hurrah !” they sprang to their saddles and left Hsenburg 
behind. 

The dry summer favoured the travellers. One trembles to 
think what a wet and cold season would have meant for them. 
Their plan was to use a tree as tent-pole and arrange their 
canvas around it. But on hot nights they often slept in the 
open, drawing their cloaks about them, and using the canvas as 
a sheet. When a barn offered they used it. Now and again 
they would get a meal at a restaurant ; but the rule was to boil 
their own cocoa, and for the rest to feed on milk, bread, 
and fruit. 

Through Brunswick they reached Hamburg in a couple of 
days, and there took ship for Grimsby, singing German folk- 


songs as the steamer dropped down the Elbe. The night was 
so warm that they laid their heads on their knapsacks and 
slept on deck. The English pudding, served by the steward, 
was irresistible ; but when the wind got up in the North Sea the 
poetry disappeared. From Grimsby the group cycled to 
Lincoln. They were struck with the English meadows, the 
oak trees, and the hedges, “which reveal the Englishman’s 
character, his aloofness, and his preference for keeping his 
business to himself.” In every village in Germany they had 
been shouted at, chaffed, and dangerously molested ; but the 
English villagers took no notice of them. [Asa cyclist in the 
seventies, I can assure the German cyclists that we have been 
through the stage of which they complain.] At Lincoln they 
watched a cricket match and admired the cathedral ; further 
on they fell in love with a tea-garden. The night was spent in 
a shed. Inthe morning the farmer discovered them ; he was 
surprised, but most polite. 

On through Derby to Abbotsholme, where they spent a fort- 
night, the boys of the two nationalities fraternizing cordially. 
The German party, amid the attractions of cricket, hay-making, 
and bathing, learnt rounders, and succumbed to the delights of 
Canadian canoes on the Dove; helped sing English and 
German hymns in the school chapel ; gave a concert; acted 
two home-made plays, one representing their camping life, the 
other a German school inspection. While the Germans were 
at Abbotsholme the Parents’ Gathering took place. The foreign 
visitors were surprised to see Enylish fathers play a cricket 
match with their sons and take headers with them in the river. 
At the speeches after the banquet, the fathers explained that they 
sent their boys to Abbotsholme because they did not want 
them kept in the intellectual grip of the middle ages, or turned 
into cripples by overstudy or want of exercise. [This must 
be regarded as a hit at German schools. ] 

The tour through England now began. They were struck 
with the primitive life of the peasants in the Derbyshire hills. 
At Manchester a manufacturer, whose son is at Abbotsholme, 
entertained and housed them the first night, and next day 
showed them his well organized factory. At Liverpool they did 
the Overhead Railway and the Ship Canal, bathed in the 
Mersey, and passed on to Chester. The Black Country, which 
they traversed on the way to Birmingham, depressed them ; but 
at Kenilworth, Warwick, and Stratford they felt the romance of 
the middle ages. 

Passing on to Oxford, they went the round of the colleges. 
Thev saw Windsor Castle, and watched the Eton boys at 
cricket. Nearing London they stopped to see Kew Gardens, 
and would have been content to camp there. Three days in 
London were spent at an hotel. They saw the sights of West- 
minster, St. Paul’s, and the Tower, steamed down the river to 
Greenwich, visited the two departments of the British Museum, 
and the Zoological Gardens and the National Gallery. Then 
came the scramble at Liverpool Street Station, on the Saturday 
before Bank Holiday. They reached Harwich, boarded the 
Hamburg boat, and were soon once more in the Fatherland. 

During the five weeks they had ridden about 1,000 kilometres 
on their bicycles, and, excluding the fortnight at Abbotsholme, 
had spent only some £5 each, while {10 had been the 
maximum expense they had allowed for. It is clear that these 
German boys roughed it more than English boys of the same 
class would be prepared to do. The writer of the narrative 
winds up by speaking of the good they had all received, the 
lessons of comradeship and duty, the sense of enlargement and 
freedom which had come from travel. Neither accident nor 
illness had befallen them ; by day and night, in sunshine and 
storm, in the open and under shelter, on sea and land, in town 
and country, they had been mercifully preserved. 


JOTTINGS. 


AMONG the curiosities of the Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition great 
interest was excited by a collection of old Bibles, including specimens 
of various editions that have become known to posterity by misprinted 
words. Most of these were lent by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, Vicar of 
Harmondsworth, who very considerately accompanied his loan with an 
excellent series of explanatory notes. The case contained copies of 
the well known “Vinegar” Bible (date 1717) in which the word 
vinegar is erroneously printed for vineyard in the page heading of 
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Luke xx., where the Parable of the Vineyard occurs; the ‘* Wife 
Hater” Bible (1810), where a misprint makes it appear that a man 
cannot be saved unless he hates ‘‘ his own wife also” (Luke xiv. 26) ; 
the ‘Standing Fishes” Bible (1809), in which ‘‘the fishers shall 
stand” (Ezekiel xlvii. 10) is turned into “the fishes shall stand” ; 
the © Fle” Bible (1612), which has *‘ 4e went into the citie ” instead 
of “ske went,” &c., at Ruth iii. 15; the “Judas” Bible (Author- 
ized Version, 1611), in which /edas is misprinted for Jesus at Matthew 
xxii. 36; and the *‘ Independents’” Bible (1659-60), which very 
awkwardly puts * ye” for “me” at Acts vi. 3. 


Besines these specimens of editions made famous by misprints were 
examples of some that have been named after quaint and obsolete 
readings—the ‘‘ Treacle” Bible, in which ‘‘ There is no more balm in 
Gilead” (Jer. vii. 22) is curiously rendered ‘‘no more Triacle at 
Galahad” ; the “ Breeches ” Bible (Genevan Version of 1560), which, 
in the second chapter of Genesis, describes Adam and Eve as making 
themselves ‘‘ breeches”; and the ‘‘ Bugges” Bible of 1537, 
which renders by ‘‘bugges’’ the word now translated cerror in 
Psalm xci. : ‘Thou shalt not be afrayed for the bugges by night.” 
Burge is, of course, cognate with bogey, and, surviving in bugbear, was 
known to Spenser and Shakespeare in the same sense as that of the 
Bible translation. Johnson gives examples of it from both poets. 


OF more serious interest than these curiosities of Biblical literature 
was the fine copy of the ‘ Bishops’ Bible,” lent also by Mr. Taylor— 
the edition revised in 1568 by Archbishop Parker in collaboration with 
twelve contemporary bishops, and illustrated, according to the fashion 
of the day, with portraits of Queen Elizabeth, Lord Leicester, and 


Lord Burleigh. 


AT the meeting of the Council of the College of Preceptors held 
on October 14 the following were appointed to examinerships :— 
Mathematics, J. Blaikie, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge; German, E. A. Milner-Barry, M.A. Gonville and Caius 
oe Cambridge; A. E. Twentyman, B.A, Brasenose College, 

xford. 


Mr. A. SUTHERLAND gives a delightful variation on the vulgar 
howler: ‘‘I recollect a candidate who had been asked the unprofitable 
question, ‘ Why did Henry the Eighth divorce Katherine of Aragon ?’ 
He answered, ‘Because he wanted an air.’ The last word had 
evidently seemed incomplete, for he had struck it out and rewritten it 
‘hair.’ This, too, was unsatisfactory, and was replaced by ‘hier.’ 
But on subsequent reperusal he had resolved to shun the difficulty, and 
had struck out the whole answer, for which he finally substituted, 
t Because he wished for a mail child.’ ” 


THE Rugby News locates the following howler; but it is only 
fair to Rugby to add that we believe it to be a chestnut: ‘* Who 
was Sir Walter Raleigh ?”—‘‘ The man who introduced tobacco into 
England. One night when smoking with a friend he said, ‘ By God’s 
grace, Master Ridley, we have this day lighted such a fire in England 
as I trust shall never be put out.’ ” 


Lorp HALIBURTON has received the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
conferred by King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia. 


A RESOLUTION of importance to women medical students has been 
adopted by the Court of Governors of Owens College, Manchester. It 
is to the effect that, subject to the Council being able to make the 
necessary arrangements, the Court is of opinion that women students 
should be admitted to the course of study necessary to qualify them for 
medical degrees and practice. 


Tur King of Siam, who has already in several ways shown his 
appreciation of English schools, has sent his son, in company witha 
party of Siamese boys, to be educated in England. 


ANOTHER strongly worded warning to English ladies intending to 
accept situations as governesses in Russia is addressed to the Press by 
the British-American Chaplain in Petersburg. He advises previous 
application to Mr. Richard N. Wylie, at the English Church, who will 
answer all inquiries. 


A CURIOUS state of affairs has resulted at the village school of Great 
Saughall, near Chester. Two headmasters have been elected, each 
one claiming, of course, that his election is legal. As the school is 
endowed, probably the Charity Commissioners will be called upon to 
decide. It seems from the trust deeds that the managers are all sub- 
scribers of twenty shillings and upwards. A number of friends of one 
of the candidates sent sufficient subscriptions in order to gain a vote. 
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But the treasurer, acting on legal advice, refused to accept subscriptions 
sent at the eleventh hour. 


Tne upholders of the Birmingham University scheme have now 
received sufficient funds to enable them to apply to the Privy Council 
fora charter. Mr. Charles Holcroft has just given a generous donation 
of £20,000, and this brings up the amount to £315,400. Including 
the endowment of Mason College the new University will start with 
upwards of half a million. This sum is not considered fully adequate, 
and further donations are expected. 


THE Oxford Magazine tells us that, of the 758 men who have just 
come up to the University, 401, or more than half, hail from the large 
public schools. Eton, as might be expected, heads the list with §9, 
Winchester comes next with 42—17 of whom go to New College ; 
Charterhouse sends 32, Rugby 31, Harrow 30, Marlborough 29, and 
St. Pauls 25. The Roman Catholic schools of Stonyhurst and 
Beaumont send respectively 4 and 2. There is also an increasing 
number of colonials and Americans who now seck the advantage of 
an Oxford education, 


Tue London Playing Fields Society again appeal for old lawn- 
tennis balls, or any requisites for games, for distribution among 
the school-children in London. All such gifts will be gratefully received 
by the Secretary, Mr. G. J. Mordaunt, 66 Eccleston Square, S.W. 


J. C. Smuru, Esq., M.A. of Edinburgh University and Trinity 
College, Oxford, Rector of Stirling High School, and A. Douglas 
Thomson, Esq., M.A., D.Litt. of Edinburgh University, have been 
nominated by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council on Educa- 
tion in Scotland for the vacancies in the ottice of Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Schools caused by the deaths of Dr. Ogilvie and Mr. J. W. Marshall. 


AT a meeting of the governors of the University College, Liverpool, 
it was announced that Mrs. Georve Holt and her daughter, Miss Emma 
Holt, had each sent a cheque for £5,000 to be devoted to the purposes 
of the physical laboratory. These ladies had already subscribed £2,c00 
to the medical school and £ 3,000 to the anatomical school. 


Mr, Joun CHARLES MILES, sometime Scholar of Exeter College, 
has been appointed Lecturer in Law at Merton College, and has there- 
upon been elected to a fellowship at that college. 


THE Durham University College of Science issues an appeal for 
£100,000 to complete the Newcastle College buildings, which are quite 
inadequate for the large and increasing number of students. It is stated 
that the average cost per student in similar colleges is 451; whereas in 
Newcastle the funds only permit the expenditure of £28 per head. 


Tuk elementary teacher lacks the power to enforce the final punish- 
ment of expulsion on which the discipline of secondary schools is ulti- 
mately based. ‘* My Lords ” have lately stated that expulsion from an 
elementary school for gross misconduct is not held to be reasonable unless 
the case is one for an industrial school, 


Mr. MILNER-BARRY, in the course of a valuable article on the'teaching 
of German, states: ‘‘ At the present juncture I fear it is impossible to 
advocate with any degree of success the complete introduction of «de 
neuere Richtung, which has been used with such striking results on the 
Continent.” Its introduction implies, in fact, a large change in school 
methods which can only come gradually. 


AMONG the instructions to inspectors recently issued by the Science 
and Art Department is the following :—*‘ Every teacher on the stati of 
a school of science should have some time during the school hours in 
which he has no class . . . for those solely engaged in the teaching 
of experimental science, five hours per week constitutes a fair proportion 
of such time.” 


THE Education Department has approved a scheme presented by 
the Barnsley School Board whereby the children may be taken on 
organized ‘‘ school journeys.” This is, no doubt, a direct result of Miss 
Dodd's contribution to the ‘‘ Special Reports.” 


Ir is noticeable that teachers in voluntary schools are, like the 
members of the Assistant-Masters’ Association, awakening to the 
“intolerable disabilities” under which they work. The following 
resolution has been sent to the Education Department by the executive 
of the National Association of Voluntary Teachers: “ The insecurity of 
tenure to which teachers in elementary schools are at present liable is 
a serious blot upon our educational system, and therefore this executive 
of the National Association of Voluntary Teachers earnestly urges the 
Education Department to frame such provisions as will give to all 
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teachers whose work satisfies the requirements of the Department 
protection from the injustice of capricious dismissal, especially in view 
of the altered conditions brought about by the passing of the Elementary 
Teachers’ Superannuation Act 1598.” 


Tur death is announced of Mr. E. J. Marshall, Headmaster of 
Brighton Grammar School. His strong, uncompromising figure was 
familiar at meetings of the Incorporated Association of Headmasters, 
and his influence in Brighton, where he more than held his own against 
the encroachments of the School Board, will remain through many a 
generation of schoolboys. 


Tue Secretary of the Decimal Association has received a letter from 
the Education Department assuring him that ‘f my Lords” desire to 
support any movement for useful and efficient instruction in the metric 
system, permission to teach which is already given in the Code. 


Tur Chicago Tribune gives a list of donations during the past nine 
months to purely educational objects. The total is nearly six millions 
of pounds, being more than double the donations for similar purposes 
during the year 1898. 


Tue present war spirit is amusingly illustrated by the following essay, 
written, on the authority of Casse/l’s Saturday Journal, bya child ten 
rears of age :—‘* Krugger and Kannerbulism is one. Ife is a man of 
blud. Mr. Chamberling has wrote to him sayin come out and fite or 
else give up the blud of the English you have took. he is a boardutch- 
man and a wickid heethin. lord Kitchener has been sent for his goary 
blud and to bring back his scanderlus head ded or alive.” 


THE same journal pives another specimen essay which goes to show 
the lamentable folly, if nothing worse, of trying to give young children 
notions far beyond their powers of reception. Here it is :—** Tenyson 
wrote butifull poims with long hair and studid so much that he sed 
mother will you call me airly dear. his most gratest poim is calld the 
idoll King. he was made a lord but he was a good man and wrote 
many hoads. he luvd our Queen so much that he made a poim to her 
calld the fairy Queen.” 


Tuk London School Board has accepted the estimate of over 
£30,000 for the erection of a higher-grade school at Hackney. The 
cost works out at nearly £40 per school-place, exclusive of cost of site. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the “ Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but the “Journal”? zs in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible 
for the opinions expressed therein.] 


Tur Executive Committee of Council met on September 28. There 
were present :—The Kev. Canon the Hon. E. Lyttelton (Chairman), 
Miss Busk, Mr. Charles, Miss Connolly, Miss Edwards, Mr. Langler, 
Mr. Nesbitt, Miss Pave, Mr. Russell, Miss Smither, Mrs. Sutton, Mr. 
Thornton, Mrs. Tribe, and Mr. Wise. 

Twenty-one applicants for membership were elected, viz., Central 
Guild, 20; Folkestone Branch, I. 

It was agreed to send a message of sincere condolence to the relatives 
of the late Mr. Benjamin Guest, assistant Hon. Librarian, and Hon. 
Curator of the Educational Musenm, and a great and highly valued 
helper of the Guild in many ways. 

The arrangements in connexion with the Teachers’ Guild Exhibit in 
the English Education Exhibition, 1900, were considered. 

The Committee decided to call the attention of members, through 
this report, to the new Examination in Practical Hygiene for School 
Teachers, organized by the Sanitary Institute. (Particulars from the 
Teachers’ Guild Oftice, or from the Sanitary Institute, Margaret Street, 
London, W.) 

Miss H. Busk and Miss Galloway (of Glasgow) were reappointed to 
represent the Guild on the National Council of Women. 

Miss Connolly was appointed to represent the Guild on a Committee 
of experts and others interested in the question of the Employment of 
School-Children for Profit, which the Women’s Industrial Council and 
the National Union of Women Workers are forming. 

The Executive Committee met again on October 26. 

The name of Miss Belcher has unfortunately been kept on the list of 
Local Correspondents of the Guild in the new Annual Report. The 
fact of Miss Belcher’s death was not known to the person responsible 
for putting together the Report. 


CENTRAL GUILD—LONDON SRCTIONS—CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER.’ 


Friday, 3rd, 8 p.m.—Arranged by Section G. Conjoint meeting of 
all Sections. Lecture by the Kev. Canon Benham on ‘‘ Winchester,” 
the Rev. the Principal of King’s College, London, in the Chair, at 
King’s College, Strand, W.C. 

Saturday, 4th, 7 p.m.—Section F.—Conversazione at the Stock well 
Training College, by kind invitation of the Froebel Society. 

Tuesday, 7th, 8 p.m.—Section D. Lecture on ‘* Edward Thring,” 
by Sir Joshua Fitch, LL.D., at 2 Leinster Gardens, W. Members of 
all Sections and friends cordially invited. 

Friday, toth, 8 p.m.—Section F. Lecture, with illustrations, on 
“ Manual Training in the School Curriculum,” by A. N. Disney, 
Esq., M.A., B.Sc., at the Modern School, 22 North Side, Clapham 
Common, S.W. 

Saturday, 11th, 7-10 p.m.—Section A. Conversazione, by invitation 
of the Misses Crookshank, and lecture on ‘‘ China,” by Miss A. C. 
Baker, at St. Leonards, Amhurst Park, N. 

7 hursday, 16th, 8 p.m.—Section B. Lecture on “ Peasant Life in 
Modern Greece,” illustrated ‘vith lantern views, by W. H. D. Rouse, 
Esq., M.A., of Rugby School, in the Botanical Theatre, at University 
College, Gower Street, W.C. Members from other Sections are 
invited. 

Saturday, 18th, 11 a.m.—Section E. Sir Reginald Palgrave has 
kindly promised to conduct members of the Section over the Houses 
of Parliament. ; 

Friday, 24th, 8 p.m. —Section D. Lecture on ‘Town and Country 
Problems in Education,” by Michael Sadler, Esq., M.A., at 2 Leinster 
Gardens, W. Members of all Sections and friends cordially invited. 

Tuesday, 28th, 8 p.m.—Section C. Short Lecture on ‘* Grammatical 
Analysis,” by the Rev. S. Tickell, at 74 Gower Street, W.C. Miss 
M. Green and Mr. H. Courthope Bowen, M.A., will join in the dis- 
cussion to follow. Tea and cottee. Friends of members are invited. 

Friday, December st, 8 p.m.—Section G. Lecture on ** The Art 
of Teaching Spelling,” by the Rev. S. Tickell, to be followed by a 
discussion, at Aske’s School, Jerningham Road, New Cross, S.E. Tea 
and cottee at 7.30. 

At the meeting of Section A on October 2 (at 29 Clapton Common), a 
very able paper, entitled “ The Lack of Unity in Modern Education,” 
was read by Mr. Stanley Anderton. The writer deplored the great and 
apparently growing want of interest in all kinds of serious study evinced 
by young people after they had left school; this lamentable result, in 
his opinion, being produced by some failure on the part of our 
educational system. Mr. Anderton showed that in the present day, 
when every one was supposed to know something of everything, nothing 
was fully and completely learnt. © Scrappiness of knowledge was every- 
where exhibited ; good courses by eminent lecturers were left severely 
alone, and the single popular lecture, with its pretty limelight views, 
was the one patronized. Our educational system, with its different 
teachers for different subjects, Mr. Anderton opined, was answerable 
for this unsatisfactory state of mind. He would like to see each subject 
taught with some reference to all the other subjects in the curriculum ; 
and this end could only be achieved by placing the child, up to the age 
of about thirteen or fourteen years—‘‘ the age when, as a rule, mental 
adolescence definitely sets in ”—under the care of one person, and thus 
securing the ** unity ” of mind and intellect necessary to produce a real 
love of study. In the discussion which followed the reading of the 
paper, many opinions were expresscd as to the causes of, and the 
possibility of obviating, the particular defect of lack of interest after 
school age; but all the speakers difiered more or less from Mr. 
Anderton’s view of the desirability of substituting one teacher for many 
in the various subjects taught. Mr. Anderton’s paper was an extremely 
thoughtful one, and contained many points for serious retlection by 
teachers ; and it was felt by those present that the subject called for 
much further discussion and consideration than a single meeting 
would allow. 

BRANCHES. 

Folkestone, Hythe, and District. —The following list of lectures has 
been arranged :—October 14, 1899: Dramatic reading from ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’s Richard IT.,” by Wm. Poel, Esq. (Director of the Elizabethan 
Stage Society). November 11: “ Some Suggestions on the Teaching 
of Geography,” by Miss H. Busk (wall maps and a loan portfolio from 
the Teachers’ Guild Museum will be shown). December 9: ‘* Arch:vo- 
logy as apphed to Classical Teaching,” by E. A. Gardner, Esq., 
M.A., Professor of Archeology at University College, London. 
February 10, 1900: ‘Short Methods in Arithmetic,” by J. Jackson, 
Esq. March 10: Lantern lecture on “ The Wonders and Romance of 
Insect Life,” by Fred. Enock, Esq., F.E.S., F.L.S., F.R.H.S. 
April 7: Annual Mecting and address by the President. A large 
mecting thoroughly enjoyed Mr. Poets reading on October 14, and the 
lecturer was thanked from the chair at the close. 

Norwich.—-The following programme has been arranged :— 
October 14: Address by P. A. Barnett, Esq., M.A. (H.M. Assistant- 
Inspector of Training Colleges, on ‘“ The Meaning, Purpose, and 
Methods of the Training of Teachers.” November 10: Lecture by 
Miss Agnes Ward, late Principal of the Maria Grey Training College 
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for Women Teachers, on ‘‘IIow to Interest a Class in Literature” 
—illustrated by three short poems. December 9: The Annual 
Business Meeting, to be followed by a paper on ‘* Arnold and Thring,” 
by the Rev. Herbert A. Watson, M.A. (Headmaster of the Yarmouth 
Grammar School). Place of meeting, the High School, Theatre 
Square. 

The following is an abstract of Mr. Barnett’s lecture :— Assuming 
that teaching was a profession, a trade, or a craft—that is, a specialized 
activity, something which is not only better done after and by reason 
of practice, but also something which some people can be made to do 
better than other people—Mr. Barnett said that teaching had shared, 
with all other branches of activity to which a great stake was attached, 
the necessity of perfecting itself. People tended more and more to 
divide themselves into classes, generally devoted to one or to a few 
branches of regular specialized functions. The determining element 
was the fact that a great stake was attached, that a great deal depended 
on the proper performance of the specialized function. If they con. 
sidered an illustration from biology, they would see that as they rose in 
the scale of creation they got a higher and higher, a more and more 
complex, division of functions between various parts of the living body. 
In the highly organized animal, parts and organs were always far more 
numerous and far more special in their work than they were in those of 
a lower scale. It was just so in society; the more highly organized, 
the more special the functions of each part. He did not say that this 
was a desirable ‘state of things ; indeed, on some grounds, it was a 
great misfortune, but, like ‘‘ the white man’s burden,” there it was, 
and it had to be taken up. This differentiation of function made it 
more and more important that each member of the body politic should 
be able to do something so well that he would not be in danger of being 
overlooked, déc/assé, when work is being distributed. The unskilled 
workman had less and less chance of finding a desirable place for the 
exercise of his energies. This, he thought, ought at least to teach 
them the general reasonableness of training for a profession by which 
they sought to make a livelihood. And there was this further 
consideration—the hopelessness and demoralization that came to the 
human soul if it was bereft of a sense of the power to do something well. 
He sometimes thought that too little was made of this in educational as in 
some other spheres. It was essential to all healthy and intelligent working 
that it should be sustained by a sense of achievement and of victory. Let 
them apply this to training in teaching. People who asserted that the pro- 
fession of teaching needed no preparation in training were moved to do 
so by one or all of three lines of argument which seemed to him to lead 
to absurd conclusions. The first line of argument seemed to be that the 
abe to teach came, as Minerva sprang from the brain of Jupiter, in 
ull life and panoply, from the first, and came to all and any. No other 
aa took that view, and the argument could be disposed of finally 

y the question ‘t How comes it about, if the power is not only innate 
but in working order from the first, that there are so many indifferent 
teachers?” Some contestants would have them believe that training 
was not necessary because all people who have had a liberal education 
have ipso facto the necessary equipment. There was no doubt that a 
liberal education was the best possible stock-in-trade for the teacher, and 
that nothing could take its place. But, whatever it would be his duty to 
teach, the teacher would teach it, well or ill, and his success in teaching 
would not be determined by his achievement in scholarship or in 
research. They must all of them have met people whose command of 
information was incomparably greater than their power of communicating 
it to others. The mere possession of a liberal education did not supply 
all that a teacher needed for success. These two lines of argument, 
however, were gradually being given up; but a third remained. 
It was argued that no training was worth undertaking because 
training necessitated the spoiling of material, and, though they could 
afford to let the young butcher, baker, and candlestick-maker spoil 
some stuff in the preliminaries of his craft, they could not do so in the 
case of human boys and girls. Of course, the thoroughly unsound 
implication concealed in this argument was that the systematized 
training of young men or women under regular and vigilant professional 
observation was likely to do more harm to the children subjected to 
their ’prentice efforts than would the work of the same young men or 
women who entered without any previous study, and were occasionally 
visited by interested friends or an unusually wide-awake headmaster. 
What should the process of training do for a profession? First of all it 
economized effort and material. A trained teacher could teach more 
with less effort than a teacher who was untrained, and he ought 
to be able to do it so that his pupil had nothing to unlearn. 
The next great aim achieved by the systematic training of a 
teacher was that which is the type, standard, and test of all 
true training, general or technical—it gave the teacher the power of 
going on. Retlections on principles, on method, and procedure all set 
up the habit of dealing intelligently and freshly with problems as they 
occur, The artisan who was taught to be dexterous in a few operations, 
without the general instruction which would enable him to understand 
principles and strike out lines for himself, was still a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water; trade schools were not always true technical 
schools. Mr. Barnett then considered the question: ‘* What is 
training?” negatively, and remarked he would tel] them what it was 
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not. It certainly was not necessarily seminarist. The creation of what 
was called residential training colleges, though they served their pur- 
poses and did their work well, had its origin in economic, social, and 
religious circumstances almost independent of a consistent and scientific 
conception of the whole outfit of a teacher. There was nothing in the 
nature of the preparation needed which made it necessary that all such 
students should live together, should be of one social rank, or of one 
communion. Training was not merely, or even primarily, the study of 
psychology, still less the study of the metaphysics, which were the only 
sound philosophical basis of psychology. Training could not make an 
ignorant person into a good teacher; it could not overcome serious 
physical ineptitudes ; it could not give plans and devices and rules for 
all circumstances. The three chief means of training were practice in 
the art of instruction, personal observation and record making, and the 
study of books and experiments in mental operations. Width of 
curriculum was the best practical basis for a mastery of the art of 
teaching. He did not mean that a teacher needed much infinitely 
detailed knowledge, but that his knowledge should be varied and well 
distributed over the larger areas of the whole kingdom of knowledge. 
A less amount of information more intelligently related to other know- 
ledge was a better preparation for the task of instruction than a whole 
cyclop.-dia of ill-digested matter. His advice to young teachers was to 
get criticism under any circumstances: first, their head's ; second, their 
colleagues’ ; third, anybody’s. When people spoke of training, those 
who knew thought chiefly of criticism ; those who did not know thought 
of it merely as a communication of sets of tricks, or inappiicalle 
theorizing. Hence those who knew were unanimous in favour of 
training. —(From Zastern Daily Press, October 16.) 

A discussion followed, in which the Chairman (the Rev. P. C. Davies), 
Mr. Oake, Mr. Peake, Mr. Gould, and Miss James took part. 


LIBRARY. 


The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library :— 

Presented by the Author :—Notes and Questions on ‘‘ As You Like 
it,” by Stanley Wood. 

Presented by a Member :—On Children, by Bishop Thorold. 

Presented by Mr. Edward Arnold :—Un Drame dans les Airs, by 
Jules Verne, edited by J. G. Lloyd Jones; Pif-Paf, by E. Laboulaye, 
edited by W. M. Poole. 

Presented by Messrs. Blackie & Son :—English Satires, with an 
Introduction by O. Smeaton; Survey of British History, by T. 
Warner ; Passages from Modern Authors for Class Reading ; Nat, The 
Naturalist, by G. M. Fenn ; Macaulay’s Virginia; Southey’s Shorter 
Poems. 

Presented by the Cambridge University Press :—Demonstrations in 
Greek Iambic Verse, by W. H. D. Rouse; A Primer of French Verse 
for Upper lorms, edited by F. Spencer ; The Prometheus Bound of 
Aischylus, edited by H. Rackham; Vergil, .#neid II., .Eneid VI, 
edited by A. Sidgwick; Cesar, Gallic War, VI., edited by E. S. 
Shuckburgh ; Macaulay’s Milton, edited by J. H. Flather (two copies 
of each. 

el hy Messrs. Dent & Co. :—First French Book, Second 
French Book, First German Book, all by S. Alge and Walter 
Rippmann ; French Daily Life, adapted by Walter Kippmann ; Ele- 
ments of Phonetics, English, French, and German, translated and 
adapted by W. Rippmann; Three French Plays, by E. Souvestre, 
edited by M. Ninet ; Hints on Teaching French ; Hints on Teaching 
German, by W. Rippmann ; On the Teaching of English Reading, by 
Nellie Dale ; The Walter Crane Readers, by N. Dale (four parts). 

Presented by Messrs. Ilachette & Co. :—Remi en Angleterre, by 
II. Malot, edited by E. F. Naftel (two copies); Gems of Modern 
French Poetry, edited by J. Lazare; Petits Chefs-d’wuvre Con- 
temporaines, edited by J. Lazare. 

Presented by Messrs. Longmans :—Practical Introduction to the 
Study of Botany, by J. B. Farmer ; Macbeth, edited by R. McWilliam ; 
King Richard II., edited by W. J. Abel; First Guide to Oftice Work, 
First Guide to Commercial Correspondence, First Guide to Elementary 
Practical Bookkeeping—all by J. A. Jenkins; Longmans’ Complete 
Arithmetics, Mental and Practical (seven parts). 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. :—Inorganic Chemistry for 
Advanced Students, by Sir Henry Roscoe and A. Harden ; Practical, 
Plane, and Solid Geometry for Advanced Students, by J. Harrison 
and G. A. Baxandall; Heat, for Advanced Students, by E. Edser; 
Chemistry, for Organized Schools of Science, by S. Parrish and D. 
Forsyth ; Experimental Science, Physiography (Section I.), by R. A. 
Gregory and A. T. Simmons ; Johnson's Life of Pope, by P. Peterson; 
Johnson’s Life of Dryden, by P. Peterson; Chaucer, The Squire's 
Tale, edited by A. W. Pollard ; Contes Choisis, par F. Coppée, edited 
by M. F. Skeat. 

Purchased :—Culturgeschichtliche Novellen, von W. H. Riehl, 
edited by H. J. Wolstenholme. 


The death of the late Assistant Hon. Librarian has seriously interfered 
with the progress of the new Library Catalogue, but every effert is being 
made to complete it at an early date, ree 
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GEORGE ALLEN.— The Homeric Hymns: A New Prose Translation, and Essays 
Liey and Mythological. By Andrew Lang. With llustrations. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 

EpwarD ARNOLD. —Advanced Arithmetic. By Wm. W Speer.— Homer's Iliad. 
Books XIX.-XXIV. Edited, on the base of the Ameis-Hentze Edition, by 
Edward Bull Clapp.—Plane and Solid Geometry. By G. A. Wentworth. Re- 
vised Edition.— Manual of Experimental Physics, for Secondary Schools. By 
Fred. R. Nichols, Charles H. Smith, and Charles M. Turton.—Second Year 
Latin, Part I. Miscellaneous Selections of Easy Latin. Part II. Selections 
from Caesar's Gallic War. Edited by James B. Greenough, Benjamin L. D'Ooge, 
and M. Grant Daniell.—Pif-Paf. By Edouard Laboulaye. Edited, with Notes, 
Vocabulary, &c., by W. Mansfield Poole, M.A. Price od.—Un Drame dans les 
Airs. By Jules Verne. Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, &c., by Ji G. Lloyd Jones. 
Price ela Sor bot ge to Rhetoric. By Wm. RB. Cairns, Ph. D.— Euripides’ 
Hippolytus. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Critical Appendix, by J. E. 
Harry.— Luther's Schriften. By W. H. Carruth. (International Modern Lan- 
guage Series.}—England in the Nineteenth Century. By C. W. Oman. 
Price 3s. 6d.—Magnetism and Electricitv. By J. Paley Yorke. (Arnold 
Science Series.) Price 3s. 6d.—English History. By E. S. Symes. Hlus- 


trated. Price as. 6d,—Africa as Seen by its Explorers. By E. J. Webb. 
Ae e and Pompey in Greece. By E. H. Atherton. (Ginn's School 
assics. 


G. W. Bacon & Co.—Drawing Books: Familiar Folks. Price ad. 

SAMURL BAxTER.—Alice's Puppy Dog. By Howard Swan. Price 
Africa Up to Date : Manifesto of Peace; Letter of Paul to the Trekkers. 
into English by Howard Swan. Price 1d. 

DEIGHTON Britt & Co.—Cambridge University Calendar, 
7s. 6d. net. 


rd.—South 
Done 


1899-1900. Price 


Grorce Bett & Sons.—Bell's IHustrated Classics. Edited by E. C. Marchant, 

‘ M With or without Vocabularies. Price 1s. 6d. each. Cornelius Nepos. 
By H. L. Earl, M.A.— Eutropius. Books I. 
J. G. Spencer, B.A —Casar. Pook IIL By A.C. 
Liddell, M.A.—Livy. Book IX., Ch. i.-xix. By W. C. Flamstead Walters, 
M.A.—Ovid's Metamorphoses. Book I. By G. H. Wells, M.A.—Elementary 
Dam By W. M. Baker, M.A.—The Roman History of Appian of 
Alexandria. Translated from the Greek by Dr. Horace White. With Maps 

and Illustrations. (Bohn's Library.) 2 vols. Price 3s. 6d. each. 

A. & C. Bracx.—Ready-Made Romance: Reminiscences of Youthful Adventure. 
By Ascott R. Hope. Price 5s.—Researches in the History of Economics. By 
Ernest Nys. Translated by N. F. and A. R. Dryhurst. Price 6s.—Newton’'s 
Laws of Motion. By P. G. Tait. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

BLacxige & Son.—Ballads, and other Poems. With Introduction and Notes by 
C. J. Battersby, M.A. Price 3d.—The Lay of Virginia. With Introduction 
and Notes. Price 3d.—A Brief Survey of British History. By George Towns- 
hend Warner, M.A. With Maps and Plans. Price 1s. 6g. —Passages from 
Modern Authors for Class-reading. Compiled and edited by John Downie, 
M.A. Price 1s.—Nat the Naturalist; or, A Boy's Adventures in the Eastern 
Seas. By George Manville Fenn. Price 1s.—English Satires. With an Intro- 
duction by Oliphant Smeaton. Price 3s. €d.--Les Deux Bossus. From ‘‘ Les 
Légendes de France.” By Henry Carnoy. Edited by Emile B. le François. 
Price 1s.—A Chapter of Adventures. By G. A. Henty. Price 1s.—Girl Neigh- 
bours ; or, The Old Fashion and the New. By Sarah Tytler. Price 1s.— 
Hetty Gray; or, Nobody’s Bairn. By Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert). 
Price 1s.—Progressive Lessons in Science. By A. Abbott, M.A. Oxon., and 
Arthur Key, M.A. Oxon. With Introduction by T. G. Rooper, M.A., H.M.S. 
Price 3s. 6d.—Songs of Béranger. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary 
hy George H. Ely, B.A. Price 1s.—Won by the Sword : a Tale of the Thirty 
Years’ War. By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by Charles M. 
Sheldon. Price 6s.—A Roving Commission; or, Through the Black Insurrection 
of Hayti. By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by William Rainey. 
Price 6s.—No Surrender! A Tale of the Rising of La Vendée. By G. A. Henty. 
With 12 page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Price 5s. —Wynport College : 
A Story of School Life. By F. Harrison. With 8 Illustrations by Harold 
Copping. Price 5s.—The King’s Signet : The Story of a Huguenot Family. By 
Eliza Pollard. With 6 Mustrations by G. D. Hammond, R.L Price 3s. 6d.— 
With Shield and Assegai: A Tale of the Zulu War. By Captain F. S. Brereton. 
With 6 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood, Price 3s. 6¢.—A Loyal Little Maid: 
A Story of Mar's Rebellion. By Sarah Tytler. With 4 Hhustrations by Paul 
Hardy. Price 2s. 6d.—Boys of the Priory School. By Florence Coombe. With 
4 Illustrations by Harold Copping. Price 2s. 6d. 

Witiiam Biackwoon & Sons.— Lower Greek Prose, consisting of Rules and Exer- 
cises on the Simple and the Compound Sentence, and Selected Pieces for Con- 
tinuous Prose. By K. P. Wilson, M.A. Price 2s. 6d.— The Tempest. Edited 
by R. Brimley Johnson. Price 1s.—Casar, Gallic War, Books IV. and V. 
By St. J. Bastl Wynne Willson, M.A. Price 1s. 6d. (Blackwoods’ Classical 
Texts.)—Arithmetic, with numerous Examples, Revision Tests, and Examination 
Papers. By A. Veitch Lothian, M.A. Price 3s. 6d.—Blackwoods’ Literature 
Readers. Edited by John Adams, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P, Book L., price 1s. 4d. ; 
Book lI., price rs. 4d. ; Book IIL, price rs. 6d. ; Book 1V., price ts. ad. 

Rosert BoyLeg & Son.— Natural and Artificial Methods of Ventilation. 

Casseiyt & Co. — Sunday Chimes, No. 1, for October 7, 1899. Price 1d.— 
Chums. Yearly Volume, 1899. Price 6s.—Master Charlie, Painter, Poet, 
Novelist, and Teacher. With numerous examples of his work collected by C. 
Harrison and S. H. Hamer. Price rs. 6d.—Cassell’s Gazeteer of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Being a Complete Topographical Dictionary of the United 
Kingdom. With Numerous IJllustrations and 60 Maps. Cheap Edition. 
Part I. Price 6d. (To be completed in 45 Weekly Parts.}—-The Young Citizen ; 
or, Lessons in Our Laws, By H. F. Lester, B.A. Tustrated. Price 2s. 6d.— 
Founders of the Empire. By Philip Gibbs. Hlustrated. Price 1s. 8d.—In 
Danger’s Hour; or, Stout Hearts and Stirring Deeds. Hlustrated. Price 
rs. 8d.—The Citizen Reader. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. Illustrated. 
Price rs, 6d.—The Laws of Everyday Life. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. 
Ilustrated. Price rs. 6d.—Round the Empire. By G. R. Parkin. With 
Preface by the Earl of Rosebery. Ilustrated. Price rs. 6d.—The New Penny 
Magazine, Vol. ILI. Price 2s. 6d. 

W. & R. Citamurrs.—Light o the Morning. By L. T. Meade. Price 5s.— 
Nancy's Fancies. By L. E. Haverfield. Price 2s. 6d.--Mabel’s Prince Wonder- 
ful. By W. E. Cule. Price 2s, 6d.—Commercial Correspondence and Office 
Routine (First Year's Course) By S. R. Walker. Price rs.—Commercial 
Arithmetic. Py W. Woodburn. Price 8d.— Princess and Fairy; or, Wonders 
of Nature. By Lily Martyn. With 63 Illustrations. Price 2s.— The Boys and 
l: A Child's Story for Children. By Mrs. Molesworth. With Illustrations by 
Lewis Baumer. Price 3s. 6d. —The Unjust Steward ; or, The Minister's Debt. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. ith 6 Illustrations by J. Finnemore. Price 3s. 6d.—A 
Good-hearted Girl; or, A Present-day Heroine. By Emma Marshall. With 
6 Illustrations by J. Finnemore. Price 3s. 6d.—Arithmetic Theoretical and 
Practical. 3y John Sturgeon Mackay. Price 4s. 6d.— The Odds and the 
Evens. By L, T. Meade. Illustrated by Percy Tarrant. Price 6s.—Peril and 


Epaminondas, Hannibal, Cato. 
and II. (One vol.) B 
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Prowess. Reing Stories told by G. A. Henty, G. M. Fenn, Conan Doyle, &c. 
Ilustrated by W. Boucher. Price 5s. 

Cunarman & Harni —Harbutt's Plastic Method and the Use of Plasticine. Hlus- 
trated. Price 4s.— Samples of Plasticine in 4 Colours. Price rs. 4d. and 18. 6d. 
per pound. 

J. & A. Cuurcuite.—Elementary Algebra (to Quadratics). By C. H. French, 
M.A., and G. Osborn, M.A. Price 4s. 6d.; without Answers, 3s. 6d.— Hand- 
book of Physics and Chemistry, adapted to the Requirements of the First 
Examination of the Conjoint Examining Board of the Royal Colleges of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. By Herbert E. Corbin, B.Sc. Lond., and Archibald M. 
Stewart, B.Sc. Lond. With 120 Illustrations. Price 6s. Gd, 

CLARENDON Press,—Babar. By Stanley Lane-Poole. (Rulers of India Series.) 
Price 2s. 6d. 

C. J. Cray & Son.—The Economic Writings of Sir William Petty, together with 
the Observations upon the Bills of Mortality, more probably by Captain John 
Graunt. Edited by Charles Henry Hull, Ph.D. 2 vols. Price 25s.—Demon- 
strations in Greek Iambic Verse. By W. H. D. Rouse, M.A. Price 6s.— The 
Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
H. Rackham, M.A. — “The Cambridge Series for Schools and ‘Training 
Colleges”: Gai luli Caesaris de Bello Galico, Liber VIL Edited, with Notes 

Wand Vocabulary for Beginners, by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. Price rs. Gd. The 
Aeneid of Vergil. Book VI, with Notes and Vocabulary. By A. Sidgwick. 
Price 1s. 6d. John Milton. An Essay by Lord Macaulay. Edited by J. H. 
Flather. Price is. 6d.— Primer of French Verse for Upper Forms. By 
Frederic Spencer. (Pitt Press Series.) Price 3s.—The ‘Teaching of Geography 
in Switzerland and North Italy. Being the Report presented to the Court of 
the University of Wales on a Visit to Switzerland and North Italy in 1893 as 
Stas Travelling Student. By Joan Berenice Reynolds, B.A. Price 
2s. 6d. 

W. B. Cruive.—The English Language : Its History and Structure. By W. H. 
Low, M.A. Price 3s. 6d.—The London University Guide for the Year 1899- 
1900. 

ARCHIRALD CoNsSTArLE & Co.—The Facrie Queene. By Edmund Spenser. Book IV. 
Edited by Kate M. Warren. Price 1s. 6d. net. — The Indian Magazine, 
September, October, 1809. Price 3d. each.—Ten Shillings a Head per Week 
for House-books. By Mrs. C. S. Peel. Price 3s. 6d.—The Prince's Story 
Pook, being Historical Stories Collected out of English Romantic Literature in 
illustration of the Reigns of English Monarchs from the Conquest to Victoria. 
Edited by George Lawrence Gomme. Illustrated by H. S. Banks. Price 6s. 

J- E. Cornisu (Manchester).—Calendar of University College of North Wales. 
1899-1900. Price 1s, Gd. 

J. M. Dent & Co.—Fairy Tales from Hans Christian Andersen. Translated by 
Mrs. E. Lucas, and Illustrated by Thomas, Charles, and William Robinson. 
— Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. | Hlustrated by C. E. Brock. — Mrs. 
Leicester's School. By Charles and Mary Lamb. Illustrated by Winifred 
Green. 

Duckwortu & Co.— Poems of Catullus. 
and A. B. Ramsay.—The Story of Catullus. 

Erlis & Ervey.—Tbhe White Ship. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Price 6d. 

Francis Hopson. — Schilling’s Spanish Grammar. 
Frederick Zagel. Price 3s. 6d. 

GrRireitTH, FARRKAN, Browne, & Co.—QOut on the Pampas; or, The Young 
Settlers. By G. A. Henty. With Hlustrations by Frank Feller. Price 3s. 6d. 
—The Castaways : An Ocean Romance. By Harry Collingwood. Mlustrated 
by Percy F. S. Spence. Price 5s.—Cross Purposes; or, The Dean's Croft. 
By Emma Marshall. flustrated by Arthur A. Dixon. Price 5s.—The Old 
Pincushion By Mrs. Molesworth. Iustrated hy Mabel and Edith ‘Taylor. 
Price 3s. 6d.—Shipmates : A Story of Adventures in the Merchant Service. By 
Hugh St. Leger. Ilustrated by Percy F. S. Spence. Price 5s.—In Times of 
Peril: A Tale of India. By G. A. Henty. With Illustrations by Frank 
Feller. Price 3s. 6d. 

Hammetr & Co. (Taunton).—Report of the Somerset County Education Com- 
mittee for the Year ending March 31, 1899. 

Joun Heyvwoop.—As You Like It. Questions and Notes. By Stanley Wood. 

By G. A. Christian and A. H. Baker. 


Selected and edited by H. V. Macnaghten 
By Hugh Macnaghten. 
School Edition. 


Translated and edited by 


(Dinglewood Shakespeare Manuals.) Price rs. 
ALFRED M. HOLDEN.—A Short Arithmetic. 
Price 1s. 3 or, with Answers, rs. 6d. 
Houuston & Sons.—Hora Novissima. A Metrical Version of some portions 
of the Book of Bernard de Morlaix's De Contemptu Mundi, with the Latin 

text appended. By C. Lawrence Ford, B.A. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

W. F. Jackson & Son (Salford).—Calendar of the Royal Technical Institute, 
Salford, 1999-1900. Price 4d. 

Jarron & Soss. — Hingham Grammar School Latin Verh Forms.—Hingham 
Graminar School French Verb Forms. 

Lonomans, Green, & Co.—Rumpelstiltzkin. By Mrs. Hugh Rell. (From Fairy- 
tale Plays, and How to Act Them.) Price 6d.—-A Practical Introduction to 
the Study of Botany : Flowering Plants. By J. Bretland Farmer, M.A. With 
121 Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d.—The First Guide to Commercial Correspondence. 
By J. Austin Jenkins, B.A. Price rs.— Fist Guide to Othce Work. By J. 
Austin Jenkins, B.A. Price ts.— First Guide to Elementary Practical Pook- 
keeping. By D. J. A. Brown. Edited by J. Austin Jenkins, B.A. Price ts. 
—Yule Tide Yarns. Edited by G. A. Henty. Price 6s.—Animal Biology: 
An Elementary Text-Book. By C. Lloyd Morgan, F.R.S. With Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Revised. Price 8s. 6d.—The Red Book of Animal Stories, 
Selected by Andrew Lang. Hlustrated by H. J. Ford. Price 6s.—A Text- 
Book of Physics. By W. Watson, B.Sc. Price ros, Gd. 

McDovucate’s Epucationat Co,—Constructive Drawing Charts. o6 Charts. 
32X 23 in., in 4 sets of 24. Price 8s. each set.—Complete Historical Reader. 
With 125 Hlustrations, Maps, &c. Price rs. ọd.— English Composition and 
How to Teach It. By R. S. Wood. Price rs. 6d.—Teachers, Don't! Prac- 
tical Hints for Young Teachers. By George Crowther. Price 6d. 

Macmitian & Co.--Virvil, Aeneid X1f. By T. E. Page. (Elementary Classics.) 
Price 1s. 6d.—Eversley Shakespeare, Vol. VHE Edited by C. H. Herford. 
Price 5s.—Cwurs Russes. Par le Vicomte F.-M. De Vogüé. Edited by 
Kugtne Pellissier. (Siepmann's Advanced French Series.) Price as. 6d.— Helps 
to the Study of Leigh Hunt's Essays. By C. D, Punchard, B.A. Price ts, 6d. 
—Lessons In Domestic Science. Part TIE. By Ethel R. Lush, Price @d.— 
Macmillan’s Pupil Teachers’ Copy Book. Official Style. Price 6d.— Elementary 
Practical Mathematics. By Beant Castle, M.LM.E. Price 3s. 6d.— Laboratory 
Manual: Experiments to Ilustrate the Elementary Principles of Chemistry, 
Ry H. W. Hillyer, Ph.D. Price 4s. net.—Elements of Economics of Industry, 
being the first volume of Elements of Economics. By Alfred Marshall. Third 
Edition, Price 3s. 6d. — Chaucer's Canterbury Tales: The Squire's ‘Tale. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. W. Pollard. Price 1s. 6d.—The 
Distribution of Income. By William Smart, M.A., D.Phil., LL.D. Frice 5s. 
net.—French History for Schools. By Katharine Stephen. With Coloured 
Maps. Price 3s. 6d.—Masterman Ready ; or, The Wreck of the Pacific. By 
Captain Marryat. With Illustrations by Fred. Pegram, and an Introduction by 
David Hannay. Price 2s. 6d,— Botany for Beginners. By Ernst Evans. Price 
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as. 6d.—Macaulay'’s Frederic the Great. Dy A. T. Flux. Price 1s. 6d.— 
Bacon's New Atlantis. By A. T. Flux. Price 1s.—Exereises in Practical 
Physics for Schools of Science. By R. A. Gregory and A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. 
Lond. In Two Parts. Part I. First Year's Course. Price 2s.—Magnetisin 
and Electricity for Beginners. By H. E. Hadley. Price 2s. 6d.—The Journal 
of Philology. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A., Ingram Bywater, M. A., and 
Henry Jackson, Litt. D. Price şs. 6d. — Inorganic Chemical Preparations, By 
Felix Vensfeld, Price 2s. 6d. net. —The Elements of Blowpipe Analysis. By 
Frederick Hutton Getman, F.C.S. Price 2s. 6d. net. — Miranda of the Balcony : 
A Story. By A. E. W. Mason. Price 6s,—Book-keeping for Elementary 
Schools. In Three Stages. By J. Thornton. Stave J. Price g¢l.—The State 
and the Church. By the Hon. Arthur Elliot, M.P. Price 2s. 61.—The Teaching 
Zotamist A Manual of Information upon Botanical Instruction, together with 
Outlines and Directions for a Comprehensive Elementary Course. Py William 
F. Ganong, Ph.D. Price 5ss.— Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition, 
First High School Course. By G. R. Carpenter, Price 3s. 6. — Inorganic 
Chemistry for Advanced Students. By Sir Henry Roscoe, F.R.S., D.C. L., 
LL. D., and Arthur Harden, Ph. D., M.Sc. Vict. With 54 Ilustr: tions. Price 
48. 6d.— Heine's Prose. With Introduction and Notes by Albert B. Faust, 
Ph.D. Price 3s. 6d.— The Catholic and Apostolic Church : Letters to his Son 
by Roundell, First Earl of Selborne. Price 3s. 6d.— The Elements of Physics, 
for Use in High Schools. By Henry Crew, Ph.D). Price 6s.— Practical P lane 
and Solid Geometry for Advanced Students, including Graphic Statics. By 
oseph Harrison and G. A. Bawxandall. Price 4s. 6d.—The First Epistle to the 


Phessalonians. Analysis and Notes by Rev. G. W. Garrod. Price zs. 6d. net. 
—Stalky & Co. By Rudyard Kipling. Price 6s.—Optics: a Manual for 
Students. By A. S. Percival, M.A. Price ros.— Johnson's Life of Pope. By 


Peter Peterson, D.Sc. Price 2s. 6d. -——Johnson’s Life of Dryden. By Peter 
Peterson, D.Sc. Price 2s. 6d. ra Wiards Mathem atically Treated. By G. W. 
Hemming, Q.C. Price net, — Macmillan's Pook-Keeping Exercise 
Books. Set A: Journal, hi rice rod. ; Set B: Journal, Ledger, price is. 
The Eversley Shakespeare. Vol. IX. Price 5s.— Heat for Advanced Students. 
by Edwin Edser. Price 4s. 6d.—Introduction to Works of Jobn Milton, By 
Dr. Hiram Corson. Price 5s. net.— The Seege of ‘Froye. Edited by C. H. A. 
Wager. Price 5s. net.—Contes Choisis. By Francois Coppee. Edited by Mar- 
garet F. Skeat. (Sicpmann’s Advanced French Series). Price 2s. 4d.— Journal 
of Theological Studies, October, 1809. Price qs. net. — Liquefaction of Gases, 
By Willett L. Harden. Price 6s,—Chemistry for Organized Schools of Science. 
By S. Parrish, B.Sc. Price 2s. 6d.--Experimental Science Physiography, 
Section I. By R. A. Gregory and A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. Price zs. 6d. 

Maanus Brotuers.— How to Deal with a Bank. By A. D. Cochrane. Price rd. 

E. Makcroroucn & Co.—Rules of French Grammar at a Glance. For Teachers 
and Students. By O. F. Camphuis. Price 1s.—Arabic (Syrian) Self-Taughe. 
By C. A. Thimm, F.R.G.S. Price 2s. 

Horack Marsitaty & Son.—Wordsworth’s ‘t Prelude” as a Study of Education. 

sy James Fotheringham, Price 1s. net.—Stories from the Northern Sagas. 
Edited by Albany F. Major and E. E. Speight. Preface by Prof. F. York 
Powell. Price is. net.—The Adventures of Beowulf. Translated from tbe Old 
English and adapted to the Use of Schools by Clara Thomson. Edited by E. E. 
Speight. Price gd. net. 

MrTHUEN & Co.— St. Paul the Master-Builder ; 
Clergy of the Diocese of St. Asaph in July, 1897. By Walter Lock, D.D. Price 
3s. 6d.—Cicero, De Officiis. Translated by George B. Gardiner, M. A., D.Sc. 
Price 2s 6d.— The Churchman’s Bible. General Editor, John Henry Burn, B.D. 
The Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians. Price 1s. 6d. net. —The King’s Mirror. 
By Anthony Hope. Price ós. The Temple. By George Herbert. With Notes 
and Introduction by Edgar C. S. Gibson, L.Ð. Price 2s. ~An Englishman, 
Sy Mary L. Pendered. Price 6s.--Dantel Whyte: An Unfinished Biography. 
By A. J. Dawson. Price 6s.— Pabo, the Priest. By S. Baring Gould. 
Price 6s. 

Jonn Murray.—Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa. By David 
Livingstone, M.D. With Notes by Frederick Stanley Arnot, With Map and 
ustrations. New Edition. Price ss. 

Tuk Nationar Society. - The Herd Boy and his Herinit; By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. [lustrations by W. S. Stacey. Price ys. 6d. Sowing and Harvesting, 
Ry Mary Il. Debenham. Hlustrations by Gertrude D. Hammond. Price 4s. 6d. 
—Buvle Minor, By M. Bramston, Mlustrations by C. J. Stanthind. Price 2s, 
—Some Great Thing. By Lady Dunboyne. TWlustrations by Hugh Arnold. 
Price 28s.— Lettice Temple: a Story of the Days of Bishop Ken. By Maud 
Vevers. [llustrations by C. J. Staniland. Price 2s. — Such a Fomboy, and 
other Stories. By Katherine E. Vernham. — Hlustrations by Gertrude D. 
Hammond. Price is. 6d.—A King's Thegn. By Geraldine M. Gay. Mustra- 
tions by W. S. Stacey. Price rs. 6d.—Guy’s Daty. By Penelope Leslie. 
Frontispiece by Gertrude D. Hammond, Price rs.--A Sunday in Suminer. By 
A. E. Deane. Frontispiece by W. S. Stacey. Price 1s. 

TuHowas Newtson & Sons.— First Lessons in English Government: 
duction to the Law and Customs of the Constitution, Price is. 6d.— The 
Pickwick Papers. (New Century Library, on Royal Indian Paper, in t vol.) 
Price 2s. net.— Up to London to See the (Jucen. A Story for Six-Year-Olds. 
Hustrated. (Nelson's Supplementary Infant Readers.) Price 6d.— Pupil- 
Teachers’ English Note-Book. By A. T. Flux. Price $d.—Greek and Roman 
Heroes. Selection from Plutarch's Lives, ty H. Spenser. (Nelson's 
School and College Series.) Price 2s. — Priscilla. A Story for Girls. By E. 
Everett-Green and H. Louise Bedford. | Tlustrated. Price 3s. 6d.—- Tom 
Grabam, V.C. A Story of the Afghan War. By William Johnston. Ins- 
trated, Price 3s. 6d.--The Fellow who Won: A Tale of School Life. By 
Andrew lome. f[HNustrated. Price 3s. 6d.—Molsley’s Mohicans: A Tale of 
Two Terms. By Harold Avery. Hhustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 

GEoRGE Newnes, —The International Geography. by Seventy Authors, With 
468 Hlustrations, Edited by Hugh Robert Mill, D.Sc. Price ss.-—The 
Captain: A Magazine for Boys and ‘Old Boys.” Vol. L Price 6s. 

Oriver & Bovn.—Institutes of Education. Comprising an Introduction to 
Rational Psychology. S. S. Laurie. Second Edition. Price Gs, 6d.— 
Lectures on Language | Linguistic Methed in the School. By S. S. Laurie. 
Third Edition. Price 4x. 

Georce Puitir & Son. — Dissected Model of a Direct Current Dynamo, with a 
Description of the various Parts, and an Explanation of their Mode of Action 
and the Method of Winding a Drum Armature. For the Use of General Readers 
and Electrical Engineering Students. By Arnold Philip, Assoc. R.S.M., 
A.1.E.E., B.Sc. Lond. Price 4s. 6d. net.— Philips ©“ Handy” Technical and 
Evening Continuation Schools Register. Arranged by R. Procter Wright. 
Price 1s.—0Over-Pressure. By S. De Brath and F Beatty. Price 3s. Gl — 
Systematic Course of Elementary Drawing andl Colouring: The Victoria 
Series By Mrs. J. J. Findlay. Šix Packets of Designs, 6d. each: Books of 
Outlines, rd. each; Blank Chequer Books, rd. each, Fhe Alexandra Series. 

YE. Archibald Brown. Four Packets of De siyns, 6d. each; Books of Out- 
lines, rd. each ; Blank Chequer Books, rd. each. — Fhe United States and their 


teing Lectures delivered to the 


An Easy Intro- 


Industries. By Rev. W. P. Greswell Price as. Practical Chemistry: First 
and Second Years. By Henry Hills, B.Sc. 2 Books Price 6d. each net. — 
Practical Physics: First and Second Years. By Henry Hills, B.Sc. 2 Books. 


Price 6d. each net. 
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Sır Isaac Pitman & Sons.—Business Book-keeping Transactions, consisting of: 
Narrative of One Month's ‘Transactions, with Notes; Invoices Received, 12 
kinds; 4 Blank Invoices; 24 Cheque Blanks; 12 Bank Paying-in Shps; Day 
Rook; Invoice Book; Credit Returns (Retail); Credit Returns (Wholesale); 
Outstanding Orders; Petty Cash ; Petty Ledger; Cash Sales. Price 1s. the set. 
—Ofice Routine Copy-Book, No. t. Price sd.—The World and its Commerce? 
A Primer of Commercial Geography.—Office Routine for Boys and Girls. First 
Stage. Price 6d.—Primer of Book-keeping. First Stage. Price 6d.—Additional 
Exercises in Book-keeping. Price 6d. — Book-keeping Simplified. Parn I. 
Price 144d. (In 15 Weekly Parts.}—-Commercial Correspondence in German. 
Part I. Price 4d. (In 15 Weekly Parts. )}-—-Commercial Correspondence in French, 


Part I. Price rtd. (In 15 Weekly Parts.) —Commercial Correspondence in 
Shorthand. Part I. Price 114d. (In 15 Weekly Parts.-——-Commercial Cor- 
respondence. Part I. Price id (In rz Weekly Parts.)—Madge's Letters, 


French and English, introducing Idiomatic Expressions connected with Special 
Subjects, such as Fashiens, Dress, Music, Art, and Sports, Price 6d.—French 
Commercial Phrases and Abbreviations, with Translation. Price 6d.—German 
Commercial Phrases and Abbreviations, with Translation. Price 6d.— Three 
Fairy Vales, by the Brothers Grimm, in German. With imitated Pronunciation 
and Literal ‘Franslation. Price 6d.—Advanced Spanish Conversational Exer- 
cises, consisting of Everyday Phrases, Dialogues, Proverbs, and Fdioms, with 
Translation. Price 6d.—Spanish Business Letters : A Practical Handbook of 
Commercial Correspondence in the Spanish Language, with Notes in English. 
Price 6d,- Easy Spanish Conversational Sentences, with Literal Tr: inslation and 
Imitated Pronunciation. Price 6d.—Spanish Business Interviews, with Cor- 
respondence, Invoices, c., each forming a Complete Commercial Transaction, 
Price 1s.— Practical Spanish Grammar, with Conversation, Vocabulary, and 
Imitated Pronunciation. By Don Baltasar Vitoria and W. G. Isbister. 
Price 18.—Pitman’s Shorthand and Typewriting Year-Book and Diary for rgoc. 
Price 1s, 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—Desiderius Erasmus. By Ephraim Emerton. 
of the Reformation Series.) Price 6s. 

Simkin, MARSHALL, & Co,—The ree of Revelation: Old Testament Lessons for 
Teachers in Secondary Schools. By M. Bramston. Preface by Rev. the Hon. 
E. Lyttelton. oe e 5s. net.—Short French Historical Grammar and Etyimo- 
logical Lexicon. By Prof. Victor Spiers. Price 5s. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. — Trowel, Chisel, and Brush. A Concise Manual 
of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. By Henry Grey. Price is.--A 
Pocket Encyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. Py Henry Grey, Price 1s.—The 
Child's Song- and Game-Book. A Collection of Original Songs and Games for 
Children. By H. Keatley Moore. (4 parts.)—A Bintye View of English 
Literature. By Henry Grey. Price rs, 

Ector Srock.—The Structure of the Brain: How to Understand and Cultivate 
Intellectual Power. By Dr. Albert Wilson. With 37 Jllustrations. 

Sunpay Scnoor Union.—The Sunday School Teacher, October, 1899. Price ad. 
- Fhe Child's Own Mw ywine, Vol LXVL — Price 1s.— Young England. 
Vol. XX. Price ss.—The F. B. Meyer Birthday-Book. Compiled by Florence 
Witts. Price is. 6d. 

T. Fisner Unwin. — The Children’s Study: Canada. By J. N. McHwraith. 
Price 2s. 6d, — Lives of Great Italians. By Frank Horridge. Ilustrated. 
Price 3s. 6d, 

Warp, Lock, & Co.—The Pillar of Fire: or, Israel in Bondage. By Rev. J. H. 
Ingraham, LL.D. Mustrations by Victor Searles. Price ys. Ad. — Danesbury 


(Heroes 


House. By Mrs. Henry Wood. New Edition, price òd. —-The Swiss Family 
Robinson, Translated by Henry Frith. With about 200 THustrations. Price 
2s.— Holiday House: a Book for the Young. By Catherine Sinclair. Price 


ts. 6d.—- Prisoners of the Sea: a Romance of the Seventeenth Century. By 
Florence Morse Kingsley, Hlustrated by Henry Austin. Price is. fl. — Cressy 
and Poicuers, or the Story of the Black Prince's Page. By J. G. Edgar, Ilus- 
trated by Powell Chase. | Price 38. 6d. 

J. W. Warman (Thornton Heath). ~The Organ: Writings and other Utterances 
on its Structure, History, Xe By John Watson Warman, Price rs. tod, per 
part net. (C omplete i in 7 parts.) 

Wioirrakkr & Co,—Introductory Course of Practical Magnetism and Electricity. 
By J. Reginadd Ashworth, M.Se. (Vict.). Price 2s. od. — Programme of 
‘Technological Examinations, City and Guilds of London Institute, Session 
18339-1900. Price rod. net. —Companion Exercises to Forty-two Latin Prose 
Rules. By A. P. S. Newman. Price 2s. 6d. 

Wirukksy & Co. -Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Institution Calendar, 189- 
1909. Price 6d. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


CAPE COLONY. 


When, in 1896, a Bill gave the University of the Cape of Good Hope 
the power to confer honorary degrees, there were those who trembled 
lest the power should be abused. Should any such be left, the fact that 
the University has waited until now to exercise its power, and has, 
moreover, chosen men of real distinction for the first recipients, should 
reassure them. Dr. Muir, the Vice-Chancellor and Superintendent- 
General of Education, took occasion, in the course of his Convocation 
address, to justify the action of the University. ‘The power to 
confer honorary degrees was sought for,” he said, ‘f with the distinct 

object of honouring men who deserved more honour than the student 
who obtained his degree by examination. And, bearing in mind 
the lapses made by other Universities, we have hedged the degrees 
round with divers regulations, designed to secure the reward of merit, 
and of merit alone. No application of any kind from a would-be 
candidate can be considered ; a committee of seven must thoroughly 
investigate the claims of any person proposed, and, if it recommends, 
must furnish to the Council a full statement of claims, with especial 
reference to services rendered to literature, learning, science, or art: 
and, finally, two-thirds of the whole Council must support the recom- 
mendation before it can be effected. In this way we hope that the 
honorary degrees of this University will be held in high esteem not 
only in the colony, but wherever over the world learning is valued. 
From the statements made by the promoters to-day you will have seen 
that the degrees have really been granted for research or original 
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scientific work. ` We know that the men who have received them would 
without such recognition have pursued their investigations in the pure 
and disinterested spirit which has characterized them in the past ; our 
hope merely is that as the result of our action they may feel some little 
encouragement in their lonely hours of labour from knowing that the 
highest educational corporation of the country has spontaneously 
recognized the value of their labours.” 

The three gentlemen in question are the Rev. Peter Heinrich Brincker, 
Mr. George McCall Theal (Doctors of Literature), and Mr. Alexander 
W. Roberts (Doctor of Science). Mr. Brincker has devoted many years to 
the study of the languages and ethnology of the aboriginal tribes of West 
Africa, among whom he has resided during the greater part of his life as 
a missionary ; Mr. Theal has given many years to the study of the history 
of South Africa, on which subject he is one of the best authorities ; and 
Mr. Roberts, after having been for a considerable number of years an 
able and earnest student of astronomy, is now regarded as the chief 
authority on the variable stars of the Southern Hemisphere. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


We have received the Report of the Education Department for 1898, 
to which the signature of Mr. Cyril Jackson (as Chief Inspector of 
Schools) lends an additional interest. Mr. Jackson was for many 
years a member of the London School Board, and secretary of the 
Children’s Country Holiday Fund, and his influence is already making 
itself felt in the schools of the Colony. The following extracts from the 
Report will give some idea of the nature of the work he has in hand: 
** The schools controlled by the Department now give accommodation 
for 15,518 children. The rolls for the December quarter showed 14,137, 
and the average attendance was 10,700. The liberal provision of 
11 square feet per scholar is the basis of calculation used. Of this ac- 
commodation, however, 1,171 places are in hired or other temporary 
buildings, leaving the net provision in the Government’s own premises 
of 14,347. - . - The fees received from the parents have shown a com- 
parative diminution during the year, which has made the finance of the 
Department more difficult. Exemption from payment is within the 
discretion of the Minister, and can be asked for under the Regulations 
by all living over a mile from the nearest school, by all who have 
made upwards of 400 half-day attendances in the previous year, 
and by those who apply on the ground of poor circumstances, or 
for other reasons approved by the Minister. A few of the parents 
have refused to accept exemption, even if it would have been given. 
The enormous majority of those who can make this claim, however, 
ask for and receive free education for their children, and leave the 
whole cost of such education to the State, or, in other words, the 
taxpayers of the country, including their unmarried neighbours 
and those who have previously brought up their children. ... 
The urgent necessity of a new scale of salaries for teachers was pointed 
out in last year’s Report. A scale was, during the early parts of the 
year under review, drawn up and approved by the Executive Council, 
but, owing to the dithculties of providing funds, its operation was post- 
poned until 1599. The Government recognizes that for the important 
task of training the youth of the Colony the best teachers obtainable 
are required, and that, in addition to the improvement in salary, an im- 
provement in training facilities is essential. Last year the need of a 
training college was pointed out, and it is more strikingly necessary 
now. If the Western Australian teachers are to compete with those 
from the Eastern Colonies, they must have greater opportunities for 
culture and for learning the technical side of their profession. The 
examinations of teachers for their certificates show very strongly how 
much they require help, and how the dearth of means of education 
handicaps them in the pursuit of their professional advancement. .. . 
Education was prominently before Parliament during the year. A Bill 
consolidating the old Acts, and making certain needed improvements, 
was introduced by the Government during the Session. Free education 
was one of its provisions; it provided also for some supervision over 
private schools, and for their inspection when necessary ; and it dealt 
with the enforcing of attendance. This Bill would have removed most 
of the difficulties experienced by the Department, and all its main pro- 
visions commended themselves to both Houses. It did not become 
law, however, owing to difterences of opinion as to some alterations 
of the religious instruction which were introduced. This instruction in 
the schools is of two kinds. Special teaching is given by the delegates of 
the different Churches. Thisis necessarily limited in amount by the paucity 
of teachers, and is only given in seventy-five schools, and that only to 
a small proportion ot the children, and often irregularly also. Tt is, 
however, gratifying to note the increased activity of the various religious 
bodies inthis matter. General religious teaching is given by the teachers 
in the course of the ordinary school curriculum. Itis strictly unsectarian 
in character, and gives the children the historical outlines of the Bible 
story with some of the moral teaching contained in it. The aim of 
education is far more to build up a character than the mere acquisition 
of knowledge ; and the Department believes that the withdrawal of 
religion from the schools would bea great blow toa true education. . . . 
As was foreshadowed inthe last Report, a new curriculum of instruction 
has been gradually introduced throughout the year. The new scheme 
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rather revises methods than alters the subjects of instruction. Its guiding 
principle is that the elementary school is to be a basis for future self- 
education: it is to leave in the child an intelligent and alert mind— the 
power to observe and to learn—rather thin to furnish him with a string 
of memorized facts which he may remember, but will more probably 
forget. The new curriculum also aims at giving a more practical course 
of instruction. The arithmetic of real life is attacked from the beginning, 
rather than through abstract figures. The geography course aims at first 
giving achild a knowledge of his own locality, the power to measure, to 
estimate, and to draw plans of what he sees around him, and, from the 
knowledge of the immediate neighbourhood, his knowledge is to be 
extended to the whole Colony, to Australasia, and tothe World. It is 
hoped that the course will make the children in the country good 
bushmen, and those in the towns better able to understand the intluence 
of physical features on trade and national development. Reading, it is 
intended, shall lead, not to the acquisition of perfection in certain text- 
books, but to a general capacity to read and understand; and in the 
same way children are to learn to express themselves readily and 
correctly in speech by means of oral composition.” 


UNITED STATES. 


At the last meeting of the National Educational Association a dis- 
cussion took place on the subject of ‘“ Educational Journalism.” The 
matter touches ourselves so closely that we need offer no apology for 
quoting from the two chief papers. Mr. G. P. Brown, editor of School 
and Home Education, sums up the function of the educational Press as 
follows :—‘‘ The educational Press must be the standard-bearer rather 
than the camp-follower of the educational host if it shall perform its 
function. It must gather and circulate the material by which public 
opinion’ shall be moulded, and serve as the herald, at least, of the 
leaders of the educational array. It seeks to publish the observations, 
experiences, and tentative conclusions of men and women who write, 
with varying degrees of consciousness, of the transition in educational 
philosophy and practice that we are now entering upon. The less 
conscious one is of the philosophy of the movement the more valuable, 
sometimes, is his contribution, provided he is sensitive to the new 
atmosphere. Those who are not influenced by it may be good priests 
and scribes for recording what is done under the law, but they are not 
prophets of the coming time. Of course the educational Press must 
see and state the problems, and be quick to discover the trend of general 
educational thought from the multiplicity and variety of the thoughts of 
individuals. Hence the need, greater than any other, that a larger number 
of those recognized as leaders in the readjustment of education to changing 
conditions shall connect themselves with it by making free use of its 
columns to record their observations and reflections. They must do 
this in an altruistic spirit and without expectation of pecuniary reward. 
The educational public must join hands with the educational editor in 
helping him in his missionary work of diffusing knowledge among the 
people. The man or woman who is not willing to do this until the 
general public has awakened to the consciousness that they have souls 
as well as pockets cannot write anything, asa rule, that will be of 
much service to the cause. It is the spirit in which things are uttered, 
together with that which they contain, that makes their publication of 
value. The time may not be so far distant as we think when what the 
teacher wishes to read, and ought to read, will be the things which the 
general public will wish to read. There is little in education that is 
not of vital interest to the home. When the school shall fill its full 
function for the children, and they have become active citizens, they 
will be both able and willing to read what now they cannot read for 
the reason that their schooling has done so little to assist in their educa- 
tion. The reason why so few are really interested in the study of 
education, or of religion, or of art, or of politics, is that their powers 
have not been trained to think these subjects. They learn to think 
business by the persistent study and practice of it. There is no other 
way for them to become interested in what makes for the higher life of 
the soul.” 

Mr. W. G. Bruce, editor of the American School Board Journal, 
boldly denounces a type of educational journalist that is familiar enough 
elsewhere, but which, we would fain believe, has no parallel in this 
country. ‘*A leading educator recently made the public statement,” 
he declares, ‘‘ that he would rather be crucified than read half the edu- 
cational journals which come (no doubt gratuitously) to his desk each 
month. It is fair to assume that he has voiced a sentiment shared by 
many educators who consign more journals to the waste basket unread 
than they preserve for reading.” First and foremost of the reasons 
for this state of things is ‘tthe cheap schoolmaster who is ambitious to 
rise in his profession, and who sees the opening in printer’s ink rather 
than in meritorious effort on his part. He does know something of the 
value of publicity. He finds that he can enter the publishing business 
asa side issue, while he draws his salary as a teacher. He can, if 
necessary, afford to nurse this amateur enterprise even ata loss. But he 
prefers to prey upon his fellow-teachers for subscriptions and upon the 
business community for adveitisements ; he makes his friendship with 
his colleagues go as far as possible, and lets it be known that it will be 
dangerous to ignore him. The result is obvious. The numberless 
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sheets which are tnus fastened upon the schoolroom workers of the 
United States represent that much scattered energy. The field be- 
comes less promising for the strong, fearless, high-classed educational 
journalist. These milk-and-water sheets seldom traverse beyond their 
own county limits, but they nevertheless prevent the better journals 
from receiving the recognition in that field to which they are entitled. 
Thus the number of educational journals printed and published as a 
distinctive business enterprise is not large. And very few of them 
possess the financial strength to cope successfully with abuses in educa- 
tional life, or to champion reforms, when their patronage, be it adver- 
tising or subscriptions, is at stake. Many journals, too, in order to 
make both ends meet, or to give the publisher an adequate income, 
become the agents for educational books, publish small books on their 
own account, conduct teachers’ bureaus, or sell school supplies. The 
journal in such cases simply waves as a sort of advertising banner over 
an ¢ducational junk shop.” 


CANADA. 


It is unfortunate for the educational advancement of this country that 
religious ditferences have been so recognized by law and constitutional 
enactments that there are in Ontario and Quebec separate State- 
supported schools for Protestants and for Roman Catholics. In Ontario 
the Protestants are ina decided majority, while in Quebec the figures 
are reversed. owever, we have congratulated ourselves in Ontario 
that our public schools (the Protestant schools) recognized no sect, 
were not supported by any particular denomination, and so were free 
from narrowing influences. ln fact, the schools are so free from 
sectarianism that many Roman Catholic parents, recognizing the 
superior quality of the work in the Public Schools, prefer to enrol 
themselves as supporters of these schools on the municipal assess- 
ment rolls, and send their children where they feel the advancement 
will be more rapid and permanent. And yet there have been those, 
especially in the Anglican Church, who feel that there should be definite 
religious instruction in the schools ; and, to this end, they have urged 
the establishment of voluntary schools, seeking their ideal of education 
in England. The first of these schools has just been opened in the 
school-house of the Church of the Messiah (Anglican) in Toronto, and 
will, for a time at least, be restricted to the education of boys. The 
secular instruction will be identical with that imparted in the public 
schools of the city, and will be submitted to the same inspection. The 
teacher holds a Government certificate, and is recommended by the 
inspector of the public schools. The first half-hour of each day is 
devoted to religious instruction, and the fees charged are 20 dols. per 
annum for each child, being at the rate of 2 dols. a month for the 
school year. It is intended to aim at affiliation with the public-school 
system of Toronto, and, ultimately, to secure some financial assistance 
from the Board of Public Education. 

The promoters say that when they can show upon inspection that 
they accomplish as thorough and complete instruction as is imparted in 
the public schools they will claim remuneration from the public-school 
rates to the extent, at least, of ten dollars annually per child, thus 
leaving a like amount to be contributed by the parents or guardians. 
The school will be managed by two trustees elected annually by the 
parents or guardians of the children in attendance, each parent or 
guardian being entitled to one vote for each child sent to school. This 
seems, then, to be a demand on the part of a certain class of society 
for a school in which religious instruction of a specific character will be 
imparted at stated hours, and where ‘manners and deportment ” will 
form part of the training. The members of the Anglican Church inter- 
ested in this movement are seeking the co-operation of the stronger 
bodies of Methodists and Presbyterians, but have as yet met with no 
encouragement. Our schools in Ontario are by no means ‘‘ godless 
schools,” and it seems to me that there is no necessity for this import- 
ation of voluntary schools. 

A few days ago I visited one of the public schools of Toronto, and 
when, five minutes before the hour of dismissal, the teacher said: ‘We 
shall prepare for prayers,” it was indeed pleasant to see the orderliness 
everywhere displayed, and the spirit of reverence when the teacher 
repeated the first few words of the Lord’s Prayer. The children then 
took it up and carried it through themselves, with closed eyes and 
bowed heads. It had not the perfunctory character of a duty or a 
lesson, but seemed to be the fitting close of the day’s work, and was 
recognized as such. The day’s labour was completely finished before they 
entered upon this exercise; the books had been packed away, the 
details for the morrow had been arranged for, and in the spirit of 
freedom and thankfulness they were about to separate. The same 
ceremony marks the opening of the day, and seems to me to be adequate 
religious training for the children, when carried out in a spirit of 
reverence. It is entirely forcign to our Canadian ideas to have denomi- 
nationalism in our educational system, and I cannot think that this 
voluntary-school scheme will find supporters. It may be that this 
school will become a private preparatory school for our Upper Canada 
College, of which Dr. Parkyn, the author of the “ Life of Edward 
Thring of Uppingham,” is Headmaster ; but, of course, cannot in that 
capacity claim public aid. ' 


JAPAN. 

The twenty fifth Annual Report of the Minister of Education for 
Japan has also reached us. The establishment of a new Imperial 
University at Kyoto, the extension of normal school training, and the 
growth of educational societies are the chief signs of progress. Of 
the new University the Report says: ‘‘Up to the present time, the 
Imperial University of Tokyo has been the only centre of superior 
education in this country. But the recent march of Western civilization 
has brought with it a continual demand for men of professional learning, 
while the number of graduates of higher schools who desire to be 
admitted to the University has more and more increased, as an in- 
evitable consequence of educational progress, so that one University 
has been found quite inadequate to meet the demand, the result being 
the establishment of a new Imperial University at Kyoto, It includes 
a College of Law, a College of Medicine, a College of Literature, and 
2 College of Science and Engineering.” The passage dealing with the 
normal schools would almost seem to be corrupt, though the growing 
concern for character and physical culturcis evident enough: ‘‘ Regarding 
the training of pupils, greater stress is laid on the formation of character 
as well as on physical culture, and much attention is paid to proficiency 
in study ; so that even the stoppage of lessons occasioned by the absence 
of instructors has not seriously interfered with the progress of the 
pupils, while in all other cases their progress has generally been more 
satisfactory. With regard to the health of the pupils, strict attention 
is paid to the quality of their diet, to the enforcement of personal 
cleanliness, and to the encouragement of physical exercises. Active 
exercises such as fencing, wrestling, rowing, Xc., are also Imposed on 
pupils out of school hours, to assist the bodily development and to 
contribute to the formation of character.” 


EDUCATION AT THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 
By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


DUCATION was not one of the burning questions at the 
late Church Congress. It formed, however, the subject 
of one of the by-meetinys that was held on October 11 at 8 p.m. 
in Kensington Town Hall. Dr. Talbot, the Bishop of Rochester, 
took the chair, and there was a good attendance. Of the three 
papers on the ayenda, the first dealt with what may be called 
Unchristian Imperialism. The reader of the paper, Mr. T. C. 
Horsfall, declared that the secular education given in France 
and the United States had been a failure. The effects in France 
had been particularly disastrous, as the reader showed by re- 
ferring to M. Fouillée’s article on the “French Hooligans” in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. In America, and especially in 
rural America, the churches were dying out by the thousand, 
with the result that there grew up an illiterate and immoral 
peasantry, with no notion of the duties of citizenship. Serious 
crimes were on the increase. Murders were rising at the rate 
of a thousand and suicides of five hundred a year. England 
would have found herself ina similar plight if the denominational 
schools had not upheld religious teaching, as well as encouraged 
it by their example in Board schools. The reader wound up 
by referring to the vexed question of placing denominational 
schools under local control. 

The second paper, by Mr. F. C. Holiday, discussed the lines 
of “ Future Progress in Elementary Education.” Free education 
had not crushed out the Church schools, and the Act of 1897 
had had the advantage of drawing the Church schools closer 
together. If Board schools had come to stay, denominational 
schools could not be made to go. He hoped the religious 
question would be solved, not by the indifference of the parents. 
which was bad enough already, but by some method that should 
satisfy all. He concluded by dilating on the hardship for 
Church people of having to support secular schools—surely a 
somewhat belated complaint. 

The most interesting paper for educationists proper was 
that by the Rev. G. C. Bell, of Marlborough, on “ The Lines of 
Future Progress in Secondary Education.” He began by point- 
ing out that the driving power behind recent legislation had 
been the desire to provide an education at once liberal and 
religious. The growing movement for improving commercial 
and technical education had also acted asa lever. He next 
touched on the constitution of the New Board of Education 
and its Consultative Committee. About the latter little was 
known, and its success or failure would depend on its own tact 
and discretion. In creating Local Authorities it was not to be 
expected that Parliament would provide for direct representation 

(Continued on page 734.) 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


FRENCH HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 


Coloured Maps. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Educational News.—"' Mlustrated by nine excellent, useful maps,and furnished with a copious and valuable Index of twenty-eight columns. 


ENGLISH. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. — Tur 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. W. Pottakp. 


SourIRE’s TALE. 
Globe Svo, rs. 6d. 
[English Classics. 


SUBJECTS FOR LONDON B.A. EXAM, 1900. 
Johnson’s Life of Dryden. By Prrer Pergerson, D.Sc., 


Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstone College, Bombay. Globe 8vo, 
25. Od. [English Classics. 


Johnson’s Life of Pope. By Perer PErERsoN, D.Sc., Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages, Kiphinstone College, Bombay. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
[English Classics. 


Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition. 
First High School Course. By G. R. CARTENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Composition in Columbia University. Crown 8vo, 3s. Ód. 


The Seege of Troye. Edited from MS. Harl. 525, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossaries, by C. H. A. Wacer, Ph.D. Yale, McIlvaine 
Professor of the English Banguage and Literature, Kenyon College. Crown 
8vu, 5>. net. 


FRENCH. 
A Historical French Grammar. By Professor ARSÈNE 


DARMESTETER. Edited by Professor Ernest Murer and Professor Leoroip 
SCDRE. Authorised Houglish Edition by Professor ALVHUNSE HakToc. Crown 
3vo, 125. 6d. 


Daily Chronicle. — Darmesteter’s book has been admirably translated, and we 
know of none better calculated to ensure a thorough and se sholarly familiarity with 
the origin and development of French. < Challenges the attention of the scholar.” 


Siepmann’s Advanced French Series. New Volumes. 
About.—Le Roi des Montagnes. Adapted and Edited by Ernest 
WereKery, MLA., 
French at the University College, Nottingham. Globe Svo, 2s. 6d. 


CGuardian.—'' Prof, Weekley has provided it with a good set of the sort of exer- 
cises which have made the carlier numbers of Siepmann’s Series so well known and 


popular, His notes show the hand of the scholar and the teacher, and his introduction 
is commendably brief and to the point. 

Coppée.—Contes Choisis. Par Francots Corre, de VAcademie 

Française. Edited by Makcarkr F. Skea, late Student of Newnham 


College. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Vogié.—Coeurs Russes. 
Agrégé au Lycée du Havre. 


Edited by EUGÈNE PFLLISSIER, Professeur 
Globe Svo, 2s. 6d. 


GERMAN. 


With Introduction and Notes by ALBERI B. 
With 


Heine’s Prose. 
Faust. Ph.D., Associate Professor of German in Wesleyan University. 
Portrait, Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d 


GREEK. 


Passages for Greek Translation for Lower Forms. 
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of the Church of England or other religious bodies. But 
Parliament might create safeguards to prevent Local Authorities 
from tampering with the religious education already being given. 
Examinations must be consolidated and simplified, and, where 
possible, replaced by inspection. ‘The question of standards 
and curricula would have to be cleared up, and teachers and 
exaininers should be brought into closer contact. Examinations 
were said to have impaired the value of teachiny ; this was 
truer of no subject than of divinity. 

Canon Bell next denounced the scholarship scandal. It was 
a mistaken policy to subsidize the “ well-to-do” parents of clever 
boys. The present system tended likewise to encourage early 
specialization, which was to be deprecated. The bulk of the 
money thus spent might be given to students of moderate 
means, and devoted to University Extension work, or to post- 
graduate research, or the training of teachers. The first 
essential of education was moral training, and the heart of moral 
training was religion. Parents must do their share of the 
religious teaching at home, and also see that the school supple- 
mented it. Training of teachers would probably be a condition 
of entry into the teaching profession in the near future. Other 
intellectual improvements would follow ; but it must not be 
forgotten that the discipline of character was, after all, the most 
vital matter in the training of the future man and citizen. 


SHORTHAND TEACHING. 


T the Annual Conference of the Incorporated Phonographic 
Society, held at the Alexandra Hall, Leeds, Mr. E. A. 
Cope, of London, who delivered the presidential address, claimed 
that the Society was rendering a service to the world, and to the 
workers themseives, by holding up a high standard of efficiency, by 
reminding beginners that shorthand was not a study to be trifled with, 
by reminding educationists that it was not to be taught so as to be of 
use unless adcquate facilities were given for instruction, and the task of 
instruction entrusted to teachers of undoubted competency, and to no 
others. Referring to the Teachers’ Examination instituted by the 
Society (at which about twelve hundred candidates have sat, certificates 
having been awarded to about half the number), he claimed that the 
Society’s efforts had been conspicuously successful in diffusing sounder 
opinions on the subject of shorthand teaching, and in raising the 
general standard of such teaching throughout the community. The 
genius—usually very youny—who boasted of his ability to teach any 
subject so long as he was just one lesson ahead of his pupil was 
being found out. Shorthand teachers were vitally interested in the 
Board of Education Act and the intended register of teachers; they 
were interested in securing the entry on the register of those whose 
credentials proved their fitness to teach the subject; they were con- 
cerned in the pending organization of secondary education, and in 
such questions as the place of shorthand in technical education and in 
that commercial education the need for which had een so strongly 
and so convincingly urged in recent years, and in many other questions 
to which he specifically referred. On all these subjects a society such 
as theirs ought to have something useful to say. Among the papers 
read at subsequent sittings of the Conference was one by Miss K. 
Pickard, of Bradford, on ** The Actual and the Ideal in Teaching,” and 
another by Mr. G. H. Douglas, M.A., of Bradford Grammar School, 
on ‘* The Position of Shorthand in Commercial Education.” 
mentary Committee was appointed to watch all measures affecting the 
interests of shorthand teachers and practitioners. 


CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 


[Kems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 22nd inst.) 


1.—Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Classical Scholarships. 
1.—Dublin University (Trinity College). Entrance Exam. 


2.—Datchelor College, at 2 p.m. Lecture on ‘‘ How to Set and 
how to Answer Examination Papers in History,” by Mr. HL. E. 
Malden, M.A. 

2 and two following Thursdays.—Horbury Rooms, Notting Hill 
Gate, at 5.15 p.m. Lectures to young people on ‘* The 
Wonders of Creation,” by Mr. Cecil Carus-Wilson. (Course, 
children, 4s. 6d. ; adults, 5s. 6d.) 

and following seven Thursdays.—Victoria Rooms, Royal Palace 
Hotel, Kensington, at 5 p.m. Lectures on ‘* The Funda- 
mentals of Psychology,” by Mr. G. F. Stout. (Course, 
10s. 6d. ; teachers, 2s. 6d. ; single lecture, 2s.) 


‘10.—22 North Side, Clapham Common, at 8 


A Parlia- | 


3 and following Fridays, at 7 p.m.—College of Preceptors. Lectures 
to Teachers. 

3.—King’s College, Strand, at 8 p.m. Lecture on ‘* Winchester,” 
by Canon Benham. (Teachers Guild.) ? 

4.—National Froebel Union. Return forms for Higher Certificate 
Exam. 

4.—Return forms for Institute of Chartered Accountants Preliminary 
Exam. 

6.—London University. M.D. Exam. Return forms. 

7.—-Oxford Exams. tor Women. B. and D. Mus. Exams begin. 

7.—Entrance Scholarships Exams. at Caius, Christ’s, Clare, Em- 
manuel, Jesus, King’s, Pembroke, St. John’s, and Trinity 
Colleges, and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

7.—2 Leinster Gardens, at 8 p.m. Lecture on ‘ Edward Thring,” 
by Sir Joshua fitch. (Teachers’ Guild ) 

7 and following six Tuesdays.— University Hall, Gordon S:juare, at 
8 p.m. Lectures on “ Logic,” by Mr. J. A. J. Drewitt. 
(Course, 5s. ; teachers, 2s. Od. ; single lecture, Is.) 

$8.—Oxford Exams. for Women. Second Public Exam. Return forms 
and fees. 

8.—Royal College of Art. Art Training Exams. 

$.—Enxcter College, Oxford. Scholarship Exam. 

g.—Datchelor College, at 2 pm. Lecture on ‘The Cinque Ports,” 
by Mr. H. E. Malden, M.A. 

10.—Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
Intermediate Exam. 


Send in forms for December 


pom. Lecture on 
“ Manual Training in the School Curriculum,” with illustra- 
tions by A. N. Disney, M.A., B.Sc. (Teachers’ Guild.) 

10.—Sesame Club, 29 Dover Street, Piccadilly, at S p.m. Lecture on 
“ Study on Children’s Fears,” by T. G. Tibbey. 

11.—London School Board. Scholarship Exams., December. For 
particulars apply to Clerk. 

15.—Ireland, Intermediate Education Board. 
lists of Students. 

15.—Oxford Exams. for Women. Return forms for First Public Exam., 
Holy Scripture. 

15.—Oxford Exams. for Women. 
Exam. 

15.—College of Preceptors. Meeting of Council and Evening Meeting. 

1§.— Post Competitions, /ournal of Education Translation Prize. 

16.— Trinity College of Music, London. Local Theory Exam. Return 
forms. 

16 (Thursday).— University College, W.C. 
** Peasant Life in Modern Greece, 
Views, by W. IF. D. Rouse. (Teachers’ Guild. ) 

16.—Datchelor College, at 2 pm, Lecture on “ Stories and Poems : 
their Place in Education,” by Miss Ward. 

18.—-Institute of Chartered Accountants. Send in forms for December 
Final Exam. 

18.—Corpus Christi College, 
Exam. 

20.—London University. B.A. and B.Sc. Exams. (Ilonours) begin. 

20.—2 Orme Court, Bayswater, at § p.m. Lecture on ‘*St. Francis 
of Assisi,” Ly Miss Annie Evans. (Parents’ National Edu- 
cational Union.) 

21.—Queen’s College, Oxford. Scholarship Exam. 

21.—Keble College, Oxford. Classical Scholarship Exam. 

22. —Royal College of Art. Arts Training Exam. 

22.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise- 
ments for the December issue of the Journal of Education. 

23.—Datchelor College, at 2 p.m. Lecture on ‘* Byron,” by Mr. 
H. E. Malden, M.A. 

24.—Sesame Club, 29 Dover Street, Piccadilly, at S p.m. Lecture on 
* The Mental Abilities of Children,” by Dr. F. Warner. 

24.—2 Leinster Gardens, W., at 8 p.m. Lecture on ‘* Town and 
Country Problems in Education,” by Michael Sadler. 
{Teachers’ Guild. ) 

25.—(noon).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the December issue of the Journal 
of Education. 

28.—-Birmingham, King Edward’s School. 
Exam. 

28.—Oxford University Exams. for Women. 
(Group D) begins. 

28.—74 Gower Street, at 8 p.m. Short Lecture on ‘‘ Grammatical 
Analysis,” by the Rev. C. Tickell. (Teachers’ Guild.) 

29,—Oxford Exams. for Women. Return forms for Responsions. 

2y.—Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, at 5.30 p.m. Lecture by Sir 
A. C. Lyall. (Subject not yet announced.) (Free.) 

30.—Surveyors’ Institute. Keturn forms for Prelimmnary Exams. 


Last day for sending in 


Return forms for Firsi Public 


gat 8 p.m. Lecture on 
’ illustrated with Lantern 


Oxford. Mathematical Scholarship 


Entrance Scholarship 


Second Public Exam. 


The December issue of the Journal of Education will be published 
on Thursday, November 30. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


[He Departmental Committee appointed to frame a 
scheme for reorganizing the Education Department 
as reconstituted by the Board of Education Bill sits with 
closed doors, and no rumours or surmises as to its pro- 
ceedings have hitherto, so far as we are aware, appeared in 
the public Press. We may safely assume that the first 
business before it was to consider how the multifarious 
educational functions now exercised by South Kensington 
could best be separated from the Museum proper and trans- 
ferred to Whitehall. It would then naturally pass on to 
determine which, if any, of the powers now exercisable by 
the Charity Commission should be immediately transferred 
to the Board of Education. For, unless immediate action 
is taken under Clause 2 (2) of the Bill, the work of the 
Secondary Branch of the Board would be reduced to pro- 
viding for the inspection of such schools as chose to present 
themselves; and the Assistant-Secretary for Secondary 
Education, to which appointment the Duke of Devonshire 
pledged himself, would be a sinecure official, a fifth wheel 
to the coach. 


“P HESE are surmises and probable inferences, but it is 
wholly unaccountable to us why one important fact 
in connexion with this Committee has not hitherto 
been made public. More than a month ago the name 
of Mr. Daniel Fearon, Secretary to the Charity Com- 
missioners, was added by the Duke to the Committee. 
No man in England has a wider knowledge of schools of 
every grade. For five years he was an inspector of primary 
schools. He was an Assistant-Commissioner both on the 
Schools Inquiry Commission and on the Endowed Schools 
Commission, and he has held his present post since 1866. 
It is not too much to say that, without his knowledge and 
his legal and official experience to aid them, the Depart- 
mental Committee would have come to a standstill. But it 


is no reflection on Mr. Fearon to add that the very fact of 
his allroundness precludes his championing the special 
interests of secondary education, and that secondary 
teachers still demand a representative of their own asa 
right to which they have an equal claim with South 
Kensington and Whitehall. 


T post of Assistant-Secretary for the Secondary De- 

partment of the Board of Education has not yet been 
filled. There are in the field four candidates—Mr. M. E. 
Sadler, Head of the Intelligence Department ; the Hon. 
W. N. Bruce, Assistant Charity Commissioner anå late 
Secretary to the Bryce Commission ; Mr. Percy Matheson, 
Secretary to the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Examination 
Board; and Mr. H. M. Lindsell, of the Education Depart- 
ment. A memorial from the Council of a certain 
scholastic association was sent to the Duke backing Mr. 
Sadler’s claims. We cannot help thinking that such zeal 
was injudicious ; and it is needless to add that the action of 
the Association was without Mr. Sadler’s cognizance or 
consent. For our own part, we should be satisfied with the 
appointment of any one of the first three names. To the 
fourth we have but one objection. Mr. Lindsell isa most 
capable and able official; but the one fact that he is an 
official of the present Education Department seems to us a 
fatal bar. 


Two matters have lately exercised the Statutory Com- 

missioners of the University of London. There has 
been a general protest against the multiplication of faculties, 
and on this point the Commissioners are willing to give 
way, and modify their draft scheme. On the second point 
they are, as at present advised, obdurate. In spite of an 
unanimous protest from the constituent colleges they insist 
on retaining the Intermediate Examinationsof the University, 
instead of delegating them, in the case of students on the 
teaching side, to the various college authorities. We can- 
not help thinking herein the Commissioners are making 
a great mistake. The London Matriculation corresponds 
roughly to Smalls, the B.A. to a Pass Degree at Oxford 
or Cambridge, the M.A. to Honours. To the Intermediate 
there is nothing exactly analogous (Oxford Moderations is 
the nearest analogue); but if, as we hope will prove the 
case, the teaching side of the new University is to take root 
and prosper, it is obvious that some inducement must be 
held out to students to join a college. Even if we admit, 
for the sake of argument, that Intermediate certificates were 
improperly awarded by college professors to their pupils, 
no great harm would be done. These certificates will soon 
cease to have any market value, if, as would not fail to be 
the case, the B.A. Examination proved their worthlessness. 


HE BISHOP OF COVENTRY, as Chairman of the 
Birmingham Church Schools’ Board, sends us certain 
recommendations in reference to the proposed Local Educa- 
tion Authority, which have been unanimously passed by the 
Council of that body. The county area is to be given up, 
and, in place of this, England is to be divided into ten 
provinces or groups of counties. This is the gist of the 
proposals, which do, in point of fact, represent a complete 
and statesmanlike scheme to include all grades of schools 
other than those of University rank. Some strong argu- 
ments are brought forward against the acceptance of the 
county area as a basis. It is certainly true that a satisfac- 
tory boundary line between a county borough and the 
adjoining county will be hard to draw. It is equally true 
that County Authorities would be lacking in the dignity and 
power necessary to attract under their-sway the large non- 
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local schools. To that extent we agree with the bishop. 
Provincial Authorities covering large areas, with large funds 
at their disposal, and with a complete system of schools, 
training colleges, and University colleges within their 
boundaries, would rise above local influence and local 
jealousy, and would bring to the work a prestige and 
authority which might prove of great value. 


“HE Birmingham scheme presupposes—a very large 
assumption—that the expected Local Authority Bill 
will place primary and secondary education under the same 


control, and that, further, many of the most important: 


functions of the present Education Department will be 
delegated to the locality. Such a great change is scarcely 
probable—still less likely after the fate of Sir John Gorst’s 
Bill of 1896. If the assumption proves ill-founded, a great 
part of the scheme falls to the ground. On the main point 
of the substitution of a provincial for a county area, we find 
ourselves in disagreement with the Birmingham Council. 
The proposed Authority could not do the work of existing 
bodies of managers, and the like. The county area would 
still have its Authority or Authorities. So this scheme would 
place one stage more between the governors cf a school and 
the Central Board. In our view, non-local schools will be 
in direct communication with the Central Board; the County 
Authority will deal with local schools only. The strongest 
argument against the Birmingham recommendations is that 
they would do away with local interest and local knowledge, 
would substitute a distant and unknown power for the 
authority of the chief men of a locality who know their 
neighbourhood and its needs. Westand by the county area, 
with permission to adjacent counties to unite for educational 
purposes. 


R. MACNAMARA'SS energy and fighting powers never 
flag. With eager pen and—if we may venture to 
say so—with somewhat stilted rhetoric, he has done his best 
to urge the London School Board to undertake the manage- 
ment and cost of “communal feeding” for London 
children. The need, we admit, is urgent. We cannot fold 
our hands and wait for charity to overtake it. Educational 
pressure grows daily greater. The half-starved mite is not 
allowed to fall asleep on the school bench in these days. 
His mental activities are kept upon the stretch, and his 
health suffers. It is useless to try and teach underfed 
children. Upon that point we are all agreed. We will go 
further, and allow that the nation is responsible. Merely 
from the point of view of £ s. d. it would pay the country 
to feed the poorer children. But, when we come to details, 
we part company with Mr. Macnamara, and incline to the 
more moderate counsels of Sir Charles Elliott. “The 
British heritage,” says Mr. Macnamara, “can only be safely 
committed to a race of men and women highly developed— 
morally, physically, and intellectually. The danger to the 
British Empire lies within its own Homeland. The wastrel, 
the ne’er-do-well, the ricketty, the criminal—these, and not 
the Krupp gun or the Continental jealousy, are the real 
danger.” 


HIS is one side of the case; but Mr. Macnamara and 

his friends are blind to the other side or brush it 
aside. To supply free meals—there is no blinking the fact— 
would go far to remove or weaken parental responsibility, 
which already sits too lightly upon the fathers and mothers 
of “mean streets.” Education is free, books are free, 
meals and clothes are often provided by kind-hearted 
teachers or charitable institutions. If a School Board 
undertakes the feeding, it will be logically bound to provide 
for the proper clothing and lodging of the children. ‘The 


gifts once given cannot be recalled, and we shall be landed 
in the communism of the Platonic republic. In de- 
nouncing this as a pestilent heresy, Mr. Lyulph Stanley 
hardly used too strong language. We look for the remedy 
in two directions—the co-ordination and strengthening of 
existing charitable organizations as proposed by Sir Charles 
Elliott, in which work the School Board may effectively 
co-operate, and the prosecution of parents who wilfully 
neglect their children—not by the School Board, who have 
neither the knowledge nor the machinery required, but by 
the Poor Law officers, who should be empowered to act on 
information supplied by school managers or masters. 


ANY there are who will shed a tear over the decease 

of the Senior Wrangler. But the Cambridge Board 

of Studies gives us full and sufficient reason—if such were 
wanting—why this interesting relic of the past no longer 
merits preservation. Incidentally, these reasons go to afford 
ground for the common sneer that a Senior Wrangler does 
not always make his mark in after life. Indeed, he does 
not often gain the highest mathematical prize which the 
University has to offer. The fact seems to be that, in order 
to bring out candidates in order of merit, the examiners 
have found themselves obliged to set increasingly difficult 
papers. The result is that the papers are filled with 
artificially complicated problems, and that the student has 
to spend upon conundrums as barren as chess problems or 
double acrostics the energies which are needed to master 
the really fruitful ideas of modern mathematics. So the 
Wrangler becomes a pedant instead of an engineer or an 
astronomer. No one will deny that the special honour 
given to the Senior as against the other Wranglers is dispro- 
portionate. And, although one is sorry to see the hero of 
our boyish aspirations disappear, one is glad to think that 
in future the Mathematical Tripos may deal more fully with 
modern scientific problems, and less with the puzzles of the 
schoolmen. 


VERY ONE must agree with Lord Reay, who said, in 
opening the exhibition of work done in the London 
Board schools, that the importance of these exhibitions 
cannot be over-estimated. The best work is brought 
together for purposes of comparison, and is estimated and 
adjudged by experts. Teachers come to look. They see 
the faulty work or the bad method condemned and the 
good approved, and go back encouraged to fresh efforts. 
By the way, why is the Exhibition not open on a Saturday, 
the teachers’ one free day? But two thoughts strike the 
visitor. The work shown — drawings, modelling, wood 
carving, metal-work, dressmaking and cookery—is but an 
unsatisfactory index of the state of the school. Art and 
technology alone find their place in such an exhibition. 
Important as these are, they do not exhaust the curriculum, 
and, to some extent, a disproportionate encouragement is 
given to the subjects which lend themselves to display. 
The second thought is this: Where is the dividing line 
between primary and technical education? Students who 
can do the work here displayed are “art students” or 
“technical students,” and not “primary scholars,” what- 
ever be the name of the institution in which they receive 
their education. 


R. LYTTELTON is prone to startling phrases: “It 
l is indisputable that English teachers speak worse 
than any living human beings except English pupils.” This 
is strong ; but the exaggeration may readily he welcomed tf, 
by its means, attention is called to a very real evil. Mr. 
Lyttelton’s energy does not rest satisfied with woids. He 
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presided the other day over a meeting called to establish 
a National Scientific Voice-Training Society. We wish the 
Society every success. In most class-rooms there is a very 
considerable waste of time caused by the master’s “ What?” 
The boy does not say “ What?” He is quite happy not to 
hear. Perhaps a more serious evil is that many teachers 
suffer unnecessary nervous strain and waste caused by faulty 
voice-production. It is not merely a question of talking 
easily. ‘The tone of the voice is of the first importance. 
Many boys are unconsciously driven to deeds of class-room 
wickedness by the irritation caused by the master’s voice. 
Still, as far as clearness of articulation goes, we believe the 
teacher is not behind the average. And there are some 
who know how to modulate their voices so as to minimize 
the strain to themselves and to their listeners alike. Another 
very important, and often neglected, point is that boys 
ought to be taught to stand up and speak unhesitatingly so 
as to be heard by the whole room. 


CONTRIBUTOR to the Westminster Gazette, who 
clearly understands the child-mind—at least as well as 
some of the professors of the science—-writes an amusing 
account of a class in an orphanage. Rose Hayter, who is 
the leading spirit in the class, shows up, one night, a 
‘“ copy” getting worse and worse towards the end, with 
these words added: “ Please, mam, to excoose the writing. 
Sarey Jane is a joggin me ilbow, and I cant shove er orf, 
fur Im walking in the narrer way.” For many weeks Rose 
continues in the narrow way, and the whole class is docile 
and attentive. But, at last, the old Adam breaks out. A 
terrible row takes place, and Rose almost “does for” 
another girl. With difficulty the combatants are separated, 
and Rose is led away to solitude. As the door is about to 
be locked, Rose turns and says to the visitor: “ Don’t let 
them come forgivin’ and prayin’. Can't yer see it’s all the 
minister and the ’ymns? Can’t yer see, if I ’adn’t ’eld 
meself in so long, I shouldn’t ’ave ’it so ’ard when I did ’it ?” 
Here is an explanation of many a school offence. Un- 
natural and prolonged restraint ends in a lawless outburst. 


At and again, on public platform or in magazine 
article, we are told that the teacher talks too much. 
It is partly true, especially in lower forms. The cause is an 
over-strong reaction from an earlier plan of setting a lesson 
and hearing it. And the new plan seems so delightful. 
The teacher carefully prepares the lesson. He comes stuffed 
with interesting facts. He tells them and asks questions 
that the boys can readily answer. This the class enjoys. 
The happy faces seem a proof of successful method. But 
there is another side to the picture. The boys are not 
learning lessons of application and industry ; so, in higher 
forms they resort to “cribs” or else become “slack.” 
The inspectors of the London Board also bear their testi- 
mony to the evil: “The undue ascendency of oral teaching 
may favour a superficial, scrappy, and disconnected frame of 
mind.” Oral work and chorus-reading must be corrected 
by constant individual performances on the part of the 
pupils. A corrected error has often more effect than un- 
relieved perfection. The enthusiastic advocates of oral 
teaching in the earlier stages of language study should be 
equally keen to apply the corrective we have suggested. 


HAT is the result of teaching a modern language to 

an English schoolboy, through a period of five, six, 

or eight years? ‘Teachers of French and German have 
received a fresh attack from Mr. Barnett. He summarizes 
the result negatively as follows: ‘“ No power of clear utter- 
ance, no power of making themselves understood, no power 


of thinking in the language.” We hesitate to adopt so 
strong a statement; though we admit that there is much 
room for improvement. Perhaps Mr. Barnett bases his 
opinion on two sources of experience—the Queen’s Scholar- 
ship candidate, whose French often consists of fifty lessons 
of an elementary “course,” supplemented by a prepared 
book, the translation of which is frequently learnt by heart ; 
and the public-school boy, whose French is a pavergon con 
descended to in the intervals left between the serious study 
of the classics. But there are other cases which Mr. 
Barnett perhaps ignores. The modern-side boy of a public 
school, especially if he be going to Sandhurst or Woolwich, 
has often a very real knowledge of the language. In many 
schools, too, of a newer type, in which French is the only 
language taught, the results are such as to put no teacher to 
the blush. 


“THE Times has shown great hospitality of late to letters 
and articles bearing on the new Board of Education. 
The question is a thorny one, and we have no cut-and- 
dried solution to offer as to the division between secondary 
and technical beyond what we have already stated in these 
columns. In our view, technical is not a word rightly 
employed in reference to school-life. Therefore no 
division should be made between local secondary schools. 
All should be under the same Department. But we notice 
strange errors into which expert writers fall who theorize at 
home without actual first-hand knowledge of the schools. 
For instance, the Zimes “correspondent” tells us that the 
Oxford examiner gauges his man in quite a different 
fashion from a South Kensington inspector. This is quite 
true; but it is true in an entirely different sense from 
that in which the writer makes it. He states that a South 
Kensington inspector only gauges applied knowledge—ve,, 
technology ; while the Oxford man audits the faculties. The 
real difference is this: the inspector has sufficient know- 
ledge and experience of schools to detect the weak points 
of teaching and to suggest remedies; the Oxford ex- 
aminer, who leaves his lecture-room or rectory once a year 
for this purpose, takes refuge in banalities or exaggerated 
praise, neither of which is of the least use to the teacher. 


eae fact is, that the South Kensington inspector is 

greatly misunderstood by those who do not know him 
at first hand. Some months ago Mr. Buckmaster wrote a 
letter in our columns exploding the fallacy that the Science 
and Art inspector is a half-pay officer. But the fallacy still 
crops up. On the contrary, he is a man of University 
training, who gauges schools as an Oxford examiner, p/us 
the experience he has gained in his work. The University 
examiner pure and simple has much to learn. Parents may 
possibly be dazzled by his report; but it is rare that a 
master gets a useful hint from it. And this popular mis- 
understanding includes the curricula of the Science and Art 
Department. It is often supposed that these curricula are 
useful only for a sublimated artizan. The report of a 
school of science under the Department has just reached 
us, and is interesting in this connexion. The school in 
question, the leaving age of which is sixteen, sent in for 
the Oxford and Cambridge Lower Certificate all the boys 
in the upper division of the science school working on a 
time-table approved by the Department. Without any extra 


work in literary subjects, beyond that allowed on the time- ` 


table, these boys, with one exception, gained the certificate. 


ROF. S. S. LAURIE’S “Introductory Lecture, Octo- 
ber, 1899 ” (Oliver & Boyd, price 6d.), reminds us 
that we have done bare justice to the»Scottish Code of 
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1899, which the Edinburgh Professor of Education regards 
as the most important scholastic monument of the century. 
And he gives chapter and verse for what a Southerner is 
like to set down as a flourish of the perfervidum ingenium 
Scotorum. The Code concedes to the schoolmaster freedom 
of organization. It 1s a humanistic Code. The mother tongue 
is made the architechtonic subject; to read with under- 
standing, to know English so as to be able to use it for the 
expression of observation and thought, to know something 
of national history and geography—such, with singing, 
drawing, physical exercises, and some manual work, will 
henceforward be the curriculum of every Scotch boy; on 
this his promotion will depend, and he who endures to the 
end,and at the age of thirteen wins the Merit Certificate, 
will, in Prof. Laurie’s judgment, “give evidence of being 
better educated than any other boy of the same age in 
Europe, and be far ahead of boys in the great public schools, 
save in the one subject of Latin grammar.” ‘There is one 
other reform which amounts to a revolution. The term 
“elementary school” disappears, ‘‘specific subjects” dis- 
appear, and the higher-grade school gives instruction in 
subjects “ that are, by common consent, held to belong to 
the secondary stage of education,” languages, mathematics, 
and science. Well may Prof. Laurie exclaim: “ How 
different all this from the educational conception of capitalist 
talkers (M.P.) who, by manual instruction, elementary science, 
and so forth, would turn the few years of free boyhood into 
a preparation for their money-making uses, evading the 
Factory Acts by turning the school itself into a factory !” 


| an address by Mr. M. E. Sadler, delivered last August 

to a conference of Northumberland educationists, and 
now published (R. Ward, Newcastle-on-Tyne), he sketches 
the type of school which hardly exists at present, and which 
seems to him one of our most pressing needs :— 

First-grade non-classical secondary schools, like the Prussian Xeal- 
schulen, giving a purely modern (but not a Philistine) education of the 
very highest quality, based predominantly on linguistic discipline in the 
mother tongue, in French and German (or Spanish); going to a good 
point in mathematics; teaching history and literature and geography 
vividly, searchingly, and with careful selection of selected topics; and 
disciplining every pupil, by practical experiment and later philosophical 
teaching, in the methods and the broad generalization of modern 
science. 


The expression is not faultless, but the ideal here ad- 
umbrated leaves nothing to be desired. We sorely need, 
as Mr. Sadler goes on to observe, that type of liberal educa- 
tion which is a natural avenue to a keen in¢el/ectua/ interest 
in modern commerce and industry. And the frank ac- 
knowledgment of this deficiency is all the more remarkable 
as coming from a conservative who still regards a first-rate 
classical training as the best discipline yet invented, and 
warns us that “slipshod French and inaccurate German 
won't do the same work that Latin and Greek do in a first- 
grade higher school.” Are not these, by the way, what 
Bentham called “ question-begging epithets ” ? 


HE BISHOP OF LONDON has never, so far as we 
are aware, been a schoolmaster, but he has in his time 
been a college tutor and a University professor, and should, 
presumably, know something about teaching. In October 
he distributed the prizes at the College of Preceptors, but 
he only said “what a owt to ’a said,” and we found nothing 
that invited comment. Last month he gave an address at 
the prize-giving of the Eaton Square Church of England 
High School for Girls, which does seem to us provocative of 
criticism :— 
There were fashions in education just as there were in dress, but 
whatever changes were made were only on the surface. The children, 


after all, were being taught the old-fashioned things in other ways, and, 
on the whole, the old modes of teaching were the only ones that would 
really prevail. When particular modes of education were put before 
him as being sure of success, owing to the attractive way in which 
knowledge was placed before the youthful mind, he had very consider- 
able doubts of their success. 

So his Lordship is reported, and to us teachers it does seem 
disheartening to be told, by one who should be a ruler in 
Israel, that pedagogics is all charlatanry or a delusion, that 
we are no forwarder than when Solomon taught us to use 
the rod freely. May we suggest to his Lordship a parallel 
which is hardly a parody? Lord Kelvin, in distributing the 
prizes at the City and Guilds Institute, remarked in the 
course of his address: “We hear a great deal nowadays 
about steam and electricity and compressed air, automobiles, 
motor cars, and bicycles; but you need not trouble your 
heads about such new-fangled modes of motion. The old 
modes of travelling are the only ones that are certain to 
prevail. Those who are determined to get to their journey’s 
end will do so by hook or by crook, while the loafers, 
the sluggards, and the malingerers will still stick in the 
mud.” 


WE do not propose to continue after this month the 

correspondence on the case of dismissal at Oundle 
School. We have been taken to task by friends of Mr. 
Sanderson, whose opinion we respect, for admitting, in the 
first instance, Mr. Edmonds Jones’s letter without at least 
allowing Mr. Sanderson the opportunity of replying in the 
same number of the Journal. Had time allowed, we should 
probably have adopted this course, but we see no reason to 
suppose that Mr. Sanderson would have been more ready 
to reply in October than in November or December. An 
editor’s sole duty, so we hold, was to satisfy himself that 
there was a prima facte case of injustice, and that the plain- 
tiff was neither a man of straw nor an incompetent master. 
Of this the fact that Mr. Jones had subsequently been 
appointed to the Headmastership of Trinity College School, 
Port Hope, by governors who had full knowledge of his 
antecedents, and the testimony of the Headmaster under 
whom he had previously served, seemed to us sufficient 
evidence. One retractation, however, we do desire to 
make. On reflection we do not think we were justified in 
assuming that. if Mr. Sanderson made no answer, he had no 
answer to make. With two of our correspondents this 
month we agree, that the public Press is not the best medium 
for voiding domestic quarrels. Both suggest that there. is a 
more excellent way, which Mr. Sanderson may yet adopt. 
We are informed that the governing body of Oundle School 
has fully considered the case, and wholly exonerated the 
Headmaster, and we gladly make this fact public. Yet we 
cannot pretend to think that this wholly disposes of the 
charges. Testimonies to the efficiency of Mr. Sanderson asa 
science master, and to his services to the school, have been 
showered on us, but these very merits may be held to con- 
done (we do not say that it is so in this case) tyranny and 
arbitrary treatment of assistants. For this and similar cases 
the ideal court of appeal would be the Consultative Com- 
mittee, a professional tribunal of experts. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


WE have had occasion once or twice to refer to the very curious 
attitude of some of our County Councils towards secondary schools 
and scholarships. We are, therefore, pleased to note that Warwickshire, 
which from the first has turned the cold shoulder to its secondary 
schools and adopted the purely ‘‘ working-man ° theory of technical 
education, has seen the error of its ways. In the October report we 
find that three District Committees are to be allowed to make/grants of 
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£50, £25, and £60 respectively to the grammar schools in their areas, 
any apparatus purchased, however, to remain the property of the Urban 
Committees. This will do for a beginning, but is not what the Royal 
Commission recommended. Secondary schools should be aided direct 
from headquarters and not left to the discretion of the District Com- 
mittees ; such action practically gives away the whole case against the 
‘small area’’ party. Lancashire, however, is still unrepentant, and 
the County Council at its November meeting threw out (or, rather, 
referred back) a recommendation of its Education Committee to found 
minor and intermediate scholarships of the London type, taking children 
from elementary to secondary schools. The arguments used were of 
the flimsiest character, and mainly voiced the objections of elementary 
teachers to losing their best children. Mr. Snape’s remark that it was 
“the interest of the child and not so much that of the teacher which 
they should have most at heart ” appeared to produce no effect. The 
incident is, however, instructive, and teaches more lessons than the 
Lancashire County Council intended. 


THE prize distribution of the London Chamber of Commerce Com- 
mercial Education Committee gave the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
an opportunity to talk some sound common sense. There is no 
direction in which the zeal of the premature specialization advocate 
needs damping down more than in the advocacy of so-called com- 
mercial education. The ‘‘ business” men of the Chamber are 
particularly addicted to this fallacy, and appear to desire schools to 
turn out at fifteen or sixteen junior clerks sharp as needles, with all 
manner of commercial tricks and tit-bits of information. It is useless 
to argue with such men that it is the highly educated German master, the 
man with a good secondary and University education, who directs the 
campaign, who is beating us in the world’s markets, and not this 
‘“ Chinese cheap labour.” Sir Michael Hicks-Beach pointed out with 
conclusive force that real commercial education was parallel to pro- 
fessional education, and therefore in the tertiary sphere, following on, 
but not overlapping with, a good secondary education. The London 
University is the body to tackle the question in its most important 
bearings, and not Mr. Stiggins’s commercial academy. As regards the 
lower walks of commercial life, ‘‘ hard work and plain living” are the 
Chancellor’s panaceas for success. We may add honesty in small 
matters as equally important. Those qualities are to be obtained, we 
are told, by ‘‘ better discipline of children at home,” and this is 
very important. For commercial life, with its long hours and drudgery, 
the day, if not the Board, school is better than the boarding school, and 
the parent more powerful than the schoolmaster. This is thoroughly 
recognized on the Continent, and must have an important bearing on 
the type of secondary school for industrial purposes which will be con- 
stituted in the future. 


MEANWHILE the Chamber of Commerce Committee has lit upon 
troublous times. This body consists largely of ‘‘ men of business,” with 
a co-opted minority of ‘‘ men of education.” Recently the ‘‘men of 
business ” have risen in revolt and would have proceeded to extremities 
had not the co-opted members practically threatened to resign in a 
body. Now a Commercial College scheme has been floated by the 
former section and condemned with practical unanimity by the latter. 
The scheme is based on the romantic fiction that ‘‘ leaders of commercial 
enterprise rise mainly from the ranks”; so that the great thing is to give 
our ofhce boys at fifteen an education which will fit them for the position 
of head of the firm at fifty. The chief points in this scheme are : (1) The 
formation of a day-school for boys over fifteen ‘‘ who have already [!] 
acquired a sound secondary education.” (2) A one year’s course in 
three languages, commercial law, history, geography, business practice, 
bonding, clearing, &c. (3) A building to accommodate 1,000 students, 
in five stories, with fifty in each class-room ; this to cost less than 
£20,000. (4) The administration exclusively in the hands of business 
men. (5) The fee to be £10 a year, and the college to have no other 
funds, but to be self-supporting. (6) The college to hold itself quite 
aloof from any other educational organization. Such a scheme is 
obviously beyond criticism. The object set out in (6) above would no 
doubt be easily attained, and the continued pursuit of No. 5 would 
soon make the promoters acquainted with the ‘‘ organization” of the 
Bankruptcy Court. 


THE scheme of the Technical Education Committee of the county of 
Southampton is conveniently summarized by the Director under ten 
heads. These, of course, cover the various ways and means of supply- 
ing and aiding numerous forms of technical instruction. In the case of 
evening continuation schools, grants are paid equal to one-and-a-half 
times that earned from the Education Department on ‘ Technical 
Subjects,” but within a minimum of £4 and a maximum of £25. This 
short and easy method, as pointed out on a former occasion, is open to 
serious objection. The Code of the Education Department, taking the 
lower scale of the ‘‘ variable” grant, provides substantially 2d. per 
hour per scholar. That is to say, the remuneration for teaching ten 
scholars one hour is Is. 8d. ; twenty scholars, 3s. qd. ; thirty, 5s. ; forty, 
6s. 8d., and soon. Thus, the aid of the Education Department en- 
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courages quantity, while the small school, frequently of excellent 
quality, is starved. But, although it appears to have surpassed the 
capabilities of the Department to have devised a more equitable method 
of assessing grants, it is surely an obvious blunder for the Local 
Authority to aggravate the mischief. An evening continuation school 
which earns between £40 and £50 from the Department does not need 
a present of £25 from the County Council. And, the probabilities are, 
the school with £3. 10s. 6d. from the central fund is worth more than 
one with £4 from the local fund. 


THERE Is, moreover, a serious danger in this apparent anxiety on the 
part of some County Councils to augment, without sufficient precautions, 
the grants from the Imperial Exchequer. Evening continuation schools 
are legally elementary schools. In 1894 the annual grants paid by the 
Government in their support was £91,540; in 1898—five years later.— 
it was £188,763. This rapid rate of increase is hardly likely to escape 
the attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor is he likely to 
be ignorant respecting the favour with which evening continuation 
schools are regarded by Local Authorities popularly supposed to be at a 
loss to invent ways of spending the whisky money. The ease with 
which a financial responsibility may be shifted from the central to the 
local treasury is manifest in the case of the grants of the Science and 
Art Department. 


IN aiding secondary schools, the Southampton Technical Education 
Committee adopts the better method of varying the amount according 
to the endowment of the school. It may be observed, however, that 
while, no doubt, endowment is an important factor in the problem, the 
number of scholars and the fees paid by them are equally so. A 
capitation grant, varying from IOs. to £2, represents a somewhat limited 
sliding scale. A double capitation grant, it is stated, is given on boys 
from elementary schools who have attained Standard VI. This appears 
to indicate a desire on the part of the Committee for secondary schools 
affording facilities in direct sequence to the work of the primary schools. 


OF the total of 12,917 pupils under the scheme of the County of 
Southampton during 1898-9, probably about half were under what may 
be termed systematic instruction. Lectures and demonstrations in 
subjects of practical utility relating to agricultural and domestic occupa- 
tions were numerous and successful. The Extension method of teach- 
ing has been termed ‘‘ the University on wheels.” In Southampton 
county educational institutions on wheels are a reality. The effective 
system of political propaganda in remote districts by means of a van 
has proved satisfactory in promoting technical instruction. Southampton 
had a dairy van, and it now has farriery and bee vans. 


THE well known zeal of the Manchester City Council for educational 
enterprise is again displayed in the purchase of an open space for its 
technical school. To build a school is a recognition of responsibility ; 
to give it space to be seen is a proof (not sufficiently general) of interest 
and pride in the work which the institution represents. The total sum 
now borrowed on capital account for the new school is £140,000, to 
which, it appears, a sum of £59,025 is to be added in respect of a 
special loan for equipment. Of this sum nearly £100,000 has been 
expended. The maintenance of the Municipal Technical School and 
the School of Art for the year cost £13,731. At these two institutions 
3,390 students were presented for examination, 2,286 of this number 
being under the Science and Art Department, 874 under the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, the remainder taking the examinations of 
the Society of Arts and the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire 
Institutes. A valuable series of scholarships are awarded by the Com- 
mittee, and the number of these held during the session was 107, in 
addition to 100 exhibitions for evening students. 


TH resolutions passed by the Agricultural Education Committee, on 
October 20, have been amplified by the Executive of that organization, 
which met on the 13th ult. A year or two ago the word most favoured 
by our educational reformers was ‘* co-ordination.” Now it is 
“differentiation.” The curricula of rural schools—striving to give 
twelve-year old John an intelligent appreciation of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic—are to be differentiated from the curricula of the urban 
schools. There should be a continuous course of *‘ rural’ instruction, 
it is said, commencing in the lower standards with object lessons, and 
continued throughout the upper standards with lessons in natural 
history and science bearing on agriculture and rural life. Teachers, 
and pupil-teachers, it is proposed, should have special facilities, to 
be provided by the County Councils, for instruction in subjects bearing 
on agriculture and horticulture. And, to induce teachers to qualify 
themselves, ‘‘ notice should be given in next year’s Code that after a 
certain date rural schools will be required to supply courses of rural 
instruction as a condition of receiving the highest scale of grants.” 
Alas for the over-burdened teacher ! 


Tue ‘‘ Technical Education Curriculum,” according to the Mid- 
Bucks Divisional Committee, should include-the instruction of brass 
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bands. It also includes the presentation of ‘* Patent Prototype con- 
testing Flugel horn,” ‘‘ Nickel-plated tenor horn (superior quality),” 
and other instruments ‘‘ secured on favourable terms” to competing 
bands in the peaceful vale of Aylesbury. We must be technically 
educated, we are told, to successfully withstand German competition, 
and no doubt the ‘sonorous brass of a German band ” isa very for- 
midable product. Mid-Bucks apparently intends to demonstrate the 
superiority of the British trombone. Another speciality of the Mid- 
tucks Division is the establishment of ‘‘ assistant scholarships.” It is 
a way of saying, apparently, that assistance is given towards the cost of 
an agricultural training. The subject of ‘* Historical Geology,” taught 
by a University Extension lecturer, attracted an average attendance of 
twenty-nine. Two pupils sat for examination. The cost to the County 
Council was £50. 

THE proposal to transfer the Agricultural Department of University 
College, Nottingham, to the Midland Dairy Institute has been approved 
by the Technical Instruction Committee of the Notts County Council. 
For seven years, it is said, this department has carried on agricultural 
courses under conditions which rendered practical teaching a matter of 
some difficulty, yet the increasing number of students attending each 
year shows that there is a demand for agricultural instruction. It has 
been said that students taking a collegiate course in agriculture have 
quite enough to do without attempting farm practice, which can 
certainly be more effectively pursued on a commercial undertaking. 


TWENTY-FOUk County Council scholars attended the Modern 
Language Holiday Courses at Lisieux and Tours. These were 
nominated by the West Riding of Yorkshire, Stafiordshire, Surrey, and 
Northumberland. This annual opportunity should not be neglected by 
the Technical Education Committee. Modern language masters in 
secondary schools and teachers of evening classes are worth the in- 
vestment of a small scholarship if they desire to devote part of their 
holiday to self-improvement. 


THE AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
AND ITS PROGRAMME. 


By H. MACAN. 


N the beginning of any important movement, the principal 
‘obstacle to be surmounted by the promoters is not the 
opposition of conflicting theories or even of vested interests, but 
the more easily generated dislike due to a misunderstanding of 
the precise objects aimed at. A studied vagueness of language 
in the preliminary stages and until after the fighting out of 
details in committee is natural and proper, but possibly gives 
to those not in the inner circle an idea of unreality which may 
arouse in them at least a passive resistance. It has, therefore, 
seemed to me well at this stage to set out clearly what can be 
legitimately read into the programme of the Agricultural 
Education Committee from an educational point of view, what 
seem to be the essentials, and how far the objects sought can 
be carried out apart from any large financial outlay. Of course, 
though a member of the Executive Committee, and in hearty 
sympathy with it, I do not pretend to speak with any authority. 
Mr. Henry Hobhouse, M.P., has given the official view in the 
Accord of October; mine is merely an unofficial comment- 
ary. The objects of the Committee as set out in its programme 
are (a) to secure systematic and efficient instruction, both 
theoretical and practical, in agricultural subjects suitable to 
every class engaged in agriculture; (4) to diffuse among the 
agricultural classes a more thorough appreciation of the ad- 
vantages of instruction bearing directly or indirectly on therr 
industry. 

Now, in the first place, it will be noted that there is no pro- 
posal to teach “agriculture.” The practical men composing the 
Committee know that agriculture 1s a commercial art, not to be 
learnt except on the land, and knowledge of it is acquired as a 
result of lony experience, keen business instincts, and shrewd 
common sense; but every branch of it, and every degree, has 
certain scientific principles underlying, and every grade of 
agriculturist is brought into constant contact with certain 
natural phenomena ; the boy of Whitechapel or Camberwell 
cares for none of these things, or at least they are presented to 
him in a different aspect—-his scientific atmosphere is distinct. 
Hence the country boy (including the country girl, of course) 
wants instruction in agricultural subjects. Now our objector 
comes in here, and either accuses us of desiring to give a 
“smattering of science,” or else of wishing to teach infants or 
semi-infants “ hedging, ditching, and thatching.” Sir J. Lubbock 


has answered the first objection in advance when he pointed 
out that “laying a foundation” is the proper term to use. 
Dealing with “facts and figures,” formulz and symbols, in the 
bad old way would be worse than useless ; but to give children 
an “idea of the methods by which science is taught ” can only 
be called “smattering” by persons unacquainted with such 
methods. The other argument is too silly a travesty to need 
refuting ; children in the elementary stage cannot be taught 
these manual employments ; it is when they have passed into 
the “continuation” or semi-adult stage that this part of the 
agricultural programme will begin to affect them. What, I take 
it, the proposal as regards the rural elementary schools means 
is that English grammar, dates of history, endless genealogies, 
and suchlike matters should be abolished in the school—at any 
rate, after Standard II. (age about eight)—and that instead there 
should be given a series of object lessons with a bias either 
towards chemistry or towards biology or zoology, all illustrated 
by objects familiar to rural life. Mensuration partly carried out 
in the fields should take the place of interest, discount, and the 
higher parts of arithmetic generally. Drawing should be every- 
where linked with manual work of a simple character, and, 
in short, hand-and-eye training substituted for book-learning 
wherever possible. For girls, cookery, nursing, and needlework 
should be given great prominence. ee 

What must be stopped, as regards girls’ education, is well 
described by an Irish Inspector: “To a class of girls,” he says, 
“ ages fourteen to sixteen, I asked, pointing to a gaselier over 
their heads, what it was. The answers I got were: ‘gas,’ ‘a thing 
for gas,’ &c. Asked what they would do in case of an escape of 
gas, one said she would run for the fire brigade, another for a 
policeman. They were well up in geography—one was able to 
tell the source, course, and termination of the Irrawaddy ; she 
was to be a housemaid.” 

It will, of course, be recognized that all this means dividing the 
schools into an upper and a lower section ; the latter going on as 
heretofore, but with a diminished and cheaper staff. This “semi- 
infant” section would be unaffected by Mr. Robson’s Act, and 
would meet, as at present, all the year round. The higher 
elementary “rural” school would deal with children ranging 
from eight to fifteen, and would meet from about October 1 to 
June 1 only. The children, while available for certain light 
agricultural (or, better, horticultural) work in the four summer 
months, would be kept in touch with these schools in two ways. 
Every child above the age of ten or eleven should have his 
school garden plot, where he would start working in March, and 
would continue to cultivate in the summer evenings, with the aid 
of occasional lectures and demonstrations from the instructor. 
To each school would be attached its small fruit garden, which 
would receive frequent visits throughout the year. Asa wnter 
in the Journal of Horticulture puts it, they would be only 
following the Swiss example ; for with that nation, he says : 


the peasants acquire a love for arboriculture while yet at 
school. A plot of ground planted with an assortment of fruit trees 
being generally placed at the disposal of the schoolmaster and his pupils, 
he will give them lessons on grafting and budding, explain to them 
the merits of the different varieties, and thus implant knowledge in 
their young minds which generally bears fruit in after life. On one 
occasion I saw half-a-dozen youngsters clambering up a wild cherry 
tree that had previously been lopped, and, under the direction of the 
long-coated, spectacled wielder of the rod, they commenced grafting the 
tree with some new varieties that had been received. If some such 
system were adopted in the schools of our English agricultural districts, 
it would diffuse practical knowledge among our rising generation, the 
importance and results of which could with difficulty be estimated. 


Again, “school journeys” of a new type could easily be 
undertaken in the summer evenings, and the poultry or the bee 
farms of the neighbourhood visited under expert guidance. It 
is just a knowledge of these little matters which makes all the 
difference between a happy and prosperous rural life, worth 
living, and a dull and brain-deadening monotony, with the 
workhouse for its goal. The odd time of the children might be 
profitably employed in making collections of injurious insects, 
grasses, and other plants, useful and otherwise, and the judging of 
these (which would, if of merit, be placed in the school museum) 
should be made an integral part of the work of each school. Of 
course this will take up school time ; but much of the work is 
so really recreative in the best sense that it will be gladly done 
in the play, or “loafing,” time. 

The problem of the winter evenings in villages will be largely 
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solved by the continuation school carrying on similar work, 
which will have a real connexion (and so a “continuation ”) 
with the elementary school behind and the after life of the child 
in front. It is only by such means that we shall approach the 
Continental system of compulsory continuation schools to the 
age of fifteen or sixteen. No doubt the “ academic proletariat” 
ideal must go; the average child of fourteen will not have had 
“a good general education up to fourteen years,” and will be 
unable at that age to locate the brook Kishon, to enumerate 
the wives of Henry VIII., or to deal dexterously with the letter 
hk. It is, of course, true that under 20 per cent. of boys in 
rural districts stay at school after Standard IV., but the attitude 
of parents and “ Guardians” alike in this matter can only be 
changed by a changed curriculum ; farmers, again, under the 
Robson régime, plus practical teaching, will have no inducement 
to encourage irregular attendance. But we havea more serious 
objection, and that is that we are “ predestinating” the pro- 
mising child, we are ruining its prospects, are even going to 
turn it into a Russian serf, adscriptus glebæ. One must remem- 
ber that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the elementary 
school stage is the end of day education for the child, and that 
County Council and other scholarships galore snap up every 
child of promise (and some others), and lift them into the 
secondary sphere. For the promising child the elementary 
school is an excellent place—to get out of. | 

It is the function of the Secondary Authority to see to the 
boys or girls with “careers.” There is already far too great 
neglect of the average child in favour of scholarship classes and 
other devices of “ Higher-Gradery.” But there is a stronger retort 
still. What is zow done in elementary schools is to stereotype 
the careers of the children, the theory being that every one is to 
be so taught that his whole ambition will be to get at a desk 
and wear a black coat in the unhealthy atmosphere of our great 
cities. It is better for the physical, moral, and intellectual 
future of the race that this should be stopped, even if, as a 
result, some budding minor poets are turned into healthy 
agricultural labourers. At this point, however, we are face to 
face with the real difficulties of the problem—viz., the supply of 
teachers and finance. 

It is, of course, possible that some of the more rural training 
colleges will make provision for a third years course—a kind 
of post-graduate study—in practical subjects for persons qualify- 
ing for the work in rural districts. But I much doubt if, from 
their traditions, and from the fact that they must exist by the 
good will of religious bodies, they will feel inclined to take up a 
new line in a practical and scientific direction. I look with 
more hope to the agricultural colleges and to the agricultural 
branches of University colleges, most of which, it will be noted, 
have a day training college attached. Here I would have the 
teachers (at least that proportion willing to take a three years’ 
course) spend their third year. Indirectly, this would increase 
the at present small number staying after two years. How 
such work would be appreciated can be judged from the 
annexed abstract from a letter of thanks received by a County 
Council recently from a number of head teachers :— 


The undersigned teachers, having had the pleasure of participating 
in the summer meeting (1899), desire to record their sense of.the value 
and helpfulness to them in their work with continuation classes of the 
various courses of study so ably conducted by the staff of the Agri- 
cultural College. The opportunities afforded them, not only of 
obtaining an insight into the latest methods of scientific research and 
demonstration, and of practical horticultural experiment, but also of 
performing themselves under kindly and luminous guidance many of 
the operations fundamental to such work, must of necessity enhance 
their power of imparting precise and the most recent information upon 
many subjects which form the larger and more important part of the 
curriculum of continuation classes. To those of them who have the 
care and supervision of school gardens nothing could have been of 
greater interest and service than the practical work, provision for 
which was so unstintingly afforded in the fruit nursery and orchard. 
They feel that, in providing the teachers with such experiences as these, 
the County Council is doing much to ensure that the work of the 
continuation classes shall be both reliable and beneficial. 


This shows incidentally that a very considerable (temporary) 
supply of teachers can already be obtained as a result of 
County Council activity, and that consequently in selected 
ae the new system may be introduced without much 

elay. 

As regards the finance of these rural schools, we can brush 


aside at once the misleading comparison between the amount 
spent on the salary of one headmister in a large school in 
London and of some half-dozen headmasters dealing with the 
same number of children in a rural district. The natural thing 
to do is to federate the rural schools under one headmaster. 
Children the majority of whom leave in or under Standard VI. 
do not require a highly experienced and expensive headmaster ; 
this has been found in the United States, where, in the scattered 
districts, they refuse to break their intellectual walnuts with steam 
hammers. As regards the small amount of higher teaching 
done, one master could serve several schools. The peripatetic 
system, with its combination and co-operation, must apply to all 
the scheme if it is to be economically worked. The manual, 
the rural object-lessons, and the horticulture teacher would 
also serve a group of schools. Where would the salary of these 
specialists come from? One place it will not come from is the 
Local Taxation Grant of the County Councils ; in most counties 
this is mortgaged to the hilt for secondary and higher technical 
teaching, and to throw new charges and responsibilities upon 
it will merely mean the raising of a technical rate, a prospect 
which in rural districts would wreck any scheme. No; rural 
schools must have a new system of finance. Subject and 
attendance grants must go, and a block grant on general 
efficiency be allocated to each school taking up the rural 
curriculum. From this a #7o rata reduction would be made to 
pay the salaries of the specialist rural teachers who serve the 
group of schools. The best rural elementary teachers, who now 
have practically no prospects, would thus have an opening for 
their talents, and by the grouping system the best men would 
command salaries as good as their colleagues in the towns. 

But who is to appoint these travelling teachers, and guis 
custodiet ipsos custodes? I see no real and permanent solution 
but that of a District Elementary Authority. The County 
Council could not do this work—it is too large ; the parish body 
is too small. I believe that a hybrid committee of the District 
Council, under the general inspection of a County Council or 
State officer, could, and would, do the work well. A suzerainty 
over the rural School Board of some sort must be established 
soon, and this way (as it means money) appears to me to be 
the best way of doing it. 

It has been suggested that the Diocesan Federations should 
be employed. I can conceive no worse bodies for this purpose, 
though admitting their efficiency for other purposes. These 
associations have an urban bias, and a literary bias. They deal 
with voluntary schools only, and leave out the rural School 
Board, which one particularly desires to mend or end. They 
have no area recognized for any civil purpose, and they have no 
advisers or members (as a rule) competent to give an opinion 
on science, manual work, or garden work. It is of the first im- 
portance, if this movement is to succeed, that parents and 
farmers, now so hostile to the school and its work, should be 
“roped in” and conciliated. An authority like the District 
Council, with, perhaps, a sprinkling of Parish Council members, 
is closely in sympathy with this class, and could break down 
the opposition. I need scarcely say that a District School 
Board, or any ad hoc body, would be worse than useless, and 
would merely bring in political or religious influences, the 
thing especially to be avoided. 

When we come to that part of the programme dealing with 
secondary education, we are almost out of the range of con- 
troversy. It is postulated that, for the sons of farmers and 
others likely to take up farming, a modification should be made 
in the curriculum of a certain number of selected country gram- 
mar schools. It isnot suggested that those schools which cater 
for all classes and interests should be altered as a whole, but 
that a new “side,” an agricultural side, should be attached to 
them, corresponding somewhat to the modern side of the town 
schools. This is to be done by the aid of the Science and Art 
Department, which is to be requested to found a “science 
school” of a new type to do this work. Just as at present we 
have a science school curriculum based on experimental 
science of a somewhat urban type—z.e., mechanics, leading on 
to heat, steam, electricity, &c., and so to chemistry in its phys- 
ical, metallurgical, and other technological aspects—so now a 
curriculum is to be instituted for the country based on the 
observational sciences of biology, botany, zoology, and geology, 
leading on to chemistry in its more organic aspects, and coupled 
with practical, experimental, and demonstrative work in the field, 
the orchard, and the farmyard. 
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For the young person of from twelve to sixteen years of age, 
such a course, supplemented naturally by physical geography, 
mensuration, and good bookkeeping methods, with nothing 
general except instruction in the use of the English language, 
would provide a really liberal education. Many persons (a view 
held by the late Sir Thomas Acland) believe that the teaching 
of the farmer is the real problem, and that all those below him 
will follow his precept and example. At present his lot in edu- 
cation is of all classes the most unfortunate. For social reasons, 
as well as to get him away from home, his son is sent to the 
cheap middle-class boarding school, where, if his parent does 
not forbid it, he is made acquainted with a smattering of 
Latin and Greek, and where the greatest of honours is 
to shoot or jump for some school shield, and the acme of 
dishonour is to learn “stinks.” Day schools—cheap, practical, 
non-classical, and efficient—must be set up in every market 
town. 

As regards higher education we are on absolutely sound 
ground. The enormous success of Wye College and similar 
institutions shows that the County Councils have met a distinct 
want by their activity in this direction. The only matter of 
regret is that more County Councils do not collaborate, and 
more pupils do not come in to some of the institutions. But 
this work has been started, and started right, and it is only 
publicity that is required in order to secure the adhesion of all 
who wish to direct agriculture in its highest branches. I, at 
any rate, have a right to say—and have no hesitation in saying— 
that any first-rate college highly endowed, placed in the country 
with facilities for practical work, and with a staff of first-class 
scientific experts, will not only fill with pupils, but will, by its 
influence, rapidly revolutionize the higher branches of agricul- 
tural industry in the whole of the surrounding district. For 
every such institution is not, as the ignorant talker at the 
Show dinner believes, merely a place for training highly a com- 
parative few destined to direct large estates, but a research and 
experimental centre from which there come hot from the 
melting pot the latest solutions of the farmers problems, the 
latest contributions to the farm’s possibilities, brought by paper, 
or letter, or lecture, or analysis, right to his door at the moment 
of his need. Such being, as I take it, the programme of the 
Agricultural Education Committee, I venture to submit that it 
is worthy of the best consideration of honest educationists. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The Unjust Steward. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. (Chambers. )—This 
comes to us as a glad surprise, the posthumous offspring of that most 
prolific of writers who for half a century brought forth from her rich 
treasury of fact and fancy things new and old, some comparatively 
worthless, some with a touch of real genius. Here we are back again 
in St. Rule, her own beloved St. Andrews, with its shining sands, its 
dunes and golf-links, its ruins and historic memories. The story is 
simplicity itself—the little pitted speck in garnered fruit that spreads 
and cankers and nearly ruins all. For the chief character, the weak 
and guilty minister, we care not greatly; he lacks the nobility of 
character to bring out the tragic element ; we have to take his virtues 
on hearsay ; we think by way of contrast of ‘The Scarlet Letter.” 
But the mother and the twins Elsie and Rodie, and the fisher lad who 
discovers a new Medusa and becomes an F.R.S., are all drawn to the 
life, and the interest is sustained with scarce an incident or adventure, 
as in Jane Austen’s novels, solely because the characters live and move 
and have their being. 

Fairy Tales from Hans Christian Andersen. Translated by 
Mrs. E. Lucas and illustrated by T. C. and W. Ronpinson. (Dent.) 
—Mrs. Lucas, in a modest and graceful preface, justifies a new 
translation of Andersen on the ground that she happens to be 
bilingual—equally conversant with Danish and English from child- 
hood upwards. Whether the new version is more faithful to the 
original, the present reviewer, not knowing Danish, cannot positively 
say, but he can pronounce it a marked improvement on the extus 
receptus. Thus in ‘*The Brave Tin Soldier” (here the ‘‘ steadfast ’’), 
for ‘‘ the glittering tinsel rose as big as her whole face,” of the ballet 
queen, we read “‘a brilliant spangle ” ; for “the snuff-box was a toy- 
puzzle,” ‘up flew the lid of the snuff-box, but there was no snuff in 
it. No! there was a little black goblin, a sort of Jack-in-the-box.” 
And to come to the finale, for ‘t they placed him on the table, and 
how many curious things do happen in the world! - she still 
balanced herself on one leg, and held up the other, so she was as firm 
as himself,” we have “they set him up on the table, and, wonder of 
wonders! . . . she still stood on one leg and held the other up in the 
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air. You see she also was unbending.” The book is well got up and 
profusely illustrated. Many of the cuts are too blottesque for our taste, 
but those to the Snow Queen and the Goloshes of Fortune, to name 
only two, are well conceived and drawn. We miss from the text 
several of our old favourites, e.g., the ‘‘ Fir Tree,” which stands first 
in Warne’s edition, and ‘‘ Little Ida’s Flowers.” 


The Story of the Seven Young Goslings. By LAURENCE Housman. 
Illustrated by MABEL DEARMER. (2s. 6d. Blackie.)—No ordinary 
words of praise will serve to express the delightfulness of the old story 
of ‘* The Seven Goslings’’ as retold by Mr. Housman and illustrated 
by Miss Dearmer. The rimes and the rhythm rattle and bound and 
chuckle along. The moral is admirable. There are wit, humour, 
and even pathos in the telling, and some of the portraits of Mother 
Goose and her family brim over with character. But the book would 
deserve to live for many more Christmases than one, if there were 
nothing in it besides the poem of ‘‘ The Wise Ignoramus,” which is 
taught to the seven goslings, in the beginning, by their mother, and 
which saves their lives at the end, when the entombed six chant it 
from within the ‘‘ wicked tum-tum ”’ of the wolf :— 

‘* Oh you must remember, wherever you are, 
You are the jam, but your mother’s the jar ; 
You are the twig, but your mother’s the trunk ; 
You are the crumb, but your mother’s the chunk ! 
So you must endeavour, whatever you do, 
Not to be clever, nor think it’s you ; 
But intellect smother, 
And stick to your mother, 
And somehow or other she’ll pull you through.” 


Of course, this is a book intended for children; but it will rejoice the 
hearts of a good many very old children as well as those of the 
little ones. 

The Book of Penny Toys. Written and Illustrated by MABEL 
DEARMER. (6s. Macmillan.)—The hand of the same illustrator appears 
in ‘The Book of Penny Toys,” and here the verses also are by 
Miss Dearmer. This is a much more elaborate book, and the pictures 
are admirable and delightful. The verses are nice, too, and will 
commend themselves to all lovers of toys. Miss Dearmer has evidently 
paid good heed to the salesmen of the Strand. But we look in vain 
among her collection for the vanished frog of our young days — the 
one that cost /ess than a penny and jumped with the help of cobbler’s 
wax. We recommend him for a place in the next book of toys. 

In Doors and Out. A Book of Pictures and Stories for little Folk. 
(2s. 6d. Blackie.)— This is a very good specimen of a most useful 
kind of nursery book ; a fat volume, with large pages and good type, 
well packed with stories and fragments in prose and verse, and plenty 
It does not ‘‘ go in ” for any preciosities of style or 
They like a book 
And 


of capital pictures. 
form ; but children don’t really care for these things. 
out of which unlimited information and entertainment may begot. 
such is this. 

The Cat and the Mouse, illustrated by ALICE B. WOODWARD, 
(1s., Blackie) is an excellent shilling toy book with full-page coloured 
illustrations of the principal incidents of the epic, and black-and-white 
vignettes and other decorated designs surrounding the letterpress. 

Ulysses; or, De Rougemont of Troy. By A. H. M. (3s.6d. Methuen.) 
—These comic rimes and burlesque pictures, smartly got up in red, 
white, and black, will amuse grown-up people more than children. 
They are clever, but we are not much in sympathy with the spirit that 
makes the nursery-book a school for mockery of the great poems of the 
world. 

Dicks Hero. By BLANCHE ATKINSON, with Illustrations by 
FLORENCE MEYERHEIM. (‘‘ Red Nursery Series.” 1s. Sunday School 
Union. )—‘* Dick’s Hero” is a nice little story good for a boy or girl of 
eight, nine, or ten. It has a pleasant sentiment of child friendship and 
hero-worship, without being insipid. In More Tules Told at the Zee, 
by E. VELVIN (same series, Is.), a little girl gets into conversation 
with beasts at the Zoo, and learns their natural history from themselves. 

Tommy Smith's Animals. By EDMUND SELous. With eight 
Illustrations by G. W. ORD. (2s. 6d. Methuen.)—The creatures talk 
also in ‘* Tommy Smith’s Animals,” and this time with a moral purpose. 
Tommy has been a naughty boy, addicted to killing birds and beasts. 
Incited by the owl, they speak to him seriously and kindly, and he 
becomes a reformed boy. Finding how clever they all are, he no longer 
wishes to harm them. 

Mabel’s Prince Wonderful : or a Trip to Storyland, By W. E. CULE. 
Illustrated by WILL. G. MEIN. (2s. 6d. Chambers.)—In this really 
charming little book, ‘fa child who believes” walks out of waking 
dreams into a real dream, and has a revel among the favourite famous 
characters of fairy-story. Mabel is a very nice little girl, and she keeps 
her everyday character throughout the fantastic adventure, and in all the 
pictures, though she mixes with fairy godmothers, wooden soldiers, Prince 
Charmings, Puss-in-the-Boots, and many more well known characters. 
This book will be a most welcome present to any imaginative little girl. 

Sir Constant, Knicht of the King. By W.E. CULE. With Illustrations 
by A. BAUERLE. (3s. 6d. Andrew Melrose. )—In “‘ Sir Constant ” the 
same writer gives us a religious allegory full of poetic feeling, which 
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we welcome as a Sunday book. The story is beautifully told, and the 
characters of the allegory are distinctly imagined. The episode of Sir 
Nameless has an especial charm, and lingers in the mind when the 
book is closed. This sort of book is not very common now, and this 
is a particularly good one of the sort. 

The Courteous Knight and Other Tales borrowed from Spenser and 
Malory. By E. EpwWARDSON. Illustrated by RoBERT Hope. (3s. 6d. 
Nelson.) — This is a pretty, but not too sumptuous, volume of well 
told stories from Spenser and Malory, with good illustrations in black 
and white. It ought to help to make the beauties of the original 
sources better known, and this is one of the best uses story-books for 
children can serve. 


Round the Empire. For the use of Schools. By GEORGE R. 
PARKIN, M.A. With a Preface by the Right Hon the EARL or 
RosEBERY, K.G. (1s. 6d. Cassell.)—Messrs. Cassell send us a 
revised edition of Mr. Parkin’s very useful little book, ‘* Round the 
Empire,” to which Lord Rosebery contributes an introduction. The 
object of the book is to make children realize ‘‘ that they inhabit not 
an island, but an Empire,” to teach them ‘‘ how great is their inherit- 
ance and their responsibility,” and to help them to grow in such 
knowledge as will make them, in after life, zealous supporters of 
Imperial unity. Mr. Parkin has done his work well. He gives a 
great deal of geographical, political, statistical, and industrial informa- 
tion about all our possessions beyond the seas, and gives it in a lively 
and interesting manner. Good illustrations, maps, and diagrams 
further elucidate the subjects. 

Founders of the Empire. By PuHiLip Gipss. With four Coloured 
Plates and numerous Illustrations. (1s. 8d. Cassell.)—Under the 
title of ‘‘ Founders of the Empire,” Mr. Gibbs gives us a series of 
careful and interesting sketches of the life and times of Alfred, Stephen 
Langton, Simon de Montfort, Drake, Hampden, Blake, Clive, Wolfe, 
Pitt, Captain Cook, and Wellington and Nelson. That is to say, he 
tells the history of England from: 800 to 1800 in a pleasant, biographical 
manner. The book is addressed to the young, but it ought to be very 
useful to many grown-up people also. ‘‘It is of great importance,” as 
Mr. Gibbs remarks, ‘‘ that an Englishman should know something of 
the great men of his race,” but, unfortunately, ‘* so superficial does the 
reading of many persons become that whole departments of knowledge 

. are represented in their minds only by a series of words and 
names, the value of which they know nothing of.” 


In Dangers Hour; or Stout Hearts and Stirring Deeds. With 
four Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. (Cassell. )—This is 
a collection of stories of heroism, peril, and adventure, borrowed from 
a great many sources. The history of the Great Fire of London ıs 
given in the words of John Evelyn; ‘“ A Hurricane in Samoa” is 
taken from R. L. Stevenson; ‘‘ The Escape of Charles Edward ” from 
“ Waverley’; Sir Walter Raleigh is made to contribute ‘* The Story 
of the Revenge,” &c., Kc. It is a pleasant little book, simply got up, 
but with good margins and excellent type. Notes are all put away at 
the end, with the declared intention of not making the volume look too 
like a school-book. None the less it is admirably adapted for use as a 
school reader. 

Messrs. Macmillan send us an excellent abridged edition of Zom 
Brown’s Schooldays, with Illustrations by ARTHUR HUGHES and 
SYDNEY PRIOR HALL. (Is. 6d.) And we receive a shortened 
Ivanhoe by Mr. J. HiGHaAm (‘‘ Sir Walter Scott’s Continuous Readers 
Series”; 15.) from Messrs. Adam & Charles Black. Both are 
calculated to do good service in and out of school. 


This and That. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. (4s.6d. Macmillan. )}—A sweet 
and quaint little pair, worthy successors to the delightful twins in ‘* Us.” 
Their devotion to the shattered fragments of their old toys reminds us 
a little of Aunt Judy’s ‘‘ Tod ” story; but, happily for ‘* This and That,” 
they live in more sympathetic surroundings, with people who can 
understand that what to them seems rubbish may have a high sentimental 
value of its own to others. Still, the pair have little troubles, like the rest 
of the world, and even a misunderstanding with ‘*‘ Mamma ”—a most 
painful event to them. It is soon over, and indeed Mamma might 
have realized at once, from the children’s utter astonishment when 
charged with concealing something, that there was a mistake some- 
where, so her manner to them need not have been quite so stiff, and 
we can thoroughly enter into Thissie’s aggrieved declaration — 
‘* Thissie doesn’t love Mummy when her calls you ‘ my bruvwver.’ ”’ 


The Drummers Coat. By the Hon. J.W. FoRTEsSCUE. (4s.6d. Mac- 
millan. )—This ts an altogether delightful book ; we cannot commend it 
too highly. Mr. Fortescue shows that he understands the character 
and ways of country folk as well as those of the wild moorland creatures 
he described in ‘* The Story of a Red Deer.” The story is told with 
perfect simplicity—that is one of its great charms; and children and 
grown-up people will enjoy it almost equally, though perhaps the 
former can scarcely appreciate to the full the picture of prejudice, 
inconsequence, superstition, and pleasure in alternately running down 
their neighbours and combining with them against some third person, 
exhibited by Mrs. Mugford and Mrs. Fry. Poor Lucy Dart’s tale of 
her sufferings when she and her boy were with the army in Spain 
before the battle of Corunna is most pathetic, the more so that she tells 


it without any appeal for pity or consciousness that her behaviour was 
heroic. H. M. Brock’s illustrations are good, and suit the story. 

We have received from Messrs. Griffith, Farran, Browne, & Co. 
copies of two books by G. A. HEN ry (3s. 6d. each)—Oul in the Pampas, 
a good story of some English settlers in the Argentine Republic; and Zz 
Times of Peril, which gives a thrilling account of some incidents in the 
Indian Mutiny. Both are nicely printed and bound. 

No Surrender! By G. A. HENTY. (5s. Blackie.)—Mr. Henty has 
chosen the War in La Vendée for the background of this story, in which, 
of course, a very youthful hero plays an important part: and thus we follow 
the Vendéeans through some of their splendid struggles for liberty. The 
hero and his friends withdraw after La Rochejaquelein is forced to 
retreat from Le Mans by the united forces of Westermann, Kleber, and 
Muller—after events are only adumbrated up to what was practically 
the end of the hopeless conflict between untrained peasants and the 
troops of the Republic. The scenes are vividly described, and some of 
the illustrations by Stanley L. Wood are extremely good. 

The Heir of Hascombe Hall, By E. EVERETT-GREEN. (5s. Nelson.) 
—The heir gets mixed up in his infancy with his foster-brother, and no 
one knows which is which. This does not matter, to begin with, as the 
boys are brought up as the miller’s twin sons; but, when a choice 
becomes necessary, of course it falls on the wrong one, the final 
clearing up of the mystery being due to a poor old woman, who would 
appear to have been considerably in advance of her time, since she not 
only has intelligence enough to note in the first instance the mark of the 
true heir—a little dent in the ear, ‘‘very slight, and easily overlooked ” — 
but skill enough to draw this accurately on parchment; the country 

ople had some justification for calling her a witch. The step-mother 
is rather too much of the regulation fiend under a fair outside. 

The Parson’s Daughter. By Mrs. MARSHALL. (5s. Seeley.)— This 
story will have a sad interest for the many admirers of Mrs. Marshall’s 
books in the fact that the author died before her work was completed, 
and was left to be finished by her daughter. While looking at the 
portraits of Romney, Gainsborough, and others, Mrs. Marshall had 
pictured in her own fancy the characters that were, or might have been, 
possessed by the originals, and produced a pleasant story of Romney’s 
days, illustrated by eight reproductions of his and Gainsborough’s works 
which have come out extremely well. 

We have received from Messrs. Ward, Lock, & Co. a new edition of 
the Sviss Family Robinson, translated from the best original editions by 
HENRY FRITH. (2s. 6d.) In this form it makes a volume of over five 
hundred pages of close print, and has a large number of illustrations. 

The Little Browns. By MABEL E. WOTTON. 5s. (Blackie.)—Miss 
Wotton has the rare gift of being able to write about real children, and, 
in these days of many spurious imitations, her children stand out as 
refreshingly natural and genuine. It is with regret that we let the 
tender-hearted Professor and Drusilla, his plucky little daughter, wander 
back to the other little Browns, while we are left behind, feeling that we 
have not had half enough. The charm of the book is greatly added to 
by H. M. Brock’s numerous illustrations, which are, as usual, excellently 
drawn and extremely pretty. 

Sylvia in Flowerland. By LINDA GARDINER (3s. 6d. Seeley.)—This 
rather savours of the powder in the jam. We think that children would 
be more interested had they been given the instruction about the 
flowers undiluted, for this part of the book is well written and quite 
entertaining enough by itself. It has no need to be helped out by a 
scattering of mild jokes. 

Little Folks. (3s. 6d. Cassell. )}—Children will be attracted by the bright 
outside of this year’s volume of Little Fo/ks, and will find plenty to 
amuse and interest them within. It contains serial stories by Mrs. 
Molesworth and Edward S. Ellis, with verses, comic pictures, puzzles, 
and short stories of various kinds, from tales from Spenser’s ‘* Faery 
Queen,” to pages for very little ones in words of one syllable. Children 
may pick up many useful bits of knowledge here, but it is a mistake to 
make a story so obtrusively instructive as ‘‘ There and back again,” 
where the boys are always asking leading questions undaunted by the 
stream of information which descends on them in return. There are 
six large coloured pictures, besides numerous other illustrations. 

All Hands on Deck. By W. C. METCALFE. (Blackie.)—The 
chief personages in this story have a harassing time of it. We make 
their acquaintance first when they are drifting in an open boat after the 
loss of their ship by fire. The sailors, with one exception, are 
threatening to throw overboard a beautiful girl who is their companion 
in misery, and to whom they grudge her small share of biscuit and 
water. This behaviour is afterwards characterized as ‘‘ impolite 
manners and bearing.” The beautiful heroine is chiefly noticeable for 
her faculty for making trivial remarks on critical occasions, but she 
surprises us at intervals by shooting cannibals and knocking down 
a refractory sailor with a belaying pin. Every one’s conduct is more 
or less absurd, but there are plenty of startling incidents for those who 
like them. 

Havelok the Dane. By CHARLES W. WHISTLER, M.R.C.S. 
(Nelson.)—Mr. Whistler is careful to give his authorities, and certainly 
makes out a good case for the likelihood of most of the events he 
records in *‘Havelok the Dane.” Anyhow, he has made of it a 
striking and interesting story. The characters have life in them, and 
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the dormant consciousness in Havelok’s mind of other scenes and 
circumstances than those in which he has grown up is brought in very 
naturally. The apparition of Gunnar, in response to the familiar call 
winded by his son on the golden horn, might easily have been pictured 
by the superstitious folk of those times. The account of the fight on 
the hill above Horncastle is most spirited and dramatic. We seem to 
see the silent host of dead warriors with their commander leaning on 
his spear. Some excellent illustrations by W. H. Margetson add to 
the attractiveness of the book. 

Wynport College. By FREDERICK HARRISON. (5s. Blackie.)—This 
is a school story, and a good part of the book is taken up with the ordi- 
nary round of work and play, enlivened by Pat’s Irishisms (of which we 
get a little tired) and Jack’s cheekiness. Afterwards we have more 
excitement in the shape of cheating in a scholarship paper and the theft 
of a bank note. The evildoers are different boys, but there is only one 
victim. The burglars at the end seem hardly to belong to the story, 
except in so far as one of them, by attacking Lord Harton, gives his dis- 
inherited grandson a chance of restoring himself to favour by knocking 
the man on the head. The scene should be tragic, but his Lordship’s 
exclamation of ‘‘ Thomas!” has rather a comic effect. The illustra- 
tions are well drawn. 

Little Village Folk. Py A. B. ROMNEY. (28.6d. Blackie.) —These are 
stories of the children of Ballycarrol, an Irish village. They are prettily 
told, and, though they begin sadly, all but one end well, in the usual 
story-book sense of ‘‘ living happily ever after.” As Peggy would have 
been left to the distinctly untender mercies of a strange uncle and aunt, 
it was perhaps happiest for her to die. ‘‘ Polly Cruden’s Doll ” is one 
of the best, a pathetic account of a hardly used little maid-of-all-work 
from the workhouse. The chief cause of trouble in these tales is ‘* the 
rint,” and threatened evictions when it is farin arrears ; but, through 
one child or another, this is averted, and the good fortune comes with a 
rush. Isit, by the way, the custom of Irish boys, when they are sur- 
prised or pleased, to forget to pull their front locks of hair and to 
curtsey instead ? 

The Bravest of Them All. By Mrs. EDWIN HOHLER. (4s. 6d. 
Macmillan.)—The key-note of the book is contained in the words 
** Honour, not honours,’’ and the story of how some rather wild and 
romantic children gradually come to understand that it is not always 
he who gains the greatest fame who is in reality the greatest hero is 
well and interestingly told. Not only are the characters well drawn 
—as, for instance, the young aunt, who is pronounced by her small 
niece, Barbara, as ‘‘ much nicer than most people, and not a bit nervous 
and fussy ’—but the incidents are good. In some small details there 
is, perhaps, a certain amount of improbability. The aunt would not 
have left the children with no one in authority, and Roland is almost 
too idealistically forgiving of the injuries done to his favourite brother ; 
but such points as these are not important enough to spoil the book, 
which will be read by many with pleasure. 

The Four Miss Whittingtons. By GERALDINE MOCKLER. (5s. Blackie.) 
—At the outset we can foresee nothing but disaster and desolation for 
the four Miss Whittingtons, who with £ 100 apiece start life in London, 
with every intention of feeding, clothing, housing, and educating them- 
selves for four years on this modest portion, We cannot help admiring 
the hopefulness of youth, which in this caseis not disappointed, for 
each girl is successful, though not always in the way she pictured to 
herself. The characters of the girls are well drawn, and our interest in 
them is kept up throughout the story. Their experiences are novel, 
and Miss Mockler has told them in a bright and interesting way. The 
book has eight good illustrations by Charles Sheldon ; the one facing 
page 56 is particularly well drawn. 

Trejo, By M. P. MAcCpDONALD. (Nelson.)—The second title, 
‘The Story of a Girls’ Society,” is a little misleading. Three girls on 
leaving school take a vow that they will always be friends and that, if 
they are alive and in the same country, they will meet that day five years. 
Circumstances favour the friendship, and the two survivors do arrange 
to meet on the filth anniversary ; otherwise, beyond the fact that the 
girls occasionally wear trefoil brooches, the society scarcely puts in an 
appearance. Beyond two accidents the story contains singularly little 
incident, and we are tempted to regret that the authoress has managed 
to fill 364 pages when half the number would have been ample. We 
must confess to sharing Mrs, Stevenson’s surprise at her son’s preferring 
Susie to Trix. It is not necessary fora girl to be so very rude to the 
man who proposes to her, even if she is a blue stocking and thinks she 
wishes to remain that and nothing else. Susie’s change of front, how- 
ever, is sudden and complete. 

Peril and Prowess. (Chambers.) — A number of stories told by 
popular authors—Henty, Conan* Doyle, Manville Fenn, &c. As the 
title indicates, they are mostly of exciting adventures, discoveries, or 
brave actions ; but one of the best, ‘ An Unauthorized Intervention,” by 
D. L. Johnstone, has a large comic element in it. A good book for a 
boys’ library. 

Lhe Fellow who Won. By ANDREW Home. (Nelson.)—Duncan, 
the hero of this school story, is one of those boys who are the despair of 
their teachers and the delight of their schoolfellows. His restless and 
decidedly misdirected activity is constantly landing him in scrapes, but 
he is a good fellow, and at once appeals to us as a thoroughly lifelike 


character ; while the inevitable black sheep of the school is, not perhaps 
too selfish, but too cool and calculating, to be quite natural. He does 
his best to supplant Duncan, who has been adopted by the headmaster, 
and is guily of falsehood and meanness to any extent ; yet, by a curious 
chance, it is he who finally by some impulse of self-sacrifice, unlikely in 
such a character, saves Duncan’s life at the expense of his own. The 
illustrator has curious ideas of a small island in the middle of a river, 
judging by the frontispiece. 

A Daughter of France. By ELiza F. POLLARD. (Nelson.)—This 
is a story of some Huguenots who, flying from France after the siege of 
Rochelle, settled in Acadia—not a very peaceful region at that time, as 
both English and French claimed supremacy. The characters seem 
unreal, and we cannot get up much interest in their proceedings. We 
doubt if Jacqueline would have forgotten for so long that she had a 
large sum of money sewn into her clothes ; while she certainly would 
have remembered that many Catholics would not consider themselves 
bound by any pledge given toa Huguenot and that D’Aunay was likely 
to be one of these. The book has its merits as a picture of the times, 
and isnicely illustrated. 

Tom Graham, V.C. By WILLIAM JOHNSTON. (Nelson.)—Tom 
Graham begins rather badly by leading his schoolfellows into mischief 
and then having a fight, in which he nearly kills a boy who he believes 
has betrayed him to the headmaster. This has a sobering effect on 
Tom, who strikes up a friendship with his former enemy. Some time 
later family troubles determine him to go off and enlist in the Seventy- 
second Highlanders, which is sent out to join the Kurrum field force 
under General Roberts. There are some spirited descriptions of several 
of the engagements which followed, and Tom wins his Victoria Cross 
by saving the life of his old school foe and friend, then become Lord 
Parkhurst—a fact which seems to overwhelm everybody, and impress 
them with a sense of awe; though his lordship is most affable and 
friendly. 

Beasts: Thumb-nail Studies in Pets. By WARDLAW KENNEDY. 
(Macmillan.)—An excellent book for children, telling them any number 
of stray facts in animal life, all jotted down from personal observation 
of the author. We are glad to find Mr. Kennedy taking up arms on 
behalf of birds against their ruthless destroyers ; some of his statistics are 
most startling, and it is well that children should learn quite young 
what cruelties are perpetrated for the sake of fashion. 

Kidnapped by Cannibals. By GORDON STABLES, M.D., C.M. 
(Blackie.)—One of Dr. Stables’s bright, lively stories—no one can be 
allowed to be dull and moping who has to do with him—they must get 
out into the fresh air and sunshine, and take whatever comes in a cheer- 
ful spirit. Willie Stuart is a hero of the cheerful sort, and comes 
triumphantly through his dangers and troubles. His tests of his own 
courage show, at least, some ingenuity, but we should not recommend 
him as an example, nor would we have boys think that to do a 
dangerous thing simply because it is dangerous is the best kind of 
courage. Willie shows, however, that he has good stuff in him during 
his unwilling stay with the cannibals, and his adventures are most 
exciting. 

The Skipper, by E. CUTHELL ; Little Miss Vanity, by Mrs. HENRY 
CLARKE; What Mother Said, by L. E. TIDDEMAN; Miss Aary’s 
Little Maid, by ELLINOR DAVENPORT ADAMS ; Zhe Choir School, by 
FREDERICK HARRISON ; Two Girls anda Dog, by JENNIE CHAPPELL. 
—These are ts. books, published by Messrs. Blackie and Son, and very 
suitable for school prizes for children of eleven or twelve. They have 
each a coloured frontispiece, and several black and white illustrations 
They are nicely got up and printed, and bound in bright colours. 
“The Skipper” is the best—a story of a large retriever saved from a 
wreck, who, in his turn, saves many lives—it is very naturally told. 
“ Little Miss Vanity ” is well written ; but she is a selfish child, and 
deceitful to boot, and deserved more punishment than she got. 
“What Mother Said” is a good story of the troubles of a little child 
—irrepressible, but well meaning ; left in the charge of a very un- 
sympathetic nurse. The others deal a little too much in extremes. 

The gd. books that follow are for rather younger children. Zedtiy’s 
Ship, by A. B. ROMNEY; Put to the Proof, by Mrs. HENRY CLARKE ; 
Irmas Zither, by EDITH KING HALL; Kuth Erford’s April Days, by 
HELEN CROMIE ; The Island of Refuge, by MABEL MACKNEsS. We 
have placed them in what we consider their order of merit. The first 
three show the value of courage and unselfishness, and the last the 
perils of disobedience. ‘‘ Ruth Erford ” is chiefly an illustration of the 
disadvantage of parting children from their parents. 

Tony's Pets, by A. B. ROMNEY; Andy's Trust, by EDITH KING 
HALL; Sahil’s Birthday, by L. E. TIDDEMAN; Zhe Secret in the 
Loft, by MABEL MACKNESS; Zwo Little Friends, by JENNIE 
CHAPPELL, are 6d. books. The stories are not very probable; and 
with some of them—‘‘ Tony’s Pets,” for instance—though it is nicely 
written, there are too many long words for children of six or seven. 

A Vanished Nation, by HERBERT HAYENS (Nelson). 4 Captain 
of Irregulars. By HERBERT HAYENS (Nelson).—Mr. Hayens has a 
liking for the byways of history, and we are indebted to him for several 
picturesque and stirring accounts of half or wholly forgotten campaigns. 
In ‘© A Vanished Nation” we have the latter part of the struggle of 
the Paraguayans under the younger Lopez against the combined forces of 
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Brazil and the Argentine Republic. Francis Lopez is described as a 
selfish and cowardly brute, under whose rule no one, not even his 
favourites, were safe for a day from the chance of imprisonment and 
torture, and it is difficult to imagine how he kept his ascendency so 
long. Fred Bannick and Sam Winter, if they do not, like some 
heroes, perform prodigies of valour, or show brilliant genius on all 
occasions, are good examples of plucky English lads who make the best 
ofa bad bargain. ‘‘ A Captain of Irregulars” takes us to Chili during 
the war which ended in Chili throwing off the Spanish yoke and being 
proclaimed independent in 1818. The interest centres in Jack 
Maitland and Dick Morgan, English volunteers in the Chilian service. 
They are incessantly on the move, and their adventures are most 
exciting. Morgan’s horse ‘‘ Piray ” is quite a feature in the story. We 
get a good idea of some of the chief Chilian leaders—San Martin, 
Don Christiano Contreras, and Rodriguez, the guerrilla leader. Both 
‘books are well illustrated. 

Messrs. Dent & Co. send us DicKENs’s Little Dorrit in three volumes 
in the ‘* Temple Edition.” These are delightful books for carrying 
about ; they are so small and light, yet the print is excellent and the 
whole get-up admirable. Also three volumes of the ‘‘ Temple Classics 
for Young Pecple ”—Lamé's Tales from Shakespeare, Kingsley’s Heroes, 
cand Feats on the Fiord, by HARRIET MARTINEAU. We wish this new 
series all success. It is almost uniform with the ‘‘ Temple Edition,” 
but, in addition to a coloured illustration at the beginning of each 
‘volume, there are twelve black and white drawings, many of which are 
extremely good. 

We have received from Messrs. Macmillan a convenient edition of 
The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, by Sir EDWARD CREASY. 
‘The volume is not large, but both print and maps are clear and good. 
The portrait of the Duke of Wellington, which forms the frontispiece, 
is hardly complimentary. Also Masterman Heady, by Captain 
MARRYAT, with a number of clear illustrations by FRED. PEGRAM. 


From Messrs. Ward, Lock, & Co., we have received an edition of 
Holiday House, by CATHERINE SINCLAIR—an old-style story book. 
Had Miss Sinclair written her preface in these days, she would scarcely 
have said that ‘‘ books written for young persons are generally a mere 
dry record of facts unenlivened by . . . any excitement to the 
fancy.” 

Peril and Patriotism. Two volumes. (4s. each. Cassell.)—Mr. 
Arnold-Forster in the introductory chapter says that ‘‘ peril, suffering, 
and calamity are common to mankind, and a common liability creates 
a common interest.” It would be hard, indeed, to find any one who 
could read unmoved these ‘‘true tales of heroic deeds” in all quarters 
of the world. Some of them have been specially chosen as examples 
not of courage alone, but of courage touched with something higher— 
the utter self sacrifice and devotion to duty which has nerved many a 
soldier, sailor, and civilian to die nobly for the honour of his country 
and his Queen. The records of these heroes have been sought in all 
ranks of life and many different professions, and the result is given in 
these two volumes of most exceptional interest. The books are very 
well got up, and the only fault we can find with them is that the 
illustrations, of which there are a large number, do not always come in 
the right place for the corresponding text. No doubt this is due to 
difficulties of binding. 


Stories from Old-fashioned Children’s Books. By ANDREW TURR. 
(6s. [Leadenhall Press.)\—A most amusing volume. Mr. Tuer has 
made extracts from a large number of children’s books published 
within the last 130 years or so, and collected them here ‘‘ adorned” 
with reproductions of the original cuts, and in many cases of the title- 

e also, One of the first things that strikes the present-day reader 
is the extravagant use of capital letters, which seems to emphasize the 
stilted language used by the small heroes and heroines, as well as their 
elders. Here is a delightful speech addressed by a boy to a gentleman 
overcome with grief at the sight of his dead wife’s portrait: ‘“ My dear 
sir, abandon not yourself to grief; these misfortunes are incident to 
frail mortality. Our best tears are due to departed worth, and may be 
shed frequently o'er the tomb of the deceased,” &c. These ‘‘con- 
solatory hints,” we are told, ‘‘ proved a cordial to revive his spirits.” 
‘The dangers of the streets” have increased considerably since the 
time of Edward Manly, who, though only ‘nine years old, was as 
cautious as a man of forty,” and, if he saw ‘‘ carriages, horses, or 
bullocks at a small distance, he stopped till they were gone by.” In 
these days he would never get across at all. The children are either 
very good, like Laura the ‘‘elegant girl,” or very bad, like James the 
Glutton, whose father takes him to see a young robber hanged by way 
of warning. Some of the old cuts in the Grecian style are really very 
pretty and graceful, and there is a curious collection of silhouettes. Mr. 
‘Tuer has chosen his examples well. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal, 1898-9. (7s. 6d.)—An amazing produc- 
tion indeed. Nearly 1,100 pages of facts and fiction. The editor must 
be a man of universal knowledge ; he answers questions on every kind 
of subject, from the use of buttons on a ladies’ costume to abstruse legal 

ints. ‘* Dramas in Advertisements ” are interesting and very curious, 
af true, as they profess to be—they may serve as useful warnings to those 
who might otherwise be duped in a similar way. In ‘* Within Mad- 


house Walls” many surprising details are given, both of the mad people 
themselves and of those set to watch them. The interview has not been 
forgotten—persons of distinction, from the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
Madame Sarah Grand, give their opinion on various questions of common 
interest. A very suitable volume for village libraries. 
Little Folk of Many Lands. By Louisa JORDAN MILN. (12s. 
os Murray.)—This is a book with which to while away an idle 
our. In an easy, conversational style Mrs. Miln tells us about the 
daily life of children of a score or more of different nationalities, their 
customs, superstitions, and manner of living. Every chapter has 
excellent reproductions of photographs to illustrate it, and we should 
pick out as being specially artistic those facing pages 12 and 268. We 
must differ from Mrs. Miln as to the end and object of a woman’s 
existence—we hope that the result of girls’ University education will be 
something more than ‘‘a rug to wrap about love’s feet.” We must 
add that this book, though it might supply a good deal that is instruc- 
tive and amusing for children or growing girls and boys, is not fit 
for their own reading ; it is emphatically a book for ‘‘ grown-ups.” 


Chums for 1899. (8s. Cassell.) —Those boys must be hard to please 
who cannot find something to their taste among the variety provided for 
them here. Fiction, of course, plays an important part. Serial stories 
by Manville Fenn, H. Barrow-North, Fred. Wishaw, &c., lead the way 
with adventures of every possible kind. There are interviews with 
representative people in many walks of life, and short stories and 
anecdotes galore. Pets, puzzles, and prizes figure as usual. Some of 
the photographs illustrating scenes under many skies come out well, 
while there are a large number of pen-and-ink drawings, those of Paul 
Hardy being particularly spirited and effective. ‘* Heroes from Public 
Schools ’’ will appeal to a large circle of readers ; but why is Haileybury 
conspicuous by its absence? We should like the coloured pictures 
better if they were more subdued in tone. Chums would be a most 
welcome addition toa school library. 


Singing Time. Music by ARTHUR SOMERVELL. Drawings by 
LEsLIE BROOKE. (5s. Constable.)—This is a book of children’s 
songs and hymns very prettily got up. Some of the music, which 
appears to be a reproduction of Mr. Somervell’s beautifully clear manu- 
script, is set to old words, such as Jane Taylor’s ‘‘ Thank you, pretty 
cow,” and J. Brewer’s ‘‘ Little Things,” while the pictures and words 
are by L. Leslie Brooke. The setting of ‘‘ Lightly Row,” ‘‘ The Black 
Dog,” and ‘‘ My Soldiers” are among the best of the songs. It is 
always difficult to reconcile oneself to a new tune toa very familiar hymn, 
but those to *‘ Little Things ” and ‘‘ Jesus, ‘Tender Shepherd ” go well 
with the words. The illustrations to ‘‘ Thank you, pretty cow,” and 
“ Lightly Row”’ are particularly good. 

We have received from Messrs. Macmillan a nice edition with clear 
good print of CHARLES KINGSLEY’s Madame How and Lady Why. 


Light o the Morning. By L. T. MEADE. (Chambers.)—This is the 
story of a wild Irish girl, who, by appealing to some rich English 
relations, manages to retrieve the family fortunes, though not quite in 
the way she wished. The book will be found an amusing one for 
schoolgirls, and it has several good illustrations by W. Rainey. 


The Princess of Hearts. By SHRILA BRAINE. (6s. Blackie. )— 
A preity, fanciful fairy story, telling how the little Princess, Joan of 
Hearts, got back her brother’s heart from the wicked magician, and 
was saved herself from his clutches by her god-mother the frog-duchess. 
The book is very prettily illustrated by Alice Woodward, and we do 
not wonder that the magician wished to have such a dainty-looking 
little person as the Princess for his wife. 


Told in the Twilight. By BLANCHE McManus. (2s. 6d. 
Pearson.)—Here we have ten old stories re-told in simple language 
suitable for small children. The book is nicely got up, but we do not 
think the illustrations quite up to the mark. 


Chatterbox, Christmas-box, A Christmas Number (1s. Gardner, 
Darton, & Co.), contains a very good shillingsworth of short 
stories, the longest being a Cornish one by Miss Bramston. The illus- 
trations are well drawn and the print good. 


Bobby’s Surprises. By E. L. HAVERFIELD. (Nelson.)—This is 
avowedly a story for children, and will undoubtedly amuse and interest 
them ; but some of the reflections which are introduced on nurses who 
will have their own way, and the grandmother’s discourse to one 
of the villagers, on the subject of never beating her children, seem out 
of ae though quite true in themselves. Bobby is occasionally old 
for his age, and we doubt if, at the age of five, he would realize that he 
was committing a breach of the proprieties in accepting a shilling from 
a stranger for holding his bicycle ; but the story is nicely written, with 
plenty of incident to keep up a child’s interest. 

Young England, Vol. XX. (§s. Sunday School Union), contains 
a number of good stories and papers. Serials are contributed by John 
F. Cargill and Percy T. Lee: the last being an exciting story of the 
Derwentwater Rebellion ; and the other, the remarkable adventures of 
some young prospectors in Colorado. Jlarold Avery, W. E. Cule, 
and others, supply some amusing incidents of school life. ‘* Some of 
Our Empire Builders,” with portraits, is an interesting series, showing 
what stutf the men were made of who helped/to make England-what 
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sheis. ‘‘The Sunday Hour’’ is continued—useful papers on moral 
and religious subjects, by the Rev. E. C. Dawson, and the author of 
‘The Kingdom of Manhood.” ‘Snapshots at the Zoo” come out 
very well for the most part. Sports and natural history have their share 
of space, and photographs of some noted cricketers are reproduced. 
There is something of everything in the volume. 


St. Nicholas Christmas Book. (63. Macmillari.)—This has a bright 
and attractive outside, which is not belied by the contents. The stories 
are mostly of Santa Claus and his visits, and all the fancies children 
weave about him and his gifts ; there are one or two startling adventures 
by way of variety, though even these take place at Christmas-time. 
There are verses, too, and plenty of pictures. 


Fifty hitherto Unpublished Pen-and-Ink Sketches by Phil May. 
(1s. The Leadenhall Press.)—Mr. Phil May is facile princeps as an 
East-end artist, and there are many good specimens here of his work. 
The set begins well with ‘Our Cabbies ’’—obviously a hansom and 
two growlers. ‘‘ Back Views” are wonderfully expressive ; ‘* A Shindy 
in B.,” ‘* A Billsticker” are done to the life ; but to our mind the gems 
of the collection are ‘* Telling Grannie’’ and ‘‘ Men of War.” These 
have something better in them than the clever hitting of low-class 
peculiarities or grotesqueness ; the faces of the old man and woman tell 
their own story. 


Stories from Froissart. By HENRY NEWBOLT. Illustrated by 
GORDON BROWNE. (6s. Gardner, Darton.)—No better editor of 
Froissart could have been chosen than the author of “ Admirals All,” 
and, we may add, no better illustrator than Gordon Browne. The 
version followed is that of Lord Berners, justly called ‘‘ a masterpiece of 
interpretation,” but criticisms which would now be unintelligible have 
been modernized, misreadings corrected, and the callida junctura has 
been very skilfully effected. The thirteenth chapter (the battle of 
Espagnole-sur-Mer, not contained in Berners) is a new translation by 
the editor. The introduction is a spirited 4/ove of Froissart, but a hint 
might have been given that there is a reverse to the medal—that the 
great chronicler is, after all, ‘‘ retained” for his roble patrons, that 
the fine fleur of chivalry regards the wrongs and sufferings of the masses 
with indifference or lordly contempt. 


OBITUARY.—MISS ANNA SWANWICK. 


N November 2, at Tunbridge Wells, there passed away, full of 
years and honours, one of the pioneers of the higher education of 
women. Anna Swanwick was born in 1813, the youngest daughter 
of Thomas Swanwick, a Liverpool merchant. As a girl she was sent 
to a fashionable school and went through the regular curriculum— 
pianoforte playing, water colours, deportment, and the use of the 
globes. Dissatisfied with this ‘“ vacant chaff well meant for grain,” she 
determined to educate herself, and, failing to obtain the instruction 
she needed in England, for which there was then no provision, she 
went in 1839 to Berlin. Even there the way was not plain before her 
face. She would tell, for instance, how, after many fourparlers, 
the Professor of Hebrew was at last persuaded to give her Stunden, 
but only on condition that a lady pupil joined her and at special rates, 
to wit, a thaler per hour for the two. As the first-fruits of her German 
studies, she published, in 1843, ‘*Selections from the Dramas of 
Goethe and Schiller.” There followed, in 1850, the first part of 
“ Faust and Egmont” (the second part was added in 1878). In the 
interval, at the instigation of Baron Bunsen, she essayed an equally 
dificult and, for a woman, a more original task, a translation of 
‘“ ‘schylus.” The trilogy was published in 1865, and, in 1873, a 
complete version of the seven extant plays. This is not the place for 
determining Miss Swanwick’s rank as a translator; but it may be said 
without dispute that she shares with Carlyle the honour of familiarizing 
Englishmen with the best of modern German literature. 

Of her services as an educationist it isnot easy tospeak. She shunned 
publicity and did good by stealth. Of Queen’s College and Bedford 
College she was from the first one of the most active promoters, giving 
to both not only liberal donations but personal service, both as a visitor 
and as a teacher. In the founding of Somerville Hall and Girton 
College she was equally active. Her last public appearance was at the 
Jubilee of Bedford College last summer. She was on the Council of 
the Women’s Department of King’s College, and was, with Mr. Mun- 
della and Sir Joshua Fitch, one of the three trustees for the Pfeiffer 
egacy. 

Her house in Cumberland Terrace was the resort of not a few leading 
men of the day. Dr. Martineau, Dr. Carpenter, Dean Huxley were her 
intimate friends ; Browning was often there, and more rarely Tennyson, 
Gladstone, and Leighton. Childlike simplicity, absolute independence 
of thought with no touch of aggressiveness, a memory richly stored, 
coupled with the special gift of the raconteur, and, above all, a sympathy 
that knew no bounds and a charity that sought not its own, made hera 
perfect hostess, and to her friends the most lovable of women. 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


By KATHARINE COMAN, Ph.B., and ELIZABETH K. KENDALL, M.A.. 


FRHNCH HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 
Coloured Maps. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By KATHARINE STEPHEN, Vice-Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net.$ 


With 


Educational News.— Mlustrated by nine excellent, useful maps, and furnished with a copious and valuable Index of twenty-eight columns. The History is exceptionally good.” 


THE CYNTHIA OF PROPHRTIUS: being the First Book of his Blegies. Done into English Verse by SEYMOUR 


GREIG TREMENHAERE, one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


ENGLISH. 
Hlements of Rhetoric and Hnglish Composition. 


First High School Course. By G. R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Composition in Columbia University. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


Literature,— English schoolmasters, who often teach English composition in 
too haphazard a way, will find it a valuable guide.” 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. — THE Sourre’s TALE. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. W. Potcarp. Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
(English Classics. 
SUBJECTS FOR LONDON B.A. EXAM, 1900. 
Johnson’s Life of Dryden. By PETER PETERSON, D.Sc., 
Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstone College, Bombay. Globe 8vo, 
as. 6d. [English Classics. 


By PETER PETERSON, D.Sc., Pro- 
Iphinstone College, Bombay. Globe 8vo, as. 6d. 
[English Classics. 


Johnson’s Life of Pope. 


fessor of Oriental Languages, 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
A Historical French Grammar. By Professor ARSÈNE 


DARMESTETER. Edited by Professor ERNEST MURET and Professor LroroLD 


Supre. Authorised English Edition by Professor ALPHONSE HarToc. Crown 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Educational Times.— MM. Muret & Sudre have done their work thorougbly. 
- . . The outcome appears to be eminently satisfactory.” 
Siepmann’s Hlementary French Series. 


Verne.—_Le Tour du Monde en Quatre-Vingts Jours. Par 
JuLces Verne. Adapted and Edited by Louis A. Barné, B.A., Head- 


master of the Modern Language Department in the Glasgow Academy. 
Authorised Edition. Globe 8vo, 2s. 


Siepmann’s Advanced French Series. 
Coppée.—Contes Ohoisis. 


New Volumes. 


‘ Par Francois Corrér, de l'Académie 
rangaise. Edited by MarGaret F. Sxxat, late Student of Newnham 
College. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d 


Vogté.—Cosurs Russes. Edited by Evctne PELLISSIER, Professeur 
Agrégé au Lycée du Havre. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
School World.—The Notes have been compiled with care. . . 
preparing themselves for examination will find many good ‘tips,’ ” 


PART III. NOW READY. 
A Three-Year Preparatory Course in French. 


Covering all the Requirements for Admission to Universities, Colleges, and 
Schools of Science. By Cuas. F. Kroen, Professor of Languages in Stevens 


Institute of Technology. Crown 8vo. First and Second Years, 3s. 6d. each. 
Third Year, 5s. 


Educational Times.—‘‘ We should like every teacher to buy it for himself. . . . 
We welcome Professor Kroeh’s book heartily, and wish it many readers.” 
Schiller.—Maria Stuart. Ein Trauerspiel. With Introduc- 


tion and Notes by HERMANN SCHOENFELD, Ph.D. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


. Candidates 


No. 


GREEK. 


Passages for Greek Translation for Lower Forms. 
By G. H. Peacock, M.A., and E. W. W. Bett, M.A., Assistant-Masters at 
Eastbourne College. Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. [Elementary Classics. 


An Introduction to Greek Prose Composition, for use 
in Preparatory Schools and the Lower Forms of Public Schools. By H. Pit- 
MAN, M.A., late Scholar of Oriel College. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


School Board Chrontcle.—‘‘ For Mr. Pitman's ‘Greek Prose Composition’ we 
have nothing but praise. It is admirable alike in arrangement and in execution. 
The examples are simple, easily remembered, and typical. The Greek type, as well 
as the accents, are fully and clearly presented to the eye.” 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
BOOKS I.-IV. NOW READY. 
Huclid’s Hlements of Geometry. Edited for the use of 


Schools by CHakcLes SmitnH, M.A., and SorHige Bryant, D.Sc. Globe 8vo. 
Books I.-IV., 3s. Book I., 1s. Books I. and II., 1s. 6d. Books III. and IV., as 


School Guandian.— A handy and well-arranged edition. . . . Useful collections 
of interesting and important problems and theorems are added at the end of the text 
proper of each book, together with sets of exercises of some difficulty, while easier 
exercises are appended to the various propositions themselves, The diagrams are 
clear, and the varieties of type carefully chosen; indeed, the whole appearance of 
the pages is a model of what a geometrical text-book should be.” 


Experimental Science (PHYSIOGRAPHY, Section I.). An 

lementary Course of Physics and Chemistry adapted to the Syllabus of the 
Science and Art Department. By Professor R. A. GREGORY and A. T. SIMMONS, 
B.Sc. Lond. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Educational News.—‘' We have much pleasure in calling the attention of students 
to this excellent manual.” 


PART II. NOW READY. 


Exercises in Practical Physics for Schools of 
Science. By Prof. R. A. GREGORY and A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. Lond. In 
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HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 


Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. 
Each complete in One Volume. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


SALADIN, AND THE FIGHT FOR THE HOLY LAND. By 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE, Author of ‘‘ The Moors in Spain,” &c. 


BISMARCK AND THE NEW GERMAN EMPIRE: How it 
Rose and What it Displaced. By J. W. HEADLAM, M.A. 
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Professor of Greek, Cornell University. 
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By H. W. Car Less Davis, M.A. 
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8vo, bound in cloth, 2s. Part II. ready shortly. 
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EXAMINATIONS, 1900 AND 1901. 


Special Subjects. 
MATRICULATION, 1900. 


For June, 1900. 


CAHSAR.—THE INVASION OF BRITAIN. Book IV., 
Ch. 20-Book V., Ch. 23. With Two Maps. Text and Notes, 38, 6d, 
VocaBuLary, ls. 6d. RANSLATION, 1g. 6d. In Ong VoL., 4s. 6d. 


BURIPIDES.—HECUBA. Text and Nores, 3s. 6d. TRANS- 
LATION, 18. 6d. In One VoL., 48. 6d. 


MATRICULATION, 1901. 


For January, 1901. 
VERGIL.—AHNHID, Book II. Text and Nortes, 1s. 6d. 


VOCABULARY, 18. TRANSLATION, 1s, IN ONE VoL., 3s. 


AHSCHYLUS. —PROMBTHBNUS. Text and Notes, 2s. 6d. 
TRANSLATION (in the press), 1s. 6d. In Ong Vou, (in the Press), 38. 6d. 


[R eady, 
For June, 1901. 
SALLUST.—CATILINN. Text and NoTES, 28. 6d. VOCAB- 


ULARY, 1s. 6d. TRANSLATION, 18. 6d. IN ONE VoL., 48 6d. 


LUOIAN.—OHARON AND TIMON. Text and Notes, 


8. 6d. TRANSLATION, 1s. 6d. IN ONE VoL., 48. 6d. [/ preparation. 


INTER. ARTS, 1900. 


OICERO.—DE OFFICIIS, Book IIL Texr and NOTES, 


3s. 6d. Vocasutary, 1g. TRANSLATION, 1s.6d. IN ONE VoL., 5s. 6d. 


HORACH.— ODES AND BPODBS. Texr and NOTES, 
Odes, 3s. 6d.; Epodes, 1s. 6d. TRANSLATION with VocaBULary, Qs, 6d. 


HISTORY OF ROMB, 202-78 s.c. With TEST QUESTIONS, 
SYNOPSIS OF ROMAN HISTORY, 202-78 s.c. Two 


Parts, i8, each. 
PLATO.—ION. (Uniform with De Officiis ITI.) 
SOPHOCLES. — ANTIGONE. Text and Notes, 28. 6d. 


VocaBucary, 18. TRANSLATION, 18. 6d. IN One VoL., 48. 6d. 


HISTORY OF GREHOH, 440-362 s.c. With TEST QUEs- 


TIONS, 48, 6d. 
SYNOPSIS OF GRECIAN HISTORY, Part II., 
With Test Questions. lg. 


495-405 s.c., and Part III., 405-828 s.c. 


each, 


OHAUCHR.—PROLOGUE AND KNIGHTS TALE. 
SHAKES — i 
DRAAM CARE. A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 


BACHELOR OF ARTS, 1900. 


CICHRO.—PRO SULLA. TRANSLATION. 28. 6d. 
LUORETIUS. Book V. TRANSLATION. 28. 6d. 
ARISTOPHANES. — VHSPAH. TRANSLATION. 


NoTABILIA. 1g. 


THUCYDIDHS. Book II. TRANSLATION. 38. 6d. 
sar ais OF BNGLISH LITHRATURH, 1660-1832. 


2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE of the University Tutorial Series, and List 
Books classified Jor London University, Cambridge and Oxford al ar 
E A GA , es and FE Department, and other Examinations 
including the Special Subjects Jor INTER. ARTS AND B.A. EXAMIN- 
ATIONS, 1901), /ree on application, 


Lonpon: W. B. CLIVE, 
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LAST REPORT OF THE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT. 


HE Committee of the Privy Council on Education humbly 

submitted last month its last report of proceedings to 

Her Majesty. Its demise need not cause undue anxiety, as 

it will certainly re-incarnate as the Board of Education, of which 

we shall hear more on and after April 1, 1900, the date of the 
re-incarnation. 

Established on April 10, 1839, the Education Department 
has thus passed its diamond jubilee, and has certainly effected 
enormous changes in the education of this country. It is true 
that it has followed popular direction rather than itself pre- 
scribed the course in matters educational; but in this it has 
been strictly accordant with our legislative procedure—a chip of 
that excellent block the British Constitution. No one can, 
therefore, darken the Department’s dying moments with accusa- 
tions such as were flung at Barebones’ Parliament: ‘ Nothing 
was in the heads of these men but ‘ Overturn, overturn.’” They 
have not been revolutionary ; they have not overturned ; they 
have not quenched the smoking flax of education. On the 
contrary, they have fanned it slightly, and fed it plentifully. 
Their modest acorn of £20,000, the grant for education in 1833, 
which reached the sum of £30,000 the year the Department was 
founded to administer it, has now grown to the mighty oak of 
ten millions of money from the Imperial Exchequer, besides 
such trifles as nearly five millions from the rates, doles to 
voluntary schools, and subscriptions—in diminishing ratio— 
from voluntary pockets. 

Perhaps the best thing that can be said in praise of the dying 
Department is, that it has been able, whilst concentrating and 
unifying education, to retain popular interest in the work by 
means of its managers and local Boards. The spirit that 
animated those societies which carried on education in this 
country previous to 1870 is not dead, but lives and animates 
the work to a surprising extent, in a manner that France and 
Germany would not despise if a similar spirit could control 
their highly centralized organizations. This is the greatest 
praise that can be bestowed onthe Department. In the opinion 
of some excellent judges, it has hardly held the scales even as 
between the Board and voluntary schools. It has proposed, 
during the life of the present Government, that no more School 
Boards should be created—a proposal which proves that the 
Department has failed to appreciate its own really great work, 
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as has been the case with many individuals and corporations 
before the Department’s advent. In other words, it has been 
unconscious of its own greatness ; it has been great and good 
by accident. And it proposed and carried its mighty dole to 
the voluntary schools, assisting them to evade necessary 
popular control. Such is the English feeling towards insti- 
tutions which have existed long and done good work—even 
though that work might have been better—that probably better 
terms, as the Church counts goodness in these matters, would 
have been granted the voluntary schools in exchange for a 
smaller amount of control than the Board schools have had to 
accept. 

Adverting to the final report. Three notable Acts of Parlia- 
ment have received the Royal Assent since the penultimate 
report was presented. There is the Board of Education Act, 
barely mentioned here as a grand peut-étre; the second Act 
summarized in the report is the Elementary Education School 
Attendance Amendment Act of 1899, which raises the age of 
exemption from eleven to twelve, with certain exceptions in 
agricultural districts ; and, lastly, the Act making better pro- 
vision for the elementary education of defective and epileptic 
children in England and Wales. It enables special classes to 
be held in public elementary schools or in special schools 
certified for the purpose, permits the authorities to provide 
guides or conveyances for such children, and extends their 
education to the age of sixteen. The report then touches on 
the Act passed last year to provide elementary-school teachers 
with superannuation and other annuities and allowances. 
Teachers making annual contributions to the deferred annuity 
fund shall at sixty-five receive the annuity to which such con- 
tributions entitle them, 4/ss an allowance proportionate to the 
length of their service. 

Space will not permit of lengthy quotations from the report. 
Scholars in the elementary schools have increased to 5,576,000. 
The attendance, 81°66 per cent., has slightly improved, and is 
indeed higher than ever before. Free schools are increasing 
in number (17,008), and fee-paying scholars are diminishing 
(706,000). Annual grants to schools have increased to nearly 
£7,000,000. 

Evening schools are increasing in numbers and usefulness ; 
the scholars are now 435,600. Almost 30 per cent. are seventeen 
years of age or over. 

There are now 20,022 schools on the fist for inspection, being 
an increase of 65 compared with the previous year. It is still 
true that about a million children do not attend school ; that is, 
they are on the books and do attend, but, of the 5,576,000 who 
ought to be in school on a given day, a million are absent for 
One reason or another. But it may be remembered that our 
children go to school at three years of age; of the whole 
number, 1,653,000 are below seven, and these pull down the 
average attendance considerably. 

A Board-school child costs £2. 8s. 9d.in England and Wales, 
and £3. 13s. in London, to “ maintain” in the schools; a 
voluntary-school child costs £2. Is. gd. and £2. Ios. 
respectively. The difference is largely, though not wholly, 
accounted for by the fact that more highly certificated and 
better paid teachers are employed by School Boards. Thus in 
London alone the average pay of a headmaster in a Board 
school has been ascertained to be £293; of a voluntary school, 
£162; of headmistresses, £205 and £97 respectively. Volun- 
tary schools employ far greater numbers of uncertificated 
persons as assistant - teachers, many of them known as 
“vaccinated women,” since the regulations demand vaccina- 
tion, though not training, as a condition of employment. Board 
schools have 58'9 per cent. of their assistant-teachers certifi- 
cated, voluntary schools 22°6 ; uncertificated assistants, Board 
schools 32°8, voluntary, 42°7 ; vaccinated women, Board 8'3, 
voluntary 34.7. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF HEADMASTERS OF HIGHER - GRADE 
SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. 


HE Annual Meeting of the Higher-Grade Headmasters was held 

at the Society of Arts, on November 3. There was a far 
larger attendance than last year. Over thirty-five higher-grade 
headmasters signed the roll, and, in addition, there were present— 
Mr. Bond, M.P., L.C.C., and Dr. Garnett, of the Technical Education 


Board ; Messrs. Sadler and Morant, of the Education Department ; 
Mr. Buckmaster, of the Science and Art Department ; Messrs. Bowden 
and Mundella, Members of the London School Board; Mr. Yoxall, M.P., 
Dr. Macnamara, and Mr. Jones, of the N.U.T.; and Mr. Oldman, 
of the Secondary and Technical Association. 

The retiring President, Mr. W. Dyche, of the Halifax Higher-Grade 
School, delivered a very remarkable address on the history and position 
of the higher-grade schools. He claimed that, as an organic outgrowth 
of elementary education, they had a definite function to fulfil in the 
system of national education. He pointed out how the Education and 
Science and Art Departments had first permitted and then encouraged 
their growth. The curriculum had been at the outset too scientific. 
Even the institution of organized science schools did not remedy the 
defect, but the revised scheme that Mr. Acland inaugurated had largely 
removed the ground for complaint. The grievances of the grammar 
schools against the higher-grade schools were shown to be more or less 
groundless by the Royal Commission on Secondary Education. The 
speaker further quoted Mr. Laurie’s report on the excellence of the 
higher-grade schools, and then passed to the famous eirenicon effected 
between the grammar schools and the higher-grade, under which the 
latter were recognized as higher primary. The advantages of the 
higher-grade system were: that it was a true continuation of the ele- 
mentary course ; that its teachers were trained ; that due attention was 
given to the dull as well as to the clever boys; and that the discipline 
was excellent. Another advantage was the comparative freedom from 
the worry of examinations that the higher-grade school enjoyed. The 
higher-grade, again, as the speaker proved from statistics of his own 
school, was the proper nursery of the evening technical institute. The 
chief defects were the undue size of the lower classes, the inadequacy of 
assistants’ salaries, and the shortness of the holidays. The most serious 
of these could not be remedied while School Boards remained uncertain 
about the future of these schools. During the last two years the two 
Departments had completely changed their attitude. The Education 
Department, after actually issuing in 1882 to School Boards in Wales a 
circular in favour of the erection of higher-grade schools, now raised all 
sorts of difficulties. The Science and Art Department went even 
further. They actually closed a higher-grade school of science at 
Bolton, while at Bristol and Tottenham they refused to allow the new 
higher-grade schools to open a school of science section, although the 
Education Department had avowedly sanctioned the building and 
equipment for that identical purpose. Things, indeed, had come to 
such a pass that higher-grade schools must be ‘‘legalized” ; but care 
should be taken that they were neither pecuniarily crippled nor their 
sphere of usefulness curtailed. After noting the curious fact that these 
schools are absolutely ignored in the official publications of the Depart- 
ments, the speaker once more insisted on the function they have to 
perform in the nation’s system of education, and expressed a hope that 
the Board of Education would formulate a definite policy towards them, 
and give up the present guerrilla warfare, the ‘‘ sniping,” as ineffective 
as it was irritating, tnat had been carried on against them. 

Dr. Macnamara looked on the higher-grade as a sort of educational 
Ladysmith. Parliamentary language failed to describe Sir John Gorst’s 
attitude ; so he would say nothing. The conduct of the Science and 
Art Department was equally unspeakable. He felt comforted, how- 
ever, that the higher school at Bolton contained on each side of the door 
a foundation stone, inscribed with the name of a clergyman—which 
showed that the Church was with them. He further gave a most 
amusing history, in seven acts, of the ‘‘ battledore and shuttlecock ” 
policy pursued by the two Departments over a school at Finchley. 

Mr. Scotson, of Manchester, said the § per cent. of hoys who won 
scholarships from their schools were an important testimony to the 
benefits conferred by the higher-grade ; but still more important were 
the 95 per cent. who otherwise would have received no higher 
education at all, and of whom over go per cent. went afterwards into 
evening classes. 

Mr. Bond, M.P., urged that the question of legality must soon come 
before Parliament. Every view of the case must be considered, and, 
above all, that of the statesman and politician. Higher-grade schools 
would not only have to be legalized, but limited. The curriculum, 
likewise, must be overhauled and readjusted to the wants of the pupils. 

Mr. Blacker asked two inconvenient questions: Did the Association 
wish to remain under the School Boards or come under the County 
Councils? Should Higher-Grade come under Primary or Technical ? 

Mr. Buckmaster made the safe and obvious remark that the penny 
technical rate could not support the higher-grade schools in addition to 
technology. 

Dr. Garnett pointed out that the President’s allusion to ‘‘ omniscient 
secretaries of County Technical Education Boards” must perforce refer 
to himself, as there was only one Technical Board inthe kingdom. The 
President hastened to explain the slip, and added he thought it would 
be obvious to all whom he meant. 

Mr. Hanse, Clerk to the Liverpool School Board, in speaking of the 
legal aspect, contended that everything that appeared in the Code, 
whether right or wrong, was legalized by having to lie on the table of 
the House of Commons. 

Messrs. Morant, Waddington, and Thornton also spoke. 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


A recent Ministerial circular deals with the decoration of the 
schoolroom. ‘* The school,” we read, ‘fis not to be regarded as a 
mere place of call, where instruction is to be had between the ages of 
six and thirteen; it is intended rather to be a home whither the child 
may return as an adult to complete his education, and where he may 
be sure of finding a counsellor in his former master, and friends in 
his former schoolfellows. Appropriate mural decoration—especially 
coloured landscapes, portraits of great men, and reproductions of some 
of the great national pictures—will, it is urged, contribute to this result. 
The familiarity with French landscapes will, moreover, serve to foster 
the finer forms of patriotism—‘‘ mieux connaître son pays, Cest être 
pret à le mieux servir,” As the purpose of the Minister is also to 
“awaken the taste and develop the sense of beauty,” we may assume 
that the pictures will be carefully selected, and that such daubs as occa- 
sionally do duty on our own school walls will not be allowed to disfigure 
the schools in a country where ‘‘ for ten centuries art has developed from 
age to age with such marvellous originality.” It may be hoped, too, 
that pictures of which the interest centres in slaying—man or animal— 
will be excluded more rigorously than with us, even though France has 
not yet founded her Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

For some time past a small society, known by the somewhat fantastic 
title of the ‘‘ Co-operation des Idées,” has been engaged in Paris in active 
social and educational work among the people. Last month its efforts 
were crowned by the opening in the workmen’s quarter in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine of the first Université populaire. From the accounts that 
have reached us, we judge this new institution to be a combination of 
the University Extension College and the University Settlement, though 
of the most characteristic feature of the latter—the ‘‘ residents ’’—there 
is no mention. The founders express their purpose thus: ‘‘ Our 
ambition is great: we desire truth, beauty, and morality for all; we 
wish the people to participate in those benefits which constitute the 
true patrimony of humanity ; we wish knowledge, like the sun, to shine 
on all alike. We desire a civilization from which the majority of men 
shall no longer be excluded, which shall no longer be the work and the 
privilege of a few, but to which all shall contribute, and in which all 
shall share. Our Association does not exist to propagate any particular 
political, religious, or philosophical doctrine. It seeks solely to 
promote the growth of popular education and of social ethics. It will 
not proselytize, and will be tolerant of everything but intolerance. It 
does not desire to set men against each other in bitter partisanship, but 
to unite them in the sincere search for the good and the true, and in the 
joy of the beautiful. The spirit which animates us js a spirit of freedom. 
For the working man who has acquired no taste for wholesome, useful 
reading, leisure is both dull and dangerous, whereas it might not only 
be employed pleasantly and worthily, but might also be used for his 
physical, intellectual, and moral development—in other words, for 
his social emancipation. Front to front, then, with the ale-house and 
the music-hall we shall build our popular Universities.” 

For the most part the activities of the new University will run on 
the same lines as those of similar institutions, but it will also have one 
or two noteworthy features of its own. Legal and medical advice, 
breakfasts and dinners, hot and cold baths, labour bureaus, and even 
lodgings for single men are, we believe, to be found in some of the 
English and American settlements, but which of them contains a normal 
school for the training of the educators of adults? That the average 
teacher of men and women is as little competent as the average teacher 
of boys and girls can hardly be doubted, and we take it as a happy 
augury that the men at the head of the new movement have realized this 
at the outset. 

It is thought that 1900 will fix the destinies of secondary education 
for some time tocome. The Parliamentary Commission has concluded 
its investigations, several huge volumes of evidence have already been 

ublished, and the final report is eagerly awaited. Meanwhile, the 
important fact has leaked out that the right of the State to inspect 
aN schools is to be rigorously enforced ; that not only their buildings 

ut their methods are in future to be severely scrutinized ; and, further, 
that at the end of acertain number of years the teachers in every 
private establishment will be expected to hold the same diplomas as 
those in the lower-grade State secondary schools (collèges communaux). 
It is also said that, in accordance with the wishes of the Commission, 
an experiment will be made next year in one or two of the lycées 
of Paris in grouping boys by subjects, and not by forms. The same 
experiment, it may be noted, was tried more than twenty years ago, 
with the result that it proved distasteful to the teaching body, and was 
soon abandoned. 

Gymnastics continue in high favour. No less than 847 diplomas 
were conferred upon men last month, and 177 upon women. 

An interesting instance of educational generosity is reported from 
Clermont. In March last a committee of teachers of all grades was 
formed to give gratuitous instruction to such candidates for normal 
school posts as are unable to take advantage of the special preparatory 
schools. Up to the present eighty-seven candidates have availed them- 


selves of the opportunity, and a great impetus is said to have been given 
to education in the district. 

Yet another society—the ‘‘ Société libre pour l’étude psychologique de 
Penfant.” The members, taking the word ‘‘ psychologic ” in its broadest 
sense, propose to study the physical and psychical development of child- 
ren (both normal and abnormal) in the interests of practical pedagogy. 
The published list of members contains many influential names; t 
minimum subscription is two francs ; the society meets once a month, 
and its headquarters are at the Musée pédagogique, Rue Gay-Lussac. — 

A holiday course in French language and literature will be held in 
Caen at Christmas (December 28 to January 18) under the auspices of 
the Alliance Française. Fees: Morning and afternoon courses only, 
£2. 13s. ; evening course only, £1. Apply to M. E. Labonnois, 7 Rue 
Neuve- Bourg- Abbé, Caen. f 

At the International Congress of Higher Education that meets in 
Paris next year during the Exhibition, the following subjects will be 
discussed :— University Extension ; assistance for University students ; 
training of primary, secondary, and higher teachers by the Universities; 
the place of the Universities in agricultural, industrial, commercial, and 
colonial education ; the international relations of Universities ; relations 
between the Faculties of Law and of Arts. We shall hope for great 
things from this Congress, especially in the direction of the training of 
teachers. 

Of 163 candidates for the diploma for teaching English this year 
only 11 (7 men and 4 women) were successful. Bad, even ridiculous, 
pronunciation was the cause of many failures, and the examiners, in 
their report, declare that ‘‘it is imperative that a stand should be made 
against the tendency too common of late to regard the pronunciation 
of foreign languages as either an insurmountable difficulty or a neglig- 
ible quantity, and that the English spoken by French teachers of 
English should at least be such as Englishmen can understand.” If 
this is the state of things in a land of diplomas, how must it be with 
ourselves ? 

Educational journalism is sometimes queer stuff. The Journal des 
Instituteurs, for instance, a weekly pamphlet of some fifty pages 
devoted to the interests of primary education, and only costing about 
5s. a year, casts a slur upon its own significance by bribing subscribers 
to come in—like the petty grocer who gives a tea-cup with every pound 
of tea. The bribe for the year about to begin consists of four works 
on Geography (all written by the Editor of the /ourna/), enough film 
lantern-slides (with reading) for twelve popular lectures for adults 
(long-suffering adults !), and, in view of the great event of the year, a 
complete plan of Paris and the Universal Exhibition—a collection, to 
judge from the number of tall words devoted to it, surely worth at 
least twice as much as the modest yearly subscription. There is no 
deception in this particular sort of spider; he opens his parlour for 
what it is worth and tells no lies. The only wonder is that there 
should still be found amongst the presumably educated classes simple 
flies to walk into it. 


GERMANY. 


The new Minister of Education has been occupied in trimming some 
of the ragged ends of administrative detail bequeathed to him by his 
predecessor. It is said that the Bill regulating pensions to the widows 
and orphans of elementary school teachers may now be regarded as 
certain to receive the Royal Assent, as the opposition offcred to its 
ratification by the Minister of Finance has been overcome. A second 
matter—/’affaire Arons—has reached another stage of development, 
and awaits a Ministerial decision. The appeal made by the Education 
Office against the judgment of the Philosophical Faculty of the University 
of Berlin toa tribunal over which its own Under-Secretary presided has 
ended, as might naturally be anticipated, in a verdict of condemnation, 
and a recommendation that the venia docendi should be withdrawn from 
a lecturer who has openly signified his adhesion to the social-democratic 
party, but against whom no proof has ever been adduced that he had 
misused his position as lecturer on physical science in the University 
to propagate the political doctrines of the party to which he adheres. 

In another case, in which, from some points of view, the Universities 
may be considered to have received a second rebuff, the initiative prob- 
ably came from the Emperor. For some time past the representatives 
of the technical colleges have been agitating to secure the privilege to 
confer degrees and titles similar to those bestowed by the Universities, 
and not merely to grant a diploma to those students who had prepared 
themselves, not to enter the public service, but to engage in private 
enterprise. This wish has been fulfilled, as far as the three Prussian 
technical colleges are concerned, by the terms of a degree issued in 
connexion with centenary celebrations at the Technical College at 
Charlottenburg. 

There is no doubt that the promoters of these festivities are well 
justified in looking back with satisfaction and pride on the wonderful 
progress that has been made during the century now drawing to its close, 
and which has now placed three colleges in a position of seeming 
equality with the Universities. They sprang from very small beginnings. 
The institution, started in 1799, was a Government school for architects 
and surveyors, and even admitted ordinary artisans. Some, twenty 
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years later a second school (Gewerbeschule) was founded with the object 
of imparting to manufacturers and workmen such knowledge as was 
requisite for the pursuit of an industrial calling. These two schools 
were afterwards united to form the Berlin Technical College. In most 
of the earlier schools of this nature offering a direct preparation for an 
industrial career, the classes were filled with a most heterogeneous 
material. The age of admission varied within wide limits from twelve 
years upwards, and the standard of attainment was often merely that of 
the elementary schools. But the experience of a very few years sufficed 
to show that this degree of knowledge was quite incompatible with any 
true progress, and the leaving certificate of a German Gymnasium was, 
in many cases, required from candidates intending to enter the public 
service, though students of a lower degree of attainment were permitted 
to attend the courses as a preparation for private practice. The presence 
of these two elements has contributed to keep alive suspicions as to the 
quality of the performance on the part of the students of these institu- 
tions. 

Another fact deserving of notice is that the schools out of which the 
technical colleges have sprung were in each case placed in the capital 
of the State supporting them—Berlin, Hanover, Dresden, Karlsruhe, 
Stuttgart, Munich, and Darmstadt. In only one instance, Berlin, was 
there a University at the same centre. No doubt, when these schools 
were started, they possessed none of the attributes of the University ; 
the methods of teaching and of discipline were those of the schools. 
But the theoretical aspect of the question had not been disregarded, for 
Nebenius, the re-creator of the Karlsruhe Polytechnic, in 1832, main- 
tained that the diversity of aim did not admit of such a combination, 
and at the present day many advocates of technical instruction uphold 
this dictum. But in outward constitution and internal organization 
there has been a continual approximation to the methods of the Uni- 
versity. The political revolution of 1848 had its counterpart within 
the walls of the Berlin Bauakademie, and one result was that the 
pupils of the school were relieved of compulsory attendance at all the 
lessons of their course, and granted Lernfrezhert, that highly prized 
and often much-abused privilege of the University student. After the 
Bauakademie and the Gewerlbeschule had been amalgamated to form 
the Technical College, the office of a director appointed for life was 
abolished, and the teachers of the institution were given the privilege 
of annually electing their head (Ae&/or) from their own body, after the 
manner of the Universities. This measure has been adopted by all the 
technical colleges with the exception of Munich, which still retains its 
permanent director. Further, the principal teachers within each of 
the various sections (Architecture, Engineering—Civil and Mechanical, 
Naval Engineering, Chemical Industries, and Mining) were formed into 
a kind of standing committee, having many of the attributes of the 
Faculties at the University. The character of the teaching has also 
changed ; it has become increasingly scientific, but its aims are, on that 
account, not necessarily identical with the ‘‘ research ideal” of the 
University. 

No sane man could dispute the fact that the Technical College has 
a large intellectual force behind it, and that it has a just cause to com- 
plain of the position of social inferiority so markedly assigned on many 
public occasions to its graduates of high achievements. If the new 
degree of ‘“ Doktor-Ingenieur ” will remove this injustice, then all true 
lovers of progress will rejoice, and the way will be clearer for a more 
dispassionate examination of the true functions of University and 
Technical College in a modern State. 

This new departure has also been warmly applauded by the friends 
of the modern (z.e. Latinless) school.. They hope this measure will 
also bring more grist to their milland increase the numbers proceeding 
from the Oberrealschule to the Technical College. In 1882 there were 
in Prussia 82,213 Gymnasium pupils; 36,153 Realsymnastum ; and 
12,795 in schools teaching neither Latin nor Greek, —it is estimated that 
there were, in 1899, 45,000 pupils in these modern schools, as against 
116,000 in Gymnasien and Realgymnasien together. A still more 
significant fact is the rapid increase in the number of Overrealschulen. 
In 1890, at the time of the famous December Conference, there were 
but 8—now there are 35. Dr. Herberich’s paper in the Pidavocisches 
Archtv for November is really a well reasoned plea for their extension, 
and in the Zertschrift fiir lateinlose höhere Schulen Dr. Blind is bold 
enough to set forth the idea of a secondary school with a ‘* commercial 
tinge. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 
Psychology and Life. By HUGO MiNSTERRERG. 


(8x5 in., 
pp. xiv., 286 ; price 6s. net. Constable.) 

The author of this somewhat startling and dogmatic book is 
Professor of Psychology at Harvard, and, we believe, the head 
of the experimental psychology laboratory in that University. 
Whatever else Prof. Münsterberg may effect by his uncom- 
promising statement of his views—and he is certain to provoke 
some very trenchant answers—no one will deny that he has 
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given us some very hard nuts to crack ; though it is a pity that 
he should have unnecessarily increased our difficulties by the 
phraseology he has used here and there. Many of his terms 
and phrases are rather German than English, while others 
consist of English words used in an unfamiliar sense. Apart 
from this, however, the book is pleasant enough to read, and is 
even vivacious here and there. 

We shall not, in the space at our disposal, attempt anything 
in the nature of controversy ; the points, moreover, would be 
too technical for any but specialists. We shall content our- 
selves with giving a brief description of the subject-matter and 
purpose of the book. Briefly, then, the chief aim of the book is 
the separation of the conceptions of psychology from the con- 
ceptions of our real life, and a more careful discrimination 
between psychology proper and other kindred knowledges or 
sciences. The lack of a clear discrimination is hurtful to 
psychology itself and also to the kindred knowledges. The 
six essays accordingly deal with Psychology in connexion suc- 
cessively with the following : Life, Physiology, Education, Art, 
History, Mysticism. Not everything which has to do with 
mental life is psychology. Psychology means a special kind of 
treatment of mental life. Its method is analytic, introspective, 
and experimental. 

It tries to describe and explain mental life as a combination of 
elements. The dissolution of the unity of consciousness into elementary 
processes characterizes psychology, just as natural science demands the 
dissection of physical objects; the appreciation of a physical object as 
a whole is never natural science, and the interpretation and suggestion 
of a mental state as a whole is never psychology. 


It follows that much that is commonly included under the head 
of psychology is not so included by the Professor. In this 
connexion he is specially severe on that popular amusement 
called “ child-study,” with its loose collections of badly observed 
and heterogeneous facts, which, even when mental facts and 
not merely physical ones, do not for the most part belong to 
psychology at all, though they may be interesting and even 
useful in other ways. He strongly disapproves of child psycho- 
logy being treated as a separate subject, and is strenuous in 
his denial that either this or experimental or physiological 
psychology can be of the slightest use to the individual teacher. 
This opinion, terrible at first hearing, proves to be much less 
so on closer inquiry. Of course, the teacher should be keenly 
interested in mental life, and should study children and men 
in general ; but he should study the mental life as an individual 
whole, not as a combination of psychical elements. His 
interest should be from the point of view of interpretation and 
appreciation ; the psychologist gives and can give him only 
description and explanation. So it resolves itself into a matter 
of definition. Psychology, however, is allowed to be indirectly 
of use in teaching when it has been properly worked into a 
theory of education as one of its chief ingredients—and so all’s 
well that ends well. We gather by the way, we may add, 
certain other opinions. The teacher cannot make up his own 
psychology for himself as he goes along. He has neither the 
trained skill, nor the wide experience, nor the time necessary. 
Clumsy enough have been his attempts under the head of 
“child-study.” This study, moreover, when constantly pursued 
is liable to have an unfavourable influence on the suizeté, 
naturalness, and modesty of the children. The individual 
teacher cannot even hope to make his own theory of education, 
for that is a matter requiring much labour and time, varied 
knowledge, widely gathered experience, the undivided attention 
and combination of many wise heads. He will, however, have 
quite enough to do if he adapts the general theory to the parti- 
cular needs of his own children—which, again, requires that he 
should know the children well as living wholes—from the point 
of view of the poet, historian, dramatist, artist, and not from 
that of the dissecting psychologist. 

We have already outrun our space, and cannot follow Prof. 
Münsterberg into his essays on Art and on History. In both 
there is much with which we cannot bring ourselves to agree; 
but in both there is much which is both interesting and helpful. 
Helpful, too, and outspoken is the essay on the Physiological 
Aspect of Mind-study. Indeed, the essays are never uninterest- 
ing ; and, whether we agree with the author or not, it is quite 
impossible to be blind to the ability with which they are written. 
They would probably be more convincing were they less 
emphatic; but, in any case, no one will doubt that Prof. 
Munsterberg believes what he says. 
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English Literature from the Beginning to the Norman Conquest. 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 

It does not seem long since we read with great pleasure Mr. 
Stopford Brooke’s “ History of Early English Literature up to 
the Days of Alfred,” and our first feeling on the appearance of 
the new volume is one of regret that the student should be 
offered any substitute for that work in a shortened form, which 
must of necessity omit much, and give information in a con- 
densed and less attractive manner. The work before us is 
naturally in great measure a reproduction—almost a résumé—of 
the earlier book. It has the merit of being inexpensive, and 
therefore within the compass of the student of limited means. 
It is an excellent handbook to a period of literature rarely 
treated, and with which Mr. Stopford Brooke knows better than 
most men how to deal. He has divested it of its traditional 
dullness, and he has realized, in an unusual degree, the feeling 
of the age, the environment, both of natural scenery and society, 
which influenced poets and prose writers. His interest in 
history, in political, social, and religious movements, is hardly 
second to his interest in literature, and, as we read the chapter 
on Alfred, we have fresh light thrown on the man and his times, 
as well as on his work. We learn how Alfred is revealed in his 
literary efforts, “ chiefly as one who had thought all his life long 
on the temper of mind and spirit which should rule over the 
doings of a king”; we are impressed anew by the “tender, 
naif, simple, humble, self-forgetful nature (which played like a 
child with the toys of knowledge, with the Greek and Roman 
tales), which would have been weak through sensitiveness, were 
it not for the resolute will to attain the full height of his royal 
duties, and would have remained unknown to us had he not 
been a writer as well as a king.” Mr. Stopford Brooke is always 
something of a hero worshipper, and he allows himself a free 
rein here. The chapter on Alfred is perhaps the best in the 
book, and from this point the work is new—not a “ recast.” 
Religious poetry from Alfred to the Conquest is examined, and 
the substance of the poems on Genesis, “The Harrowing of 
Hell,” and “ The Temptation” given. Secular poetry is divided 
into ballads and war songs. Tennyson’s translation of the 
“Battle of Brunanburh” is included here, and a paraphrase 
given of part of the “ Battle of Maldon.” There are so few 
works to consider that a comparatively detailed treatment is 
possible, and copious extracts, and even legends concerning the 
writers, are introduced. In this respect the author has had an 
easier task than Mr. Saintsbury and Mr. Gosse in their histories 
of later periods of English literature, where the mass of material 
has necessitated the exclusion of extracts, and has often only 
permitted the critic to deal in the most cursory fashion with 
works of great literary value. There is a leisurely air about a 
history of literature that can pause to note how “ Dunstan is 
said to have invented a new instrument for church melody, 
which seems to have some resemblance to the virginals.” 

In summing up the general effect on our literature of the 
various strands woven into it, Mr. Stopford Brooke is admirable ; 
and, in estimating the value of the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon 
elements, he notes the “sad ideality, penetrative and mystic 
imagination, love of melody, fiery impulsiveness attended by 
swift reaction into depression, romantic melancholy and love of 
nature imported by the Celts” side by side with the gifts of the 
Anglo-Saxons, who made “a sure and steadfast foundation for 
all thought, who laid on emotion a restraining, powerful, and 
directing hand, under which its fires ceased to blaze but grew 
white-hot ; who acted on all the work of the imagination so as 
to purify, chasten, educate, and guard it from extravagance.” 

By no means the least valuable part of the book is a most 
careful bibliography of early English literature at the con- 
clusion. 


(1) Short French Historical Grammar and Etymological 
Lexicon. By Prof. VICTOR SPIERS. (Price 5s. Simpkin, 
Marshall.) (2) A Primer of Historical French Grammar, 
with a chapter on Metre. By ERNEST WEEKLEY. (Price 
2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

It is somewhat unfortunate that these two primers of French 
philology, each commendable in its way, should appear almost 
simultaneously with the authorized English edition of Darme- 
steters “ Historical French Grammar” (Macmillan), a monu- 
mental work which we must reserve for future notice. We are 
far from saying that, judged froma schoolmaster’s point of view, 
a little knowledge of philology is a dangerous thing ; on the 


contrary, we have often insisted on the importance of such 
knowledge for the teacher, but we must hint a doubt as to the 
desirability of introducing philology as a set subject in schools. 
It lends itself fatally to cram. The classical side, who might 
profit by it, have at most two hours a week to devote to French ; 
the modern side, with their small Latin, must take all their facts 
at second hand. Prof. Spiers is confessedly popular ; “the 
essentials of French philology are reduced to a minimum”; 
phonetics do not figure before chapter xv., that is, when we are 
half through the book, and even then there is no systematic 
classification of sounds. By far the most valuable part is the 
Lexicon, a carefully chosen list of 2,500 words with their 
derivations and chief derivatives. For this alone we should like 
to see the book used in all upper classes where Brachet is 
thought too expensive. We have noted a few slips and 
omissions. The law of the Latin tonic accent should be ex- 
plained. Simple as it is, it does not come by the light of 
nature. In the explanation of out, adopted from Darmesteter by 
a curious slip o je, men je are given as the answers to “ Have I 
done this well?” Nullum nul is given as an instance of blocked 
Latin tonic y. Quelgue chose de bon figures as a masculine use 
of chose, according to the tradition of French grammarians. In 
the Lexicon we miss chercher and explanation of peintre. 

Prof. Weekley’s “ Primer” was compiled in the first instance 
for London B.A. candidates. This genesis will explain the in- 
congruity of the final chapter on modern French metre, a totally 
distinct subject, and one that has been adequately dealt with 
in Prof. Spencer’s recent “ French Verse for Schools.” Otherwise 
the “ Primer” is a most commendable attempt to put the main 
facts in a small compass. Unlike Prof. Spiers, Prof. Weekley 
holds that “any study of historical grammar not based on 
phonology is mere waste of time and effort,” and, after a brief 
introduction on the history of the language, we have a short but 
masterly chapter on Latin sounds and their French equivalents. 
Rusciniolum (page 20) is a misprint for /usciniolum. 


The International Geography. By Seventy Authors ; with 488 
Illustrations. Edited by HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc. 
(Price 15s. George Newnes.) 

We congratulate Dr. Mill on completing within less than 
three years from its inception this geographical Septuagint, a 
handbook of geography, or we should rather call it a cyclopzedia, 
compiled by specialists without regard to nationality. Only an 
editor can appreciate the grasp of his subject, the judgment, 
and the tact it must have needed to plan a work on such a 
scale, and produce a fairly homogeneous whole. 

Perhaps the best way of giving a notion of its scope and 
contents is to reproduce in a somewhat abbreviated form the 
directions issued by the editor to his contributors. Each 
country is to be described under the following sections :— 

1. General configuration and geology, including river systems ; 
climate and natural resources ; brief outline of fauna and flora. 

2. The people, as to race, language, history, and mode of government. 

3. Manufactures, industries, and external trade ; system of internal 
communication. 

4. Political divisions, treated separately, with notices of towns. 
All towns with population of 100,000 to be noticed ; characteristics of 
site as determining the position of the town and its development to be 
noted. d 

5. Statistical tables giving area and population of the last two 
censuses ; the average value of exports and imports for three five-yearly 
periods, ten years apart ; population of chief towns. 

The work is original in every sense of the word ; no part of 
it is a compilation from existing materials, and Dr. Mill may 
fairly boast that there is in England nothing simile aut secundum. 
We have the “ Universal Geography ” of Ravenstein and Keene 
(after Elisée Reclus) in seventeen guinea volumes, and we have 
the “School Geography” of K. Johnston, both admirable in 
their way, but the happy mean between the two has been 
hitherto to seek. 

As has been stated, each section has been confided to an 
expert, and the Editor tells us that in the majority of cases he 
succeeded in securing the best authority known to him, and 
that only in ten cases had he to have resort to the third best. 
At the present moment all eyes are turned to South Africa. In 
some dozen pages Mr. James Bryce gives us a masterly sketch 
of Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State. It is in- 
teresting to note that he estimates the Boer population at 
75,000, and the Outlanders at 150,000, Recent history gives an 
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ominous significance to the statement : “ Although sympathizing 
with their kinsfolk in the Transvaal Republic, the people of 
the Orange Free State have never assisted them in their armed 
conflicts with the British power.” Southern Rhodesia and 
Bechuanaland are entrusted to Mr. Selous, and Cape Colony to 
Dr. Muirand Dr. F. C. Kolbe. We have said enough to show 
that the “ International Geography ” is a book to be placed in 
every school library, and on the shelves of every teacher of 


geography. 


Man and his Work. An Introduction to Human Geography. 
By A. J. HERBERTSON, Ph.D., and F. D. HERBERTSON, 
B.A. (7 434 in., pages viii, 118. A. & C. Black.) 

Dr. Herbertson, who is assistant to the Reader in Geography 
in the University of Oxford, has given us a very interesting 
little book on a rather large subject. Its general purport may 
be gathered from the following (page 45) :— 


Looking at the world as a whole, there is seen to be a gradual 
transition from precarious occupations, like hunting, to those which 
afford a more secure living. What form these take depends chiefly on 
geographical conditions. No matter how desirable it might be, the 
frozen tundra cannot support an agricultural society, nor can cattle be 
kept in the desert or in those parts of Africa ravaged by tse-tse fly. 


The authors’ task, then, is to consider the geographical and 
physiographical conditions of the various zones of the earth, the 
effects of these on plant and animal life, the bearing of all this 
on the life and work in general of mankind, and, lastly, the 
particular applications of the principles arrived at to particular 
peoples and countries. The subject, as we said, is a large one, 
and cannot be completely covered in a small book; and the 
authors, of course, are quite as well aware of this as we are. 
The question is what shall be included and what omitted if the 
book must be small. Personally we should have been glad to 
have had a more detailed consideration of the effects of climate 
and surroundings on the character of peoples, and also some- 
thing more about the effect on physical surroundings and on 
climate of man’s doings and work. Under this last head we 
refer to such matters as the disforesting or foresting of mountains 
and districts, irrigation, and draining, the effects of towns on 
rivers, &c. Some of these are touched upon, as in the case of 
Glasgow harbour, for instance (page 94). But we want more 
about the changes in localities wrought by the human beings and 
other living things therein. But jt is ungracious to grumble. 
The book is well informed and carefully written, and will call 
the attention of teachers of geography to much that is new and 
interesting—if not as single facts, at any rate as standing in 
the connexions under which these facts are exhibited. 

The chapter which, on the whole, we like best is that on 
“Trade and Transport” (chapter xi.) The main points are 
made perfectly clear, and are very suggestively brought together. 
Chapter xiii., “Government,” on the other hand, seems to us 
a little too fanciful, though it is by no means without interest. 
The reasons why a fishing race should tend to an hereditary 
monarchy strike us as far-fetched ; but, to some extent, no doubt 
they are true. After all, however, the real service which Dr. 
Herbertson has done us Is to present us, clearly and effectively, 
with the problems of geography and human life viewed from a 
point far too often ignored by writers and teachers. We are 
grateful to him. 


Benjamin Jowett, the Master of Balliol. By the Hon. L. A. 
TOLLEMACHE, Fourth Edition. (E. Arnold.) 


Much water has flowed under Magdalen Bridge since these recollec- 
tions in their original form appeared in this Journal. We have had the 
authorized ‘* Life of Jowett,” the ‘* Letters of Jowett,” ‘* Sermons of 
Jowett’ in several volumes. Mr. Tollemache’s cast, taken so to speak 
in articulo mortis, has not been superseded by any subsequent bust or 
statue, nor has his impression of the master in its main outlines been 
corrected by the fuller materials that his biographers have supplied. 
In his latest preface, Mr. Tollemache defends himself against the 
complaints of an Edinburgh reviewer that the memoir is too much 
concerned with Mr. Tollemache’s own views on philosophy and religion. 
The sombre background of Aristotelianism, so he pleads, is needed to 
bring out the high lights of the Platonist Master. The translator of 
Plato, su it seems to us, was rather an Aristippus than a Platonist, 
and Master and pupil when most opposed differed only as Left Centre 
and Extreme Left. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the ‘* Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but the ‘‘Journal” is in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible 
for the opinions expressed therein.) 


NINE applicants for membership of the Guild were elected at the 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Council on October 26, 
viz., Central Guild, 3; Branches: Bradford, 2; Cardiff, 1 ; Oxford, 3. 

An invitation to the Guild to organize a Conference or Conferences 
at the Imperial Institute, in connexion with the English Education 
Exhibition, 1900, having been received and accepted, the Committee 
selected the dates Saturday, the 13th, Monday, the 15th, and, Tuesday, 
the 16th of January, in the afternoon of each day. 

The Education and Library Committee met on November 9, and 
settled the subjects for discussion at the Conferences as follows :— 
(a) By what means can a closer organization and better conjoint action 
amongst teachers be established? (2) How can maps, pictures, photos, 
and lantern slides be best used in teaching? (Various specimens from 
the Teachers’ Guild Museum will be exhibited in connexion with the 
above.) (c) What should be the terms of admission to the register of 
teachers for those about to enter the profession ? 

Among those who, it is hoped, will take part in opening the discus- 
sions of these subjects are the Rev. Canon the Hon. E. Lyttelton, M.A.; 
Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.A., M.P.; Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc.; R. Wormell, 
Esq., M.A., D.Sc., and Miss Agnes Ward. 

Particulars of the Conferences are sent with the Journa? and 
reprinted report from the /ournal to members this month. 

In the report on the Teachers’ Guild Modern Language Holiday 
Courses in 1899, which has been recently published, mention was made 
of certain County Council Education Committees which had sent 
students, but, through an oversight, the Surrey and Derbyshire Com- 
mittees were not mentioned, though both sent students to Lisieux. 

Mrs. Griffiths, L.L.A., Villa Victoria, Cairo, Egypt, formerly Head- 
mistress of the Bath High School, and a member of the Guild, kindly 
offers to give information to any members of the Guild or other teachers 
who may wish to make inquiries regarding Cairo. 


CENTRAL GUILD—LONDON SECTIONS—CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 


Friday, st, 8 p.m.—Section G. Lecture by the Rev. Sydney 
Tickell on “The Art of Teaching Spelling,” to be followed by a 
discussion, at Aske’s School, Hatcham, S.E. Tea and coffee at 7. 30. 

Friday, 8th, 8 p.m.—Section B. Discussion: ‘‘ How to Mark 
Written and Oral Examinations.” Openers—Mr. H. W. Eve, M.A., 
and Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc. (It is hoped that Mr. R. F. Charles, M.A. 
and Miss Metcalfe, B.Sc., will take part in the discussion.) At 37 
Gordon Square, W.C. 

Friday, Sth, 8 p.m.—Section E. Lecture on ‘‘ Thackeray,” by 
Miss Corbould, at 173 Cromwell Road, S.W. 

Friday, 8th, 8 p.m.—Section F. Discussion: ‘* Who are the Real 
Heretics in Education?” To be opened with a short paper by Mr. 
ag B.A., at the High School for Boys, High Road, Clapham, 


On Saturday, November 11, Section A held a social evening, with 
music, at St. Leonard’s College, Amhurst Park. The Misses Crook- 
shank, at whose kind invitation the Section was entertained, had 
arranged a charming little programme of music, and the evening was 
made further enjoyable by a lecture on ‘‘ China,’ kindly given by 
Annis Lennoys, who appeared in Chinese costume. 

On Saturday, November 18, Sir Reginald Palgrave, K.C.B., Chief 
Clerk to the House of Commons, conducted a party of members of 
Section E over the Palace of Westminster. In addition to those 
portions usually shown to visitors, he took them over the library, 
cloisters, and other places of interest. From his historical and anti- 
quarian researches he illustrated certain points with the recital of 
moving events in the history of Parliament and noted Parliamentary 
personages. He pointed out the table of the old House of Commons, 
designed by Sir C. Wren; the records of the written Journals, bearing 
witness of the action, in stirring times, of James I., Charles I., and 
Cromwell ; the position occupied by the Speaker in the original House 
of Parliament; St. Stephen's Chapel; the place taken up in West- 
minster Hall by Charles I. and his judges during the trial; the site of 
the Star Chamber, and other matters of special interest. On the 
motion of the Rev. J. O. Bevan, a warm vote of thanks was passed to 
Sir R. Palgrave at the conclusion of the visit. Mr. Bevan referred to 
Sir Keginald’s position as the first living authority on Parliamentary 
procedure, and indicated the pleasure felt by the members of the Section 
in having so many unique and interesting facts from the lips of one to 
whose exertiuns, in many cases, was due the recovery of those facts 
from oblivion. 

BRANCHES, 


Folkestone, Hythe, and District.—On Saturday, November 11, Miss 
H. Busk was kind enough to spare a night from London, though at 
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some considerable personal inconvenience, to come down and give her 
lecture, entitled ‘‘ Some Suggestions on the Teaching of Geography.” 
She enforced her remarks by referring to maps and pictures borrowed 
from the Museum in Gower Street, and also introduced to the notice 
of members several works of reference useful to teachers. After 
sketching briefly what should be taught under the heading of Geo- 
graphy, the lecturer handed round some leaflets, on which was a 
skeleton scheme for a progressive course, commencing with the kinder- 
garten classes, and leading up through the junior and middle to the 
senior divisions. After giving a most interesting explanation of this 
scheme, Miss Busk turned to the question of loan portfolios for the 
Guild Museum. To start this department on a sound basis, £1,000 
had been originally asked; but, as this sum had rather astounded 
some members of the Council, she said that £500 would satisfy her 
for a beginning. The whole of the lecture was followed with the 
keenest interest by the members present ; and, though some were half- 
inclined to ask how many hours a week are to be allotted to geography 
in the school time-table in order to reach the high ideal set belare 
them, yet, Miss Busk’s enthusiasm being of a contagious nature, the 
meeting broke up rather later than usual, hoping that what was, to 
most, a first acquaintance with Miss Busk would prove not to be the last. 

Glasgow and West of Scotiand.—Mr. D. S. Riddoch, of the Glasgow 
Ruskin Society, was the lecturer at the monthly meeting on November 16. 
There was a good attendance, and Mr. Wm. Thomson, B.A., of 
Hutcheson’s Grammar School, presided. Mr. Riddoch, who had for 
his subject ‘“‘ John Ruskin: the Man and his Message,” in the course of 
an exposition of Ruskin’s place asa man of letters, claimed for him that, 
with Carlyle and Newman, he had been one of the great teachers of the 
Victorian age. His ‘f Unto this Last” anticipated the Education Acts 
1870-72. His conception of education meant development of body as 
well as of mind. No one was educated who could not use his hands as 
well as his head. Further, education was not a thing that began at 
school and ended at college, but regarded men on the moral and 
aa side, and could only be completed by the discipline and teaching 
of life. 

Norwich.—At a meeting held at the High School on November 17, an 
entertaining lecture was given by Miss Agnes Ward, late Principal of 
the Maria Grey Training College for Women Teachers, the subject 
being ‘* How to Interest a Class in Literature,” the Rev. W. A. 
MacAllan presiding. The object of literature lessons being to form 
sound habits of reading and good literary taste, Miss Ward considered 
the old method of teaching only derivations and analysis utterly failed 
to have any formative result in this direction, and proceeded to give a 
eee of the way in which the pupils might be led to 

come inquisitive with regard to literature. For this purpose she 
chose three of Browning’s shorter poems, illustrative of his chief char- 
acteristics, which would serve not only to educate the intellect, but also 
the feelings of the class, an object which was too often neglected. A 
discussion and votes of thanks followed the lecture. 


LIBRARY. 


The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library :— 

Presented by the Agent-General for Queensland :—Guide to Queens- 
land, by C. S. Rutlidge. 

Presented by the Author :—Brushwork in the Kindergarten and 
Home, by E. Cooke. 

Presented by Miss M. F. Gillett :—Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, par 
Moliére, edited by A. C. Clapin. 

Presented by Mr. Edward Arnold :—England in the Nineteenth 
Century, by C. W. Oman; English History, by E. S. Symes; Africa 
as seen by its Explorers, edited by E. J. Webb; Selections from 
Tennyson, 1832-55, edited by E. C. E. Owen; Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity for Junior Students, by J. P. Yorke; Elements of Euclid, 
Books I.-VI., by R. Lachlan. 

Presented by Messrs. G. Bell & Sons :—Horati Carminum Liber I., 
edited by C. G. Botting ; Thucydides, Book VI., translated by E. C. 
Marchant. 

Presented by Messrs. Blackie & Son:—Pope’s Rape of the Lock, 
edited by F Ryland; Object-Lessons in Geography, Part I., by 
D. Frew ; Classic Ornament, Photographic Reproductions of South 
Kensington Casts, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th Series; The Newton Object- 
Lesson Handbook, Part II.; Practical Problems in Arithmetic, 
3 parts ; Mathematical Facts and Formulx, by A. E. Lyster; Higher 
Rules in Arithmetic. 

Presented by the Cambridge University Press :—Cambridge Greek 
Testament—The Pastoral Epistles, edited by J. H. Bernard ; The 
Cambridge Bible; The Books of Chronicles, I. and II., edited by 
W. E. Barnes; The Proverbs, edited by T. T. Perowne (for Library 
and Museum, 2 copies of each). 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. :—Building Construction for 
Beginners, by J. W. Riley; Euclid, Books I.-IV., edited by 
C. Smith and S. Bryant ; Le Tour du Monde en Quatre-vingt Jours, 

:r Jules Verne, edited by L. A. Barbé; Passages for Greek Trans- 
ation for Lower Forms, by G. H. Peacock and E. W. Bell (for Library 
and Museum, 2 copies of each). 

Presented by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. :—Introduction to 


English, French, and German Phonetics, by L. Soames, new edition, 
revised and edited by W. Vietor ; How to Learn Philology, Introduc- 
tory Book for Teachers and Learners, by E. H. Miles. 

Presented by the University Correspondence College Press :—The 
Elements of Coordinate Geometry (Part II.): The Conic, by J. H. 
Grace and F. Rosenberg. 

Purchased :—Beowulf, edited by A. J. Wyatt; Richelieu, by R. 
Lodge (Foreign Statesmen Series); The Teaching of Geography in 
Switzerland and North Italy, by J. B. Reynolds ; ‘‘ What is Secondary 
Education ?” edited by R. P. Scott; Our National Education, by 
the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley. 


The new Library Catalogue will, it is hoped, be ready early in 
January. Price, for non-members, Is. ; for members, 9d. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE BisHop OF LONDON, in a speech on which we have com- 
mented elsewhere, told a good story. A governess, out for a walk with 
her pupil one day, picked a piece of bog-myrtle, and called his atten- 
tion to the sweet smell it gave forth as she crushed it in her fingers. 
Improving the occasion, she enlarged on the uses of adversity to the 
Christian soul. A few days after she had occasion to apply the moral, 
and said: ‘‘ Tommy, you have forgotten what I told you last week 
about the bog-myrtle. What was it?” Tommy looked up, and, ina 
sulky tone of voice, replied : ‘Oh, yes! I know. You told me that, if 
you pinch a Christian, he smells.” 


IN the Intermediate B.Sc. Examination of the University of London 
the Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol, distinguished 
itself by gaining one First Class and two Second Class Honours, 
besides six First Class and three Second Class passes. ` 


THE Annual General Meeting of the British Child Study Associa- 
tion was held on October 13, at the Sesame Club, when Dr. Shuttle- 
worth, the retiring President, delivered the presidential address, and 
Dr. Langdon Down was elected President for the present session. On 
October 27, Lady Isabel Margesson gave a most interesting address 
on ‘Some Experiences of the use of Theory”; and on November 10 
a paper on ‘‘ Children’s Fears” was read by T. G. Tibbey, B. A., and 
was followed by an animated and suggestive discussion. 


A LABORATORY course in experimental psychology is announced at 
University College, London, for the ensuing Lent Term. Students 
will be afforded opportunities for practising the methods of investiga- 
tion in the psychological laboratory. The class will meet once a 
week on the day and at the hour found most convenient to the majority 
of the members. The fee for the course is £2. 2s. Those wishing to 
join should send in their names to the Demonstrator, W. McDougall, 
Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


AT the celebration of the twenty-first anniversary of the Baker 
Street High School for Girls Lady George Hamilton distributed the 
prizes and unveiled a portrait of Cannon Holland, the founder of the 
school. There were 150 prizes and certificates divided amongst 80 
recipients. Rather more than half the total number of girls attending 
the school received no prizes. 


THE Executive of the N.U.T. has resolved to oppose the movement 
for the teaching of agriculture in rural schools unless, as preliminary to 
the changes suggested, greater financial assistance and additional 
teachers be given to such schools and unless the new subjects to be 
introduced are treated as ‘* wholly substitutional” to some one or more 
existing subjects in the curriculum. 


THE proposal of the London School Board to establish lectures for 
prisoners at Wormwood Scrubbs, which was conditionally accepted by 
the Home Secretary, has fallen through. On inquiry it was found that 
out of three hundred prisoners only about ten could profit by the pro- 
posed lectures. But the Home Secretary suggests as an alternative 
some commercial classes of the continuation-school type. 


THE ten thousand living graduates of Yale University have unani- 
mously approved (so it is stated) the appointment of Prof. Arthur Twining 
Hadley as President. The inauguration was a striking ceremony, 
attended by men of eminence in every walk of life. 


THE Education Department has refused to give a decision in the 
curious dispute at Great Sanghall, only stating that until the matter is 
settled all grants will be withheld. At present there are two head- 
masters, each claiming to be legally appointed, 
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Tue Court of University College, Manchester, has adopted a scheme 
of school leaving examinations. This should be widely used by schools 
working towards the Victoria University. 


Mr. BARNETT, lecturing at the College of Preceptors, illustrated 
his contention, that in school-work the best of all rewards is the sense 
of power acquired, by a perfect little story. A small child, who had 
just been shown how to do L.C.M. sums, threw her arms passionately 
round her mother’s neck, exclaiming: ‘*O mother dear, do let me 
do some more now I know how !” 


THE Headmaster of Eton was present at the opening of the new 
Board School at Hackney Wick, which has cost £25 per school 
place. The cost at Eton would no doubt rise well into the hundreds ; 
et Dr. Warre is reported to have said that, on seeing this building, 
e felt envious when he thought of another paee No doubt it was 
a strange position for the Head of Eton, and he was expected to say 
something pleasant, 


Mr. HEwiIwns is soon to have his new hall for the science of political 
economy. The architect has been chosen, and a site in the great new 
street has been provided. 


DR. NEUBAUER has resigned the sub-librarianship of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, after more than thirty years of service. 


AT a recent Sunday-school examination (says a correspondent of the 
Birmingham Daily Gazette) I was regaled with the following delightful 
reply from a toddler in the infants’ class: ‘‘ With what weapon did 
David slay the Philistines?” asked the examiner. ‘‘ Please, sir,” 
answered the child, whose father, by the way, is an ironmonger, ‘‘ ‘he 
axe of the Apostles.” 


Sır JOHN Gorst's reply to the deputation from the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce gives fair ground for hope that when the 
Education Department is reorganized the existing inequality between 
the support given to scientific and toliterary subjects will be adjusted. 
The main charge against the South Kensington present attitude towards 
schools is that literary subjects, earning as they do no direct grant, run 
the risk of being neglected. No doubt the day of special grants for 
special subjects will soon be past. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY has instituted an Appointments Committee 
which is to have a wider scope than the existing scholastic agencies. 
The plan is to supply any sort of employer who needs a graduate. 
At the same time Sir Edmund Hay Currie announces the formation 
of a company to carry on a new scholastic agency in London. The 
competition is getting interesting. 


RECENTLY a mistress in a London Board school appeared before a 
magistrate to answer a charge of assault on a scholar. By way of 
extenuation it was given in evidence that the mistress had, with one 
pupil-teacher, the charge of 125 children, and that at the time of the 
alleged assault the pupil-teacher was engaged elsewhere. Can it be 
possible under the London Board that a teacher has to manage 125 
infants with the help of one pupil-teacher ? 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to establish at Rome a school for archxo- 
logical study and research similar to the one that has been now thirteen 
years in existence at Athens. 


THE London County Council has agreed to allocate £2,500 to each 
of the faculties of Commerce and Engineering at London University. 
After the address of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to City magnates 
we shall expect to hear of many large sums given for the same purposes 
by the modern ‘* pious founder.” 


Miss Isaacs, of the Chicksand Street School, Whitechapel, has 
been recommended by the London School Board for the travelling 
scholarship of £120, offered through Mr. G. L. Bruce. Miss Isaacs is 
tovisitschoolsin Europe and to present a report on them by next August. 


Miss C. M. GLADDISH, B.A., has been appointed Headmistress 
of the Girls’ County School, Newtown, by the Montgomeryshire 
County Governing Body. Miss Gladdish has, during the last three 
years, been Headmistress of the Girls’ County School, Cowbridge. 
Miss A. K. Brown, second mistress at Cowbridge, has received an 
appointment on the statt of the Pontypool Girls’ School. 


RoyaL HoLrLoway CoLLEGE.—Miss Hayes-Robinson has been 
appointed Lecturer in Modern History; Miss Buchanan, B.Sc. 
London, Lecturer in Zoology; and Miss Rowell, Assistant Lecturer in 
Mathematics. 


THE RIGHT Hon. Horace Curzon PLUNKETT has been appointed 
Vice-President of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion for Ireland. He will have two chief secretaries under him. The 
one for technical instruction will have to organize Irish intermediate 
education. 


Mr. R. ELSEY SMITH has been appointed to the Chair of Architecture 
at King’s College. 


THE Rev. W. W. HOLGATE, of Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
been appointed Headmaster of the College Scnool, Brackley. The 
governors are the President and Fellows of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION EXHIBITION. 


HE preparations for the English Education Exhibition are now 
almost complete; it will be held at the Imperial Institute, from 
the 5th (not, as previously announced, the 4th) to the 27th January, 
1900. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has graciously con- 
sented to open the Exhibition on January 5. The exhibition will be 
arranged in the following five main divisions :—(1) Education as 
controlled by School Boards and Boards of Managers of public 
elementary schools, together with training colleges for teachers in 
primary schools. (2) Secondary Education, including (a) boys’ pre- 
paratory schools ; (4) private schools, girls’ and boys’ ; (c) endowed and 
proprietary schools for girls ; (d) endowed, proprietary, grammar, and 
public schools for boys ; (e) secondary training colleges. (3) Technical 
Education, with schools of art. (4) University and Higher Educa- 
tion. (5) Educational Institutions and other bodies not falling under 
any of the above heads. 

The exhibits are intended to represent the education of the present 
day, and also to illustrate the history and traditions ofeducation. One 
great feature of the Exhibition will be the number of specimens of the 
work of pupils and students, in art and in manual and artistic crafts, 
and also in ordinary literary training. Under the latter head will be 
comprised sets of ordinary exercises and note-books and also examina- 
tion papers, illustrative of the actual work done in the different schools 
and colleges represented. The Exhibition will also include a number 
of portraits and busts of great historical and artistic interest, repre- 
senting many of the great men and women who have been identified 
with educational progress, and also a number of antiquarian treasures 
from the great public schools. Among other memorials of peculiar 
interest may be mentioned the original moral philosophy papers 
shown up by Mr. Gladstone in the Schools at Oxford. The Exhibition 
has been supported most warmly and generously by the great institu- 
tions of the country, and visitors may expect to enjoy the sight of a 
quite unique collection of objects of educational value and interest. 
The expert who desires to test and compare the work of our schools 
of every grade and type will have the fullest materials on which to 
work ; and the ordinary citizen, to whom a school note-book is any- 
thing but attractive, will be able to gratify his artistic interests, to glean 
some trifles of historical knowledge, and even to satisfy his curiosity by 
the spectacle of an educational cinematograph. 

Arrangements are being made by many educational bodies for 
holding a series of meetings, conferences, and lectures on educational 
subjects at the Imperial Institute, during the period of the Exhibition. 
One section of the Exhibition will be devoted to the display of the 
works of educational publishers and commercial firms connected with 
education. ; 

Mr. J. Fischer Williams, 7 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
W.C., is Secretary to the Organizing Committee. 


CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 


[Xens for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 22nd inst.) 

1.—London University. Matriculation. Return forms. 

1-2.— Highgate School Entrance Scholarship Exam. 

1 and following Fridays, at 7 p.m.—College of Preceptors. Lectures 
to Teachers. 

2.—Oxford Exams. for Women. First Public Exam., Scripture. 

4.—College of Preceptors. Teachers’ Diploma Exam. (January). 
Return forms. 

4.—Cambridge University. Previous Exam. begins. 

4.—Lordon University. M.S. and M.D. Exam. 

4.—Oxford Exams. for Women. First Public Exam. (Pass School) 
begins. 

§.—London University. 
Exams. 


5§.—London University. D.Lit. Exam, 


Int. and LL.B. Return forms for January 
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§.—London University. B.Surg. Exam. 

§.— National Froebel Union. Higher Certificate Exam. 

5-6.—Cambridge, Teachers’ Training Syndicate Exams. 

§-7.—St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. Scholarship Exam. 

5-7-—College of Preceptors. Junior Forms Exam. 

5-8.— Institute of Chartered Accountants. Picliminary Exam. 

5-9.—College of Preceptors. Certificate Exam. 

5, 12 — University Hall, Gordon Square, at 8 p.m. Lectures on 
“ Logic,” by Mr. J. A. J. Drewitt. (Course, 5s. ; teachers, 
2s. 6d. ; single lecture, Is.) 

6.—Essex Hall, Strand, at 5.30 p.m. Lecture on ‘‘ Plato’s Republic,” 
by Canon Scott Holland. (London School of Ethics.) 

6-8.—Canterbury, King’s School. Entrance Scholarship Exam. 

7-—Datchelor College, at 2 p.m. Lecture on ‘‘ Scotland and the 
English Baronage in the times of Edward I. and Edward II.,” 
by Mr. H. E. Malden, M.A. 

7, 14.—Victoria Rooms, Royal Palace Hotel, Kensington, at 5 p.m. 
Lectures on ‘‘The Fundamentals of Psychology,” by Mr. 
G. F. Stout. (Course, 10s, 6d. ; teachers, 2s. 6d.; single 
lecture, 2s.) 

S —37 Gordon Square, at 8 p.m. 


Lecture on ‘* How to Mark 


Written and Oral Examinations.” Discussion. (Teachers’ 
Guild, Section B.) 
8.—Sesame Club, 29 Dover Street, Piccadilly, at 8 p.m. Paper on 


‘* Children’s Inventiveness,” by Mr. E. Cooke. (British Child 
Study Association. ) 

8.—Trinity College of Music, London. 
forms. 

I1- 15.—Cambridge Preliminary Local Exam. 

11-16.—Cambridge Local Exams. 

11-16.—Cambridge Higher Local Exam. (Groups B and C). 

12,—Oxford Exams. for Women. Kesponsions begin. 

12.— London University. Exam. in Teaching. 

12.—86 Westbourne Terrace, at § p.m. Lecture on ‘‘ Discipline,” by 
Mrs. Dowson. (Parents’ National Educational Union.) 

12-1 3.—Institute of Chartered Accountants. Intermediate Exam. 

13.—St. David’s College, Lampeter. Responsions. 

13.—Royal College of Art. Art Training Exam. 
15.—London University. Inter. Laws and LL.B. Exam. 
forms. 

1§.—Post Competitions, Journal of Education Translation Prize. 

16.—Merchant Taylors’ School. Entrance Scholarship Exam. 

16.—Trinity College of Music, London. Local Musical Knowledge 
(Theory) Exam. 

16.—College of Preceptors. Meeting of Council. 

18.—London University. Inter. B. Mus. and D. Mus. Exam. 

18.— London University. Inter. Med. Exam. Return forms. 

19-21.--Institute of Chartered Accountants. Final Exam. 

20. — University College, London. Send in notice for Gilchrist Scholar- 
ship next May. 

21-22.—Headmasters’ Conference. College of receptors. 

21, at 2 p.m.; 22, at 10 a.m.—Annual General Meeting of the Modern 
Language Association at London University. Address by the 
President, Prof. Skeat. 

22.—London University Preliminary Science (M.B.). Return forms. 

22.— Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise- 
ments for the January issue of the Journal of Education. 

26.— Return forms for Pharmaceutical Preliminary Exam. (January). 

27 (frst post).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the January issue of the Journal 
of Education. 

31.—Civil Engineers’ Institute. Keturn forms for Admission of Students 
and Election of Associates in February. 


Diploma Exam. Return 


Return 


The January issue of the Journal of Education will not be published 
till Tuesday, January 2, 1900. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


The recent examination for the B.A. degree is the first held under 
the present regulations, and the papers are therefore of special interest. 
We may note that there are no questions on general Latin grammar, 
one question only on general Greek grammar, and—to the disgust of 
the few and the relief of the many—no passage for translation into 
Greek, prescribed this year for the first time. Many will approve 
the omission of idioms from the French paper; not so many the 
omission of hard modern passages. The oral examination did not 
prove formidable. Idioms are missing also in German. In the first 
papers under the new syllabus in Mental and Moral Science the 
standard seems raised, and more questions are set on psychology than 
on ethics. Io Political Economy, under similar circumstances, a wide 


range is given as to choice of questions, as well as to the scope of those 
on the theory of the subject. Probably the papers would not be 
thought over-hard. The wide choice in History does away with the 
need of reading the special books, as questions on them can be avoided. 

The standard in the M.A. Examination in Classics this year would 
seem to have been severe, inasmuch as only six candidates passed out 
of fourteen. Each of the four successful women candidates had 
collegiate training, Newnham carrying off the Gold Medal. No 
Cambridge men coming up this year for the M.A. in Mathematics, 
there are no passes: one candidate only, a lady, presented herself. In 
Mental and Moral Science, out of four candidates three passed, all 
men, one with the Gold Medal. In the new branch of Political 
Economy we have one candidate, but he failed to pass. 

In Branch III. at M.A. (English) five passed out of seven, two being 
women. *‘ Private study ” seems particularly efficacious in this subject. 
In Branch IV. (French and German) four seem to have passed out of 
five ; two are women, one of them, Miss Ritchie, obtaining special 
distinction. 

Advanced science students may be interested to learn that all the 
three candidates in Zoology obtained their coveted D.Sc., whilst only 
one out of four succeeded in Geology. 

Of the huge number of 2,567 candidates who came up for Matricula- 
tion, 18 retired and 1,291 passed. Five of the twenty-one places in 
Honours were credited to “private study” only, including the third 
and fourth places. 

The Senate has accepted the offer of the Gladstone Memorial Com- 
mittee of a biennial prize, of the value of £20, for special proficiency 
in history, political science, and economics. 

It is worthy of note that the majority in the Senate in favour of 
accepting the Government’s offer uf the Imperial Institute buildings 
was a decisive one—2I to 6. 

A few further facts as to the accommodation provided by the new 
buildings may be of interest. They are taken from the memorandum 
drawn up by the Special Committee of the Senate. The whole of the 
east wing is made over to the University. The central portion of the 
building is also to be absolutely under the control of the University, 
which will, however, allow the use of parts of it to the Institute, on 
application, when not requiring use thereof for its own purposes. It 
comprises the principal entrance and staircase ; the corridor and vestibule 
leading to the Great Hall; the Great Hall; and rooms over the main 
entrance. Then there is the East Conference Hall, which is obviously 
the best place for meetings of Convocation and lectures to large 
audiences. It is attached to the east wing, and approached from the 
corridor on the principal floor: it has another entrance also. The 
Institute building has a separate entrance suitable for students in the 
basement, close to the east side of the grand outer staircase. With 
regard to the vacant land adjacent to the buildings, the Senate in its 
resolution intimated clearly that they considered the University had the 
first claim thereto, when its new duties should demand expansion. 

It is clear that in its new home the University will have ample space 
for all its needs, whether official and administrative work, examinations, 
or public meetings and functions of all kinds, such as presentations, 
conferences, &c. When it becomes a teaching University in reality, 
we shall hope to see the whole of the noble pile of buildings pas into 
its possession. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 


On Thursday, November 23, Miss Rose Kingsley delivered a lecture 
on French painters, showing, with lantern, illustrations of the great 
works of French artists from David Jerichau and De la Croix to the 
present day. On Wednesday, December 6, Prof. Priebsch, Ph.D., 
will give his lecture, in German, on ‘‘ Emanuel Geibel, der Sanger der 
Liebe und Herold des Reiches.” 

Miss Alice Lee, formerly a student and now Assistant Lecturer in 
Mathematics and Physics, has been awarded the degree of Doctor in 
Science by the University of London, in recognition of a thesis on 
“ Mathematical Correlation: its application to Craniology,” and of 
papers submitted to the Royal Society and published in its /roceedings. 
Miss Beatrice Edgell, M.A., Lecturer in Mental and Moral Science, 
has been awarded a University Fellowship by the University of Wales. 

By the death of Miss Anna Swanwick, LL.D., the College has lost 
one of its founders, and its former Visitor. 


OXFORD. 

In regard to University legislation bearing upon educational reform, 
Oxford is at present enjoying the proverbial happiness of the country 
that has no history. The colleges have been occupied with a long 
series of Scholarship examinations; and the Gazette is filled with 
appointments of curators, delegates, examiners, electcrs, select 
preachers, auditors, councillors, and other functionaries to the diverse 
bodies that do the ‘‘ daily dreadful”? business of the University. The 
only measure of any general interest that is likely to be brought before 
Congregation is a Statute establishing the Doctorate in Letters and 
Science. It was always contemplated, when the Kesearch Degrees of 
B. Litt. and B.Sci. were instituted some five years ago, that after a 
time the scheme would be completed by the addition of the higher 
degrees for original contributions to the advancement of learning. It 
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is understood that a Statute for this purpose has for some time past 
been under consideration by the Council; and though nothing has yet 
been made public with regard to its provisions, it is expected to be 
ready for discussion in the course of next term. 

The Committee of Council appointed in the Summer term to organize 
the Oxford share in the coming educational exhibition has been actively 
engaged, with the valuable aid of its expert secretary (Mr. Graham 
Balfour), in collecting the exhibits from the University and colleges, 
and from the Association for the Education of Women and the various 
halls for women students. Besides pictures and photographs of the 
buildings and distinguished persons, papers, statutes, lecture-lists, 
college histories, photographs of rooms, groups, sports, and other illus- 
trations of the daily life of the University, there will be several 
interesting reproductions of old documents and relics of the pust. 
Everything is to be ready by the beginning of December ; and it is 
believed, in spite of the apathy and even hostility with which the idea 
was at first received in some quarters, that more than four-fifths of the 
colleges will be represented in the exhibition. 

The striking success of Oxford in the competition for Indian and 
Home Civil Service appointments, which was particularly notice- 
able this year, has given rise to an amicable controversy between the 
Cambridge Review and the Oxford Magazine. There isnot much doubt 
—indeed, the fact is admitted by the Cambridge paper—that the Oxford 
field (this year at least) was considerably the stronger of the two sent up 
by the older Universities. The Cambridge contention is, substantially, 
that the Civil Service Commission, though desiring to hold the balance 
even between the Universities in assigning the maxima to the various 
subjects and in selecting the subjects themselves, nevertheless has in 
fact so arranged these details as to give advantage toOxford. There is 
probably truth in this plea; and it must be remembered that it is 
exceedingly difficult to foretell what the result will be of any particular 
arrangement of marks and subjects before the experiment has been 
tried. But, if it is urged that the remedy is to be sought in increasing 
the marks obtainable by candidates trained in the Mathematical, 
Classical, and Scientific Triposes—that is, in giving further advantage 
to the specialist—the question may reasonably be asked whether the 
Civil Service Commission would be more likely in this way to get the 
sort of men they really want for their appointments. Perhaps the most 
important factor in the situation is the Cambridge three-year Honour 
course—the possibility, that is, of taking a degree in Honours after 
three years’ residence. If we compare the classical candidates from the 
two Universities, it is undeniable that a man who has had four years’ 
training in scholarship, history, and philosophy is likely to be better 
equipped for an examination with wide option of subjects than a man 
who has had three years’ training in scholarship only. 

The recent agitation at Cambridge, which was practically an attempt 
to despecialize the classical curriculum, indicates that (quite apart from 
the Civil Service question) they are dissatished with the present Tripos ; 
and the movement for minor changes in the mathematical course is 
another straw that points in the same direction. Curiously enough, 
the suggestion of a three years’ Honour course, recently mooted at 
Oxford, is, from this point of view, a counter-current: if carried out— 
of which there is no prospect at present—it might diminish the advan- 
tage in our favour of which Cambridge complains. 

Besides the losses mentioned in my last letter, the University has to 
regret the resignation of two of its distinguished teachers, Sir John 
Stainer and Sir William Markby. Neither the Professorship of Music 
nor the Keadership in Indian Law will be easy pl. ces adequately to fill. 
Dr. Stainer has worthily sustained the high standard of the past, which 
includes names such as the two Hayes, Dr. Crotch, Sir Henry Bishop, 
and Sir F. Gore Ouseley. Sir W. Markby, apart from his eminence in 
his own subject, has done valuable service with characteristic wisdom 
and public spirit in other fields, notably in the aid he has given to 
educational work in Oxford under the Technical Instruction Act. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The Cambridge Appointments Association was successfully launched 
at a meeting in the Senate House on November 4. The Vice- 
Chancellor presided, and in a happy speech spoke of the scheme as 
one designed to provide a system of channels through which the reserve 
of University ability might be conducted to places where it would have 
a useful and fertilizing effect. Lord Rothschild, as a man of aftairs, 
gave the Association his hearty support ; Professor Jebb did not doubt 
it would be valuable to the country and useful to the University ; Mr. 
Gibb, the general manager of the North-Eastern Railway, as well as Sir 
Andrew Noble, indicated that the great business enterprises of the 
country would profit by an infusion of University blood; Mr. W. N. 
Shaw and Professor Ewing emphasized the need on the part of young 
graduates of guidance and instruction in the search for careers in life ; 
Sir John Gorst and the Master of Trinity described the Association as 
the ‘‘honest broker” and as the ‘‘solid bridge” between the un- 
employed ‘‘ paragons” of Cambridge and the ‘‘lords paramount” of 
intellectual industry. The Association is already at work, with an 
office in Trumpington Street, a secretarial staff, and a journal to be 
known as the Affotntments Gazette, Support is forthcoming from 


many sides, and the Association’s prospects of genuine usefulness are 
undoubtedly hopeful. 

On November 9 a great meeting took place at the Union Society for 
the purpose of starting a Transvaal War Fund for soldiers and sailors 
and their families. Already about £1,000 has been subscribed by 
senior and junior members of the University, and an active organization 
has been formed with the view of raising the fund still higher. The 
undergraduates, especially, have thrown themselves with zeal into the 
cause of patriotic beneficence. 

Miss Mary Kingsley has added to her achievements the feat of ad- 
dressing in a debating speech the members of the ‘t Magpie and Stump” 
at Trinity College, on the characteristic motion ‘‘ That it is better for us 
to understand alien races than for alien races to understand us.” Her 
success was ratified by her unanimous election as an honorary member 
of the famous debating society. 

Mr. I. A. Tillyard, M.A. of St. John’s, who was eighth Classic in 
1875, and whose son has just won the top classical scholarship at Caius, 
has been elected Mayor of the borough. His elevation marks another 
stage in the better understanding that is yearly growing up between 
Town and Gown in Cambridge. 

Pembroke and the University have sustained a serious loss by the un- 
timely death of Mr. C. H. Prior at the age of forty-nine. He came 
up from Harrow to Caius in 1869, and in 1873 graduated as third 
Wrangler and second class Classic. The same year he was elected to 
a Fellowship at Pembroke, and since then his services to his college as 
lecturer, and ultimately as senior tutor, have been incalculable. With 
the Master, Dr. Searle, he shares the credit of bringing up Pembroke 
from the position of a small college to a distinguished place among the 
large colleges. 

A proof-sheet with manuscript corrections of the original edition of 
‘ Lycidas ” has been discovered in the binding of one of the books in 
the University Library. The Library already possesses a copy of the 
first edition with autograph emendations by Milton. 

The awards of entrance scholarships and exhibitions at ten colleges 
have just been made. In all, 117 of these emoluments have been given : 
Kossall winning 6 ; St. Paul’s and Manchester Grammar School § each ; 
Harrow, Felsted, Cheltenham, Oundle, and the Leys 4 each. Of 79 
scholarships awarded, 22 are for mathematics alone, 29 for classics 
alone, and 18 for natural science. f 

The Union has decided, by a majority of 34, that the excessive size of 
Trinity College is sof disastrous to the College itself or prejudicial to 
the best interests of the University. It has, moreover, agreed that 
undergraduates who indulge in noisy demonstrations at the Theatre 
should be dealt with by the disciplinary authorities. The hint has, 
apparently, had a good effect on the disturbers of harmony. 

Young Cambridge was on the alert for the meteors which didn't 
come. The ancient battlements bristled with optical and photographic 
armamentaria under the command of Sir Robert Ball, but all in vain. 
The disappointed are minded to ensky the unfortunate astronomical 
prophets ; as one writes— 


timte, ZepoBBeBar’, où (ntwv Ta Kat’ oùLavòv eŬpes ; 
ehe yevotu Oaywy Apa SepoBBeBarvu. 


On behalf of the meteors another explains— 


pav ap’ agrpatias ye Acovtibes; &rxyoAdoi ciow 
mpos AtBins oxvuvor wAakl AcovTrogueis. 


(‘* The Lion’s brood’s on duty at the Cape !”) 


The Special Board for Mathematics have proposed a new scheme for 
the Tripos, by which the time-honoured, but now almost meaningless, 
‘order of merit ” will be done away. The Senior Wrangler has for 
some time been merely the first man in a comparatively elementary 
examination. In Part II. of the Tripos, which is concerned with the 
more advanced subjects, the candidates are placed in divisions in 
alphabetical order ; and in the last nine years the Senior Wrangler has 
thrice failed to get into the first division, while he has four times failed 
to get one of the Smith’s Prizes. The Beard propose that Part I. shall 
be simplified ; that candidates shall be encouraged, if not obliged, to 
take it in their second year ; and that Part II. shall be so readjusted 
as to permit a large number of candidates to offer themselves for it. 
It is expected that more of those who pass Part I. with honours will 
be induced to turn to physics or engineering, and that thus the some- 
what narrow specialism of the ‘f mere mathematical man” will be 
broadened. The discussion of the plan in the Senate House disclosed 
the probability of serious opposition from the Conservatives, who would 
fain retain old names long after their significance has departed. The 
voting, which will take place next term, is sure to be keen, and the 
war of fly-shects fro and con will thus be somewhat protracted. 

As was expected, the Senate has agreed to the appointment of a 
Board of Selection for candidates for livings in the gift of the 
University. This desirable reform has been carried almost without 
comment. 

The Local Lectures Syndicate report a gratifying increase in their 
work. The number of Extension courses delivered during the past 
session was I19, as against 103 in the session 1897-98. The lectures 
given were 1,170 as against 990, and the students taking consecutive 
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courses and obtaining the sessional certificate showed a corresponding 
increase. A Summer Meeting for Extension students will be held in 
Cambridge nexc August. An International Congress on University 
Extension is arranged in connexion with the forthcoming Paris 
Exhibition. 

The following appointments and elections are announced :—Mr. J. 
H. Flather, of Emmanuel, to be a Governor of Thetford School ; 
Mr. J. M. Dodds, of Peterhouse, to be a University member of the 
Borough Council ; Mr. I. Lloyd Tuckett, of Trinity, to be an additional 
Demonstrator of Physiology ; Mr. H. J. Edwards, late Scholar of 
Trinity, to a Fellowship at Peterhouse ; Prof. G. Sims Woodhead 
to a Fellowship at Trinity Hall; Mr. F. W. B. Frankland and Mr. H. 
M. Chadwick to Fellowships at Clare; Mr. W. A. Houston and Dr. G. 
Elliot-Smith to Fellowships at St. John’s College ; Mr. T. B. Wood, 
of Caius, to be a Governer of Holt Grammar School; Mr. C. T. Wood, 
of Pembroke, Mr. H. Bisseker, of Jesus, and Mr. R. Talbot, of 
Emmanuel, to be Carus Greek Testament Prizemen; Mr. H. Woods, 
of St. John’s, to be University Lecturer in Pal:vozoology; Dr. Kenny 
to be Deputy for the Downing Professor of Law; Mr. Justice Stirling 
to be an Examiner for the Yorke Law Prize: Mr. A. Hutchinson, of 
Pembroke, to be Demonstrator of Mineralogy ; Dr. Somerville, lrofessor 
of Agriculture, to be a Professorial Fellow of King’s; the Professor of 
Ancient History (Dr. Reid), to be ex oficio Examiner for the Prince 
Consort and Thirlwall Prizes in History. 


WALES. 


The fifth ordinary half-yearly meeting of the Central Board of Inter- 
mediate Education was held at Newport at the end of October, under 
the presidency of Mr. A. C. Humphreys-Owen, M.P. A letter was 
read from the Education Department agreeing to the request of the 
Board (1) that the Senior Certificate Examination of the Central Welsh 
Board be recognized under Article 51 (0) of the Code, and (2) that it 
be approved under Article 115 (4), provided that the certificates be 
obtained in subjects approved by the Education Department, and that 
the candidates shall have obtained not less than three distinctions. In 
a subsequent letter the Department said that the subjects approved by 
it were such and so many subjects in combination as are recognized by 
the University of Wales as equivalent to the Matriculation Examination 
of the University. The Department approved also the Junior Certi- 
ficate Examination of the Board. Mr. Humphreys-Owen pointed out 
that the standard of three distinctions was higher than that of the First 
Division of the Matriculation Examination, and on his suggestion it was 
agreed to ask the Education Department to discuss the subject further. 

The General Medical Council wrote that it was prepared to recognize 
the Senior Certificate of the Board, but that it was not prepared to accept 
the Junior Certificate. 

The Executive Committee reported that the gold medal offered by 
the chief inspector to the best candidate in the Certificate Examinations 
had been awarded to Mr. Percy Harold Wykes, of the County School, 
Wrexham. On the recommendation of the Committee it was resulved 
that the Board should apply to be recognized under Clause VII. of the 
** Science and Art Directory ” as an organization for the distribution, on 
the results of its own examination and inspection, of the Science and Art 
grants to county schools in Wales. 

It was resolved that the Welsh dragon (“Y Ddraig Gosh ”) be em- 
blazoned on the certificates of the Board, with the motto in Welsh 
“ Defiro ! mae’n ddydd ” (‘“ Awake, it is day’), This motto is the one 
adopted by the Pan-Celtic League of Ireland, Wales, Brittany, Man, 
and Scotland. 

The new members co-opted and otherwise elected on the Board were 
Messrs. O. M. Edwards, M.P., W. D. Jones (Holyhead), and Charles 
Morgan (Cardiff). It was decided to hold the next meeting at Carnarvon. 
- The Annual Collegiate Meeting of the Court of the University of 
Wales was held at the University College, Bangor, on November 3. 
A letter was read from the Chancellor (H.R.H. the Prince of Wales) 
expressing his great pleasure at the steady progress of the University. 
The Registrar submitted a detailed report of the examinations for 1899. 
The number of candidates for matriculation this year amounted to 491, 
as compared with 430 last year. The candidates for the degree 
examinations amounted to §43, showing an increase of 121 on the 
previous year. A comparison of the expenditure for the year with the 
estimate submitted to the Treasury showed that it was £170 below 
the estimate, which had teen fixed for £4,287. 

The Senate recommended that Miss Beatrice Edgell, a student of 
Aberystwyth College, be elected toa Fellowship. Miss Edgell graduated 
B.A. of the University of Wales in 1898 with First Class Honours in 
Philosophy, and in June, 1899, was awarded the M.A. degree on a 
thesis entitled ‘‘ The Logic of Lotze, and its Relation to Current 
Logical Doctrines in England,” and was exempted under Section 8 of 
thn M.A. regulations from examination in the subject of her thesis in 
consideration of the exceptional merit of her work. The subject Miss 
Edgell proposes for research is ‘‘ The Limitations of Experiment as a 
method of Psychology.” 

The Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Isambard Owen) drew attention to the 
fact that for the first time this year a final oral examination in French 


had been held. 


On the presentation of the matriculation regulations and syllabus 
for 1900, Mi. Trevor Owen, on behalf of the Association of Head 
Teachers of the County Schools, moved that the Senate be asked to con- 
sider the advisability of physics being placed on the same footing as 
chemistry and botany in the Matriculation Examination of the University. 
This was agreed to. 

The Theological Board reported that it was unable to comply with a 
proposal to reconsider its former recommendation to the Court on the 
suggestion that the Court should consider theology as a subject in the 
Faculty of Arts or Letters. 

During the day there was a graduation ceremony, which took place 
before a crowded audience. A marked feature of the proceeding was 
the excellent conduct of the students. A choir conducted by Dr. Roland 
Rogers sang the well known airs ‘‘ I Blas Gogerddan ” and ‘‘ Codiad 
yr Ehedydd” to words by Ceiriog. The meeting ended with the 
singing of ‘“ Hen wlad fy nhadau” and ‘* God save the Queen.” 

The annual meeting of the Court of Governors of Aberystwyth 
University College was held on October 16. Principal Roberts reported 
that the number of students had increased, and now amounted to 417. 
Lord Rendel had offered a sum of £250 per annum for the use of the 
county schools in the three counties of Cardigan, Merioneth, and 
Montgomery. Lord Rendel had also decided to devote a sum of 
money amounting to £750 per annum for the augmentation of the 
salaries of the staff of the College. 

It is very satisfactory to hear that Principal Jones, of Cardiff, who 
has been seriously ill for the past six months, and unable to attend to 
his duties, is now recovering, though sluwly. All the public educa- 
tional bodies have expressed their sympathy with him. 


SCOTLAND. 


In three of the Universities new Rectors have been elected. In 
Glasgow Lord Rosebery obtained a majority over Lord Kelvin in all 
the four ‘‘ nations ’’—the students of Glasgow, like those of Aberdeen, 
still voting in these medieval local divisions. In Edinburgh Lord 
Dufferin was elected over Mr. Asquith by 943 votes to 686. In 
Aberdeen Sir Edward Grey had consented to stand asa ‘‘ Liberal ” 
candidate against Lord Strathcona, but withdrew his consent just 
before the nomination; so that the veteran Canadian statesman was 
returned without opposition. In Edinburgh and Glasgow the elections 
were fought (in a more or less literal sense of the term ‘‘ fighting ’’) 
upon political lines, and some rather important political speeches were 
made by politicians from without in support of the rival candidates. 
Thus Sir Edward Grey and Mr. R. B. Haldane came down from the 
House of Commons to advocate the ‘‘ Liberal Imperialism” of Lord 
Rosebery, and Lord Charles Beresford gave vigorous unacademic 
backing to the highly academic claims of the Conservative candidate. 
It would be absurd, however, to follow the party newspapers in drawing 
any political conclusions from the recent Rectorial elections. Lord 
Rosebery, who has already been the Rector of Aberdeen and Edinburgh 
Universities, is the most popular speaker with any Scotch audience; 
and the mere hope of getting a speech from him would be enough to 
affect the votes of many students to whom the scientific eminence of 
Lord Kelvin would not appeal ; and at the present time the position 
taken up by Lord Rosebery and Sir Edward Grey would remove the 
scruples of many Conservatives. Most Scotch students would resent 
the name of ‘‘Little Englander.” In Aberdeen it is understood that 
the Rector has recently been chosen with a view to the business of the 
University Court, as was certainly the case in St. Andrews, when Mr. 
James Stuart, M.P. for Hoxton, was elected unanimously a year ayo, not 
because of his political views. It is probable that it would be better 
for the internal peace and prosperity of the Scottish Universities if the 
Rectorial elections were fought on political lines, or were made an 
opportunity of recognizing literary or scientific distinction, than that 
the students should be occupied with questions of University organiza- 
tion, on which they have less information, and are more apt to be 
injuriously misled, than on the big questions of empire or literature. 
The ideal Kector is still the man like Carlyle, or Mill, or Gladstone, who 
makes a great speech that will ring in the ears of his hearers for the 
rest of their lives, and who never comes near the University any more ; 
and there can be no doubt the Commissioners were thinking of that 
type of Rector when they increased the powers of the University Courts 
and yet left the election of their nominal chairman in the hands of the 
matriculated students. 

In the Civil Service examinations of this year the Scottish Univer- 
sities have done a little better than they did last year. Edinburgh has 
six successful candidates, Glasgow three, Aberdeen two, and St. 
Andrews one; but two of the Edinburgh candidates and two of the 
Glasgow candidates had also studied at Oxford, and the St. Andrews 
candidate had been at Cambridge. Until the ‘‘ humanist ” studies— 
history, political science, &c.—are more adequately provided for in 
Scotland than at present, the number of successful Civil Service 
candidates will always be small in comparison with those who come up 
from Oxford. 

Mr. W. J. Woodhouse, of (Queen’s College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Lecturer on Classics at University College, Bangor, has been appointed 
Lecturer on Ancient History and Political Philosophy at St. Andréws. 
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ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN SCOTLAND. 


[By a resolution of the Association, at the Annual Meeting on 
November 23, 1895, the ‘* Journal of Education” was adopted as the 
medium of communication among members of the Association. | 


A meeting of the Eastern Branch was held in Edinburgh on Friday, 

November 3, when the Secretary and Treasurer read their annual re- 
orts. They showed a flourishing state of things in this Branch, an 

increase of members, and a sound financial position, Miss Maclean, 
the Secretary, intimated her resignation of office, and the duties were 
undertaken by Miss Hunter, who is also Treasurer. Mr. T. Adams, 
George Watson’s College, was elected President for the ensuing year 
in place of Mr. Hamilton Melrose, who was appointed to represent 
the Branch on the General Committee. The retiring President gave 
an address on secondary education, for which he received the hearty 
thanks of the meeting. The following is a summary :— 

The near approach of ‘‘ organization ” of secondary education makes 
it necessary to define as clearly as possible, and as the first step in such 
organization, what secondary education ts ; what is its place among 
and relation to all the other departments of education—primary, tech- 
nical, commercial, &c.—what, in fact, is its special function or the 
special product that it is fitted to yield. . . . There is, undoubtedly, 
some vagueness in the minds of the public on this point. In reviewing 
the book lately compiled ‘‘ under the auspices of the Committee of 
the Incorporated Association of Headmasters,” entitled ‘‘ What is 
Secondary Education ?—a Book for Public Men and Parents,” a book 
issued with the express purpose of clearing up the haze over the 
subject, one journal states that any ordinary public man, ‘‘ before he 
has got halt-way through the compilation, will conclude that the 
problem is an insoluble one.” There is certainly urgent need for some 
clear statement of the place of secondary education in any organized 
scheme of national education. It will be helpful to look first at the 
ideals of the other departments already organized and in process of 
organization by State or municipality. Examining in order primary, 
technical, commercial, and scientific education as organized in separate 
‘ departments,” the speaker maintained that their ideal was fairly 
described as a utilitarian one in the equipping of the children, mainly 
of the lower middle and poorer classes, with certain arts and crafts— 
including reading, writing, and arithmetic—which are to be imme- 
diately useful to them in ‘‘ bettering” themselves and securing a 
higher position and wage in the various employments on which they 
will enter on leaving school. Certainly there was scope for, and possi- 
bility of, accomplishing more than this, as all systematic training must 
bring increased general power and development of mental faculty. 
But, unquestionably, the motive of all these forms of education was 
one of immediate utility, and that in specialized forms. Now the 
ideal of secondary education was #o¢ this. It did not aim primarily at 
giving its pupils certain special mental accomplishments and manual 
dexterities for purposes of immediate utility in certain special forms of 
industry or commerce. Unfortunately, it might be urged that secondary 
schools, at any rate, were at present engaged in just this very work, 
equipping their pupils with certain special forms of knowledge— Latin, 
Greek, mathematics—for the purposes of the many examinations 
which confronted us nowadays in every direction, and this was as 
purely utilitarian an ideal as in the other department. But we were 
dealing not with the imperfections of the real, but the possibilities of 
the ideal, secondary education. What, then, was this ideal? It was 
often defined as the training to greater mental grasp, to fuller 
and better correlated knowledge. And this it certainly furnishes 
in a way no other form of education can do. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that on this ground alone a secondary education 
is the necessary preliminary of technical, commercial, and scientific 
education if these are to yield adequate results, and that, con- 
sequently, it is a mistake to allow these forms of education to sup- 
plant secondary education, or even to encroach upon the area of school 
life that should be devoted to it. This is strongly attested by such 
authorities as the Vice-President of the London Chamber of Commerce 
and, only last month, the Duke of Devonshire. But it may be argued 
that secondary education has no monopoly of the producing of greater 
mental grasp and better correlated knowledge. Almost all roads lead 
to Rome, and these supreme results may be largely attained by the 
thorough and systematic treatment of many of the subjects of other 
forms of education. To his mind true secondary education subserved 
deeper ends than these, and was alone capable of doing so. In his 
opening address to the class of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh last 
month Prof. Seth said : ** True knowledge is not merely an instrumental 
knowledge. It is not merely a means to an end beyond itself: it is 
also an integral part of the end of human life. To assign to it a 
merely instrumental and practical value is to contradict the very idea 
of knowledge.” These words strike the key-note of true secondary 
education, the principle of which must be the desire for knowledge for 
its own sake and for the zest and pleasure of its pursuit. The supreme 
quality of delachedness of mind is what it seeks to produce—that 
intellectual independence of all temporary and personal aims, that 
ability to rise above the all-engrossing, all-devouring interests of the 


immediate present and welcome knowledge that has no reference or 
relation to these or is even antagonistic to them—that consequent 
stability and elevation of mind and character which mark the truly 
educated man. This result no other form of school education can 
properly achieve. Primary education may help to sow the seeds, but 
it has no time to reap the harvest. Technical and commercial and 
scientific all work in too specialized, and therefore narrow and 
non-humanistic, grooves. In this light we may defend the apparently 
useless subjects generally recognized as the materials for secondary 
school teaching—Latin, Greek, mathematics, English literature, &c. 
‘©The gravest mistake we can make,” says the Vice-President of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, ‘‘is to value studies merely by their 
apparent usefulness.” The very ‘‘uselessness ” of the usual secondary 
school subjects is a factor in producing the highest results of secondary 
education. They introduce the mind to other worlds of thought and 
action ; they give the young mind the opportunity (often the only 
opportunity it will ever get in the hurry and pressure of industrial and 
commercial life) of realizing that the present is not all, that there has 
been a great past in human history, and that there may be a greater 
future. They constitute this a truly ¿fera? (because /réerating) 
education. Never was there more need for such education. Just 
as when cities become larger and larger there is ever greater need 
for open green spaces that may ‘‘bring into the city’s hungry 
heart the freshness and the fragrance of the world’’—so in educa- 
tion. As commercial rivalry becomes more intense, as industrial 
competition becomes keener, as the necessity for more thorough 
technical training is pressed home day after day, as the attractions 
of pure science multiply and become more and more absorbing, 
there is ever-increasing need for a ‘‘ liberal” education in the area of 
school life—for an education that will withdraw the young mind 
altogether from the din and dust and grinding machinery of business 
or self-aggrandizement, and call it aside—for a time in its young life, 
at least—into a purer air, on to mountain tops with wider horizons, 
into the atmosphere of great thoughts and broad outlooks; into the 
company of those who have energized after wider things. For this is 
secondary education, oddly so called ; surely the primary object of all 
eclucation. : 
IRELAND. 

Prof. Mahafty, who has become Senior Fellow, will resign at the 
close of this term his Professorship of Ancient Literature in Trinity 
College, Dublin, a Chair which he has held for many years. He is 
also resigning the Precentorship of the College chapel choir. He isa 
skilled musician, and has done a great deal during the thirty years he 
has held this post to improve the choir. Mr. Gilbert J. Smyly, one of 
the younger Fellows, succeeds him as Precentor. 

The new Students this year are—in Classics, Mr. F. A. Longworth 
(Scholarship), and, in Mathematics, Mr. G. H. Webb (Scholarship). 
Mr. Longworth was educated in Paris and in the High School, Dublin. 
He has won many prizes in classics, metaphysics, and modern 
literature. Mr. Webb is a past pupil of Rathmines School, a 
school which has turned out many men very successful in after life, 
and which has just been given up by Dr. Benson, the Headmaster, 
after forty years’ service. Mr. Webb has won brilliant distinctions 
in mathematics and ethics and logic. The Studentships are worth 
4100 a year for five years. ; a. 

The two prominent college debating societies held their opening nights 
during November. At the Historical, the present material condition 
of Ireland was the subject of the address by the Auditor, Mr. Longworth ; 
and Mr. Horace Plunkett, the Vice-President of the new Department 
of Agriculture and Industries, and Father Finlay, F.R.U., who, with 
Mr. Plunkett, has done so much for co-operation and other great 
improvements in Irish agriculture, were the chief speakers. _ 

The opening night of the Historical was unusually quiet, but the 
undergraduates took their revenge the following week at the opening 
night of the Philosophical—where most of the speaking was almost 
dumb show, from the shouting, singing, and interruption of noisy 
students. It is time that the authorities took some measures to stop 
this rowdyism, which often spoils opening nights, and is an insult to 
the speakers. 

The Catholic University College, Stephen’s Green, has, for the first 
time, consented to give instruction in the courses of the Royal University 
to women students. In the College all the Catholic Fellows of the 
University, fifteen in number, teach ; but, hitherto, the authorities 
declined to admit women to their lectures. As the remaining Fellows 
only teach in the (Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway, and 
in Magee College, Londonderry, the Dublin women students were thus 
deprived of all teaching from the Fellows of their University. This was 
one of the reasons urged lately in the demand that some of the women 
Junior Fellows should be created permanent Fellows, appointed to teach 
in women’s colleges. The demand was strongly opposed by the 
Catholic College on the grounds that, if granted, the college would be 
deprived of some of its fifteen Fellows, as the present women Junior 
Fellows happen to be Catholics. It is, perhaps, to do away with the 
reproach that, while they refuse to admit women students, they at the 
same time oppose the appointment of women Fellows who would teach 
them that the authorities have instituted these open lectures. They are 
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given in the Second Arts and B.A. courses in Logic and Metaphysics, 
Political Economy, History, and English, French, and German Litera- 
ture. Classics, Mathematics, and Physical Science, so far, are not 
. represented. A considerable number of ladies at once availed them- 
selves of the teaching offered. The regular lectures to students are 
going on separately. 

The Stephen’s Green College is wholly unendowed, except for the 
salaries received by the Fellows, and it competes with much distinction 
in the examinations of the Royal University against the endowed 
Queen’s Colleges. - 

It is possible that the Jesuits who direct the College are hoping to 
receive some endowment now that the scheme of a teaching Catholic 
University seems laid aside. Some years ago, when the bishops were 
actively urging the foundation of such a University, several articles 
appeared suggesting that to endow the Catholic College in Stephen’s 
Green as a teaching college under the Royal University would meet the 
needs of Catholic students. This vča media was at once denounced by 
Archbishop Walsh, and was not pressed further. The present time, 
however, may seem more favourable for such a claim. Undoubtedly, 
could the College show that it was willing to give teaching to all 
Dublin students of the Royal, including women students, the claim 
would be strengthened. 

ALEXANDRA COLLEGE, DUBLIN.—The recently published results 
of the Degree Examination complete the Royal University lists for the 
year, in which Alexandra College, as usual, takes a very high place. 
In the Second University Examination in Arts the college was 
bracketed first with University College, Dublin, each institution having 
obtained five exhibitions, while the average number obtained by other 
Irish colleges was only two. It is almost unprecedented for a woman’s 
college to carry off such a large proportion of exhibitions. The Henry 
Hutchinson Stewart Scholarship was awarded to Miss Norah Scott, as 
she obtained first place in Modern Literature in both the first and 
second University examinations. At the B.A. Degree Examination 
three students obtained Honours with their degree—Miss Ovenden 
gained first place and first Honours in Chemistry and Biology, and is 
the first woman who has won this distinction in the Royal University ; 
Miss Howlin obtained second place in Modern Literature, and was 
awarded an exhibition ; Miss Campion won second Honours in History, 
Political Economy, and Jurisprudence. Five students—Miss Adderley, 
Miss Boxwell, Miss Graham, Mrs. Hoare, and Miss Frazer—obtained 
the pass B.A. degree, and the M.A. degree was conferred to Miss L. 
Stephens. 

VICTORIA COLLEGE, BELFAst.—On the Conferring Day, October 
27, 1899, thirteen Victoria College students obtained B.A. degrees. 
In the Modern Literature, Honours Course: Agnes Stevenson and 
Mary Moorhead (with Second Class Honours), Katie Sheldon, A. 
Dorman, Sara Wylie, Eva Heather, Mary McClay. In Classics: 
Mina Logan (Honours Course), Marie Pringle, A. McMordie. In 
Mental and Moral Science: V. Bennett. In Civil and Constitutional 
History : Ella Erskine (with Second Class Honours), Mary Mackey. 
The following scholarships were awarded by the Scholarship Com- 
mittee on the results of the recent University Examinations :—M. S. 
Hull £40, G. Spence £30, A. McLynd (Jane MaclIlwaine Memorial 
Scholarship) £7. 14s. 8d., L. Black £7. 10s., E. Garrett £5, M. 
Kellaway £10, A. Shilliday £10, A. Bailey (I. S. M. Tod Memorial 
Scholarship) £15, H. Burgess £5, E. MacGiffin £10, M. B. Gordon 


£47. 10s. 
SCHOOLS. 


ABBOTS BROMLEY, ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL.—Miss Marcia Alice Rice 
has been appointed Headmistress of St. Anne’s School, Abbots 
Bromley. Miss Rice has taken the full four years’ course at St. Hugh’s 
Hall, Oxford, and obtained a first class in English Literature and 
Language in the Final Honours School. She now holds the post of 
assistant-mistress and head of a boarding-house in the Godolphin 
School at Salisbury, under Miss Douglas. 

APPLEBY SCHOOL, WESTMORLAND.—Mr. R. E. Leach, the Ilead- 
master, has been elected Mayor of the borough. 

BANGOR CouNTY SCHOOL FOR GIkLS.—In the examination 
of the Welsh Central Board the following girls gained Senior Certificates 
withexemption from Matriculation :— Doli Roberts, distinction in botany ; 
Margaret Owen, distinction in botany; Enid Maude, distinction in 
Latin, French, and French conversation ; Ceridwen Jones, distinction 
in history, French, and French conversation ; Winifred Wilkinson. 
Junior Certicates were gained by Katherine Jones, with distinction in 
literature, French, and Latin; Gwladys Williams; and Ethel Webster. 
All the girls entered for the Matriculation Examination of the Welsh 
University passed, Margaret Owen and Enid Maude in the first class. 
Miss Viccars, our senior music mistress, has been compelled by ill-health 
to resign her post. She has been succeeded by Miss Beckwith, who 
has been trained at Frankfurt. Miss Davison’s place has been filled by 
Miss Bousfield, from the Sheffield High School. Mr. Charles Pierce, 
a most generous friend to the school, has given £100 for scholarships. 
The Governors were enabled by this gift to renew the scholarships of 
Sallie Ellis, Edith Haynes, and Katie Crowley. Scholarships were 
also given by Mr. Beit and Mr. Frankau, which were awarded to Minnie 


Jones and Katie Crowley. Tate Scholarships were given to Doli 
Roberts, Katherine Jones, Gwladys Williams, and Nellie Evans. Dr. 
Gray, the Chairman of the Local Governing Body, has been chosen to 
fill Lord Kelvin’s post in the Glasgow University. We have losta 
most able chairman and devoted friend to the school. 

BATH CoOLLEGE.—T. E. Bromley (head of the school till last July) 
has gained a classical demyship, Magdalen College, Oxford; T. G. 
New, a classical exhibition at Pembroke College, Cambridge. Rev. 
T. E. Bromley and Mr. A. L. Gaskin have left the staff; Mr. T. E. 
Sanderson, has been appointed chief master of modern side, in 
place of Mr. Gaskin. The first meeting of the new Council was held 
on November 9, followed in the evening by a reception given by the 
Ileadmaster and Mrs. Fausset. 

BLACKBURN, STONYHURST COLLEGE.---The Latin Prose Prize has 
been gained by G. Gavan-Duffy. Louis Woodroffe has gained a 
Senior Classical Scholarship, Lincoln College, Oxford; and Leo 
Bodkin the Senior Scholarship, Metaphysics and Political Economy, 
Royal University, Ireland. Mr. G. Percy Bailey, M.A. Trinity 
College, Dublin, has been appointed science master ; Mr. H. Pitman, 
M.A. Oriel College, Oxford, sixth form master of composition ; and 
Mr. R. E. Thur, Bonn University, master of modern languages. A 
large new bathroom, continuous with the swimming bath, is nearly 
finished. 

BRIGHTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—F. W. Caton and E. C. Webber 
have been awarded the Marshall and Chichester Scholarships 
respectively. Reg. Blaber has won a Queen’s Prize for Practical 
Chemistry, Advanced Stage Science and Art Examinations. Mr. T. 
Read, B.A., B.Sc., has been appointed Headmaster, in succession to 
the late Mr. E. J. Marshall. Mr. T. Read is an Old Boy, and for ten 
years has been second master. The London Branch of the Old Boys’ 
Association held its annual dinner at Holborn Restaurant on Saturday, 
November 18, when the Chairman, Mr. F. J. Baldwin, paid a tribute 
to the memory of the late Headmaster, Mr. E. J. Marshall. It is 
proposed to erect memorials in the school and at Barnham Church to 
perpetuate his name. 

BRISTOL GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The honours won during the school 
year 1898-99 include three open scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, 
three First Classes in Mathematical Moderations, and an F.R.S. 
awarded to Prof. Lloyd-Tanner. 

CAVENDISH GRAMMAR SCHOOL (SUFFOLK). —The Headmaster (Rev. 
G. Larder, M.A.) has been presented by the Marquis of Downshire to 
the living of Somerton, Bury St. Edmunds. 

CENTRAL FOUNDATION SCHOOL, COWPER STRERT, E.C.—College 
scholarships and other distinctions outside the school: H. Sacher and 
W. Pace gained Honours in the last Inter. Arts Examination, University 
of London ; French and Buckey passed the Inter. B.Sc., University of 
London; Lane, Mitchell, Barrington, Cockington, and Martin have 
obtained free studentships at the City and Guilds Finsbury Technical 
Institute. Eckhardt, Seventh Wrangler, Wills, Tenth Wrangler, in this 
year’s Tripos were offered posts in Indian Civil Service in the Straits 
Settlements after the last India Civil Service Examination. The 
former accepted, and has gone out. Kirsan has had his Senior County 
Council Scholarship renewed and increased by the London County 
Council; R. French, captain of the school, has just gained an open 
science exhibition of £50 at St. John’s College, Cambridge. Mr. F. 
Collins, M.A. Caius College, Cambridge, and late assistant-master, 
Tonbridge School, has succeeded Dr. Wormell as Headmaster ; Mr. 
H. Norris, M.A. and LL.M. Camb. and M.A. and B.Sc. of London, 
has succeeded Mr. Kahn, B.A., as sixth form master; Mr. R. 
Townsend, B.A., has succeeded Mr. Fendall as master of lower 
fourth form. The numbers in the school stand at 680, an increase of 
some twenty on last term. ‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance ” will be per- 
formed in the School Hall at Christmas. Important improvements 
in the buildings are shortly to be undertaken, including the building of 
an art school structurally connected with the workshops already existing. 

CHARD SCHOOL.—The Rev. C. F. A. Wimberley, M.A., who has 
been appointed to a house-mastership and assistant-chaplaincy at 
Abingdon School, will be succeeded in the Headmastership in January 
next by the Rev. C. E. Lucette, B.A., at present Headmaster of Dr. 
Moryan’s School, Brid¿ water. 

CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—J. G. Black has gained an £80 classical 
scholarship at Caius College, Cambridge; S. H. Phillips an £80 
mathematical scholarship at St. John’s College, Cambridge ; L. P. 
Walker a £60 mathematical scholarship at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge ; A. P. Boone a £60 mathematical scholarship at Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Passed the Final B.A. in 
Division I.: Winifred Atwood, Evelyn Wakeman; passed in Division 
II.: Annie Copley, Edith Ferguson, Helen Smith. 

DovER COLLEGE.—T. W. Sheppard has gained a mathematical 
scholarship (open) at St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge; A. M. 
Pooley, a history scholarship (open) at Clare Colleze, Cambridge ; 
F. L. Pyman, the Gaskill (Science) Scholarship at Owens College; 
W. A. Burton, W. F. M. Bagshawe, and P. R. de Y. Harvey have 
passed direct for Woolwich (Burton was third in the list); R. L. 
McCulloch and F. G. Greenstreet have passed for Sandhurst. Mr. 
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E. T. Warner and H. G. Atkins have left the staff. Messrs. C. C. 
Macaulay, K. D. B. Strahan, N. W. Ross, B.A. Jesus College, 
Cambridge ; and A. T. Warren, B.A., late scholar of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, have been appointed. Mr. Ross represented Clifton 
College at Aldershot, and has added fresh enthusiasm to the work in 
the gymnasium. Serjeant Martin, gymnastic instructor, has been 
called out to rejoin the 60th Rifles; his place is filled temporarily. 
The college began term a week later than usual owing to the visit of 
the British Association, whose headquarters were in the college, up- 
wards of seventy distinguished men of science being entertained for the 
whole visit in the college boarding houses. 


FRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE.—Two entrance scholarships of £12. Ios. 
and £10 respectively for two years will be offered for competition on 
Tuesday, December 12. Last term the Ransome Exhibition was 
won by B. F. Woods, who is now in residence at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; and the Goldsmith Scholarship was won by G. W. 
Stebbings. S. J. Murphy was amongst the successful candidates in 
the final examination for the Indian Civil Service. Mr. P. Elliston, 
B.A., and Mr. W. M. Biddell, B.A., both of St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge, have joined the staff this term. 


GOWERTON County Scioo..—Nine entrance scholarships were 
awarded on the results of an examination held in July last. F. W. 
Thomas (Gowerton) gained Colonel J. R. Wright’s Scholarship ; Mrs. 
M. B. Williams’ Scholarship was awarded for a second year to Joshua 
Gelly; Mrs. Picton Turbervill’s Scholarship to Jenny A. White. 
Joshua Gelly obtained the first of the two scholarships of £30 offered 
to all the county schools for mathematics and science by the Glamorgan 
Technical Committee; to this was added a studentship of £10. 
D. W. Jones obtained the number of marks necessary for a County 
Exhibition of £30. Mr. D. E. Williams, B.A. Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, has succeeded Mr. G. H. M. White as mathematical 
master. 


HARROW.—Mr. R. Bosworth-Smith, who would naturally have 
retired under the superannuation rule at the end of this term, has been 
requested by the Headmaster to continue his mastership for another 
two years, whereat all Harrovians rejoice. 


KENDAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Examinations for three entrance 
scholarships of the value of £20 each will be held at convenient centres 
on December 30. All particulars from the Ifeadmaster, Rev. G. H. 
Williams, M.A. Oxon. G. H. Tipper has won an open scholarship of 
4,40 in natural science, Clare College, Cambridge. 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—The annual prize distribution was held on 
Saturday, November 18. The Headmaster, Rev. R. Arnold Edgell, in 
opening the proceedings, stated that the number of boys and standard 
of work had been satisfactorily maintained during the preceding twelve 
months. Three boys had obtained the Higher and seven boys the Lower 
Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 
while two boys had passed direct from their Army class into Sandhurst. 
Among the successes won by old boys were a first and third class in 
Classical Greats anda second class in the Final Natural Science School at 
Oxford. The Preparatory School was in a very flourishing condition, 
and one of the boys had just been elected to a King’s Scholarship at the 
Worcester Cathedral School. Many old boys were fighting in their 
respective regiments in South Africa. Mr. L. C. Strachan-Davidson, 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, an old Leamington 
college boy, then gave away the prizes and afterwards delivered an 
address in which he gave some most interesting details about the 
college in his day, nearly forty years ago. He then drew attention to 
the lists of the successful candidates for the Home and Indian Civil 
Services, as illustrating the superiority of classically trained boys. 
When a boy he had been almost induced by Mr. Walter Besant, who 
was then mathematical master at Leamington College, to devote him- 
self to mathematics instead of to classics, but he was thankful now that 
his Headmaster, the late Dr. Burbidge, had intervened to prevent this. 
Mr. Strachan Davidson then dwelt strongly on the importance of day 
boys joining fully and enthusiastically in every department of their 
school life, if they wished to gain all the advantages of a public-school 
education. After some Greek and French scenes had been represented 
by the boys, the visitors, who numbered some three hundred. proceeded 
to the gymnasium, where they were entertained at tea by Mrs. Arnold 
Edgell. 

LEICESTER, WYGGESTON SCHOOL.—Mr. William Henwood, M.A. 
of Queens’ College, Cambridge, who for the past five and a half years 
has held a mastership at the Wyggeston School, Leicester, has been 
elected Headmaster of Needham Market Grammar School, Suffolk. 
There were 108 candidates. 

MACCLESFIELD, KING EDWARD’S MODERN SCHOOL. —F. Harrison, 
aged fifteen, carried off the highest ‘‘ Britannic” Prize, value Ls, 
offered at the late examination of the London Chamber of Commerce 
for excellence in German. 

Newrort (Mon.) INTERMEDIATE ScHoor FoR Giris.—The 
annual prize distribution took place in the school hall on Wednesday, 


November 15. Lord Tredegar presided, and there was a large 
attendance of parents and friends, An excellent address was given by 
Mrs. Henry Fawcett, LL.D., who spoke of the work that could he 
done at home by girls while the soldiers were fighting heroically ina 
distant land. The prizes were distributed by Lady Llangattock, who 
also gave a short and excellent address, in which she expressed her 
pleasure in hearing of the success of the school band. The Head- 
mistress, Miss Vivian, reported that Blanche Evans passed the London 
Matriculation in June; nine girls took the examination for the Senior 
Central Board Certificate (Matriculation standard) in July, and seven 
passed, gaining ten distinctions in English, French, Latin, and Science; 
three girls took the examination for the Junior Certificate, and all 
passed; in the examination of the Royal Drawing Society, in 
Divisions I. to VI., 63 girls passed, 27 gaining Honours; botanical 
collections, made by Bessie Oakley and May Taylor, had been selected 
by the Cardiff Exhibition Committee to be sent to the Paris Exhibition; 
school scholarships had been awarded by the Governors to Susie 
Andrews-Jones, Lilian Garrett, Cecilia Jenkyns, and Hilda Parsons ; on 
the result of a competitive examination held in the county. County of 
Monmouth Scholarships, tenable at University College, Cardiff, had 
been awarded to Blanche Evans and Evelyn Storrar. These scholar- 
ships give free tuition and also £40 ner annum for three years. Miss 
A. R. Nuttall, Scholar of Newnham College, Modern Language Tripos, 
Class I., has joined the staff. 


POLMONT.—The Directors of St. Margaret’s School for Girls, 
Polmont, Stirlingshire, have unanimously appointed Miss H. Jex- 
Blake to the post of Headmistress, vacant by the death of Miss Daniel. 
Miss Jex-Blake is the fourth daughter of the Rev. Dr. Jex-Blake, Dean 
of Wells and late Headmaster of Rugby School. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, HARLEY STREET.—The Rev. T. W. Sharpe, 
M.A., C.B., has been appointed Principal, in place of the Rev. Charles 
J. Rohinson. deceased. The Pfeiffer Hall, built with the legacy by 
Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer, is now open. The college is now capable of con- 
taining one hundred and fifty students, in addition to the one hundred 
pupils in the school. 


RAMSGATE, THE SOUTH-EASTERN COLLEGR.—Entrance scholar- 
ships have been gained by A. H. Downes-Shaw (South-Eastern 
College), £40; R. C. Shaw (Limnsfield), 430; G. B. Trenchard 
(South-Eastern College), £25; H. J. Collister (E. W. Hobson, Esq., 
Southport). The Dean Payne-Smith Exhibition to the University, of 
the value of £50 a year, was awarded to H. F. G. Noves. E. G. B. 
Kilroe has ganed an open classical exhibition at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. E. W. Webster, Wadham College, Oxford, proxime 
accessit Taylorian Scholarship for German. B. C. Battye passed 13th 
into Woolwich, and C. S. Wright passed 26th into Sandhurst. Rev. 
T. C. Walton, B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge ; J. Humphrey A. 
Payne, B.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge; G. N. Bates, B.A., late 
schclar of Sidney Sussex College, have joined the staff this term. The 
date for the annual distribution of prizes is fixed for December 16. 
Lord Kinnaird will preside. 


RossaLt. SCHOOL.—The prize for Grammar and Philology is awarded 
to R. P. Medley; that for Classica] Literature to J. H. Brydon. The 
following have been elected to scholarships at Cambridge :—L. V. 
Harper, £60, Christ’s: W. W. Morrice, £40, Clare; R. W. Bates, 
£40, Pembroke; W. H. Sell, £40, Jesus; R. P. Medley, £ 30 exhibition, 

Caius; J. H. Brydon, £30 exhibition, Pembroke. At Oxford J. H. A. 
Street has been elected toa Hulme exhibition at Brasenose. Mr. H. S. 
Gorst, late Exhibitioner, St. John’s College, Oxford, has been appointed 
to an additional science mastership. Our new physical laboratory 
has been opened this term. The new museum, built by subscription 
among O.R.’s, is fast rising. On November 15 Mr. Max O’Rell gave a 
most delightful lecture to an enthusiastic audience. 


SEDBERGH.—J. M. Bryant has passed direct for Woolwich ; O. K. 
Wright has gained a scholarship at Christ’s College, Cambridge ; and 
T. S. Hele an exhibition at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Mr. G. F. 
Exton, B.A. Jesus College, came succeeds Mr. H. W. Fowler, 
M.A., on the staff. 


SHREWSBURY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The annual distribution 
of prizes and certificates took place on Monday afternoon, Nov- 
ember 13, in the large hall of the school. Mr. Roundell, who pre- 
sided, represented the Council, and Lady Broughton, formerly a pupil 
of the Kensington High School, kindly gave away the prizes. The 
Bishop of Shrewsbury, the Mayor, and other friends were also on 
the platform. Before the reading of the report, the pupils sang several 
part-songs. A song by the kindergarten children won hearty applause. 
Miss Gavin then read the report, which showed that the school had 
done a satisfactory year’s work. The Company’s Scholarship has been 
awarded to G. Llewellyn. E. Turner obtained the £50 scholarship 
offered by the Shropshire County Council, and D. Haydon, E. Hills, 
and G. Adams obtained £10 County Council scholarships, tenable at 
the school; while eleven other girls obtained qualifying marks for 
County Council scholarships. Five pupils received Higher Certificates. 

(Continued on page 778.) 
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In the Cambridge Higher Local Examination, O. Eakin was placed 
in the Second Class in Group C, and E. Turner in the Third Class in 
Group B. Full drawing certificates from the Royal Drawing Society 
have been awarded to L. Everall and E. Harman; while thirty-seven 
honour and twenty-three pass certificates have also been obtained. 
After the customary votes of thanks, there were more songs, and the 
proceedings ended by ali present singing ‘‘ Rule Britannia” and ‘* God 
save the Queen.” The usual custom of presenting bouquets to the 
chief visitor and to the Headmistress was departed from, and the money 
collected for the purpose added to the school contribution to the 
Keservists’ Fund. 

SOUTH MANCHESTER SCHOOL.—Mr. T. R. Taunton, B. A., succeeds 
Mr. H. M. Chisholm as third form master. 


STAMFORD SCHOOL.—The Marshall Exhibition, £50 per annum, has 
been awarded to W. P. Osborne who has also won a classical scholar- 
ship at Queens’ College, Cambridge. B. R. Beechey, B.A., Ex- 
hibitioner of St. John’s College, Cambridge, has been appointed to a 
mathematical mastership. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—At a largely attended 
meeting of the governing body of this endowment—Mr. Joseph 
Cradock in the chair—it was moved by the chairman, seconded by 
Mr. Arthur Head, and unanimously resolved, that Mr. E. J. Vie, B.A., 
at present holding the appointment of Headmaster of the Boys’ High 
School, and previously of the Bedford Grammar School, be appointed 
Headmaster of the school, to be carried on under the recent Blue Coat 
School Endowment. It is understood that the Boys’ High School will 
be merged in the Grammar School, and that the change will take effect 
after the Christmas vacation. 


SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL.—At the last Army Examination, E. 
Rogers was sixteenth in the Woolwich list; G. C. C. Clarke and C. B. 
Gannon passed for Sandhurst. Mr. C. F. Hare, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, has accepted the post of science master at the 
College, Darjeeling, and leaves us at Christmas. 


TAUNTON, KING’s COLLEGE.—On October 26 the foundation stone 
of the new chapel was laid by the Right. Hon. J. A. Talbot, M.P. 
The Bishop of Bristol preached at the commemoration service, and 
the ceremony was the occasion of a great gathering of the clergy of 
the West of England, including the Bishop of Bath and Wells, Bishop 
Mitchinson, Master of Pembroke College, Oxford, Rev. V. S. Stuchey 
Coles, and many others. Progress has also been made in the building 
of the new wing, necessitated by the rapid growth of the school. 


THETFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL (NORFOLK).—The Foundation 
Scholarship for girls over twelve has been gained by Hilda Bishop ; 
that for girls under twelve by Muriel Harrison. A Senior Norfolk 
County Council Scholarship of £65 for three years was won by D. 
Millington, who is holding it at the Royal Holloway College. An 
Intermediate Norfolk County Council Scholarship of £30 for two years, 
held in the school, was won by M. Millington, who also gained First 
Class Honours in the Cambridge Junior Local Examination. The 
annual speech day was held on October 20, when prizes were dis- 
tributed by the Lady Amherst of Hackney. The school, which has 
changed its Headmistress and entire staff in the past school year, was 
examined in July by the examiners of the Cambridge Syndicate, who 
gave an excellent and very encouraging report of the work. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE ScHooL.—In the Taylorian Scholarship 
(German) Exam., A. W. Tressler, B.A., gained Certiticate with dis- 
tinction. There is a practical engineering class on Saturday mornings 
in the college workshop, under Prof. T. Hudson Beare. 


WAKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL,—At the recent election to Fellow- 
ships at Clare College, Cambridge, both the successful candidates were 
‘ Old Boys” of this school Mr. H. M. Chadwick, M.A., was 
re-elected for his services in the study of Teutonic Philology ; he was 
at the head of the Classical Tripos (Part IT.) in 1893. Mr. F. W. B. 
Frankland, B.A., was the other recipient of a Fellowship, having been 
Third Wrangler in 1897, placed in the First Division of the First Class 
in Part II. in 1898, and honourably mentioned this year for the 
Smith’s Prizes. Mr. C. H. H. Walker, M.A., has been appointed an 
examiner in the School of Natural Science at Oxford. E. S5. Bartham 
has obtained the Cave Exhibition for Classics at Clare College, 
Cambridge. 

WALLASEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LISCARD (CHESHIRE).—The 
Cheshire County Council entrance scholarship, tenable for three years, 
has been gained by Suthren; the Wallasey Urban District Council 
scholarships, tenable for three years, by Glass, Millar, and Grant. 
Cropper has been awarded a Cheshire County Council day exhibition 
of £50 per annum, tenable for three years at University College, Liver- 
pool, and Macdonald a Wallasey Urban District Council’s scholarship, 
£35 per annum for three years. John Macgregor was first in order of 
merit in Classics (Honours Course}, Final Examination, B.A. degree, 
Victoria University Scholar. Mons. J. Bazu has been appointed senior 
French master; and Mr. F. F. Williams, form master of I. and IT. 
Mr. Iorace Fleming, an Old Wallasian, takes charge of the gymnasium. 


The school house, built at a cost, with land, of about £2,700, will be 
finished and ready for boarders about May next; architects, Grayson 
& Ould, Liverpool. The physics laboratory, which has cost about 
£800, is finished and open; architect, Mr. Frederic Wright, Castle 
Street, Liverpool. The new football field, of about four acres, has been 
drained and is being levelled, but will not be ready for use till 1901. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE.—On November § a service was held in the 
chapel for the dedication of the new aisle added as a memorial to the 
late Archbishop Benson. The total cost of the building has been over 
£43,000, of which £2,500 was raised in the Jubilee year, the balance 
being made good by the Governors. The sermon was preached by 
the Master of the Charterhouse. The Duke of Connaught attended, 
and afterwards addressed the boys, and, at his particular request, 
boys who had relatives serving in South Africa, among whom were 
a nephew of the late General Symons and a son of General French 
were presented to him. 


WORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING’S SCHOOL.—The annual election of 
King’s scholars has resulted as follows: T. Stinton, King’s School ; L. 
H. Shuttleworth, Choir School; A. J. Dash and H. N. Eldershaw, 
B. Hartley and H. Raymond, all of the King’s School; E. W. Overell, 
Leamington College Preparatory School; R. W. Corbett, King’s 
School. Governor's Exhibitions: A. J. Dash and E. V. Overell. A. 
Tarver Marshall has been elected to a classical sizarship at Christ Church 
College, Cambridge, and J. D. Day to the Meeke Classical Scholarship 
at Hertford College, Oxford. On October 26 the Bishop of Worcester 
opened a block of new buildings in the presence of a large gathering of 
parents and friends, which included the Dean of Worcester, Canons 
Melville, Knox Little, and Claughton, Sir George Young (representing 
the Charity Commissioners), the Mayor of Worcester, and otMers. At 
the prize distribution which preceded, the Headmaster gave a satis- 
factory account of the progress of the school, of which the increased 
accommodation is the outcome. The new buildings, which have been 
designed by Mr. A. H. Parker, of Worcester, have cost about £ 3,000, 
and include tive class-rooms, a science laboratory (with benches for 
twenty boys), a day boys’ changing-room, a reading-room, and 
masters’ rooms. They provide accommodation for 120 boys, and stand 
opposite the College Hall on the south side of the Cathedral. 


Worksop, ST. CUTHBERT’S COLLEGE. —Rev. F. Aidan Hibbert, 
M.A., late assistant master and secretary of Denstone College, has 
been appointed Headmaster, in place of the Rev. Percy U. Henn, who 
is taking up parochial work in Western Australia. 


PRIZE OOMPETITIONS. 


The winner of the Translation Prize for October is Miss 
Sullivan, King Edward VI. Grammar School for Girls, Camp 
Hill, Birmingham. 

The Translation Prize for November is awarded to “ Nannerl.” 
Proxime accesserunt ; “ Glenleigh,” “ Rosemary.” 

The following are the remaining winners in the Holiday 
Prize Competition, with the exception of fourteen still un- 
claimed :—Miss Mildred Watson, 5 Foyle Street, Sunderland ; 
Miss Alice Worsley, Rodney Lodge, Clifton, Bristol ; Miss 
Jackson, 29 Kenwood Park Road, Sheffield ; Miss J. B. Bury, 
Ludwig Richter Strasse 25, Dresden Alt-Stadt, Germany ; 
Miss H. Foster, Ladies’ College, Linden House, Sewell’s Road, 
Lincoln ; Ewart Richardson, Esq., Brynteg, Middlesbrough ; 
Miss E. M. Lowry, Stanwix House, Carlisle; Miss A. F. Lowry, 
Stanwix House, Carlisle ; Mrs. Gibson, The Grange, Wetheral, 
Carlisle ; G. Gidley Robinson, Esq, Hill Side, Godalming ; 
Miss M. A. Vialls, 16 Carleton Road, Tufnell Park, N.; 
WwW. H. D. Rouse, Esq, Rugby ; Miss B. Shadwell, Trewollack, 
Bodmin ; C. R. Haines, Esq., Meadhurst, Uppingham ; Percy 
Simpson,: Esq., 154 Grosvenor Terrace, Camberwell, S.E. ; 
Miss Ethel G. Edwards, St. Lawrence, Sedlescombe Road, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Ce que les biographes, critiques et conteurs ont retracé avec le plus 
de complaisance, des faits et gestes de la bohème, ce sont les détails 
pittoresques de son odyssée de miseres, supportee avec une insouciance 
diogénique ; ce sont les joyeuses équipées de ce 54 uyant cénacle de 
jeunes gens, réduits à souper avec des bons mots, à se chauffer avec une 
Cigarette ou a la flamme é€phemere dévorant leurs inutiles pages 
manuscrites, employant le meilleur de leur intelligence a duper leurs 
créanciers, à jouer des tours aux bourgeois et a faire des pieds de nez à 
la morale. Ce sont encore leurs insignes particularites et bizarreries 
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| The Greatest Boon ever conferred on Children. | 


Collins’ 


Alternative 
Geography Readers. 


By M. T. Yates, LL.D., 


Editor of “ Royal Atlas Readers,” “New Royal Readers,” “Royal Star 
Readers,” “New Graphic Readers,” “ Graphic Object Readers,” &c. 


Magnificent Coloured Photographs, Maps, and 
Diagrams. 


ee. ee aaŘħŮIiiți a a es 


A New Series of Geography Readers for Standards IV. to VII. for use in Schools in 
which other Class Subjects are taken in the Lower Standards. 


Splendidly Printed in Large Clear Type. 


Size of Page, 9; x 7 inches. 


Book I—Standard IV.—The World—1/6. 


48 Coloured Pictures and Maps. 


Book II,—Standard V.—The British Isles,—2/- 


81 Coloured Pictures and Maps. 


Book IT].—Standards VI. and VI. —tThe British Empire.—2/6. 


83 Coloured Pictures and Maps. 


‘THE SCHOOLMASTER’’ (Nov. I8, 1899) :—‘*‘We should like to be at the elbow 
of Mr. Frank S. Adkins whilst he was looking at these three remarkable books. 
hal ah Ae Because the other day he said disparaging things of our School Readers 
in the ‘Saturday Review.’ These books would literally astonish him. They are 
indeed the ‘edition de luxe’ of School Readers. 

ss First of all, Messrs. Collins have broken new ground as to the size of books. 
They measure about 7 by 9 Inches, or about exercise-book size. This increase 
in the page-size easily lends itself to larger type than usual. But most striking 
of all are the photochromes, which are plentitully scattered through the books. | 

s These are always an object of interest when they form part of the panel 
decoration of the railway carriages on our great lines. But to find them in 
School Readers is indeed a pleasant surprise, and In itself an evidence of the 
educational advances of the past few years. 

s AS to the arrangement and character of the subject-matter, it Is perhaps 
pa hak, A say that Dr. Yates is responsible for the text to Indicate its complete 
sultability. 

t‘ But we Invite teachers to see them for themselves. The verdict will do the 
books justice, and relieve us of the comparison that is historically invidious. We 
have shown them to a number of experts in the educational world, and the 
spontaneous and universal comment is ‘Wonderful!’ ’”’ 


London & Glasgow: WM. COLLINS, SONS, & CO., Ltd. 
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vestimentales: costumes hétéroclites, chemises à plusieurs volumes, 
habits noircis de plumées d’encre, linge blanchi avec de la craie de 
billard, cravates en corde, paletots étranges, chapeaux a defier toute 
description, et enfin les singularités non moins piquantes de leurs 
installations fantastiques. . . » Ce qu'on a moins approfondi, parce 
que le spectacle en eût paru trop affligeant, c’est le detail positif, 
rigoureux, exact, ainsi que les déclarations d'un procès-verbal, des 
longueurs d’attente inouies dans la faim, des privations indicibles, des 
misères dépassant la vraisemblance, par où passèrent certains d’entre 
eux sans faiblir dans leur honneur, sans se relâcher non plus, malheu- 
reusement, de leur vaine opiniâtreté. Ceux qui ont jugé d’une telle vie 
par quelques mascarades désopilantes ont ignoré ce qu'elle avait de 
profondément triste. Murger, lui, le savait mieux, quoique ses récits, 
vus sous l'aspect fantaisiste, aient égaré bien des jeunes gens en quête 
d’avenir; Murger, fils de la boheme, en parlait autrement lorsqu’il 
murmurait une plainte tant douloureuse : 
“í Cette route si belle 

Quand j’y fis mes premiers pas, 

Maintenant je la vois telle, 

Telle qu’elle existe, hélas ! 

Je la vois étroite et sombre, 

Et déjà j’entends les cris 

De mes compagnons dans ombre 

Qui marchent les pieds meurtris ! ” 


By ‘‘ NANNERL.” 


Of all the various doings and exploits of Bohemia, biographers, 
critics, and story-tellers alike seem to have taken greatest delight in 
dwelling upon those picturesque details connected with an adventurous 
poverty borne with a philosophic disregard worthy of Diogenes. They 
depict the merry frolics of a boisterous set of young folk, reduced to 
nothing more substantial than smart witticisms for supper, and com- 
pelled to find warmth in a cigarette or at the short-lived flame which 
consumes their rejected manuscripts ; devoting their highest intelligence 
to befooling their creditors, playing tricks upon respectable citizens, 
and making game of morality. Their singular peculiarities and ex- 
travagances in dress are also portrayed for us: extraordinary costumes, 
voluminous shirts, coats blackened with dabs of ink, linen whitened 
with billiard-chalk, wisps of cravats, strange and wonderful overcoats, 
hats that defy all description, and, lastly, the no less striking originality 
displayed in their eccentric domestic arrangements. What has been 
less brought out, because too painful a picture would have been pre- 
sented, is the truth, plain, stern, and unadorned as the statements in an 
official report, of the extraordinarily prolonged fasts, the indescribable 
privations, the wretchedness exceeding all bounds of probability, which 
many of them have endured without succumbing to temptation, and 
without, unfortunately, abating one jot of their fruitless stubbornness. 
Those who have judged of such a life on the strength of a few side- 
splitting escapades have altogether missed the profound sadness under- 
lying it. Murger himself knew better, although his narratives, looked 
at from the humorous point of view, have misled many young fellows 
who were seeking their fortunes. Murger, a true son of Bohemia, 
spoke in other language when he breathed so mournful a lament : 

t The path, how bright it lies 
Where first we take the way ! 
With disillusioned eyes 
I view that path to-day. 
Familiar shadows loom 
Who anguished cry ‘ Alas !’ 
As through the straitened gloom 
With bruised feet they pass !” 


We classify the 201 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.—Romany, Sabot Rouge, E.H.O., Nannerl, Dodobert, 
Berwyn, Christina, Chemineau, Bedford Levels, Gothicus, Glenleigh, 
Balhousie, Houle-Miche, Apathy, Docteur Zeb, Rosemary, Sanctus 
Valerius, Merrybent, F.A., Pea-shooter, Vagabond, Ferrona, Corbar, 
Fortune le veut. 

Second Class.—A T., E.F.C., Yoh, H.C. Lincoln City, Merlington, 
Craig, Stuart, Mask, Experimentum, Henley, E.E.C., Entreprenante, 
Sidmouth, Stedye, ‘Janitor, Flip, Adoxa, Prig, S.C., Cedar, Even- 
mensch, Martin, Our Liz, Pitliver, Paulinus, Blobbia nigra, Wilk, 
Verb. sap., Unsigned, Italy, Sinclair, A.P.W., Espérance No. 1, A 
Speckled Bird, Lynher, E.M.W., E.L., F.G.B., Fortes et Fideles, 
Astrolabe, Lethyl, E.H., The Wyvern, T. Cosy, S.M. B. L., Brambles, 
Blissful, Shamrock, Eleth, Una, Resolve well: Persevere, Adair, 
Maid Marian, Pimpernel, S.F.G.H., 100.000, Gefangnis, Anchor, 
Hollywell, Bitter Laurel, Chem, Arbor Vale, Bellhouse, E.M.P., Zox, 
R.S., Væ Victis, Sirach, Tisserand. 

Third Class.—Cedeks, Oak Leaf, Bergholt, E.P., R.S.B., Joan, 
Celia, Mrs. Edwards. Lottie, Beowulf, W.S.M., Viz, Garde bien, 
E. Hodson, Pfuscher,S.Q., Gretchen, Barnordiston, Katisha, Hermione, 
Detmore, Mania, Exon, Tiro, November, E.J.H.S., Myra, Glencoe, 
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BLACKIE & SON'S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


BY G. A. HENTY. 
WON BY THE SWORD: A Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. 


With Twelve Page Illustrations by CHARLES M. SHELDON. 


A ROVING COMMISSION: or, Through the Black Insur- 


rection of Hayti. With Twelve Page Illustrations by WILLIAM Rainey, R.I. 6s. 
NO SURRENDHR! A Tale of the Rising of La Vendée. With 
Eight Page Illustrations by S rantey L. Woop. 55. 
*.° The above are the only new Boys’ Books, by G. A. Henty, issued this season. 


MR. HENTY'S PREVIOUS BOOKS. 


Price 6s. each. Price 6s. each, 


Under Wellington's In Freedom’s Cause. 
mand. Through the Fray. 
Both Sides the Border. 


Under Drake's Fiag 
With Frederick the Great. True to the Old Flog. 
With Moore at Corunna. 


Price 5s. each. 
At Agincourt. y 
With Cochrane the Daunt- | At Aboukir and Acre. 


Com- 


less A Marcb on London. 
A Knight of the White Cross. | On the Irrawaddy. 
The Tiger o ysore. Through Russian Snows. 


8t. Bartholomew's Bve. 
Through the 8ikh War. 


The Dash for Ehartoüi. 
Redskin and Cowboy. 

By Right of on uest. 
By Bogliand’s 

With Lee in Virginia. 
By Pike and Dyke. 

The Lion of 8t. Mark. 
Captain Bayley’s Heir. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
For the Temple. 

The Youn arthaginian. 
With Wolfe in Canada. 
When London Burned. 
The Lion of the North. 
With Olive in India. 


In the Heart of the Rockies 
A Jacobite Exile. 
Condemned as a Nihilist. 
Held Fast for Bngland. 
Maori and Settler. 
One of the 28th. 
In the Reign of Terror. 
Orange and Green. 
Bravest of the Brave. 

A Final Reckoning. 
Th Cat of Bubastes. 
For Name and Fame. 
Dragon and the Raven. 
8t. George for Bngland. 
By Sheer Pluck. 
Facing Death. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 


The Young Colonists. 
A Chapter of Adventures. 


By F. HARRISON. 
WYNPORT COLLHGHB: A Story of School Life. 


Illustrations by HAROLD sa PING. 55. 
v G. MOCKL 
THH FOUR MISS WHITTINGTONS. With Eight Ilus- 


trations by Cuas. M. gaan 5S. 
GORDON STABLE 
IB 


KIDNAPPED BY CANN ALS: A Story of the Southern 
Seas. With Six Illustrations by J. FINNEMORE. 3s. 6d. 


ELIZA POLLARD. 


B 
THE KING'S SIGNET: The Story of a Fluguenot Family. 
With Six RRE ee D. HamMMonp, R.I. 3s. 6d. 


PT. F. S. BRERETON 
WITH SHIELD AN D ASSEGAI: A Tale of the Zulu War. 


With Six Illustrations T AA L. Woop. 3s. 6d. 
METCALFE. 


ALL HANDS oN” DECK: A Tale of the Sea. 
Illustrations by W. cee R.I. 3s. Ad. 


DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
A QUBEN AMONG GIRLS. With Six Illustrations by 


HAROLD CorrIiNG. 35. 6d. 


A LAND OF HHROES : Stories of Early Irish History. With 
Six Illustrations by Joun H. Bacon. as. 6d. 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S STORIES. 


Fully Illustrated by 
Laurence Housman, Arthur Hughes, Helen Stratton, and W. Parkinson. 
3s. 6d. each. 


AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND. 
RANALD BANNHRMAN’S BOYHOOD. 
THE PRINCHSS AND THE GOBLIN. 
THB PRINCHSS AND CURDI. 

A ROUGH SHAKIN G. 


ALSO NEW BOOKS AT PRICES FROM 2s. 6d. TO 6d. 


With Eight 


With Six 


W. O'BYRNE 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue post free on application, 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, LiMiTED, 50 OLD BAILEY. 
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Blackie & Son’s New Books. 


Hlackie's Hew Zllustrated Latin Series. 


Edited by Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 0.C.L., Examiner to the Universities 
of London and Clasgow, &c. 


~ACH Volume is furnished with interesting Introduction, Explanatory Notes, 

{sand full Vocabularies, and is illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, and 
authentic Drawings from Coins, Gems, Statues, and other objects of ancient art. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. The following volumes are now ready :— 


CICERO.—THE FIRST CATILINE ORATION. 
Edited by C. Harnes Keene, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


CICERO.— THE CATILINE ORATIONS 
plete). Edited by C. Hangs Keene, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


HORACE. — THE ODES. Books I.-IV. Edited by 


STEPHEN Gwynn, B.A. ıs. 6d. each. [Look LIT. in preparation. 


TACITUS.—AGRICOLA. Edited by W. C. FLAMSTEAD 
Watters, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


EUTROPIUS. Books I. and II. Edited by W. CEcIL 
Laming, M.A. { January, 1900. 


LIVY. Book V. Edited by W. Ceci: Laming, M.A, 
Assistant- Master in Edinburgh Academy 2s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


*.° Other Volumes in preparation. 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


French. 


MY FIRST FRENCH BOOK. 


Ningt. Illustrated. Cloth, rs. 


(Com- 


By MARGUERITE 


A little book of easy anecdotes, stories, and sketches, in large type, for very young 
children, with pictures to each lesson, and complete vocabularies. 


LES DEUX BOSSUS. Edited by Emite B. LE 


as: With a Frontispiece by Atice B. Woouwarp. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 


SONGS OF BERANGER. Edited, with Introduction, 


Notes, &c., by Ggorce H. Ery, B.A. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


GEORGE SAND'S LES AILES DE COURAGE. 
Adapted and E Jited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by B. Prorger. 1s. 6d. 


FRENCH UNSEENS FOR LOWER FORMS. By 
D. S. RENNARD, B.A. 3d. 


FRENCH UNSEENS FOR MIDDLE FORMS. 


Selected by E. Petrissizr, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


FRENCH UNSEENS FOR UPPER FORMS. 
Selected by E. Peuiissier, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 


PRIMER OF HISTORICAL FRENCH GRAM- 
MAB. With a Chapter on Metre. By Ernest Week ey, M.A. (Lond.)., 
Professor of French at University College, Nottingham. 2s. 6d. 


Notes and Queries says :— An eminently satisfactory historical French grammar. 
It is a thoroughly workmanlike production, trustworthy in all respects.” 


Science. 
PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN SCIENCE. A Com- 


lete and Valuable Scheme of Experimental Lessons bearing on the Science of 
Jaily Life. ry A. Anpott, M.A., and ArTtHUR Key, M.A. With Intro- 
duction by T. G. Roorer, H.M.1.S. 3s. 6d 


The Speaker says :—'* We do not remember ever to have met a manual for begin- 
ners which shows so clearly as this volume how the principles of chemistry may be 
brought to bear in a practical manner on the affairs of daily life.” 


FIRST STEPS IN EARTH KNOWLEDGE. Being 


an Introduction to Physiography. By J. ANstep Harrison. Edited by 
W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S. 2s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ANALYTICAL CHEM- 
PE uy Prof. G. G. Henperson, D.Sc., M.A., F.1.C., and M. A. 
ARKER, B.Sc. 


Hew English Classics. 


MACAULAY.—ESSAY ON HORACE WALPOLE. 
Edited by Jonn Downig, M.A. 


POPE.— RAPE OF THE LOCK. Edited by FREDERICK 


RvyLann, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


POPE._ESSAY ON CRITICISM. Edited by 


Freverick RYLAND, M.A. [/n December. 


TENNYSON.—SELECT POEMS. Edited, for 


Schools, by AGNgs Witson. In Three Booklets, paper covers, ad, each ; 
limp cloth, 3d. each. 


1: MORTE D’/ARTHUR. THE LADY OF SHALOTT. 
2: MARIANA. DORA. THB MAY QUEER. 


3: THE DAY DEEAM. THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 
THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT ERIGADE. 


MACAULAY.—ESSAY ON MILTON. Edited by 
Jonn Downig, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 23. 
MILTON.—SAMSON AGONISTES. Edited by 


E. K. CHampugrs, B.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. Edited by F. GORSE, 
M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Books I., II., and IH., 1s. each, 


English. 


ENGLISH SATIRES. [rom Langland to Calverley. 


Selected and Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. Figured or plain cloth, 
3s. 6d. “Warwick Library of English Literature.” 


SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH PROSE. From the 


Sixteenth Century downwards. Selected by BertTHa Skxat, Ph.D., late 
Lecturer at Newnham College, Cambridge. rs. éd. 


PASSAGES FROM MODERN AUTHORS. For 
Class Reading. Edited by Joun Downie, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 
‘“Modern Authors is highly excellent, the passages most interesting.”—H.M. 
INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. A Select Glossary, serving 


as an Introduction to the History of the English Language. By F. KLUGE and 
F. Lutz. Demy Svo, cloth, 5s. net. 

“This book should prove a powerful rival to the well-known ‘ Concise Dictionary’ 
of Prof. Skeat. The relation of English words to their Teutonic and Romance 
relatives is very clearly and simply set out, and, as the arrangement is alphabetical, 
the glossary is a much more practical one to consult." — Academy. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF BRITISH HISTORY. 


By G. Townsenp Warner, M.A., sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, Assistant-Master at Harrow, Author of * Landmarks in English In- 
dustrial History.” With Tables, Summaries, Maps, Notes, &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 1s. 6d. 

The Atheneum says :—' Mr. Warner's style, though simple, is clear, direct, and 
sufficiently varied. Moreover, his selection of facts is as a rule judicious, and his 
patriotic and reasonable tone, the fullness of the recent history . . . please us very 
much. The book is well printed, type and paper please the eye, and it is exceed- 
ingly ea The concluding synopsis is a practical and well-worked-out feature of 
the volume.” 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY. By G. Townsenp Warner, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Cambridge Review says :—*' This book is a godsend. . . . All students of History 
should at once procure it.” 


Ärt. 


CLASSIC ORNAMENT. —Photographic Reproduc- 


tions of South Kensington Casts. Specially prepared to meet the 
Requirements of the Science and Art Department in ‘* Freehand Drawing and 
Ornament in Outline.” In Four Books, Crown 4to, price 1s. 6d. each. 


Prospectus showing Specimen Illustration on application. 
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Gypsy, Gorey, E.S.W., Borealiz, Prospice, Shamrock, E.M.P., Mars, 
Rocketter. Diana, Bavius, Erin-go-bragh, H.D.M.S., Warrior, George 
Calvert, Fleur-de-lys, Ray, Shark, Désormais, Mochyn, Nonyeb. 
Fourth Class.—Muriel Gaillard, One of Them Alas, E.S.W., 
Bedford, Cruncher, Pot-Pourri, E.W.B., Schneewischen, Ali Baba, 
Walfruna, M.M.P., Limousine, C.S., M.C.R., H.J.M., Yes, Hedes- 
reda, Non Riche, November, Damascus, Nova mulier, Proserpine, 
P.U.S., Delme, R.T.E., 99, Absinthe, Fop, L.O., R.L.S. 
_ fifth Class.—Scotch Thistle, Maya, Schulter, O.U., P.A.R., Rem- 
igo, Fowls, O.R.A., Delia, A.B.S., Oundine, Sally, Tata, P.O.T., 
Aima, Nul, Prose, V.E.L., Gordon Square, Summa, I.O.U., Veritas, 
Girlie, Taska, Soudan, Mos, Zigeuner, Pish. 


The besetting sin most noticeable in this month’s translation was flat- 
ness. ‘* The doings and sayings of the Bohemian,” *' with a Diogenic 
calmness,” ‘‘to sup on wit,” ‘tto make a mockery of morality,” ‘* coats 
made black with penfuls of ink,” ‘‘ without relaxing in their vain stubborn- 
ness ’’—these samples, which might be multiplied indefinitely, will sufti- 
ciently explain what I mean by *‘ flatness.” To pass to positive errors. 
Complaisance is not ‘* complaisance,” but “liking,” ‘zest ”—* what 
biographers have liked to dwell upon.” Jnstenes particularités, not 
‘t special characteristics,” but ‘outrageous eccentricities.” Morrcis de 
flumées d'encre, not ‘bespattered with splashes of ink,” but ‘made 
black by aid of ink,” “ whose rusty black is renovated by the inkpot.” 
Installations fantastiques, not ‘* strange initiatory rites,” but “queer 
lodgings” or ‘‘domestic arrangements.” Ainsi gue les declarations 
are not ‘‘as, for instance, the serving of a writ,” but “as precise and 
formal as a legal indictment.” DJsop//antes, not ‘‘deobstruent ” or 
“ deoppilative ” (monstrosities of the dictionary), but ‘‘ side-splitting,” 
P T chain OM “farcical.” Vus sous l’aspect fantaisiste, not 
‘seen by Murger from the imaginative point of view,” but ‘* of which 
the romantic side alone has been appreciated by the reader.” It remains 
to touch on the nicer points of difficulty. Cénac/e has no exact English 
equivalent. It is the club of Dr. Johnson’s day, an inner circle of 
friends hound together by common literary or artistic views and aims. 
Perhaps ‘‘ coterie” comes nearest. Laire des pieds de nez à la morale, 
either ‘* snap their fingers at ” or the Shakesperean *‘ bite their thumbs 
at morality.” Chemises à plusieurs volumes is a far-fetched phrase, 
but it can hardly mean ‘‘ voluminous shirts”; rather ‘‘ shirts in parts 
like a periodical publication, or like a job lot of books.” Again, en corde 
can hardly mean ‘‘ threadbare,” gui montrent la corde; it must be 
“ wisp-like ” ; ¢abac en corde is ‘' twist tobacco.” The final quotation 
had better be rendered in verse : 

‘The road, how gay 
It gleamed in life’s heyday ! 
Alas ! too late I see 
The stern reality. 
How strait, how drear, it lies ! 
In front I hear the cries 
Of comrades gone before 
Sull tramping on footsore. 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 


of the following passage from Velleius Paterculus :— 

Hic nobilissima Iuliorum genitus familia, et, quod inter omneis 
constat, antiquissima, ab Anchise ac Venere deducens genus, forma 
omnium civium excellentissimus, vigore animi acerrimus, munificentia 
etfusissimus, animo super humanam et naturam et fidem evectus, magni- 
tudine cogitationum, celeritate bellandi, patientia periculorum. Magno 
illi Alexandro, sed sobrio, neque iracundo, simillimus, qui denique 
semper et somno et cibo in vitam, non in voluptatem, uteretur ; cum 
fuisset C. Mario sanguine coniunctissimus, atque idem Cinnae gener, 
cuius filiam ut repudiaret, nullo metu compelli potuit (cum M. Piso 
consularis Anniam, quae Cinnae uxor fuerat, in Sullae dimisisset 
gratiam), habuissetque fere XVIII annos eo tempore, quo Sulla rerum 
potitus est: magis ministris Sullae adiutoribusque partium, quam ipso, 
conquirentibus eum ad necem, mutata veste, dissimilemque fortunae 
suae indutus habitum, nocte urbe elapsus est. Idem postea admodum 
iuvenis cum a piratis captus essct, ita se per omne spatium, quo ab 
his retentus est, apud eos gessit, ut pariter his terrori venerationique 
esset, neque unquam aut nocte aut die (cur enim, quod vel maximum 
est, si narrari verbis speciosis non potest, omittatur ?) aut excalcearetur 
aut discingeretur ; in hoc scilicet, ne, si quando aliquid ex solito 
variaret, suspectus his, qui oculis tantummodo eum custodiebant, foret. 


An Extra Prize of One Guinea ts offered for the best 
Topical Riddle. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by December 16, 
addressed “ Prize Editor,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


SEELEY & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


GREEK TERRACOTTA STATUETTES. By C. A. 
Hutton. Witha Preface by A. S. Murray, LL.D., Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. With Seventcen 
Examples printed in colour, and Thirty-six printed in monochrome. Cloth, 
gilt top, 7s. net. 

“Miss Hutton deals in the most exhaustive fashion with these little terracotta 
figures that are among the most charming products of Greek art... he volume 
is one which is highly creditable to the author’s scholarship, and gives a most 
readable account of a somewhat neglected branch of Greek archxology.’ —Scofsman. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. By 
Dr. J. V. WiDMANN and Professor Digtricu. Translated from the German 
by Dora E. Hecut. With Two Portraits. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

‘The volume is one which every cultivated musical amateur will desire to add to 
his library." —G wde. 


THH STORY BOOKS OF LITTLE GIDDING: being 
the Religious Dialogues Recited in the Great Room at Little Gidding Hall, 
621-2, From the Original Manuscript of Nichoras Ferrar. With an 
Introduction by E. Cruwys SHARLAND, and several Hlustrations, Large 
crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

t Quaint and interesting . . . richly illustrated by anecdotes drawn from a wide 
learning in books little read nowadays.” —Scotsman. 


MR. GILLIAT’S NEW BOOK. 
WOLF’S HBAD: a Story of the Prince of Outlaws. By the 


Rev. E. Ginwiat, Assistant. Master at Harrow School, Author of ‘‘ The King’s 
Reeve,” "In Lincoln Green,” &c. With Eight Illustrations. Cloth, ss. 
“A thrilling story of the days of Robin Hood. No one could help being struck 
by the realistic tone given to the characters."—J orkshire Post. 


MRS. MARSHALL’S LAST STORY. 
THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER, and How She was Painted 
b 


y Mr. Romney. A Story, By Esta MarsHALL, With Eight Illustrations 
after Romney and Gainsborough. Cloth, 5s. 

“ Around these familiar faces Mrs. Marshall has woven one of those idyllic tales 

n which she could picture so daintily the lights and shadows of domestic life.” — 


Scotsman, 

SYLVIA IN FLOWBRLAND. By Linxpa GARDINER. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by HernertT E. Butter. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

“ Whilst as attractive as any fairy tale, her little sketches are brimful of sound 

information ; and, as a most ingenious attempt to popularize amongst young people 

a science in which they may find lifelong enjoyment, her delightful little book 


deserves every success.” — Glasgow Herald. 


WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY and the Wild Life in It. 
By C. J. Corsisu, Author of “ Life at the Zoo,” © Animals at Work and Play,’ 
&c. With Sixteen Hlustrations, Cheaper Edition, cloth, 6s. 
“Even more fascinating than its predecessor. Everybody will find something to 
his taste in this choice volume of natural lore."— Ib orid. 


MOUNTAIN STREAM AND COVERT. By A. INNeEs 
SHAND, Author of “The Life of Sir Edward Hamley," “The War in the 
Peninsula,” &c. With Sixteen Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, cloth, 6s. 

‘A most delightful volume of essays on country life and sport, and charming 
studies of wild life.” —Spectator. 


THE SPECTATOR IN LONDON. 
SteEcE. With Fifty-six Illustrations by RALPH CLEAVER. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Excellently printed, illustrated in a delightful way, and altogether makes as 
charming a gift-book as could be desired.” —3fectator. 


COUNTRY STORIES. By Mary RUSSELL MITFORD. 
many Illustrations hy Grorck Morrow. Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 
“There is no wearying of these sketches of old-world life and manners in country 
and country towns," —- Manchester Guardian. 


AFRICA IN THE NINETHBNTH OCBNTURY. By 
EpGar SANDERSON, M.A. With a Map and Four Portraits on Copper (Lord 
Kitchener, Lord Cromer, Rt. Hon. Cecil Rhodes, General Gordon). Crown 
Bvo, 55. 

“The story of the opening up and exploration of the African continent is sketched 
with great skill and accuracy... . Undoubtedly the best summary of modern 

African history that we have had." — Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. 
Innes SHAND, Author of ' The Life of Sir Edward Hamley,” &c. 
Plans and Four Portraits on Copper. Crown Evo, 5s. 

“ No better time than the present, when the relations between France and Great 
Britain bave been so full of anxiety, could have been chosen for the issue of * The 
War in the Peninsula.’ . 2. Tt well deserves the attention of a generation that has 
grown up since the days of Talavera." — Scotsman. 


HEROES OF CHIVALRY AND ROMANCH. Beowulf, 
Arthur, and Siegfried. By the Rev. A. J. CHurcH, Author of ‘* Stories from 
Homer,” &c. With Eight Ilustrations in Colour by G. Morrow. 5s. 

“Prof. Church has conferred a greater benefit upon boys by this new volume than 
even by such of its predecessors as ‘A Young Macedonian’ and ‘ The Count of the 
Saxon Shore.’ The value of this volume is greatly enhanced by the beauty of the 
coloured illustrations." —Spectator, 


Essays by ADDISON and 
Cheaper Edition, 


With 


By ALEXANDER 
With Six 


LonpoN: SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, 38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 
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ORMANDY.—Home School for 


limited number of Gentlemen's daughters, 
most healthy position above and outside Rouen. 
School conducted by two experienced High School 
Mistresses (B.A. London and German Conservatorium 
Music) Every facility for becoming proficient in 
French, also English, Music, German, Drawing. 
Address—No. 3,367.* 


O TEACHERS.—A comfortable 


Home for the Christmas holidays offered by two 
Young Ladies desirous of pleasant company. Very 
moderate terms, and subject to reduction to Lady willing 
to give French conversation lessons. Large house in 
pretty town in West of England. Address—3,934.* 


OSTEL. — A certificated and 


experienced High School Teacher wishes to 
open in May, 1900, a first-class Boarding House in 
connexion with a large school or public institution. 
Will any reader of the “ Journal of Education” kindly 
suggest a suitable locality? Address—No. 3,910.* 


RT MISTRESS requires Re- 
engagement, Christmas. Art Master's Certifi- 

cate S.K. Every branch of Drawing and Painting, 
Wood-carving. Extra subjects: German (Germany) 
and Mathematics.—Miss PoLLarb, 65 Enmore Park, 
South Norwood. 


RENCH HOLIDAY COURSES. 
—UNIVERSITY OF CAEN.—Courses will be 
held at the University, December 26, 1899, to Jannary 
20, 1990, April: to July 1, and Angust r to 30. Dip- 
loinas granted on Examinaticn. Students prepared in 
French for Landon University Examinations, Pass and 
Honours. Preparation by Correspondence. For par- 
ticulars apply to Mr. Warrer Ronins, B.Sc., 
9 Northbrook Road, Lee, London, S.E. (Enclose 
stamp.) 


ITERATURE. — Lady, Oxford 
Honour School, English Language and 
Literature, requires Re-engagement after Christmas, 
Non-resident Post preferred. Good at Games. Will 
undertake to coach girls for Higher Locals. Write— 
FI. S., 64 Upper Berkeley Street, London, W. 


—— = 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


EQUIRED, after Christmas, Re- 


engagement as GYMNASTIC and DRILL- 
ING MISTRESS, by a Lady, fully certificated, from 
the S.P.T.C., Principal, A. Alexander, Esq. Holder of 
St. John’s Ambulance and Sick Nursing Certificate. 
Special attention given to medical cases. Prospectus, 
with references, sent on application. Address— Miss 
V. Frere, co. W. Sessions, Esq., Dalton House, 
Kendal, till roth inst., afterwards 148 King Street, 
Gt. Yarmouth. 


FOR SALE OR TRANSFER. 


OR immediate disposal, high-class 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL, a few miles from Man- 
chester. Address—No. 3,869.° 


OR SALE.—‘ Journal of Educa- 

tion (unbound) for 1890, 1893-1898; ' Practical 

Teacher,” Vols. IV. V., VL: “Hand and Eye,” 

Vols. E-1V.; 0‘! National Home-Reacding Union 

(Special Course) Magazine,” Vols. IV., V., VIL, and 

VIIL; * Philips’ Systematic Atlas.” Address — 
J. Orie, St. Agnes, Scorrier, Cornwall. 


a CHOOL wanted to purchase by 


lady with Decree. Ten years’ scholastic experi- 
ence. Might entertain Preparatory School for Boys. 
Cash £20, rest by instalments, Good security.— 
GRADUATE, Hooper's, 15% Strand, London. 


£ | ‘HIE. Principal of high-class Day 

School (30 pupils, girls) wishes to Transfer it 
to two Certificated Teachers, one a Kindergartnerin. 
The School has an excellent record, and there is scope 
for very large development, it being in a rapidly 
increasing neighbourhood, London. Large garden. 
Tennis. Ample accommodation for Boarders. Within 
five minutes of Station, Moderate terms of Transfer. 
Address—No. 3,g21.° 


ANTED.—SCHOOL TRANS- 

FER.—Two Ladies of University qualifica- 

tions wish to Purchase the nucleus of a DAY SCHOOL 

in a good residential neighbourhood in or near London. 
wAddress—No. 3,925.°* 


| 
| 


: 


: 


| 
| 
! 
| 


PARTNERSHIPS. 


A LADY, experienced in Teaching, 

and with excellent references and qualifications. 
seeks Engagement as MISTRESS or Salaried 
VICE-PRINCIPAL in a good Boarding or Day 
School for Girls, with a view to Partnership or Pur- 
chase. London or South preferred. Address —No. 
3:925. 


ARTNERSHIP.—A Classical 


Man of great experience wishes to meet with a 
Partner having some capital, with a view to running a 
high-class Preparatory School. Address—No. 3,924.° 


OURNEMOUTH.—To Let or for 
Sale, HELMINGHAM SCHOOL.—A first- 

class Ladies’ Boarding School was conducted here for 
many years by the late Miss LesLie. The house was 
built for School purposes, has ample accommodation, 
and is in excellent order. It would suit a Principal 
who contemplated opening a first-class Boarding School 
or transferring a School to the South Coast, or the 
Governing Body of a College wishing to establish a 
branch at the Seaside. Apply to R. J. Begvor, M.A., 
Scholastic Association, Limited, 8 Lancaster Place, 
Strand, W.C. 


ENGAGEMENTS WANTED. 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY (Established 1833). 


EADMISTRESSES AND 
PRINCIPALS of Public and 
Private Schools, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
in the Colonies, and on the Continent, &c., 
who are desirous of engaging Graduates, 


Undergraduates, Trained and Certificated 
High School Teachers, Foreign, Music, 
Kindergarten, or other Senior or Junior 


Teachers, can have suitable Ladies introduced 
to them (free of any charge) by stating their 
requirements to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, 
SMITH, POWELL & SMITH, 
Educational Agents, 34 Bedford 
Street, Strand, London. List containing 
particulars of vacant appointments in Schools, 
will be sent to English and Foreign Assistant- 
Mistresses, and to Student Governesses, on 
application. 


YMNASTICS, Swedish Drill, 


Calisthenics, Fencing, Swimming, Cycling.— 
Trained Teachers sent to Schools for Girls and Boys. For 
full particulars and terms apply to A. A. SteMPEL 
M.G.T.I., Director, Stempel’s Scientific Physical 
Training Institute and Gymnasium, 75 Albany Street, 
Regent's Park. London, N.W. 


USIC MISTRESS desires Non- 


resident Appointment in or near London. 
Licentiate of the Royal Academy of Music. Pianoforte, 
Class Singing, Theory, Harmony, Form. Long ex- 
perience. Very successful in preparing for Examina- 
lions of Associated Board and Incorporated Society of 
Musicians,x—M. C., Hawarden Villa, Addlestone, 
Surrey. 


NDERGRADUATE desires Re- 

engagement as ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. 
Eight years’ experience. English, French, Latin, 
Harmony (Senior Trinity College), Mathematics, 
Botany, and Drawing (South Kensington), Junior 
Music. Address--No. 7.919.° 


LADY, of great educational ex- 
perience in good schools, holding a Teacher's 
Diploma, would assist in organization, management, 
and tuition of School for a lady wishing to be relieved 
of work while retaining Headship. Excellent testimo- 


in High School or good private School. 
Oxford Higher Local Certificate, Faria, French, 
English (Grammar, Geography, History, Literature), 
Elementary Mathematics, Drawing, Drill, Music. 
3 years’ experience in High School. Excellent refer- 
ences. Manchester district preferred. Address—No. 


3917. 


! 


ODERN LANGUAGE MIS- 
TRESS seeks Post, for January, in Public 

Day or Boarding School. Subjects: Enghsh, History, 
French, Latin, German (advanced), higher Arith- 
metic, Algebra, and Euclid. French and German 
(acquired by long residence on Continent). Experience. 
Certificated. Excellent testimonials. Successful in 
preparing for examinations. Address—No. 3,930.° 


ERMAN and MUSIC MIS- 


TRESS. —Young English Lady, studied three 

‘ears in Berlin, desires Po as above in first-class 
chool in or near London, Daily or resident. Highest 

references. Salary about £40. Address—No. 3.940.° 


ADY, experienced, Certificated, 
with Honours, R.A.M., and (Queen's Scholar- 

ship for English, desires Engagement in high-class 
School. Near London or Birmingham preferred. 
Tonic-Sol-Fa method Class-singing. Address—No. 


pte ak ee ee ey ee a ee, 


recommends experienced Certificated ENG- 
LISH MISTRESS. Special subjects: Advanced 
Arithmetic, Geography, German (two and a half years 
Germany), general English, Drill. Good disciplinarian. 
Age 24. Churchwoman. Address—No. 3,939.° 


OREIGN YOUNG LADY, six 


years’ experience in School and private teaching 
(French, German, Italian, some Music, elementary 
English), requires, for January, Re-engagement in 
School or family in London. Resident or non. Refer- 
enres in London. Address—No. 3,937.° 


RAINED KINDERGARTEN 


MISTRESS desires Re-engagement after 
Christmas. Certificated. Three years’ experience. 
Could take Preparatory or First Form. Address— 
No. 3 936.° 


E-ENGAGEMENT wanted as 


ASSISTANT or CLASSICAL MISTRESS. 
Nearly seven years’ High School experience. Classics, 
Newnham College, Cambridge. French (Paris), English, 
elementary Mathematics, Music (Piano and Singing), 
Games, Cambridge Higher Local (Group RB, First 
Class), and Senior Honours. Excellent testimonials 
and references, Address—No. 3,916." 


“A .R.C.M. (also Student at German 


Conservatorium), experienced, now teaching in 
celebrated Girls’ Public School, desires work in or near 
London. Piano, Theory, Pary Singing. Address— 
No. 3.915." eee eee ty 

USIC MISTRESS, A.R.C.M., 

desires Engagement. Studied at R.C.M. 
under Prof. Pauerand Sir F. Bridge. Principal Music 
Mistress in large school five years. Excellent testi- 


monials, Piano, Theory, Harmony, Counterpvuint 
Singing. Address—No. 3,914. 


ANTED, in January, by B.A. 
London, non-resident Post as ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS in High School or Pupil Teachers’ Centre. 
Subjects: Mathematics, English, Latin. Some ex 
perience. Address—No. 3,911.° 


HE Headmistress of a High School 


desires to recommend her late GERMAN 
MUSIC MISTRESS. Leipzig Diploma. Subjects: 
Advanced Pianoforte, Theory, Class Singing. Several 
years’ experience. Has successfully prepared pupils 
for the Associated Board, Senior Division. Not-resi- 
dent preferred. Address—No. 3,920.° 


REN AGEMENT required in 
January, by a Trained, Certificated (Higher 
N.F.U.), and experienced KINDERGARTEN MIS- 
TRESS. Kindergarten, Transition, or Form I. Non- 
resident, within reach of Barnet. School or Family. 
Address— No. 3,927.* 


M4; LONDON, Classics, requires, 
after Christmas, Post in High School or 
Training College. Other subjects: Mathematics, 
German, Drawing (Ablett’s). Trained. Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificates (First Class Theory and Practice). 
Address—No. 3,922.* 

holding 


RENCH MISTRESS, 


French and English Diplomas, experienced and 
successful in preparing for Cambridge and London 
University Examinations, wants non-resident, visiting 
or coaching work after Christmas. Address—No. 
31932." em ae 

INDERGARTEN MISTRESS 

disengaged. Certificated, Trained. Draw. 


ing. Address—Maun, c.o. Miss Corburn, 199 Parade 
Finchley Road, London, N.W. 


* Replies to these udvertisements should be addressed “ No.— , Journal of Education, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 
Hach must contain a stamp to cover postage on to advertiser, 
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HE ASSOCIATION OF UNI- 
VERSITY WOMEN TEACHERS recom- 
mends highly qualified 


ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES 


with University distinctions (Degree or equivalent), 


some with good experience. 
Open to Engagements :— 


Modern Languages: (1) Tripos, Class I, ; German, 
English ; also Latin, French, Botany, elementary 
Mathematics, Drawing. (2) Hon. Mod. ; German 
(acquired abroad), French ; also En lish, clement- 
ary Mathematics ; trained. (3) LA. Lond. 
French (acquired abroad) ; ; also Classics, English. 
(4) Tripos, Class H.; German, English; 

‘rench, elementary Latin, Arithmetic, Botany ; 
Cambr idge Teachers’ l “ertificate. 

History and English: (1) B.A. Lond. ; also Classics, 
Mathematics, French (acquired ae German, 
Mental and Moral Science. (2) B.A. Lond. ; also 
Latin, Mathematics, German, French, Greek. 
(3) M.A. Edin. ; also Latin, French, Mathematics ; 
trained. 

Classics: (1) Hon. Mod., Class IT. ; also elementary 

Mathematics, History, Geography; trained. 

(2) B.A. Lond., Div. I.; also French (Hons.), 

Mathematics, English, Needlewcerk, elementary 

German. (3) Tripos; also English, elementary 

French, and German. 


Mathematics : (1) Hon. Mod., Class IT., and B.A. 
Lond., Div. I. ; also Classics: English, elementary 
French, Ph ysiog raphy, Chemistry, Hy giene. 


(2) Hon. Mod., Class Il., and Int. Arts Lond. ; also 
Latin, English, Greek, elementary French, Heat 
and Light, Domestic Economy, Gymnastics. 
(3) Hon. Mod. and B.A. Lond. ; also Latin, 
French, Greek, Games. (4) Tripos; also English, 
Latin, Games, elementary french. (5) B.A. Lond.; 
also Classics, English, French. (6) B.A. Lond. ; 
also English, Physics, Latin, elementary Greek, 
French. (7) B.A. Lond.; also English, Latin, 
elementary Greek, Drawing, Music, Games. 
Natural Science: (1) Tripos ; Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany; a Mathematics, French. (2) B.Sc. 
Lond., Div. L; Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, 
Rotany, Mathematics; also Drawing, English, 
Latin. (3) B.Sc. Lond.; Botany, Geology, 
Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, Mathematics. 


COACHES and Visiting Teachers 


of good experience in Classics, Mathematics, Science, 
English Literature, History, and Modern Languages. 
Preparation for all Examinations. 


EXAMINATIONS conducted in 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS in all Sub- 


jects, by written papers and viva voce, by Examiners 
of long professional standing and exceptional experience. 
Applications to be made to Miss Gruner, the Hon. 
Sec., 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 
Office hours: Wednesdays and Saturdays, 31 3to > 5 p.m. 


ADY PRINCIPAL, Princess 


Helena College, Ealing, W., wishes to recom- 
mend Student for a Post as JUNIOR MUSIC MIS. 
TRESS in good School. Piano, Violin, Singing, 
Harmony. Č uld undertake also elementary French, 
German, Needlework, Calisthenics. 


UNIOR MISTRESS. — Post re- 


quired in School in or near London. Fluent 

French (acquired abroad, in Lausanne). Good 
Music. Small salary. Experience two and one and 
a-half years. Good references. Free time for sae | 
required, Cyclist. —Miss BAKER, 27 Homefield Roa 
Wimbledon. 


XPERIENCED ENGLISH 
GOVERNESS desires Christmas holiday 


Engagement. French and German acquired abroad. 
Good Music and Drawing. Permanent Engagement 
will be required about Easter. —E. W., Bond's Library, 
Dorking. 


yRENCH LADY, Parisian, ex- 
perienced, requires Ragagement for Christmas 
holidays. London preferred. No small children. 
No objection to some teaching. — Mile. REMonp, 
c.o. Miss Rosenberg, 24 Leamington Road Villas, 


Bayswater, London. 
RAINED KINDERGARTEN 


MISTRESS requires Re-engagement after Christ- 
mas as KINDERGARTEN, PREPARATORY, or 
FIRST FORM MISTRESS. Higher Froebe! Cer- 
tificate. Educated North London Collegiate School 
for Girls and Maria Grey Training College. Could 
take Drill, Junior Music and Drawing, some Science. 
Six years’ experience in teaching. Good references.— 
K. Motuersoir, High School, Dewsbury. 


USIC.—Young Lady Vocalist, 


clergyman's daughter, seeks Home in London 
in return for Piano or advanced Singing lessons 
(Lamperti’s method). French, German, and Italian 
conversation also offered, Highest references. — Miss 
CurisTian, Milntown, Isle of Man, 


also 


l 


(ee experienced, desires 


Re-engagement. Certificated. First Arts 
(Honours) Royal University, Intermediate, and South 
Kensington. Highest testimonials ; would go abroad. 
English, French, German, Latin, 
Natural Philosophy, Drawing, 
Donegal. 


FRENCH LADY, Coach for Ex- 


aminations and experienced in class teaching, 
desires Re-engagement after Christmas, or would 
receive Pupils, or visit them at their residence. Good 
references. Address — Mlle. Lans, g1 Finborough 
Read, South Kensington, S. S.W. 


ANTED, Post of SECOND or 


CLASSICAL MISTRESS. Six years’ 
High School experience. Honour Classical Mods., 
Class II. Classics, French, and English, in Pass Final 
Schools, Accustomed to prepare for Higher Certificate 
in Latin and French. Good disciplinarian. — Miss 
Haig, Bonnington, Ealing. 


RT MISTRESS desires Engage- 


ment. Thorough knowledge of Ablett’s System, 
has had some experience in teaching. —W., 226 Earl's 
Court Road, London, S.W. 


HRISTMAS. — As ART MIS- 


TRESS, Resident or Visiting, S.K. Certificates, 
fluent German acquired in Germany.—R., Hooper's 
Governesses’ Home, Compton Terrace, London. 
Central Offices, 158 Strand. Many disengaged. List 
gratis. Established 20 years. 


| Rigas LADY, Diplomée, well 
recommended, with experience in Boys’ and 
Gils’ Schools, requires an Eeen = S 


74 Gower Street, W.C 
KINDERGARTEN 


Mathematics, 
Music.— NEILSON, 


RAINED 


MISTRESS requires Re-engagement in School 
or Family (ncn-resident preferred). Froebel Certifi. 


cate, Part I., Higher, Two years’ experience. Age 26. 
References. Address— M. T., 34 Florence Road, 
Brighton. 


ANTED, an , an Engagemert in 


School or Family. London Matriculation. 
Ablett’s system of Drawing. Painting. Cambridge 


Local, with Honours. Salary £40-4£50. Apply— 
E. O'Leary, Montagu House, Weymouth. 

SSISTANT-MISTRESS requires 

Re-engagement, after Christmas, in High 

School in or near London. Subjects: English, 

French, Mathematics, elementary Latin, Drawing 


(Ablett). Certificates: C.H.L., Groups H 
Class), B; London Matric., Division I. Six years’ 
experience in High School work. Good references.— 
L. WITEKRS, ro Lower Downs Road, Wimbledon. 


USIC MISTRESS, A.L.C.M., 


Senior Associated Board, Senior Trinity 
College, London, desires Re- -engagement (Resident). 
Piano, Theory, Harmony. Two years’ experience. 


(First 


_ Cyclist. —A. B., 23 Westcliffe Road, Southport, 


WISS - FRENCH L.L.A. 


Engagement for next term. Ten years’ ex- 

rience. Chief subjects: French, Physiology, Phys- 

ical Geography, and Geology. E xcellent references, 
— Mapemorse ee, Victoria Library, Clevedon. 


HE Headmistress of the Wor- 


cester High School warmly recommends a 
CLASSICAL MISTRESS who has filled a tempora 
vacancy on her staff. Address — O., High Sch sol, 
Worcester. 


S VICE-PRINCIPAL, or - 


AS 
SISTANT to HEADMISTRESS.—Lady, 
middle-aged, experienced, trained, Certificated. First 
Class Cambridge Higher Locals. French, German, 
Italian (acquired abroad). To assist in house (care of 
pupils’ health, linen, &c.) or School; taking special 
subjects, Needlework Class, elementary Science. 
Salary £40 to £50.—H., co. Mrs. E. O. Ward, 
Lansdown House, Tottenham, L London, N. 


ARTNERSHIP or TRANSFER. 


—Experienced KINDERGARTEN MIS- 
TRESS wishes to obtain a Post with view to Partner- 
thip or Transfer. Kindergarten and Preparatory 
School preferred..—T., 8 West Kensington Terrace, 
West Kensington. 


INDERGARTEN 


seeks 


MISTRESS 


seeks Re-engagement in or near London. 
Trained. Higher Froebel Certificate. Six years’ ex- 
perience. —L, B., 17 South Street, Finsbury, E.C. 


RT MISTRESS requires Engage- 


ment. Resident or non-resident. Art Class 
Teacher's and Art Master's Certificates. Painting 
and Drawing in all branches, Clay Modelling, Piano, 
—W., 2 Montrose Terrace, Chard, Somerset. 


— m ee aaa e m a - 


STUDENT G.S.M. requires 


A Post as Junior MUSIC TEACHER in a 
School in London on mutual terms, Address— Miss 
Kinc, 75 Maida Vale, W 


USIC MISTRESS desires Visit- 


ing Engagement. Licentiate Koyal Academy 
of Music, Associate Trinity College, Pupil Van Dyk, 
Leipzig Conservatorium. Pie araccn for all Examina- 
tions. Piano, Violin, Mandoline, Singing.— MUSICUS, 
14 Howar Howard Road, Cricklewood. 


.L.A., Certificated GOVERNESS, 


with: four years’ excellent reference, cis 
Re-engagement, resident or non-resident, England or 
abroad. Age 29. English, French, German, Botany, 
Science, Latin, Painting. State salary offered.— 
13,431, The Ladies’ Agent, York House, 142 Kensing- 


ton Park Road, W. 
SC. CANDIDATE (London) 


desires Pos sin January, as ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS. Some Hizh School experience. Non- 
resident preferred. Advanced Mathematics, Botany, 
Zoology, Physiolagy, Chemistry, Physics. — Miss 
Turner, Beaulieu Road, Bournemouth West. 


USIC MISTRESS, A.R.C. M., 


for Pianoforte, Harmony, and Counterroint, 
desires non-resident Engagement. Student at R.C.N 
for five years. Pupil of Prof. Franklin Taylor and Ši; 
F. Bridge. Much experience and high successes at 
all examinations.—AssocCIaTE, 72 Glebe Place, S.W. 


\ X TANTED, January, Post as 
MUSIC MISTRESS. Three years’ ex- 

perie Certificated 1.S.M. (Honours), Associated 
łoard, R.A.M., and R.C.M.— C. T., c.o. Miss 


Greaves, Stationer, Foregate Street, Worcester. 


OUNG FRENCH LADY 


(Parisian) desires Situation, after Christmas, 
as ASSISTANT FRENCH MISTRESS in School 
or as GOVERNESS ina Family. Salary £20. Apply 
faa St. Helena’s College, Harpenden, 

erts 


ISITING LESSONS required, 


after Christmas, in School or family, by a 
French Lady, Diplômée, accustomed to reaching, 
Good references.— Mile. L., 29 Bessborough Street, 
St. George's Square, S.W. 


( PEMAN LADY, Hi Highly Cer- 
tificated and Trained at College, wishes Post 
at a High School—good Public or Private Scheol. 
French, German, both gratnmatical and conversational ; 
some English subject, and Music. Good experience in 
Schools. Best references. —GkiMM, Hawarcen. 


ioe ER Christmas, Re-engagement 


required by French Lady, Protestant, Dip- 
lômée. = Experienced in a School. Good Music.— 
Mile. Enist, chez Mme. Jules Combier, Livron, 


Drome, F France. 


M ISTRESS disengaged Christmas. 


Cambridge Higher Local Honours. English, 
Arithmetic, Literature, French, Drawing (Certificates), 
Painting, Calisthenics, Needlework, Botany, Junior 
Music. High School and private experience. Non- 
resident preferred, or, if abroad, fe enik: Moderate 
salary.—G., 11 Adelaide Road, N.\ 


RILLING and DANCING. A 


qualified and experienced Mistress requires a 
Visiting Engagement, near London, to teach Gym- 
nes Calisthenics, Ballroom and Fancy Dancing.— 

., 128 Stroud Green Road, London, N. 


Pakistan LADY, Diplomeée, re- 


quires Re-engagement aler Christmas. French, 
Calisthenics, Piano (junior), Drawing (freehand), Kin- 
dergarten, Eight years’ experience. Good disciplin- 
arian. Resident, 440-50; Non-resident, £80. mla- 
DEMOISKLLE, Aireua. Aireaale, W Woouside, W: Wimbledon, 


B* LONDON, English Second 


Class Honours, requires Ke-engagement in or 
near London. Experienced Semor Mistress. Anth- 
meuc, English suvjects, Mathematics, Latin, German, 
French (avroad).—Miss JBNKiNS, Blandford House, 
Braintree, — 


NGLISH MIST TRESS desires Re- 


engagement after Christmas. Cer ificated, 
Caupridge Higher Local (Group A, Literature, Class 
LL, Distinction C Mathem atics, D Political Economy) 
and others. Five years’ experience. Church of Eng: 
land. Cycling, Tennis, Huckey.—Miss Rusk, Park 
House, lydd, St. Giles, Wisbech. 


USIC MISTRESS(23), L.R.A.M,, 

desires Re-engagement in guod School. Five 
years experience. Piano, Organ, theory, Harmony, 
French (Conv, and Gram.), Latin, elementary German. 
— Miss Coomus, Bella Vista, Westbury, Wits 
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FREDERICK WARNE & C0.'S 


Prize Books for 1899. 


THE ROMANCE OF WILD FLOWEES. A Companion to the 
British Flora. By Epwarp Ster, F. L.S., Author of “ Favourite Flowers 
of Garden and Greenhouse,” “Wayside and Woodland Blossoms,” &c. 
With upwards of 200 Original Illustrations. 


“ We question whether any other popular writer has done so much aS 
Mr. Step to clothe the dry bones of scientific botany with imaginative and 
literary interest. ... Everything that is picturesque, poetic, and stimula- 
tive of thought and interest in the life-history and nature of plants ts 
brought into view. Every page is full of interest to any reader of intelli- 
gence and ordinary observation.” —School Board Chronicle. 

FAMOUS BRITISH BATTLES: From Crecy to Assye: 
Five Centuries of the Military History of England. By H.R. Crinton: 
With Maps and Plans, and full-page Illustrations by R. Caton Woop- 
VILLE. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 

“ This handsome prize book is, without question, one of the best books 
of its class that could ever be put into the hands of British youth,” 

STORIES FROM SHAKSPEARE. By M. S. Townesenn. 
Over roo Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 

t Here we have a book that is in every waya tempting one. The stories 
are written in a simple and unaffected style... . It is just the book to put 
into the hands of a growing boy or girl, for whom it will forn a most 
useful introduction to the study of the plays themselves.” — Lloyd's News. 


n/— 


6/- 


6/- 


3 G STORIES FROM DANTE. Ry Norry Cuester. With Ilustra- 
j tions by Gustave Doré, and Steel Portrait printed on Japan paper. Red 
and Black Title. Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 

“We have nothing but praise for this admirable little book. It is 
exactly what is needed. The style is exquisitely simple, but adinivably 
clear. The salient points are brought out with unfailing skill.”— Tke 
Bookman. 

3/6 TENNYSOR’S POEMS (complete). With Frontispiece Portrait 
finely printed in Photogravure from the Painting by G. F. Warts, R.A. 
net Red and Black Title. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 


ALSO; 

TEBNMNWYSON’S POEMS (complete). In handsome Art Binding. 
Watered Silk, with Inlaid Panel, gilt, and gilt edges. Price on appli- 
cation. 

ON HONOUR’S ROLL: Tales of Heroism in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Edited by L. VALENTINE, Author of ‘Sea Fights 
and Land Battles.” With Eight Original Illustrations by A. W. Coorrr. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 

“This volume contains thrilling records of brave deeds and perilous 
adventures achieved during the present century, up to our own recent war 
in the Soudan. The selections are brief, numerous, and have been chosen 
with great judgment, and they will at once interest and instruct young 
readers.” — Scotsman. 

TRAVELS BY THB FIRESIDE: A 
Evenings. By Gorvon SranLes, M.D., C.M. 
trations by Gorpon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 

Mr. Gordon Stables’ book, like Aladdin's Carpet, carries us a long and 
absorbingly interesting journey, almost without our being aware of it. By 
the cosy fireside we can sit, while Mr. Stables arrays before us his life-like 
pictures of distant lands. 

HUNTING FOR GOLD: Adventurea in the Xlonåyke. Ry 
Hume NiısseT. With Original Illustrations by Har Hurst. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt. 

Not many boys will have penetrated to the Klondyke, but Mr. Nisbet 
has written this book, from the relation of actual facts in the letters of a 
friend who completed the perilous voyage, that all may read of the diffi- 
culties and trials of the journey. 

THE PRAIRIE BIED. By the Hon. C. A. Murray, Author of 
“Travels in North America.” With New and Original Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 

MY LADIES THREB. By Annie E. Armstronc. With 6 Original 
Illustrations by G. D. Hamaonp, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
bevelled boards. 


“A pretty and romantic story of the days of George the First, in which, 
like the interest of the tale, the manner and style of language of the period 
is well kept up.” 

THE CAPTAIN’S YOUNGEST; PICCINO; and other 
Stories. By Frances Hoveson Burnett. With ro Original full- 
page Illustrations by R. B. Brecu. Small fcap. 4to, cloth gilt. 


‘* Mrs. F. H. Burnett has rarely done anything finer, stronger, or more 
exquisitely tender than her new story, which makes up one of the most 
delightful gift books of the season."—Comrt Journal. 

THE OWL KING, and other Pairy Stories. A Series of Original 
Tales by Hernert E. Inman. With numerous Illustrations by E. A. 
Mason. Large crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top or cloth gilt, bevelled 
boards. 


“Those little ones who delight in good old-fashioned tales about fairies 
and gnomes, Oberon and Queen Mab, and other classic denizens of the 
fairy world, will tind in this volume just what they want.”— Daily News. 

3 6 THE ONWE-EYED GRIFFIN, and other Fairy Tales. A 
Series of Original Stories by HERBERT E. Inman. With numerous 
Hlustrations by E. A. Mason. Large crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top or 
cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 

‘* Pretty and touching fairy stories. Among them ‘Prince Gibley 
Gobley' will especially charm little folks.” — Daily Chronicle. 


3/6 


Book for Wiuter 
With Original Illus- 


3/6 
3/6 


3/6 


3/6 


Send for our Full Prize Catalogue of over 500 Titles, 
from Gd. to 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Chandos House, 
Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


A G G 


‘ 
+ 
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TEN YEARS OF LEAVING CERTIFICATE 
EXAMINATIONS IN SCOTLAND. 


XAMINATIONS from without have not been an unmixed 
blessing to secondary schools. On the contrary, they 
have sometimes proved a veritable Old Man of the Sea, difficult 
to endure, still more difficult to shake off. Even the University 
examinations, if kept too fixedly in view, may narrow the 
curriculum and kill those beginnings of culture which, under 
favourable conditions, may be looked for even in a school. But 
these examinations, though subject to abuse, may perform an 
important and useful function. If in some cases they narrow the 
course, in others they widen it. By showing the standard to 
which the better schools attain, they encourage the weaker and 
remoter to fall into line. They may help to lend point and 
definiteness to a school’s work, and they may serve to indicate 
to the public when pupils have successfully completed their 
course of study. Whatever the objection to outside examina- 
tions, there can be no doubt that there is in the teaching world 
at present a strong feeling in favour of the adoption of a uniform 
Leaving Certificate, granted by the State or other recognized 
authority, the possession of which shall be to the public trust- 
worthy evidence that the pupil has passed through his school 
course successfully. 

The Royal Commission on Secondary Education looked 
for a solution of the problem to a correlation of the certificates 
granted by the University Board and any other recognized 
examining bodies, rather than to the establishment of one 
definite and uniform Leaving Certificate for all kinds of schools. 
There can be little doubt, however, that Sir Joshua Fitch’s 
motion at the Congress of the Teachers’ Guild gives expression 
to a desire which is shared by many teachers, for the institution 
of a State Leaving Certificate granted in such a manner and 
on such a standard as shall inspire public confidence. At 
the present time, when this is becoming one of the questions 
of the moment, it may be of interest to survey Scotland’s 
ten years’ experience of Leaving Certificate Examinations. 
The nature and results of these examinations and the criticisms 
which they have evoked may teach something of what should 
be aimed at and what avoided. 

The examinations were instituted in 1888 and were confined 
to secondary schools until 1892, when for the first time the 
secondary departments of State-aided schools were allowed 
to participate. The examination is held annually by the 
Scotch Education Department about the middle of June. All 
the expense is borne by the Department, even to the providing 
of the necessary stationery, and they also appoint the person 
who is to supervise the examination in each school. The 
candidates must be pupils of the school in connexion with 
which they are examined, and must have been in regular 
attendance from the January preceding. The examination is 
entirely in writing. Certificates are issued of three prades— 
Lower, Higher, and Honours. Each subject is regarded as 
separate and distinct, and candidates may be presented in 
any subject and in any grade of it. There is no restriction 
as to age, either maximum or minimum ; but the Department 
deprecates the sending in of candidates under thirteen years 
of age, in any subject. The result in a paper taken in a 
previous year does not affect the examination. Papers are 
set in English (including modern history and geography), 
Latin, Greek, French, German, mathematics, and bookkeeping 
with commercial arithmetic. If examination in any other 
modern language is required, special application must be 
made to the Department. In bookkeeping only one grade of 
certificate is issued. Arithmetic is included inthe mathematical 
examination, but may be taken as a separate subject by those 
who do not offer mathematics. In languages, if a candidate 
fails to satisfy the examiners in the grade for which he has 
entered and yet comes nearly up to pass mark, he may be 
awarded a certificate in the next lower grade; but this is done 
sparingly. Two papers are set in Honours: the first consisting 
of the Higher Grade paper for the year, the second being an 
additional paper on a higher level. The managers of each 
school have entire freedom in the selection of candidates; 
but the Department suggests that as a rule the highest class, 
or the highest class and that next to it, should be presented if 
the examination is to form a satisfactory supplement to the 
annual inspection of higher-class schools. ‘lo present only 
selected pupils would obviously give misleading results. 
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The requirements in the various subjects may be summarized 
as follows :—English is looked upon by My Lords as of great 
importance. The essential requirement is power to write a 
clear and grammatical composition, and much importance is 
attached to an exercise in paraphrasing (face Prof. Laurie). 
In the Lower Grade a test in dictation is also given. To these 
are added some knowledge of grammatical principles and 
rules, and an acquaintance with the period and authorship of 
the masterpieces of our literature ; but the acquiring of multi- 
plicity ot detail 1s discouraged, and no works are prescribed. 
Any indication of independent reading or judgment is to receive 
full weight. A knowledge of geography and history is expected, 
but no special portion is prescribed, the number of questions 
set giving sufficient option. in mathematics the requirements 
are as tollows: For Lower Grade, elementary arithmetic, 
algebra to quadratic equations, and Euclid, Books I.-111., with 
deductions ; for Higher Grade, arithmetic (the whole subject), 
alyebra to progressions, Euclid, Books 1.-1V., VL, XI., with 
deductions, trigonometry to the solution of triangles and the 
use of logarithms ; tor Honours, more advanced alyebra, Euclid, 
and certain specified sections of modern geometry, trigonometry 
as far as De Motvre’s theorem, and at least one of the following 
additional subjects :—Geometrical conics, analytical geometry, 
higher dynamics. One of the additional subjects may be 
ottered in the Higher Grade, and success will be recorded on 
the Mathematical Certificate. In modern languayes power to 
translate “at sight” from the foreign language into English 
and vce versa, sound grammatical training, and some know- 
ledge of literature are expected. With regard to the last- 
imenuioned branch, a circular issued by the Department states 
that “the experience of recent years has shown that there isa 
strong tendency in some cases to prepare candidates to answer 
some of the literary questions by a course of instruction which 
can bring no educational benefit, and the superticiality of which 
is easily detected in the examination.” The requirements in 
Latin may be considered more in detail. In the Lower Grade, 
two Passages previously unseen are set for translation into 
English—one prose, such as a passage from Livy ; the other 
verse, such as a passage from Ovid. A passage of English 
prose is set for translation into Latin. There are also questions 
n grammar, and usually one question on Roman history, 
antiquities, or prosody. In the Higher Grade the exercises in 
translation (¢., Cicero and Virgil) and prose composition, 
and the questions in grammar, are of greater difficulty, and 
one question is set in antiquities, usually as an alternative to 
one in history, literature, or prosody. ‘The special Honours 
paper is of much greater difticulty ; besides translation and 
prose composition, opportunity is given in more difficult 
detached verse passages for showing grammatical scholar- 
ship and width ot reading ; a Latin essay is an alternative to 
verse composition, and a question in history or antiquities to 
one in literature. The papers in Greek are somewhat similar, 
but of less difficulty in the earlier stages, sentences for trans- 
lation into Greek taking the place of continuous Enylish prose, 
and history and antiquities being omitted. No special works 
are prescribed in either language. The object of the examina- 
tion is to secure sound grammatical knowledye, with the power 
to translate previously unseen passages into idiomatic English, 
and to turn English into the other language. 

The arrangement made for the drawing up and examining 
of the papers is thus described by Sir Henry Craik, the 
Secretary to the Scotch Education Department, who acts 
as Director of the examinations :—-“ The general supervision, 
the settlement of the standard of marking, the revision of the 
work of the examiners, and the decision in regard to doubtful 
cases, 1s carried on, for each subject, by one principal examiner, 
who, acting in conference with myselt, is also responsible for 
drawing up the papers. For this work we have for the most 
part had the assistance, in each subject, of a professor in 
a Scottish University. 1 subsequently receive a report from 
each person who has taken part in the revision; and trom 
these reports, and my own observation of the papers, many of 
which come before me personally, I am able to torm a fairly 
accurate estimate of the general standard of work in the 
schools.” One point here that may be of interest to those 
teachers who are discussing the question of Government versus 
University inspection of schools in England is the happy 
thought of getting the Universities to join hands with the 
State in Carrying out these examinations. 


That the examinations, along with the annual inspections, 
have had a powerful influence on secondary education in 
Scotland cannot be doubted. Of the public estimate of their 
value some indication is given by the rapid spread of the 
examinations. As has been said, they were instituted by the 
Department in 1888 “after careful consultation with the Uni- 
versities and with the authorities of secondary or higher-class 
schools.” In that year 29 hiygher-class schools, presenting over 
goo pupils, availed themselves of the examination; in 1898, 
70 schools, presenting over 5,000 pupils. But meanwhile a 
notable development of the examinauon had been brought 
about by the extension of its privileges to the secondary 
departments of State-aided schools. When this was first done 
in 1892, 63 schools of that class participated, sending in about 
1,700 candidates ; in 1898 this number had risen to 322 schools, 
with over 11,000 candidates. The total number of papers 
taken last year by candidates from all classes of schools was 
over 51,000. 

The results of the examination have supplied some interesting 
general tacts. The examiners have, in their reports, called atten- 
tion to the fact that the quality ot the papers sent in varies by 
schools rather than by individuals, so far, at least, as the Lower 
and Higher Grades are concerned. As the Honours Examination 
is on a high standard, the certificates of that grade are granted 
only to candidates who show considerable ability. Here, in 
consequence, the differences between individual pupils count 
for much. State-aided schools, as a class, are distinguished by 
their results from the hiyher-class schools. Not only do they 
show a lower percentaye of passes in the different subjects, but 
those who pass have a smaller margin to spare over pass mark 
than in the case of candidates trom the other class of schools. 
But the reports note that there are marked exceptions to this, 
admirable work being sent up from some of the State-aided 
schools, The standard of marking may be inferred from the 
percentages of passes in the various subjects, which last year 
were as tollows:—English, 52 per cent. ; Latin, 65 ; Greek, 60 ; 
French, 55 ; German, 77 ; and Mathematics (exclusive of passes 
in Arithmetic), 46. These numbers seem to show considerable 
variation by subjects, but it is to be remembered that certain 
subjects have many more presentations than others; for 
example, in English there were over 10,000 presentations, in 
Greek a little over 800. We may conclude that in a subject 
such as English a larger proportion of insuttciently prepared 
candidates are sent in than in one like Greek. Again, in com- 
paring French with German, it is probably as a rule the better 
pupils on the modern side who take up a second modern 
language ; hence a possible reason for the higher percentage in 
German. The best test of the school work, as far as examin- 
ation can give it, 1s to be found in the results of the examination 
for the Higher Certificare. As the last report says, a school 
“ought not to be content with the Lower Certificate ; but, on 
the viher hand, the Honours Certificate implies not only 
thorough teaching, but individual ability beyond the average.” 
The results, as regards the proportion of passes to presentations 
in the ditferent grades, may be best seen by taking the figures in 
one subjyect—for example, Latin. In this subject there were last 
year in the Lower Grade 1,546 presented and 5875 passed ; 
Higher, 672 presented, 428 passed, and, of the remainder, 113 
were awarded the Lower Certificate ; Honours, 131 presented, 
30 passed, and, ot the remainder, 88 were awarded the Higher 
Certificate. These thirty Honours Certificates were very widely 
distributed over the country, ranging from the best of the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow hiyher-class schools to small secondary 
departments in the State-aided schools of the remote Orcades 
and Hebrides. 

lt is the expressed opinion of the examiners that during the 
ten years the examinations have been carried on the standard of 
attainment has been greatly raised, and teachers, in offering 
criticism from time to time on various features of the exami- 
nation, have never intended to deny the great good which has 
been done to secondary education all over the country. In an 
examination ot this kind, conducted over a wide area, and deal- 
ing with a great variety of schools, there must, in the nature of 
the case, be features that are adversely criticized by some 
section of its c/ientèle. Some objection has been made to the 
grading of the certificates. If the Higher Certificate marks a 
reasonable attainment at the end of school life, then, to call the 
Lower a “ Leaving ” Certificate, is to misname it. If retained 
at all, it is urged by some it should be regarded rather as.a step 
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on the way to the Higher than as constituting a distinct certi- 
ficate. With regard to Honours, the setting of a separate paper 
has been objected to, and a certain amount of weight seems to 
have been given to the objection by those in authority, for the 
first of the two Honours papers is now identical with the Higher. 
But some teachers desire to see this carried further, and 
Honours given on a few additional questions on the Higher 
paper. It would then constitute a pass with distinction and be 
within the reach of any fairly good pupil, instead of being, as at 
present, a distinct grade involving more than average ability and 
some special training. While it is doubtful whether an ordinary 
school should attempt the work for the Honours Examination, 
which belongs more properly to the sphere of the Universities, 
it may be urged in favour of such a certificate that many 
schools have advanced pupils who remain after the Higher 
Grade has been passed, and to whose reading this examination 
gives point ; and there are also the pupils to be provided for 
who remain late at school and do not intend to enter the Uni- 
versities. Though much is to be said on the other side, the 
Certificate has certainly proved in the past a valuable incentive 
to many. 

The nature of the questions set in certain of the subjects 
has borne some adverse criticism from teachers. This has 
been markedly the case, for example, in French. There has 
been need sometimes for this criticism, but, if the papers 
of a year are taken as a whole, most fair critics will admit that, 
setting aside an occasional “ eccentricity of genius,” they form 
a reasonable and satisfactory test of the work done during 
a course in a secondary school. In some cases there has not 
been sufficient distinction between the papers in the Lower and 
in the Higher Grade; occasionally what might be regarded 
as Higher Grade questions seem to have strayed into the Lower 
paper without sufficient reason. It has been suggested in some 
quarters that the papers in French and English are too long, 
and that, in the case of French and German, philology should 
be reserved for the Honours paper. Some teachers want a 
definite period of literature prescribed ; some even are still 
so little emancipated that they want set books. One of the 
most commendable features of the examination has been its 
breadth and freedom from prescription, and it is to be hoped 
that in this matter My Lords will continue to have the courage 
of their convictions. It is true that in the Scottish University 
Preliminary Examination certain works are prescribed in 
English, but the teacher must be forgiven who is unable to 
see the wisdom of this, even though he admit that it conduces 
to the convenience both of the candidate and the examiner. 
In all public examinations, whether conducted by the Uni- 
versities or otherwise, freedom to the individual schools within 
the widest possible limits is the ideal which should never 
be lost sight of: it alike prevents cramming and preserves 
that diversity in unity which is inseparable from healthy 
individual growth. In classics there has been occasional 
grumbling as to the difficulty of some of the passages chosen ; 
but that form of fault-finding, like some of the others already 
mentioned, will probably continue, and perhaps with cause, 
as long as examinations last. One minor fault in the Latin 
papers has been the setting of a single question in history. 
A teacher is naturally disinclined to stake the years work 
of his class in history on one question, which, as likely as not, 
falls in the period with which his boys are least acquainted. 

A good deal of criticism has been directed against the 
fluctuation of standard that is argued from the rise and fall of 
the percentage of passes from year to year. The assumption 
made is that this arises either from careless setting or from 
want of consistency in marking. But it may be pointed out 
that the proportion of candidates who are well prepared will 
vary from year to year, and that a question or too a little out 
of the common, even if quite fair, may cause considerable 
havoc among the company of the doubtfuls who hover about 
the pass line, and thus may produce a considerable difference 
in the percentage of passes. It may be granted that the per- 
sonal equation of the examiner does count for something ; but 
who has ever yet suggested a method of examination in which 
this source of error would be eliminated? Regarding this 
point, many teachers have expressed a desire to have the 
names of the examiners published, believing that the feeling 
of the responsibility thus incurred would have a good effect 
on the examiner, and that to know his examiner would add 
to the confidence of the teacher. Against this belief it may be 
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urged that the Science and Art Department has for years pub- 
lished the names of its examiners in each subject, and, although 
the names were such as would naturally inspire public con- 
fidence, it cannot be said that that confidence has been extended 
to the examinations and their results considered as a whole. 
Many science teachers have expressed their conviction that 
they never could be sure that their mediocre student would 
not get a First Class, and that their best student would not 
fail. The mere publication of the names of individual ex- 
aminers would have little more effect than is gained by the 
fact that “My Lords,” through their Director, at -present 
assume responsibility for the conduct of the examination. 

The absence of viva voce examination is another feature that 
has been commented on as a defect. There can be no question 
that viva voce work, especially for young students, is a valuable 
supplement to written examinations, and, in the case of modern 
languages, might very well be regarded as an essential part of 
the test. But, when it is remembered that there were last year 
in the various subjects over thirty-eight thousand presentations, 
the practical question arises as to how the viva voce examination 
of such a large number could be carried out satisfactorily. As 
far as the estimate of the general work of a school is concerned, 
the Leaving Certificate Examination is supplemented by in- 
spection ; but, when it comes to the examination of individual 
scholars in all the subjects professed, the difficulty becomes 
formidable. The question, however, is chiefly one of cost. 
Given a sufficient staff of competent and proven inspectors 
and the difficulty disappears. Who, then, of those in favour of a 
viva voce test will undertake to move the obdurate heart of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury ? 

Should there be a downward limit of age under which candi- 
dates could not be presented? Probably it would be better if 
perfect freedom of presentation could be left in the hands of the 
authorities of each school, for some children mature much 
earlier than others ; but, on the other hand, the experience of 
the examiners seems to be tending to force the Department to 
declare a minimum age in order to prevent young children from 
being put forward prematurely. a 

The feature of the Leaving Certificate Examination scheme 
which has called forth most hostile criticism is the awarding of 
certificates for separate subjects, instead of giving the Certificate 
for such a group of subjects as might reasonably represent the 
completion of a course of study in a secondary school. There 
are, no doubt, some advantages about the separate certificates, 
especially at the beginning of a scheme which was to suit the 
circumstances of schools which were widely divergent in 
character. Such an arrangement made possible the encourage- 
ment of weak schools, which could always present and pass 
some pupils in some subjects ; it gave encouragement to the 
pupils who, if they attained to pass mark, even in one subject, 
had something to show for it ; it simplified the examination, as 
each subject stood by itself ; it enabled a much higher standard 
to be exacted than would have been possible in a “ group” 
certificate ; it gave perfect freedom to the schools to settle what 
they would teach ; and it relieved the administration from the 
very difficult task of settling a group of subjects that would be 
acceptable to all schools. 

But the encouragement afforded by the separate subject 
method has now done its work; the schuvols have had time 
in these ten years to set their house in order, and the question 
arises as to whether the time has not now come for instituting 
a “group” certificate for all schools. It is impossible to deny 
that the present arrangement is an anomaly. A pupil may 
begin taking so-called Leaving Certificates at, say, the age of 
fourteen, and continue taking them in new subjects or in 
higher grades of the same until he leaves school at the age of 
seventeen or eighteen. A “leaving” certificate is obviously 
something that should mark the completion of the school 
course, and this should be a course of sufficient width and 
variety to make it worthy of being called secondary. When 
one comes, however, to propose a “group” that will not 
interfere with the individuality of the schools, and will meet 
with universal acceptance, the difficulties begin. ‘The reports 
of the meetings of the Scotch secondary masters at which the 
matter has been discussed show anything but unanimity on 
this point. Various courses are open. A school might be 
allowed the option of presenting pupils either for a “ group” 
certificate or, as at present, for certificates in separate subjects ; 
or certificates might be issued as before for separate subjects, 
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and when a qualifying number of these had been obtained 
a group certificate might be issued. Both of these methods 
are open to grave objection. Again, the Department might 
allow the local managers freedom to offer whatever subjects 
were relevant to the conditions of the individual school and 
its curriculum. The difficulty here would be that the public 
would feel that the Certificate was not definite enough, and it 
would be difficult to secure their confidence that the Certificate 
in different schools was of the same value. This brings in, 
then, the element of compulsory subjects, and one of two courses 
may he followed—to have certain subjects compulsory, the 
others being left to the selection of the school authorities, 
or to have certain groups of subjects compulsory, but free 
selection of the subjects within these groups. Probably a com- 
bination of these two methods would be best. Most teachers 
would agree that such a subject as English, for example, should 
be compulsory; and, again, that from the group of foreign 
languages there must be at least one selected. 

When we pass this, however, and begin to discuss the question 
as to whether mathematics should be made compulsory for all 
pupils, boys and girls alike, or whether girls who wish should 
be allowed to offer arithmetic instead, we begin to find our- 
selves in the debatable land. To what extent should excellence 
in one subject be allowed to compensate for moderate attain- 
ment in another? Should failure in one subject entail the 
taking over again of the whole examination? Ought some one 
science subject to be a part of the compulsory profession ? 
How many subjects should be necessary for a Certificate ? 
What will be the effect of the change on the State-aided schools? 
These and many other questions equally embarrassing would at 
once arise, and would not be easily answered. With regard to 
such a simple matter even as the number of subjects, there 
would be much, and probably vigorous, difference of opinion. 
It would, perhaps, be advisable, in order to give a definite value 
to the Certificate, to have the number of subjects fixed ; but this 
would not preclude a good pupil from having a pass “ with 
distinction” entered against one or all of his subjects. 

In connexion with these examinations one grave mistake 
has been made by the County Committees in the distribution 
of the grant for secondary education. It affords another 
illustration of the perennial British desire to know that one is 
obtaining a shilling’s worth for a shilling, and English teachers 
may take warning from it to be on the alert when Local Author- 
ities begin to distribute funds to secondary schools. ‘The 
mistake is that part of the grant has been distributed to the 
schools, in about half of the counties, according to the number 
of Leaving Certificates gained. There could not very well be 
a worse basis of disbursement. After an experience of a 
quarter of a century the Education Department has, in the case 
of elementary schools, abandoned the system of payment on 
individual passes with all its attendant evils ; ; and it has been 
a matter of regret to those interested in education to see the 
old bad system which has at length been ousted from the 
clementary schools finding a lodging place in those doing 
secondary work. That such a thing was possible throws an 
interesting sidelight on the working of Local Authorities directed 
by a Central Department—-a scheme which seems at present to 
be the ideal of administrators. The many years’ experience of 
the Central Department was not able in this instance to prevent 
a number of the County Committees from making the serious 
mistake alluded to, and this in spite of the fact that there is one 
direct representative of the Department on each Committee. 
It is true that a recent circular shows that the Department is 
alive to the danger ; but why were the Committees ever allowed 
to commit such an obsolete blunder ? 

Considering the Examinations as a whole, and looking back 
over what they have done during their ten years of existence, it 
must be admitted that, in spite of the features objected to by 
the critics, the examinations as at present constituted have been 
very effectively arranged and carried out. That they have 
secured public confidence is evidenced by the extent to which 
all classes of schools have availed themselves of their aid. 
Their public importance has been enhanced by the fact that 
many University and other authorities are willing to accept 
these Leaving Certificates in lieu of their preliminary examin- 
ations. Amongst these may be noted the War Office for the 
Army Preliminary Examination, the General Medical Council, 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge (under certain con- 
ditions), and the Joint Board for the Preliminary Examination 


for entrance to the Scottish Universities. In any criticism which 
may be made as to the difficulty of the papers or the high 
standard expected, it should be clearly recognized that the duty 
of the Department has been twofold—to set an examination that 
would not be so unreasonably high as to discourage the schools, 
and, at the same time, to keep it high enough to satisfy the 
needs of those public authorities that had agreed to accept the 
Certificates. Those who are responsible for the examinations 
may be congratulated that, on the whole, they have steered a 
good course ’twixt Scylla and Charybdis, and have produced 
an examination test the good features of which are appreciated 
by most of those interested in the work of the schools. With 
regard to the defects, teachers will console one another with 
the old hope— 


O passi graviora, dabit Deus his quoque finem ! 


W. J. G. 


BOOK RIMES. 
By Ascorr R. Hove. 


ACAULAY’S omniscient schoolboy knéws well how he 

and the like of him are given to scribbling on their 

books. In my day, at least, the first page of grammar and 

gradus would as often as not show inscriptions, which usually 

took the form of time-honoured rimes, elaborately copied out 

in quite a different hand from that used for impositions, perhaps 

adorned with the meretricious art of coloured ink, and headed 

or bordered by more or less rude illustrations to enforce the 
sentiment. 

This sentiment, to the shame of human nature, was, in nine 
cases out of ten, a denunciation of probable thievery. Thus, in 
a popular example, chez nous, one protected one’s property by 
the following cabalistic spell, below a picture of a gallows bird 
pointing its moral to the meanest capacity :— 

Aspice Pierrot hung on a pole, 
All for having func /idrum stole. 
St Pierrot reddidisset, 
Pierrot non hung fursset. 
This has a hint of French origin, and, in fact, one finds French 
boys using almost exactly the same formula— 
Aspice Pierrot pendu 
Qui hune librum n’a pas rendu. 
Si librum reddidisset, 
lierre pendu non fuisset. 
Then it turns out that Italian schools have it also— 
Aspice Pierino appeso 
Quod hunc librum non ha reso. 
Si hunc librum reddidisset, 
Pierino appeso non fuisset. 


Now, if we consider how long it is since hanging has been 
a familiar subject in France and Italy, it scems clear that these 
schoolboy macaronics are of some antiquity. Without being 
able to trace them beyond a generation or two back, I have 
little doubt that they come down from the international schools 
of the Renaissance period, such as that at Basle, where a 
thousand pupils mingled together, from all countries of Europe, 
with Latin for their common language. Books were more 
worth stealing then, and the gallows supplied a choice jest to 
humourists of that age. Going further back, we may trace the 
origin of the custom to the monks, who, on their rare and 
valuable manuscripts, were wont to write blood- -curdling ana- 
themas against unprincipled borrowers rather than open thieves 
—a class then not so likely to meddle with such mysterious 
goods. 

I have inquired in German schools whether any similar 
formula is in use there, but am informed that the German 
juvenile is much too well regulated for any scribbling to steal 
a way on to his school-books. In his youth, one learned 
Lehrer admits, some such disfigurements were not unknown ; 
but the only example he quotes is the prosaic and practical 
one: “Stolen from N.N.!!” That, in its curt coming to the 
point, seems very un- -German, this language having been 
defined as one with too many books in it, too many pages in 
the book, too many lines in the page, too many words in the 
line, too many letters in the word, and too much ink in the 
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Almost all our native rimes harp on that same theme of 
probable dishonesty, from the appealing simplicity of 


Steal not this book, for fear of shame, 
For here you see the owner’s name, 


with its more stern variant— 


Steal not this book, mine honest friend, 
For fear the gallows be thine end, 


or the vernacular vulgarity of 
This book to So-and-so belongs, 
Whoever doth it steal 


Shall have his nose pulled by the tongs, 
The which will make him squeal, 


up to the more elaborate art of this alliterative verse : 
Black is the raven, 
Black is the rook, 


Blacker is the bad, bad boy 
That steals this book ! 


Even the classic lines which Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse chose 
as his contribution to a lady’s album— 


Tittlebat Titmouse is my name, 
England is my nation, .. . 


—are not found forcible enough by schoolboys without an 
appendix describing a thief coming to his natural end, when he 
is solemnly reminded— 
The Judge will say : 
‘* Where is the book you stole that day?” 


Very rarely are a book’s adventures assumed to be its own 
fault, as in the more humane humour of an exceptional 
specimen : 

If this book should chance to roam, 
Box its ears and send it home. 


Still more rarely does the moral take a reflexive form, addressed 
to possible shortcomings on the part of its owner ; but there is 
one such venerable example, quoted by De Quincey : 


Anthony Timothy Dolthead’s book, 
God grant him grace therein to look ! 


It would appear that youngsters—and much the same thing 
has been observed of their elders—are more open-eyed to the 
faults of others than to their own. Even when stealing be not 
in view, the schoolboy Muse is apt to take a satiric tone of 
personality, the censoriousness of which, as usual, proves lined 
with smug self-satisfaction : 


Sum, I am a gentleman; 
Æs, thou art a fool ; 

Est, he is the biggest ass 
Of all the boys at school. 


But such a denunciation, to have the true salt of unripe wit in 
it, must be filled out with some unloved name—M. or N., as 
the case may be. 
One French example, indeed, is content with a lofty assertion 

of ownership : 

Ce livre est 4 moi 

Comme Paris est au roi. 

Je tiens à mon livre, 

Comme le roi à sa ville. 

Si vous voulez savoir mon nom, 

Regardez dans le petit rond. 

Si vous voulez savoir l'année, 

Regardez dans le petit carré. 


Every reader who is still at school will be able to add further 
examples of a small department of literature that rings so many 
changes on the same primitive ideas. The most edifying in- 
scription I ever saw on a school-book was mere prose, yet 
simulating somewhat of the form of verse. Its author was a 
scatter-brained urchin, who, as if conscious of his own weak- 
ness, never got a spick-and-span new enyine of mental torture, 
to be cherished for a day and hated for a year, without copying 
thereon in his roundest hand 


RULES OF THIS Book. 


It is not to be lost. 

. Itis not to be lent. 

. Tt is not to be torn. 

It is not to be dirtied. 

It is not to be scribbled on. 

. [tis not to be forgotten. 

And what it says is to be remembered. 


Worse y= 


Alas! for the weakness of juvenility. No book in the school 
was so often lost, torn, scribbled upon, dogs-eared, and generally 
ill-treated ; then, when it had got its master into trouble—as 
was his masterful way of putting the matter—he might be seen 
gravely caning it with a pencil for not having borne in mind his, 
excellent regulations, 


A NICE PRIVATE SCHOOL. 


T the outset it must be stated that the word “nice” is used 
in a peculiar sense. A “nice” school is a school in 
which “ nice” boys are to be met, and, as to the special meaning 
of the word, a small instance may save much explanation. More 
than forty years ago a certain man said that he had been stay- 
ing at Buxton, where he had met many “nice” people : one of 
his hearers mentally congratulated him on his good fortune, 
supposing him to have met with people who were sociable and 
clever ; but the speaker went on to explain himself by saying 
that Lady This was there, and Sir Somebody That, and so on 
—the niceness was merely a matter of social grade. 

Years passed away, and the writer had the privilege of being 
appointed to an ushership ina school of this “nice” kind. Boys 
are such interesting creatures in the main—though perhaps we 
do not all rate them quite so highly as Archbishop Temple, 
who sees them through a haze of thirty years—that it is not easy 
for the “nicest” school to be quite nasty ; but a very disagree- 
able element is, or used to be, introduced into such schools by 
the presence of young vulgarians, whose plutocratic parents 
send them thither that they may form what are called “ desirable 
acquaintances ”—/.e., velvet purses are to be made from sows’ 
ears by some peculiar process of attrition. 

The first necessity in such a private school is extreme ex- 
pensiveness, for there are few things about which a certain type 
of parent loves to boast so much as the large sums he has to 
pay for the “eddication” of his boy. The youngster knows 
well why he is sent to that particular school, for on an early day 
he will ask an usher to explain to him the various social grades 
of the young aristocrats: “ Please, sir, whose is the highest title 
in the school just now?—I suppose it is the Marquis of 
Polperro?” unctuously asked a boy of less than twelve years. 
The usher had to confess that he had not made a special study 
of the subject. The usher in question had known nothing of a 
private school until he tried to teach in one. Having begun what 
he was pleased to call his education at a provincial grammar 
school, and continued it at one of that class of schools which 
monopolizes the name of “public,” his only idea as to the 
nature of a private school had been gathered from the fact that 
when any boy at his public school wished to use the most 
damnatory language about a particular course of action he 
would sav : “ Well! that zs a beastly private-school trick, I zust 
say.” What the position of a boy at a “really nice” private 
school may be, or used to be, the writer can imagine ; but what 
an ushers is he knows from experience gained about thirty 
years ago. That the headmaster knows nothing of classics, 
mathematics, or any other line of learning is, as Mr. Toots 
would say, a matter “of no consequence” ; why should he ?—his 
business is to hire teachers, and why should he keep dogs and 
bark himself? His care it is to mollify and manage parents, 
for which purpose he cultivates, if he is wise, that which in 
doctors is called “a bedside manner.” Some people expect too 
much. Once, and once only, was the writer in the presence of 
a bishop and a judge, when the headmaster of a certain private 
school was mentioned ; he had been an assistant in a public 
school where the judge and bishop had been boys. “ John,” 
said the one to the other, “ you and I have known a good many 
‘jobs’ in our time, but I never knew a worse than when that 
man was appointed an assistant-master ; I assure you,” he 
added as he turned with judicial solemnity to the writer, “that 
man in his best days could not have translated a verse of the 
Greek Testament correctly, even with his Bible open in his 
other hand.” But this defect was of no moment, for he never 
even tried to teach. Being aman with many sons, he engaged 
some of them as masters, calling them from high stools in banks 
and offices, and arraying them in white ties and M.A. yowns, 
though they wereas far as possible from being graduates. ‘The 
theory was that all the ushers came from public schools and 
Universities, and he who did so was informed to this effect on 
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his appointment, but he found that things were otherwise ; 
Mr. Squeers “ preferred ” an M.A., but did not always get him. 
Some people who are not over-squeamish, and have been 
through school and college with ordinary men, have been com- 
_ pelled to have at one private school, at any rate, as colleagues, 
men of foul tongue and filthy life, and they have sometimes 
wondered what fond mothers would have thought had they 
known the sort of creature to whose guidance and tuition their 
darlings were consigned. But we grow too serious. Ushers at 
such places are well paid, and so many men leave the Universi- 
ties every year with no money, and perhaps some debt, that 
they are compelled to take and retain positions that they think 
of with little pride when they have found more wholesome 
pasturage. But in such positions it is not always easy to stay 
long, for on appointment you agrec to give or take notice of 
departure as late as half way through the coming holiday, e.g., 
you might go away at the end of July thinking you would return 
to work in the middle of September, and not find out your error 
until August was nearly over, when a curt note would suffice to 
show you that your further services were not required. This 
sword was not supposed to have two edges, and poverty was 
regarded as a holding anchor ; but, if you wished to see what 
wrath lay behind the bedside manner of your employer, you had 
only got to bide your time, and dismiss yourself instead of wait- 
ing to be dismissed. The chance of a long ushership was small, 
for either you were soon dismissed because you taught too 
badly, or you were dismissed a little later because you taught 
too well, or were gaining too much influence and might thus 
become a dangerous rival. Some of the ushers of thirty years 
ago set up private schools elsewhere, but most were let and 
hindered by lack of capital. One only has made a brilliant 
hit ; he did not advertise his wife’s capacity for airing vests, as 
did a lucky man who married a daughter of the house, nor did 
he suborn his wife to kiss the smaller boys just as they were 
going home, as did another ; but he bought a series of seraphic 
sentimental pictures and hung them in his pupils’ bedrooms, by 
which means he charmed the mother of a young duke, and so 
his success was assured, the wsthetic mother feeling that 
nothing could yo wrong in aroom where hung a Samuel on his 
knees. A prime necessity not mentioned yet is that the master 
of a private school should have large private means, the genteel 
fiction being that he takes in boys (and so he does) not for 
filthy lucre, but for love’s sake, a love of boys and love of teach- 
ing. Teaching, gua teaching, stands so low as a profession that 
it must be raised in some way ; the present writer, who cannot 
even pretend to be rich, was informed long ago that he must 
“take orders” if he wished to be mistaken for a gentleman. 
But, after all, the great thing is food; no school, private or 
public, pays for teaching ; you must have a house and make 
your pile as licensed victualler ; at the private school here spoken 
of youngsters began the day on curried’ meats or devilled 
kidneys, and continued according unto this beginning. There 
was a large playground, and a monstrous medicine chest under 
the charge of an acidulated woman; ushers knew no peace 
from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. Oh, those games with boys! The 
ushers had to play games every day with boys, the games 
changing with the changing seasons, cricket being to some of 
us the best, and prisoners base the worst. At intervals the 
youngsters would go off to play a “foreign” match, and then 
the word would be passed round that this was to be made “a 
school affair,” which meant, unless memory is playing pranks, 
that the head and his ushers would march, in all the borrowed 
glory of white tie, mortar-board, and gown, to the school-gates, 
and there receive the conquering heroes with all the deference 
due to such great people. 

These are a few of the features of a really nice private school 
about thirty years ago: ts there such a place to-day? The 
writer is glad to say he does not know. 


Mr. C. CArRus-WILSON has just completed a set of lectures on 
“ The Wonders of Creation,” at the Horbury Rooms, W., under the 
auspices of the Parents’ National Educational Union. They were 
attended by about four hundred boys and girls, chiefly from the secondary 
schools in the neighbourhood. Mr. Scott Keltie, Secretary to the 
Royal Geographical Society, took the chair at the first meeting, and 
the Rev. J. O. Bevan at the last. The lectures have proved so success- 
ful that a second series is projected at the same centre, to commence on 


February I. 


(Dec. 1899. 


———— 


A GENTEEL EDUCATION. 
(GREAT GRANDMAMA /oguitur.) 


LITTLE maid by doom of fate, 

A My childish pranks met scanty pardon, 
Unpetted, lonely, and sedate 

I wandered in my father’s garden, 
And watched the summer flowers unfold, 

Or sat and dreamed in comers shady, 
Till I began at six bag old 

The education of a lady. 


Ah, then the long, long hours I passed 
In sewing seams and hemming dusters ! 
The button-holes I overcast— 
The patches placed—the rents in clusters 
That yawned for me to mend and lurked 
And spread in artificial riches ! 
The myriad samplers that I worked 
In stitches plain and fancy stitches ! 


At times would come a welcome break 
For kitchen work—I was expected 
Tarts, jellies, and preserves to make, 
Nor was a lesser branch neglected. 
After these culinary treats 
I said my spelling lesson nightly— 
How else could I have read receipts, 
Or even labelled jam-pots rightly ? 


Sometimes the little one may know 
Awakes a dangerous taste for knowledge. 
I asked why I but learned to sew 
And why my brother went to college ; 
And heard with feelings unresigned 
Men were expected to be clever, 
I had no need to train my mind, 
No business with a mind whatever. 


Yet I had one—and wrought this crime 
To satisfy it, ‘hey unknowing 
I crept away, ah! ‘‘ waste of time,” 
To read when I escaped from sewing. 
What fancies bright my memory owes 
A dim room, from whose scarce touched cases 
The volumes in their dusty rows 
Loomed down on me like friendly faces! 


There in my stolen leisure, pressed 
By hurry, I was apt at finding 
One volume thicker than the rest — 
(The great world lay within the binding), 
And, trembling at each sound lest ‘hey 
Should track me in my sanctum hidden, 
For some brief moments of the day 
I wandered into realms forbidden. 


There, crouching in a curtain’d spot, 
Too fearful e’en to pull the blind up, 
I read of the witch-haunted Scot, 
The prince who could not make his mind up, 
The king that in his wanderings sad 
I pitied, while I scarce forgave him, 
Whose favour’d children drove him mad, 
Whose slighted daughter died to save him. 


Sometimes, at work, a sharp rebuke 

For causeless smiling would alarm me, 
Who Pyramus before the Duke 

Beheld, or Falstaff’s ragged army— 
Smiles due to ‘‘daftness ” Aey supposed— 

Nought said I, fearing beyond measure 
To have my world of fancy closed, 

The only world that gave me pleasure. 


And thus, deft hands my only gain, 
I grew, the product of their breeding. 
What else? With starving heart, a brain 
Starved likewise but for Shakespeare’s feeding ; 
Poor health— the back-board’s use supplies 
No substitute for youthful gladness— 
A shrinking manner too, and eyes 
That troubled strangers with their sadness. 


Lypra M. BAKER-BEALL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW EDUCATION OFFICE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—May I ask for space in your columns to deal with a 
large number of letters and articles in the 77mes relating to 
the above subject? These letters and articles are mainly 
directed against the views which I, as the mouthpiece of the 
Association of Organizing Secretaries, have had the honour to 
advocate. They reveal a widespread conspiracy between In- 
corporated Headmasters, School Boards, and others, to separate 
the local and central administration of secondary from that of 
technical education, and to secure the placing of eminent 
gentlemen in official positions where they can give effect to 
these views. In the first place, the Times correspondent in- 
sinuates, in his first letter, that there is a divergence of opinion 
between the “ accredited representatives ” of the County Councils 
and their responsible advisers—z.c., the organizing secretaries— 
and that the former have stated to the Lord President that the 
County Councils agree to the separatist proposals which he 
advocated. There is no foundation at all for this paragraph, 
for the simple reason that the Association of County Councils 
(as the Secretary of that body, on the authority of Sir J. Hibbert, 
writes me) has not even had the question under consideration, 
and consequently no assurance of the nature mentioned has ever 
been given. But to turn to the general contentions of the 
articles and letters. 

1. Their whole tenour is to deny the truth of the dictum of 
the late Royal Commission that “ secondary education includes 
technical.” Matthew Arnold, it may be noted, enforced the 
same point when he said that “technical, commercial, 
linguistic, and classical education were only branches of 
secondary education.” The Board of Education Act itself, in 
Clause 3, which deals with the inspection of secondary schools 
(the only clause where the word “secondary” is mentioned), 
expressly, as was stated by the Duke of Devonshire, Sir J. 
Gorst, and Prof. Jebb, includes schools under the inspection of 
the City and Guilds Institute—z.e., technological schools—under 
this term “ secondary.” 

2. The various teaching associations (Headmasters, &c.) ap- 
proached the Government to make a threefold division of the new 
Department into (a) primary, (4) secondary, and (c) technical, 
and to relegate the Science and Art Department (¢.e., Captain 
Abney’s section) entirely to the latter. Their avowed object 
was in order that the same division may be made when new 
Local Authorities are constituted, and a Local Authority 
(largely, if not entirely, composed of nominated persons and 
teachers) set up for secondary education distinct from that now 
existing for Technical and Science and Art education. The 
“ Lockwood” Bill, introduced on behalf of the Headmasters’ 
Association, made the point clear. As anatural consequence, it 
was proposedto abolish the control of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment and the Technical Committees over grammar and similar 
schools, and to forcibly take away part of the funds of these 
Authorities to be used as the endowment of the literary side of 
such schools. For this reason all proposals, however apparently 
harmless, for sorting out the central officials must be viewed 
with grave suspicion. 

3. Now, as to the Departmental Committee now sitting. It 
is obvious that it is primarily a Treasury Committee. Its 
business is to see how the functions of the present officials 
located in Whitehall or South Kensington may be most con- 
veniently differentiated with the least cost to the nation. It is 
well known that at South Kensington most of the upper officials 
have two separate duties, one in connexion with teaching, the 
other with museums; while at Whitehall certain of the officials 
largely deal with Charity Commission work. There is, of 
course, the other question raised by the Board of Education 
Bill, as to how to fit in the educational work and the officials of 
the Board of Agriculture. It is obvious that “one office, one 
official, one function,” must be the solution to be sought. To 
have put on such a Committee purely doctrinaire gentlemen 
representing schools or Universities, without official experience, 
would have been fatal to the object sought. 

4. But, to turn to the proposed division of the 7#mes’ corre- 
spondents, which I admit is much superior to that advocated by 
Lord Morley, or by the Incorporated Headmasters, it has one 


fatal flaw. It is a social, not an educational, division. This 
may be shown from two different points of view. (a) It brings 
together under one category all secondary schools (using the 
word to mean only day-teaching-grammar schools, &c.), 
including the great public schools. The first article says these 
“ will come under the jurisdiction of the new Office.” But the 
Act says nothing of the sort. The first-grade schools, with 
their great traditions and large endowments, catering for the 
“ ruling ” classes, and in receipt of no public funds from rates or 
taxes, need not come under the jurisdiction of the new Office. 
Inspection with them is voluntary. The second-grade schools, 
with poor endowments and intended to give an education to 
the commercial and industrial classes suitable for the future 
occupations of the pupils, are already dependent upon the 
grants of the Department of Science and Art and of the County 
Councils, and thus will be subject to a compulsory and thorough 
inspection. (4) This division relegates to a separate and 
inferior class evening continuation schools, evening schools of 
Science and Art, and polytechnics, all of which the Royal 
Commission classed under the heading secondary education. 
This is a purely social distinction. The continuation school is 
the poor man’s secondary school ; the Science and Art school, 
the poor man’s University. To call these “ institutes ” does not 
differentiate them from “schools” to the same extent as 
traditions, wealth, and leaving age must always differentiate 
the great public from the second- (or third-) grade local secondary 
school ; “varied study, discipline, and organized solidarity” are 
the result of the above more material factors, not ot mere 
curricular distinctions. 

5. But one can go further and ask 7/ any splitting up of the 
secondary and technical elements is possible. I maintain that, 
if the “life that has to be lived,” as the Royal Commission has 
it, is kept in view, there is no point of division. Take the City 
and Guilds Institute, for instance, and the Engineering and 
Applied Science Departments of King’s College and University 
College. These are fed largely by boys from second-grade 
schools ; but they also have scholars from first-grade schools, 
from new schools of the higher-ygrade type, and from institutes 
of the polytechnic type. The same teachers on the same 
curricula often take the more leisured “boys ” in the day and 
the poorer “young men” in the evening. The higher-grade 
school, which is practically a day continuation school, and so 
secondary, feeds similar higher institutions in provincial towns, 
such as Manchester. How can the Central Department do its 
work or survey the whole field, if (mainly) classical men with no 
science or technical knowledge are to preside over a// day 
teaching, leaving the science men (who generally happen to 
have literary and technical knowledge as well) to confine their 
attention to evening work. Solidarity between schools and 
their “ headmasters” is not sucha blessing that the real dis- 
tinction and division between local and non-local is to be 
sacrificed to it. In fact, public men see the gravest danger to 
education in this solidarity, which is also called trade unionism. 
Though written without consultation, I have reason to believe 
this expresses the view of the vast majority of my official 
colleagues. I know, by the 77mes of to-day, that one of them, 
Mr. Reynolds, uses the words secondary and technical in a 
different sense from the civilized world, and fails to see that, if 
the “preparation” which he insists on for technical (in his 
sense) education is to be given by the secondary school, that 
school must be of the modern (ż.e., technical in the /egal sense) 
type, not of the “academic proletariat” type, desiderated by 
certain of his present allies. But, then, in Manchester 
“secondary ” does not include “technical” ; the latter will one 
day be administratively included in “primary” in that place. 
—I am, yours obediently, H. MACAN. 

November 20, 1899. 


THE MANCHESTER CONCORDAT. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1rR,—It is a great pity that the rhetorical contributor of the 
paragraph upon what is termed “The Manchester Concordat,” 
in your issue for November, should not have been careful to 
ascertain his facts before he wrote it. It might have been at 
the expense of his phrases; but then the sober truth would, 
perhaps, have been written, and the educational mind illuminated. 

The agreement between the Manchester Technical Instruction 
Committee and the Manchester School Board was drawn up and 
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signed on December 19, 1895, as a result of negotiations 
commenced on July 8, 1895, with a view to the correlation of 
the respective spheres of work of each of these public authorities. 
Clause VII. made its appearance in the “ Directory” in 1897. 
The agreement between the Technical Instruction Committee 
and the Council of the Owens College, which “ was not left out 
in the cold,” for a similar correlation of their respective spheres 
of work was made in June, 1896. 

These agreements antedate the provisions of Clause VII. by 
nearly two years in the one case, and twelve months in the 
other; and they, moreover, led without any question to its 
adoption by the Department. The Concordat of Manchester 
led to Clause VII., not Clause VII. to the Concordat, as your 
paragraph so carelessly states. It is scarcely creditable to a 
serious periodical, such as the Journal of Education, to give 
currency to such spurious statements as those conveyed i in your 
paragraph, seasoned as they are with such evident animus 
against the activities of a School Board desirous of putting all 
its great resources at the service of the public of a densely 
populated city and district. 

There is only one boys’ public secondary school in the city, 
namely, the Manchester Grammar School, and this is not 
affected by the arrangement between the Technical Instruction 
Committee and the School Board, which arrangement was more 
concerned with the delimitation of the courses of evening 
science and art instruction than anything else ; moreover, the 
agreement arrived at, in so far as it provided for the abolition 
of the preparatory department previously carried on in the 
Municipal Technical School, was distinctly to the advantage of 
the Grammar School, as it removed what might have been 
regarded as a competing department. 

The statements in the aforesaid paragraph are equally mis- 
leading with respect to commercial teaching. There were no 
remonstrances that the Technical Instruction Committee had 
signed away its powers in respect of the higher branches of 
commercial teaching. It has, in fact, done nothing of the kind. 
On the contrary, it has expressly reserved them, as plainly 
appears in the agreement already named above. It, moreover, 
regards its duty, in respect of commercial instruction in this 
great trading centre, as much incumbent upon it as the provision 
of the most effective training in the engineering, chemical, or 
textile industries, and it will be provided as soon as the new 
school is ready. 

The School Board commercial teachers are not bewailing a 
“truncated curriculum, or lost pupils” ; as a matter of fact, the 
curriculum is as wide as it ever was, and the students partici- 
pating in it more numerous than they ever were. If it were not 
so, it would be a public calamity. The commercial instruction 
conducted in this city by the Manchester School Board, as 
measured by the admittedly severe standard of the Society of 
Arts, is more successful than that conducted by any other 
authority in the kingdom. No other institution has secured 
more first class results, nor more prizes at the recent commercial 
examinations. It is an organization of many years standing, 
and it admirably serves the needs of the city by reason of the 
centrality of its buildings, the effectiveness of its teaching, and 
the breadth of its curriculum, and it secures, as it deserves to 
do, the suffrages of large numbers of the young men engaged in 
the great commercial houses. There 1s no question here of 
“hons” or “lambs” or “tigers,” but of men honestly seeking, 
with the means at their command, how best to economize the 
public funds and meet the educational needs of the time. 

What prototype in the animal kingdom properly represents 
your contributor I leave him to name, but the sober fact must be 
stated that in all the thirty-seven lines of your paragraph there 
is scarcely one of truth. I am sorry that such statements 
should have a month’s start, for it is proverbially difficult ever 
to overtake them. J. H. REYNOLDS, 

Director and Secretary of Technical 
Instruction for the City of Manchester. 
Municipal Technical School, Manchester. 
November 6, 1899. 


[The information in our paragraph was based on the de- 
liberate statements of aggrieved teachers in Manchester and on 
facts furnished by officials working in harmony with the new 
Victoria University commercial scheme. Mr. Reynolds does 
not touch the central fact that, in the agreement between the 
Corporation and the School Board, there is no mention of the 


harmonizing of the work of the Grammar School or University 
College in commercial or other matters. Owens College is no 
party to ‘hat agreement, and its separate agreement with the 
Corporation in no way prevents it developing highet com- 
mercial teaching—that it 1s now doing without reference to the 
ambitions of the School Board. Does Mr. Reynolds deny this ? 
Mr. Reynolds’s earlier point as to the “anticipation” of Clause 
VII. by Manchester is too ludicrous. In Blue Book (C. 8,707) 
we find, on January 27, 1897, that “ Mr. Reynolds deplored the 
wasteful duplication of work at present caused in Manchester 
by the competition of independent Committees with the Tech- 
nical Instruction Committee.” And this after fourteen months’ 
concordat !—YOUR CONTRIBUTOR. 


LATIN ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—Several times in the recent past a plea in favour of the 
study of Italian has been made in your columns. May I be 
permitted to speak from my own experience, and so sketch out 
for your readers the sort of campaign that awaits them if they 
choose to take up Italian as an extension of their training in the 
ancient classics? I make it a condition that there shall be 
classical knowledge of some degree, great or small, either 
antecedent to the Italian or accompanying it ; but the condition 
has nowadays so wide a fulfilment, at any rate among the better 
educated classes, that I regard the matter as of general interest. 
Whilst Italian has fallen into disuse, the sphere of Latin has 
increased very much, particularly owing to the share that 
women have taken in it. I also make this further condition, 
that the Latin, be it much or little, and accompamed by Greek 
or not, shall be of the best and most intelligent form. Pro- 
nunciation must not be ignored; otherwise we are learning a 
language in a one-sided fashion, realizing only the spelling and 
not realizing the sound. I care not whether the pronunciation 
adopted be the orthodox new pronunciation, or that other, like 
modern Italian. One is hard Latin, and the other soft Latin ; 
but both deserve to be called Latin. 

It is very curious that women have caught up this perfection 
more than men. A correct Latin pronunciation, I am told, is 
practised universally throughout our public high schools ; but 
how often does one find it in the ordinary secondary schools for 
boys? They say that cycle-riding was never done properly and 
gracefully until ladies took to it and set the fashion. Very 
probable, I must in courtesy allow. Then could we not profit 
equally by the feminine lead in Latin? 

Is it worth our while to learn Italian? The answer obviously 
depends upon the labour involved. With the conditions I have 

named, this factor is very much altered. Learning Italian 
then becomes not like taking a city by siege, but far more like 
making a triumphal entry where the gates have already been 
thrown open. To succeed well we must pay regard not only to 
Latin pronunciation, but also to the characteristics of Italian 
speech. It is only in this way that Latin and Italian can be 
brought into useful juxtaposition. The link between the ancient 
and the modern language of Rome subsists far more in the 
sound of the words than in their written appearance. May I 
endeavour, very briefly, to illustrate this by an example or two? 

I do not think that the expression sano turco, so long as we 
only look at it, perhaps on a concert programme, would suggest 
anything but a tavern in Constantinople; and it is only by 
listening to the phrase when sounded with a true Italan double 
n that we catch a suggestion of Aymnus stripped of its aspirate 
(the words mean “ Turkish hymn”). Again, I doubt if one could 
recognize a guast-Latin word .7-eyptianus in the disguise of the 
Italian egiziano, except by means of the sound ; the look of the 
word gives so little clue to “ Egyptian,” especially with the small 
initial letter. But any one, after having made a start in Italian, 
would readily catch “Egyptian government” by attentively 
listening to the sound of governo egiziano. Once more, who 
would detect swjugatus in the Italian soge7ovato, though the 
suggestion is very strong if we listen to the word instead of 
looking at it? 

The study of Italian based on classical Latin is an altogether 
different problem from the Italian learnt in bygone days. Our 
grandmothers had to learn their Italian genders; a modern 
girl trained in Latin knows them beforehand. A classical 
student does not find any gross anomaly in /egna as a second 
plural for /egno (Lat. /ignmum); neither,does facere seem an 
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irregular verb because of its perfect tense /acgui. It is inter- 
esting to the classical scholar to find the ablative absolute still 
alive in the modern language, though the ablative case-ending 
has long ago disappeared from both noun and participle. What 
else can we see but conversis otiose oculis in the Italian girati 
ostosamente gli occhi, even though the writers of our Italian 
grammars give a false account of the construction ? 

Greek too, as well as Latin, finds an occasional echo in 
Italian modes of expression. How could we expect less from 
the language of Magna Griecia? There is the same use of the 
infinitive preceded by the article; and the Italian for “the girl 
has blue eyes” will surely remind us of the “crocodile” in our 
Greek Arnold, which “had strong jaws.” 

My object in this sketch of Italian has been to hold out a 
suggestion to the classical scholar. If he is eager to turn his 
scholarship to account in some new way, or if his scholarly 
ambition leads him to add some son cujusvis to his own present 
attainments, he could not act better than by annexing the 
modern language of Italy. The new study will react most 
favourably upon its ancient counterpart.—I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, E. ALDRED WILLIAMS. 


LADIES AS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—I should like to add something to what has been said 
about ladies as elementary-school teachers by “ One of Them,” 
an experience in some respects similar to hers having suggested, 
here and there, different conclusions. 

That four years’ training as a pupil-teacher is a great help in 
maintaining discipline no one is likely to deny. A lady who, 
without a previous knowledge of elementary schools, is placed 
in command of seventy or eighty girls, or boys and girls, will 
probably have a disagreeable experience, whatever her real 
power may be. But resolution and watching ought to bring 
success in a few months. Only, beautiful methods and theories 
are not likely to be of much use during those months. Until 
the class recognizes that it is “under,” superior civilization will 
be viewed as inseparably bound up with weakness and in- 
competency. For the teacher the effort of those months is 
costly—perhaps only those who have made it can understand 
what it involves—but (provided, of course, one can make it) one 
would be reluctant to be relieved of it at a cost of four years. 
Of course, the class suffers at first, for during those months it 
does little or no work ; but this loss Is not irretrievable. 

I suppose a lady might take up teaching in an elementary 
school to gain experience, or to earn a livelihood, or (apparently) 
from philanthropic motives. No experience could be more 
valuable. One must, of course, learn to do the work within a 
reasonable time; one isn’t paid for benefiting oneself, particu- 
larly when this ts at the expense of others. But, when all scores 
are cleared off, departure is joyful. 

As regards the livelihood such work affords, I suppose the 
average salary of well qualified assistants in large schools does 
not ditfer much from that of high-school mistresses, and there 
is always the chance of securing a head post. But the teacher 
who remains an assistant is likely to be prematurely worn out. 
The strain of holding the attention of a huge class of more or 
less rough children, and of exacting thorough work from them, 
is great, however small it may seem to an uninitiated onlooker. 
Work in a higher Board school (or, indeed, almost any work) 
is much to be preferred. More book-learning is, of course, 
required, but the salaries are higher, the subjects more interest- 
ing, the pupils older, and the classes, as a rule, smaller. 
Perhaps some one of your correspondents could give definite 
information as to the prospects of workers in these schools. 
Some of us high-school teachers, by whom money has to be con- 
sidered before pleasant conditions of work, would not be among 
the least interested. 

Last, if any lady takes up elementary teaching from a wish to 
be a “beautiful” influence, she is likely to be disappointed. It 
seems a pity that so much is said about the possible beautiful 
influence of teachers. Our own characters need some attention 
(some of us could scarcely court imitation), and there is our 
definite teaching work to be done. Perhaps our influence is 
best left to take care of itself. In the case of a lady who, posing 
apart, wishes to do children moral good through the medium of 
elementary teaching, it is difficult to see why she should prefer 
the more civilized schools. It seems likely that she would 


choose the lowest. It doesn’t appear, apart from the discipline 
difficulty, which may be overcome, why she should be less of a 
help to slum children than one sprung from a class nearer their 
own. But she would have to overcome the difficulties referred 
to above, and then spend the greater part of the time in a 
teaching which is necessarily grind; after all, she must fulfil 
the requirements of the Code. Civilization would doubtless 
proceed, but somewhat slowly. The disagreeable conditions 
described by “ One of Them” have also to be faced (though as 
regards the mother difficulty, one learns, painfully, it is true, 
how to deal with the single sober mother, and intoxication and 
numbers need not be met if access to the class-rooms be 
regulated). Ladies who would teach in elementary schools 
from philanthropic motives must, at the best, be rare. Re- 
membering old colleagues, I must say, in conclusion, that 
ladies are not unknown in the ordinary ranks of elementary- 
school teachers.—I am, Sir, yours truly, I. B. 
October 27, 1899. 


THE OUNDLE DISMISSAL CASE. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


S1R,—Will you allow me to say a few words on the question 
of the powers of headmasters to dismiss assistants, which is 
brought into special prominence by the Oundle School case? 
The remedy seems to lie with the governing body of Oundle 
School. Definite statements of a slanderous character, if they 
are untrue, have been publicly made by two clergymen against 
the Headmaster. I cannot understand why he does not at once 
seek his remedy in the Law Courts, if these statements are un- 
true, and, if I were a member of his governing body, I would 
insist upon his doing so, or at least proving them to be untrue, 
or upon his being dismissed. It seems to me that in all cases 
the governing body or trustees of a school ought to have one 
power only, which is not financial, over a headmaster, and that 
is dismissal. He, again, ought to have the absolute selection 
and power of dismissal of his own subordinates ; but 1 cannot 
conceive any more imperative reason for his own dismissal by 
his governing body than the conviction that he misuses his 
power. A very common opinion seems to be that the assistant- 
master ought to have a right of appeal. I entirely dissent from 
this opinion for three reasons: first, the headmaster has no 
right of appeal from his governing body; secondly, if the 
governing body goes against the headmaster in any case in 
which he says he cannot work harmoniously or advantageously 
with any given assistant, it is tantamount to dismissal with any 
self-respecting man; and, thirdly, because there are many 
cases in which there may be an absolute knowledge in the 
mind of a headmaster that the presence of a given assistant is 
undesirable in a school, and yet he cannot bring legal proof in 
support of his charges if they are definite, or in a great many 
cases formulate any charge at all. A case once came under my 
knowledge of suspicions of a serious nature falling on an 
assistant-master. There was no legal proof. The headmaster 
paid him his salary and dismissed him. Years afterwards he 
wrote to the headmaster and admitted that his suspicions had 
been correct. 

What, again, are you to do in cases of a kind with which all 
headmasters who have any experience must be familiar? A 
man, who yet does his work conscientiously and well, is a centre 
of sets among either masters or boys, and clearly, in the opinion 
of the headmaster, tends to disintegrate the social fabric of a 
school. Another is a born tale-bearer, constantly making mis- 
chief. The influence of another is tending to habits of great 
expensiveness in entertainments, or to late hours, with their 
usual accompaniments, among the younger members of the 
staff. Another not only has aggressive opinions of a kind which 
I may call “agnostic,” but insinuates such opinions among the 
upper boys. I am not thinking of any particular cases in what 
I have said—I am rather thinking of cases, of a somewhat 
similar nature, which have come under my knowledge here or 
at other schools. 

There is also the not infrequent case of a man who gets into 
a rut long before any age which can be fixed for superannuation, 
and who, consequently, has no stimulating power whatever over 
his boys. In short, is the headmaster to be obliged to work with 
unsuitable tools and then to be held accountable for the success 
and well-being of a school? Of course, every plan which can 
be adopted in this, as in all other complicated"human concerns, 
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is liable to objections ; but the simple plan of the headmaster 
being liable to dismissal from the governing body, and having, 
therefore, the free selection of his own instruments and 
methods, seems to me the plan which is most conducive to the 
efficiency of schools, and it is certainly the one which I intend 
to adopt in my own foundation.—I am, yours, &c., 

Loretto School, November 20. H. H. ALMOND. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Stk,—The remarkable correspondence which has appeared 
in the last two numbers of the Journal from two ex-masters of 
Oundle School will call attention once more to the ever-pressiny 
tenure question. Various remedies in the shape of changes in 
the present method of appointing and dismissing assistants 
have been suggested; but what I should like to call your 
readers’ attention to is that no change of machinery can prevent 
a certain kind of headmaster from worrying and harassing 
into resignation an assistant whom he docs not care to openly 
dismiss. The principal safeguard against such conduct on the 
part of a headmaster must be a stronger feeling of resentment 
on the part of the staff, as a wholc, and a stronger sense of 
solidarity amongst its members. Let a statf show that it 
resents the bullying of any assistant as an insult offered to its 
self-respect as a body, and all the members of that staff will 
probably be safe in future. Few headmasters would care to 
quarrel with a united common room. I shall be told probably 
that it is impossible to get the staff to act together in these 
cases. If that is so, it is another proof that professional feeling 
is still lamentably weak among assistant-masters. And without 
strony professional and fraternal feeling we can do nothing.— 
Yours truly, G. F. BRIDGE, 

25 Tower Street, Ipswich. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Stk,—I have read, with much astonishment, the correspondence 
appearing in your columns having reference to this school. If those 
letters were written with the idea of a warning to parents and others, and 
so damaging the school, I believe, and hope, they will entirely fail in 
their object. There have been times in the history of Oundle when 
such attacks on the leadmaster would have possibly damaged its 
name; but now it would, I believe, require more weight than this 
correspondence, even though it be that of past assistant-masters and 
clergymen, to destroy the reputation of the school and the name of 
the Headmaster. 

Before Mr. Sanderson came to Oundle the school was comparatively 
little known. Now its fame is widespread, and the reputation he has 
gained for it at Cambridge is one, I venture to say, which can never be 
blotted out. Further, the numbers in the school when Mr. Sander- 
son took up the headmastership were under a hundred. They have 
now reached nearly a hundred and fifty, and are increasing every 
term. This has necessitated the building of two new boarding-houses 
and additions to the school buildings. In fact, each year sees the 
name of ‘* Oundle ” coming more and more to the front. 

With these facts before us, can it be believed that Mr. Sanderson has 
acted as stated by your correspondents? If this were the case, he 
would be absolutely acting and working against himsclf, which seems 
incredible, especially having regard to the great interest he has in the 
school. 

I trust, sir, if Mr. Sanderson should not see fit to answer these 
attacks, you will not regard such a course as being entirely against 
him. He will be well advised, in my humble opinion, if he treats the 
matter with silent contempt. If Mr. Sanderson desired to contest the 
truth of the allegations made against him, or any of them, the law 
gives him a course which provides a remedy far better than is attained 
by a mere answer through the Press.—I am, sir, Yours faithfully, 

AN OLD Boy. 


WOMEN STUDENTS OF THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF 
IRELAND. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education, 


Sirk,—In the notes of your Irish correspondent for June, 1899, 
referring to certain disabilities of Dublin women students, it is stated that 
more than half of the total number of students (women) live in Dublin, 
and the complaint is made that they are ‘‘ the worst treated body of 
students in the University.” As to the preponderating number of 
Dublin women candidates, it is certainly not verified in the University 
returns of the women graduates of this year. We find 41 ladies 
obtained the B.A. degree: 20 of these are from Belfast, 16 from 
Dublin ; the remaining 5, being prepared by private study, do not give 
their locality or residence, 


A further analysis of the Belfast candidates shows that not one 
of these 20 studied at Queen's College, Belfast, and therefore did 
not, as insinuated by your correspondent, enjoy the special advantage 
of being trained by Fellows of the R.U.I., for 13 of them, we find, 
entered direct from Victoria College, Belfast, and 7 from Kelvin House. 

Of the 16 Dublin women graduates, 8 were from Alexandra College, 
6 from St. Mary’s University College, and 2 from Loreto College, 
Dublin, their advantages being greater than those of Belfast in this 
respect, that they enjoyed the privilege of being taught by some of the 
examiners. 

The perfect system that should be aimed at by the Royal University 
is not to have examiners who are teachers, but to furnish extern 
examiners who do not teach in any of the colleges entering for 
examination. 

There were § women medical graduates this year, 3 being 
educated at Queen’s College, Belfast, and 2 at the Catholic Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Dublin. As there are no special classes 
or colleges for women students in Ireland, the numbers of women 
studying medicine do not seem to warrant the existence of such in this 
country. — Faithfully yours, TRUTH. 


ENGLISIT VERSE IN SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır, —The subjoined version of an epigram of Martial’s was made 
under the following circumstances. A pupil of mine, on coming down 
from Oxford the other day, brought with him the papers that had been 
set at the Magdalen College Entrance Scholarships Examination. The 
last question in the critical paper was : 


“ Translate into English verse :— 
Alcime, quem raptum domino crescentibus annis, 
Lavicano levi cxspite velat humus, 
Accipe non Pario nutantia pondera saxo, 
(Jue cineri vanus dat ruitura labor, 
Sed faciles buxos et opacas palmitis umbras 
(Ju.cque virent lacrimis roscida prata meis. 
Accipe, care puer, nostri monimenta doloris : 
Hic tibi perpetuo tempore vivet honor. 
Cum mihi supremos Lachesis perneverit annos, 
Non aliter cineres mando jacere meos. 
Martial I. Ixxxviii.” 
My young friend considered this a very stupid question to set—an 
opinion in which I by no means concurred. The upshot of the dis- 
cussion was that the lads asked me to do it. I accepted the challenge, 
and turned out this version under their eyes in exactly ten minutes : 


“ On Alcimus, in budding years reft from his grieving lord, 
Lavicum’s soil rests lightly beneath its mantling sward ; 
Iere is no beetling monument of Parian marble wrought— 
For dust an empty tribute that shall to dust be brought, 
But humble box and vine-shoot cast their shadows o’er his head, 
And dewy meadow greenery by loving tear-drops fed. 
Beloved lad, find here memorials of my woe : 
A token of aflection that shall perish never moe. 
When the thread of my existence is on Fate’s spindle wound, 
May my ashes thus tind burial beneath some verdant mound.” 


It is not vanity that prompts me to send you this very hasty and im- 
perfect version; but I am induced to do so in the hope that such a 
question may be found a little oftener than hitherto in similar papers. 
Since you, Sir, and I were young, aids to classical study have increased 
enormously ; and critical questions which formerly presupposed con- 
siderable and careful reading of big books may now answered con- 
cisely and accurately by an industrious getting up of small manuals. — 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, J. P. OWEN. 
72 Comeragh Road, W., November, 1899. 


PHONETICS. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


DEAR SiR, —Mr. Shaw Jeffrey suggests that Mr. Drummond is in 
the position of the physician who should heal himself. It is but fair 
to Mr. Drummond to let all interested know that, in this case, the 
physician is well on the way to healing himself, inasmuch as he does 
use a modified spelling in his ordinary work, as I know from corre- 
spondence with him. 

Mr. Drummond falls into error, I think, in confusing his aims, those 
of a spelling reformer, with those of the supporters of the use of 
phonetics in the class-room. The latter, as explicitly stated in the 
interim report of the Sub-Committee on Phonetics of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, are not aiming at a reformed orthography, but 
solely at an aid to the acquisition of a good pronunciation, either of 
English or other spoken tongues. Experience shows that the aims of 
the phonetician are realizable. History has over and over again shown 
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that the results cf a spelling reform can never be more than temporarily 
serviceable. English, French, and German have all in their time been 
tampered with by spelling reformers. In spite of it they continue to 
change their pronunciation. We must Fave a spelling reform atcut 
every thirty years if we are to bave a ;henetic spellirg in our Lecks 
and newspapers.— Yours faithfully, aa TER 
Rossall School, Fleetwood, Lencs. PAR OLD Neee UNIMON: 


FONETICS FOR SCOOLZ. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—A personal newzpaper worfare iz seldcm prcħtabl, and Mr. 
Jeffrey must excuze me if I doo not return the ‘* retort curteus.” The 
leveling ov my oan que stion ‘Why be afraid ?” (tu rite foneticaly) duz 
not aply tume. This he miht hav seen had he red my adres at foot ov 
my letter. On aul ocazhons, wherever prudent, I rite my private and 
ofishal letterz, and thoaz tu the Pres, in a more or les fonetic form, and 
hav publisht three pamilets: too—‘‘ How tu doo It” and ‘* Our Sacred 
Orthografy ”—in an amendcd orthografy, and ‘* The Case for Spellirg 
Reform” in the style sujested in the former part ov my last letter. 
Copiz ov theez I shal gladly forwerd free tu aplicants. 

The question ov fonetics for scoolz iz ov graiter moment than whot 
either Mr. Jeflrey or myself may or may not be afraid ov, and I trust 
atenshon wil be paid tu the subject in hand rather than personal 
matterz, altho Mr. Jefirey iz free tu say whotever he choozez about me. 
Perhaps I may take it az a compliment that he haz found no folt with 
the skeem and the sujested formz. 

On paij 637 I notis Canon Hayman’z remarks at Carlisle ar quoted, 
and in brakets the wurdz ‘* shurly a libel” folo hiz staitment that not 
more than three memberz ov the Hous ov Commonz cud spel ‘‘ un- 
paraleld.” This staitment woz made yearz ago by the then Riht 
Onorabl Robert Lowe, M.P. Lord Malmesbury haz also afirmd that 
aul the Prime Ministerz from Pitt tu Palmerston wer indifterent spellerz, 
and not long ago Mr. Chamberlain woz caut tripping over ‘‘ beneficent.” 
Wer an orthogratic test aplied tu onorabl memberz, they wud cum out 
no better than uther clases ov the comunity hooz strongest point iz not 
orthografic perfecshon. The testimony ov ‘‘ proof readerz’’ would be 
ov interest. — Voorz truly, H. DRUMMOND. 

S. Nicolas’ Hous, Ietton-le-Hole, R.S.O. 

November 10, 1899. 


TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 

Str,—I am sorry to find that my letter to the Saturday Nevrew 
unwittingly contained a grave educational heresy. All I meant to 
convey by the passage to which you take exception was that the methods 
now apparently unavoidable in dealing with lower classes containing 
siaty, seventy, or eighty more or less irregular and apathetic chilcren 
should not be extended beyond the third standard, but that a fresh 
object should be pursued in the upper portions of the school. 

This change of object was, I thought, rendered possible by the fact 
that, whatever might be the defects in our methods of lower-standard 
instruction, the teaching in these standards at any rate succeeds in im- 
parting a fairly thorough knowledge of the essential portions of the 
three R’s. Accordingly the later years of school life might be less 
hampered by obligatory Code syllabuses, and thereby left freer for a 
general all-round development of the faculties and character in the 
hands of a well educated teacher. 

Although a liberal profession must be more or less ab initio self- 
supporting, this fact can, I think, hardly be used as an argument against 
the proposition that an elementary teacher should be allowed, and even 
encouraged, to gain as wide an educational and social experience during 
his apprenticeship and college days as is necessary for his future eftec- 
tiveness. —I remain, Yours faithfully, z : ao, 

7 Albion Place, The Crescent, Salford. FRANK J. ADKINS. 

November 8, 1899. 


THE SWANLEY HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 

DEAR Sirk,—As you have sometimes noticed the College with interest, 
I think you may like to hear of its success. There are now eighty-two 
students, and five County Councils offer scholarships at the College. 
These (consisting of full training, board, and lodging for two years) are 
open to students whose parents have not a larger joint income than 
£400 a year. Some of these must naturally come from the ‘‘ pro- 
fessional classes,” and these are at last realizing that there is a real 
future for the educated horticulturist and fruit grower. When the 
course is over good posts are to be had by capable students. Besides 
the Banksian Medal we have won the silver cup and two first prizes 
at Bromley, and three firsts and four seconds at Woolwich for chrys- 
anthemums this month. Througha grant from the Kent County Council 
we are enabled to build a large new room for microscopic botany. — 
Believe me, yours faithfully, E. SIEVEKING, Hon. Sec. 
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BLACK’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


AFRIOA. By L. W. Lype, M.A., Headmaster of Bolton Grammar School. 

t‘ Quite the best little book on ‘ Africa’ in the geographical sense which we have 
encountered. .. . [tis a pu exceptionally clear, and well arranged manual—the 
outcome of long years of practical experience as a teacher and examiner.”— Zhe 
Speaker. 


MAN AND HIS WORK. An Introduction to Human Geography. By 
A. J. Herpertson, Ph.D., Assistant to the Reader in Geography in the 
University of Oxford., and F. D. HERBERTSON, B.A. 
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“In the hands of an experienced teacher cach extract might form the basis of an 


interesting hour's talk, which would send his pupils to the authors themselves.”— 
Lhe Guardian. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
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By J. H. Fow er, M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton College ; 
Editor of ‘‘ Nineteenth Century Prose.” 


This book cantains hints on essay-writing, notes on the treatment of subjects for 
essays with referefices to standard works to guide the student's reading, and 
suggested subjects for essays with references to standard works. 

“ The earngsegess and skill with which Mr. Fowler develops this idea constitute 
the chief claim of his work to consideration, and raise it head and shoulders above 
any other text-book on composition which we have secen." — Zhe Guardian, 


Price 2s. per Volume. 


BLACK’S HISTORICAL LATIN READERS. 


With the ordinary school editions of historical authors the pupils read the text so 
slowly that interest in the narrative is apt to flag. In Black's Historical Latin 
Readers much of the history is succinctly told in English paragraphs, which serve as 
a connecting link between the Latin extracts, and thus enable the pupil to get 
through the history rapidly. The Latin Text of the Readers grows harder in each 
successive volume. Each volume contains many illustrations of Roman Antiquities. 


THE CONQUBST OF ITALY AND THE STRUGGLE WITH 
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dealing with early French history, oral exercises, and a French Pngish vocabulary.” 
— The School World. 

“ A decided success. . . . The episodes, which range from the earliest times to the 
Siege of Paris by the Normans, are exceedingly well chosen, and the stories have 
been written simply, i without triviality or lack of vigour. ‘The illustrations, too, 
are educative and well executed. .. . We can heartily congratulate Mr. Kirkman 


upon the initiation of an interesting experiment, and we augur well for its success.” — 
The Guardian. ; 
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What ‘‘will keep a man happily reading ”? A 
reviewer in Tue Scorsman declares that it is Mr. 
H. G. Wells’s new volume— 


Tales of Space and Time. 


That opinion is shared by many other reviewers, 
and the reasons are not far to seek. ‘‘Mr. Wells 
never for a moment fails to mainta®n his grip on the 
reader. That is why his stories are so deservedly 
popular.” —MancHesrer Guarpian. *‘One is fascina- 
ted, and it is only a question whether Mr. Wells’s 
pictures of the actual or the imaginative are the more 
enthralling. Moreover, he has a pleasant humour, and 
is never dull.” —Lapy’s Picroriat. ‘‘The ingenuity 
with which the abiding principle of romance is 
adapted to the imaginary conditions of the mechan- 
ical millennium is nothing short of masterly.” — 
SPECTATOR. 


TALES OF SPACE AND TIME. 


By H. G. Wers, Author of ‘When the Sleeper Wakes,” &c. 
Cloth, 6s. 


Lonpon: HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 ALBEMARLE SrREEr, W. 


PHYSICS, 


EXPERIMENTAL AND THEORETICAL. 


By R. H. JUDE, M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.), 


Principal of the Physical Department, Rutherford College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


And partly from the French of H. GOSSIN. 


With numerous Illustrations, Examples, and Exercises. 


Vol. I. demy Svo, price 125. 6d. Containing 
Part I. INTRODUCTORY (MECHANICS, HYDROSTATIOS, and PNEUMATICS). 
Part II. HEAT. Part III. ACOUSTICS. 


The Three Parts are also sold separately: — 
Part L, 3s. 6d. Part IL, 7s. 6d. Part III., 2s. 6d. 


OPINIONS OF THE_ PRESS. 


t The increasing study of science in schools has been the cause of a considerable 
crop of text-books in Elementary Physics, but there is still the want of a more 
advanced book on the subject. ‘his want Dr. H. Jude has endeavoured to supply, 
and... has succeeded in giving us what promises to be a very useful work both to 
teachers and students. We hope the volumes on light and electricity will soon be 
ready for publication." —Nature. 

“A very comprehensive and complete treatise, advancing in each subject from 
carefully enunciated definitions of terms and expositions of principles to fairly 
advanced theorems and problems. ... This new course of Physics deserves careful 
attention. . .. It combines many excellent features."— Educational Times. 

* It is plain from this book that Dr. Jude is a marvellously good teacher ; his clear, 
vigorous explanations, his methods of approaching difficult points, his firm attack of 
those puzzles well known as causing haziness in the student’s mind, are of unusual 
excellence ; and even more so the exercises with their continual reference to matters 
of daily life, giving the young science student a direct stimulus to keep his natural 
powers of observation and his acquired powers of analysis working constantly 
together. One does not often find a book so stimulating to thought in this particular 
direction.” — Saturday Review. 

t Dr. Jude has not been content merely to expound the common doctrine of science, 
but in places has enriched the book by original researches... . Students of science 
have no Jack of books to choose from, but treatises such as this, which combine the 
Englishman’s practical knowledge with the Frenchman's gift of lucid exposition for 
the needs of learners, are rare.” — Scotsman. 

“Such a work is much desiderated in this country, as most of the existing text- 
books are either fragmentary or wanting in progressive lucidity. We have elementary 
books and some advanced books, but students going forward from the earlier to the 
higher studies are apt to find themselves in difficulties, out of which Dr, Jude's work 
should help them.”— Newcastle Journal. 
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Volunteers. Crown 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations. 
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thereby.” | ambitious, being to associate with interesting extracts from the work of numerous 


French pocts such hints as to-the structure of French ali oy tend to secure 
Demonstrations in Greek Iambic Verse. By Ww. H. D. correct and intelligent reading of these extracts themselves, and adequate apprecta- 
Rouse, M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge; a Master at tign of the distinctive qualities of French poetry as therein eneecented: 


Rugby School. Crown évo, 6s. Aeschylus. Prometheus Vinctus. Edited by H. Rack- 


Literature.—“ Tn many ways an improvement on the work of predecessors in the 


: $ ] l 1 n HAM, M.A., Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 

same field. |.. The exercises are singularly exhaustive and lucid, and the book will 

be of great service to composition masters and their pupils.” Cicero.—Pro Lege Manilia. Edited, with Introduction and 
Educational Times. —“ We hope that this book will find its way Into the hands of Notes, by J. C. Nicot, M.A., Trinity Hall, Headmaster of Portsmouth Grammar 

many teachers, to the certain benefit both of themselves and of therr pupils.” . School. [Zm the press. 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—Wew Volumes. 


General Editor for the Old Testament and the Apocrypha: A. F. Kikkvatrick, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew. 
Chronicles I. and II. Edited by the Rev. W. E. Barnes, D.D., | The Book of Proverbs. Edited by the Ven. T. T. PEROWNE, 


Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. ys. B.D., Archdeacon of Norwich. 3s. 


THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 


With Introductions, Notes, Glossaries, and Indexes, by A. W. Verity, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Atheneum. —*' The Pitt Press Shakespeare can stand in competition with any of the numerous editions of the sort now showered upon reviewers.” 


School World.--“ Every page shows careful scholarship and a ripe literary judgment, Lt would be difficult to praise this work (or this series) too highly.” 
Guardian.—* Mr. Verity is an almost ideal editor of school texts.” 


NEW VOLUME. READY IMMEDIATELY. 
AS YOU LIKH IT. is. 6d. 


King Richard II. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. ; Julius Cæsar. Fourth Edition. With Additions and Corrections. 

The Merchant of Venice. Third Edition. 1s. 6d. seek 

King Lear. ıs. 6d. Twelfth Night. Fourth Edition. ts. 6d. 

The Tempest. Fourth Edition. With Additions and Correc- A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Fourth Edition. With 
tions’ ıs. od. ) Additions and Corrections, 1s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 


General Editor--W. H. Woopwaxp, of Christ Church, Oxford, Principal of University (Day) Training College, Liverpool, and Lecturer on Education in Victoria University 


Schvol Guardian, —“ Exact and scholarly, and at the same time simple, text-books. The University Press are to be congratulated upon having secured as editors such 
eminent scholars; their names are a guarantee of their work., We are quite sure that the students preparing for the Queen's Scholarship and Certificate Examinations 
will not be the only students who will find these text-bouks of value; they will find their way into numberless preparatory schools and lower forms of public schools ; 
they deal so thoroughly and clearly with the subject in each case that nothing better could be desired by master or pupil.” 


FOR QUEEN'S SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 1900. FOR CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION OF THE EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT, 1900. 
A Short History of the Hxpansion of the British | wacaulay’s Hssay on Milton. Edited by J. H, FLaTHER, 
papae: ait he A Woovwarv. Crown 8vo. With Maps. Cloth, 4s. M.A. With special references to Dr. Johnson's ‘‘ Life of Milton.” 1s. 6d. 


FOR OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION, 1900. 
Outlines of the History of the English Language. ; 
By T. N. Torek, late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge ; Professor of | Cicero.—In Catilinam I. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
English m the Owens College, Manchester. (.Vearly ready. | and Vocabulary, by J. H. FLlatner, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


$ å . School Guardian.— The simplicity and usefulness of this little volume are 
The Formation of Character. Some Educational Aspects | wonderful. It is meant for students who have had little experience in reading Latin, 


of Ethics. By Jonn McCunn, Balliol College, Oxford, Professor of Philo- and who have not access to books of reference. In itself, therefore, it should be 
sophy in University College, Liverpool. [Zø the press. complete, and it is.” 
NOTE.—The following works are published in the PITT PRESS SERIES, and in the CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES ; the editions in the last named series have COMPLETE VOCABULARIES. 


PRICES. 
AUTHOR. Worx. EDITOR. Cambridge Series for Schools and Training 
Pitt Press Series (without Vocabularies). Colleges (with complete Vocabularies). 

Vergil .......... Aeneid ............... A. Sidgwick, M.A. oo... Books [.-XII., rs. 6d. each oo... ceccececeeeeeeees Books 1., IH., VL, IX., XH., 1s. 6d. each. 

Guardian.—*' Mr. Sidgwick's ‘ Vergil’ is, we believe, on the whole, the best school edition of the poet.” 

Anaahat i Books I., IHH., IV., V., 2s. each 
Xenophon ae Anabasis ............ A. Pretor, M: A. aaneen Books IL., VL, VIL, as. 6d. each f uenenenen ceee E E EE eee eee 
” ne se (heteadeunbe G. M. Edwards, M.A. l...a... acai vastiy easeeyaaueak oases Ea ar a ... Books IL, HI., IV., 1s. 6d. each. 
Books I., ITI., IV.-V., VL, VHI., 15. 6d. each. 
Caesar ........ De Bello Gallico... A. G. Peskett, M.A. aaen Books TLL, VIL; 2s. each; = 000 O Psecas venirse eresten tadika iia ikede idrr kesra 
s Books I., HI, 3s. 
sie e “a sa E- Ss Shuckbürgho ticagioct deen ieie A T a ee PE E EE AEA Books I. (1-29), IL, IHL, IV., VI., 1s. 6d. each. 


Lonpon : C. J CLAY & SONS, Camsrince U niversity Press WAREHOUSE, AVE Maria LANE. 


Londun: Printed by C. F. Hopcson & Son, 2 Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. ; and published by Witttam Rice, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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